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PREFACE 


J_N  my  former  Work  on  the  subject  of"  Etymology,  I  unfolded  the 
doctrine  of  Elementary  Language;    and  I  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
examples,  how  that  doctrine  might  be  applied  to  the  discovery  of  re- 
lations, existing  between  Words,  which  were  before  totally  unknown. 
In  explaining  this  Elementary  Doctrine,  it  was  shewn,  that  Conso- 
nants were  alone  concerned  in  preserving  and  exhibiting  the  affinities  . 
of  words,  and  that  the  Vowels  were  to  be  wholly  removed  from  our 
regard,  and  even  rejected  from  our  view.     By  the  establishment  of 
this  doctrine  I  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  System  in  the  deve- 
lopement  of  Human  Speech ;    and  every  thing  was  indeed  then  dis- 
covered, which  related  to  the  symbolical  forms,  by  which  the  affinities 
of  Language  are  propagated  and  preserved.     I  was  then  fully  per- 
suaded, that  the  EARTH  was  an  important  object  in   supplying  the 
First  and  Fundamental  idea,  conveyed  by  words;  and  I  had  accordingly 
announced,  that  my  succeeding  Work  would  probably  be  dedicated 
to  the  consideration  of  those  words,  which  were  connected  with  our 
term  EARTH,  and   its   numerous  parallels,  existing  in   various   Lan- 
guages.    Though    I    was    always  persuaded    of  the    importance    of 
this  object  in  supplying  the  Fundamental  idea,  deposited  in  words ; 
I  did  not  imagine,  that  the  connection  with  this  object  was  always 
to  be  discovered,  or  always  to  be  exhibited.     I  conceived,  that  we 
might  well  be  contented  with  our  success  in  unfolding  the  secrets 
of  Language,  if  we  were  enabled  to  discover  the  relation  of  a  series 
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of  words  to  each  other,  under  some  general  or  prevailing  notion  ;  and 
I  imagined,  that  the  Original  and  Fundamental  idea  could  only  be  oc- 
casionally seen,  or  partially  detected.  I  had  certainly  never  hoped, 
that  I  should  be  enabled  to  pursue  this  principle  in  so  wide  a  sphere 
of  action;  through  which,  as  I  now  conceive,  it  is  capable  of  being 
extended.  I  had  certainly  never  ventured  to  suppose,  that  I  should 
be  enabled  at  once  to  assume  this  Fundamental  idea,  this  secret  master- 
spring  in  the  mechanism  of  Language,  as  the  first  principle  of  my 
System,  to  which  I  could  readily  refer  all  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
machine,  however  remote  and  dissimilar  they  might  appear. 

• 

The  present  Work,  where  the  words  are  examined,  which  be- 
long to  our  term  EARTH,  are  established  on  this  principle,  and  other 
Volumes  are  already  prepared,  which  relate  to  Races  of  Words  under 
different  Elementary  characters,  and  which  are  constructed  on  the 
same  foundation.  I  must  request  therefore,  that  the  present  Volumes 
may  be  considered  as  representing  the  first  part  of  my  Work  on  the 
subject  of  Etymology ;  and  that  the  former  Volume  should  be  re- 
garded only  as  an  illustration  of  the  Elementary  Doctrine,  on  which 
alone  the  Art  of  Etymology  is  founded  ;  as  it  relates  to  the  symbolical 
forms,  by  which  the  relations  of  Language  are  generated  and  recorded. 
I  have  stated  in  a  portion  of  this  Volume,  that  my  former  Work  was 
arranged  with  due  care  and  diligence ;  and  that  the  affinities  of  the 
words,  which  were  there  examined,  have  been  detailed  with  fidelity, 
according  to  the  true  principle  of  the  Elementary  Doctrine.  But  how- 
ever successfully  those  words  may  have  been  explained,  under  one 
point  of  view,  as  relating  to  each  other  in  their  secondary  though 
prevailing  idea ;  the  Reader  will  at  once  understand,  that  this  mode 
v,  ould  not  correspond  with  the  new  and  more  extensive  plan,  on 
..  hich  the  present  Volume  has  been  prepared.  The  various  parts 
therefore  of  the  former  Work  will  appear  in  some  future  Volume, 

when 
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when  the  Elementary  Character,  to  which  they  belong,  shall  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  Race  of  words,  which  it  contains,  will  again  be 
detailed  under  the  relations  before  explained,  with  an  exposition  like- 
wise of  the  Fundamental  idea,  by  which  that  Race  is  connected  with 
other  Races  of  words,  conveying  a  different  sense,  under  the  same 
Element. — The  Title  of  my  Work  has  been  changed  from  ETYMOLO- 
GICON  MAGNUM  to  ELYMOLOGICON  UNIVERSALE,  that  the  pale  of 
distinction  between  the  two  publications  may  be  more  marked  and 
decided.  To  each  of  these  Titles  some  objections  may  be  formed  ; 
but  as  in  deliberations  of  this  kind  there  is  no  end,  and  but  little 
profit,  we  may  rest  satisfied  with  a  brief  appellation,  which  sufficiently 
designates  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  performance. 

The  Introduction  of  the  former  Work  has  been  enlarged  into  an 
ample  Preliminary  Dissertation,  in  which  an  abundance  of  new  matter 
will  be  found,  of  great  and  extensive  importance,  in  the  contemplation 
of  Languages.  In  this  Dissertation  I  have  considered  the  Elementary 
Doctrine  more  fully  ;  and  I  have  here  exhibited  a  Canon,  relating  to 
this  Theory,  (page  25,)  and  unfolding  to  us  a  wide  scene  in  the 
affinities  of  Human  Speech,  which  were  before  altogether  remote,  and 
totally  unknown.  I  have  added  likewise  a  series  of  observations, 
which  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  additional  part  of  my  System,  con- 
tained in  these  Volumes  ;  and  I  have  shewn,  in  a  brief  detail  of  ac- 
knowledged and  familiar  examples,  the  potent  operation  of  the 
EARTH,  in  affording  various  trains  of  ideas,  which  appear  to  be  alto- 
gether remote  from  the  nature  of  such  an  origin.  I  have  moreover 
distinctly  though  briefly  unfolded  the  various  Elementary  Charac- 
ters, (p.  Q4,  &c.)  which  supply  names  for  the  EARTH,  &c.,  and 
which  will  become  the  objects  of  my  enquiry  in  future  Volumes  on 
the  origin  of  Languages.  Though  no  explanation  can  be  more  con- 
cise than  this  detail,  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  extent,  it  must  not 
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however  be  considered  as  superficial ;  and  brief  as  it  may  appear,  it 
will  save  perhaps  to  the  enquirers  into  Language  whole  years — I 
might  venture  to  say,— even  ages  of  misapplied  and  unsuccessful 
meditation,  on  this  involved  and  mysterious  question.  The  Writer 
may  certainly  be  permitted  to  make  this  declaration,  when  he  freely 
unfolds  the  painful  operations  of  his  own  mind  on  the  same  enquiry, 
and  confesses,  that  years  of  ardent  and  incessant  meditation  on  this 
subject  have  passed  away,  before  he  was  enabled  to  form  the  last  re- 
sults ;  which  are  there  stated,  brief  as  they  are  in  the  narrative,  and 
easy  as  they  may  appear  in  the  discovery. 

If  my  Readers  should  perchance  enquire,  with  some  emotions  of 
kindness  or  curiosity,  when  the  future  Volumes  of  this  Work  are 
destined  to  appear ;  it  may  be  necessary  perhaps  to  observe,  that  with 
than  only  this  secret  is  deposited,  and  that  the  Writer's  visible  and 
public  operations  will  be  prompted  solely  by  their  zeal  in  the  study 
of  Languages,  and  the  pursuits  of  Etymology. — By  strong  and  une- 
quivocal testimonies  of  that  zeal  much  may  be  performed  ;  and  I  have 
little  doubt,  that  from  this  influence  the  same  ardor  in  the  same  cause 
will  be  communicated  to  those,  who  are  usually  considered  as  the 
most  important  and  indispensable  agents  in  the  productions  of  Litera- 
ture.— Under  the  propitious  auspices  of  such  agents,  the  Writer  may 
continue  to  instruct  the  present  age  in  the  Art  of  Etymology ;  and  he 
will  not  fail  to  join  with  his  coadjutors  in  applauding  the  good  taste 
of  an  enlightened  and  a  liberal  Public. 

On  the  appearance  of  future  Volumes,  and  the  probability  of  fu- 
ture success,  time  only  will  decide ;  but  in  the  publication  of  the 
present  Work,  the  Writer  has  enjoyed  a  patronage,  which  he  is 
grateful  to  acknowledge,  and  proud  to  commemorate.  By  the  Syndics 
of  the  Cambridge  Press  I  have  been  relieved  from  a  portion  of  the 
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burden,  which  was  attendant  on  the  first  Part  of  this  Volume,  in  their 
grant  for  printing  its  contents;  and  I  shall  ever,  I  trust,  retain  a  just 
sense  of  the  benefit,  which  such  a  Patronage  has  conferred  upon  my 
Work. — Though  the  Writer  has  by  this  event  obtained  a  prize  in  the 
Lottery  of  Literature,  he  is  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  imputation 
of  that  species  of  indiscretion,  which  is  attached  to  those,  who  en- 
gage in  such  adventurous  concerns.  The  Work  has  materially  in- 
creased beyond  its  intended  magnitude,  from  various  causes,  which 
could  not  be  foreseen,  or  could  not  be  prevented ;  and  the  Writer  has 
from  hence  exposed  himself  to  evils,  which  perhaps  at  some  future 
time  these  kind  and  considerate  Patrons  of  Literature  will  be  pleased 
either  to  remedy  or  to  remove.  We  however,  who  are  the  objects 
of  this  honourable  patronage,  must  be  at  least  assured,  that  all, 
which  can  be  justly  asked,  will  be  liberally  dispensed;  and  that  the 
bounty  of  our  benefactors  is  restrained  only  by  the  limits  of  their 
resources  and  the  number  of  their  clients. — Before  I  relinquish  the 
theme  of  gratitude,  I  must  record  with  the  most  lively  emotions  the 
zeal  of  an  inestimable  Friend,  at  once  ardent  and  intelligent  in  the 
cause  of  Letters,  who  has  perpetually  watched  over  the  progress  of 
these  Volumes,  and  who  has  never  failed  to  cheer  the  Writer,  amidst 
the  perils  of  publication,  with  the  most  appropriate  and  efficient 
consolation. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  to  perform  for  the  last  time  any 
actions,  not  attended  by  misery  or  by  guilt,  is  painful  and  affecting. 
Such  I  feel  to  be  the  probable  issue  of  that  task,  in  which  I  am  now 
engaged  ;  and  perhaps  the  Reader  is  at  this  moment  perusing  the  last 
address,  in  which  I  shall  ever  solicit  his  attention  to  a  work  on  Ety- 
mology.— To  aspire  to  the  martyrdom  of  Letters,  under  all  its  forms 
and  with  all  its  consequences,  would  be  at  once  a  folly  and  a  crime ; 

and 
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and  the  Student  may  well  be  contented  with  the  ordinary  privations 
and  disabilities,  to  which  the  cultivation  of  Literature  has  too  com- 
monly condemned  its  victim,  even  in  the  prosecution  of  its  own 
purposes.  But  whatever  may  be  the  prevailing  current  of  Public 
taste,  or  Public  curiosity ;  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  declare,  that 
the  fate  of  Etymology  is  not  finally  deposited  in  opinions  and  decisions 
like  these.  As  the  Writer  is  not  to  be  corrupted  by  the  possession 
of  Public  favour;  so  his  ardor  in  the  search  of  truth  is  not  to  be 
extinguished  by  their  rejection,  or  diminished  by  their  neglect. 
I  shall  still  continue,  in  the  recesses  of  my  solitude,  to  meditate,  to 
collect,  and  to  record  ;  and  I  shall  readily  resort  to  that  last,  though 
too  often  delusive  topic  of  consolation,  which  is  so  familiar  to  my 
unfortunate  brethren  in  the  same  cause, — that  a  future  age  will  perhaps 
receive  with  complacency,  or  even  with  applause,  what  the  present 
age  may  disregard  or  despise. 


WALTER  WHITER. 


HARDINGHAM-PAHSON  AOE, 

NORFOLK, 
May  15,  1811. 


PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATION 


SECTION  I. 


The  writer  details  the  train  of  ideas,  passing  in  his  own  mind,  by  which  he  was  conducted 
to  the  adoption  of  his  Theory. — The  imperfect  state  of  the  Art  of  Etymology. — 
Nothing  to  be  performed  in  this  Art,  unless  the  Principles  of  it  can  be  generalised. — 
Attempt  of  the  writer  to  discover  some  Abstract  or  Universal  Principle. — The  most 
familiar  Terms  at  once  present  to  his  view  the  strongest  examples  of  Uniformity ',  from 
which  might  be  expected  the  adoption  of  some  General  Principle,  when  duly  ar- 
ranged and  understood. — This  Uniformity  consists  in  the  existence  of  the  same  ConsO' 
nants ;  that  is,  Consonants  of  the  same  power  s  or,  as  they  are  called  by  Grammarians, 
Cognate  Consonants,  which  still  remain  attached  to  the  same  words,  or  to  the  same  or 
similar  ideas,  however  various  in  form  those  words  may  appear. — The  Vmvels  afford 
no  Principle  of  Uniformity,  or  afford  no  Laws. — In  tracing  therefore  the  Affinity  of 
words  to  each  other,  conveying  the  same  or  similar  ideas,  the  Etymologist  must 
consider  only  the  existence  of  the  Cognate  Consonants,  and  totally  disregard  the 
Vowels. 


J-  HE  WRITER,  who  assumes  the  province  of  unfolding  a  new  train  of 
ideas,  will  find  various  and  important  difficulties  to  encounter  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  design.     It  has  been  perpetually  observed,  that  our 
minds  receive  with  suspicion  and  reluctance  any  new  modes  of  in- 
vestigating a  subject,  with  which  we  were  before  familiar,  and  of 
which,  as  we  might  imagine,  the  genuine  principles  had  been  already 
discovered,  discussed  and  established.  Even  the  simplicity  of  a  doctrine 
may  serve  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  task  ;  as  we  are  unwilling 
to  be  persuaded,  that  an  idea  so  obvious  and  natural  could  have  eluded 
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the  ordinary  exertions  of  our  own  sagacity.  The  writer  will  likewise 
feel  considerable  embarrassment  in  adjusting  the  due  form,  which  is 
most  adapted  to  impress  the  Reader  with  the  force  of  his  Theory. 
To  diffuse  what  is  plain  and  simple  would  be  to  labour  in  the  cause  of 
obscurity ;  yet  the  novelty  of  the  subject  may  perhaps  demand  a  more 
detailed  and  ample  discussion,  tho\igh  the  principle  itself  should  be  ob- 
vious and  perspicuous.  As  the  author  will  probably  explain  with  more 
effect,  when  he  unfolds  the  genuine  feelings  of  his  own  mind ;  I  shall 
endeavour  to  lead  the  understanding  of  the  Reader  through  the  same 
train  of  ideas,  which  originally  conducted  me  to  the  adoption  of  my 
Theory.  The  offensive  Pronoun,  which  accompanies  the  narrative, 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned;  when  the  purpose,  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, shall  be  candidly  considered.  The  detail  will  be  simple — 
without  disguise  and  without  ornament. 

I  had  ever  lamented,  as  others  likewise  have  perpetually  done, 
the  imperfection  of  that  Art,  which  professes  to  unfold  the  Ori- 
gin of  IPbrds ;  and  I  had  long  been  convinced,  that  nothing  could 
be  effectually  performed  in  the  advancement  of  this  subject,  till  a  new 
arrangement  was  adopted,  totally  dissimilar  to  the  former.  In  devising 
this  new  arrangement,  I  instantly  perceived,  that  the  artifice  to  be  em- 
ployed (whatever  it  might  be)  would  not  consist  in  discovering  a  new 
Principle,  which  in  a  subject  like  this  has  no  meaning ;  but  in  apply- 
ing to  new  purposes,  and  in  a  new  manner,  a  Principle  derived  from 
a  knoivn — ascertained  and  acknowledged  fact,  which  was  visible  on 
every  occasion.  Nay,  it  was  on  this  very  circumstance  alone — of 
applying  a  fact  so  well  known  and  acknowledged,  that  my  hopes  of 
succeeding  in  a  new  System  were  founded.  The  reasoning  on  this 
occasion  was  short  and  conclusive.  From  a  fact  thus  palpable — 
familiar  and  universally  operating,  I  inferred  the  Uniformity  of  a 
Principle;  and  I  had  learned  from  the  Academic  studies  of  my 
youthful  days,  (which  are  still  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind,) 
that  to  Uniformity  belonged  Laws ;  and  that  Latvs  supplied  a  Theon/ 
and  a  System.  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  the  Laws,  which 
I  might  conceive  to  operate  on  this  occasion,  would  be  similar  to 
those,  which  are  subject  to  the  investigation  of  Mathematical 
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Symbols ;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  Laws  of  some  kind  or 
other  would  necessarily  exist,  which  might  afford  a  train  of  reasoning 
equally  strong  and  convincing,  as  that,  which  is  employed  in  the 
deductions  of  Mathematics. 

Among  the  Etymologists,  no  idea  of  submitting  a  race  of  words 
to  a  general  laiv  had  ever  been  adopted.  One  word  was  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  another  single  word ;  nor  was  there  any  attempt 
to  discover  an  abstract  or  Universal  Principle,  to  which  these  various 
separate  instances  might  be  referred,  and  by  which  they  might  all  be 
connected  with  each  other.  The  present  state  of  Etymology  I  com- 
pared with  the  imperfect  art  of  Arithmetic,  which  is  conversant  only 
with  particular  cases;  and  I  imagined,  that  the  new  mode  of  general- 
izing the  doctrine  of  Language,  (if  any  such  could  be  adopted,)  might 
be  compared  with  the  science  of  Algebra.  When  I  reflected  on  the 
recent  discovery  of  this  simple  artifice,  by  which  such  wonders  are 
performed;  I  received  fresh  confidence,  that  the  Art  of  Etymology 
might  be  advanced  by  the  application  of  a  Principle  equally  known — 
plain  and  familiar ;  and  I  was  taught  to  consider  the  discovery  or 
adoption  of  a  neiu  System,  which  in  these  days  might  be  attached  to 
the  Art  of  Etymology,  equally  probable  and  natural,  as  the  invention 
of  Algebra,  which,  within  these  few  years,  has  been  added  to  the  art 
of  Arithmetic.  Without  enquiring  into  the  Algebraic  artifices  adopted 
by  the  ancients,  or  the  cultivation  of  this  science  among  the  Arabs, 
and  the  discoveries  of  Tartalea,  Vieta,  Des  Cartes,  &c.  we  know,  that 
Newton  invented  or  advanced  the  Binomial  Theorem ;  and  we  may 
well  imagine  the  state  of  this  science  before  the  adoption  of  so  im- 
portant and  extensive  an  operation.  The  doctrine  of  Fluxions  is 
founded  on  another  artifice,  attached  to  the  Algebraical  notation  ; 
and  thus  almost  within  the  limits  of  the  present  age  have  arisen  two 
Sciences,  which  have  brought  under  our  grasp  the  remotest  objects 
in  the  system  of  the  Universe. 

But  the  simplicity  of  the   first  Principles,  on   which  Algebra  is, 
founded,  afforded  likewise  the  hope  and  the  prospect,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  Principles  equally  simple,  applied  to  another  subject,   might 
produce  consequences  equally  wonderful  and  extensive.     The  datum, 

on 
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on  which  Algebra  has  been  established,  is  simply  this,  that  Equals 
added  to — subtracted  from — divided  or  multiplied  by — equals,  are  still 
equal  to  each  other.  On  this  principle  alone  is  the  doctrine  of  Algebra 
founded  :  The  rest  is  nothing  but  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  concise 
language  expressing  this  fact ;  and  in  all  the  various  changes  and 
operations  of  the  Equation,  with  which  its  wonders  are  performed, 
this  principle  and  this  only  is  applied.  The  ordinary  Mathematician, 
who  has  confounded  others  and  himself,  by  attaching  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  Algebra  the  idea  of  something  mysterious  or  profound,  will 
be  astonished  perhaps  to  understand,  that  in  the  highest  exertion  of 
his  faculties — in  the  most  perplexing  moments  of  his  deepest  cogi- 
tation, it  was  his  duty  only  to  remember  and  apply  this  simple 
principle;  and  that  all  his  Involutions — Evolutions — Substitutions, 
&c.  &c.  were  employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  profiting  by  this 
single  maxim ;  and  of  bringing  his  various  operations  within  the 
sphere  of  its  action. 

Having  seen,  that  in  the  forming  of  any  system  it  was  necessary 
to  adopt  a  known  and  acknowledged  Principle — universally  prevail- 
ing, I  began  to  consider,  1st,  What  great — general  fact  existed;  and 
2d,  Whether  it  could  be  applied  to  any  purposes  in  the  adoption  of 
a  new  theory.  I  sought  for  information  in  those  words,  which  were 
most  familiarly  employed ;  as  it  is  manifest,  that  if  any  Uniformity 
was  observed  in  words  so  perpetually  liable  to  change  from  frequent 
use,  I  had  the  strongest  evidence  for  concluding,  that  such  an  Uni- 
formity was  generally  prevailing.  FATHER,  in  English,  I  perceived  to  be 
FJEDER  in  Saxon — VATER  in  German — PADRE  in  Italian  and  Spanish — 
FADER  in  Islandic  and  Danish — VADER  in  Belgic — PATER  in  Latin 
and  PATEER,  (Uarrip,)  in  Greek  :  in  other  cases  of  the  Greek  Pateer, 
we  have  PATER  and  PATR,  (narejo-os — Harp-os,)  and  if  the  changes 
of  the  word  were  to  be  represented,  as  it  is  sounded  in  different 
dialects  of  the  kingdom,  it  might  be  written  Feethir — Fauthir,  and 
in  various  other  ways.  In  Persian,  Father  is  PADER  ;  and  in  Sanscrit, 
PETREE,  as  I  find  it  represented  by  Mr.  Wilkins  in  his  Notes  to  the 
Heetopades,  (Page  307.)  A  more  striking  Uniformity t  we  shall 
instantly  acknowledge,  cannot  well  be  imagined  than  that,  which  is 

exhibited 
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exhibited  in  the  preceding  terms.  We  here  perceive,  thoug'u  the 
word  FATHER  has  assumed  these  various  forms,  that  the  difference 
arises  only  from  the  change  of  the  vowels  themselves  or  of  their 
place ;  but  that  the  Same  Consonants,  or  those  which  all  Gram- 
marians, at  all  times,  have  acknowledged  to  be  Cognate,  have  still 
been  preserved. 

In  our  earliest   stages   of  acquiring  knowledge,  we  learn,  that 
"  Inter  se  Cognatce  sunt,  II,  B,  <i>— K,  F,  X— T,  A,  O,"— P,  B,  F— 
K,  G,  Ch — T,  D,  Th :  and  that  these  letters  are  called  Cognate,  be- 
cause they  are  changed  into  each  other  in  the  variations  of  the  same 
word.     Without  embarrassing  the  Reader  or  myself  in  this  place  by 
defining  the  identity  of  a  word,  I  shall  appeal  only  to  the  ordinary 
conceptions,   which  every   one   has    admitted   on   this   subject.     All 
would   allow,    that  Father,  Feeder,     Fdter,    Padre,    Fader,    Fader, 
Pater,    Pateer,     Pater,    Pair,    Feethir,     Fauthir,    Petree,    are    the 
same  words,  or  different  forms  of  the  same  word.     Now  as  Vowels, 
not  the  same,  or  not  in  the  same  place,  are  here  adopted;  the  sameness, 
(if  I  may  so  express  it,)  of  the  word  does  not  consist  in  the  vowels, 
or  rather,  the  Vowels  have  nothing  to  do  in  determining  the  sameness 
or  identity  of  a  word.     We  observe  however,  that  the  same  idea  is 
expressed  by  the  same  Consonants,  or  by  those,  which  Grammarians 
have  considered  as  Cognate  or  of  the  same  kind.     Now  the  words 
Pater  and  Father,  &c.  have  various  senses  all  related  to  each  other, — 
signifying    1st.  The  affi?rity  of  nature;     2d.  The  author  or  producer 
of  any  thing ;    3d.  The  founder  of  a  sect,  &c.     Thus  we  perceive, 
that  in  denominating  words  to  be  the  same,  we  mean  those  words, 
which  are  represented  by  Consonants  of  the  same  kind,  impregnated 
with  the  same  train  of  ideas. 

Here  then  we  obtain  at  once  a  species  of  Uniformity,  which 
leads  us  directly  to  the  hopes  of  forming  a  regular  System.  Even 
this  instance  alone  would  be  sufficiently  impressive  to  convince  us, 
that  some  controuling  Principle  predominated  in  Languages,  by  which 
they  might  readily  be  submitted  to  the  Laws  of  a  general  Theory. 
Words,  uttered  by  the  passing  breath,  we  have  ever  been  accustomed 
to  consider  as  the  most  fleeting — changeable — inconstant  and  capri- 
cious 
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cious  of  all  the  objects,  with  which  man  is  conversant :  Yet  we  per- 
ceive, that  a  Word  most  liable  to  change  and  perversion,  has  remained 
invariably  the  same  through  a  period  of  nearly  three  thousand  years  ; 
if  we  consider  only  the  existence  of  this  word  from  the  time  of 
Homer,  without  involving  ourselves  with  the  remote  periods  of  the 
Sanscrit  Language.  This  instance,  I  must  again  repeat,  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  Uniformity  of  some  sort  per- 
petually prevailed ;  and  the  same  fact  we  shall  accordingly  find  in  all 
the  instances,  which  every  Etymological  writer  will  afford  us,  who 
has  collected  the  same  ivords,  as  they  appear  in  different  Languages. 

Thus  Mother  becomes  in  Greek  Meeteer,  (MtiTtjp,) — in   Latin 

Mater — in   Saxon  Mothor,    Meder,    Meddcr — in   German    Muater, 

Muoter,  Mudcr — in  Spanish  and  Italian  Madre — in  Danish  Moder — 

in  Dutch  Moeder;    as  I  find  these  words  represented  in  Junius  and 

Skinner.     In  the  moderri  German  the  word  is  written  Mutter — in  the 

Persian  it  is  Mader,  as  Mr.  Richardson  has  expressed  it — in  Sanscrit  it 

is  Matree,  as  it  is   written  by  Mr.  Wilkins  ;    and  in  Greek  it  again 

appears   under  the  forms   of  Mateer,    (MaTtjp,    Doric,)  —  Meeter, 

Meetr,  (Mf/rc/oos,  M^T/OOS.)     Again,  Brother  becomes  Prater  in  Latin; 

and  I  shall  add  the  article  in  Junius,  who  produces  the  parallel  words 

existing  in  various  languages :    "  Goth.  Brothar.    A.  S.  Brother,  Bre- 

"  ther,  Brothor,  Brothur.     Al.  Bruoder,  Bntothcr,  Bruder,  Pruader. 

"  Cym.  Brawd.  Clm.Broder.    D.Broder.    B.  Broeder.    Sclav.  Bratr." 

In  the   Persian  it  is  Buratider — in  the  Galic  Brathair — in  the  Irish 

Brafair.     Our   word  Brother   becomes   Brethren  ,•    and   the   Welsh 

/>/•(///•</,  which  Junius  has  produced,  becomes  Frodyr  in  the  plural,  as 

we  find  it  in  the  Welsh  translation  of  'Dearly  beloved  Brethren.' 

Again,  under  Daughter,  Junius  represents  the  parallel  terms  in  other 

Languages  after  the  following  manner :  "  Goth.  Dauhtar.  A.  S.  Dolitcr, 

"  Dohtor,  Dohtur.     Al.  Dohter,  Tohter,  Thohter.    Cim.  Dotter.    D. 

"  Daatter.    B.  Dochter-,"  and  he  then  observes,  "  Inter  tot  diversas 

"  scribendi  rationes  nulla  est,  quae  non  aliquod  pras  se  ferat  vestigium 

"  G.  Qvyartip,  Filia."     We  perceive,  that  all  these  may  not  only  be 

traced  to  the  Greek  T/wgateer,  but  we  may  observe  that  a  greater 

Uniformity  and  resemblance  cannot  well  be  coneeived.     The  Same 

Cognate 
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C'jgnate  Consonants  are  preserved  ;  and  we  may  understand  from  our 
word  DAUGHTER,  how  the  changes  have  arrived.  In  DAUGHTER  we 
have  a  record  of  the  G  in  THUGTER  or  THUGATEER  ;  though  in  sound, 
the  G  has  disappeared,  and  the  word  might  have  been  represented  by 
Dauhter,  as  in  the  Gothic  Dauhtar,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  more  ob- 
vious than  the  cause  of  these  different  forms ;  which  arise,  we 
perceive,  from  the  guttural  sound  of  the  G  becoming  faint  and  ob- 
scure. In  modern  German  this  word  is  written  Tochter,  and  in 
Persian,  a  Daughter  is  Dokht  and  Dokhter,  as  I  find  the  words  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Richardson.  I  shall  not  load  my  page  with  an  accu- 
mulation of  unnecessary  examples,  as  the  Reader  may  be  well 
assured,  that  a  similar  fact  will  be  found  to  exist  in  every  instance, 
where  the  same  Word  (as  it  is  universally  called)  passes  through 
various  Languages,  or  appears  in  different  dialects  and  stages  of  the 
same  Language. 

Surely  the  contemplation  of  these  Facts  will  impress  on  every 

mind  a  similar  train  of  ideas;  and  the  Reader  has  already  anticipated 

my  reasoning  and  my  conclusion  on  this  subject.     He  will  be  struck 

with   the    deepest  astonishment,    that  Facts  like   these,  perpetually 

passing   before   the    eyes   of    the   Etymologist,    should   never   have 

suggested   the  Principles  of  a  Theory,  and   the  Laws  of  a  System. 

Among  objects  liable  to  the  influence  of  chance  and  change,  it  is  not 

possible  to  conceive  a  species  of  Uniformity  so  full  and  impressive,  as 

that  model  of  regularity  which  is  here  exhibited  :    The  varieties  of 

mutation  are  bounded  by  limits  of  controul,  almost  incompatible  with 

the  vicissitudes  of  change  ;    and  nothing  but  a  fact  so  striking  and 

unequivocal  would  have  persuaded  us  to  believe,  that  such  constancy 

could  have  existed  in  a  case,  where  disorder  and  irregularity  might  be 

imagined  alone  to  predominate.     These  words,  after  having  passed 

through  millions  of  mouths,  in  remote  ages  and  distant  regions  of  the 

world,  under  every  variety  of  appearance  and  symbol,  still  continue, 

we  perceive,  to  be  represented  by  the  same  Consonants — not  indeed 

by  Consonants  bearing  the  same  name;   for  that  perpetually  varies 

with   the   form   of  the   symbol ,    but   by   those    Consonants,   which 

Grammarians   have   always  considered  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  and 

invested 
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invested  with  the  same  pouvr.  In  considering  the  various  Vowels 
attached  to  these  Words,  we  at  once  perceive,  that  they  supply  no 
Principle  of  Uniformity,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  furnish  any 
Laws,  by  which  the  Words  can  be  recognised  to  be  related  to  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  tend  rather  to  obscure  and  disguise 
this  affinity,  since  if  no  Vowels  at  all  existed,  as  symbols  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  above  terms,  the  relation  of  these  words  would  be 
still  more  apparent.  Thus  FTR,  FDR,  VTR,  VDR,  PDR,  PTR, 
would  manifestly  represent  to  us  the  affinity  of  those  Words,  which 
we  commonly  express  under  the  more  disguising  forms  of  Father, 
Feeder,  &c. ;  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the  representations 
MTR,  MDR,  for  Mother,  Meeteer,  (Mt,Tnp,)  &c.— BRT,  BRD,  PRD, 
FRD,  for  Brother,  Brether,  &c.  If  the  Vowels,  which  are  adopted  in 
expressing  these  words,  were  alone  used,  all  affinity  would  be  lost. 
Thus  if  Father,  See.  or  FTR,  &c.  were  expressed  by  ae,  cee,  aee,  a,  eei, 
aui,  eee-,  Mother,  MTR,  &c.  by  oe,  eeee,  ae,  oo,  ee,  uae,  uoe,  ue,  oee, 
aee,  eee,  ee;  and  Brother,  or  BRT,  &c.  by  oe,  oa,  ee,  oo,  ou,  uoe,  ue, 
Hoe,  aw,  oee,  a,  uaue,  aai,  ee,  oy,  we  at  once  perceive,  that  every 
Principle  of  Distinctive  Affinity  would  be  obliterated,  and  written 
Language  would  altogether  become  one  entire  blank,  without  any 
traces  of  ideas  or  meaning. 

Thus,  then,  we  at  once  recognise,  manifestly  and  unequivocally, 
a  Principle  of  Uniformity,  by  which  we  are  at  once  supplied  with  the 
most  important  maxim  in  discovering  the  origin  of  words.  In  these 
enquiries,  the  Consonants  only  are  to  be  considered  as  the  representa- 
tives of  Words,  and  the  Voivel  Breathings  are  to  be  totally  disregarded. 
It  is  necessary,  before  we  advance  forward  in  our  discussion,  that 
this  maxim  should  be  precisely  understood.  The  Principle,  which 
I  am  labouring  to  establish,  may  be  thus  more  minutely  unfolded. — 
If  the  Etymologist  is  desirous  of  tracing  out  the  same  word,  as  it  is 
called — Brother,  Father,  &c.  through  different  Languages,  or  amidst 
various  modes  of  writing  and  pronouncing  that  word  in  different 
periods  or  dialects  of  the  same  Language — or,  if  he  is  desirous  of  dis- 
covering, what  words,  conveying  similar  ideas,  are  derived  from  each 
other — belong  to  each  other,  or  are  successively  propagated  from  each 

other ; 
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other;  he  must  seek  this  affinity  or  relationship  among  words  posses- 
sing the  same  Cognate  Consonants  ;  and  to  this  test  only  it  is  his  duty 
perpetually  to  appeal.  He  must  totally  disregard  all  difference  of 
appearance  in  the  words,  whose  affinity  he  examines ;  as  that 
difference  arises  from  the  adoption  of  different  Vowels  in  different 
places ;  or  as  that  difference  arises  from  Consonants  bearing  a  different 
form,  and  called  by  a  different  name.  He  must  regard  only  the 
existence  of  the  same  Cognate  Consonants — of  Consonants  invested 
with  the  same  power — Consonants  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  has 
seen — known  and  acknowledged  in  the  most  familiar  instances  to 
be  perpetually  changing  into  each  other,  in  expressing  the  same  or 
similar  ideas.  He  should  acquire  the  habit  of  viewing  words  in  their 
Abstract — Simple  state,  as  belonging  only  to  these  Cognate  Conso- 
nants, and  freed  from  those  incumbrances,  by  which  their  difference 
of  appearance  is  produced,  and  under  which  disguise  their  mutual 
affinity  to  each  other  has  been  concealed  from  his  view. 

It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  suggest  to  the  Reader,  what 
I  have  in  fact  already  so  distinctly  urged,  that  the  rejection  of  the 
Vowels,  as  useless  and  unnecessary,  refers  only  to  the  Art  of  the 
Etymologist,  and  to  the  purposes,  for  which  that  Art  is  applied. 
We.  all  know,  that  in  the  speaking  of  a  Language  the  Vowels  assume 
their  full  share  of  importance,  and  that  the  Consonants  are  even 
indebted  for  their  existence  to  the  friendly  offices  performed  by  the 
Vowels.  I  have  purposely  omitted  among  the  examples  above  pro- 
duced, two  parallel  terms  for  Father  and  Mother,  as  the  French  Pcre 
and  Mere,  where  the  second  Consonant  of  the  Radical  has  been  lost. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  Languages  are  often  liable  to  such  accidents  ; 
yet  it  generally  happens,  as  in  this  case,  that  sufficient  evidence  still 
remains  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  origin  from  which  the 
words  are  derived.  No  one  doubts,  that  the  terms  Pere  and  Mere 
belong  to  the  series  of  Words,  expressing  the  same  meaning,  which 
I  have  before  detailed ;  as  the  sense,  which  these  terms  bear,  and  the 
Consonants,  which  still  remain,  are  fully  sufficient  to  preserve  and  to 
attest  their  affinity.  The  evidence  of  Identity  is  not  at  all  disturbed 
by  this  accident,  nor  is  our  dependence  on  the  permanency  of  Conso- 

b  nants. 
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nants,  as  the  records  of  affinity,  at  all  diminished.  On  the  contrary, 
these  solitary  instances  of  deviation  will  afford  an  example  of  that 
peculiar  force,  attached  to  an  exception,  by  which,  as  we  are  told, 
a  Rule  is  at  once  confirmed  and  illustrated. 


(2.) 

The  Writer  endeavours  to  explain  fully  and  precisely  his  Hypothesis,  as  it  relates 
to  the  means  of  recognising  the  Affinity  of  Words  by  their  symbols. — The  object  of 
the  Art  of  Etymology,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed. — The  Alphabet  ar- 
ranged, as  it  relates  to  the  purposes  of  the  Etymologist. — The  Cognate  Consonants 
minutely  detailed. — The  inflexions  of  Verbs  and  Nouns,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  examined. 
— The  changes  of  certain  Consonants  in  modern  Languages. — Every  evidence  tends  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  former  assertion,  as  an  Etymological  Axiom,  by  which 
alone  the  purposes  of  an  Art  are  performed,  that  the  Cognate  Consonants,  under  the 
same  or  similar  ideas,  decide  on  the  Affinity  of  Words,  and  that  the  Vowels  are  to 
be  totally  rejected. 


X  HAVE  now  possessed  my  Reader  with  a  full  view  of  one  part  of 
my  Hypothesis,  from  conclusions,  which  have  been  drawn  from  the 
most  familiar  examples.  It  is  necessary  however,  that  we  should 
proceed  with  great  care  and  caution  in  laying  the  foundation  of  our 
Theory;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Writer  to  detail  more  minutely, 
and  under  various  points  of  view,  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  on  which 
that  Theory  has  been  formed.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  impressed 
with  the  most  distinct  conception  respecting  the  object,  which  the 
Etymologist  endeavours  to  attain  by  the  exercise  of  his  Art ;  and  we 
must  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  to  arrange  with  all  possible 
precision,  the  qualities  or  properties  of  those  materials,  by  which,  the 
purposes  of  his  Art  can  be  effected.  It  should  seem  as  if  the  race  of 
Etymologists  had  passed  their  lives  without  endeavouring  to  decide  in 
their  own  minds,  or  even  to  enquire,  what  was  the  object  of  their  re- 
search, and  what  were  the  principles,  on  which  it  should  be  conducted 

That 
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That  is,  our  Etymologists  have  never  thought  it  necessary  to  define, 
or  even  to  investigate  what  constitutes  the  nature  of  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  terms,  belonging  to  each  other  :    These  terms  they  attempt 
to  discover,  under  the  sole  guidance  of  some  obscure  and  undefined 
impression,  not  altogether  abhorrent  from  the  truth.     Thus,  for  exam- 
ple;   if  any  Etymologist  had  ever  enquired  of  himself  the  precise 
grounds  and  reasons,  on  which  he  was  authorised  to  assert,  that  the 
terms,  which  he  had  collected  as  parallel  to   Father,   were  in  truth 
related  to  each  other ;  he  must  have  been  led  to  see  and  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  supposed  them  to  belong  to  each  other,  because  they 
conveyed  the  same  or  similar  ideas,  and  were  represented  by  the  same 
Cognate  Consonants;    and  he  must  have  acknowledged    moreover, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Vowels  gave  him  no  assistance  in  forming 
this  opinion  respecting  their  affinity.     If,  I  say,  any  Etymologist,  at 
any  time,  had  thus  communed  with  himself,  and  had  enquired  even  in 
a  single  instance,  into  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  on  the  affinity  of 
those  words,  which  he  was  perpetually  producing  as  parallel,  under 
the   influence  of  an  obscure  and  undefined  conception;  he  must  at 
once  have  been  conducted  to  the  Axiom,  that  the  Cognate  Consonants, 
conveying  the  same  or  similar  ideas,  alone  decided  on  the  affinity  of 
Words,  and  that  the  Vowels  availed  nothing.     Under  this  Axiom 
alone,  the  researches  of  the  Etymologist  assume   the  functions  and 
perform   the  purposes  of  an  Art.     All,   which  has  been  at  present 
effected,  is  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits,  without  any  vestiges 
of  a  Principle  or  a  System.     The  most  profound  and  acute  of  our 
Etymologists  is  excluded   from  the  province  and  the  praise  of  an 
Artist.     Even  in  the  happiest  exertions  of  his  labour  or  his  skill,  he 
can   claim  only  the    merit  of  an    industrious  collector,   who  is  not 
wholly  destitute  of  some  obscure  and  indistinct  impressions,  connected 
with  the  nature  of  his  duty,  which  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of  a.  few 
parallel     terms     directly    attached    to    each   other,    and    presenting 
themselves  to  his  view,  under  some  undefined  traits  of  affinity  and 
resemblance. 

The  principles  of  our  Theory  may  be  thus  more  amply  and  dis- 
tinctly unfolded.     It  will  be  granted,  I  imagine,  that  it  is  the  business 

of 
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of  the  Etymologist  to  discover  those  Words,  which  belong  to  or  are 
irlated  to  each    other.     Now  words  cannot   belong  to   each   other, 
unless,  by  some  process  of  change,  they  have  passed  into  each  other. 
If  words  pass  into  each  other,  they  must  carry  with  them  the  train  ot" 
ideas,  which  they  convey  ;    and  thus,  in  words  related  to  each  other, 
the  same  fundamental  idea  must  exist,  either  in  an  apparent  or  a  latent 
state.     The  fundamental  idea,  in  a  series  of  words  related  to  each 
other,  may  be  latent  or  obscure,  amidst  the  various  senses,   which 
those  Words  represent ;  for  the  same  reason,  as  the  fundamental  idea 
in  the  same  word  in  the  same  Language  may  be  obscure  amidst  the 
dirlerent  senses,    which  that  word  conveys.     Still  however  we   all 
agree,  that  the  different  senses  of  any  Word,  however  numerous  they 
may  be,  and  however  remote  some  of  them  may  appear  from  each 
other,  must  hajve  been  formed  from  the  same  fundamental  notion, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  process,  by   which  those  senses  have 
been  propagated.     Thus,  then,  in  discovering  the  Affinity  of  Words, 
it  is  necessary  to  shew,  that  they  appear  under  forms,  which  by  the 
familiar  operations  of  Language,  may  have  passed  into  each  other,  and 
that  they  contain  the  same  fundamental  idea. 

It  will  be  agreed,  that  it  would  be  the  vainest  and  idlest  of  all 
pursuits  to  enquire  about  the  Affinity  of  certain  Words  to  each  other, 
which  is  to  be  ascertained  by  shewing,  that  the  forms,  under  which 
,  they  appear,  have  passed  into  each  other ;  if  in  considering  the  familiar 
changes  of  Language  it  should  be  found,  that  all  Words  pass  into  each 
other  without  any  recording  marks  of  difference  or  distinction,  by 
which  one  set  or  class  of  Words  can  be  separated  or  distinguished 
from  another.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  component  parts  of  Words, 
that  is,  the  Letters,  by  the  changes  of  which  into  each  other,  the 
various  forms  of  Words  are  produced,  must  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
supply  these  marks  of  distinction.  That  is,  it  is  necessary,  that 
certain  Letters  should  so  regularly  and  familiarly  pass  into  each  other, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  that  the  Words,  in  which  such  Letters 
are  found,  thus  familiarly  passing  into  or  Commutable  with  each 
other,  may  be  justly  said  to  belong  to  each  other,  as  distinguished 
from  other  Words,  attached  to  other  sets  and  classes  of  Letters.  It  is 

the 
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the  duty  therefore  of  the  Etymologist  to  discover  such  Letters,  which 
by  thus  regularly  and  familiarly  passing  into  each  other,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  rest,  will  afford  those  marks  of  record  and  distinction,  by 
which  the  Affinity  of  Words  is  ascertained.  If  any  Letters  should  be 
found,  which  pass  into  each  other,  without  supplying  any  such  records 
of  Affinity;  these  should  be  rejected  as  useless  and  impeding  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Etymologist,  however  important  those  Letters  may 
be,  in  fulfilling  other  purposes.  Such  Letters,  which  by  passing  into 
each  other  create  difference  of  forms,  without  supplying  any  distinc- 
tive records  of  the  affinity  of  those  forms,  must  impede  and  embarrass 
the  Art  of  the  Etymologist;  whose  duty  it  is  to  discover  the  Affinity 
of  forms,  amidst  all  the  disguises  of  difference  and  variety. 

In  the  examples  above  produced  we  have  seen,  that  the  Conso- 
nants of  the  same  power,  or  the  Cognate    Consonants  by  remaining 
attached  to  the  same  idea,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Consonants  do 
preserve  this  distinctive  affinity  ;  and  that  the  Vowels,  by  passing  into 
each  other  promiscuously,  afford  no  marks  of  affinity  whatever,  but 
on  the,contrary  tend  to  obscure  that  affinity,  by  increasing  the  variety 
of  forms.     Thus,  then,  as  I  before  observed,  in  the  representation  of 
the  above  terms,  for  the  purposes  of  Etymology,  I  would  entirely 
reject  the  bowels ;  and  I  should  say,  that  Father  would  be  best  repre- 
sented by  some  mode  like  the  following ;  FfR,  PTR,  VTR,  VDR,  &c. 
or  F,  P,  VjD,  TJR— Mother  by  MTR,  MDR,  &c.  or  M}D,  TjR  and 
Daughter  by  DGTR,  TCTR,  TTR,  &c.  or  D,  T,  &c. }  G,  C,  T,  &c.  ]  R. 
This  representation  will  fully  answer  my  purpose,  till  we  have  defined 
with  precision  the  nature  and  number  of  these  Cognate  Consonants ; 
and  we  at  once  see,  how,  by  this  simple  mode  of  generalising  the  sub- 
ject,  the  mist  begins  to  vanish    from  our  eyes,    which  had  before 
darkened  all  our  views,  and  clouded  all  our  conceptions  on  the  nature 
of  Languages.     It  is  not  possible  to  express  the  progress,  which  we 
have  made  in  the  Art  of  Etymology  by  this  simple  artifice  of  wholly 
rejecting  the    Vowels.      We  might  almost  say,   that  every  cause  of 
difficulty,  as  it   relates  to  the   foundation  of  a  System,  is  obviated, 
when  this  Axiom  of  totally  disregarding  the  Vowels  is  brought  into 
effect,  by  removing  them  altogether  out  of  our  sight.     Having  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  so  far  in  certain  instances,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  make  a  rapid 
progress  in  our  ideas  of  generalization.  These  words,  we  see,  are 
what  Etymologists  have  called  the  Same  words,  as  being  words  con- 
veying the  Same  notion,  and  appearing  under  Consonants  of  the  Same 
power.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  Etymologist,  we  know,  not  only 
to  discovep  the  Same  words  in  various  Languages,  that  is,  the  Words 
directly  Parallel  conveying  the  Same  sense,  which  have  passed  into 
each  other,  but  those  likewise,  which  in  passing  into  each  other  have 
assumed  different  senses.  Now  it  will  be  at  once  acknowledged,  that 
these  terms  thus  passing  into  each  other,  though  conveying  perhaps 
senses  very  different  and  apparently  very  remote  from  each  other,  must 
be  attended  by  the  same  accidents,  which  are  observed  to  take  place 
under  the  familiar  operations  of  Language  in  similar  cases  of  words 
passing  into  each  other.  That  is,  the  Cognate  Consonants  will  con- 
tinue to  be  attached  to  Words,  related  to  each  other,  by  the  process 
of  passing  into  each  other,  whether  those  Words  contain  the  same 
sense,  or  different  senses.  In  all  cases  therefore  the  existence  of  the 
Same  Cognate  Consonants  must  still  be  regarded  as  the  record,  by 
which  the  Affinity  of  Words  is  to  be  recognised;  if  it  can  be  shewn, 
that  amidst  their  diversities  of  meaning  they  do  in  fact  contain  the 
Same  fundamental  idea. 

As  it  is  from  the  observation  of  Facts  alone  that  we  can  deduce 
these  principles,  and  not  from  any  abstract  reasoning  on  the  nature  of 
the  Consonants  and  the  Vowels;  we  must  not  depend  on  the  evidence 
of  the  few  examples  given  above,  but  we  must  convince  ourselves  by 
a  survey  of  other  examples,  that  the  same  process  of  Language  is  uni- 
versal; that  is,  that  the  Cognate  Consonants  remain  attached  to 
Words,  as  the  record  of  their  affinity,  and  that  the  Vowels  afford  no 
record  whatever.  The  Writer  feels  an  embarrassment  in  deciding  on 
the  mode,  by  which  he  should  exhibit  this  truth,  as  founded  on  the 
evidence  of  Facts,  to  the  mind  and  the  eye  of  the  Reader  in  an  intro- 
ductory Dissertation  ;  when  the  whole  Work  is  destined  to  illustrate 
the  same  truth  by  a  series  of  similar  Facts.  All  that  can  be  done  must 
consist  only  in  producing  a  few  Facts,  or  in  pointing  out  the  mode  of 
observing  such  Facts,  or  in  detailing  some  general  information  on  the 

subject, 
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subject,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  support  the  writer  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  System.  I  shall  first  arrange  the  Alphabet  according 
to  a  mode,  useful,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  Etymologist ;  and  I  shall  then 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  Cognate  Consonants,  according  to  that 
arrangement.  When  this  is  performed,  I  must  request  the  Reader 
to  take  into  his  hands  any  book  of  Etymology,  as  Skinner,  Junius,  &c. 
in  which  the  acknowledged  parallel  terms  are  recorded ;  and  he  will 
find,  after  the  most  superficial  view  of  a  single  half  hour,  employed 
in  the  enquiry,  that  the  general  current  of  examples,  which  pass  before 
him,  exhibit  similar  Facts  to  those,  which  the  above  examples  have  dis- 
played, and  authorise  conclusions,  which  are  supposed  in  my  Hypo- 
thesis. 

We  may  divide  the  Consonants  into  three  classes,  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  i.  M,  B,  F,  P,  V.  2.  C,  D,  G,  J,  K,  Q,  S,  T,  X,  Z. 
3.  L,  N,  R.  The  Letters  in  the  first  Class  have  been  called  Labials; 
and  we  shall  find,  that  they  familiarly  pass  into  each  other,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  Letters  in  the  second  Class  have  been 
variously  arranged,  under  different  names;  but  however  useful  these 
divisions  may  be  for  some  purposes,  they  are  totally  repugnant  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Etymologist,  as  we  shall  find,  that  the  Letters  in  the 
second  Class  pass  familiarly  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest.  The  Letters  L,  N,  R,  are  placed  in  a  Class,  not  as  being  similar 
to  each  other,  but  as  being  distinct  from  each  other,  and  as  having 
laws  peculiar  to  themselves ;  as  will  be  more  particularly  explained  on 
a  future  occasion.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  these  Classes  are 
not  sometimes  connected ;  as  we  shall  find,  that  all  the  Consonants, 
under  certain  circumstances  and  by  certain  processes,  have  passed  into 
each  other,  as  the  Etymologists  have  abundantly  shewn.  We  shall 
find,  however,  that  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  Language  the  dis- 
tinctions are  faithfully  preserved,  and  that  no  confusion  arises  from 
this  partial  connection  of  the  classes.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  distinction,  or  of  preserving  and  recording  the  distinctive  Affinities 
of  Words,  that  certain  Consonants  regularly  and  familiarly  pass  into 
each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  partial  connection  of 
'hese  Classes  with  each  other,  like  the  exceptions  of  a  Rule,  serves 

rather 
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rather  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  general  principle  of  distinction. 
It  must  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  mode,  in  which  these  Classes 
are  connected,  is  conducted  by  laws  of  Uniformity,  affording  marks 
of  distinction,  not  less  defined  than  those,  which  belong  to  the  more 
general  analogies. 

The  Grammarians  have -told  us,  that  those  Consonants  are  Cognate, 
which  are  Changed  into  or  are  Commutahle  with  each  other,  in  the 
inflexions  of  Nouns  and  Perks.     These  instances  are  well  chosen,  as 
the  different  Declensions  and  Conjugations  of  Nouns  and  Verbs  repre- 
sent to  us  the  Laws,  by  which  large  and  distinct  classes  of  words  are 
varied  in  the  familiar  operations  of  a  Language.     We  must  observe 
too,  that  the  changes  of  the  Consonants  in  the  same  word,  in  certain 
cases  and  tenses,  will  shew  to  us  the  mode,   by  which  the  mind  is 
accustomed  to  proceed  with  Consonants,  when  it  is  desirous  to  repre- 
sent by  their  means  the  same  idea,  under  some  variation.     It  is  easy 
to  understand,  that  the  mind  must  be  swayed  by  the  influence  of  a 
similar  impression,  so  as  to  adopt  a  similar  artifice,  when  it  endeavours 
to  propagate  variety  of  meaning,  under  the  same  fundamental  idea,  in 
the  production  of  the  same  Race  of  Words  ;    that  is,  of  a  Race  of 
Words  directly  passing  into  each,  and  connected  with  each  other. 
The  Grammarians  have  done  well,  I  say,  in  delivering  the  Definition, 
which  they  give  us  of  the  Cognate  Consonants ;  as  connected   with 
the  examples,  to  which  they  have  appealed,  but  they  have  strangely 
and  most  grossly  erred  in  detailing  those  Cognate  Consonants ;  as  the 
facts  exhibited  in  their  examples  are  repugnant  to  their  arrangement. 
The  Vowels  P,  B,  F,  (H,  B,  4>,)  as  they  tell  us,  are  Cognate  Consonants, 
and  L,  M,  N,  R,  are  Immutable,  because  they  have  no  corresponding 
Letters,  into  which  they  may  be  changed  in  the  inflexions  of  Nouns 
and  Verbs,  "  Liquidae  vel   Immntabiles  ajuera/SoAa,  A,  M,  N,  P. — 
"  Quia  non  literas  Antistoichas  vel  Cognatas,  quibus  ipsse  mutentur  in 
"  Verbornin  ct  Nominum  inflexionibus  habent." 

Our  Grammarians  might  have  learnt  from  their  own  examples, 
that  M  should  be  added  as  a  Cognnfc  Letter  to  P,  B,  F  ;  and  that  these 
Consonants  are  changed  into  each  in  different  tenses  of  the  same 
verb,  or  in  representing  the  same  idea  under  different  circumstances. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  action  of  Beating  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  TUP,  TUF,  and 
TUM  or  TUMM  ;  or,  as  we  know  not  precisely  the  sound  of  the 
Greek  v,  by  TP,  TF,  TM,  TMM,  (Tvrrrto,  erv-Trov,  rervfya,  Tery/u/uai.) 
This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  verb  Tupto;  (TI/TTTW,)  as  the  Grammarians 
have  themselves  informed  us,  that  it  is  the  appropriate  nature  and 
quality  of  a  certain  Race  of  verbs,  which  have  P,  B,  F,  Pt,  in  one 
tense  to  assume  M  in  another,  "Praeteritum  Perfectum,"  say  our 
instructors,  "  formatur  a  Praeterito  Activo  mutando  in  conjugatione 
"  prima  <t>a  purum  in  M/j.ai,  M  geminate,  ut  Tervfya,  1f.rvp.fj.ai,  Oa 
"  impurum  in  Mat,  ut  Tereptya,  Tercpfjiai."  I  might  here  observe, 
that  in  various  other  Languages,  the  TP,  TM,  &c.  convey  the  same 
fundamental  idea  of  Beating — Striking,  &c.  Thus  TAP,  TAPPCW, 
(Germ.)  THUMP,  THUMBO,  THOMBO,  (Ital.)  &c.  are  acknowledged  to 
have  some  relation  to  Tvtto,  TETUMMQZ,  (Ti/7rra>)  ;  and  it  is  even 
seen,  that  the  Greek  DOUPOS,  AOI/TTOS,)  and  THAMBCZW,  (Qa/jifieiv, 
Perterrefacere,)  may  have  some  affinity  to  these  words.  The  Ety- 
mologists however  have  not  seen,  that  THUMB,  DAUM,  (Germ.)  &c. 
sTuAip,  «TAMP,  «TEP,  &c.  &c.  with  a  great  Race  of  words  to  be  found 
through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  idea.  We  shall  at  once  see,  how  the  abstract  representation  of 
the  idea  of  Beating  or  TAPfing  in  various  Languages  by  the  Ele- 
lementary  form  D,  S,  T,  }  M,  P,  MP,  &c.  &c.  tends  to  assist  our 
imagination  in  bringing  at  once  all  these  words,  within  the  sphere  of 
Affinity. 

The  Greeks  are  not  the  only  people,  whose  minds  or  organs  dis- 
posed them  to  fall  into  these  Labial  changes.  Every  Welshman  will 
inform  us,  that  in  their  language,  at  this  very  hour,  the  same  mutations 
are  familiar.  Even  in  different  positions  of  the  same  same  word,  P,  B, 
Mh  and  Ph,  are  changed  into  each  other.  "  Words  primarily  be- 
"  ginning  with  P"  have  four  initials,  says  Richards;  "  P,  B,  Mh,  Ph, 
"  as  Pen gwr,  a  man's  head;  ci  Ben,  his  head;  fy  Mhen,  my  head; 
"  ei  Phen,  her  head."  In  these  instances,  PEN,  BEN,  MHEN,  PHEN, 
are  different  forms  for  the  name  of  the  Head.  The  ordinary  Etymo- 
logists are  aware  of  these  changes.  M,  as  they  have  told  us,  was 
used  by  the  vEolians  for  P,  as  MATO  for  PATO,  to  walk,  (Maria,  Ylaraa, 

c  ambulo.) 
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ambulo.)  They  understand,  that  MORFE,  (Mop^,)  and  FORMA  — 
MUKMEEKS,  (Miy>fi>;£,)  and  FORMICA,  &c.  &c.  belong  to  each  other; 
and  Robert  Ainsworth  has  observed  the  constant  union  of  M  with 
B,  P,  in  a  vein  of  metaphor  worthy  of  an  Etymologist.  "  M,"  says  he, 
"  doth  not  refuse  to  usher  in  its  sister  labials,  B  and  P,  as  in  Ambulo 
tj  and  Ampins."  I  have  appealed  to  these  common  instances,  and 
quoted  these  humble  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
fact  on  the  mind  of  my  Reader,  and  to  shew,  that  the  connexion 
between  M,  B,  F,  P,  is  apparent  on  the  most  familiar  occasions,  and 
acknowledged  by  our  ordinary  Philologists. 

It  is  only  by  observing  the  actual  changes,  which  take  place  in 
a  great  variety  of  words,  that  we  can  fully  understand  the  precise 
mode,  by  which  these  changes  are  effected.  The  Letter  M,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Etymologist,  must  be  confounded  with  the  other 
Labials  ;  yet  on  some  occasions  we  may  observe  a  shade  of  difference, 
by  which  M  appears  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others.  At  the 
end  of  a  word  or  syllable  no  difference  appears  ;  and  they  are  all  in 
this  position  confounded  with  each  other.  In  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  however,  the  M  seems  to  be  separated  from  the  other  Labials, 
under  some  barrier  of  distinction,  by  which  it  maintains  its  place  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mother  and  its  paral- 
lels; in  the  changes  of  which,  as  we  perceive,  the  other  Labials  have 
not  intruded.  We  may  conceive,  that  something  of  this  sort  happens, 
by  observing  the  operations  of  Language,  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar.  We  see,  that  the  M  perpetually  connects  itself  with  the 
other  Labials  P  and  B,  &c.  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable  ;  as 
///«MP,  /////MB,  buWPer,  &c.,  though  we  do  not  familiarly  observe 
the  same  union  at  the  beginning  of  a  word;  but  we  generally  find, 
that  the  M  remains  alone,  and  separated  from  its  sister  Labials. 
We  find  however,  that  the  M  is  familiarly  applied  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  labials  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  or  in  words  of  one 
syllable,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  breathing,  as  in  r/MJWo, 
aMP/tt.v,  ttMP/u,  f/MlY/os,  (Aju<£i,  —  Circa,  A/u?reAos,  Vritis.)  In  modern 
Greek,  however,  the  M  precedes  the  B  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
when  no  symbol  for  a  Vowel  breathing  appears.  The  liquid  L,  as  it 

is 
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is  called,  is  a  familiar  organical  addition  to  the  Labials,  though  we 
shall  perpetually  find,  that  the  ML,  PL,  in  a  word,  is  a  significant 
Radical,  as  in  Ambulo,  Ampins,  &c.  The  Etymologists  have  remarked 
the  union  between  M  and  N,  which  should  be  extended  to  the  other 
Labials,  where  the  n  may  almost  always  be  considered  as  an  organical 
addition,  without  any  Radical  meaning  appropriate  to  itself,  or  as 
belonging  to  MN,  BN,  &c.,  as  ferMa,  (TepfjLa,)  terMixus,  steFo, 
steYaxoo,  (Sre^w,  Corono,  "Zretyavow,  Corono,  &c.  &c.  This  union 
is  perpetual.  In  the  organs  of  some  nations  the  sound  of  s  is  annexed 
to  P,  F ;  and  hence  the  Greeks  have  their  letter  ¥,  Psi,  which  repre- 
sents the  union  of  these  sounds.  But  this  union,  which  seldom 
appears,  opens  into  no  facts  important  in  the  Art  of  Etymology. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Consonants  in  the  second  Class ;  C,  D, 
G,  J,  K,  Q,  S,  T,  X,  Z,  which,  as  I  maintain,  familiarly  pass  into 
each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of 
Language.    The  Grammarians  have  observed,  that  T,  D,  TA,  (T,  A,0,) 
are  Cognate  with  each  other,  and  that  K,  G,  C//,  (K,  I",  X,)  are  Cognate 
with   each   other ;    but  they  ought  to  have  seen,  that  they  are  all 
Cognate  or  Commutable  with*  each  other.     In  the  examples  of  Mo- 
ther,  Father  and  Brother,  before  produced,  we  have  seen  only  the 
T  and  D  Changed  into  each  other;  but  in  the  example  of  Daughter  we 
have  D,  T  Changed  into  each  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  and 
GhT,  GT,  T,  CAT,  KhT,  in  the  middle  or  end  of  the  word ;  where  we 
see  the  two  Classes  blended  with  each  other.     Among  the  parallel 
terms  produced  by  Wachter  for  MUTER,  Mother,  we  find  the  Sclavo- 
nic  words  MAC,  MACIER,   MACZ,   MACZER,  MASS,   MATE,   MATKA  ; 
where  we  see,  how  the  C,  CZ,  S,  TK  are  likewise  to  be  added,  as 
Commutable  Consonants  with  the  D,  T,  T^.     The  Greek  Verbs  will 
fully   illustrate  the  same  changes.     In    TASSO   and  TATTO,  (Tao-trw, 
TaTTw,)  TS  and  TT  signify  *  To  Arrange  ; '  and  in  eTAGon,  TAKSO  or 
TAXO,  teTAcna,  (Erayov,  Ta£w,  Tera^a,)  theTKS,  TX,  TCh,  have  the 
same  meaning;  and  thus  we  see,  that  S,  T,  KS  or  X,  Ch,  are  Cognate 
or   Commutable    Consonants.     Again,    FRAZO,    To    Speak,    becomes 
FRASO,    eFRAD-ow,    /teFnAKA,     (Qpa^w,    <bpaa-w,    E(f>pa$ov,     Ilcc^oa/ca,) 
where  we  perceive,  that  Z,  S,  I),  K  or  C,  are  Cognate  or  Commutable 
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into  each  other.     Thus  we  perceive,  how  the  two  Classes  T,  D,  Tk, 
K,  G,  C/i,  arc  inseparably  blended  and  confounded  with  each  other*' 
We  perceive  moreover,  that  other  Letters  Z,  X  and  S,  are  introduced, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  same  Series  of  Commutable  Letters. 

The  S  has  been  considered  by  the  Grammarians  as  a  Letter  in- 
vested with  a  power  peculiar  to  itself.  "  £  est  sure  potcstatis  litera." 
The  Letter  S  is  not  distinguished  by  any  privileges,  which  are  denied 
to  other  Letters.  In  the  ordinary  distribution  of  our  Alphabets, 
every  Letter  may  be  considered  as  a  Letter  of  its  own  power,  or  as 
having  a  power  or  property,  peculiar  to  itself.  Still,  however,  certain 
Letters  may  have  a  power — property  or  propensity  to  pass  into  each 
other,  without  any  disturbance  of  this  peculiar  property,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  each  other;  or  any  derangement  of 
the  particular  degrees  of  Affinity,  which  these  Letters  may  bear  to 
each  other.  Different  modes  of  classing  Letters  may  have  their  use, 
according  to  the  different  purposes,  to  which  their  classification  is 
applied.  Yet  no  division  can  be  more  faulty  and  imperfect  than  that 
of  the  Grammarians,  which  we  have  just  exhibited,  respecting  the 
Connate  Letters,  when  considered  under  their  property  of  Commuta- 
biliti)  into  each  other,  in  the  inflexions  of  Nouns  and  Verbs.  We  see 
most  unequivocally,  that  in  the  Inflexions  of  Verbs,  the  Letters  C  or 
Ch,  D,  G,  K,  S,  T,  X,  Z,  pass  familiarly  or  are  changed  into  each  other, 
whatever  may  be  their  peculiar  relation  to  each  other,  or  the  precise 
process,  by  which  this  change  is  produced.  We  do  not  obtain  from 
the  Greek  verbs  any  distinct  evidence  of  the  peculiar  relation  or  the 
degrees  of  Affinity,  which  these  Letters  bear  to  each  other,  though  it 
does  not  from  hence  follow,  that  such  degrees  of  Affinity  may  not 
exist.  Thus  it  may  still  be,  that  T,  D,  Th,  which  some  call  Dentals, 
and  K,  G,  Ch,  which  some  call  Palatines,  form  two  sets,  in  some 
measure,  distinct  from  each  other,  as  containing  Letters  more  parti- 
cularly related  to  each  other.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  idea,  or  to 
this  mode  of  division,  for  certain  purposes,  and  on  certain  occasions  ; 
but  I  still  affirm,  that  it  is  a  division,  entirely  false,  as  applied 
to  the  definition  of  the  Grammarians,  and  altogether  useless  and 
improper  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Etymologist.  We  know,  that 
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the  sound  of  Q  is  similar  to  that  of  C,  Ck,  or  of  the  hardened  G,  with 
the  vowel  u  after  them  ;  and  that  J  is  nothing  but  one  of  the  sounds 
annexed  to  G,  as  in  George,  which  might  have  been  written  Jgorge  ; 
and  thus  we  see,  that  the  letters  C,  D,  G,  J,  K,  Q,  S,  T,  X,  Z,  should  be 
arranged  in  the  same  Class  as  Letters,  which  are  Cognate  or  Commu- 
tahle  into  each  other,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  Language. 

Similar  facts  are  exhibited  in  the  Latin  Verbs.  Thus  C  is  changed 
into  X,  CT,  as  diCo,  diXi,  diCTttm,  by  a  general  analogy,  and  some- 
times into  S  and  T,  as  parCo,  parSi,  parSum,  sardo,  sarSi,  sarYum  ; 
—  D  into  S,  as  raDo,  raS/,  raSum  ;  —  G  into  X  and  CT  by  a  general 
rule  reGo,  reXi,  reCTtim,  and  sometimes  into  S,  as  merGo,  merSi, 
merSttm  ;  —  Q  into  X  and  CT,  ascoQ.no,  coXi,  coCTum;  —  SC  into  T  and 
ST,  woSCo,  noTum,  paSCo,  paSTum  ;  —  T  into  S,  and  CT  into  X,  as 
mTTo,  OTiSi,  miSSum  ;—  CT  into  X,  fleCTo,  JleXi,  faXum.  In  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Nouns  the  same  changes  are  likewise  visible.  Thus,  in 
Latin,  C  is  changed  into  CT,  as  7aC,  CTzs;  —  S  into  D,  T,  as  peS, 
peDis,parS,  parTis,  &c-  &c.  ;  —  X  into  C,  G,  CT,  as  paX,  pads,  leX., 
leGis,  noX,  noCTis.  In  Greek,  S  passes  into  T,  Th  and  D,  as  gel]  oS, 
oT-os,  AwjwS,  uTh-os,  lamp}aS,  aD-os,  (FeAtus,  TO?,  Kopys,  ^os, 
AafiTras,  5os,)  X  into  K,  KT,  G,  Ch,  as  kul}iX,  iK-os,  an]aX,  CT-o*, 
fett^iX,  iG-os,  beX,  beeChos,  (Kv\t£,  KOS,  Ai/a^,  KTOS,  ;  TerTj^,  70?, 


The  various  offices,  which  these  Letters  perform  in  modern  Lan- 
guages, would  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  attest  their  Affinity.     In 
our  own  Language,  C  is  used  for  S  and  K,  as  in  City  and  Cap,  quasi 
,  Kap  ;  and  T  has  the  sound  of  SA,  as  naTion,  quasi  naSHion  or 
In  the  Spanish  Language,  the  C  is  sounded  like  Th,  before 
some  Vowels,  and  like  the  K  before  others  ;    and  when  h  follows  the 
C,  "it  is  pronounced,"  says  Del  Pueyo,   "as  in  the  English  muCfi, 
"  muCho."     In  German,  C  is  represented  by  TSay  ;  and  before  some 
Vowels  it  is  sounded  like  TS.     In  Italian,  C  is  sounded  like  TCk,  as 
in  Cesurc,  C'ecita,  which  is  pronounced  '  TChesare,   TCheTChita,'  in 
so  delicate   a  manner,  that  you  cannot  distinguish,  says  Veneroni, 
whether  a  T  or  D  be   sounded.     "  Pour  parler  avec  la  delicatesse 
"  Italienne,   il  faut  faire  sentir  le  T  de  Tchesarc,  Tchetchita,  &c.  si 
"  doucement,  que  Ton  ne  connoisse  pas,  si  Ton  prononce  un  T  ou 
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"  xm  D."  Veneroni  represents  the  sound  of  the  Italian  G,  and 
GG,  before  the  Vowels  e,  i,  by  DG,  as  Giro,  Oggi,  DGiro,  oDG/.  We 
may  from  hence  see,  how  Oggi  oroDG?,  may  belong  to  hoDie,  and  how 
Dgiro  or  Tgiro,  Giro,  Guros,  (Tvpos,  Gyms,)  may  belong  to  such  terms 
as  Tour,  Tour-n-er,  (Fr.)  T/tr-n,&c.  &c.,  with  a  great  race  of  parallel 
words  to  be  found  through  a  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech. 

The  Affinity  of  the  Cognate  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  such  as  they 
are  detailed  in  the  present  arrangement,  will  enable  us  to  understand, 
from  what  source  has  arisen  that  cluster  of  Consonants,  which  certain 
writers  have  so  violently  and  unwisely  condemned  in  some  Languages, 
as  in  the  German,  &c.  It  has  arisen  from  an  attempt  at  extreme  ac- 
curacy in  expressing  those  different  sounds  existing  in  different  Cognate 
Consonants,  which  the  speaker  combines  together  at  the  same  time. 
These  mingled  sounds  are  to  be  found,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all 
forms  of  Speech,  which  differ  chiefly  in  this  respect,  than  in  some 
Languages  more  precision  is  employed  in  representing  that  com- 
bination of  sounds  by  the  power  of  symbols.  One  Language  adopts  the 
various  characters,  which  are  separately  used  to  express  the  different 
sounds,  of  which  the  combination  is  formed,  while  another  employs 
a  single  and  peculiar  symbol  for  that  purpose  ;  and  a  third  contents 
itself  with  adopting  a  character,  sometimes  used  for  one  of  those 
mixed  sounds,  of  which  the  union  consists. 

In   our  own   Language   this   combination   of  sounds   has   been 
strongly  felt  by  other  nations  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  the  re- 
presentation of  our  words  by  Foreigners  is  loaded  with  Consonants, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  ears  of  their  countrymen  the 
nature  of  those  combined  sounds,  about  which  we  so  little  reflect,  and 
which  we  ourselves  are  satisfied  with  expressing  by  a  single  symbol. 
Thus  in  a  German  Dictionary,  now  before  me,  I  find  the  sounds  ot 
our  letters  C  or  Ch  and  J,  generally  represented  by  TSCA  and  DSC/z 
as  in  Church  and  Judge,  by  TSChohrTCh,  and  DSC/wDSC// ;  The  sound 
of  the  G  in  Genius  I  likewise  find  to  be  represented  by  J)SChemtu.  The 
Sclavonic  Dialects  exhibit  likewise  most  fully  this  union  of  sounds. 
In  the  Russian  Language,  the  sound  oftwxj  Letters  has  been  repre- 
sented by  TS,  TiCh  ;    and  the  enunciation  of  a  third  appears  to  be  of 
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so  complicated  a  nature,  that  in  an  attempt  to  express  this  sound  to 
a  French  ear,  the  author  of  my  Russian  Grammar  represents  it  by 
C/iTCh,  "  en  faisant  tres  peu  sentir  le  T."  In  the  Eastern  Languages, 
this  relation  of  the  Cognate  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.  is  peculiarly 
observable,  as  well  by  their  uniou,  as  their  separation.  To  some  ears 
the  sounds  of  these  allied  Consonants  have  appeared  mingled  ;  and  to 
others  they  have  appeared  single;  and  hence  we  find  so  great 
a  variety  in  representing  the  same  term  among  the  Travellers  into  the 
East.  We  shall  perpetually  observe,  that  this  proceeds  solely  from 
the  cause  developed  in  my  hypothesis ;  namely,  that  certain  Conso- 
nants, Cognate  or  allied  to  each  other,  familiarly  pass  into  each  other* 
in  representing  the  same  idea,  and  that  the  Vowels  are  promiscuously 
changed  into  each  other.  If  we  do  not  allow  this  principle,  we  have 
no  evidence  to  assert,  that  the  following  terms  are  at  all  related  to 
each  other.  Dr.  Vincent  has  detailed  the  various  modes,  under  which 
different  writers  have  represented  one  part  of  a  compound,  expressing 
a  River  in  India,  after  the  following  manner ;  "  DJen,  D  an,  TSChan, 
"  TSChen,  Chan,  Chen,  Chin,  Jen,  Gen,  TSChun,  Chun,  Shan,  San" 
( Fbyage  of  Nearchus. ) 

From  considering  this  combination  of  Cognate  Consonants,  we 
shall  be  led  to  a  very  important  observation  in  the  developement  of 
Language.  The  difficulty  in  unravelling  the  origin  of  a  word  consists 
in  discovering  the  true  Radical  form,  concealed  under  the  Consonants, 
by  which  it  is  represented.  The  two  letters,  between  which  no 
Vowel  breathing  is  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  a  Word,  may  some- 
times represent  the  Radical  form,  but  they  may  likewise  only  repre- 
sent the  combination  of  sounds,  annexed  to  what  we  may  consider  as 
the  first  Letter  of  the  Radical.  Thus  the  Elementary  form  of  the 
above  terms  DJen,  £c.  I  consider  to  be  CN,  DN,  &c. ;  and  hence  the 
DJ ,  TSCA  may  be  regarded  as  representing  only  the  first  Consonant  in 
the  Radical.  Whenever  I  imagine  this  to  be  the  fact,  I  shall  com- 
monly place  a  line  over  such  Letters,  DJ,  T5CA  in  representing  the 
Radical  form  D.JN ;  and  whenever  no  such  line  is  placed,  each  Con- 
sonant is  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  Radical  Consonants.  It  is 
easy  to  understand,  that  a  Vowel  breathing  would  readily  insinuate 
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itself  in  the  attempt  to  enunciate  a  combination  of  sounds,  represent- 
ing the  first  Letter  of  the  Radical.  Thus  it  might  have  happened  in. 
some  of  the  terms  above  produced,  and  the  Tschun,&c.  might  have 
become  Teschun.  We  should  always  have  our  attention  awake  to 
this  circumstance,  as  to  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  discovering 
the  true  Radical  Characters.  If  such  a  fact,  as  I  have  supposed,  had 
really  taken  place,  and  we  had  been  induced  from  hence  to  imagine, 
that  TS  was  the  Radical  instead  of  TN,  SN,  &c.,  all  our  labour  to 
arrange  the  word  in  its  due  place  would  have  been  vain  and  fruitless. 

The  third  of  the  Classes,  into  which  I  have  divided  the  Alphabet 
for  the  purposes  of  Etymology,  is  L,  N,  R,  the  Letters  of  which  Class 
may  be  considered  as  distinct  from  each  other  in  the  familiar  opera- 
tions of  Language,  and   to    be  governed   by   laws,  which   demand 
a   separate  discussion.     The  Letters  L,  M,  N,  R,  are  called  by  the 
Grammarians  Liquids,   and  sometimes  Immutables : — "Liquidae  \e\ 
"  Immutabiles,  A,  M,  N,  P: "  and  the  reason,  which  the  Grammarians 
give  for  their  being  called  Immutables,  is  thus  described  ;  "  Quce  non 
"  Literas  Antistoichas  vel  Cognatas,  quibus  ipsze  mutentur  in  verborum 
"  et  nominum  inflexionibus,  habent."     Robert  Ainsworth  observes  on 
this  definition,  "  All  the   Liquids   by  the   Grammarians   are  called 
"  Immutables,  as  in  fact  they  are  with  respect  to  the  Mutes,  but  not 
"  in  regard  to  themselves,  which  is  evident  from  Nv/Mf>t],  Lymplm, 
"  Ager,  Agellus,  Aeipiov,  Lilium,  Uavpos,  Paulus."     Though  most  of 
these  examples  are  unfortunately  chosen,  yet  the  fact  sometimes  takes 
place  on  certain  occasions,  and  in  the  organs  of  some  nations.     These 
changes,  however,  are  so  rare,  that  they  produce  no  effect  in  the 
general  arrangements  of  Language.     The  Letter  L  first  demands  our 
attention.     The  Etymologist  must  consider  the  L  as  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  two  Classes  C,  D,  &c.   B,  F,  &c.,  not  as  being 
changed  into  them,  but  as  having  the  Letters  of  these  Classes  per- 
petually attached  to  it,  both  as  following  and  preceding  it,  in  expressing 
the  same  or  similar  ideas.     The  N  and  u  likewise  follow  the  L,  though 
not  so  frequently  and  familiarly.     We  may  thus  represent  the  L  as  con- 
nected with  the  Letters,  which  I  have  detailed,  C,  &c.  B,  &c.]ALjc, 
&c.  B,  &c.  3f,  R  ;  where  we  may  observe,  that  this  general  representa- 
tion 
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tion  resolves  itself  into  various  forms.  The  L  may  be  the  first  Conso- 
nant of  the  word,  with  or  without  a  Vowel  preceding  it,  and  with  or 
without  the  Letters  c,  &c.  B,  &c.  N,  R,  following  it,  or  the  L  may  be 
preceded  by  C,  &c.  B,  &c.  without  or  with  the  other  Letters  follow- 
ing it.  We  all  know,  that  the  L  is  found  in  words,  under  all  these 
positions,  and  forms ;  but  we  do  not  know,  that  all  these  forms,  different 
as  they  may  appear,  present  to  us,  in  the  familiar  operations  of  Lan- 
guage, a  series  of  Words  which  must  be  considered  as  directly 
belonging  to  each  other.  These  different  forms  constitute  indeed, 
in  various  degrees,  different  Radicals,  distinct  from  each  other ;  yet 
we  may  observe,  that  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language, 
wherever  we  have  an  L  existing  as  the  first  Consonant  of  a  Word, 
we  may  always  expect  to  find  a  series  of  words,  directly  connected 
with  each  other,  under  some  or  all  of  the  other  forms,  which  I  have 
above  detailed.  Those,  who  are  ignorant  of  this  law  in  the  structure 
of  Languages,  as  I  imagine  every  one  to  be,  will  be  astonished  to 
find,  \\o\vfumiliarly  and  constantly  this  fact  presents  itself,  in  the  most 
impressive  and  unequivocal  manner. 

There  are  but  few  facts,  writhin  .the  reach  of  discovery,  of  which 
some  traces  have  not  before  been  perceived.    The  connexion  of  C  with 
L  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  in  some  instances,  has  been  understood; 
yet  on  the   extensive  influence   of  this  relation,  and   on  the   other 
points,  which  I  have  just  unfolded,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  no 
conception  whatever  has  been  formed.     The  Spanish  Grammarians 
have   told   us,  that  the  double  L,  as  LL  in  their  Language,  is  pro- 
nounced "as  in   Italian  GL  or  LL  in  French,  which  sounds  as  if  an  « 
"was  after  the  first  L,  as  in  LLevar,  LLorar,  FhsaLLc."    Though  this 
is  a  very  imperfect  description,  we  gather  something  of  the  fact;  and 
we  see  in  LLorar,  what  they  all  agree,  that  LL  belongs  to  the  PL  in 
Latin,  as  PLoro;  and  they  acknowledge  likewise,  that  LLover,  To 
Rain ;  LLuvia,  Rain ;  LLenar,  To  Fill ;  LLano,  Plain ;  LLave,  A 
Key ;  LLamar,  To  Call,  belong  to  PLuo,  PLuvius,  PLenus,  PL/anus, 
CLavis  and  CLatno.     We  see  the  simple  form  of  PLenus  in  PLeo,  the 
ancient  Latin  word, — -PLcm,  (IlAeos,)  and  in  the  English  FuLL;  and 
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in  our  term  CALL,  with  the  Greek  KALeo,  (KaXew,  Voco,)  we  see 
a  simple  form  of  CLamo.  In  the  Italian  article,  GLj,  we  see,  how  the 
G  is  connected  with  the  L;  and  in  that  Language  the  same  union  of 
the  G  with  the  L  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  both  before  and  after  the 
L,  is  familiar,  where  no  G  appears  in  the  parallel  terms,  as  Fbglio, 
Voler,  Salgo  or  Saglio,  Satire,  Toglicrc  or  Tollerc,  Sec.  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  Latin  Folo,  Salio,  Tollo.  The  appearance  of  G  before  the 
L  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  so  familiar  in  Italian,  is  not  so  common  in 
other  forms  of  Speech,  in  the  process  of  Words  passing  through 
different  Languages. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  peculiarity  of  sound  is  annexed  to  the 
Welsh  LL,  which  the  Grammarians  find  it  difficult  to  express. 
Mr.  Richards  describes  it  thus :  "  LL  is  L  aspirated,  and  has  a  sound 
"  peculiar  to  the  Welsh.  It  is  pronounced  by  fixing  the  tip  of  the 
"  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  breathing  forcibly  through  the 
"  jaw-teeth  on  both  sides,  but  more  on  the  right,  as  if  written  in 
"  English  LLA."  We  see,  how  by  this  operation  with  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  and  the  teeth,  the  Palatials  and  Dentals  are  brought  into 
action ;  that  is,  how  the  sounds  of  C,  D,  &c.  are  mingled  with  the  L. 
To  my  organs  of  hearing  the  Dentals  appear  most  to  prevail  in  the 
enunciation  of  this  combined  sound ;  and  when  I  first  wrote  down 
words  from  the  mouths  of  the  Welsh,  I  was  surprized  to  find  many 
terms,  according  to  my  representation,  with  an  initial  T,  conveying 
certain  ideas ;  which,  as  I  well  knew,  were  not  familiarly  expressed 
under  that  form,  but  which  were  generally  represented  by  words, 
in  which  the  L  was  conspicuous,  as  Thug,  which  I  wrote  for 
Lhug,  Light,  &c.  &c.  This  union  of  the  Dental  sound  with 
L  will  shew  us,  why  we  find,  belonging  to  each  other,  (/.LYSSES 
and  ODussEUS,  (OSi/tro-eus,)  POLLux  and  POLuDfiUKES,  (Ilo\u- 
$ei/K>js,)  GILES  and  (e-oGlDivs,  &c.  &c.  These  changes  create  no 
difficulty  or  confusion,  when  the  laws  of  change  are  sufficiently 
understood. 

The  Reader  will  be  enabled,  by  the  following  examples,  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  fact,  which  I  before  asserted,  that  the  words  with 

L  as 
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L  as  the  first  Consonant,  appear  likewise  under  the  forms  CL,  BL, 
sometimes  with  the  additions  of  c,  &c.  and  B,  &c.  after  the  L,  as 
C,  &c.  B,  &c.jLjc,  B,  &c.  Thus  LAC  in  Latin  is  in  Greek  GALO;, 
GALACTOS,  gaLACTos,  (Fa\a,  TaXaKros,)  and  in  Celtic  we  have  Lhaeth, 
Lait,  &c.  In  gL\GOs,  gLAX,  (rAxryo?,  r\a£,  Lac,)  the  breathing 
between  the  G  and  L  is  lost.  We  find  likewise  in  the  Celtic  Dia- 
lects Blith,  Bloxd,  Meilg,  as  they  are  represented  by  Lhuyd,  where 
we  perceive,  that  the  Labial  sound  is  introduced  before  the  L.  Let 
us  mark  the  name  of  this  illustrious  Celt,  Lhuyd,  corresponding  with 
our  familiar  name  LLoyd;  and  let  us  remember  FLoyd,&cc.  We  per- 
ceive in  the  Celtic  MEILG,  how  we  are  brought  to  the  English  Milk, 
the  Latin  MULGCO,  and  the  Greek  aMELGo,  (A/xeA/yw.)  The  form  of 
BLITH  will  bring  us  to  the  Greek  BLITTO,  (BAn-Tw,  Exprimendo 
aufero,  ut  mel  e  favis,)  which  will  shew  us,  that  the  sense  of  the  Fluid 
Milk  is  taken  from  the  action  of  Milking,  as  relating  to  the  idea  of 
Expressing  or  Squeezing.  Among  the  terms  for  Lux  in  Lhuyd  I  find 
Golou,  Solus,  Going,  Glus,  Lhygad,  Les,  Leos.  We  here  see,  that 
the  SOLMS  brings  to  us  the  Latin  SOL  ;  and  that  the  form  LHUG,  LES, 
&c.  brings  us  to  Lux,  LIGHT,  &c.  &c.  We  shall  agree,  that  CLear, 
CLean,  Ci^arus,  &c.  belong  to  these  words  GOLOM,  &c. :  and  we  can- 
not doubt,  I  think,  that  ELZOS,  (H\zos,  Sol,)  is  attached  likewise  to 
the  same  words,  when  the  sound  of  g  in  g-*L  is  not  heard. 

Among  the  terms  for  LUTH/W  I  find,  in  Lhuyd,  KLAi,  KALLOT, 
KLADA^J  LHAID,  KLAsar,  LABG/Z  ;  and  we  remember  the  English 
CLAY,  which  in  some  places  is  called  GWALT,  together  with  the 
Latin  arGiLLa,  and  the  Greek  arGiLLos,  (A.pyi\os.)  We  here  see 
the  forms  CL,  KL  and  GL,  in  day,  KLCK,  GILL  ;  and  we  have  the 
Consonants  D,  T  and  B,  attached  to  the  Radical  KL,  together  with 
R,  &c.  We  perceive,  how  LHAID  coincides  with  LAD  and  LUT, 
in  ArLADflx  and  LUTMW,  and  how  the  LAB  in  £LABar,  and  LABan  is  the 
same.  We  cannot  help  noting,  how  the  English  words  SLIME,  SLOP, 
SLIP,  &c.  &c.  belong  to  the  form  KLAB,  where  the  Labials  succeed  the 
L ;  and  we  cannot  but  again  observe,  how  we  pass  from  this  form  to 
LIMZM,  (Lat.)  LOAM,  LIME,  (Eng.)  Labor,  i.  e.  To  Slide,  &c.  Let  us 
mark  in  SLIDE,  GLIDE,  how  the  d  is  annexed  to  the  L;  and  among 

the 
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the  parallel  terms  for  LABO/-,  in  Lhuyd,  we  have  the  Irish 
SLADCEW,  and  GLUAIS/'TW,  the  ArmoricLAMpra,  and  the  Welsh  LHITH/VJ. 
Here  SLEAV  coincides  in  form  with  SLIP  ; — SLAD  and  GLUAIS,  with 
SLIDE,  GLIDE  ; — LAMP  with  LAB,  &c.,  LHITII  with  LHAID,  &c.  We  see 
in  some  words,  how  the  R  is  added,  as  in  Klabar,  Lhithro,  &c.,  and 
as  it  is  likewise  in  Slaver,  Slohher,  Slither,  in  colloquial  Language,  &c. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  SOLM/W,  SOIL,  &c.  CLOD,  CHALK, 
SLATE,  SLUDGE,  SILEX,  CALX,  CHALIX,  (XaAt£,)  belong  to  these  terms 
for  CLAY,  KLAI,  &c. ;  and  we  must  even  on  this  slight  view  per- 
ceive, how  widely  extended  the  words  are  under  these  various  forms, 
which  relate  to  Dirt — Mud,  &c. 

This  perhaps  will  prepare  our  minds  for  my  hypothesis,  which 
supposes,  that  Languages  are  formed  from  terms  relating  to  the 
Earth,  Ground,  the  SOLHW,  SOIL,  CLAY,  &c.  &c.  The  term  CALX, 
which  I  have  just  produced,  relates  at  once  to  the  Ground,  and  to  the 
Heel,  the  treader  upon  it.  Let  us  mark  in  the  H  of  HEEL,  the  ap- 
proximation to  the  CAL  ;  and  in  the  LX  of  the  Latin  word  we  see, 
how  we  may  pass  into  that  form,  which  has  actually  taken  place  in 
the  Greek  LAX,  (Aa£,  Calce,  &c.)  In  the  Irish  SAL  we  see  the  term 
without  the  additions  to  the  L.  While  I  examine  CALX,  denoting 
the  Heel,  in  Lhuyd,  I  perceive  among  other  terms  for  the  same 
word,  denoting  CHALK  or  Lime,  CAL^,  (Welsh,)  &c.  and  YIL,  (Irish,) 
where  in  YIL,  or,  as  it  appears  in  Mr.  Shaw,  AOL,  Lime,  we  simply 
see  the  L,  with  the  vowel  breathing  before  it,  as  in  the  Greek  IL-us, 
ULfij  (lAvs,  Coenum,  YA>/,  Materia  quaevis.)  We  have  seen  terms  under 
the  same  Radical  SL  and  CL,  &c.,  relating  at  once  to  what  is  CLEAR — 
LIGHT,  and  to  CLAY,  Mud,  Dirt,  &c.,  what  is  Foul — Dark,  Dingy,  &c., 
ideas,  as  it  should  seem,  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  We  shall  now 
however  understand,  that  '  What  is  CLEAR,  CLEAN,'  &c.  is  nothing  but 
that  object,  from  which  the  CLAY,  Mud;  Dirt,  &c.  is  removed — the 
C^AYED-out  place,  if  I  may  so  say.  We  know,  that  Mud  is  applied 
in  an  active  sense,  under  this  idea,  when  we  talk  of  Mudding-out 
a  Pond  ;  and  in  the  expressions  'To  CLEAR  off  the  Dirt — To  CLEAN 
'  the  Shaes,'  &c.  &c.,  we  see  the  terms  used  in  their  original  idea  of 
removing  CLAY  or  Dirt.  Thus  we  see,  how  SOL,  and  SOLww  remote 

as 
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as  they  appear  from  each  other,  even  as  the  Heavens  from  the  Earth, 
are  in  truth  derived  from  the  same  lowly  spot,  and  are  alike  creatures 
of  the  same  CLAY*. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  adjust  the  precise  process,  by  which  these 

various 


*  These  various  forms,  which  are  assumed  by  CL,  KL,  &c.  will  shew  us,  whence 
It  has  arisen,  that  the  illustrious  nation,  I  had  almost  said,  the  only  nation  of  the  Globe, 
the  CELTS,  has  been  represented  under  such  various  forms  as  the  GAELS,  GALLI 
GAULS,  CELT.E,  KELT/E,  GALATJE,  WELSH,  WALD^J-W,  BELONG,  &c.  All  these 
changes  are  acknowledged,  but  nothing  has  been  seen  of  the  great,  or  rather  universal 
extent,  to  which  the  names  of  this  nation  have  proceeded.  Hence  we  have  the  SCOLOTI, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Scyth:ans,  (and  when  the  /  is  lost,  the  ScytJiae — Scots — Goths, 
Coti,  &c.  &c.)  the  CHALDAWS,  the  GALILAMX — the  Irish  GADOLS,  the  G/ETULI,  &c.; 
and  under  this  form,  when  the  sound  of  g  is  lost,  quasi  ADOLS,  the  AfL-antida,  JETOLI, 
ITALI,  EADIALT,  (the  Galic  form  for  ITALI,)  which  same  ITALMW  are  sometimes 
called  LATZW.C; — Lvsitania; —  CILIC/O,  the  CbL-Mucks,  or  Moguls;  i.  e.  Maf-GvLS, 
the  Macs  or  Sons  of  GAELS  ; — the  ScVAvawpwj — CALEDOWM  ; — CASTILE,  CAT  \ionia  ; 
Andalusia,  quasi  ArtAutsia,  the  country  of  the  g-ADALS  ; — the  anGIA,  or  enQ~Lish , — 
the  amy-Cieei,  the  LiACones,  or  "L\ced<rntonians,  &c.  &c.  With  a  vowel  only  before  the 
L,  we  have  the  A.\.-bani,  A.\.-bion,  a  name  for  England  and  Scotland,  or  c-Aiedamq,  the 
£-AEL  country;  ALam,  ELI.«W.T,  (EAXW?,)  the  A'Li^o-Broges,  the  g-ALLi  Bracca, 
Br'tgt,  &c.  or  Britons,  the  Ai.A=manni,  &c.  With  the  Labial  before  the  L  we  have  the 
BELG.^,  WELSH,  W  A  L  L  nenses,  (which  become  Vaudois,)  PELASGI,  PHILIST/«W, 
PALES//W,  POLES,  or  POL  AC  KS,  the  PELHEV/',  the  ancient  Language  of  Persia,  PELOPCW- 
nesus,  the  VOLSCI,  &c.  &c.  To  the  various  derivations  of  this  great  nation  I  shall 
now  propose  another,  and  I  may  venture  to  affirm  a  new  origin.  The  CELTS,  I  humbly 
conceive,  originally  signified  the  workers  in  CLAY,  &c.,  the  Artists  who  made  Bricks  for 
Building — Vessels  of  Pottery,  &c.  &c. ;  and  hence  Builders — Architects — Potters,  &c.  &c. 
That  is,  they  signified  the  Illustrious  persons  who  were  the  great  Artists  of  the  ancient 
World.  Under  the  same  idea  I  imagine,  that  the  Titans,  a  Celtic  Race,  did  not  denote 
the  people  born  from  the  Earth,  but  Workers  in  Earth — Clay — DUST,  if  I  may  so  say,) 
TITANW,  (TIT«»O.-,  Calx,  Gypsus,)  TETHW,  (Ti9u?,  Terra,)  TEUT,  Terra,  (Wachter 
sub  voce,)  tO'ID  TIT,  "  Mire,  Mud,  Clay."  We  shall  hence  understand,  that  the  moun- 
tains, which  these  personages  piled  up  in  order  to  assault  Heaven,  are  nothing  but  the 
Piles  of  Buildings  which  they  reared  into  the  Skies.  This,  I  imagine,  must  have  been 
seen  by  some  of  our  enquirers  into  the  Mysteries  of  Mythology ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
CELTS,  together  with  its  train  of  consequences,  is,  I  may  venture  to  suppose  totally 
unknown.  The  Master  Key  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  Mythology  is  yet  undiscovered. 
It  is  to  be  found  however  by  those,  who  will  search  with  care  and  diligence,  in  a  Chinese 
tradition,  which  opens  into  a  wide  and  bright  glimpse  of  the  History  and  Mythology  of 
f He  Ancient  World. 
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various  forms  C,  &c.  B,  &c.|  *L|  c,  &c.  B,  &c.  R,  N,  pass  into  each 
other.  Under  one  point  of  view  the  Reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  con- 
sider the  AL  in  its  simple  state,  with  a  vowel  breathing  before  it,  as 
the  original,  Elementary  Character,  and  that  all  the  other  forms  have 
arisen  from  it,  by  organical  attraction — accretion,  addition,  &c.  Let 
us  suppose  then,  that  the  forms  CL,  &c. }  AL  or  CL,  &c.  and  B,  &c. }  AL  or 
BL,  &c.  have  arisen  from  the  more  simple  form  AL;  and  in  order  to 
conceive,  why  these  forms  have  been  so  familiarly  attached  to  each 
other,  in  the  same  series  of  Words,  let  us  imagine,  that  the  sound, 
preceding  the  AL,  was  of  a  mixed  kind,  such  as  that,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  QU,  QV.  This  combination  of  sounds  QV,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  two  classes  C,  &c.  and  B,  &c.  is  familiar  and  predo- 
minant in  Languages.  We  know,  that  the  Latin  Q  was  adopted  in 
order  to  be  employed  in  expressing  this  union  of  sounds  ;  and  hence 
the  Q  never  appears  without  the  U  following  it.  From  this  source  it 
is,  that  we  see  such  a  variety  of  words  under  the  forms  of  QU, 
GU,  &c.,  and  of  W,  which  seems  to  represent  with  us  the  first  step, 
by  which  the  Labials  and  the  Gutturals  G,  C,  Ch,  as  some  call  them, 
pass  into  each  other.  Hence  we  have  Guerre,  War;  Gualterus, 
Walter ;  Gulielmus,  William,  &c.  &c.  By  this  mode  of  conceiving  the 
matter  we  shall  more  readily  understand,  how  from  the  form  QV|  AL, 
congenial  races  of  words  may  have  arisen  under  the  forms  CL,  &c. 
BL,  &c.,  as  the  sound  of  the  Guttural,  Q,  C,  &c.,  or  that  of  the  Labial, 
V,  &c.  may  chance  to  predominate.  Let  us  now  imagine  the  sounds 
of  c,  &c.  B,  &c.  R,  N,  to  be  annexed  to  the  form  QV]  AL,  and  then  we 
shall  have  QV  or  C,  &c.  B,  &c.}  AL}c,  &c.  B,  &c.  R,  N.  When  the 
sound  of  qv  or  c,  &c.  b,  &c.  is  not  heard,  we  have  then  the  forms 
AL,  L|  c,  &c.  B,  &c.  R,  N,  with  or  without  the  Vowel  breathing  before 
the  L.  The  loss  of  the  sounds  c  and  b  before  L  will  be  made 
perhaps  more  intelligible,  by  imagining  the  Vowel  to  be  lost  between 
these  Letters,  as  in  gLAX^  (FAa^,)  which  would  hence  immediately 
become  LAC,  LACTW,  &c.  We  might  imagine,  that  the  accretions 
c,  &c.  B,  &c.  R,  N,  succeeding  AL,  took  place  before  the  accretions 
C,  &c.  B,  &c.  preceded  the  L,  and  this  perhaps  may  often  happen. 
Yet  I  seem  frequently  to  perceive,  that  the  form  'ALj  c,  &c.  B,  &c. 
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R,  N,  is  directly  taken  from  that  of  C,  &c.  B,  &c.]L}c,  B,  &c.  R,  N. 
These  however  are  minute  points  which  it  is  impossible  to  adjust, 
and  which  do  not  refer  to  the  discovery  of  those  facts,  about  which 
only  I  am  concerned. 

As  a  modus  concipiendi,  the  Reader  perhaps  would  find  it  con- 
venient to  consider  the  AL  in  its  simple  state,  as  the  original  Ele- 
mentary form ;  yet  he  must  bear  in  mind,  that  this  is  merely  a  mode 
of  conceiving  the  matter,  useful  only  in  these  few  pages,  in  which  is 
introduced  an  attempt  at  some  Theoretical  arrangement ;  and  that  it 
is  totally  foreign  from  the  consideration  of  that  great  body  of  facts, 
which  relate  to  the  actual  affinity  of  words  to  each  other,  as  they  are 
destined  to  be  unfolded  in  some  future  Volume  of  our  Researches  on 
Languages.  We  shall  there  find,  that  tfce  forms  CL,  &c.  BL,  &c.  may 
be  considered,  under  one  point  of  view,  as  distinct  Radicals;  and  that 
they  supply  two  great  families  of  words  separated  and  distinguished 
from  each  other.  Their  coincidence  however  will  be  frequently  seen 
in  marked  and  distinct  characters  ;  and  this  coincidence  will  be  pe- 
culiarly and  almost  perpetually  visible,  when  we  examine  the  words, 
in  which  L  is  the  first  Consonant.  We  might  perhaps  state  the  case 
by  observing,  that  the  forms  CL,  &c.  BL,  &c.  exhibit  great  Races  of. 
words,  which  occasionally  only  connect  themselves  with  terms,  in 
which  L  appears  as  the  first  Consonant ;  but  that  the  terms,  in  which 
L  thus  appears,  are  perpetually  connected  with  the  forms  CL,  &c. 
BL,  &c.  Under  this  view  of  the  case,  we  should  say  perhaps  that 
the  words,  in  which  L  appeared  as  the  first  Consonant,  were  not  to 
be  considered  as  Radicals,  but  as  Dependant  and  Subordinate  forms. 

This  modus  concipiendi  likewise  may  be  useful,  when  we  involve 
ourselves  in  the  discussion  of  the  Facts,  which  relate  to  these  various 
forms.  I  must  add  however,  that  though  this  may  be  justly  'af- 
firmed, in  contemplating  the  numerous  Races  of  Words,  which 
Language  presents  to  us  in  its  improved  state ;  yet  the  same  Theory 
may  still  be  adopted,  which  I  have  before  exhibited.  The  L  may 
still  be  conveniently  and  justly  enough  considered  as  the  primitive 
Elementary  sound,  from  whence  the  great  Radical  Characters  CL,  &c. 
BL,  &c.  originally  arose,  which  have  supplied  Languages  in  their 

advanced 
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advanced  state  with  such  abundant  Races  of  words.     1  must  again 
and  again  repeat,  that  this  is  merely  a  modus  concipieudi,  totally  useless 
in  discovering  the.   I'tid*  relating  to   the  Affinities  of  words.     Still, 
however,  as  it  does  not  impede  that  discovery,    and  as  it  coincides 
with  some  obscure  notions  about  Language,  which  have  at  all  times 
been  adopted  by  Grammarians — Philologists,  &c.  &c.  it  may  be  safely 
and  conveniently  admitted  among  those  maxims,  which  profess  only  to 
exert  their  force  within  the  humble  and  contracted  sphere  of  Theo- 
retical Arrangement.     These  are  all  the  observations,  which  I  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  make  on  the  accidents  or  properties  attached  to 
the  Letter  L ;    from  whence  we  have  seen,  that  these  properties  do 
not  consist  in  any  changes  which  the  L  surfers  by  passing  into  other 
Letters,  but  by  the  aptitude,  which  it  has  of  attracting   before  and 
after  it  organical  accretions,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  Language, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  Words  are  familiarly  generated  directly  con- 
nected trill)  each  other,  under  the  various  forms  in  which  L  appears  as 
a  Radical  Consonant.     This  observation  must  be  well  weighed  and 
understood,  as  it  is  by  this  property,  that  the  Letter  L  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  Letters*. 

I  shall 


*  It  may  be  expedient  perhaps  in  this  place  to  explain  some  marks,  and  to  elucidate 

more  particularly  a  vein  of  phraseology,  which  I  have  chosen  to  adopt  in  the  explanation 

of  my  Theory,  though  they  are  made,  I  trust,  sufficiently  intelligible  by  the  mode,  in 

which  they  are  introduced.     In  my  representation  of  a  Race  of  Words  by  Consonants 

only,  as  CL,  BL,  CLG,  BLG,  &c.  I  decide  nothing  on  the  place,  in  which  the  Vowel 

breathings  are  introduced,  except  that  I  suppose  no  Vowel  breathing  to  exist  before  the 

first  Consonant.     When  I  mean  to  express,  that  a  Vowel  breathing  exists  before  the 

first  or  the  only    Consonant,  I  use  the  familiar  mark  of  a  caret  A,  in  order  to  signify, 

that  a  Vowel  breathing  is  wanting,  or  is  to  be  supplied  before  that  Consonant,  or  that 

*L,  for  example,  represents  a  Race  of  words,  in  which  a  Vowel  breathing  is  found  before 

the  AL,  as  ALT,,  (Eng.)  UL#,  &c.  (Yxn.)     I  decide  nothing  in  this  representation  about 

the  Vowel  breathing  after  it,  which  may  or  may  not  exist.     If  the  L  were  to  stand  alone 

without  a  Vowel  breathing  before  it,  we  shall  at  once  see,  that  a  Vowel  breathing  must 

exist  after  the  L,  as  Luo,  in  order  to  constitute  a  word  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  in  this  case 

placed  a  caret  after  the  Letter,  as  L*.     Thus,  then,  *L,  LA,  would  represent  all  the 

words,  in  which  L  was  found  alone,  whether  a  Vowel  breathing  does  or  does  not  exist 

before 
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I  shall  next  examine  the  Letter  AR,  as  it  may  be  regarded  under 
one  point  of  view,  like  L,  as  a  great  Elementary  Character,  which 

supplies 


before  the  L.  I  have  sometimes  supposed  the  L  with  a  caret  before  it  to  represent  the 
words  in  which  L  is  the  Radical,  whether  the  vowel  breathing  precedes  or  follows  it.  In 
representing  a  general  formula,  with  a  Radical  Consonant  preceding  L,  I  have  generally 
omitted  the  caret  before  L.  Under  the  general  representation  C,  &c.  B,  &c.  |L  j  c,  &c. 
B,  &c.  R,  N,  we  shall  find  expressed  the  following  forms;  1.  Those  belonging 
to  VL  or  L*  alone,  with  or  without  the  vowel  breathing  before  the  L,  as  ALL,  Ule,  (Tfx»i,) 
Luo,  &c.  2.  Those  belonging  to  AL?  c,  &c.,  or  to  L  having  c  or  its  Cognates  added,  with 
or  without  the  breathing  before  L,  as  Elector,  (AX«T«{,  Gallus,)  Lac,  Lactis,  &c.  3.  Those 
belonging  to  AL?  B,  &c.,  or  to  L  with  B  and  its  cognate  Labials,  as  Albus,  Labium,  Lip, 
&c.  &c.  4.  Those  belonging  to  AL?  R,  or  to  L  with  r  following,  as  Haros,(l>jx.ps,Hilaris,) 
Lira  (Lat.)  5.  Those  belonging  to  *L?  N,  or  L  with  N  following,  as  Olene,  (n\in>,  Cubi- 
tus,)  Luna.  With  C,  &c.  B,  &c.  preceding  these  forms  L£  c,  &c.  B,  &c.  R,  N,  we  have 
Terms,  in  which  C  or  any  of  its  Cognates  is  the  first  Letter,  or  the  labial  B  or  any  of  its 
Cognates  is  the  first  Letter — L  the  second  Radical  Consonant,  with  c  or  any  of  its 
Cognates  or  with  B  or  any  of  its  Cognates,  or  with  R,  or  N,  following,  as  under  the  form 
CL,  &c.  or  C,  &c  ?L,  as  CALL,  CLAY,  GALLWJ-,  &c.,  under  BL  and  B,  &C.£L,BALL, 
PILL,  &c.  under  C,  &c.?  L\  c,  &c.  CHALK,  SILEX,  &c.  under  B,  &c.£  L£  c>  &c.  BALK, 
BULK,  PULSE,  &c. — under  C,  &c.^L^B,  &c.  CLUB,  GLEBE,  GLOBE,  &c. — under 
B,  &c  ?L£  B,  &c.  BULB,  BLUBBW,  FLABBY,  FLAP,  FLAME,  &c. — under  C,  &c.?L?  R» 
N,  as  CLEAR,  GLARE,  &c.  CLEAN,  GLEAN,  &c.  &c. — under  B,  &c.^L^R,  N,  as 
BLEAR,  FLEAR,  BLAIN,  FLANN?/,  &c.  &c.  I  speak  of  L  as  the  second  Radical  Con- 
sonant in  a  word,  because  the  Organical  Consonants  attached  to  L  sometimes 
precede  it.  On  some  occasions  I  place  a  line  over  two  Letters,  in  order  to  represent,  that 
these  Letters  express  only  the  combined  sounds,  which  are  annexed  to  what  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  Radical  Consonant.  Thus  I  should  express  the  Elementary  cha- 
racter belonging  to  the  word  STONE  by  STN,  with  a  line  over  the  ST,  in  order  to  shew, 
that  the  word  was  attached  to  the  Radical  form  SN  or  TN,  and  not  to  ST,  or  that  ST 
represented  only  the  first  Letter  of  the  Radical.  I  have  adopted  the  terms  Element  and 
Elementary,  &c.,  as  applied  to  Consonants,  when  the  Vowels  are  removed ;  because  1  con- 
sider the  Consonants  to  be  the  Principal — Fundamental — Essential  or  Elementary  parts  of 
Language,  by  which  Races  of  Words  are  formed — propagated  and  preserved  separate 
and  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  Grammarians,  Letters  are 
considered  as  the  Elements,  of  which  words  are  formed ;  and  in  my  use  of  the  term, 
I  consider,  that  the  Letters,  called  Consonants,  considered  in  an  abstract  state,  when 

t  freed 
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supplies  various  Races  of  Words.  The  properties  however  of  the 
Letter  R,  when  it  is  viewed  under  its  relations  to  the  other  Conso- 
nants, are  totally  different  from  those  properties,  which  are  annexed 
to  the  Letter  L.  The  R  attracts  after  it  the  other  Consonants,  as  the 
L  does ;  and  we  might  perhaps  conjecture,  that  the  C,  &c.  B,  &c. 
have  been  placed  before  it,  as  C,  &c|  R,  B,  &c.|  R,  by  accretion,  from 
the  more  simple  form  AR.  If  we  were  permitted  to  make  this  hypo- 
thesis, the  general  representation  might,  as  in  the  case  of  L,  mutatis 
mutandis,  be  thus  stated,  C,  &c.  B,  &c.  j  Rjc,  &c.  B,  &c.  L,  N.  We 
shall  not  find  however,  that  Words  under  these  different  forms  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  Language  directly  connected 
with  each  other,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  L. 
We  shall  be  enabled  occasionally  to  discover  by  marks  sufficiently 
distinct  and  apparent,  that  C,  &c.  J  R,  and  B,  &c.j  R,  are  connected 
with  the  simpler  form  AR;  but  this  relation  bears  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  that,  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  under  the  different 
forms  connected  with  L.  The  form  C}  R,  with  its  appendages  c,  &c. 
B,  &c.  L,  N,  orCjRjc,  &c.  B,  &c.  L,  N,  is  one  Radical,  and  B]AR]c, 
&c.  L,  N,  is  another  Radical ;  and  the  words,  under  these  Radicals, 
When  taken  as  a  body,  may  be  considered  as  totally  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  different  forms  C]  R|  c,  &c.  B,  &c.  L,  N,  as  they  arise  from 
the  appendages,  may  afford  convenient  subdivisions;  and  especially 
we  shall  find,  that  the  Labial  additions  afford  oftentimes  barriers  of 
distinction.  We  must  however  always  remember,  that  it  is  the  first 

Radical 


freed  from  vowel  breathings,  by  which  they  become  vocal  only  in  particular  cases,  with 
a  particular  meaning,  represent  the  Elementary,  or  Fundamental  idea,  pervading  a  great 
Race  of  words.  I  sometimes  speak  likewise  of  the  Radical  and  the  Radical  form  CL,  &c. 
and  frequently  with  the  same  meaning  as  when  I  speak  of  the  Element  and  Elementary 
form.  If  we  were  enabled  however  to  discover  the  more  original  form,  as  it  might 
be  AL,  from  which  the  other  forms  were  derived,  as  CL,  BL,  &c.  we  should  more  justly 
call  AL,  the  Element  or  Elementary  Form,  and  CL,  BL  the  Radical  Forms ;  that  is,  those 
Forms,  which,  though  they  are  derivative  from  a  more  primitive  form,  are  yet  themselves 
important  Radicals,  from  which  great  Races  of  words  immediately  spring.  These  grada- 
tions cannot  be  adjusted,  and  we  must  be  contented  to  apply  our  phraseology,  according  to 
our  imperfect  knowledge  in  the  nature  of  the  materials,  which  pass  under  our  view. 
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Radical  Consonant,  when  R  is  the,  first  Radical  Letter  or  the  two 
first  Radical  Consonants,  when  R  is  the  second,  by  which  the 
fundamental  idea  is  imparted  to  the  whole  Race  of  words,  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  that  the  succeeding  Consonants  may  be  con- 
sidered as  appendages  only,  which  operate  but  imperfectly  and  sub- 
ordinately,  in  propagating  and  preserving  ideas.  We  shall  find  indeed, 
that  they  do  operate,  and  that  they  constitute  an  effective  part  in  the 
Machinery  of  Language ;  by  the  agency  of  which,  distinct  Classes  of 
words  are  produced,  which  appear  on  various  occasions,  totally  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  Still,  however,  when  we  examine  these 
Classes  with  care  and  attention ;  we  shall  be  astonished  to  find,  how 
frequently  they  present  to  us  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  some 
common  energy,  operating  through  the  whole  mass. 

In  the  present  Volume  I  shall  consider  the  Race  or  Races  of 
words,  which  appear  with  R  as  their  only  Consonant,  or  as  their  first 
Consonant,  attended  by  any  of  the  organical  appendages  c,  &c.  B,  &c. 
L,  N,  with  or  without  a  vowel  breathing  before  it.     This  Race  of 
words  may  be  thus  represented,  AR]  c,  &c.  B,  &c.  L,  N,  and  it  may  be 
divided  ito  different  Classes  :    1.  The  form  AR  is  that,  which  may  be 
considered,  under  one  point  of  view,  as  its  more  simple  state.    2.  The 
form  R}c,  &c.  L,  N.     3.  The  form  ARJB,  &c.     These  forms  I  have 
treated  in  separate  divisions  of  my  Work ;    but  why  I   have  com- 
menced with  the  form  AR^  c,  &c.  will  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  these 
enquiries.     It  is  impossible  oftentimes  to  describe  the  gradations   or 
subdivisions  of  Relation,  which  different  forms  bear  to  each  other; 
and  they  can   only    be   understood   by   observing   the  facts,    which 
actually  exist  in  Language.     Nay,  even  when  we  observe  these  facts  ; 
the  degrees  of  affinity  cannot  always  be  described,  though  they  may 
be  fully  felt  and  unequivocally  understood.     We  shall  see,  that  the 
forms  AR,  and  *K.  j  c,  &c.  perpetually  pass  into  each  other;  and  we  shall 
understand,  that  the  Words  under  the  forms  AR^c,  D,  &c.  belong  to 
each  other,  because  the  letters  c,   D,  &c.  familiarly  pass  into  each 
other;    and  this  likewise  is  the  cause  of  the  affinity  between  words 
under  the  forms  ARJB,  F,   &c. ;   namely,   because  the  organical  ap- 
pendages B,  F,  &c.  familiarly  pass  into  each  other.     Words  under  the 

forms 
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forms  R|c,&c.  and  R}B,  &c.  may  be  related  to  each  other  in  the  same 
series  of  words,  not  because  the  c,  &c.  and  B,  &c.  familiarly  pass  into 
each  other,  but  because  they  may  both  be  directly  related  to  the  form 
AR.  Thus  we  see,  that  among  other  reasons  for  varieties  of  affinity 
between  words,  one  is,  that  the  causes  of  affinity  are  different.  The 
mode,  by  which  the  Labials  become  appendages  to  the  R  and  the  L  may 
be  at  once  understood ;  as  it  is  only  to  suppose  the  lips  to  be  closed 
in  the  enunciation  of  these  Letters,  and  the  Labials  will  necessarily 
be  annexed  to  them.  The  sounds  c,  &c.  are  attached  by  a  process 
equally  natural  and  easy  to  the  organs ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe 
the  operation.  Thus,  then,  we  have  only  to  suppose,  that  the  two 
processes  of  closing  the  Lips,  by  which  Labials  are  produced,  and 
of  performing  some  actions  with  the  teeth,  &c.,  by  which  Dentals,  &c. 
are  produced,  to  take  place  in  expressing  the  same  idea,  which  has 
been  enunciated  by  AR ;  and  we  shall  have  words  under  the  forms 
AR]c,  D,  &c.  and  AR]  B,  connected  with  each  other  in  the  same  series 
of  words,  as  being  both  directly  related  to  AR.  Hence  we  have  heiR, 
ha-Res,  haRems,  eRze,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c. 

We  see,  as  far  as  we  have  already  proceeded,  that  R  preserves 
the  character,  which  the  Grammarians  have  given  it,  when  they  place 
it  among  the  Immutables,  or  those  Consonants,  which  are  not  changed 
into  other  Letters,  in  the  Inflexions  of  Nouns  and  Verbs.  The  Immu- 
tability of  R  considered  as  a  great  Radical,  is  indeed  a  fundamental 
truth  in  Languages,  which  must  be  admitted.  Still,  however  R  is 
changed  into  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.  with  sufficient  frequency,  as  to 
render  the  consideration  of  this  property  a  necessary  portion  of  our 
discussions  on  this  subject.  R.  Ainsworth  observes  on  the  Letter 
R,  that  its  sound  "  is  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  but  so 
"  vibrated  by  a  quaver  of  the  tongue,  and  allision  on  the  teeth,  that 
"  it  makes  a  sound  like  the  grinning  of  a  dog,  whence  it  is  called  the 
"  canine  Letter;  but  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  give  it  so  soft 
"  and  lisping  a  sound,  that  in  writing  they  sometimes  omitted  it, 
"  calling  the  Etrusci,  Thusci,  or  Tusci,  and  especially  before  S  ;  thus 
"  Ennius  writ  Prosus,  Rums,  for  Prorsus,  Rursiis ;  which  is  less  to 
"  be  wondered  at,  because  the  most  ancient  Latins  doubled  not  their 

"  Conso- 
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"  Consonants.  Yea,  the  sound  of  this  lisped  R  was  so  near  that  of 
"  its  neighbour  S,  that  they  writ  aSa,  caSmen,  papySii,  for  aRa, 
"  caRmen,  papyRii ;  and  we  find  the  termination  oS,  as  well  as  oR, 
"  in  good  writers  still,  particularly  in  the  prince  of  poets,  where 
"  arboS  and  honoS  frequently  occur;  and  laboS  and  vapoS,  &c.  in 
"  others."  He  concludes  his  observations  on  R,  by  noting,  as  he 
expresses  it,  "  the  intercourse  of  this  Liquid  with  some  of  the 
"  Mutes;  and  first  with  C,  as  mpauCus,  from  Traces;"  pauRos  "  with 
"  D,  as  in  coRium  from  KW&OI/;"  koDion,  ''meRidies,  from  meDidies, 
"  querqueDula  for  querqueRula,  from  querqueRus.  Anciently  also 
"  aR  in  many  words  was  used  for  aD,  as  in  aRlabi,  aRJinis,  aRversus, 
"  for  aDlabi,  &c.  Lastly,  it  is  used  with  G,  as  from  apvrj,"  aRne, 
"  comes  aGna,  seRere  from  seGes.  This  Letter  is  used  by  Poets  in 
"  describing  Motion,  Noise,  Indignation  or  Violence.  Vid.  Fbss.  Inst. 
"  Orat.  IV.  2."  Our  author  likewise  observes,  that  R  sometimes 
passes  into  its  sister  Liquids  /,  m,  n,  which  indeed  sometimes  happens ; 
but  these  are  changes,  which  seldom  occur,  and  are  not  felt  in  the 
regular  operations  of  Language.  In  the  organs  of  the  Chinese,  the 
attempt  to  sound  the  R  often  ends  in  the  enunciation  of  L ;  and  the 
gravity  of  our  Merchants  at  Canton  is  said  to  be  frequently  relaxed^ 
when  the  Chinese  Traders  commend  their  bargains  of  Rice,  under 
a  sound,  which  to  an  English  ear  does  not  excite  the  notion  of  a  very 
desirable  commodity. 

The  change  of  R  into  the  series  C,  D,  G,  &c.  is  perpetually  visi- 
ble. It  is  from  this  relation  between  R  and  S,  that  R  has  become  the 
ftdghbour  of  S,  as  R.  Ainsworth  expresses  it,  in  our  Alphabet.  In 
Arabic  and  Persian,  the  Letters  called  RA  and  ZA,  R  and  Z,  are  adja- 
cent, and  they  differ  only  by  a  dot  placed  over  the  Za,  as  j  j  and  in 
Hebrew,  the  Resh  and  the  Daleth,  R  and  D,  differ  by  a  small  protu- 
berance at  the  back  of  Daleth  1  f.  We  see  too,  that  the  R  is  not 
Immutable  in  the  Inflexions  of  Nouns,  since  arboS  becomes  arboRis ; 
and  we  know,  that  muS  makes  wuR-is,  JuS,  juR-is,  oS,  oR-is,  &c. 
In  the  Inflexions  of  verbs  too,  we  know,  that  Ro  makes  SSi,  STum, 
as  geRo,  geSSi,  geSTum  ;  and  Wachter  has  acknowledged  with 
amazement  the  frequency  of  the  changes  between  R  and  S ;  "  Quam- 

«  vis- 
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"  vis  haec  mutatio  ob  diversam  literarum  indolem  pene  incredibilis 
"  sit,  nihil  tamen  ea  frequentius  est  in  toto  orbe.  Nee  alia  reperiri 
"  causa  potest,  nisi  instabilis  vulgi  mutandi  desiderium,  quo  fit,  ut  in 
"  iisdem  nunc  HiRRfVc,  nunc  Sibilare  malit."  If  Wachter  had 
adopted  the  English  term  Hiss  he  would  have  seen,  how  the  HIRR 
or  the  HIRSE  and  HISS  might  belong  to  each  other.  In  Greek,  we 
know,  a  double  RR  is  oftentimes  represented  by  RS,  as  taRRotf, 
taRSos,  (Tappos,  Ta/oo-09,)  an  instance,  produced  by  Wachter,  aRRe;/, 
aRSew,  (Apptiv,  A.p<r>]i>,)  &c.  &c.  This  organical  relation  between 
R  and  S,  &c.  is  an  additional  reason,  why  the  S,  &c.  or  the  class 
c,  D,  &c.  should  be  an  appendage  to  the  R,  and  why  the  forms  AR  and 
*Rjc,  D,  &c.  should  be  so  perpetually  connected  with  each  other  in  . 
the  same  series  of  words.  We  see,  that  another  reason  operates  in 
making  the  series  c,  D,  &c.  an  appendage  to  the  AR,  in  addition  to 
that,  by  which  the  B,  &c.  becomes  an  appendage  to  the  same  Letter. 
The  s,  &c.  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  AR  at  once 
by  organical  relation  and  organical  accident ;  and  the  B,  &c.  may  be 
regarded  as  an  appendage  by  organical  accident  only. 

This  close  -union  between  the  AR  and  the  class  c,  D,  &c.  has 
induced  me  to  examine  in  the  same  Volume,  the  Race  of  Words,  in 
which  R  appears  as  the  first  Consonant,  and  those,  which  belong  to 
the  form  AC,  D,  &c.,  where  the  R  does  not  appear,  but  where  the 
Letters  belonging  to  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.  appear  alone,  or  combined 
with  each  other,  as  the  Radical  Consonants,  with  a  vowel  breathing 
preceding.  We  may  conceive,  moreover,  another  process,  by  which 
the  ARC  ?'C,  &c.  and  AC,  &c.  become  connected  with  each  other. 
When  the  r  in  the  form  A/-C,  &c.  is  not  enunciated  with  some  force, 
but  is  sounded  in  the  soft  manner  described  by  R.  Ainsworth,  the 
r  disappears,  and  the  form  AC,  &c.  presents  itself.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  r  in  many  organs  may  be  considered  only  as  the  preceding 
vowel  sound  lengthened,  or  sometimes  as  producing  little  or  no  effect; 
and  we  might  safely  represent  such  a  sound  by  vowels,  as  in  Border, 
Order,  Recorder,  Mustard,  Former,  Farmer,  Corn,  Eastern,  Short, 
which  might  be  written  Bau'der,  Auder,  Rccandcr,  Mnstad,  Faumer, 
Faamcr,  Caiten,  Easten,  Shan't,  &c.  Though  these  reasons  have 
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induced  me  to  consider  the  form  AC,  AD,  &c.  in  the  same  Volume 
with  R,  AR}c,  D,  &c. ;  yet  still,  under  one  point  of  view,  the  forms 
may  be  considered  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  The  points  of 
union  between  the  two  forms  are  only  occasionally  visible,  so  as  to 
become  necessary  objects  of  observation  and  discussion  ;  and  the  form 
AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.  may  be  justly  considered  as  a  separate  Radical,  ge- 
nerating by  its  own  powers,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  Race  of  words  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  Reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  consider  this  hypothesis  of 
the  union  of  AR  with  AC,  D,  &c.  as  a  modus  concipicndi,  which  may 
be  perfectly  true  indeed,  and  which  will  account  for  the  relation  of 
certain  terms  under  the  forms  AR,  AR]c,  D,  &c.  and  AC,  AD,  &c.,  but 
which,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  does  not  at  all  influence  the  various 
facts,  relating  to  the  affinity  between  the  words  under  the  form 
AC,  AD,  &c.  itself.  I  must  again  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  Reader, 
that  no  detail  can  adequately  describe  these  various  shades  of  Affinity 
and  Separation  existing  between  different  Races  of  words,  which  may 
be  intimately  related  to  each  other  at  certain  points  of  union ;  and  it 
is  necessary,  that  the  nature  of  the  truth  should  be  communicated  to 
the  understanding  by  an  actual  review  of  the  examples  themselves,  as 
they  appear  with  their  various  bearings  in  the  mechanism  of  Human 
Speech. 

The  last  Letter,  which  remains  to  be  considered  of  the  third 
Class,  is  N.  This  Letter  unequivocally  connects  itself  with  the  C,  D, 
G,  &c.,  though  it  may  be  considered,  when  once  existing  as  a  Letter 
of  its  own  power,  and  generating  a  Race  of  words,  peculiar  to  itself". 
The  relation  between  N  and  the  Class  C,  D,  G,  Sec.  is  allowed  by 
Grammarians,  and  is  visible  in  every  Language.  The  Greeks,  as  we 
all  know,  expressed  sometimes  the  force  of  JV  or  of  NG,  by  the  G,  or 
GG  ;  that  is,  the  G  before  G,  K,  C//,  X,  (7,  K,  %,  £,)  had  the  power  of 
of  N,  which  commonly  appears  in  other  Languages,  as  aGGe/os, 
a^Gclns,  oGKe,  (Oy/ay,)  aNGuItts,  ttNCns,  cGChehts, 
aNGuilla,  /ar«GX,  laruGGos,  (hapvyg,  hapvyyos,) 
/«rj/NX.  The  Grammarians  or  Philologists,  who  have  written  on 
the  Greek  Imparisyllabic  Declension,  have  not  failed  to  exhibit  this 
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union  of  N  with  S.  Thus,  as  they  have  observed,  what  was  horteSiob, 
(Oprecrios,)  in  Greek,  became  hortcNSius,  in  Latin,  and  in  some 
Manuscripts,  theSauri  and  quoticS  are  written  theNSauri,  and 
quotieNS.  In  the  Latin  verbs  we  have  different  forms,  as  sc/NDo, 
sciDi,  /raNGo,  frcGi,  piNGo,  piNXi,  piCTum,  &c.  &c.  In  Welsh, 
C,  G,  T,  D,  are  changed  into  NG,  NG,  NH,  N,  as  Car  becomes 
NGar,  Gwas  becomes  NGwas,  and  Tad,  Duw,  are  written  NHad, 
Nuw. 

In  Hebrew,  there  is  a  letter  called  GNmN,  V,  and  sometimes  Oin, 
which  different  Grammarians  have  supposed  to  possess  the  sounds  of 
NG,  GN,  NGN,  G,  N,  or  simply  that  of  a  vowel  breathing  O.  In  all 
this  there  is  no  difficulty ;  as  we  have  only  to  conceive,  that  these 
various  sounds  are  annexed  to  the  Letter,  precisely  as  the  sounds  of 
N  and  G  more  or  less  prevail  in  the  enunciation.  In  French,  as  we 
know,  the  sound  of  G  is  perpetually  annexed  to  the  N,  as  oN  is 
sounded  oNG.  From  this  connection  between  N  and  the  Class 
C,  D,  &c.,  the  following  facts  have  arisen  in  the  inflexions  of  Nouns; 
namely,  that  S,  in  the  Nominative,  sometimes  becomes  AN  or  ANT, 
in  the  Genitive ;  G  and  D  become  GN,  DN,  and  N  passes  into  NT, 
NK,  &c.,  as  kteiS,  kteN-os,  gig-}aS,  aNT-os,  tufth\  eiS,  eNT-os,  paS, 
paNT-os,  oN,  oNT-os,  guNe,  guNaiK-os,  (Kreis,  Krei/os,  T^as, 
IVyai'TOS,  Tw^feis,  *rv<f>6tvTO<i,  lias,  Trai/ros,  £lv,  WJ/TOS,  Yvvt],  •yvvaiKO^,) 
sdNGuiS,  saNGuiN-is,  oriGo,  oriGiN-is,  orDo,  orDiN-is,  &c.  For 
the  same  reason  that  we  have  guNe,  guNaiK-os,  or  gu,NK,  in  Greek, 
we  have  queeN,  queaN,  weNCh,  quasi,  gweNCh,  in  English. 

It  will  now  be  understood,  that  S  in  the  Nominative  passes  into 
N'm  the  Genitive,  by  a  similar  impulse  of  the  mind,  and  by  as  natural 
a  process  in  the  organs,  as  that,  by  which  S  passes  into  T,  D,  &c. 
Those  ingenious  enquirers  therefore,  who  have  written  on  the  Impa- 
risyllabic  Declension  of  the  Greeks,  have  exhibited  an  unnecessary 
solicitude  to  discover  a  Nominative  case,  with  NS,  in  order  to  cor- 
respond, as  they  imagine,  with  the  Genitive  in  N ;  when  that  Nomina- 
tive has  already  supplied  them  with  an  S,  which  is  abundantly  sufficient 
for  their  purpose.  Thus  for  kteiS,  kteNos,  they  suppose  a  kteiNS, 
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and  for  paS,  paNT-os,  a  panNS.  The  form  NS  would  assuredly 
sometimes  exist  in  the  Nominative ;  that  is,  the  sound  of  N  would 
sometimes  be  as  fully  attached  to  the  sound  of  S  in  the  Nominative, 
as  it  is  to  the  sound  of  T  in  the  Genitive,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Still,  however,  our  Philologists  have  no  more  reason  for  seeking  out 
this  form  on  all  occasions,  as  the  original  and  proper  representation  of 
the  Nominative ;  than  they  would  have  for  supposing,  that  any  other 
Consonant,  which  might  appear  before  the  termination  in  the  Geni- 
tive, had  originally  in  all  instances  the  same  Consonant  in  the  Nomina- 
tive; as  for  example,  that  the  original  Nominative  of  lampaS, 
lampaD-os,  geloS,  geloT-os,  (Aa/x?ras,  Aa^tTraSos,  F€\WS,  yeXcaTOS,) 
was  lampaD,  geloT,  or  lampaDS,geloTS.  The  affinity,  which  causes 
the  S,  &c.  to  pass  into  the  D  or  T  in  the  Genitive,  operates  likewise 
in  causing  it  to  pass  into  N,  though  the  change  of  S,  &c.  into  D,  T  is 
more  familiar.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.  con- 
stantly and  familiarly  pass  into  each  other ;  and  that  they  are  fre- 
quently, though  not  so  familiarly,  connected  likewise  with  the 
Letter  N. 

I  have  applied  all  possible  diligence  to  explain  and  define  the 
precise  point  of  view,  under  which  I  am  desirous  of  representing  the 
nature  of  the  Cognate  Consonants,  and  to  impress  most  distinctly  on 
the  mind  of  my  Reader,  that  this  arrangement  of  the  Letters  relates 
solely  to  the  purposes  of  the  Etymologist.  I  have  no  objection,  as 
I  before  stated,  to  the  subdivisions  made  by  Grammarians  of 
those  Consonants  into  lesser  Classes,  which  I  have  referred  to  the 
same  Class ;  nor  to  their  opinion,  that  the  Letters  in  each  of  these 
Classes  are  more  particularly  attached  to  a  certain  organ,  and  more 
intimately  related  to  each  other.  I  have  no  objection  to  any  of  those 
various  modes  of  classification  and  nomenclature,  which  the  Gram- 
marians have  been  pleased  to  adopt  in  their  arrangement  of  the 
Consonants ;  in  which  we  hear  of  Gutturals,  Linguals,  Palatines, 
Dentals,  Labials,  Doubles,  Liquids,  Mutes,  of  three  kinds,  Aspirates 
Tenues,  Media,  a  Letter  of  its  own  right  or  power,  proprii  juris 
or  SUCB  potestatis,  an  Anonymous  Letter,  Cognates,  Commutables  or 
Antistoicha ,  Solar  Letters,  Lunar  Letters,  &c.  &c. 

/  I  do 
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I  do  not  object  to  these  divisions  or  these  names,  which  may  in 
different  degrees,  under  some  corrections  and  restrictions,  be  suf- 
ficiently true,  and  applicable  to  the  purposes,  for  which  they  were 
adopted.  I  can  have  no  objection  even  to  the  Anatomical  discussions, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  some  writers,  who  have  exhibited  the 
various  parts  in  the  organs  of  Speech,  by  which  each  Letter  is  enun- 
ciated. All  such  matters  I  shall  leave  to  be  investigated  by  those, 
who  from  their  various  views  of  considering  the  question  may  be 
interested  in  any  of  these  enquiries.  I  have  purposely  abstained  from 
such  disquisitions,  as  altogether  remote  from  the  object  of  my  pur- 
suit, and  have  confined  myself  to  those  topics  only,  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  Etymologist  in  the  exercise  of  his  Art.  I  have 
defined  by  an  appeal  to  fact,  the  Cognate  or  Commutable  Consonants: 
that  is,  those  Consonants,  which  familiarly  pass  into  each  other,  in  re- 
presenting the  same  train  of  ideas.  With  this  fact  only  is  the  Etymo- 
logist concerned,  which  remains  the  same ;  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
by  which  it  is  produced.  The  point,  which  I  maintain,  is  simply 
this,  that  those  Consonants,  which  I  have  arranged  in  the  same  Class, 
as  Cognate,  are  all  found  to  pass  so  constantly  and  familiarly  into  each 
other,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  mode,  by  which  the  process  of 
change  is  effected ;  that  any  division  of  these  Consonants,  into  separate 
Classes,  as  forming  separate  Races  of  words,  is  not  only  entirely  foreign 
from  the  object  of  the  Etymologist ;  but  is  even  altogether  subversive 
of  those  principles,  by  which  alone  he  is  enabled  to  perform  the 
functions  of  an  Artist. 

If  any  of  my  Readers,  whose  minds  should  be  strongly  impressed 
with  the  ancient  division  of  Consonants  into  different  Classes  con- 
sidered as  of  the  same  organ,  should  perchance  object  to  the  use  of 
the  term  Cognate,  as  applied  to  all  these  Consonants ;  I  have  only  to 
observe,  that  I  adopt  this  term  in  the  same  sense,  which  my  prede- 
cessors have  applied  to  it,  when  they  reter  to  a  fact,  attached  to  these 
Consonants ;  in  the  familiar  operations  of  Language.  The  Gramma- 
rians have  applied  the  term  Cognate  as  synonymous  to  Comnnttable ; 
and  I  hav«  adopted  the  same  term  in  the  same  sense,  referring  only  to 
the  fact  produced,  and  little  solicitous  about  the  cause.  That  is, 
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I  have  not  adopted  the  term  Cognate  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
any  hypothesis   about  the  degrees  of  Affinity  between  the   Letters 
so  called,  as  about  a  point  at  all  connected  with  the  truth  of  my  argu- 
ment, or  the  mode  of  supporting  it.     I  conceive  indeed,  as  others 
have  done,  in  their  divisions,  that  these  Consonants  have  been   thus 
Commutable,  because  they  are  Cognate,  or  have  an  Affinity,  in  various 
degrees  and   modes   with  each   other;   but  the  fact  of  their  being 
Commutable  into  each  other  is  that  alone,  to  which  I  appeal,  nor 
shall  I  entangle  myself  in  the  idle  attempt  to  adjust  the  process  of 
change,  by  which  this  property  of  Commutability  has  effected  its 
purposes.     In  our  familiar  School  Grammars  no  direct  definition  of 
Cognate  is  given,  but  the  sense  which  has  been  annexed  to  it  is 
manifest   from   the  explanation  subjoined   to   the   name    of  certain 
Letters,  which  are  called  Immutable,  Immutabiles,  "  Quee  non  Literas 
"  Antistoichas  vel    Cognatas,  quibus  ipsx  mutentur   in  verborum   et 
"  nominum  inflexionibus,  habent."     From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  the 
Cognate  Letters,  or  the  Antistoichce,  are  conceived  to  be  those,  which 
are  Commutable  into  others.     In  Busby's  Metrical  Grammar  we  find 
aptly  described  in  a  single  line  both  the  cause  and  the  effect — Cogna- 
tion and  Commutation. 

"  Has  ANTIETOIXOTE  in  se  Cogtiatio  transfer!." 

I  have  adopted  therefore  the  ordinary  phraseology,  which  I  found 
annexed  to  the  subject ;  and  I  differ  only  from  the  Grammarians  by 
shewing,  that,  according  to  their  own  idea  of  Cognate  Letters,  as  Com- 
mutable into  each  other  in  the  inflexions  of  verbs  and  nouns,  the 
number  of  these  Letters  should  be  increased  by  uniting  Classes,  which 
were  before  separated. 

This  fact,  which  I  have  exhibited  respecting  the  General  Affinity, 
between  all  those  Letters,  called  Cognate,  as  it  appears  in  their  Com," 
mutability,  confounds  none  of  those  distinctions,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  Language  ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  one  of  the 
great  operative  causes,  by  which  these  distinctions  are  produced  and 
preserved.  This  general  Affinity  between  different  Classes  neither 
disturbs  the  more  particular  relations  existing  in  those  Classes ;  nor 
does  it  destroy  the  characteristic  difference,  by  which  each  Letter  is 
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distinguished  from  another ;  any  more  than  a  similar  opinion  of  the 
Etymologists,  respecting  the  affinity  of  Letters  in  a  certain  Class,  con- 
founds  the    difference  between  the  Letters    composing    that  Class. 
Though  we  alike  maintain  the  Affinity  between  certain  Letters,  we  still 
acknowledge  their  difference,  and  understand  the  important  effects  pro- 
duced by  that  difference.    The  phraseology,  which  we  adopt  to  express 
the  property  of  Letters,  is  similar  to  that ;  which  is  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Life.     When  we  describe  the  Affinity  between  animals,  it  is 
not  understood,  that  those  animals  are  confounded  with  each  other,  as 
if  they  were  the  same  animals ;  but  that  they  are  different  and  distinct 
individuals  of  the  same  kind  or  species,  connected  with  each  other  fey 
certain  bonds  of  resemblance  or  relation.    From  the  difference  between 
such  Letters  is  derived  a  great  source  of  variety,  which  is  displayed  in 
the  formation  of  different  words,  conveying  different  senses,  under 
some  common  fundamental  idea,  in  the  same  Language ;  or  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  what  may  be  called  the  same  words,  in  different  Languages* 
or  Dialects.     It  is  in  fact  to  this  principle  of  Affinity  between  certain 
Consonants,  that  we  owe  the  effects  of  variety  and  difference,  which 
those  Letters  have  produced;  since  from  this  Affinity  it  has  arisen, 
that  such  Consonants  have  readily  and  familiarly  passed  into  each 
other,  and  therefore,  that  these  differences  have  been  exhibited.    The 
Vowels  co-operate  with  the  Cognate  Consonants,  in  producing  dif- 
ference and  variety ;    but  here  the  power  of  the  Vowels  is  at  once 
bounded ;    while   the    Cognate    Consonants    extend    their    influence 
through  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  in  producing  the  same  difference 
and  variety,  under  the  operation  of  that  very  quality,  by  which  at  the 
same  time  they  preserve — propagate  and  record  the  various  relations 
of  Similitude  and  Affinity. 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  the  separation  of  the  Conso- 
nants C,  D,  G,  &c.  into  distinct  Classes,  has  confounded  and  em- 
barrassed all  the  efforts  of  the  Etymologist  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
Art.  The  very  attempt  to  distinguish  one  Class  from  another  seems 
to  have  formed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his  enquiries ;  though 
every  Etymologist  has  expressly  stated,  that  these  Classes  pass  into 
each  other,  and  has  in  reality  tacitly  allowed  the  operation  of  the 
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principle  in  its  fullest  extent ;  as  he  could  not  indeed  proceed  a  step  in 
the  exercise  of  his  Art,  without  acknowledging  so  manifest  a  fact  per- 
petually recurring  in  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar  examples,  which 
passed  under  his  view.  Nothing  new  is  advanced  in  this  enquiry,  re- 
specting the  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  but  the  direct,  plain  and  explicit 
declaration  of  the  Principle,  that  they  all  regularly  and  familiarly  pass 
into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  and  that  any  separation 
of  them  into  different  classes,  however  just  it  may  be  under  some 
points  of  view,  serves  only  to  blind  and  pervert  the  understanding  in 
the  researches  of  Etymology.  There  is  nothing  new  likewise  in  my 
idea  respecting  the  Vowels,  that  they  all  pass  familiarly  and  promis- 
cuously into  each  other,  without  any  laws  of  exclusion  or  distinction  ; 
and  moreover,  that  they  afford  no  records  of  affinity,  but  the  plain 
and  explicit  mode,  in  which  this  fact  has  been  declared,  and  the 
purposes,  to  which  a  truth,  thus  unequivocally  stated,  as  an  indis- 
pensable Principle  in  the  Art,  is  afterwards  applied.  The  artifice 
likewise,  which  I  have  adopted,  of  removing  the  Vowels  entirely 
from  the  view,  and  representing  a  series  of  words  belonging  to  each 
other  by  Consonants  only,  is  of  singular  efficacy  and  importance  in 
impressing  this  fact  on  the  mind  of  my  Reader. 

The  Etymologists  in  their  details  of  the  changes  of  Vowels  into 
each  other,  have  in  fact  shewn,  that  they  all  pass  promiscuously  into 
each   other ;    and  therefore,  that  no  such  distinction  exists  ;  and  in 
producing  the  parallel  terms,  whose  affinity  they  acknowledge,  where 
all  the  Vowels  have  been  adopted ;  they  tacitly  allow,  that  the  Vowels 
afford  no  record  to  determine  the  affinity  of  those  words,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  Words.     They  at  the  same  time  tacitly  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  Consonants  alone  afford  this  record  ;  and  thus  nothing 
is  new  in  my  conception,  that  the  Consonants  are  the  Essential  and 
Elementary   parts   of  Words,  but  the  express  mode,   in   which   this 
Principle  has  been  declared,  and  the  comprehensive  manner,  in  which 
it  has  been  applied.     All  the  Etymologists  do  in  fact,  I  must  again 
repeat,  tacitly  acknowledge  it ;  and  even  some  hardy  Theorists  have, 
from  time  to  time,  ventured  to  assert,  that  Consonants  were  the  Radi- 
cal parts  of  Words.     Still,  however,  nothing  has  been  accomplished 
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on  this  foundation.  The  Principle  has  been  applied  to  no  purposes 
of  a  general  nature;  nor  has  it  afforded  the  basis  of  a  regular  System, 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a  series  of  examples.  That  part  of  my 
hypothesis  however  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  new,  which  the 
Reader  will  see  fully  unfolded  in  the  present  Dissertation,  and  esta- 
blished in  the  succeeding  body  of  my  Work  ;  namely,  that  Languages 
have  been  derived  or  have  received  their  force  from  certain  names, 
under  different  Elements,  denoting  the  EARTH,  Ground,  &c.,  and  the 
operations  attached  to  it.  On  the  whole,  I  might  venture  to  affirm, 
that  this  idea,  unfolded  as  it  is  by  a  new  mode  of  applying  principles, 
which  were  before  inadequately  conceived,  may  be  considered  as 
affording  to  the  subject  of  Etymology  an  Art  altogether  new,  and 
totally  unlike  in  its  form  and  purposes,  to  every  other  mode,  which 
has  ever  been  adopted  in  discovering  the  Affinity  of  Words. 

The  observations  which  Skinner  has  made  on  the  nature  of  the 
Vowels  and  Consonants  will  sufficiently  point  out  the  mode,  in  which 
other  Etymologists  have  considered  the  subject.  On  the  Vowels  he  ob- 
serves, "  Vbcales  omnes  in  omnibus  Linguis  facile  invicem  commiitantur, 
"  hae  autem  illis  arctiori  affinitatis  vinculo,  saltern  apud  aliquas  gentes, 
"  conjunct^  videntur,  ut  A  cum  O  ;  praesertim  in  Lingua  Teutonica, 
«'  U  cum  O ;  praesertim  in  Lingua  Latina,  et  vocibus  Latinis  in  Itali- 
"  cam  Linguam  commigrantibus,  E  in  A,  saltern  sono,  idque  perpetuo 
"  in  vocibus  Franco-Gallicisj  ubi  sc.  E.  prascedit  N.  Consonam,  ut  in 
"  Commence)',  Agenccr,  &c.  quae  ut  A  plenum  efferuntur."  After  this 
declaration,  that  all  the  Vowels  in  all  Languages  are  easily  changed 
into  each  other,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  idle  task  to  unfold  in  separate 
articles,  the  properties  of  each  Vowel,  from  which  only  we  learn, 
that  every  Vowel  passes  into  all  the  rest.  Skinner,  however,  has 
bestowed  six  Folio  pages  to  shew  into  what  Vowels  A  has  been 
changed,  or,  in  other  words,  to  shew,  that  it  has  passed  into  all  the 
others,  with  their  various  combinations.  He  has  bestowed  likewise 
seven  folio  pages  to  prove  the  same  thing  respecting  the  Vowel  E, 
Though  the  pale  of  separation  has  in  fact  been  completely  removed 
by  the  declaration,  that  all  the  Vowels  in  all  Languages  are  easily 
changed  into  each  other;  yet  it  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  the 
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barrier  is  again  erected  by  this  laborious  detail  of  the  examples; 
which,  though  it  actually  establishes  the  fact  by  an  abundant  display  of 
proofs,  seems  to  produce  a  contrary  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Reader, 
and  to  leave  an  impression  on  his  understanding,  that  the  Vowels  are 
still  invested  with  the  properties  of  distinction. 

On  the    Consonants  Skinner  observes,  "  Consonuntes  fere  omnes 
"  sibi   in   hac   vel  alia  Lingua  aliquando   cedunt,   hoe   autem   longe 
"  rarius  quam  illae :  quasdam  in  omnibus,  quaedam  tantum  in  hac  vel 
"  ilia  Lingua   bellum   quasi   implacabile  inter  se   gerunt.     Cognatae 
"  maxime  sunt  B  et  V  consona,  B  et  F,  F  et  V  consona,  V  consona  et 
"  W,  D  et  T,  B  et  V  praesertim  in  vocibus  Teutonicis,  C  seu  K  et  G, 
"  N  et  L,  S  et  T,  Digamtna  ^olicum  F  et  V  consona,  J  consona  et  G, 
"  Z  et  T,  praesertim  in  Dialectis  Teutonica  et  Belgica.     Reliquae  caete- 
"  rarum  consonantium  permutationes  minus  proclives  et  rariores  sunt, 
"  interdum    tamen    occurrunt,   idque    manitestius,   quam   ut  a   viro 
"  cordato  rejici  possint."     If  we  learn  little  from  this  arrangement, 
we  learn  still  less  from  the  detail  of  the  changes  of  each  Consonant. 
The  letter  B,  as  he  tells  us,  is  changed  in  D,  F,  G,  J,  M,  P,  R,  V,  &c. 
The  letter  C  into  CK,  F,  G,  H,  J,  K,  P,  Q.U,  S,  T,  Tc//,  V,  X,  Z,  &c., 
and  D  is  changed,  as  he  informs  us,  into  B,  Ch,  G,  L,  N,  P,  R,  S,  T, 
V,  X,  Z,  &c.     It  will  not  be  necessary,  I  imagine,  to  proceed  further 
in  the  detail  of  these  changes,  as  we  can  only  learn  from  hence,  that 
till  the  Consonants  pass  into  each  other.     Thus  the  Reader  will  per- 
ceive  in   considering   this  detail   made   by  the  Etymologists  of  the 
changes  of  each  Consonant  into  all  the  rest,  that  I  differ  from  them, 
not  by  enlarging  the  former  limits  of  change,  but  by  contracting  them 
within  a  sphere,  more  bounded,  distinct,  and  defined.     We  perceive 
moreover,  that  in  these  two  modes  of  arrangement,  the  Etymologists 
have  fallen  into  opposite  errors,  most  destructive  to  their  Art.     By  di- 
viding into  separate  classes  certain  Consonants  related  to  each  other, 
they  have  destroyed  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  principles,  and 
secluded  from  their  Art  all  ideas  respecting  that  wide  Affinity,  which 
exists  between   extensive   Families  and  Races  of  Words.     In   their 
second  arrangement,  when  they  detail  to  us,  how  all  the  Consonants 
pass  into  each  other,  they  have  destroyed  the  foundation  of  their  Art 
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by  confounding  all  distinctions,  and  obliterating  thereby  those  records 
of  Affinity,  by  which  Words  are  recognised  to  be  related  to  each 
other,  as  distinguished  from  other  words.  It  is  true  indeed,  as  the 
Etymologists  have  stated,  that  all  the  Consonants  pass  into  each 
other ;  but  they  should  most  carefully  have  distinguished  those  Con- 
sonants, which  pass  into  each  other  regularly  and  constantly  in  the 
familiar  operations  of  Language  from  those  Consonants,  which  only 
pass  into  each  other  under  certain  circumstances  and  on  certain 
occasions.  This  defect  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Consonants  would 
alone  render  all  Etymological  enquiries  vain  and  unavailing. 

On  every  fresh  view  of  the  question  we  shall  still  more  and  more 
be  lost  in  wonder,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  present  state  of 
Etymology;  and  consider,  that  in  the  conjectures  of  those,  who 
profess  the  Art,  all  is  caprice — confusion  and  uncertainty ;  while  the 
Art  itself,  as  we  perceive,  exhibits  every  appearance  of  constancy — 
regularity  and  uniformity.  It  is  surely  marvellous,  that  no  arrange- 
ments have  been  devised,  and  no  conclusions  established,  which  might 
conduct  the  mind  to  the  foundation  of  a  Systematical  Theory,  when 
the  facts,  which  directly  lead  to  this  point  are  thus  gross  and  palpa- 
ble, and  virtually  displayed  at  every  instant  by  the  Etymologist  himself 
in  the  details,  which  he  exhibits.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
almost  seem,  that  the  operations  of  the  Etymologist  had  been  so 
conducted ;  as  if  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  impression  he  had  even 
shrunk  from  a  Principle,  alone  important  in  his  enquiries,  as  from 
a  position  adverse  to  his  purposes,  and  abhorrent  to  his  Art.  With- 
out any  clue  to  guide  his  footsteps  in  the  great  Labyrinth  of  Language, 
he  has  wholly  surrendered  up  his  reason  to  the  guidance  of  chance ; 
and  yet  in  the  wildest  wanderings  of  .this  "  erring  and  extravagant 
"  spirit,"  which  has  afforded  so  fertile  a  topic  to  the  powers  of  ridi- 
cule ;  he  seems,  as  it  were,  almost  cautiously  and  purposely  to  have 
avoided  the  application  of  such  an  idea  as  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  his  enquiries.  Though  the  Etymologist  is  not 
wholly  destitute  of  some  obscure  and  indistinct  impressions  connected 
with  the  object  of  his  Art,  yet  he  is  still  perpetually  prone  to  the 
strangest  aberrations  of  licentious  conjecture,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
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refer  words  to  each  other,  which  are  totally  dissimilar  in  form  and 
appearance;  unguided  by  any  constant  or  general  principle,  which 
he  had  before  established,  but  prompted  only  by  the  instant  and 
accidental  suggestion  of  whim  and  of  caprice.  Still,  however,  when 
the  dissimilarity  has  arisen  from  a  cause,  which  is  alone  connected 
with  the  Principle  of  Uniformity  ;  there  and  there  only,  as  it  should 
seem,  the  wildness  of  conjecture  has  not  ventured  to  interpose.  The 
dissimilarity  of  words  arising  at  once  from  different  Vowels  and  from 
Consonants  bearing  a  different  name  and  form,  though  of  the  same 
kind,  has  ever  presented  before  the  view  of  the  Etymologist  a  deep 
and  dark  veil,  through  which  his  eyes  have  been  unable  to  penetrate. 
Thus  it  has  happened,  that  Words  dissimilar  only  in  appearance  have 
remained  in  our  conceptions  toto  coelo  removed  from  each  other, 
though  that  dissimilarity  has  arisen  from  the  effect  of  two  processes, 
by  one  of  which  nothing  Etymological  can  be  illustrated,  and  by  the 
other  is  produced  that  very  appearance,  which  is  alone  capable  of 
exhibiting  any  criterion  of  Radical  similarity  in  the  affinity  of  kindred 
forms,  differing  from  each  other.  The  boldest  among  the  tribes  of 
conjecturers  have  rarely  ventured  to  imagine,  that  any  affinity  existed 
among  Words  disguised  by  this  peculiar  dissimilarity ;  and  whenever 
the  difference  arising  from  different  Vowels  only  was  the  object  of 
their  meditation,  they  failed  not  to  proceed  with  due  caution  in 
detailing  the  progress  of  these  mutations,  and  to  assure  us  with  great 
solemnity,  that  u  became  e  in  one  nation,  and  i  in  another. 

I  have  thus  laboured  with  all  possible  diligence  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion firm  and  solid,  on  which  alone  the  fabric  of  an  Etymological 
System  can  be  raised  and  established.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
with  all  due  brevitv  and  precision,  those  facts,  which  relate  to  the 
Cognate  or  Conimutahle  Consonants,  about  whose  nature  and  number 
no  ideas  have  been  yet  formed,  which  could  at  all  contribute  to  the 
purposes  of  an  Art.  I  shall  now  close  my  remarks  on  this  subject, 
as  we  can  only  understand,  from  a  consideration  of  the  examples 
themselves,  the  peculiar  mode,  in  which  these  changes  are  produced 
and  operate.  If  the  Reader  perchance,  in  the  spirit  of  captious  ob- 
jection, should  be  disposed  to  observe,  that  I  have  assumed  to  myself 
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an  ample  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  my  Theory  or  my  Invention ;  and 
that  with  such  a  latitude  of  change,  transformations  of  every  kind 
may  readily  be  effected ;  I  have  only  to  reply,  that  this  variety  of 
mutation  cannot  justly  be  charged  on  him,  who  had  no  share  in  its 
production;  and  that  the  confusion  arising  from  this  latitude  of 
change  (if  any  such  should  be  found  to  exist)  is  not  the  fault  but  the 
misfortune  of  the  writer,  who  has  ventured  to  pursue  an  intricate  and 
embarrassed  theme  through  all  its  perplexities  and  all  its  deviations. 
I  have  described  only  a  plain,  simple  fact,  which  it  was  my  duty 
faithfully  to  detail ;  and  according  to  this  fact  must  all  my  researches 
be  minutely  regulated.  If  wre  have  seen,  that  words  belonging  to 
each  other  assume  these  various  forms,  and  appear  under  these  dis- 
guising garbs ;  it  is  our  business  precisely  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
these  varieties,  and  the  nature  of  these  disguises.  We  may  lament 
indeed,  that  the  forms  should  be  so  numerous,  but  we  shall  rejoice 
that  they  are  still  found  so  regular  and  so  similar ; — If  we  are  per- 
plexed by  the  difference  of  the  garb,  we  shall  be  guided  by  the  uni- 
formity of  the  badge ;  and  if  these  varying  shapes  should  elude  our 
search  by  the  frequency  of  change,  they  will  grow  familiar  to  our 
knowledge  by  the  constancy  of  recurrence. 
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The  "Writer  having  unfolded  one  mode  of  discovering  the  Affinity  between  "Words ; 
namely,  that  relating  to  their  representation  by  symbols,  in  which  the  Vowels  are 
rejected,  and  the  Consonants  of  the  same  power  are  alone  employed,  proceeds  in 
the  next  place  to  examine  that  other  criterion  of  Affinity,  equally  indispensible, 
which  relates  to  the  Fundamental  idea,  pervading  a  Race  of  Words  connected  with 
each  other — Certain  Facts  in  Language  are  produced,  referring  to  the  practice  of 
some  nations,  in  representing  a  Fundamental  idea  by  Consonants.  In  the  Eastern 
Languages,  Hebrew — Arabic,  &c.,  Vowels  are  rejected,  and  Consonants  only  em- 
ployed.— This  mode  of  representing  a  Fundamental  idea  in  certain  Languages, 
under  Consonants  of  the  same  name  and  form  suggests  to  us  the  probability,  that  the 
same  Fundamental  idea  is  likewise  to  be  found  under  Consonants  of  the  same  power 
or  the  same  Cognate  Consonants. — The  most  intimate  affinity  between  the  different 
Languages  on  the  parts  of  the  Globe,  with  which  we  are  most  conversant,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  exist. — Hence  there  is  some  reason  to  conjecture,  and  such  is  the  Hypothe- 
sis of  the  Writer,  that  '  Through  all  Languages,  -which  this  Affinity  pervades,  t/te  same 
Element  conveys  tlie  same  Fundamental  meaning. 


J.N  discovering  the  Affinity  of  Words,  it  is  necessary  to  shew,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  they  appear  under  forms,  which  by  the  fami- 
liar operations  of  Language  may  have  passed  into  each  other,  and  that 
they  contain  the  same  fundamental  idea.  In  the  preceding  Section 
I  have  fully  explained  the  first  portion  of  this  criterion  of  Affinity,  by 
unfolding  the  nature  of  those  Forms,  which  are  able  to  afford  a  record 
of  this  familiar  operation.  I  have  shewn,  that  the  existence  of  the 
Cognate  Consonants  supplies  those  Forms,  from  which  one  portion  of 
the  proof  may  be  obtained,  that  Words  have  passed  into  or  are  related  to 
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each  other.  We  must  now  consider  with  great  care  and  diligence  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  criterion,  which  constitutes  this  fact  of  Affi- 
nity ;  namely,  the  existence  of  the  same  fundamental  idea.  This  question 
involves  in  it  a  variety  of  considerations,  which  must  be  duly  sepa- 
rated and  arranged.  As  far  as  we  have  already  proceeded,  our  princi-  • 
pie  is  just  and  promising;  yet  it  still  remains  for  us  to  see,  whether 
other  circumstances  concur  with  an  agent,  thus  promising  and  capable 
of  effect,  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  union  may  finally  produce  the 
establishment  of  a  System,  which  shall  operate  through  a  wide  sphere 
in  the  developement  of  Human  Speech. 

We  shall  all  agree,  that  if  words  pass  into  each  other  they  must 
carry  with  them  the  same  Fundamental  idea,  however  various  and 
apparently  remote  from  each  other  the  senses  may  be,  which  those 
words  convey.  This  process  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  passes  from 
one  sense  to  another,  with  the  same  Fundamental  idea,  is  precisely 
similar  to  that,  by  which  different  senses  are  annexed  to  what  we 
should  all  consider  as  the  same  word,  or  as  derivatives  from  that 
word.  Though  this  Fundamental  idea,  may  not  be  discoverable  by 
us  in  the  different  senses  of  what  we  should  call  the  same  word,  yet 
no  one  will  doubt,  that  such  a  Fundamental  idea  must  necessarily 
exist.  In  a  Race  of  Words  bearing  different  forms,  though  contain- 
ing the  same  Cognate  Consonants,  a  similar  difficulty  increased  by 
other  causes  of  embarrassment,  may  be  imagined  to  prevail;  and 
though  these  words  present  one  criterion,  which  is  sufficient  to  shew 
us,  that  they  might  have  passed  into  each  other ;  yet  we  have  no 
convincing  proof,  that  they  really  have  passed  into  each  other,  till  we 
can  ascertain,  that  they  contain  likewise  the  same  Fundamental  idea. 
This  coincidence  too  must  take  place  under  certain  circumstances, 
which  arc  connected  with  some  great  and  acknowledged  facts  in  the 
History  of  Language ;  in  order  to  convince  us,  that  accident  did  not 
operate  in  producing  such  an  effect.  The  most  superficial  view  of  Lan- 
guage, in  its  familiar  operations,  will  shew  us,  that  the  mind  is  inclined 
to  propagate  different  senses  with  the  same  fundamental  idea,  or  with 
different  turns  of  the  same  sense,  by  various  forms  of  the  same 
Elementary  term.  This,  we  know,  is  the  artifice  of  Language  in 
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adopting  the  different  parts  of  a  Verb  and  Noun,  under  the  names 
of  Voices — Moods — Tenses,  &c.  Cases,  &c.,  in  forming  Derivatives — 
Compounds,  &c.  If  the  Reader  will  cast  his  eyes  for  a  moment  over 
such  words  as  Ago,  Duco,  Traho,  in  Latin,  and  Ay<a,  BaXAw,  in 
Greek,  &c.  &c.,  with  their  various  acknowledged  Derivatives — Com- 
pounds, &c.,  he  will  be  astonished  to  see,  what  a  prodigious  variety 
of  ideas,  apparently  and  in  fact,  most  remote  from  each  other,  has 
been  engrafted  upon  the  same  stock,  or  has  proceeded  from  the  same 
fundamental  notion.  The  dissimilitude  of  ideas,  existing  in  terms 
related  to  each  other,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  familiar 
effects  produced  by  such  a  process ;  as  we  know,  that  in  the  artifice 
of  Verbs  the  most  prominent  effect  is  that  of  producing  a  sense  or  an 
idea,  directly  opposite,  with  the  same  term,  as  Vinc-ere,  Vinc-'i,  Con- 
quer, Conquer-ed,  &c.  &c. 

These  acknowledged  and  familiar  operations  of  Language  will 
shew  us,  that  the  mind  would  pursue  the  same  course,  as  far  as  it  is 
able,  on  other  occasions,  by  endeavouring  to  produce  a  Race  of  dif- 
ferent Words,  passing  into  each  other,  under  the  same  fundamental 
idea ;  though  their  forms  may  be  so  different,  that  with  our  present 
conceptions  on  Language,  their  Affinity  may  be  concealed  from  our 
view.  The  mind,  I  say,  as  we  may  conceive,  from  what  we  mani- 
festly perceive,  will  endeavour  to  effect  a  similar  purpose  in  a  similar 
way;  and  the  Cognate  Consonants,  as  we  have  seen,  are  capable  of 
being  employed  in  effecting  this  purpose,  and  are  likewise  able  to  main- 
tain their  position  in  recording  the  fact  of  its  existence.  Other  causes, 
however,  may  have  operated,  which  would  place  such  a  barrier  to  the 
propensity  of  the  mind,  and  the  properties  of  the  organs,  that  no 
System  of  extent  or  importance  could  be  formed  on  this  fact,  how- 
ever ascertained  and  apparent  it  might  be.  Languages  migfft  have 
been  so  constituted,  as  to  bear  little  or  no  affinity  with  each  other; 
and  in  such  a  case  each  form  of  Speech  might  have  had  a  System, 
peculiar  to  itself.  There  is  another  circumstance  likewise  of  the 
highest  importance  in  such  a  question,  and  this  relates  to  the  nature 
of  the  impressions,  which  have  influenced  the  mind  in  the  formation 
of  ideas  and  of  words.  If  it  should  have  happened,  that  Languages 
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owe  their  existence  to  impressions,  arising  from  a  variety  of  objects ; 
the  words,  of  which  it  is  formed,  might  be  considered  as  divided  into 
as  great  a  variety  of  Sets  and  Classes,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
perhaps  or  impossible  to  arrange.  In  this  case  the  propensity  of  the 
mind  to  pursue  one  fundamental  idea,  through  a  wide  sphere  of 
meaning,  or  to  form  one  continued  chain  of  ideas,  by  links  mutually 
connected  with  each  other,  would  be  counteracted  by  another  pro- 
pensity, which  consists  in  obeying  the  influence  of  predominating 
impressions,  however  various  and  discordant  they  may  be.  Under  such 
an  operation,  Language  might  have  presented  to  our  view  a  state  so 
embroiled  and  entangled,  that  no  efforts  of  sagacity  or  diligence  would 
have  succeeded  in  attempting  to  unravel  the  difficulties,  with  which 
it  was  involved.  If  it  should  have  happened,  that  some  one  great 
and  important  object  has  seized  upon  the  mind,  and  has  supplied 
Language  with  its  ideas  and  its  words ;  we  shall  at  once  understand, 
how  favourable  such  a  fact  would  be  in  the  establishment  of  a  System. 
If,  moreover,  it  should  have  happened,  from  some  cause  connected 
with  the  History  of  the  Human  Race,  that  Languages  bear  the  most 
intimate  relation  and  affinity  to  each  other,  our  hopes  of  forming 
some  general  System  will  be  highly  excited  and  enlarged.  From  the 
co-operation  of  both  these  causes  every  thing  might  be  expected,  and 
we  should  then  be  induced  to  believe,  that  the  sphere  of  our 
labours  would  become  bounded — distinct,  and  defined.  Our  researches 
would  then  appear  to  be  employed  on  the  study  of  one  great  Lan- 
guage— universally  diffused  under  various  forms;  which  was  itself 
originally  derived  from  one  great  object,  universally  apparent,  and 
perpetually  soliciting  the  attention  of  mankind.  We  must  proceed 
however  with  care  and  caution  in  the  developement  of  such  facts,  if 
any  such  are  to  be  found  ;  and  we  must  commence  our  enquiries  with 
the  most  simple  and  acknowledged  cases,  before  we  venture  to  ad- 
vance to  conclusions,  so  extensive  and  important. 

The  Vowels,  as  we  have  seen,  are  wholly  banished  from  my 
System,  in  the  representation  of  words,  not  only  as  unnecessary,  but 
as  impeding  likewise  to  the  purposes  of  the  Etymologist ;  and  the 
Consonants  alone  are  retained,  as  being  those  parts,  which  are  best 
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able  to  propagate  and  to  record  a  train  of  ideas,  under  some  common, 
fundamental  notion.  Let  us  examine  by  an  appeal  to  acknowledged 
and  familiar  facts  existing  in  Language,  if  any  attempts  have  been 
ever  made  to  record  ideas  by  Consonants  only,  and  how  far  this 
process  has  actually  been  carried.  The  Reader,  who  perhaps  on 
the  commencement  of  these  enquiries  might  have  been  alarmed  at 
the  hypothesis,  that  Vowels  were  unnecessary  to  the  Art  of  the  Ety- 
mologist, will  be  astonished  to  Jearn  or  to  recollect,  that  they  are  not 
even  necessary  to  convey  ideas  in  the  familiar  representation  of  Lan- 
guages, and  that  there  are  forms  of  Speech,  and  those  too  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  of  their  order,  in  which  the  Vowels  are  re- 
jected. In  the  Eastern  Languages  Consonants  only  are  applied,  and 
the  Vowels  are  either  partly  or  wholly  banished  from  the  representa- 
tion of  Words.  In  my  early  meditations  on  this  subject  I  had  already 
proceeded  to  the  conclusion,  respecting  the  inutility  of  Vowels,  and 
the  importance  of  Consonants,  before  I  recollected  this  familiar  fact, 
so  important  to  my  purpose.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  slowly 
the  mind  recalls  to  its  view  the  most  known  and  acknowledged 
truths,  for  the  purpose  of  combining  them  with  a  new  train  of  ideas; 
and  perhaps,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  Reader  himself  may  have  pro- 
ceeded to  this  point  of  the  enquiry,  under  the  same  influence,  without 
the  smallest  recollection  of  so  familiar  a  fact. 

When  I  began  to  engage  in  the  study  of  the  Eastern  Languages, 
a  new  scene  was  opened  to  my  view,  and  all  my  former  conceptions 
became  enlarged  and  confirmed.  Before  we  proceed  further  in  un- 
folding the  train  of  ideas,  connected  with  the  study  of  these  Lan- 
guages ;  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  precise  mode,  in  which  they 
have  applied  the  Consonants,  and  rejected  the  Vowels.  In  the  alpha- 
bet of  these  Eastern  Languages — Hebrew,  Arabic,  &c.  certain  Vowels 
indeed  exist,  but  they  are  of  little  importance  in  discharging  regularly 
and  familiarly  those  offices,  which  the  Vowels  in  our  own  Language, 
and  in  others  of  a  similar  kind  perpetually  perform.  The  Reader  will 
not  understand,  that  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  &c.  have  acquired  any 
artifice  unknown  to  Europeans,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  speak 
their  Language  without  Vowels :  He  will  readily  perceive,  that  this 
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neglect  of  Vowels  must  refer  only  to  the  writing  of  Language  ;  and 
we  shall  find  no  great  difficulty  in  comprehending,  that  the  symbols 
employed  to  denote  the  Vowel  breathings  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  representation  of  a  Language.  Perhaps  the  following  example 
will  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode,  in  which  words  are  written  in 
the  Eastern  Languages,  with  that  mixture  of  Consonants  and  Vowels, 
which  exists  in  their  alphabet.  "  Ur  fther  whch  art  in  avn  hlwd 
"  be  th  nm  :  th  kngdm  cm,  th  wl  be  dn  in  arth,  as  it  is  in  avn : 
"  gv-s  ths  dy  ur  dly  brd,  and  frgv-s  ur  trspss,  as  w-forgv  thm  tht 
"  trsps  agnst-s,  and  Id-s  nt  int  tempttn  bt  dlvr-s  frm  avl :  fr  thn  is 
"  th-kngclm  and  th-pwr  and  th-glry  fr  avr  and  avr."  This  speci- 
men will  give  the  Reader  a  very  sufficient  notion  of  the  mode, 
in  which  Vowels  are  used  and  neglected  in  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
Languages. 

Though  this  is  the  ordinary  manner,  in  which  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabs  write  their  Language:  yet  they  likewise  employ  certain  marks 
(which,  as  adopted  in  Hebrew,  are  called  points,)  above  and  below 
the  words,  to  represent  the  Vowels,  which  have  been  omitted,  and 
which  are  necessary  in  the  enunciation.  Vowels,  we  know,  are 
equally  necessary  with  Consonants  in  speaking  a  Language ;  and  if 
we  would  become  intelligible,  we  must  adopt  the  same  Vowels  in  ex- 
pressing the  same  idea :  but  in  writing  a  Language,  I  may  venture 
to  affirm,  they  are  in  many  cases  totally  useless.  Those,  who  well 
understand  a  Language,  do  not  attach  to  a  word,  as  father,  &c.  the 
sounds  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  by  a  nice  consideration  of  the 
force  belonging  to  the  peculiar  symbols  a  and  e,  but  by  an  immediate 
impression  of  the  sense,  which  the  whole  symbol  conveys  to  the 
mind.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  if  the  symbol,  as  FTHR,  be  suffi- 
cient to  excite  in  the  understanding  the  exact  idea,  which  was  meant 
to  be  expressed ;  any  attempt  to  represent  the  breathing  is  superfluous. 
Now  we  know,  that  in  the  Eastern  Languages  the  Consonants  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  excite  this  idea ;  and  if  the  Reader  will  make 
the  experiment  on  some  English  sentences,  with  which  he  is  not  con- 
versant, written  without  Vowels,  he  will  discover,  that  even  in  his 
first  attempts  to  understand  their  meaning  he  has  but  few  difficulties 
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to  encounter ;  and  he  will  be  perfectly  convinced,  that  with  a  small 
portion  of  practice  no  embarrassment  whatever  would  arise  from  that 
cause. 

It  will  instantly  be  seen,  that  the  Lexicons,  in  explaining  the  va- 
rious senses  of  a  single  word,  as  it  might  be  called,  represented  with- 
out Vowels,  would  often  exhibit  a  variety  of  senses,  which  on  the 
first  view  might  appear  but  little  similar  or  related  to  each  other : 
Still,  however,  I  observed,  that  the  Hebrew  Lexicographers  considered 
it  as  an  important  part  of  their  task,  to  discover  the  general  idea,  to 
which  these  various  senses  might  be  all  referred ;  and  to  detail  with 
precision  the  links  of  the  chain,  by  which  their  affinity  was  ascertained 
and  preserved.  I  observed,  that  the  same  word,  as  the  Hebrew  Lexi- 
cographers would  call  it,  in  assuming  these  various  senses,  often 
adopted  different  points  or  Vowels ;  that  is,  according  to  our  mode 
of  conceiving  the  subject,  we  should  say,  that  different  words  existed 
with  different  meanings,  and  that  the  same  Consonants  were  to  be 
found  in  all.  We  here  perceive,  that  the  presence  of  the  same  Con- 
sonants in  these  several  words,  which,  in  Hebrew,  is  thought  of 
most  importance  in  the  question,  would,  according  to  our  concep- 
tions, be  totally  disregarded ;  or,  if  at  all  noticed,  would  be  considered 
only  as  the  effect  of  accident. 

In  contemplating  this  circumstance,  a  new  scene  of  investigation 
was  opened  to  my  view.     I  began  to  reflect,  that,  as  Man  was  the 
same  creature  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  the  English  Language 
must  have  arisen  from  the  same  principles  of  mind  and  organs,  how- 
ever modified  by  circumstances,  which  operated  in  the  formation  of 
the  Hebrew  ;  and  that  similar  facts,  as  they  are  connected  with  these 
causes,  would  probably  be  found  in  both  these  Languages.     It  was 
then  easy  to  understand,   that,  if  the   Hebrew  Lexicographers   had 
formed  a  true  conception  of  their  subject ;  a  Dictionary   might  be 
written  in  English  on  the  same  plan,  and  that  the  same  mode  of  in- 
vestigation might  likewise  be  adopted.     I  then  applied  for  confirma- 
tion of  this  idea  to  an  example  in  English:    I  examined  the  various 
senses  belonging  to  the  Word  or  the  Radical  CP,  and  I  found,  that 
with  different  points  or  vowels,  it  signified  A  Species  of  Dress — A 
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Vessel  for  drinking,  and  A  Covering  for  the  Jiead,  &c.  &c.  The  forms, 
which  it  assumes  in  our  Language,  under  these  senses,  are  COPE  (an 
ancient  dress  of  priests) — CUP — CAP,  &c.  I  soon  perceived,  that  the 
same  idea  was  conveyed  under  each  of  these  forms ;  though  the 
objects,  which  they  expressed,  discharged  functions  annexed  to  the 
original  idea  or  quality,  in  a  manner  totally  different  and  dissimilar  to 
each  other.  I  observed,  that  the  fundamental  sense  of  the  Word  or 
Radical  CP,  in  these  terms,  was  that  of  Holding — containing — 
enfolding,  &c.  This  was  a  very  important  step  in  the  progress  of  my 
enquiry. 

On  again  considering  the  mode,  which  the  Hebrew  Lexico- 
graphers had  adopted,  though  I  still  acknowledged,  that  it  far  exceeded 
all  our  conceptions  on  the  subject;  yet  I  soon  perceived  that  their 
ideas  were  bounded  within  the  most  contracted  limits,  and  that  they 
had  not  even  advanced  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  enquiry.  I  found, 
that  the  words,  which  they  considered  to  be  impregnated  with  the 
same  idea,  were  only  those,  which  were  represented  by  the  same 
Consonants,  that  is,  by  Consonants  of  the  same  name  and  the  same 
form ;  and  they  seemed  to  be  unconscious,  that  among  other  words 
there  existed  any  species  of  relationship — connexion  or  similarity 
whatever.  In  the  Hebrew  Lexicographers  we  discover  no  pro- 
pensities to  Etymology,  as  it  relates  to  the  Language  which  they  have 
undertaken  to  explain ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  they  are  even 
inferior  to  their  fellow-labourers  in  a  similar  employment.  With- 
out enquiring  into  the  cause  of  these  kindred  significations  being 
attached  to  the  same  Consonants ;  we  well  know,  that  it  did  not  arise 
from  the  figure  of  the  symbol ;  and  therefore  it  is  infinitely  futile  and 
unmeaning  to  confine  the  influence  of  this  principle  within  a  sphere  of 
action,  which  has  no  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  cause.  Thus 
if  a  general  idea  is  affixed  to  the  Radical  CP,  which  runs  through  the 
various  words  in  which  CP  is  found  ;  we  are  well  persuaded,  that  the 
forms  of  C  and  P  were  not  instrumental  in  producing  this  effect;  and 
consequently  that  the  same  train  of  ideas  will  be  equally  found  among 
words,  which  are  expressed  by  KP—  CAP,  CV,  &c.,  SB,  SP,  &c.  &c. 
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On  examination  I  found  this  fact  likewise  to  exist,  in  English  and  in 
various  other  Languages.  Hence  we  have  CAVUS,  CAVO,  (Lat.)  with 
its  parallels  CAVE,  &c.  COIF  (Eng.),  &c. — the  parallel  terms  to  CUP, 
as  ScTphus,  (SKIDDS),  &c. — SHIP,  SKIFF  with  their  parallels  passing 
through  many  Languages,  as  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects  SCIP,  SKIP, 
SKIB,  &c.  in  Greek  and  Latin  SKAP//e,  SKAP^OS,  (Z/ca<£j/,  ZKCH^OS,) 
ScApha,  &c. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  make  a  very  important  use  of  the  Cognate 
Consonants,  whose  mutations  have  been  already  ascertained.     I  must 
again  repeat,  what  we  shall  instantly  acknowledge,  that  a  general 
idea  pervading  a  Race  of  Words  with  the  same  Consonants,  is  not 
attached  to  the  name  but  the  nature  of  the  symbol ; — that  it  is  not 
a  necessary  attendant  on  the  form  of  the  symbol,  which  is  an  arbitrary 
sign,   perpetually  changing;  but  it  is  an  inseparable  adjunct  to  the 
power  and  property  of  that  symbol,  whatever  form  it  may  assume, 
and  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called.     Palpable  as  this  fact  may 
appear,  that  even  its  illustration  borders  upon  ridicule ;  yet  we  know, 
that  the  Hebrew  Lexicographers  have  had  no  glimpse  of  its  existence; 
and  they  have  continued  to  compose  Dictionaries,  as  if  among  the 
maxims  of  their  art  it  had  been  expressly  decided,  that  of  symbols 
invested  with  similar  properties,  though  bearing  different  forms,  ideas 
were  enamoured  with  one  form,  and  were  abhorrent  from  another. 
This  then  was  my  conclusion.     If  it  is  accordant  to  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  Language,  that  similar  ideas  should  be  represented  by  the 
same  Consonants,  or  by  Consonants  bearing  the  same  form  and  name ; 
it  must  certainly  be  true,  that  the  same  COGNATE  Comonants,  through 
the  whole  compass  of  the  Language,  will  be  impregnated  with  a  train 
of  similar  ideas.     As  those  principles  of  the  human  mind,  which  are 
effective  in  the  production  of  one  Language,  will  operate  either  partly 
or  wholly  in  that  of  another,  I  again  was  led  to  conclude,  that  in 
every  form  of  Speech  the  same  fact  will  probably  exist.     I  again  re- 
ferred to  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Languages  for  the  confirmation 
of  this  idea ;  and  I  found  the  most  ample  proofs  for  the  establishment 
of  my  hypothesis,  which  the  reader  will  see  detailed  in  the  succeed- 
ing discussions. 

We 
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We  have  now  advanced  far  in  our  project,  of  generalizing  the 
doctrine  of  Languages.     Our  scheme,  as  it  relates  to  different  forms  of 
Speech  separately  considered,  is  fair  and  promising  ;  and  our  purpose 
appears   to  be   obtained,   with   as   much  evidence  and    prospect   of 
effect,   as  can  be  expected  in   a  detail,    which   relates  only    to  the 
foundation   of  an   Hypothesis.     We  have  seen  by  a  train   of   rea- 
soning,   which  has   been   conducted   on    a    consideration    of  some 
acknowledged  facts  in  the  construction  of  certain  forms  of  Speech,  that 
in  each  Language  the  same  fundamental  idea  is  probably  conveyed  by 
the  same  Cognate  Consonants.     There  remains  but  one  step  more  to 
the  completion  of  our  Theory ;  as  it  relates  to  the  representation  of 
ideas  by  these  Cognate  Consonants.     The  point,  which  now  remains, 
is  to  determine,  through  how  wide  a  sphere  of  action  this  power  of 
the  Cognate  Consonants  is  extended.    That  it  is  extended  beyond  each 
particular    Language,    all   will   allow,    who  suppose   that   any   one 
Language,  or  Dialect,  bears  any  resemblance  to  another.     Here  again 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  precision ;  as,  in  extending  our  views,  we 
shall  be  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  adjusting  the  various  degrees  of 
affinity,  which  different  forms  of  speech  may  be  supposed  to  bear  to 
each  other.     Languages  have  been    divided  into    various    Sets    and 
Classes,  with  sufficient  truth  and  reason ;  as  the  Dialects  of  the  Teu- 
tonic— the  Celtic  Dialects — the  Dialects  of  the  Sclavonic — the  Dialects 
of  the  Chaldee  or  Hebrew,  &c.     Now  all  agree,  that  in  the  Dialects 
or  Languages  belonging  to    each   Class    the  most    intimate  union 
prevails ;  so  that  in  the  general  course  of  these  Languages,  the  words, 
which  they  contain,  would  be  considered  to  be  the  same,  under  some 
difference  of  form  and  some  variety  of  meaning.     It  has  ever  been  the 
business  of  Etymologists  to  endeavour  to  collect  these  same  words,  if 
I  may  so  say,  under  their  various  forms,  and  to  exhibit  them  to  their 
readers,  under  the  name  of  Parallel  terms. 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  fully  and  unequivocally  the 
general  affinity  of  Languages  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  our  writers 
under  the  names  of  Etymologists,  Philologists,  &c.  &c.,  in  their 
various  modes  of  considering  the  question ;  and  yet  how  little  they 
have  understood  of  the  extent  or  nature  of  that  Affinity,  which  they 
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labour  with   such    diligence    to   discover    and    illustrate.     It  might 
perhaps  conduct  the  mind  by  a  shorter  process  to  a  more  precise  idea 
of  the  nature  of  that  Affinity,  which  pervades  the  forms  of  Human 
Speech ;  if  we  should  briefly  describe  the  state  of  the  question,  as  it 
is   pursued   by  the  Enquirers    into   Language.      The  Etymologists, 
when  the  object  of  their  research  relates  to  the  same  word,  as  they 
would  call  it ;  or  to  words,  under  various  forms,  bearing  precisely  the 
same  sense,  as  FATHER,  PATER,  &c.  have  performed  their  duty  with 
sufficient  diligence  and  skill.     They  endeavour  to  collect  all  the  words, 
bearing  the  same   sense,    which    appear   under   the    same    Cognate 
Consonants    such    as   they  are   before   described.     Though  the  Ety- 
mologists   perform    this    task,    under    an    obscure    and    undefined 
impression  of  the  nature  of  these  Consonants ;  still  they  do  it ;  nor 
have  they  in  fact  any    other  criterion  of  the  identity  of  the  word, 
than  such  as  I  have  explained  to  be  the  true  one,  namely,  the  existence 
of  the  same  Fundamental  idea,  and  of  the  same  Cognate  Consonants. 
Beyond  this  point  however  all  is  total  darkness,  and  the  obscure  im- 
pression, by  which  they  were  before  guided,  either  avails  them  no 
more,  or  it  involves  them  in  the  mazes  of  error  and  confusion.     They 
commonly  proceed  no  further  in  their  view  of  kindred  words,  than 
the  production  of  those  terms,  which  contain  precisely  the  same  idea. 
Of  the  same    Fundamental  idea,  under   different  turns  of  meaning, 
they   have   formed   no   conception.     When   kindred    words   present 
themselves  to  the  Etymologist,  in  the  familiar   exercise   of  his  art, 
marked,   as  it   should  seem,  with  the  most   unequivocal  traits  of  a 
common  origin,  every  idea  of  Affinity  is  lost  to  his  view;  if  these  words 
exhibit  any  difference  in  the  turns  of  meaning  which  they  convey ; 
even  though  this  difference  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  as  that,  to 
which  he  has  been  perpetually  witness  in  the  different  senses,  annexed 
to  a  single  word.     Here  every  vestige  of  Affinity  totally    vanishes  ; 
and  under  this  conception  even  the  same  Language  does  not  appear  to 
the  view  of  the  Etymologist  as  at  all  connected   with  itself.     When 
I    speak  of  such  a   mode,   as  adopted  by  the  Etymologists  in  their 
consideration  of  the  question;  I  must  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  this 
is  the  usual  and  familiar  mode,  in  which  the  subject  is  considered.— 

The 
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The  Etymologist  is  indeed  often  liable,  as  I  have  before  stated,  to  the 
wildest  aberrations ;  in  which  he  refers  words,  to  each  other,  totally 
remote  in  meaning  as  in  form.  This  however  is  only  another  practice, 
proceeding  from  a  similar  misconception  on  the  nature  of  Languages. 
It  should  seem,  as  if  in  the  theory  of  the  Etymologist,  all  the 
Relations  of  Language  were  loose,  capricious  and  accidental ;  while  in 
their  ordinary  and  familiar  operations  they  are  in  truth  all  compact, 
constant  and  necessary.  Though  the  Etymologist  sees,  (I  must  again 
repeat,)  an  Affinity  between  Languages,  almost  to  an  unbounded 
extent,  in  Innumerable  instances ;  when  he  details  words,  passing 
through  a  vast  compass  of  Human  Speech,  which  convey  precisely 
the  same  idea ;  yet  this  striking  and  acknowledged  affinity  produces, 
in  his  conception,  no  consequences  whatever,  either  in  the  general 
relations  of  each  particular  Language  or  in  the  general  relations 
of  the  whole  mass  of  Languages.  We  might  imagine  from  this 
view  of  the  question  that  he  conceived  these  innumerable  in- 
stances of  Affinity,  as  exemplified  only  in  the  existence  of  various 
insulated  sets  or  strings  of  words,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  passing 
through  different  Languages,  to  be  merely  the  effects  of  accident. 
This  however  is  not  so ;  since  most  Etymologists  consider  the 
Affinities  of  Language,  as  produced  from  some  regular  cause;  though 
indeed  they  suppose  that  cause  to  operate  under  a  certain  process, 
which  no  regular  cause  ever  did  or  could  produce.  There  are  however 
some  Etymologists,  and  those  too,  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the 
enquiry,  who  appear  to  imagine  that  all  the  Affinities  beyond  the 
Kindred  Dialects  have  been  the  effects  of  Accident,  and  when  they 
discover  Teutonic  words,  for  example,  existing  in  the  Eastern  Dialects 
&c.,  they  communicate  this  fact  to  the  reader,  with  some  marks  of 
astonishment,  under  the  designation  of  the  Strange — the  Curious,  or  the 
Whimsical  Coincidence. — Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  by 
the  Etymologists,  as  to  the  cause,  by  which  affinities  in  Language 
are  produced;  it  should  seem,  as  if  they  all  agreed  as  to  the  direction, 
in  which  those  affinities  proceeded  :  It  should  appear,  as  if  the 
Enquirers  into  Languages  imagined  that  these  Affinities  acted  only 
in  a  straight  line,  generally  passing  though  different  Kindred 
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Dialects,  and  sometimes  stretching  through  the  whole  sphere  of 
Human  Speech,  without  any  property  or  power  of  admitting  or  com- 
municating collateral  relations.  I  know  not,  in  what  terms,  I  can  most 
impressively  convey  to  the  mind  of  my  reader  these  strange  and  per- 
verse conceptions,  which  the  Enquirers  into  Languages  have  formed 
on  the  mode  of  its  operation.  It  is  important  however,  that  these 
delusions  should  be  fully  exhibited,  and  that  all  preconceived  notions, 
derived  from  this  source,  should  be  removed  from  the  understanding. 

We  may  illustrate  these  general  observations,  by  an  appeal  to 
some  examples  in  the  following  manner.  The  Etymologists  produce, 
as  we  know,  the  parallel  terms  to  FATHER,  as  PATER,  VATER,  &c. — 
to  MOTHER  as  MATER,  MUTTER,  &c.  and  to  EARTH,  as  ERDE,  &c. 
through  a  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech,  by  which  the  closest 
affinity  between  the  Languages,  in  which  these  words  exist,  seems 
to  be  proved.  Yet  this  affinity,  according  to  their  conceptions, 
makes  no  progress  collaterally,  if  I  may  so  say,  either  in  the  indi- 
vidual Language,  in  which  each  word  occurs,  or  in  the  other 
Languages.  MOTHER  is  supposed  to  stand  alone  in  English — MATER 
in  Latin,  &c.  &c.,  except  in  the  acknowledged  and  palpable  derivatives 
Motherly,  Maternus,  &c.,  nor  are  there  any  other  words,  in  any  of 
these  Languages,  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  bear  any  relation. — 
That  is,  if  MOTHER  with  its  parallels  MATER  be  considered  as  one 
word  ;  then  we  may  affirm,  that  according  to  the  present  opinion 
MOTHER  stands  absolutely  alone  in  Language — an  insulated — solitary 
term,  without  any  relation  to  any  series  of  terms,  in  the  world  of 
words,  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  Reader  is  not  to  understand, , 
as  I  before  suggested,  that  the  Etymologists  have  not  derived,  as  they 
call  it,  the  term  MATER  from  certain  other  single  terms,  existing  in 
Language,  according  to  their  different  ideas.  But  all  this  proceeds 
upon  the  same  principle  of  the  same  solitary  process ;  according  to 
which  it  is  supposed,  that  every  word  either  stands  alone,  or  has  only 
one  other  word  in  Language,  to  which  it  bears  any  relation.  In 
short,  the  Etymologists  have  no  conception,  that  Mother  or  Mater 
belongs  to  any  class  or  body  of  words,  in  any  of  the  Languages, 
through  which  it  passes.  This  is  the  point  which  I  mean  to  urge, 
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and  which  is  most  strictly  true,  in  the  fullest  extent,  according  to  the 
force  and  spirit  of  the  observation. 

Our   Etymologists   have    discovered    likewise,    that    the    word 
EARTH  is  to  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of  Languages,  as   in  the 
Gothic,  Saxon,  German,  English,  Belgic,  Danish,  Swedish,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,   Syriac,    Egyptian,  and  Greek,    as  AIRTHA,    EARD,    EORD, 
EORTHE,  ERDA,  HEIIDA,  EARTH,  AARD,  J-ORD,  EREZ,  ARTHA,  ARTHO, 
ERTOSI,    Epa,  ERA,    as  they  are  produced  by  Wachter. — Yet  even 
this  great  Etymologist,  when  he  records  the  terms  not  in  the  Teutonic 
Dialects,   seems   to  think  that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  series,  by  faintly  observing ;  "  Convemunt  sono 
"et   significatu." — Important  as    the  object  is,  conveyed  by  these 
words,  or  by  this   word,  if  we   consider  the  above  forms,  as  con- 
stituting one  and  the  same  term  ;  and  however  we  might  be  disposed 
to  conjecture  a  priori,  that  this  word  would  be  allied  to  other  terms, 
in  the  Languages  through  which  it  passes  ;  yet  I  may  safely  and  confi- 
dently affirm,  under  the  trivial  exceptions  before  suggested,  that  this 
word  is  considered  as  standing  absolutely  solitary  and  alone  in  the 
formation  of  Language.     One  instance  only  occurs  to  me,  in  which 
our  English  Etymologists  have  made  the  least  attempt  to  refer  any 
term  to  our  word  EARTH,  and  even  in  this  instance  it  is  done  only 
obliquely.     This  instance  is  Hearth,  under  which  Junius  and  Skinner 
record  the  German  HertJia  and  Herthns,  which  they  acknowledge 
on  another  occasion  to  belong  to  EARTH  ;  and  Skinner  suggests  with 
the  adverb  of  doubt  their  relation  to  ERA  (Epa.)  "Fort,  omnia  a  Gr. 
"  Epa,  Terra,   EvepQe  Ne/)0e."     I  might  be  able  perhaps  to  produce 
another  instance  or  two  among  the  Etymologists  in  other  Languages, 
where  something  of  this  sort  has  taken  place ;  which  only  serves  to 
confirm  the  position  already  advanced. 

It  is  assuredly  most  marvellous,  that  the  mind,  contemplating  only 
this  single  fact  of  the  parallel  terms  to  the  EARTH,  should  not  be  led  into 
a  train  of  ideas,  which  would  open  into  a  wide  view  of  the  formation 
of  Languages.  We  might  have  imagined,  that  such  would  have  been 
the  train  of  ideas,  excited  by  the  consideration  of  this  fact.  Is  it 
possible,  we  should  say,  that  a  Word  expressing  an  object,  so  important 
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«as  ERA,  (Epa,}  EARTH,  &c.  should  have  no  terms  in  Language  to 
f  which  it  is  allied  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  such  a  Word  should  stand 
'  absolutely  solitary  and  alone,  in  all  the  Languages,  through  which  it 
'  passes  ?  Are  there  no  terms,  connected  with  it,  which  relate  to  the 
'  operations  performed  on  its  surface,  as  Ploughing — Digging,  &c.  ? 
'  It  is  impossible  surely,  but  that  such  terms  must  exist ;  and  if  they 
'do  exist,  how  are  they  to  be  discovered? — Why,  they  must  be  dis- 
'  covered  from  the  same  principle,  on  which  alone  it  can  be  allowed, 
'  that  the  various  forms  for  the  word  EARTH  belong  to  each  other. 
'  On  what  principle  do  we  allow  that  the  forms  ERA,  (Ejoa,) 
'  EARTH,  &c.  belong  to  each  other  ?  On  this  principle,  namely,  that 
'  under  all  these  different  forms  the  same  Elementary  Consonant  R 

*• 

'  is  found  sometimes  standing  alone,  and  sometimes  with  the  addition 
'  of  the  same   Cognate  Consonants,  and  that  the  same  idea  is  con- 
'  veyed. — If  these  different  forms  then  constitute  the  same  word,  or 
'  if  these  words  all  belong  to  each  other,   what  shall  we  say  about  the 
'different   Vowels,    employed  in  expressing  them?    Why  we  must 
'  say,  that  they  mean  nothing  in  determining  the  affinity  of  words ; 
'  for  if  the  existence  of  different  Vowels  is  allowed  to  form  an  im- 
'  pediment  to  the  fact  of  affinity  between  words,   the  terms  EARTH, 
'AIRTHA,   &c.,  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  each  other,  which  we 
'  acknowledge  to  be  the  fact.     Here  we  see,  the  words,  belonging  to 
'  each  other,  convey  precisely  the  same  idea.     Is  it  necessary  however, 
'  that  this  should  always   be  the  fact  in   words,  belonging  to   each 
'  other,  which  may   be  connected  with  the  EARTH,  &c.  ?    Certainly 
'  not :  On  the  contrary,  the  familiar  artifice  in  Language  in  the  for- 
'  mation  of    acknowledged    Derivatives — Compounds,   &c.    exists  for 
'  a  purpose  directly  contrary,  namely,  that  the  words  related  to  each 
'  other,  may  have  a  different  meaning,  and  perform  thereby  a  different 
'  purpose,  though  still  under  the  same  Fundamental  notion, — Nay  such 
'  is  the  propensity  of  the  mind  to  form  different  senses  from  the  same 
'  stock,  that  even  the  very  same  word,  as  we  know,  passes  into  a  great 
'  variety  of  senses,  though  all  proceeding  on  the  same  common  idea. — 
'  We  should  conclude  then,  that  a  similar  fact  will  take  place  in  words, 
'  connected  with  EARTH,   &c.,  namely,  that  certain  words  will  be 
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'  found,  which  are  connected  with  EARTH,  conveying  the  same 
'  Fundamental  notion,  though  expressing  different  senses,  as  it  might 
'  be,  those  of  Ploughing — Turning  u[)  the  Ground — II  \RRoicing,  &c., 
'  which  are  to  be  recognised  by  the  existence  of  the  Elementary  R,  either 
'  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  the  Cognate  Consonants,  T,  D,  S,  &c. — 
'  without  any  regard  to  the  Vowels  adopted  in  expressing  such  words.' 
Nothing,  as  we  should  have  imagined,  could  have  been  more  obvious — 
direct  and  satisfactory  than  this  mode  of  reasoning,  by  which  we 
should  be  at  once  admitted  into  a  view  of  the  subject,  most  inlarged 
and  important. 

In   the   examples   above   produced,    as   they   are  represented   by 
Wachter,  we  have  only  the  D,  T,  S  and  Z  introduced  as  the  Cognate 
Consonants;    but  we  must  observe,  that  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan 
terms,  intended  by  this  writer,  p"ltf  JHN,  are  sometimes  represented  by 
ARK,  and  ARG,  where  the  K  and  G  are  to  be  added  as  Cognate  Con- 
sonants to  the  T,  D,  &c. ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  arrange^- 
raent  of  the  Consonants,  such  as  I  have  described  them  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.     We  now  perceive,  that  the  Race  of  words  allied  to  ERA, 
(Epa,)  EARTH,  &c.   will  be  found  under  forms,  which  in  an  abstract 
way   may   be   represented  by   AR,   AR}c,  D,  &c.     All,  I  think,  will 
allow,  that  a  Race  of  words,  connected  with  each  other,  and  belong- 
ing to  ERA,  (E/oa,)  EARTH,  &c.  must  assuredly  exist,  and  that  terms, 
expressing  so  important  an  object,  cannot  stand  alone  in  Language,  or 
be  attended  only  by  one  or  two  solitary  examples  of  Affinity.     So  com- 
pletely however  is  the  term  ERA,  (Epa,)  insulated  in  the  conception  of 
those,  who  detail  to  us  the  affinities  of  Greek  words  with  each  other, 
that  in  glancing  my  eye  over  the  part  of  Martinius,  which  relates  to 
that  subject,  I  do  not  find  any  Greek  word,  belonging  to  the  Element 
AR,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  term,  except  AROO,  (Apow,  Aro.) 
Even  the  words,  beginning  with  EP  are  not  perceived  to  have  any 
relation  to  EP«  ;    and  if  no  Affinity  of  this  kind  should  be  suspected, 
we  may  well  imagine,  in  what  total  darkness  all  other  words  are 
involved,  which  belong  to  the  same  Radical. 

I  am  desirous  of  impressing  in  the  strongest  manner  on  the  mind 
of  my  Reader,  that  all  the  words,  of  which  Human  Speech  is  composed, 
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are  in  general   considered  as  solitary  and  insulated ;    nay,  what  is 
more  curious,  we  even  find,  that  this  conception  is  most  prevailing 
and  predominant,  with  respect  to  each  individual  Language.    Words 
are  perpetually  referred  to  single — solitary  words  in  oilier  Languages  ; 
but  it  seldom  happens,  that  a  word  is  ever  referred  to  another  word 
in  its  oiv n  Language,  when  these  words  have  assumed  any  difference 
of  form  from  different  Vowels,  &c.,    or  when   they  are  spelt  dif- 
ferently, as  we  are  wont  to  call  it.     I  cannot  adopt  a  term,  which  so 
aptly  conveys  my  meaning,  or  which  gives  us  so  just  an  idea  of  the 
feeble  conceptions,  on  which  the  Art  of  Etymology  has  been  hitherto 
pursued.     This  spelling  of  Words,  as  it  is  called,  has  alike  confounded 
the  understandings  of  the  youngest  and    oldest  of  our  scholars.     It 
should    seem  almost,   as   if  a   maxim   had  prevailed  in  the  Art  of 
Etymology,   that  no  two  words  could  belong  to  each  other  in  the 
same  Language,  which  were  spelt  differently,  though  they  might  in 
different  Languages  ;  and  thus  it  happened,  that  in  the  conception  of 
the  Etymologist,  words  directly  adjacent  to  each  other  in  the  order  of 
his  Vocabulary,  which  differed  only  by  the  minutest  variety  of  form 
and  meaning,  were  toto  coelo  removed  from  each  other,  as  creatures  of 
another  world,   and  another  system.     Nay,  even  when   the   words 
happened  to  bear  precisely  the  same  form,  if  there  existed  the  smallest 
difference  in  their  turn  of  meaning,  no  affinity  is  perceived;   though  the 
greatest  difference  of  form  and  meaning  sometimes  afforded  no  impe- 
diment to  affinity,  when  a  different  Language  was  concerned.     Thus 
Skinner  perceives  no  relation  between  BALK,  the  lengthened  ridge  of 
the  Furrow,  and  BALK,  a  Beam  ;    though  he  observes,  that  if  he  were 
sufficiently  Critical,  (Si  satis  Criticus  essem,)  he  might  derive  BALK, 
the  ridge,  from  the  Latin  Porca,  though  he  prefers  the  Italian  Pali- 
care,  Vado  transire,  which  he  derives  from  Varca  or  Rarca.     Accord- 
ing to  this  conception  we  see,  that  each  Language  has  of  all  other 
Languages  the  least  affinity  with  itself;   and  that  the  words,  of  which 
rt  is  composed,  if  they  are  desirous  of  finding  companions,  must  seek 
for  them  in  foreign  parts  and  distant  regions.     I  beseech  the  Reader 
to  cast  his  eyes  for  a  single  hour  only  over  the  Etymologicom  or  the 
Dictionaries  of  any  Languages,  in  which  the  opinions  of  their  com- 
posers 
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posers  can  be  gathered,  and  he  will  at  once  see  in  what  a  compleat 
state  of  Insulation  every  word  in  each  Language  is  placed.  All  the 
words  under  any  two  Consonants  of  the  same  form  and  name,  as 
BC,  &c.,  which  in  the  Eastern  Languages  would  constitute  the  same 
word,  are  considered  as  totally  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
Teutonic  Dialects — Greek — Latin,  &c. ;  thus  it  is,  under  BD,  BF, 
BG,  &c.  through  the  whole  compass  of  each  form  of  Speech. 

In  the  Vocabularies  of  the  Greek  Language  this  insulated  state  of 
words  will  be  most   visible,  as  here  their  composers  have  exhibited 
their  own  ideas,  even  without  the  assistance  of  explanation,  by  print- 
ing their  separate  Radicals  in  capital  Letters.     I  cannot  forbear  illus- 
trating in  a  few  sentences  the  observations,  which  I  have  just  made, 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  have  some  glimpse  of  the  process,  by 
which   words  are   connected  with   each   other.     The   term   BALLO, 
(Ba\Xw,  Ferio,  figo,  saucio,  attingo,  projicio,  emitto,  profundo,  pono, 
immitto,  trado,  committo,  condo,  zedifico,  verro,  flecto,)  bears,  we 
know,  itself  many  different  senses,  and  has  been  applied  through  its 
Compounds  and  Derivatives  to  a  great  variety  of  meanings  and  pur- 
poses.    Yet  even  this  word  stands  alone  amidst  all  the  terms  under 
the  form  BL,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Lexicographer,  and  almost 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Etymologist,  if  we  except  a  miserable  conjecture 
or  two  made  by  Martinius,  &c.     We  find  BALLO,  BEELOS,  BOULC, 
EouLomai,  BOOLOS,  (BaXXw,  Jacio,  B»;\os,  Limen  domus  vel  templi 
quod  calcatur,    Bov\t),    Consilium,    Bov\o/jiai,  Volo,   BwAos,   Gleba, 
ager,   massa,  Bolus,)  all  placed  as  Radicals  by  the  ordinary  Lexico- 
graphers;   and  Martinius    sees   no  connection  between  these  wrords, 
except  in  Bov\*i   and   BovXofjiai.     We  shall  now,  I  think,  at  once 
agree,  that  they  all  belong  to  each  other.     We  shall  perceive,  that 
BALLO,  (BaAAw,  Jacio,)  is  the  verb  of  which  BOOLO.S,  (BwAos,  Gleba,) 
is  the  substantive,  and  that  it  relates  to  the  action  of  Stirring  up  or 
Casting   up    the   Dirt.     We   shall   likewise   perceive,    that    BEELOS, 
(Br/\o«,)  is  the  place  in  which  the  Dirt  is  Thrown  al)out — Stirred  up, 
&c.   by  the  feet,  &c.     We  shall  see  too,  that  the  sense  of  Counsel, 
BOULE,  BOULCMO,  (Bov\t],  Boi/Aeua>,  Consulto,  dclibcro,  Consi/ia  Agito,} 
is  derived  from  the  familiar  metaphor  of  Stirring  up  or  about  a  sur- 
face, 
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face,  as  in  the  phrases  '  Consilia  Agito,  To  Turn  matters  over  in  the 
'  mind,  To  Revolve,  Volvere  consilia  ;'  and  that  BOULOWGJ,  (Boi/Aojuai, 
Volo,)  the  term  of  Desiring — Craving  or  Searching  after  or  for  any 
thing,  belongs  to  the  same  action  of  Routing  into  or  up  a  Surface; 
just  as  Scrutor,  To  Seek,  belongs  to  Scrufa,  Rubbish,  Scruta  Eruere, 
and  as  Solicito,  which  means  (  To  Solicit  or  Desire  any  thing  earnestly' 
belongs  to  Solum  and  Cito,  "  To  Stir  or  Dig  up,  properly  the  Ground," 
says  R.  Ainsworth.  This  union  between  BouLewo,  (Bov\euio,)  and 
BALLO,  (BaAAw,)  is  entirely  hidden,  even  though  the  latter  has 
precisely  the  same  meaning,  of  which  that  popular  Lexicographer 
Benjamin  Hederic  has  produced  no  less  than  five  examples,  "  BaAAeti/ 
"  ev  Ovjjua  sen  ev  <ppeo-t.,  Cogitare ;  BaAAe«r0'  cts  vow,  ariimum  adver- 
"  tere ;  e<£'  eavTov,  apud  se  cogitare;  rt  es  6vfjLOv."  We  now  see, 
that  VOLO  attaches  itself  to  VOLVO  for  the  same  reason  as  EouLomai 
does  to  BOULCWO;  and  that  all  of  them  belong  to  each  other.  The 
Etymologists  see  no  relation  between  VOLW>  and  VOLO,  To  be 
willing,  though  they  understand,  that  VOLO  and  BouLomai,(Bov\o/mai,) 
belong  to  each  other.  Yet  though  VOLO,  To  be  willing,  and  VOLVO 
are  totally  removed  in  their  eyes  from  every  degree  of  affinity,  yet 
one  conjecturer  has  supposed,  that  VOLTO  may  belong  to  VoL.are, 
To  fly.  Some  have  moreover  conjectured,  that  VoLro  may  belong  to 
POLCO,  (IIoAew,  Verso,  circumago,)  which  is  indeed  right,  though 
remote.  We  know,  that  PoLeo,  (FIoAew,  Aro,)  means  to  Plough ; 
and  Meric  Casaubon  has  seen,  that  these  words  may  belong  to  each 
other,  in  which  likewise  he  is  right.  No  one  however  has  seen,  that 
POLCO,  (IIoAew,)  has  any  connection  with  PELOS,  (Il^Ao?,  Lutum.) 
All  agree,  that  to  VOLVO  are  attached  VoLttto,  "  To  Roll,  to  Wallow, 
"  to  toss,"  and  Vblnmen,a.  Illume;  and  thus  we  see,  that  the  book 
or  VOLUME,  from  which  the  Reader  is  enabled  to  understand  these 
truths,  is  connected  with  the  action  of  Roll  ing  or  Wallowing  in  the 
Dirt.  Vo-Lii/rffts  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  VOLO,  To  be  willing, 
and  so  it  does  ;  but  we  see,  that  it  is  connected  likewise  with  VOLVO 
and  with  the  metaphor  of  WALLOW///^-  in  Sensuality.  Though  the 
Etymologists  .see  no  connection  between  VOLVO  and  VOLO,  To  Will, 
its  fellow  term  ;  yet  they  carry  us  into  other  forms  of  Speech,  and 
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compare  VOLVO  with  the  Greek  EILCO  and  Ktru'o,  (Ei/\cw,  conglobo, 
Ki/Xiw,  Volvo.)  Though  nothing  can  be  more  remote  under  their 
conceptions  of  Language  than  these  terms,  yet  still  they  have  justly 
conjectured.  We  see,  how  all  this  accords  with  the  observations, 
which  have  before  been  made  on  the  affinity  of  the  Elementary  forms 
C,  &c.  B,  &c.  |Ljc,  &c.  B,  &c. ;  and  let  us  mark  in  GLOBO  another 
form  of  VOLVO,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the  representation  GUJL^B,  &c. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  WALLOW  belongs  to  VOLVO,  and  WILL  to 
VOLO  and  BouLO/wai,  (BovAo/uai.)  We  shall  perceive,  how  the  BALK 
of  Land  and  the  Beam  is  connected  with  BOOLOS,  (Bo>\os,  Gleba,) 
and  the  sense,  which  this  Greek  word  bears  of  Massa,  BOLJ/S,  the 
rising  or  swelling  object — the  Lump,  will  bring  us  to  a  great  Race  of 
words  to  be  found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  as  Ball, 
Balloon,  Ballot,  Bell,  Bowl,  Bolster,  Billow,  Bullet,  Bulwark,  &c.  &c. 
Bulla,  Bullio,  Bolus,  Bulbus,  &c.  &c.  Pila,  Pilula,  Pill,  Pile,  Pillar, 
Pellet,  Pillow  y  &c.  &c.  To  pursue  this  theme  would  be  to  consider  the 
force  of  the  Element  BL,  &c.,  which  is  not  the  business  of  the  present 
discussion.  I  was  desirous  only  of  giving  the  Reader  a  glimpse  into 
the  mode,  by  which  Affinities  are  propagated,  that  he  may  perceive 
by  actual  examples,  how  far  and  wide  they  extend  themselves  on  all 
sides; — how  close — united  and  constant  is  that  species  of  relation 
between  wrords,  in  each  Language,  and  in  all  the  Languages  around 
it,  which  the  Etymologists  have  conceived  to  be  so  loose — so  solitary, 
and  so  capricious. 

I  shall  now  advance  to  the  conclusion,  for  which  the  preceding 
observations  were  intended  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  Reader ;  and 
I  trust,  that  they  wilt  be  considered  as  abundantly  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  this  Preliminary  part  of  my 
Work,  1  can  profess  only  to  lead  the  understanding  into  such  a  train 
of  thought,  and  to  produce  such  acknowledged  facts,  as  to  supply 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  foundation  of  a  Theory,  on  which  our 
future  Researches  are  to  proceed,  and  which  is  afterwards  to  be  de- 
veloped and  illustrated,  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  in 
a  series  of  continued  proofs,  all  agreeing  and  co-operating  with  each 
other.  I  have  laboured  to  expose  the  false  and  perverted  concep- 
tions, 
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tions,  which  all  the  enquirers  into  Language  have  before  entertained 
on  the  Affinities  of  Human  Speech,  in  which  detail  I  have  endea- 
voured to  conduct  the  mind  into  a  view  of  the  true  mode,  by  which 
such  operations  are  performed;  and  I  have  produced  a  brief  series  of 
examples,  in  which  that  mode  is  illustrated.  We  have  seen,  how 
under  these  views  of  the  question  the  Affinities  of  Human  Speech  are 
multiplied ;  and  the  mind  is  directly  conducted  to  an  idea  of  that 
close  and  intimate  connexion  between  Languages,  which  the  innu- 
merable facts  produced  by  the  enquirers  into  this  subject  would  teach 
us  to  expect,  but  which  they  themselves  have  so  inadequately  and 
falsely  conceived.  This  intimate  Affinity  between  Languages,  not 
only  of  kindred  Dialects  belonging  to  the  same  class,  but  of  those 
likewise,  which  belong  to  different  classes,  has  in  truth  been  the 
perpetual  theme  of  almost  all  writers,  who  have  made  any  enquiries 
of  importance  on  the  subject  of  Human  Speech;  though  no  one  has 
formed  the  leapt  idea  of  the  process,  by  which  it  acts,  or  conceived 
any  project  of  a  general  principle,  by  which  it  could  be  illustrated. 

There  is  a  certain  order  of  writers  on  this  subject,  who  have 
been  so  impressed  with  the  notion  of  this  intimate  affinity,  that  they 
have  supposed  the  existence  ot  some  one  Original  Language,  from 
which  all  the  other  forms  of  Human  Speech  have  been  derived. — 
This  distinguished  honour  has  been  commonly  conferred  on  that  pe- 
culiar Language;  with  which  the  Theorist,  who  maintained  such  an 
opinion,  was  himself  most  conversant  or  most  enamoured.  The 
Hebrew — the  Gothic — the  German — Welsli — Irish — and  Greek  Lan- 
guages, &c.  &c.  have  in  their  turns  been  each  of  them  exalted  to  this 
preeminence  of  station :  though  \veshall  now  understand,  that  this 
dignity  is  not  to  be  conferred  on  any  one  of  the  fleeting  forms  of 
mutable  Languages,  but  on  that  Original — Elementary — unperisldng 
LtrngHfitre,  which  pervades  all  these  kindred  forms  perpetually  liable  to 
the  accidents  of  change,  and  which  at  once  constitutes  and  records  the 
fact  of  their  affinity.  I  perfectly  agree  therefore  with  these  Theorists 
on  the  existence  of  some  Universal  Language,  and  we  differ  only  on 
the  mode,  in  which  such  an  idea  is  to  be  conceived.  Under  mv  view 

»• 

of  the  subject,  that  Universal  Language  at  this  very  moment  actually 
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exists,  not  indeed  preeminently  appearing  in  any  one  peculiar  form  of 
Speech,  among  these  kindred  Languages,  but  in  that  Elementary 
language,  abstracted  from  every  peculiar  form,  which  constitutes 
the  affinity  of  the  whole.  We  all  know,  that  every  form  of  spoken 
Language,  now  existing  either  in  writing  or  speech,  has  been  or  is, 
perpetually  changing  ;  and  how  then  is  the  existence  of  an  Original 
Language  to  be  conceived,  when  there  is  no  defined  period  fixed  for  its 
operation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  idea  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  and  I  produce  the  Theory  of  an  Original  Language  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  prevailing  opinion  on  that  intimate  state  of  union,  by 
which  the  various  forms  of  Speech  are  connected  with  each  other. 
Yet  even  on  this  conception  of  some  one  Original  Language  our 
enquirers  were  equally  removed  from  all  just  ideas  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Affinity,  which  must  necessarily  exist  from  the 
operation  of  such  a  cause.  The  examples,  which  they  produced  as 
proofs  of  this  Affinity,  still  continued  in  their  conceptions  to  be 
barren  and  unproductive  relations,  generating  nothing,  and  leading 
to  nothing.  The  supporters  of  this  opinion  had  formed  no  idea 
whatever  of  any  maxim — principle,  or  artifice,  by  which  any  ap- 
proaches even  could  be  made  to  illustrate  that  species  of  General — 
Universal  Affinity  between  Languages,  which  from  their  own  Theory 
must  necessarily  exist.  Though  the  extent,  which  this  acknowledged 
Affinity  pervades,  has  not  yet  in  all  cases  been  accurately  decided,  yet 
it  is  allowed  to  have  operated  through  so  wide  a  sphere  of  action, 
that  there  is  probably  no  Form  of  Speech  at  present  spoken  in  the 
world,  which  is  altogether  removed  from  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
This  is  not  the  place,  in  which  such  a  subject  can  be  duly  unfolded ; 
yet  I  might  venture  to  observe,  that  of  all  the  Languages,  which 
have  passed  under  my  view,  polished  or  barbarous,  as  they  have 
been  called,  I  have  discovered  none,  in  which  I  did  not  see  the  most 
unequivocal  marks  of  the  general  Affinity. 

I  shall  now  therefore  state  my  hypothesis  respecting  this  species 
of  Affinity,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  little  been 
understood.  My  position  then  is,  that  as  in  each  peculiar  Language, 
and  in  the  Dialects  of  kindred  Languages  belonging  to  each  of 

the 
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the  different  Classes,  the  same  Elementary  Consonants  convey  the 
same  Fundamental  idea,  and  as  the  different  Classes  have  been  ac- 
knowledged to  bear  the  most  intimate  relation  to  each  other;  we 
have  good  reason  to  conjecture  or  conclude,  as  the  foundation  of  an 
Hypothesis,  on  which  our  Researches  on  Language  may  proceed,  that 
the  SAME  ELEMENT  conrcys  the  SAME  FUNDAMENTAL  IDEA  through  ALL 
LANGUAGES,  within  the  sphere  of  this  acknoti'ledgcd  Affinity;  from 
which  probably  no  form  of  Speech  note  spoken  on  the  face  of  the  Globe 
is  altogether  excluded. 


One  great  cause,  from  which  our  perverted  notions  have  arisen  on  the  subject  of  Hu- 
man Speech,  is  our  veneration  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and  for  the  beings  by 
whom  they  were  spoken,  which  has  indeed  absorbed  all  our  senses,  and  confounded  all  our 
faculties.  Whenever  we  ventured  to  reflect  on  the  subject  of  Languages,  it  was  only  through 
the  medium  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  we  appeared  to  consider,  as  standing  aloof  and  ex- 
empt from  all  the  accidents  of  Human  Speech,  as  existing  by  a  property  inherent  in  them- 
selves, and  as  formed  on  laws  and  principles  peculiar  to  themselves  ; — as  invested  with  that 
wondrous  property  of  relation  to  other  Languages,  by  which  they  were  privileged  rather  to 
impart  than  destined  to  suffer  affinity  ;  and  as  placed  in  that  high  and  commanding  spot  in 
the  world  of  words,  at  which  every  thing  was  bound  to  follow,  and  nothing  able  to 
precede. 

Strange  as  these  conceptions  may  appear,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  all  the 
Languages,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Modern,  have  been  considered  by  such 
Etymologists  under  this  point  of  view,  and  that  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages,  as  to  the  original  and  primitive  source,  from  which  they  were  derived. 
It  is  certain  likewise,  that  there  are  or  have  been  times,  in  which  any  other  mode  of  con- 
sidering the  subject  would  have  been  regarded,  as  the  idle  theory  of  a  wild  and  ignorant 
babbler,  uninitiated  into  the  greater  mysteries  of  Greek  and  Latin  lore,  and  uttering  strange 
and  delusive  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  Languages.  What  would  have  exceeded  our 
astonishment,  if  such  a  Theorist  had  ventured  to  proclaim  to  us,  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Patter  (\'.<*.-r,^)  Pater  were  possibly  derived  from  the  English  Father,  and  not  the 
English  Father  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Patecr — Pater.  Yet  surely  this  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing the  matter  should  not  excite  in  us  any  violent  emotions  of  alarm ;  unless  we  suppose, 
that  the  claims  of  the  English  Language  to  the  honours  of  Antiquity,  when  contrasted 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  destroyed  or  diminished  by  the  accident  of  its  duration.  If 
this  should  be  our  opinion,  and  if  we  should  imagine,  that  duration  is  incompatible  with 
the  properties  of  age  ;  let  us  still  remember  to  the  honour  of  our  Mother  Tongue,  as  the 
good  Citizen  is  said  to  have  done  in  rehearsing  the  praises  of  his  native  city,  that  our 
Language,  whatever  it  may  be  at  present,  was  certainly  in  former  times  an  Ancient 
Language.  If  this  maxim  should  be  tenable,  which  perhaps  some  may  be  disposed  to  be- 
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lieve,  we  shall  begin  to  suspect ;  that  the  case,  which  I  have  suggested,  is  not  wholly 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  possibility,  and  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  FATHER — PATEI:, 
with  all  their  claims  to  antiquity,  may  perchance  in  former  times,  when  our  Mother 
Tongue,  was  an  ancient  Language,  have  been  derived  from  the  English  FATHKK. 

Our  Etymologists — Philologists,  &c.  might  be  divided  into  different  Classes,  according 
to  the  perverted  notions,  which  they  have  conceived  on  the  nature  of  Languages,  and 
from  the  different  forms  of  Speech,  to  which  each  class  has  been  devoted,  as  to  an  object 
of  exclusive  adoration.  Among  these  Classes  the  Greek  and  Latin  Etymologists,  as  they 
might  justly  be  called,  are  preeminently  distinguished  above  their  brethren,  and  may 
afford  us  a  notable  example  of  that  state  of  intellect,  when  men  are  lost  in  the  labyrinth 
of  a  little  Learning,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  supplying  all  the 
materials  of  Human  knowledge,  and  all  the  means  of  Human  information. — If  it  has  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Learned  Wights  to  have  been  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  like 
this  ;  such  assuredly  has  been  the  fate  of  our  Latin  and  our  Greek  Etymologists. — With 
this  race  of  Enquirers  the  whole  world  of  Human  Speech  is  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  world, 
and  it  is  marvellous  to  observe,  by  what  a  great  school  of  disciples  these  teachers  are  sur- 
rounded.— It  is  indeed  marvellous  to  observe,  with  what  complacency  and  confidence  we 
all  look  on  the  hard  earned  pittance  of  our  little  Latin  and  our  less  Greek,  as  on  rich  and 
ample  stores,  which  are  alone  abundant  for  all  our  necessities  and  competent  for  all  our 
purposes,  through  the  whole  compass  of  Human  Knowledge,  whatever  we  may  project, 
and  whatever  we  may  pursue. — It  should  seem  too,  as  if  in  the  process  of  learning  these 
Languages  we  had  endeavoured  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems,  which  has  ever 
been  proposed  in  the  doctrine  of  Maximum*  and  Minimum;, — '  The  acquisition  of  the  least 
f  possible  knowledge  by  the  greatest  possible  labour.' — There  are  few  of  us,  I  imagine,  who 
are  not  able  to  testify  from  their  own  experience,  that  no  problem  has  been  ever  more 
felicitously  solved  in  theory,  or  more  efficiently  produced  into  practice.  Wherever  we 
turn  our  eyes,  the  effects  of  this  process  are  always  visible  and  always  the  same. 

The  maxims,  which  I  have  above  delivered  on  the  Affinity  of  Languages,  will  shew  us, 
that  in  the  composition  of  a  Dictionary  in  which  the  author  presumes  to  decide  on  the 
derivation  of  words,  no  project  can  be  more  idle,  than  the  attempt  to  confine  this 
operation  within  the  limits  of  the  peculiar  Language,  which  is  the  object  of  enquiry.  In 
our  Greek  Vocabularies,  as  the  compilation  of  Hederic,  &c.  &c.  the  humble  Philologist 
has  soon  arrived  at  the  termination  of  his  labours,  as  they  relate  to  the  derivations  which  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  genius  of  the  Language.  He  will  readily  discover 
the  composition  of  some  words  from  known  particles,  and  the  formation  of  others  by 
established  analogies  ;  but  beyond  these  limits  all  is  obscurity  and  confusion.  If  the  lively 
Greek,  the  speaker  and  the  writer  of  the  Language,  were  perchance  capricious — negligent 
or  forgetful ; — if  in  expressing  portions  of  a  similar  idea,  he  sometimes  recorded  his  feel- 
ings under  the  symbol  «£,  KB,  and  again  under  the  form  of  Xj3,  C//B,  our  Philologists  are  at 
once  lost  and  confounded  in  their  enquiries.  This  shade  of  a  shade  of  difference  (if 
I  may  so  express  it)  is  to  them  the  Wall  of  Semiramis  ;  through  which  no  powers  of  mind 
can  penetrate — which  no  force  of  intellect  can  break  down.  The  kindred  words,  which 
the  same  ideas  have  produced,  become  at  once  remote  and  distant  from  each  other,  as 
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creatures  of  another  world  ;  and  all  traces  of  their  affinity  are  for  ever  obliterated.  Even 
the  change  in  the  symbol  of  a  breathing  is  able  to  derange  the  system  of  our  Lexico- 
graphers ;  and  the  devices  of  their  art  grow  feeble  and  inefficient  before  such  formidable 
difficulties.  In  the  writings  of  the  Greek  the  idea  of  privation  has  been  represented  by 
the  symbol  « :  In  his  mouth  it  is  a  fleeting  breathing  ;  and  if  perchance  the  recorder  of 
this  varying  sound  should  unfortunately  be  no  Etymologist — if  he  should  forget  or  be 
ignorant,  that  his  word  was  a  compound  formed  from  this  privative  breathing,  which  was 
commonly  represented  by  this  privative  symbol  a;  If,  I  say,  he  should  think  nothing 
about  all  this  or  care  nothing  about  all  this,  and  unwittingly  record  the  breathing  by  t, o,  i, 
v,  *»,  ii,  01,  (e,  o,  i,  u,  ai,  ei,  oi,)  &c.  &c.  the  word  is  again  lost  for  ever  to  the  Etymolo- 
gist:— It  stands  alone  : — It  is  derived  from  nothing: — His  a privativa  has  disappeared,  and 
all  his  resources  are  exhausted. 

Though  our  Lexicographer  is  unable  to  see  the  things  which  da  exist,  he  is  singularly 
sagacious  in  discovering  those  which  do  not.  He  not  only  tells  us  from  what  source  a  word 
is  really  derived,  but  he  likewise  informs  us  from  what  source  it  ought  to  be  derived. 
This  precious  idea  exceeds  all  the  specimens  of  his  craft.  For  every  future  in  Esot  (wu,) 
&c.  he  has  a  verb  in  i*,  (Eo)  from  which  in  his  conception  it  ought  to  be  derived.  His 
system  is  built  on  the  hypothesis,  that  a  Greek  never  ventured  to  open  his  mouth,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  express  a  future  action  by  the  analogy  Eso,  till  he  had  perfectly 
ascertained  by  the  most  diligent  researches,  that  a  verb  in  <n,  (Eo,)  was  already  in 
existence,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  derived.  In  what  terms  can  I  seriously  reply  to  such 
an  « infinite  mock'  as  this  ?  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Greeks  talk  in  analogies,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  cannot  talk  otherwise.  It  is  true  moreover,  that  a  race  of  words  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Greek  Language,  in  which  «*,  (Eo,)  added  to  something  signifies  I  do  an 
action,  and  Eso,  (»?«,)  added  to  the  same,  means  I  shall  do  the  action  (<f>a-w,  Qa-r.tru') ', 
»s  in  our  Language  a  race  of  words  exists,  in  which  a  term  in  its  simpler  state  denotes  the 
present,  I  love,  and  with  the  addition  of  d  or  ed,  signifies  the  past,  I  loved;  but  do  our 
children  or  do  our  men,  when  they  are  desirous  of  expressing  a  past  action  by  the 
analogy  of  d  or  ed,  stop  to  consider,  whether  a  word  is  in  existence,  without  the  d  or  the 
ed,  signifying  the  action  in  the  present  ?  They  think  nothing — they  know  nothing  about 
the  relation  of  the  past  or  the  future  to  the  present.  The  English  and  the  Greeks  know 
only  or  rather  feel  only,  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  Eso  and  to  Ed,  (if  I  may  so 
express  myself,)  when  they  are  desirous  of  denoting  what  ti\<?j  shall  do,  and  what  they  have 
done.  And  this  is  all  which  they  think  or  know  about  the  matter : — This  is  all  the 
analogy,  which  operates  on  the  minds  of  those  who  form  Languages  ;  and  a  more  potent 
analogy,  conducting  to  a  more  consummate -regularity,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  Jfthe 
Being,  who  is  accustomed  to  Eto,  when  he  wishes  to  denote  some  future  action,  is  like- 
wise accustomed  to  Eo,  when  he  expresses  some  action  present,  there  will  necessarily  exist 
an  abundant  race  of  words,  in  which  he  will  be  found  to  Eso  and  to  Eo  on  the  same 
occasion,  or  in  representing  the  same  idea  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  a  race  of  words 
would  be  generated,  in  which  the  future  is  formed,  as  the  Grammarians  would  tell  us, 
from  the  present,  by  changing  Eo  into  Eso.  With  this  process  of  formation  in  his  head, 
the  simple  Grammarian  is  at  once  lost  and  confounded.  Having  established  this 
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necessary  dependance  of  the  future  on  the  present,  which  his  own  jargon  only  has 
created  ;  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  safe  possession  of  a  word  in  Eso,  till  he  has  discover- 
ed a  verb  in  Eo,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  derived. 

In  Languages  there  are  no  anomalies — there  can  be  no  anomalies.  Man  cannot 
attempt  to  convey  an  idea,  unless  the  words  are  accommodated  to  some  order — form 
— or  analogy,  which  before  existed.  The  Language  of  our  children,  in  endeavouring  to 
express  their  meaning,  is  constructed  on  the  most  scrupulous  laws  of  the  more  general 
analogy  ;  and  if  they  are  wrong,  as  we  should  call  it,  that  is,  if  they  offend  against  the 
common  usage  of  the  Language,  it  is  in  those  cases,  where  a  less  general  analogy  has 
operated  in  producing  a  race  of  words,  which  are  not  yet  so  familiar  to  their  knowledge. 
I  do  not  say  that  insulated  words  may  not  be  found  in  every  Language,  which  we  shall  be 
unable  to  refer  to  any  existing  analogy  ;  but  these  are  the  effects  of  change  and  accident, 
about  which  the  speaker  is  equally  indifferent,  as  he  was  about  the  existence  of  these 
analogies.  I  must  again  repeat,  that  the  Beings,  who  have  formed  and  who  utter  Lan- 
guage, care  nothing  and  think  nothing  about  the  anomalies  or  analogies,  with  which  it  may 
abound : — Still,  however,  those  Beings  do  not  and  cannot  utter  Language  without  adopting 
words,  which  are  related  to  some  analogy  ;  and  the  anomalies,  which  are  said  to  exist,  are 
commonly  those,  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  maxims  of  the  Grammarian.  Thus,  in 
Greek,  Oia-u  and  Hviyxa  are  both  accommodated  to  the  most  familiar  analogies  of  that  Lan- 
guage. In  the  o\cu,  (Oiso,)  the  speaker  does  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
expressing  something  future  ;  and  in  the  Hrsyxa,  (Enegla,)  he  has  the  same  form,  which  he 
has  been  used  to  adopt,  when  he  expresses  a  past  action— the  preceding  e,  (.;,)  and  final  a, 
(«) ;  and  his  terms  are  derived  from  a  race  of  words,  in  which  the  sounds  of  Oii  or  Enk 
prevail,  signifying  to  bear — take,  &c.  In  short,  they  belong  to  what,  in  the  Language  of 
my  hypothesis,  are  called  the  Elements  AS  and  ANK,  which  the  Reader  will  find  discussed 
in  the  succeeding  pages  (772,  &c.)  If,  however,  Oura  and  H«y**,  (Oiso  and  Enegka,)  are 
referred  to  the  same  system,  and  called  the  Future  and  the  Aorist  of  <J>i^,  then  indeed  they 
are  truly  anomalies.  But  this,  we  perceive,  is  not  an  anomaly,  for  which  the  Greeks  are 
answerable.  They  were  totally  unconscious  of  this  system,  and  had  formed  these  words 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  an  analogy,  which  was  before  impressed  upon  their  minds. 
It  is  an  anomaly,  which  exists  only  in  the  brain  of  the  Grammarian,  who  has  entangled 
himself,  and  others  like  himself,  in  the  toils  of  his  own  gibberish.  It  is  in  learning  this  craft 
that  our  poor  boys  are  beaten  to  mummies  by  enraged  Pedagogues  ;  and  the  precious  days 
of  youth  are  passing  away,  which  can  never  again  be  recalled  or  repaired.  We  may 
treat  in  the  Language  of  ridicule  the  inanity  of  the  jargon  ;  but  emotions  far  different  will 
be  excited,  when  we  reflect  on  the  enormity  of  the  abuse. 
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(2.) 


The  Writer,  having  shewn  by  a  brief  train  of  reasoning,  illustrated  by  some  examples' 
that  the  same  Element  bears  the  same  meaning  'through  all  Languages,  which  a  cer- 
'  tain  Affinity  is  acknowledged  to  pervade,'  proceeds,  lastly,  to  enquire,  how  this 
Fundamental  idea  is  to  be  discovered  :  —  That  is,  whether  it  be  probable,  that  any  fa- 
vourable circumstances  exist  in  Languages,  by  which  this  Fundamental  idea  can  be 
ascertained  with  such  success  and  effect,  as  to  supply  materials  for  the  foundation  of 
a  System,  not  metaphysical,  but  practical  and  productive.  —  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  discover,  what  may  be  the  object  or  objects,  which  would  probably 
seize  on  the  mind  of  man,  in  suggesting  the  first  or  prevailing  ideas  communicated  by 
Language,  which  still  continue  to  exert  their  influence,  and  are  still  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. —  The  Writer,  supported  by  a  view  of  the  question  a  priori,  which  all  would 
allow  to  a  c  rtain  extent,  and  by  acknowledged  facts,  most  prominent  and  familiar, 
finally  concludes,  that  the  great  object,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  materials  of 
Human  Speech  is  the  EARTH,  or,  that  Tlic  Fundamental  idea,  prevailing  in  Languages, 
under  different  Elementary  characters,  is  to  be  found  in  //DEARTH,  SOIL,&C.  &C.,  and 
the  various  Properties,  Accidents,  and  Operations  attached  to  it. 


have  now  advanced  in  the  formation  of  our  Theory  to  the  com- 
prehensive conclusion,  that  the  same  Element  bears  the  same  meanina-, 
through  all  Languages,  among  which  a  certain  affinity  has  been 
acknowledged  to  exist  ;  and  as  no  bounds  have  been  yet  assigned  to 
this  affinity,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  .there  is  no  Language,  now 
spoken  on  the  face  of  the  Globe,  which  is  altogether  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  its  influence.  This  latter  part  of  the  position  however 
forms  no  object  in  the  question,  which  I  am  desirous  to  establish; 
and  I  suggest  it  merely  as.  an  idea,  which  I  consider  to  be  probable 
only,  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  evidence,  which  has  been  ob- 
tained on  a  subject  so  difficult  and  neglected.  No  regular  and  authen- 
tic information  has  been  yet  communicated  on  many  forms  of  Speech, 
which  are  spoken  by  nations  called  Barbarous  :  and  when  we  cast 
our  eyes  over  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  afford  us  in- 
formation on  this  point;  we  are  unable  to  decide,  whether  the  speakers 
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or  the  recorders  of  these  forms  of  Speech  were  best  qualified  to  con- 
vey ideas,  or  most  enlightened  in  the  Theory  of  Languages.  Such  strong 
and  striking  facts  however  have  occasionally  been  produced,  relating 
to  the  universal  operation  of  this  affinity,  that  we  should  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  fix  on  any  portion  of  the  Globe,  from  which  its  influence  can 
be  affirmed  to  be  wholly  excluded.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  on 
this  point,  it  forms  no  part  of  the  object,  which  I  am  anxious  to  as- 
certain in  the  discussions  of  the  present  Work.  Abundant  labour 
will  remain  upon  our  hands,  if  we  should  endeavour  to  prove  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  due  and  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  same  Element 
bears  the  same  meaning  in  all  those  Languages,  which  are  best  known 
and  understood  ;  and  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  related  to  each 
other  by  the  various  writers,  who  have  been  employed  in  the  investiga-  . 
tion  of  such  subjects. 

There  is  yet  however  another  material  question,  which  remains 
to  be  examined,  before  we  are  enabled  to  form  any  well-founded 
opinion,  that  our  Theory  can  be  applied  to  those  purposes  of  utility, 
which  are  intended  to  be  accomplished  in  the  formation  of  a  general 
System.  It  is  now  our  business  to  enquire,  How  this  Fundamental 
idea,  thus  pervading  the  Elements  of  Human  Speech,  is  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  whether  it  is  probable,  that  such  a  discovery  will  ever 
be  pursued  with  any  considerable  effect  in  the  arrangements  of  Lan- 
guage. This  indeed  is  a  most  important  part  of  our  enquirv,  as  all 
our  labours  in  ascertaining  the  Elementary  forms,  under  which  affini- 
ties must  exist,  if  they  exist  at  all;  and  the  probability,  that  the  same 
forms  universally  convey  the  same  Fundamental  idea,  will  be  vain  and 
unavailing,  unless  we  have  the  means  of  discovering  with  some  fa- 
cility and  certainty,  what  that  Fundamental  idea  is,  and  what  are  the 
great  leading  senses,  into  which  such  an  idea  would  naturally  and 
readily  pass.  Now  unless  some  favourable  circumstances  have  ope- 
rated in  the  formation  of  Language,  which  may  lead  us  to  this  dis- 
covery, and  which  may  afterwards  assist  us  in  applying  that  discovery 
with  effect ;  all  our  diligence  and  acuteness  might  be  exerted  in  vain, 
when  we  attempt  to  pursue  the  devious  though  directed  course  of 
Human  ideas  through  the  mazes  of  the  mind. 

Let 
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Let  us  now   therefore  apply  ourselves  to  the  eonsideration  of  a 
question,  about  which  so  much  unprofitable  discussion  has  been  ex- 
hibited, The  Formation  of  Language,  or  the  process,  by  which  ideas 
have  been  impressed  upon  words  in  the  composition  of  Human  Speech. 
When  I  talk  of  the  unprofitable  state  of  this  discussion,  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  falseness  of  any  opinions,  which  may  have  been  delivered  on  this 
subject,  as  they  are  either  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  have  no  means  of 
deciding,  whether  they  are  true  or  false  ;  or,  if  they  are  true,  they  are 
such  trivial  and  unimportant  truths,  which  have  been  perpetually  said, 
and  which  belong  only  to  a  few  words  perpetually  produced.     Among 
all  the  Etymologists,  the  writers  on  the  Theory  of  Language  are  the 
only  personages  of  their  race,  who  have  never  contributed,  I  might 
almost  venture  to  assert,  one  single  fact  to  the  common  stock  belong- 
ing to  the  Art  ;    and  certainly  they  have  never  added  one  single  facb 
derived  from  the  principles  of  their  Theory,  which  is  totally  incapable 
either  in   their  hands,  or  under  the  guidance  of  others,  to  advance 
a  single  step  beyond  its  own  limits  in  the  discovery  of  any  one  affinity 
existing  in  Language.     Let  us  endeavour  then  to  find  some  principle, 
which  shall  extend  through  a  wide  sphere  of  action,  and  which  shall 
exhibit  its  efficacy  in  known — intelligible  and  acknowledged  exam- 
ples, under  the  familiar  operations  of  Human  Speech ;  and  which  shall 
refer  to  some  constant  and  powerful  sources  of  impression,  ever  pre- 
sent— ever  visible,  and  ever  felt.  If  our  Principle  or  Theory  is  involved 
with  any  latent — obscure,  or  unintelligible  impressions  ; — if  the  causes 
or  sources,  to  which  we  attribute  such  great  effects,  are  not  at  this 
moment  visible  to  all — intelligible  to  all — and  operating  on  all ;    we 
may  be  assured,  that  our  Theory  is  indeed  nothing  but  Theory,  idle, 
empty,  and  inefficient !    either  false  or  foolish — untrue  or  unprofitable. 
Under  this  spirit  of  enquiry  let  us  open  our  eyes  upon  the  world 
around  us,  and  consider,  what  objects  and  actions  are  to  be  found, 
which  would  probably  seize  upon  the  mind  of  man,  and  supply  the 
first  and  prevailing  ideas,  communicated  by  Language.      When  I  talk 
of  the  jirst  ideas  suggesting  themselves  to  man,  I  am  not  referring  to 
periods   and  conditions,  about  which  we  know  nothing,  and  in  the 
discussion  of  which  we   can  be   led   only  to   barren — unproductive 
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metaphysical  deductions,  but  to  those  first  and  predominating  ideas, 
which  would  naturally  he  impressed  with  peculiar  effect  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  Society,  so  as  to  produce  terms  directly  impregnated  with 
their  force,  which  still  continue  to  exert  their  influence,  upon  the  mind, 
though  after  a  different  mode,  and  which  do  in  fact  exhibit  at  this 
very  moment,  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  the  most 
strong  and  striking  proofs  of  their  effect,  perpetually  felt,  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  I  must  again  unequivocally  press  on  the 
understanding  of  my  Readers,  that  I  look  only  to  that  stage  or 
period  of  cause  and  effect,  in  the  formation  of  Words,  as  impreg- 
nated with  ideas,  when  cause  and  effect  may  be  so  seen  and  under- 
stood, as  to  become  intelligible  objects  of  discussion,  and  to  lead 
us  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  facts  in  Language,  respecting  the 
relations  of  Words  to  each  other,  which  were  before  totally  un- 
known. In  all  subjects,  a  series  of  causes  may  be  conceived  or 
supposed,  which  shall  operate  in  a  corresponding  series  of  effects ; 
and  there  is  always  a  point,  at  which  mere  Theory  commences,  and 
where  all  is  darkness  and  obscurity.  With  this  stage  in  the  series  of 
causes  and  effects  I  have  nothing  to  do.  My  thoughts  are  directed 
only  to  the  discovery  of  some  early  or  prevailing — predominating 
cause  in  the  series  of  causes,  by  which  Languages  have  been  formed, 
which  has  impressed  upon  them  their  prevailing  and  predominating 
force  ;  and  which,  when  once  discovered  by  a  probable  train  of  rea- 
soning, supported  by  numerous — strong,  and  unequivocal  facts,  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  exist  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language, 
may  be  afterwards  applied  with  facility  and  success  to  the  discovery 
of  innumerable  other  facts,  which  are  now  totally  concealed  and 
hidden  from  the  view. 

Now  where  is  the  great  object  to  be  found,  which,  as  we  might 
naturally  conceive,  would  first  seize  upon  the  mind  of  man,  and 
supply  him  with  the  prevailing  ideas,  conveyed  by  the  sounds  or 
words,  which  were  uttered  by  the  organs  of  speech  ?  Are  we  to  look 
up  to  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  or  the  Stars  ?  Are  we  to  regard  the  Ele- 
ments Air,  Water,  Fire,  Wind,  Rain,  Thunder,  &c.  Where  can  we  find, 
or  where  can  we  expect  to  find  an  agent  sufficiently  potent  and  pre- 
dominating 
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dominating  for  a  purpose  like  this,  but  in  that  great  object,  which  is 
ever  present  with  us,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  on  which  all 
other  objects,  capable  of  being  seen  or  felt,  either  actually  exist,  or 
exhibit  their  force  and  influence,  which  in  every  period  of  Society 
perpetually  presses  on  the  attention  of  man,  a&  the  scene  of  his  ac- 
tions and  his  necessities,  and  which  in  most  periods  engages  his  in- 
cessant care  and  solicitude,  as  supplying  the  indispensable  means  for 
his  nourishment  and  support.  This  great  object,  so  interesting — so 
important,  which  must  necessarily  predominate  over  the  mind  of  man, 
is  assuredly  the  EARTH. 

There  is  no  one,  I  think,  who  will  not  instantly  grant,  that  a  more 
promising  and  productive  object  for  the  materials  of  Human  Speech, 
cannot  be  conceived  ;    and  there  is  no  one,  I  imagine,  who  would  not 
venture  to  decide  a  priori,  that  such  an  object  must  necessarily  have 
operated   to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  in  the  formation  of  Lan- 
guages.    All  moreover  know  and  acknowledge,  from  examples  every 
where   visible,  that  it  has  operated  in  the  most  strong  and  striking 
manner,  in  supplying  ideas,  which  might  seem  on  the  first  view  most 
remote  from  the  nature  of  the  object ;  and  all  surely  will  allow,  that 
it   has   probably   operated   in  numerous  other  instances,  where  the 
effects  of  its  influence  are  no  longer  visible.     Whatever  may  be  out- 
opinions  of  the  extent,  through  which  this  influence  has  been  spread;  we 
shall  all,  I  think,  concur  to  wonder,  that  this  idea  has  never  been  sug- 
gested, as  capable  at  least  of  affording  a  probable  and  promising  source 
for  some  portion  of  the  materials,  of  which  Languages  are  composed. 
Surely  no  idea  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  the  terms,  which 
denote  the  EARTH,   SOIL,  Sac.,  and  those,  which  express  the  operations 
performed  on   its  surface,  as  Ploughing — Harrowing — Digging,  &c. 
would  belong  to  each  other;  and  yet  even  this  has  not  been  seen  ;  but 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  such  terms  appeared  to  be  insulated  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.     We  shall  not  wonder,  that  words  containing 
metaphorical  allusions,  derived  from  the  same  source,  have  not  been 
understood ;  though  the  process,  by  which  these  allusions  are  con- 
ducted, is  distinctly  visible  in  acknowledged  and  familiar  examples. 

It  will  at  once  be  directly  seen,  how  favourable  this  hypothesis  is 
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to  the  formation  of  a  System,  and  how  all  the  ideas,  which  I  have 
before  suggested  on  the  Theory  of  Languages,  co-operate  to  the  same 
end.  We  perceive,  how  the  process  of  investigating  the  relations  of 
Language,  which  before  might  seem  to  be  involved  in  inexplicable 
intricacy,  becomes  bounded — distinct,  and  defined.  With  the  EARTH, 
its  Accidents  and  Operations  we  are  well  acquainted  ;  and  when  we 
have  duly  studied  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Human  Mind  in  the  mode 
of  considering  this  object  and  its  appendages,  from  known  and  acknow- 
ledged examples,  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  understand  the  familiar 
process,  which  is  passing  in  Language,  and  to  detect  its  influence  in 
other  examples,  where  the  original  idea  is  no  longer  visible.  We  shall 
now  understand,  from  a  review  of  the  conclusions  before  produced, 
that  our  labours  are  directed  only  to  the  study  of  one  great  Universal 
Language,  which  is  itself  derived  from  one  great  Universal  object, — 
ever  present — ever  visible,  and  perpetually  pressing  on  the  attention 
of  man.  We  see,  how  every  part  of  the  hypothesis,  forming  our 
System,  supports  and  confirms  its  own  conclusions.  If  Languages, 
existing  in  times  and  places  so  remote,  are  at  this  moment  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other,  as  to  have  arisen  from  one  Uni- 
versal Language,  it  may  be  well  imagined,  that  the  same  potent 
cause  must  have  operated  in  preserving  the  Language,  which  it  ori- 
ginally formed.  Whatever  hypothesis  we  may  have  for  the  existence 
of  kindred  Languages  spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  we  all  allow, 
that  they  are  now,  and  have  been,  through  a  long  period  of  time,  re- 
mote and  separated  from  each  other  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  conjec- 
ture, that  their  affinity  could  not  have  remained  in  so  perfect  a  state, 
unless  the  same  constant  cause  had  been  perpetually  employed  in  pre- 
serving the  relations  of  that  compages,  which  it  originally  formed. 
As  we  proceed  forward  in  these  discussions,  we  shall  discover  in  each 
peculiar  Language  this  secondary  process  engrafted  on  the  Original 
Elementary  stock  ;  and  we  shall  perceive  a  series  of  new  senses  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  Fundamental  idea.  Thus  each  Language  will 
exhibit  the  Elements,  containing  the  same  Fundamental  notion,  under 
varieties  of  meaning,  peculiar  to  itself;  and  hence  we  shall  understand, 
how  each  Language,  under  one  point  of  view,  may  be  considered  as 

itself 
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itself  directly  formed  from  the  same  object,  in  a  manner  distinct  from 
the  process  belonging  to  the  Universal  Language,  of  which  it  is 
a  Dialect.  Thus  each  Language  may  be  considered  as  indebted  for 
the  various  turns  of  meaning,  annexed  to  the  words  which  it  contains, 
to  the  operation  of  its  own  powers,  if  I  may  so  express  it ;  but  it  is 
still  recognised  to  be  a  kindred  portion  of  the  same  Universal  Lan- 
guage, because  the  same  Elements  are  employed  to  convey  the  same 
fundamental  idea,  under  all  the  properties  of  the  general  affinity. 
The  process,  by  which  these  operations  are  performed,  cannot  well 
be  understood,  till  a  great  series  of  Facts  shall  have  passed  before  our 
view. 

In  a  future  page  I  shall  detail,  in  a  brief  narrative,  some  of  the 
various  ideas,  which  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
EARTH  ;  and  I  shall  shew  by  some  acknowledged  examples,  how  the 
mind  is  accustomed  to  regard  that  object.  We  shall  at  once  however 
see,  how  this  Fundamental  idea  of  the  EARTH  would  naturally  resolve 
itself  into  various  other  ideas,  suggested  by  that  object,  which  may 
then  be  considered  as  Fundamental  ideas,  pervading  large  and  distinct 
Classes  of  Words.  Each  of  these  secondary  Fundamental  ideas,  if 
I  may  so  call  them,  might  then  branch  out  into  other  notions, 
which  might  again  become  Fundamental  notions  to  their  respective 
Classes.  All  this  may  be  arranged  with  due  accuracy  and  perspi- 
cuity, without  embarrassment  or  confusion  ;  and  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement we  should  at  once  see  the  general  affinity,  which  connects 
the  whole,  and  the  peculiar  relations,  by  which  the  various  parts  are 
distinguished  from  each  other.  We  shall  readily  understand,  what 
an  abundant  source  of  ideas  the  EARTH  would  supply,  if  we  contem- 
plate only  in  a  superficial  manner  the  most  familiar  and  apparent  of  the 
Accidents — Operations — Properties,  &c.,  which  are  attached  to  it,  and 
which  would  most  probably  furnish  Language  with  the  very  terms 
conveying  these  ideas. 

Among  the  Accidents — Operations — Properties,  &c.  &c.,  attached 
to  the  EARTH  are  those  belonging  to  the  action  of  Stirring  it  up — 
Scratching  it  up — Tearing  it  up — Routing  it  up — Scraping — Grating 
upon  it,  &c.,  with  various  degrees  of  Agitation — Commotion — Noise*, 

&c. 
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and  in  various  modes  and  manners,  by  the  feet  —  hands  —  instru- 
ments of  men,  &c.  —  by  the  feet  —  snouts  —  claws  of  animals,  &c.  —  by 
wind  —  water,  &c.  —  Digging  —  Ploughing  —  Harroiving  —  Raking  — 
Treading  —  Stamping  —  Stepping  —  Walking  —  Drawing  —  Dragging, 
Sac.  &c.,  as  likewise  those  expressing  the  various  objects  to  be  found 
on  or  under  its  surface,  with  their  state  —  form  —  consistency,  &c.,  as 
Dirt,  Dust,  Mud,  Muck,  Mould,  Mullock,  Stone,  Sand,  Grit,  Soil,  Clay, 
Chalk,  Slime,  Slop,  Slush,  Clod,  Clump,  Lump,  Glebe,   Globe,  Bog, 
Podge,  Pudge,  Puddle,  Rough,  Smooth,  Hard,  Solid,  Soft,  Wet,  Dry, 
Moist,  &c.  &c.     We  should,  I  think,  on  the  first  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, be  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  words,  which  express  objects 
and  actions,  such  as  I  have  enumerated,  would  be  derived  from  the 
EARTH.     Now  I  shall  prove  in  the  progress  of  my  Work,  that  the 
very    terms,    which   I  have  adopted  in  the  above   explanation,  do 
actually  belong  to  a  great  Race  of  words,  denoting  the  EARTH,  SOIL, 
&c.  and  its  Accidents,  &c.  each  to  its  peculiar  class,  according  to  the 
laws,  which  I  have  laid  down  respecting  the  Cognate  Consonants. 
Thus,  HARROW,  HARD,  ROUT,  ROUGH,  RAKE,  belong  to  the  Element 
AR,  RJC,  D,  &c.  to  ER<Z,  (Ejoa,)  EARTH,  aRETZ,  (Ital.)  &c.    Tneac?, 
DRV,  DROW,  DRag,  belong  to  TERR«,  (Lat.)  TIR,  DAIAR,  (Celt.)  under 
the  Element  C,  &c.}R}c,  &c.  B,  &c.  to  which  we  must  add  Scratch, 
Gnate,  Gait,  Scrape,  &c.  &c.  —  MUD,  MUCK,  MOIST,  MASS,  belong  to 
each  other,  under  the  Element  MD.  —  MOULD,  MULLOCK,  &c.  belong 
directly  to  the  Element  ML.  SOIL,  SoLum,  (LaL)  SOLID,  SOLIDWS,  CLOI/, 
CHALK,  CLOC?,  Si^ush,  Slime,  SLO£,  Cutinp,  \Mtup,  GLel>e,  GiMbe,  &c. 
belong  to  the  Element  C,  D,  &c.  }Lj  c,  D,  &c.  B,  F,  &c.     BOG,  PUDGE, 
PODGE,  PUDD/C  to  B]C,  &c.  to  PEDOW,  (FleSoi/,  Soluna,)  Booen,  (Germ.) 
&c.  &c.   STONE,  SAND,  &c.  to  the  Element  C,  &c.]N,  and  to  KONW, 
(Kows,)   C<ENWOT,  (Lat.)  &c.,  and  so  of  the  rest.     As  HARD  belongs 
to  EARTH,  under  one  Element,  so  does  DURUS  belong  to  DAIAR,  and 
SOLID,    SOLM/M*,   (Lat.)    to    SoLum,  under  other  Elementary   cha- 
racters. 

Before  I  proceed  further  in  these  discussions  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  all  misconceptions  on  the  nature  of  my  hypothesis 
should  be  removed  from  the  mind,  arising  either  from  the  inadequate 

mode, 
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mode,  in  which  I  have  unfolded  my  subject,  or  from  that  peculiar 
state  of  Language  itself,   which  presents  even  to  the  most  dextrous 
and  adroit  a  perpetual  source  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment.     The 
best  and  most  precious  of  the  gifts,  which  reason  has  bestowed  on 
man,   is  assuredly  the  faculty  of  Language;  yet  even  this  precious 
gift  is  subject  to  the  universal  lot  of  all  the  good,  which  he  possesses, 
and  is  oftentimes  attended  with  a  portion  of  evil,  which  diminishes 
or  defeats  the  purposes  of  the  possession.     We  are  but  little  aware  of 
the  great  extent,  through  which  the  evils  of  Language  have  operated, 
by  the  forms  of  its  construction,  in  perverting  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind ;    nor  would  it  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  various  sources  of  de- 
ception, which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  cultivated  Speech.     Some 
of  these  sources  are  indeed  sufficiently  visible  and  understood  ;   but 
others  are  so  subtle — so  latent  and  remote,  that  they  escape  from  our 
detection,  and  are  deeply  enveloped  under  that  mysterious  web,  which 
Language  has  spread  over  her  own  operations.     It  has  unfortunately 
happened  too  for  those  enquirers,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Human  Speech,  that  Language  never  exhibits  the  imperfection 
of  its  nature  under  so  embarrassing  a  form,  as  when  it  endeavours  to 
unravel  its  own  powers,  and  to  describe  its  own  processes.     In  the 
construction   of  cultivated   Speech,   the  distinctions   formed  by   the 
various  parts,  into  which  it  has  been  separated,  though  performing 
in  their  general  application  the  most  useful  and  important  purposes, 
present  oftentimes  a  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  our  ideas, 
and  the  justness  of  our  conceptions.     In  the  distinction  formed  by 
those  parts,  to  which  Grammarians  have  affixed  the  name  of  Noun 
and  Verb  a  great  barrier  is  erected,  and  we  pass  with  difficulty  from 
an  object  to  action — from  matter  to  motion — or,  if  I  may  so  say,  from 
death  to  life,  though  the  mind  does  not  always  separate  these  states 
in  viewing  the  object  itself.    We  may  learn  this,  if  we  will  endeavour 
to  free  our  minds  from  the  incumbrances  of  Language ;    and  we  do 
actually  know  this  to  be  a  fact  from  the  most  familiar  practice  appa- 
rent in  its  construction,  where  we  find,  that  the  Object  and  the  Action, 
annexed  to  it,  frequently  exist  in  the  same  word;  or  according  to  the 
artifice  of  cultivated  Speech  in  the  same  word,  under  some  minute 

variation 
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variation  of  form — adjunct,  &c.,  as  The  Bowl — To  Bowl,  &c. — 
A  Burn,  To  Burn — A  Brush,  To  Brush— A  Crack,  To  Crock — 
Mud,  To  Mud — Slush,  To  Slttsh,  &c.  &c.  Again,  in  expressing 
the  same  object  or  same  species  of  object,  the  mind  may  be  led  into 
error  by  adopting  words,  representing  either  the  particular  or  the 
general  idea. 

These  observations  will  be  illustrated  by  the  case  before  us  ;  and 
the  developement  of  these  possible  errors  may  perhaps  most  contri- 
bute to  unfold  the  nature  of  my  hypothesis,  and  to  distinguish  that 
which  I  do  mean,  from  that  which  I  do  not  mean.  When  I  state  in 
my  hypothesis,  that  the  Words,  of  which  Languages  are  composed,  are 
derived  from  The  Earth ;  and  when  in  speaking  of  Words,  appearing 
under  the  Element  AR,  ART,  &c.  I  say,  that  such  words  are  derived 
from  The  EARTH,  &c.  &c.,  there  are  various  modes,  in  which  the  mind 
may  be  led  into  error,  not  so  much  from  the  fault  of  the  writer,  as 
from  the  nature  of  Language  itself.  In  the  word  EARTH,  standing 
alone,  we  see  the  idea  of  the  material  substance  Dirt,  on  which  we 
tread — which  we  stir  up  with  our  feet — instruments,  &c. ;  but  in 
the  expression  The  EARTH,  we  have  an  abstract  idea,  in  which  its 
material  parts  and  attributes,  though  not  altogether  hidden,  are  yet 
removed  from  our  view.  I  adopt,  however,  this  latter  expression  The 
EARTH,  not  because  it  really  expresses  my  conceptions  in  a  manner 
most  accordant  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  because  it  is  an 
expression  best  accommodated  to  the  Language  of  those,  to  whom 
these  discussions  are  directed.  Under  one  sense  of  the  expression 
indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  precise ;  and  if  the  Reader  should  understand 
by  it,  that  the  Words  in  Language  are  derived  from  the  Objects  and 
Actions  existing  in  that  Spot,  which  under  the  present  forms  of  our 
mother  tongue  we  are  accustomed  to  call  The  EARTH,  my  meaning  will 
be  justly  conceived,  and  my  purpose  has  been  duly  answered  by  the 
adoption  of  the  expression.  I  well  know  however,  that  such  abstract 
modes  of  speaking  have  often  led  into  the  greatest  delusions  even  on 
the  most  important  occasions ;  and  I  may  expect,  what  indeed  I  have 
myself  felt,  that  they  would  exert  their  influence  on  a  subject  like 
this,  removed  as  it  is  from  our  familiar  habits  of  contemplation.  We 

cannot 
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cannot  help  considering  the  term  used  in  this  abstract  sense,  as  itself 
the  sole  or  superior  agent  in  the  process,  which  we  describe;  and 
I  have  been  induced  myself  to  refer  other  words  to  such  general 
terms,  not  indeed  subdued  by  this  delusion,  but  certainly  acting  under 
its  influence,  or  accommodating  myself  to  preconceived  notions,  whjch 
arise  from  the  accidents  of  Language.  Thus  I  have  said,  that  Boo, 
PUDGE,  PUDDLE  belong  to  PEDOW,  (He^ov,  Solum,)  and  Booen,  (Germ.) 
as  if  these  two  terms,  because  by  the  accidents  of  Language  they 
happened  to  be  used  in  a  sense  more  abstracted,  were  invested  with 
some  superior  privileges,  by  which  they  were  intitled  to  have  other 
words  referred  to  them,  as  to  a  source  or  origin.  The  Reader  is  not 
to  suppose,  that  I  can  have  any  meaning  of  this  kind ;  and  he  must 
diligently  remember,  that  when  any  similar  modes  of  speaking  are 
adopted,  it  is  meant  only,  that  the  words  said  to  belong  to  a  general 
term,  such  as  PEDOW,  (IleSoi>,)  are  derived  from  the  Object  expressed  by 
a  certain  word  belonging  to  the  same  race,  under  the  form  PEDOTZ, 
(rieSoi/.)  Under  another  point  of  view  PEDOW,  (IleSoi/,)  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  improper  word  to  be  introduced  as  an  example, 
from  the  very  circumstance,  that  it  is  used  in  a  more  abstract  sense ; 
and  therefore  more  remote  from  the  original  idea,  which  was  that  of 
a  Material  substance,  as  PUDGE,  existing  on  the  object  expressed  by 
this  general  term.  Thus,  when  in  speaking  of  the  Element  AR,  ART, 
&c.,  I  say,  that  words  under  that  form  are  derived  from  ERA,  (Epa,) 
EARTH,  I  do  not  mean,  that  such  words  are  derived  from  the  very 
terms  themselves  ERA  and  EARTH,  but  that  they  are  derived  from  the 
Spot,  which  these  terms  express,  and  that  these  terms  are  themselves 
belonging  to  the  same  race  of  words.  It  must  assuredly  happen, 
that  these  very  words,  expressing  such  an  object  as  the  ERA,  (Epa,) 
EARTH,  &c.  in  the  Greek  and  English  Languages,  will  have  terms  in 
their  respective  Languages,  which  may  be  justly  said  to  be  directly 
derived  from  them.  Each  peculiar  Language  has  indeed  its  own 
peculiar  relations,  which  however  are  not  frequently  so  marked  and 
visible,  as  to  afford  unequivocal  evidence,  that  such  relations  are 
exclusively  derived  from  the  operation  of  each  Language.  We  see 
perpetually  such  striking  examples  of  the  common  Affinity,  that  in 

general 
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general  we  should  speak  of  terms  as  belonging  to  the  whole  mass  of 
Languages,  rather  than  as  the  exclusive  and  peculiar  productions  of 
each  Language.  All  that  we  can  do,  and  indeed  all  that  is  to  be 
done,  consists  in  ascertaining  the  general  affinity,  and  this  I  shall 
perform,  as  I  trust,  with  full  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis. 
The  particular  process,  by  which  the  relations  of  words  has  been 
formed,  is  hidden  from  our  view;  and  we  are  not  to  expect,  that 
a  chain  of  affinities  can  be  exhibited,  in  which  each  link  will  be  mi- 
nutely and  accurately  arranged.  Indeed  no  such  chain  is  to  be  found ; 
as  in  the  great  operations,  by  which  Languages  have  been  formed 
words  are  not  to  be  considered  as  derived  from  single  words,  as  in 
a  continued  chain  or  series,  but  from  a  general  impression  of  the  force 
annexed  to  a  Race  of  Words  under  the  same  Elementary  sounds. 
That  is,  the  Words  under  the  Elementary  Character  AR,  ART,  &c.  &c. 
may  be  said,  under  one  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Elementary  sound  AR,  AR]x,  &c.  with  an  Elementary  sense. 
There  is  another  misconception  likewise,  into  which  the  mind 
may  fall,  arising  from  a  deficiency  in  cultivated  Language,  in  which 
Matter  and  its  Action  are  separated.  I  have  said,  that  words  are  de- 
rived from  The  EARTH  or  EARTH,  where  I  have  been  obliged  to  use 
a  substantive,  expressing  only  an  object,  as  Dirt,  in  a  dead,  inactive 
state ;  but  if  I  had  been  permitted  to  apply  this  term,  as  a  verb,  '  To 
4  EARTH,'  signifying  To  Stir  up  the  EARTH,  as  it  is  used  in  Provincial 
Language,  and  had  said,  that  Words  derived  from  EARTH  and 
EARTm/zg,  a  very  different  train  of  ideas  would  have  been  presented  to 
the  mind.  We  should  have  here  seen,  that  the  Agitation  of  the  EARTH 
afforded  one  cause,  from  which  Languages  were  derived ;  and  this 
would  have  opened  into  a  wide  field  of  reflexion.  We  shall  here  be 
brought  to  an  ancient  question,  which  has  been  so  often  and  pertina- 
ciously discussed,  whether  Substantives  or  Verbs  first  appeared  in  the 
formation  of  Language.  For  myself  I  cannot  but  declare,  most 
unequivocally,  that  I  am  firmly  enlisted  under  the  party  of  the  Verbs ; 
and  tha  I  consider  their  claims  to  superior  antiquity,  as  most  decided 
and  unquestionable.  W^herever  I  turn  my  eyes  I  perceive,  that  the 
great  materials  for  Language  are  to  be  seen  in  Action — in  Com- 
motion 
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motion  and  Agitation,  &c.  This  is  particularly  to  be  discovered  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Element  AR,  ART,  &c.,  where  we  do  not  so  much 
see  the  ERA  or  EARTH  under  the  idea  of  inactive  matter,  but  as 
EAii'rf,  EARTH V,  Stirred  tip,  Raised  up,  Excited,  Agitated,  &c.  &c. 
Wherever  this  sense  is  not  visible,  but  where  even  a  contrary  sense  is 
expressed,  still  I  find,  that  the  idea  of  Agitation  was  probably  the 
original  source,  from  which  it  was  derived.  Thus,  then,  I  should  say, 
that  Language  has  received  all  its  force  from  ideas,  derived  from  the 
Matter,  and  the  Action  or  Agitation  of  the  Spot,  on  which  we  exist ; 
or,  if  I  might  be  permitted  so  to  express  it,  from  EARTH,  EARTH/W^  or 
Eming — MUD,  MUDD?'/?"- — SLUSH,  SLUSH?'/?,?,  &c.  &c.,  or,  as  we  might 
say  in  Latin,  '  a  SOLO,  Soi.icitando,'  &c.  &c. 

This  mode  of  representing  the  question  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently 
understood ;    and  it  may  remove  or  prevent  various  misconceptions, 
which  might  be  formed  by  those,  who  are  wont  to  entangle  themselves 
in  the  mazes  of  their  own  minds.     I  decide  nothing  in  this  statement 
of  my  hypothesis,  on  the  degree  of  influence,  which  the  Matter  of  the 
EARTH,  or  its  Action,  under  the  names  of  Properties — Accidents  or 
Operations,  may  have   had  in  the  production  of  words.     I    decide 
nothing  on  the  peculiar  species  of  Action,  or  the  kind  of  Accidents 
and  Operations,  by  which  this  strong  idea  of  Agitation,  so  visible  in 
the  formation  of  Language,  was  originally  impressed.     All  the  Acci- 
dents and  Operations  are  so  blended  with  each  other,  and  are  all  so 
effective  in  producing  and  preserving  the  same  train  of  ideas  ;  that, 
under  one  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  one  action 
from  another.     It   must  be  remembered  however,  that  as  our  en- 
quiries are  directed  to  the  discovery  of  facts,  as  they  appear  in  the 
present  state  of  Language,  we  may  well  imagine,  that  the  terms  re- 
lating to  the  Operations  of  the  Ground,  as  performed  by  the  labours 
of  Agriculture  in  Digging — Ploughing — Harrowing,  &c.,  would  ex- 
hibit in  the  strongest  point  of  view  the  gf  ncrel  Elementary  sense  of 
Agitation,  Commotion ;  ;:nd  that  they  might  justly  be  selected  as  im- 
portant terms,   to  which  other  words  conveying   a  similar  idea  may 
be  referred.     We  may  justly  place  these  words  in  the  front  of  our 
discussions,  as  exhibiting  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  t':e  Eletnen- 
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tary  sense,  and  as  strongly  operative  in  impressing — propagating  and 
preserving  the  general  Elementary  idea,  from  whatever  source  that 
might  have  been  originally  derived,  and  whatever  causes  may  co- 
operate in  confirming  and  strengthening  the  impression. 

As  my  hypothesis  relates  solely  to  the  discovery  of  facts/  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Language,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  our  view,  1  am 
totally  unconcerned  about  any  opinions,  which  refer  to  Language, 
before  it  appeared  under  the  form  of  Language,  or  which  deal  only  in 
the  detail  of  a  few  terms,  visible  to  all,  and  perpetually  repeated  by 
all,  and  which  never  have  contributed  nor  ever  can  contribute  to  the 
discovery  of  a  single  fact,  before  hidden  and  unknown.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection therefore,  as  it  concerns  my  hypothesis,  to  any  opinions,  which 
have  been  held  on  the  Theory  of  Languages,  if  such  positions  can  be 
called  opinions,  which,  in  truth,  propose  nothing,  and  produce  nothing. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  idea,  that  Languages  have  been  formed  on 
the  principle  of  Onomatopceia,  which  has  been  the  perpetual  theme  of 
all  Theorists  on  the  nature  of  Human  Speech.  This  may  be  true,  and 
certain  words  may  have  been  formed  on  the  conception  of  the 
speaker,  that  the  sound  was  an  echo  to  the  sense  :  Still,  however,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  ascertain,  whether  it  be  true  or  no ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  it  is  a  truth,  which  terminates  in  the  words  themselves,  pro- 
duced as  examples,  and  which  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  discovery 
of  any  other  truth  whatever.  All  the  words,  which  have  ever  been 
produced  as  examples  of  this  principle,  do  not  amount  probably  to 
two  hundred  words;  and  here  the  knowledge  and  the  efforts  of  our 
Theorists  terminate.  They  have  not  discovered  any  clue,  nor  do  they 
pretend  to  have  discovered  or  even  conceived  any  clue,  by  which 
they  can  advance  a  single  step  in  the  great  Labyrinth  of  Language. 
No  principle — no  maxim  has  ever  been  proposed,  under  the  guidance  of 
which  they  can  pass  from  these  solitary  terms,  conveying  a  similar 
idea,  into  the  World  of  Words,  with  all  its  infinite  variety  of  pur- 
poses and  meanings.  It  is  not  pretended  by  our  Theorists,  that  these 
words  perform  any  efficient  part  in  Language,  or  are  applied  to  any 
important  objects  ;  nay  it  has  not  even  entered  into  their  conception, 
that  the  exhibition  of  this  idea  was  of  any  consequence  to  the  founda- 
tion 
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tion  of  their  Theory, — and  that  their  words,  in  order  to  be  operative 
words,  must  necessarily  be  attended  by  these  properties.  It  has 
never  entered  into  their  imagination,  that  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce into  their  Theory  that  very  point,  on  which  alone  every  thing 
depended — by  which  alone  it  could  assume  even  the  appearance  of 
a  Theory — without  which  the  proposition  became  absolute  inanity, 
and  as  little  relative  to  the  performance  of  any  efficient  purpose  in 
Language,  as  any  other  proposition  whatever  of  any  kind,  and  belong- 
ing to  any  subject,  which  they  might  have  chosen  to  produce. 

Though  the  principle  of  Onomatopasia,  under  the  present  view  of 
the  question,  as  supplying  to  Language  only  a  few  solitary  and  un- 
important words  has  no  more  to  do  with  a  System  for  conceiving  the 
formation  of  Language,  than  any  other  Principle  whatever,  as  of 
Gravity,  Magnetism,  &c.  &c.,  which  might  have  been  proposed ;  yet 
we  shall  at  once  see,  that  if  we  combine  this  idea  with  the  Theory  of 
the  EARTH,  a  new  world  is  directly  opened  before  us ;  and  a  concep- 
tion, which  was  before  totally  barren  and  unproductive,  becomes 
associated  with  an  object,  invested  with  the  most  ample  powers,  and 
pregnant  with  the  most  important  consequences.  We  shall  find,  as 
we  proceed  in  these  discussions,  that  the  words,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  Onomatopoeia,  are  directly  connected 
with  the  Accidents — Operations,  and  Properties  of  the  EARTH,  as 
ROUTE,  Stertere ;  RUDO,  &c.  ROUT,  Ruoera,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c. ;  RAGLC/-, 
To  RAKE,  and  its  kindred  terms  M-ROOTLE,  RATTLE,  RUTTLE,  RUSTLE, 
&c.  SCRIETCH,  GRATE,  SCRATCH,  GRIT  ;  — GRUNT — GROAN,  GRIND,  a 
GRixving  Noise,  GROUND,  and  so  HIRRZ'O,  HARSH,  HOARSE,  £c.,  (see 
page  880  of  this  Work,)  belong  to  ERCT,  EARTH,  and  their  actions 
EARing,  HARROW^,  EARTH  ing,  &c.  Thus,  then,  if  we  should  choose 
to  advance  into  the  regions  of  Theory,  and  to  ask,  whence  it  was,  that 
the  names  for  the  part,  on  which  we  tread,  &c.,  as  ERGS,  EARTH,  was 
annexed  to  the  Elementary  character  AR,  I  can  have  no  objection  to 
the  hypothesis  of  any  Theorist,  who  should  suppose,  that  it  was  de- 
rived on  the  principle  of  Onomatopaeia,  from  the  h-lRR-mg  noise, 
made  on  its  surface  by  Treading — Scratching — Grating,  &c.  and  that 
the  original  idea  annexed  to  the  Ena,  (Epa,)  was  that  of  the  h-lRR-er. 

If 
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If  this  should  be  admitted,  every  thing  will  then  be  performed,  which 
any  order  of  Enquirers  into  the  Mysteries  of  Language  can  expect  to 
be  atchieved.  We  have  fixed  our  station  on  a  spot,  full  of  hope  and 
of  promise,  where  the  objects  are  all  visible — known  and  familiar, 
and  from  which  innumerable  Facts  in  Language  can  be  and  will  be 
produced.  We  have  proceeded  moreover  still  farther  in  our  enquiries; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those,  who  are  desirous  of  discovering,  what 
they  can  probably  never  find,  and  which  even  if  it  could  be  found, 
would  disclose  nothing  but  itself,  we  have  penetrated  into  the  dark 
region  of  Theory,  where  any  thing  may  be  conceived,  and  nothing 
can  be  seen.  It  is  from  the  EARTH  and  the  EARTH  only,  that  Lan- 
guage arises  into  existence — into  full — effective — embodied — material 
existence,  if  I  may  so  say,  or  into  that  state,  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  perform  the  functions  of  its  being,  under  a  visible — operative,  and 
intelligible  form ;  whatever  may  have  been  the  preceding  processes  of 
the  mind,  or  the  organs,  by  which  it  was  originally  associated  with 
that  spot.  It  is  on  the  EARTH  and  the  EARTH  only,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  first  efforts  of  Human  Utterance,  that  the  Elementary 
sound  AR,  the  "airy  nothing,"  has  received  a  "local  habitation  and 
"  a  name."  It  is  from  the  EARTH,  that  the  rude  A-IRR/wf  noise  of 
the  Animal,  mimic  or  accidental,  became  instinct  with  those  powers, 
by  which  the  mind  could  operate  in  the  formation  of  ideas,  and 
vocal  with  those  distinctive  sounds,  invested  with  meaning,  of  which 
Languages  are  composed. 
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The  Writer,  having  concluded,  by  a  view  of  the  question  a  priori,  supported  by  certain 
facts,  which  all  acknowledge  to  exist,  that  the  Fundamental  idea,  prevailing  in 
Lr-rTU-^e,  under  different  Elementary  Characters,  is  to  be  found  in  the  EARTH, 
SOIL,  &c.  and  the  various  Accidents — Operations  and  Properties  attached  to  it, 
proceeds  to  state  in  the  briefest  manner  What  these  Elementary  Characters  are  which 
denote  the  EARTH,  &c.  and  to  detail  Some  of  tJie  acknowledged  facts,  relating 
to  the  Influence  of  the  EAKTH  en  Language,  which  are  perpetually  visible.  The 
Writer  gives  a  concise  statement  of  the  various  ideas,  which  we  might  conceive 
on  the  first  view  of  the  question,  to  be  derived  from  that  source.— Observations 
arising  from  a  view  of  the  whole  subject. — The  conclusion  of  the  Preliminary 
Dissertation. 

IN  the  preceding  division  of  this  Section,    I  have    concluded    that 
the  EARTH  is  the  great  object,  which  has  supplied  the  materials  of 
Language ;  or  that  The  Fundamental  idea  prevailing  in  Languages, 
under  different  Elementary  characters  is  to  be  found  in  the  EARTH, 
SOIL,  &c.  &c.  and  the  various  Accidents,  Operations  and  Properties 
attached  to  it.     This  conclusion    is  supported  by  the   probability  of 
the  idea,  a  priori ;  and  likewise  by  the  acknowledged  and  familiar 
facts,  abounding  in  Language,  in  which  the  operations  of  this  cause 
are  unequivocally  exhibited.     I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  after  the 
most  concise  manner,  The  different   Elementary    Characters,   under 
ivhich  the  Earth  with  its  Accidents,   &?c.  has  been  represented:  and 
I  shall  likewise  give  a  very  Brief  detail  of  some  familiar  examples, 
ivhich  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  the  EARTH  and  its 
Accidents,  &c.  &c.     Though  these  instances  are  known  and  familiar 
to  all ;  yet  the  observations,  with  which  they  will  be  accompanied, 
may   serve  to  place  them  in  a  new  point  of  view;  and  the  reader 

may 
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may  at  once  understand,  how  a  series  of  facts,  with  which  he  is 
most  conversant,  confirms  in  the  strongest  manner  the  principles  of 
the  hypothesis,  which  has  now  for  the  first  time  passed  before  his 
mind. 

Our  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  Elementary  Character,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  present  Volume  —  the 
Element  AR,  AR£  c,  &c.  B,  &c.  L,  N,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Eiu/, 
(Epa,)  EARTH,  A.R\2im,  &c.  In  this  volume  I  shall  consider  likewise 
the  Elementary  form  AC,  AD,  &c.  belonging  to  Esx/a  (Ecrrta),  &c. 
because  the  AR  is  intimately  connected  with  the  class  C,  D,  &c. 
though  they  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  separate  Elementary 
Characters;  as  I  have  sufficiently  shewn  in  a  former  page  (35,  &c.) 
The  other  Elementary  Characters  will  form  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
future  volumes  of  my  Work. — I  have  shewn  in  the  present  volume, 
that  the  form  ANK,  &c.  is  attached  to  the  Element  AGG,  &c.,  or  G, 
and  I  have  produced  some  of  the  words,  belonging  to  it,  as  HANK, 
HAND,  &c.  which  fully  express  the  sense  of  the  Element. —  When  it 
denotes  Being,  as  in  ANER,  (Avtip,)  UNUS,  ONE,  &c.,  it  either  signifies 
the  strong  powerful  personage — the  HANKC/-,  or  what  is  ONE,  an 
Individual,  from  being  HANKC^  IN,  as  it  were,  separate  and  distinct 
from  others. 

The  Element  B,  F,  P,  V,  W,}  R,]  c,  &c.  B,  &c.  L,  N,  will  supply 
a  separate  discussion.  The  Greek  BOR=BOROS,  (Bop/Bopos,  Limus, 
Coenum)  from  which  BARBAROWS  is  derived,  where  the  BR  is  doubled t 
in  order  to  express  the  idea  more  strongly,  and  PHURO,  (<pvpw,  Misceo, 
Commisceo  Foedo,)  will  shew  us  the  sense  of  the  Element.  In  Arabic 
and  Persian  w  BR  is  the  Earth,  &c.  &c.  In  Welsh  BRO  is  a  Region, 
Country. — The  English  BEAR — the  Latin  and  Greek  FERO,  PHERO, 
($epta,)  to  which  we  may  add  PARZO,  PARO,  to/>rc'PARE,  the  Hebrew 
Kin  BRA,  To  Create,  Produce,  "  In  the  beginning  God  Created,"  &c. 
will  shew  us,  how  concordant  Languages  are  in  the  Elementary  sense. 
Let  us  mark  the  PRO  in  Produce,  which  brings  us  to  a  great  Race  of 
words,  PRO,  (n/oo),  PR^E,  FORE,  FORM,  &c.  &c.  which  mean  nothing, 
but  to  Stir  up,  To  Exing  or  Cast  FOR^  the  BOR  or  Dirt.  We  see  in 

BEAR 
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BEAR,  Burner,  EuRoen,  BIR^,  &c.,  how  accretions  attach  themselves 
to  the  Elementary  form  BR. 

The  Element  M}R,}  c,  &c.  B,  &c.  L,  N  will  be  examined  in  a 
separate  part  of  my  Work;  though  it  is  often  connected  with  the 
form  BR.     The  terms  MIRE,   (Eng.)  MERC^,  MAR^O,  (Lat.)  MzRgel, 
(Fr.)  MAR/,    (Eng.),    &c.   &c.,    will  fully  shew  us  the  sense  of  the 
Element.     In  FoR-mica  and  MuR-wer,  (Mvpun^,)    we  see  how  the 
forms  FR  and  MR  are  sometimes  connected  with  each  other.     In  MUR- 
MUR,   MUR-MURO,    (Lat.)    MOR-MURO,     (Mop/mvpo,)    we    have   the 
Element    doubled,     as    in    BoR-BoR-os,     BOR-BOR-MZO,      (Bopftopos, 
Coenum,  Ropfiopvfy).    To  the  Element  MR  belong,  we  see,  those  im- 
portant terms  MORZO/%  which  literally  means  To  be  reduced  to  MIRE, 
MOR/Q//S,  MoRtal,  &c.     This  Elementary  form  will  shew  us,  how 
Water  may  be  derived   from   the  Earth,   &c.  —  The  Latin  MARE  is 
attached  to  the  idea  of  the  place  full  of  MIRE,  as  we  plainly  see  in  the 
parallel  English  term  MEAR  MERE  (Sax.),  "  A  MERE,  Palus,  Lacus," 
as  Lye  explains  the  Saxon  word.  —  I  scarcely  can  recollect  any  term, 
which  shews  us  more  fully  the  humble  source,  from  which  Languages 
are  derived,  and  the  union  of  Languages,  than  a  word,  which  now 
passes  before    my   view.  —  The   term    MARGARITAS,    (MapyapiTw,) 
Margarita,}  the  Pearl,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  perhaps 
the  frequency  of  the  word  in  modern  Languages  may  be  attributed  to 
this  source.     In  French  and  in  English  it  is  the  name  of  a  woman, 
and  in  the  former  Language  it  means  a  Daisy.     Yet  this   word  is  a 
Saxon  compound,  and  signifies  nothing  but  MEAR-GRIT,  the  Grit  — 
Grout  or  Dirt  of  the  MEAR  or  Sea,   "  The  Pearl  in  the  foul  Oyster." 
In  Lye  a  term,  in  the   same   column   with  MERE  is    "MERE-Grot, 
Margarita."     Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language  MR  signifies, 
what  is  Great,    Illustrious,  &c.  and  hence   we  have  HOMER,  MARO, 
EMIR,  IMPERO,  EMPEROR,  our  surname  MOORE,  &c.,  which  signified 
originally  the  Raised  or  Abundant  Heap  of  MIRK.     In  our  compa- 
rative MORE,  which  will  remind  us  of  the  Greek  MUR'IOS,  (Mvpios,)  we 
see  more  strongly  the  idea  of  Abundance,  as  it  might  be  of  a  confused 
heap  of  MIRE.     Hence  the  German  Scholars  will  understand,  why 
MAR    signifies,  according  to  Wachter,   "  Princeps,  Do  minus,  &c.  et 

"  Mollis, 
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"Mollis;''  i.e.  the  soft  MIRE — StufF.  The  term  Great,  with  its 
parallel  term  Gross,  belongs  to  Grit,  Grout,  &c.,  for  the  same  reason- 
I  have  opened  a  world  of  secrets  indeed  to  the  mind  of  the  Reader, 
when  I  have  informed  him,  that  wherever  he  sees  an  MR,  he  finds 
nothing  but  the  Fundamental  idea  of  MIRE. 

A  very  important  race  of  words  is  supplied  by  that  Element, 
where  the  AR  is  preceded  by  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.,  and  succeeded  by  its 
ordinary  attendants,  as  explained  in  a  former  page.  This  Element 
we  may  represent  by  C,  D,  &c.  |R}c,  &c.  B,  &c.  L,  N.  We  shall 
instantly  recollect,  as  belonging  to  this  Element  the  Latin  TERRA, 
with  its  parallels  produced  by  Lhuyd,  TIR,  DAIAK,  DOR,  £c.  I  dare 
not  venture  to  entangle  myself  in  this  great  Race  of  words  ;  yet  we 
shall  readily  call  to  memory  the  following  terms,  TERO,  (Lat.)  TEIRO, 
1'auo,  (Teipw,  Tpv<a,  Tero,)  TIRE,  sTiR,  TAR-TAR,  TAR-TAR-MS,  Dm;', 

,  (Eng.)   TRUX,  (Tpv£,)    STE.RCIIS,  Sondes,  (Lat.)  T)R(IW,  T)Rag, 

,  Tnead,  TRO£,  TRack,  TRCICC,  &c.  &c.  GORE,  CORE,  Gnomic/, 
(Eng.)  SKOR,  (2/c&y>,  Stercus,)  ScoRza,  (Lat.)  CRWOA*,  (Lat.)  GRU, 
(Fjov,  Quicquid  minimum  est,  Sordcs,  &c.)  SAROO,  Korct'o,  (l.apoat, 
Kopeo),  Verro,)  SARR?'O,  SARCW/WW,  (Lat.)  SORE,  SCORE,  SCAT?,  Gnit, 

,  GRate,  Scratch,  GRUZC,  Crates,  (Lat.)  To  CARC?  wool,  &c. 
,  Scnutor;   and  the  terms  for  Noise,  CR«/,  JARR,  3 \Rgon,  CRack, 

,  CReak,  Gnate,  Suriek,  ScRtetch,  GX.RUO,  Kunnsso,  (Trjpvto, 
Sono,  K)ipv<r<rii),  Praeconio  prqmulgo,)  GARR/O,  QuERor,  CORJI/T, 
CORVUS,  Koiia.r,  (Kopa£,)  KR^XO,  (Kpi^w,)  TRUZO,  TR?KO,  (Tpufy, 
Tpt^w,)  STR?WCO,  &c.  &c.  If  we  should  consider  the  R,  as  supplying 
the  original  Elementary  character,  from  which  these  various  forms 
are  derived,  the  whole  might  be  represented  by  C,  &c.  B,  &c.]Rjc, 
&c.  B,  &c.  L,  N,  &c. 

When  the  letters  of  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.  are  joined  with  each  other, 
we  have  the  form  C,  D,  &c.]C,  D,  &c.  The  Latin  CACO  with  its 
parallels  under  such  various  forms,  as  CHEZO,  (Xe£w,)  the  German 
SCHIESSCVZ,  &c.  &c.  will  shew  us,  how  the  idea  of  Filth  and  Dirt 
belongs  to  this  Element.  Hence  we  have  the  Greek  KAKOS,  (Ka/cov, 
Mains) ;  and  hence  likewise,  remote  as  they  may  seem,  the  English 

CAKE, 
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CAKE,  COOK  and  COQWO,  &c.  Coquere  glebas  *.  The  English  CUT 
with  the  terms  of  Dispersion — Agitation,  &c.  JACZO,  (Lat.)  SHED — 
SHOOT — SHATTER — SCATTER,  &c.  and  their  parallels  SECO,  SCIDI, 
SKIZO,  SKUO,  SKCIZO,  SKEDOO,  (2»a£«>,  Scindo,  S^aw,  2Ka£iw,  Scarifico, 
ZK6(W>,  Dissipo,  &c.)  will  lead  us  through  a  wide  sphere  in  discover- 
ing the  sense  of  this  race  of  words,  which  belong  to  the  action  of  the 
Soc,  &c.  the  Plough-share  in  Stirring  up  the  Ground — the  Terra 
SATJCMZ  vomeribus.  I  shew  (p.  658,)  that  the  SACK,  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  as  pervading  all  Languages,  is  nothing  but  the 
Hollow — CUT — the  SEcata  Terra;  and  that  'To  SACK,'  the  verb, 
expresses  the  action  of  Cvrring  this  hollow  out — up.  In  Scotch, 
SEUCH  is  a  Furrow,  a  Small  Ditch  ;  and  SEUCH,  as  a  verb,  means  to 
CUT  or  divide.  In  Spanish,  SACG;-  means  "  To  Clear,  To  Free,  To 
"  pull  or  draw  out,"  which  is  the  sense  of  our  word  SUCK,  and 
SAcaar,  is  "To  turn  the  Ground  with  a  hoe  or  dibble,"  where  we 
have  the  true  idea  : — SACO  is  a  "  SACK,  or  bag  for  carrying  or  trans* 
"  porting  any  thing,"  and  "Pillage,  Plunder." — Under  the  form 
TG,  DG,  &c.  we  have  DIG,  DUST,  DIKE,  Duco,  (Lat.)  Ducere 

Fossam, 


*  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  adroit  boys  are  in  perceiving  resemblances,  which 
are  only  to  be  discovered  by  those  of  a  riper  age  by  a  great  effort  of  the  understanding.  If 
the  Instructors  of  our  Youth  would  introduce  to  the  knowledge  of  their  scholars  the 
Elementary  doctrine  here  unfolded,  they  would  be  amply  rewarded  in  the  instructions, 
which  they  in  their  turn  would  receive  from  their  scholars  on  this  subject.  The  mind  of 
a  boy,  not  sophisticated  by  much  or  injudicious  instruction,  is  precisely  in  the  same  state, 
as  that  of  the  inventors  of  Language  ;  and  so  convinced  am  I  of  the  superior  sagacity  of 
this  order  of  enquirers  not  marred  by  age,  or  learning,  as  it  is  called,  on  a  subject  of 
this  kind,  that  I  should  most  willingly  apply  to  such  an  oracle,  whenever  any  difficult  or 
doubtful  point  passed  before  my  view.  Though  I  was  always  well  aware,  that  CAKIJ 
was  derived  from  the  idea  of  Dirt,  as  in  the  phrase,  'It  is  all  in  a  CAKED  state— 
"  A  CAKE  of  Dirt;  "  yet  I  once,  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity,  told  a  boy,  not  nine  years 
of  age,  whom  I  had  before  a  little  exercised  in  the  doctrine  of  Elementary  Language,  that 
CAKE  belonged  to  the  idea  of  Dirt,  and  desired  him  to  discover  the  reason,  when  he  almost 
instantly  replied,  '  Because  it  is  all  of  a  Lump.'  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  believed,  ex- 
cept by  those,  who  have  made  the  experiment,  how  much  this  doctrine  of  Elementary 
Speech  assists  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  learner  ih  catching,  and  retaining  the  senses 
of  Words,  which  belong  to  an  unknown  Language." 
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Fossam,  To  make  a  DIKE;  Dicere,  Proferre  Sermonem,  To  draw- 
forth  words ;  TEICHOS,  (Tet^os,)  the  Ditch,  To  BIGHT  or  Dress  Land ; 
TEUCHO,  (Tei/xo,  Paro,)  ~DiK.ella,  (AixeAAa,  Ligo,)  the  instrument  of 
DiGGtng,  &c.  DIKO,  (Ai/ca),  Jacio,)  To  DIGG,  or  DASH  out — about,  &c. ; 
the  German  terms  ZEUGCW,  or  TSzuoen,  To  beget,  Ziehen,  or  ZiEchen, 
"To  draw,  pull  or  TUG>"  which  mean,  To  DIG,  or  Draw  out, 
proDvcere,  will  shew  us,  how  the  words  under  the  forms  SG,  DG, 
become  united.  Under  the  Dental  sound  TA,  DA,  TAD,  DAD,  &c.  we 
have  the  various  terms  for  Father  and  Mother,  which  pervade  so  many 
Languages,  (p.  4 79  and  838,)  I  shall  leave  the  Theorists  to  decide, 
whether  the  Element  DD,  TD,  Sec.  was  derived  from  this  source.  I 
can  only  observe,  that  the  Element  does  not  become  efficient  for 
the  purposes  of  Language,  till  it  has  been  referred  to  actions,  which 
signify  'To  DIG  up,  or  about  the  DUST,  &c.' — the  TEUT — DEUT,  (the 
Terra,.)  (Wachter  sub  vocibus,)  the  TE.THUS,  (TtiBvs,  tj  jtj})  t3»D  TIT* 
«  Mire,  Mud,  Clay,"  &c. 

The  Class  C,  D>  &c.  with  the  Labials  M-,  B,  &c.  succeeded  some- 
times by  theorganical  addition  of  the  N  or  L,  as  C,  D,  &c.j  M,  B,  &c.  i 
n  I,  forms  another  important  Elementary  Character.  The  Reader  per- 
haps would  in  some  cases  best  understand  the  mode,  in  which  wrords- 
beginning  with  different  Letters  of  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.  pass  into 
each  other,  if  I  should  consider  the  first  Letter  of  the  Radical  a& 
expressed  by  different  letters  of  this  Class,  as  TSC/t,  DSCA,  &c,  and 
thus  the  Elementary  Character  would  be  represented  by  TSCA,  &cj  M, 
B,  &c.|  N,  L.  This  process  has  been  explained  in  a  former  part  of 
the  present  Dissertation  (22,  23.) — To  this  Radical  belong  CAMPUS,, 

CHAMAI,  (Ka^at,  Humi,)  the  Persian  ZEMI,  ZEMIN,  ((_g*}  (J~*}) 
aDAM,  (Heb.)  Red  Earth,  the  Sclavonic  terms  SuMMes;  ZEM/,  (Russ.), 
Ch  Thawalos,  X^ajuaXos,  Humilis, — Kube,  (Ku/3*/,)  Cyse/e,  DA?edon, 
/,  Solum,)  STAMP,  STEP,  JUMP,  STEIBO,  (£rei/3o,  Calco,)  TUPTO, 
^e-TuMMAl,  (re  «rv/xjua:,)  DOUPOS,  (AOVTTOS,)  DAB,  DAUB, 
DUB,  TAP,  THUMP,  THUMB,  (Eng.)  TvMpanum,  TAROitr,  &c. — We 
see  in  CAMP«S,  how  the  form  CM  passes  into  CP.  I  have  consi- 
dered in  a  former  work,  the  force  of  the  Element  CP,  &c.,  in 
which  I  have  shewn,  that  a  great  Race  of  words  exists  under  this 

form, 
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form,  which  signify  "  To  be  Hollow  —  to  contain — comprehend — 
"  -infold — inclose,"  &c.  &c.  I  have  in  general  justly  arranged  the 
words  which  contain  this  notion,  though  I  have  not  proceeded  to 
the  bottom  of  the  question,  nor  have  I  seen  the  more  fundamental 
idea,  from  which  this  notion  is  derived,  and  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  other  races  of  words,  under  the  same  Element  not 
conveying  the  same  sense.  I  ought  to  have  stated  my  position  after 
the  following  manner,  and  then  every  thing  would  have  been  per- 
formed, which  the  question  would  admit.  The  Elementary  form  CB, 
•CF,  &c.,  signifies  "  To  be  Hollow — to  contain,"  &c.  as  derived  from 
the  CAWP-WS,  exC\\-atus,  the  KApe/os,  (KaTreros,  Fossa,)  the  Ditck> 
formed  by  the  action  of  Digging,  which  under  the  same  Elementary 
Character  is  sometimes  expressed  in  Greek  and  English  by  SKAP/O, 
(ZK«7TTft),  Fodio,)  SAP,  and  Scoop. — To  this  action  of  Digging  or 
Stirring  up  the  Ground  belong  the  terms  expressing  the  idea  of  Stirring 
up  or  Passing  over  a  surface,  with  various  degrees  of  Violence — - 
Agitation,  &c.  as  SHAVE,  SHAPE,  SWEEP, — SHOVE,  SHOVEL,  CHOP,  &c. 

3 

We  see  at  once,  how  SKEP/O,  (S/ceTrrft),  Immitto  cum  impetu,) 
attaches  itself  to  SKAP/O,  (2Ka7rra>.)  * 

The 


*  All  these  words  were  duly  produced,  in  my  former  Work;  but.  they  were  not 
brought  forward,  as  the  important  terms,  which  contained  the  prevailing  Radical  idea. — 
When  I  was  employed  in  the  composition  of  this  Work,  I  was  perfectly  aware,  that 
the  EARTH  was  the  great  agent,  in  supplying  the  materials  of  Language,  and  I  there 
announced  my  design  of  considering  the  Elementary  Character  *RT,  &c.  as  denoting  the 
EARTH,  in  my  next  Volume  ;  but  I  did  not  then  conceive,  that  this  Fundamental  idea 
could  always  be  discovered,  under  other  Elements,  with  such  precision  and  effect,  as  to 
form  a  regular  arrangement  of  words,  according  to  the  same  principle.  I  was  contented 
therefore  to  have  arrived  at  one  stage,  in  the  Theory  of  Language,  and  to  have  been 
enabled  to  discover  the  Fundamental  notion,  pervading  a  Class  of  words,  which  belonged 
to  each  other,  though  perhaps  an  idea  still  more  Fundamental  might  exist,  by  which 
that  Class  could  be  connected  with  other  Classes  of  words,  under  the  same  Element, 
which  conveyed  different  notions.  I  had  seen,  in  my  former  Work,  that  I  possessed  the 
means  of  forming  a  new  System  of  Languages,  in  which  the  words  would  be  arranged  in 
Classes,  according  to  the  true  Fundamental  notion,  pervading  each  Class ;  and  I  had 
seen  moreover,  that  I  should  sometimes  be  fortunate  enough  to  apply  that  ultimate 
general  pervading  idea,  still  more  Fundamental,  by  which  all  the  Classes  would  be  con- 
nected 
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The  corrlbination  of  the  Class,  C,  D,  &c.  with  N,  followed  some- 
times by  the  Letters  of  the  same  Class,  with  L  sometimes  appearing  as 
the  last  Consonant,  constitutes  another  Elementary  Character,  as  C, 
D,  &c.|  N}  c,  D,  &c,  L.  Among  the  Words  of  this  Element  we  shall 
mark  the  following,  ThoN,  (X6wv,  Terra,  &c.)  Kosis,  (Koi/ts,  Pulvis,) 
KOINCW,  (Koji/os,)  &c.  CCENZW/,  Ciyis,  SENTzrca,  SAND,  STONE,  SHING/C'S, 
CINDCTS,  SINK,  &c.  &c.  COUNTY,  Country,  TOWN,  the  DN,  &c.  in 
the  names  of  places,  so  universally  prevailing,  as  Lon-Doy,  &c.  which 
Element  is  particularly  visible  and  distinct  in  the  Chinese  Language, 
as  TIEN,  a  Field,  CAN-TON,  (which  is  precisely  the  same  combination 
as  the  French  CANTON)  Pe-KiN,  Nan-KiN,  &c. — STAN,  (Pers.)  Hlndo- 
STAN,  &c.  &c.  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language  ; — THON, 
(Germ.)  Mud,  Clay,  TUNCH,  "  Litura  e  calce,  gypso,  &c,"  as 
Wachter  explains  it;  who  in  another  article  has  TUNCH,  TUNICA, 


though 


nected  with  each  other. — I  did  not  however  venture  to  hope,  that  I  should  ever  be 
enabled  to  form  such  a  System  as  the  present,  which  I  have  already  extended  so  far  and 
so  wide,  and  which  affords,  as  I  trust,  such  unequivocal  testimonies  of  its  efficiency 
and  its  extent. — I  certainly-  did  not  imagine,  that  I  should  ever  be  enabled  at  once  to 
assume  this  UNIVERSAL — Fundamental  idea,  this  secret  master-spring  of  the  whole, 
as  the/rrf  principle  in  my  System,  to  which  I  could  readily  refer  all  the  other  parts  in 
the  machinery  of  Language. 

Though  in  my  former  Work  the  words  are  in  general  justly  arranged  in  the  due 
order , as  belonging  toeach  other  ;  yet  I  have  sometimes  mistaken  the  idea,  from  which  they 
are  more  immediately  derived.  I  have  supposed,  that  the  Hand  is  an  agent  of  some 
power  in  the  formation  of  words,  which  longer  experience  induces  me  to  consider  as  ill 
founded.  There  is  another  misconception  likewise,  appearing  in  tin's  Work,  which  it 
becomes  me  to  acknowledge,  and  to  correct.  I  have  supposed,  that  in  many  words, 
beginning  with  SP,  as  Speed,  the  SP  is  the  Elementary  part,  which  is  not  so.  The  S  is 
generally  an  organical  addition  to  the  P,  arising  sometimes  from  a  notion  of  Dispersion — . 
Agitation,  &c.  connected  with  this  sound,  and  the  PD  is  the  Radical  — The  Reader  will 
at  once  see,  that  the  mode,  in  which  the  arrangements  of  the  preceding  Volume  were 
made,  however  just  and  precise  they  may  have  been,  under  one  point  of  view,  is  totally 
incompatible  with  the  form,  which  the  Work  has  now  assumed,  and  according  to  which 
it  will  be  continued. — I  have  therefore  thought  it  most  expedient  to  consider  the  former 
book  as  a  Specimen  only  of  the  Elementary  doctrine,  and  the  present  Volumes  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Work  on  Languages,  in  which  all  the  parts  will  be  arranged  according 
to  the  same  System. 
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though  he  acknowledges  no  relation  between  the  two  words  TuNica 
and  TUNCH,  we  now  see,  belong  to  the  TUNCH,  the  Clay  ;  just  as  we 
talk  of  giving  things  a  Coating  of  Clay.  Coat  belongs  to  the  Element 
CD,  under  the  same  idea ;  and  CLOATH  is  attached  to  CLOD  for  a 
similar  reason.  One  single  instance  in  this  Element  CN  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  sh§w,  how  senses  most  remote  to  the  idea  of  CcsNMm  may 
belong  to  the  lowly  matter  of  Mud.  Under  the  Element  CN,  &c.,  we 
have  a  great  Race  of  words,  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language 
relating  to  Men — the  Families  and  Generations  of  Men — the  illustrious 
Men — Powerful  Beings,  &c. — Names  of  Men,  &c.  &c.  As  KING,  &c. 
with  its  acknowledged  parallels  CYNG,  CYNING,  &c.  (Sax.)  CANNING, 
&c.  KEEN,  &c.  ^/KiNs,  ^/KiN,  &c.  KHAN,  (Eastern,)  COHEN,  (Heb.) 
the  Priest — the  Arabic  JINS,  or  the  GENM,  the  Chinese  JIN,  a  Man, 
GENUS,  GENero,  GENS,  &c.  (Lat.)  Gisomai,  &c.  &c.  (Tivofjiai,)  KIN, 
KIND,  SON,  KIND,  (Germ.)  a  Child,  Infant,  &c.  &c.  Now  the  origin 
of  all  these  terms  appears  in  the  word  KIND,  a  Species,  Sort,  or  as  we 
might  express  it,  Matter,  Materials :  A  thing  of  the  same  KIND  is  a 
thing  formed  or  consisting  of  the  same  Matter  or  Materials;  and  we 
all  see,  that  Matter  and  Materials  may  belong  to  Mud.  The  idea  of 
KIND,  Sort,  or  Matter,  is  applied  to  a  Person  of  an  illustrious  KIND,  as 
KING,  CYNING,  &c.  precisely  as  GENTLEwa/z  and  GENCTOMS,  Gzserosus, 
£.c.  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  GENM.S.  Through  the  whole 
compass  of  Language  the  Element  CN,  &c.  expresses  Sort  or  KIND. 
The  Arabic  term  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  (j**-o>.  JINS, 
which  Mr.  Richardson  explains  by  "  A  GENZ/S,  species,  KIND,  sort, 
"  mode — A  GENCW//OW,  farnilv,  of  the  same  stock. — Goods,  moveables 
"  (any  estate  not  in  money,)"  in  which  latter  sense,  we  see  the  idea  of 
Household  Stuff,  as  we  call  it.  The  SUN  with  its  parallels  SONNE, 
(Germ.),  &c.  has  been  acknowledged  by  some  to  belong  to  the  German 
SCHON,  Fair,  Fine,  &c.  ScHEisart,  to  SHINE,  &c.  In  the  verb  belong- 
ing to  SCHON,  we  have  the  true  idea,  annexed  to  all  these  words. 
Watchter  explains  SCHONCVZ  by  "  Ornare,  purgare,  polire,  mundum 
"et  tersum  reddere,  quocunque  modo  id  fiat."  The  sense  of  Purgnrc, 
To  Clear  away  Dirt,  will  shew  us,  that  SCHONCW  means  '  To  remove 
'  the  CCENW///,  Mud,  or  Dirt,'  In  an  ancient  version  of  St.  Matthew, 

and 
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quoted  by  Wachter,  the  word  is  brought  to  its  humble  and  original 
station,  the  Ground  ;  "  Besmon  gacherit  enti  gaScHONz/,  Scopis  mun- 
"  datum  ct  Purgatum."  I  have  shewn  (page  28,)  that  SOL  belongs 
to  CLea?',  CL«IW,  Grants,  &c.,  and  that  these  words  are  derived  from 
the  idea  of  Cleaning  off  the  CLAY  or  Dirt.  Thus,  then,  SON  is  an 
object  of  the  same  KIN — KIND,  or  Matter  with  another  ;  and  the  SUN 
is  the  SHIN/WO-  —  Clear — Fair  object,  from  which  Matter  or  Foul 
Matter  is  removed.  Thus  it  is,  be  assured,  my  good  Reader!  that 
Languages  have  been  formed. 

When  the  Labials  precede  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.  with  L  sometimes 
following,  we  have  the  Elementary  Characters  MjC,  D,  &c.  L,  B, 
&c.}C,  D,  &c.  L.  Though  the  words  in  these  Classes  perpetually  con- 
nect themselves  with  each  other,  yet  I  shall  consider  that  Elementary 
'Character,  in  which  M  is  the  first  letter,  separately  from  that,  in 
which  the  other  Labials  are  the  first  Radical  Consonants.  I  shall  do 
this,  not  only  because  the  Words  in  footh  Classes  are  too  -abundant 
to  be  considered  together,  but  because  the  M  seems  to  be  somewhat 
distinguished  from  the  other  Labials,  as  I  have  before  observed,  (p.  18.) 
I  shall  open  a  great  world  of  secrets  indeed  to  the  view  of  him,  who 
ardently  enquires  into  -the  mysteries  of  Language,  when  I  inform 
him,  that  all  the  ideas  annexed  to  the  Elementary  Character  MD,  &c. 
will  be  found  in  our  term  MUD.  We  shall  in  a  moment  call  to 
mind  such  words,  which  directly  associate  themselves  with  MUD,  &c., 
as  MUCK,  To  MUTE,  MIST,  MATTER,  MATCTW,  MACWS,  (Lat.)  Mix, 
Miscco,  MIGH//O,  (Mryi/wo,)  MOIST,  MADCO,  Muoao,  (Mi/Saw,)  MASSA, 
"M,\ss,  MASH,  MAcerafc,  MAOTO,  MASSO,  (Maoxrw,  Pinso,  subigo,)  &c. 
These  words  will  almost  lead  us  through  the  different  ideas  annexed 
to  the  whole  Element.  The  universality  of  the  term  MUD  will  be 
understood,  when  we  remember  the  name  of  JBgypt,  ^Iis=Ram  or 
MASar,  which  we  shall  own  to  be  justly  called  the  Land  of  MUD  ;  and 
recollect  moreover,  that  Sancomatlion  has  made  the  first  principle  of 
all  things  to  be  MOT,  which  some,  as  he  tells  us,  consider  to  be  MUD. 
Bochart  explains  the  doctrine  thus:  "In  ipso  operis  exordio  legas 
"  statim  initio  rerum  faisse  TTI/OJ/I/  aepo<s  £b^>a>Soi>9,  tenebrosi  aeris  spi- 
•"  ritum,  quern  appellat  Xaos  epe/3w£e?. — Sequitur  ex  conversione 
"  spiritus  cum  Chao  emersisse  MWT,  MOT  ;  id  est,  Limum  aut  aguosce 

"  mlxthnls 
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•"  mixtioms  putredlncm  :  Kai  CK  TJJS  avrov  tn/jUTr/Vo/ojs  TOV 
MfiT.  TOUTO  Tines  (fiacriv  i\vv,  01  <)6  vSctTcoS 
. — Kat  6K  TavTt]^  fyevero  Tratra  <nropa  KTitrews,  Kat  yevetris 
"  o\wv.  Et  hinc  factum  est  omne  creaturarum  seminium  et  omnium 
"generatio."  (Geograph.  Sac.  lib.  II.  c.  2.) 

To  this  Deity  MOT,  or  rather  to  this  MATTER  of  MUD,  must  be 
referred  the  Grecian  MAIC  or  MAJG>  the  Mother  of  Mercury,  who  is 
perhaps    quasi    MAC//F; — the   mystic  personage    among   the  Druids 
MATH,  "  a  mighty  operator  with  the  magic  wand,  who  at  the  time 
"  of  the  Deluge,  set  the  Elements  at  large,"  says  Mr,  Davies,  (Mytho- 
logy of  the  Druids,  p.  451,)  who  has  very  justly  described  this  per- 
sonage on  another  occasion,  to  have  been  "  the  universal  genius  of 
"  nature,  which  discriminated  all  things,  according  to  their  various 
"  kinds,  or  species — the  same  perhaps  as  the  METH  of  the  ^Egyptians, 
"  and  the  MrjTis,"  METW,  "  of  the  Orphic  Bards,  which  was  of  alt 
"  /filial,  and   the  author  of  all  things. — Kat  M^rt?  Trpwros  yeveriop 
"  Orph.  Frag."    (Celtic  Researches,  p.  285.)     There  is  another  mystic 
personage  among  the  Druids,  of  the  same  family,  called  AMATH-OOW, 
which  Mr.  Davies  has  derived  from  MATH,  "  Kind,  species,  and  honi» 
"  to  discriminate^"     To  these  terms  belong  the  well-known  Deities 
BUDDA  and  AMIDA.     If  the  modern  Greeks  were  required  to  write 
BUDDA,  it  would  appear  under  the  form  MBUDDA.     The  Fo  of  the 
Chinese  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  FOD  or  BCDDA  of  the   Eastern 
world,  and    the   Mercury  of  the   Greeks.     The   Chinese    Language 
differs  in  nothing  from  all  other  Languages  but  in  this  particular, 
that  in  general  it  does  not  adopt   the  second  Letter  of  the  Radical, 
which  other  nations  possess  ;  and  hence  they  are  reduced  to  such  vile 
shifts,   as  explaining  their   meaning  by  a  still  viler  character,  made 
with  their  hands,  &c.,  or  by  singing,  in  order  to  distinguish  their  Fo, 
FA,  &c.  from  each  other  ;  all  which  distinctions  other  nations  effect  by 
the  addition  of  the  Letters  in  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.,  as  FOD,  BUDDA,  &c. 
Sometimes   however  it   is  retained,   and    hence  the   Deity  is  called 
POOTA,  AMIDA,  OMEETO,  &c.     A  passage  in  Mr.  Barrow's  Travels  into 
China  is  so  applicable  to  this  point,  that  I  cannot  forbear  producing 
it.     "  The  BUDHA  of  the  Hindus  was  the  son  of  MAY>A,  and  one  of 

"his 
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"  his  epithets  is  AMITA.  The  Fo  of  China  was  the  son  of  Mo-ya,  and 
"  one  of  his  epithets  is  Om-e-to ;  and  in  Japan,  whose  natives  are  of 
"Chinese  origin,  the  same  god  Fo  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
"  AMIDA.  I  could  neither  collect  from  any  of  the  Chinese  what  the 
"  literal  meaning  was  of  Om-e-to,  nor  could  I  decypher  the  charuc- 
"  ters  under  which  it  was  written,"  &c.  (p.  468.)  The  same  writer 
observes  in  another  place,  that  the  priests  of  Fo  or  BUDHA,  "live  in  a 
"  state  of  celibacy  in  large  convents  or  temples,  which  the  Chinese  call 
"  Poo-ta-la,  evidently  derived  from  BUDHA- Lay  a,  or  habitation  of 
"  BUDHA,  this  name  being  adopted  by  the  Tartars,  which  the  Chinese 
"  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  following  as  nearly  as  their  organs 
"  of  speech  would  permit."  (p.  469.)  The  BUDHA  or  POTA  La  or 
Laya  is  literally  the  Layer  of  BUDHA — the  place  where  BUDHA 
Lies  or  Lays,  or  is  situated.  The  Chinese  in  most  cases  and  the 
Hindoos  in  this  case,  have  done  precisely  with  the  Element  LG,  to 
Lie,  Lecgan,  (Sax.)  Legen,  (Germ.)  as  the  English  have  done  in  the 
present  instance,  who  in  their  pronunciation  have  lost  the  last  Letter  of 
the  Radical;  and  if  the  English  had  always  done  the  same,  their  Lan- 
guage would  have  been  as  inefficient  and  unfurnished  as  the  Chinese, 
which  is  probably  the  most  vile  and  abortive  attempt  at  Human 
Speech,  now  extant  under  the  Sun,  especially  in  its  more  cultivated 
state,  accompanied  by  the  profound  artifices  of  their  profound  and 
learned  Illitcrati.  The  sound  of  the  second  Radical  in  this  word  is 
however  preserved  in  other  Nations,  as  among  the  Teutonic  tribes, 
the  Latins  and  Greeks,  Lego,  To  gather  Legoo,  (T"eyw,  Lego,  Colligo, 
Ae7ojuai,  Cubo,  jacco,)  which  both  mean,  To  Lay  together,  or, 
CO/LECT,  and  in  Greek  the  term  signifies  moreover  'To  Lie  down," 
as  in  its  kindred  Lzchos,  (Ae%os,)  and  the  Latin  LECTUS,  the  place 
of  Lying  down,  the  Layer,  Litter,  &c. 

The  name  ofAMADzs  belongs  to  the  Saint  or  the  Deity  AMIDA  ; 
and  I  suspect,  that  the  Tale  conveyed  originally  a  Mythological  mean- 
ing, as  it  has  happened  in  various  other  cases,  as  in  the  story  of  Sir 
Tnstrem,  &c.  &c.  It  is  acknowledged  in  the  Histbry,  that  AMAD/S 
was  a  sacred  name.  "  Darioleta  took  ink  and  parchment,  and  wrote 
'•  upon  it,  this  is  AMADIS,  son  of  a  King.  It  was  the  name  of  her 

"  Saint 
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"  Saint,  and  of  great  reverence  in  that  country."  The  name  of  the 
Father  of  AivfADis,  we  know,  is  Pcrion,  and  I  cannot  help  adding,  that 
a  Prince,  under  this  name,  is  the  chief  personage  in  a  transaction,  be- 
longing to  the  greatest  physical  event,  which  ever  happened  on  the 
face  of  our  Globe.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  this  event  is 
connected  with  the  Plastic  materials  of  MUD  or  Clay,  and  is  recorded 
even  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  the  worshippers  of  AMIDA.  I  shall 
leave  this  secret  to  be  unravelled  by  our  great  adepts  in  Mythology. 

The  OMET,  or  the   MUT,  &c.  again  appears  among  the  Greeks 
in  their  illustrious  personage  Pr-OuETH-eus,  who  is  actually  employed, 
as  we  know,  in  the  work  of  Creation  with  the  very  Materials  of  MUD 
or  Clay.    He  is  likewise  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  MAGOO-,  who  is  con- 
ceived by  some  to  have  been  a  great  worker  in  Clay — Bricks,  &c.,  and 
the  Builder  of  the  Wall  of  Tartary.     Words  are  propagated  in  the 
fables  of  Mythology,  as  they  are  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  Language. 
They  always  contain  the  same   Fundamental  idea,  though  they  are 
applied  to  different  modes  of  action — to  different  purposes,  and  dif- 
ferent  persons.      We    now   shall    understand  that   Prometheus,  the 
MET,  or  OMET  is  the  MAKC/'  of  IMAGCS  from  MUD,  or  Clay ;  and 
hence  we  shall  learn,  that  MAKE  and  iM\Ge,  terms  relating  to  shape 
or  form,  are  derived   from  the  same  spot,  and  belong  to  the  same 
Plastic  MATrer  of  MUD,  or  Clay.     Among  the  Celtic  terms  for  Forma 
in  Lhuyd,  I  find  MODH,  MATH,  IMASH,  MADH,  from  whence  we  may 
shrewdly  suspect,  that  Mos,  MOD?«,  MODE  means  nothing  but  shape 
and  form,  and  still  belong  to  the   plastic  MUD.  —  Thus  it  is,   that 
"  there  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
"our  philosophy." — I  was  desirous  of  producing  one  single  example 
from   the    stores  of  Mythology,    that    the  Reader  may  understand, 
how  utterly  feeble  and  inefficient  must  be  all  our  attempts  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  the  ancient  World,  in  their  Fables  and  their  Names; 
unless  the  Master-Key  of  the  Elementary  Doctrine  has  been  deposited 
in  our  hands. 

The  union  of  the  other  Labials  with  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.  as  B, 
F,  &c. ]  C,  D,  &c.  L,  forms  an  Elementary  Character,  which  I  shall 
consider  in  a  separate  discussion,  though  it  perpetually  coincides  with 
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the  form  M  D.  It  refers  to  the  Ground  in  general,  but  chiefly  to  the 
Soft — Plastic,  Lumpy — or  swelling  appearance  of  Mud  or  objects  of 
that  kind, — to  the  Loiv,  Muddy  Spot — to  Mud  in  agitation  by  Treading 
on  it — by  Splashing,  or  reducing  to  Mud,  Dirt,  &c.  so  as  to  disperse — 
Dissipate — Destroy,  as  an  action  of  Violence.  We  may  obtain  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  sense  annexed  to  the  Element  by  the  following 
terms,  PUDGE,  Hodge^PoDGE,  BOG,  PUDDLE,  BOTCH,. BATCH,  PASTE, 
PUDDING,  FAT,  POTTAGE,  PACHUS,  (Hax^,)  PUTHCA-,  BoTiier,  SPHODROS, 
(2<|>ofy>os,  &c.  &c. — POTTER,  PiGulus,  Fioz/ra,  FACZ'O,  Poieo,  (Tloieo,) 
quasi  POJCO,  FASHWW,  FEATwre,  VAS,  VESSC/,  &c. — POT,  Pncner, 
BASOH,  BoTT/e,  &c.  PATS,  (Fr.)  PEAsant,  &c.  BODEX,  BOTTOM,  PEDO//, 
(ricSoi/,)  Fossa,  (Lat.)  aByss,  BUTHOS,  (Bi/0os,)  PIT,  BASE,  VASSO/,  BAD, 
&c.  Pfijor,  PESsiimts,  (Lat.),  &c. — PAT,  PIT=PAT,  PASS,  PAD,  VADO, 
BADIZO,  (BaS<£w,)  Baino  quasi  BAJWO,  (Baivw,}  PATCO,  (Uarew,  Calco,) 
FOOT,  Pous,  POD-OS,  (Hoys,  TroSos,)  &c.  &c.  PATOSSO,  (UaTaa-arw,  Cum 
strepitu  palpito,  ferio)  PITULOS,  (riiTv\os>  Strepitus,  qualis  prsesertim 
aquae  remo  percussae,)  PADDLE,  &c.  PASH,  ("  Death  all  to  dust 
PASHED,")  POSH,  PUSH,  and  BEAT — (To  BEAT  the  Ground)  BATT^C, 
(Fr.),  &c.  &c. — The  Reader  will  in  general  find  little  difficulty  with 
the  words  under  the  Element  BD,  &c<  when  these  terms  shall  have 
been  diligently  considered. 

I  shall  now  examine  the  Labials,  when  they  exhibit  themselves  as 
the  Elementary  Characters,  either  alone,  with  or  without  the  breathing 
before  the  AM,  AB,  &c.  or  combined,  with  a  Vowel  breathing  between 
them,  with  L  or  N,  sometimes  as  the  last  Consonant.  This  Element 
may  be  represented  by  AM,  AB,  &c.  j  L,  N,  or  M } ,  M,  B,}  L,  N,  &c.  It 
has  afforded  the  name  for  Father,  and  Mother,  Man  -  -  Woman,  &c. 
Being,  &c.  through  a  great  variety  of  Languages,  PA,  MA,  PAPA, 
MAMA,  &c.  &c.,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Infantine  Sounds,  made  by  the  Lips  of  Infants,  MA- -MA,  &c. 
(See  page  278,  &c.)  It  is  supposed  moreover  to  have  formed  much 
of  the  materials  of  Human  Speech. — I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  this 
hypothesis,  when  considered  after  a  certain  manner,  and  to  a  certain 
extent ;  as  I  think,  that  I  perceive  terms,  under  these  sounds,  which 
may  seem  directly  to  conduct  us  to  such  an  origin.  The  extent  how- 
ever, to  which  this  influence  proceeds  it  is  difficult  or  rather  impossible 

to 
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to  adjust;  and  here  as  in  all  other  cases  we  must  come  to  the  Earth, 
as  the  spot,  from  which  the  great  body  of  terms,  appearing  under 
this  Element,  receive  their  force.  If  we  suppose  the  name  of  Mother 
to  have  been  the  original  idea;  we  shall  directly  see,  how  aptly  such  a 
term  would  be  applied  to  the  Earth,  and  so  intimate  is  this  connexion, 
that  the  union  perpetually  appears  in  the  same  terms,  Aijfj.t)Tr}pt  &c. 
and  in  the  allusions  of  the  Poet : 

Common  Mother,  thou, 

"  Whose  Womb  immeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
"  Teems  and  feeds  all." 

In  Greek  AMMO,  (A/^a,)  means  at  once  the  Mother  and  the  great 
Mother  of  all,  the  Earth,  (p.  279) ;  and  among  other  names,  relating  to 
the  Ground,  under  this  Element,  we  must  reckon  the  following,  HUMZ, 
IMWS,  OIMC,  (Oi/jirj,  Via)  AMMOS,  (A/^/xo?,  Arena,)  Oupai, 
(Ofjurvt),  Fruges,  O/unrat,  Fruges,  O/UTTJ/JOS,  Almus,  ut  O/JLTTVia 
Alma  Ceres,)  Ewpanda,  Ceres,  AMtsa,  a  name  of  Ceres  among  the 
Troezenians,  Apia,  (Ajria,  Scythis  dicitur  Tellus,)  OBE,  (O/3//,  Tribus,) 
UIM,  (Irish,)  the  Earth,  HOME,  HAM,  as  in  the  names  of  Towns, 
Notting-^AM,  &c.  AM  the  verb  of  situation  or  being,  HABCO,  the  verb 
of  Possession,  &c.  (p.  283.)  The  Element  *M,  AV,  &c.  supplies  the 
great  name  for  Water  in  the  Eastern  Languages,  as  ABB,  Auv,  MA, 
AB=AUB,  IM,  &c.,  and  in  other  forms  of  Speech: — Hence  we  have 
HuMor — AMNM,  AVON,  wA\E,  the  French  EAU  quasi  EAV,  the  old  word 
AvE(Eng.)  EAVES  of  a  House,  &c.  &c. — Under  this  Element  we  have 
the  idea  of  objects  Rising  or  Swelling  up,  over,  about,  either  simply,  or 
sometimes  as  if  rising  from  a  source  or  origin,  and  sometimes  under 
the  idea  of  Agitation — Commotion,  &c.  as  UP,  OVER,  OFF,  Hop,  HOVER, 
ABO-VE,  An-out,  HUMP^,  HEAP,  HEAVE,  HEBES,  AB,  APO,  (ATTO,) 
I'l-o,  (Y?ro,)  where  we  have  the  Base  or  Bottom,  (Auphi,)  (A/x<^,) 
"HEM,  AMBUC/WS,  AIPUS,  (Awn/s,)  Vpsclos,  (Y-^Aos,)  &c.  &c.  To  this 
Element  belong  names  of  Noise  HUM,  lius-Bub,  HUMBLE  BEE,  &c. 
The  Combination  in  BM,  PP  gives  us  the  same  sense  as  the  simple 
form,  such  as  we  see  in  BUMP,  &c.  BOMOS,  (Bw^uos,)  PUFF,  PAP,  Pop, 
&c.  Sylla-BuB,  PIub-RuB,  PIPE,  PIP/'O,  (Lat.)  BUMBLC  Bee,  BOMBCO, 
(Bo/u/Sew,)  BUBBLE,  BABBLE,  &c.  In  Sanscrit  BooM-Dazw'e  is  the 
Goddess  of  the  Earth — BOOBMTZS,  the  Worlds. — In  Gipsey  Poov  is  the 

Earth.— 
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Earth.  We  see,  how  &-UMI  appears  to  connect  itself  with  ch-A.Mai, 
and  AMMO*,  (A^os,)  with  ps-A^Mos,  (Vct/m/jus,  Arena,)  and  this 
might  lead  us  to  enquire,  whether  the  Element  s|M  was  not  derived 
from  the  simpler  form  AM.  On  this  point  I  can  supply  no  opinion  ; 
and  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  Element  S^M  exhibits  a  Race  of 
words,  very  different  to  that,  which  appears  under  the  form  AM. 

The  form  N£M,  B,  &c.  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent Elementary  Characters,  as  to  ANand  to  AM,  by  attraction  of  the 
organical  M,  as  a  postfix,  Nj  M,  or  of  the  organical  N  as  a  prefix,  N  JM. 
The  N}M  is  often  connected  with  the  form  &ZVJM,  or  KNJM,  p,  as 
NEPWS,  (N»?7rtos,)  with  &NAVC,  or  £NABe,  (Germ.)  a  Boy.  It  some- 
times likewise  happens,  that  NM  is  connected  with  the  form  D|B, 
as  we  must  remember,  that  the  Welsh  in  some  cases  use  N  for  D,  as 
el  Dliuiv,  his  God  ;  fy  Nuw,  my  God  ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  NUMC« 
may  be  another  form  of  Divtis  and  DIVJNWS,  NIMB«S  of  Divum,  &c. 
This  Element  is  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  admit  of  a  brief  ex- 
planation. It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  form  NjC,  &c.  with 
a  vowel  breathing  between  the  two  Consonants,  and  not  appearing 
before  the  N,  belongs  to  ANC  and  KNJc,  or  ANjc,  &c. 

The  Elementary  form  with  the  Labials  before  the  N,  as  M,  B, 
&c.|N,  may  be  considered  as  frequently  connected  with  the  form 
M,  B,  &c.]C,  &c.,  though  it  constitutes  a  separate  Element.  The 
connection  of  these  forms  familiarly  appears,  as  in  Fix  GO,  Fix?', 
FICTMS,  PANGO,  pcPioi,  PACTM//Z,  &c.  The  sense  of  the  Element 
will  be  seen  in  such  words  which  denote  the  Muddy  spot,  or  some- 
thing belonging  to  the  Muddy,  Watery  spot,  as  FANGO,  (Ital.)  Mire, 
Dirt,  POND,  FEN,  (F,ng.)  FUNDWJ,  the  Bottom,  &c.  The  Hindoo 
and  Gipsey  PAUNE,  Water,  Foxs,  PONS,  (Lat.)  the  Rising-up  Heap  of 
Mud  or  Dirt,  as  BANK,  &c.  serving  for  a  MOUND,  BouNDary,  FENCE, 
FINW,  &c.  We  see,  that  MUNDMS,  the  World,  is  nothing  but  the 
MOUND  ;  and  hence  we  have  the  Latin  MONS,  MJENIU,  the  Eastern 
MIN.N(//V/.V,  the  Celtic  terms  for  the  Rising  Hill,  the  Top,  &c.  PEN, 
&c.  BOUNCW,  (Bongos,  collis,  tumulus,  clivus,  acervus,)  BUN,  &c.  (Eng.) 
MUXDMX,  Clean,  is  derived  from  the  action  of  clearing  out  the  Dirt, 
bv  which  the  MUNDWS  or  MOUND  is  made,  ab  eMuxoaw/o,  Fossam, 
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,  eMuxGC?zrfo,  &c.  The  Element  is  applied  to  signify  the 
Soft,  tender  form  of  Infants,  Children,  &c. ;  and  hence  the  very  word 
zwFANS,  Z'?/FAXT,  the  Eastern  BEN  in  BEX -jam  in,  &c.  &c. ;  and  hence 
we  have  the  Celtic  BEAX,  the  Woman.  In  the  Eastern  Languages, 
the  names  for  Son,  &c.  fUH  BNH,  is  connected  with  that  of  Building, 
or  BAXK/Hg  up  ;  and  we  see  likewise  the  idea  of  "The  form,  pattern, 
"  model,"  in  which  we  are  brought  to  the  original  sense  of  Plastic 
materials.  Hence  under  MN  we  have  such  terms  as  Mens,  Mind, 
Meaning,  Mien,  Memto,  (Mnwta,)  &c.  &c.  In  the  adjective  MEAN  we 
have  the  vile  Dirt,  and  in  the  verb  Mean  and  substantive  Mien,  we 
have  its  plastic  form.  In  Welsh,  MEXM  is  "To  make  an  impression, 
"to  imprint,  to  work  upon,  to  effect,"  and  MENM;  is  "Intellect, 
"  MIND  or  SOUL,"  as  Mr. Owen  explains  these  words,  who  refers  us 
to  MAX,  signifying  among  other  things,  "  A  Spot  or  Mark,"  the  ad- 
jacent words  to  which  are  MAX,  "Small,  little,  petty  fine;  MANGC?, 
"  a  Mass,  Lump"  from  whence  we  shall  understand,  that  Mix^o, 
Mixutus,  Mixz^os,  (Mii/yos,  Parvus,)  MiNMfe,  &c.  &c.  relate  only  to 
little  pieces  of  Dirt.  We  may  have  seen  perhaps  with  eyes  of  joy  the 
liquor  MAXTLTXG  in  the  goblet ;  yet  we  were  little  aware,  I  imagine, 
from  what  a  lowly,,  or  rather  from  what  a  foul  spot  this  joyous  term 
has  been  derived.  We  shall  however  instantly  acknowledge  its  hum- 
ble origin,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  on  "The  green  MAXTLE  of  the 
"  standing  Pool,"  and  remember,  that  "  There  are  a  sort  of  men, 
"  whose  visages  do  cream  and  MAXTLE  like  a  standing  Pond."  (Lear, 
Othello.) 

I  have  already  unfolded  the  important  Elementary  form  GV]L]c, 
&c.  B,  &c.  L,  x,  and  shewn,  how  it  resolves  itself  into  the  parts  C 
&c.}LJc,  &c.  B,  &c.  L,  x,  B,  &c.|LJc,  &c.  B,  &c.  L,  x,  (p.  26,  2 7. ) 
Among  the  words  relating  to  Dirt,  under  the  form  C,  &c.[Ljc,  &c. 
B,  &c.  L,  x,  &c.  we  have  seen  the  terms  CLAY,  CLOD,  CHALK,  SLATE, 
SILEX,  CHALIX,  (XaAt£,)  CALX,  SLUDGE,  SLUSH,  SLIME,  LIMUS,  LIME, 
LUMP,  CLAMP,  GLOBE,  GLEBE,  SLOP,  SLIP,  SLIDE,  SLITHER,  GLIDE, 
&c.  I  have  shewn,  how  all  the  forms,  in  which  L  appears,  may  di- 
rectly pass  into  each  other.  Still  however,  the  forms,  in  which  the 

C,  &c. 
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C,  &c.  appears  before  the  L,  and  the  Labials  B,  &c.  appears  before  it, 
will  be  treated  separately,  and  even  the  various  parts  of  each  form 
will  be  examined  in  different  divisions  of  my  Work,  as  SOL?//;/,  SOIL, 
&c.  TELLMS,  TILL,  TOIL,  TOOL,  TOLLO,  (Lat.)  &c. 

I  shall  consider  the  Labial  form  MjLj&c.  as  more  peculiarly 
distinct  from  the  other  Labial  forms,  according  to  the  observations, 
which  I  have  before  made  on  the  property  of  the  Labial  M,  (p.  18.) 
Under  ML  we  at  once  remember  MOULD,  MULLOCK,  &c.,  and  we  see 
in  MOULD,  Form,  Shape,  how  that  idea  is  attached  to  the  Plastic  ma- 
terials of  the  Earth.  We  shall  see  under  this  Element  ML,  Races  of 
words,  denoting  what  is  Soft — Sweet,  &c.,  and  likewise  actions  of 
great  violence  and  power,  as  signifying  '  To  reduce  in  a  MOULD  state 
— In  pulverem  Redigere — SUBIGERE.'  Hence  we  have  MEL,  MEL?', 
(MeAi,)  MOLLYS,  MILD,  MALQSSO,  MEILWSO,  (MaAao-o-w,  Mollio,  placo, 
MetAtcro-w,  Demulceo,)  MuLceo,  Pe//-MELL,  MAWL,  MILL,  MOLA, 
aMALOS,  aMALDMWO,  (AjuaAos,  Mollis,  A,u«A(Wa>,  Corrumpo,  ut  Molle, 
Demolior,  everto,  solo  sequo,)  the  Eastern  name  for  a  King,  MALEK, 
from  whence  MOLOCH  is  derived  ; — cfcrMoLtor,  de^ioush,  MoL/or, 
To  MOIL  and  Toil,  "  Dum  cultores  agri  altius  MOLIANTUR  Terram, 
"  Plough  it  deeper,"  says  R.  Ainsworth.  Under  the  Element  B, 
&c.}L}&c.  I  have  already  produced,  (p.  60,)  some  examples,  as  BOLCW, 
BELOS,  BALLO,  (BwAos,  Gleba,  Ager,  Massa,  Bolus,  B>?Aos,  Limen 
domus  vel  templi,  quod  calcatur,  BaAAw,  Jacio,)  where  we  have  the 
Dirt  and  its  Agitation,  BALK,  the  Furrow  ;  PELOS,  (n^Aos,  Limus,) 
POLCO,  (noAew,  Aro,)  to  PLOUGH,  &c.  &c.  VOLVO,  VoLuto,  WAL- 
LOW, &c.  with  the  metaphorical  application  of  these  terms,  as  in 
BouLe«o///m,  (Bot/Aeuojuat,  Consilia  Agito,)  'To  reVoLVE  a  thing  in 
the  mind.'  I  dare  not  venture  to  entangle  myself  in  the  consideration 
of  these  Elementary  characters,  so  abundant  in  terms  and  ideas  ;  yet 
the  most  superficial  glance  over  Languages  will  directly  shew  us, 
how  words  are  connected  with  this  source.  We  shall  immediately 
call  to  mind  the  terms  of  Violence,  Agitation,  &c.,  which  belong  to 
the  idea  of  PLOUG///'«O-  or  Stirring  up  the  PELOS,  BOLOS,  (II»;Ao9, 
Bo)\os,)  as  PULL,  PLUCK,  VELLO,  VELLICO,  VIOLO,  VIOLC«/,  PELL-MC//, 

PALLO, 
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PALLO,  (Ua\\ta,  Vibro,  Agito,)  PEEL,  PILLAGE,  PELT,  &c.  Hence  we 
have  the  terms  of  abundance,  as  Dirt  in  Heaps,  POLMS,  (IIoAvs,)  FULL, 
PLCHUS  ;  and  hence  the  FOUL  VILE  matter,  &c. 

Thus  have  I  arranged  in  the  most  brief  and  cursory  manner  the 
different  Elementary  Characters,  and  I  have  likewise  shewn,  whenever 
the  case  would  admit,  the  prevailing  and  predominating  ideas,  which 
those  Elements  convey.     Though  no  explanation  can  be  more  con- 
cise than  this  detail  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  extent;  it  must  not  however 
be  considered  as  superficial ;  and  brief  as  it  is,  it  may  save  perhaps  to  the 
enquirers  into  Language  whole  years, — I  might  venture  to  say,  even 
ages   of  misapplied   and   unsuccessful    meditation  on    this    involved 
and  mysterious  subject.     I  certainly  may  be  permitted  to  make  this 
declaration,  when  I  freely  unfold  the  painful  operations  of  my  own 
mind  on  the  same  enquiry.     When  I  now  cast  my  eyes  over  Human 
Speech,  with  the  result  before  me,  which  I  have  just  unfolded  to  the 
Reader ;  nothing  appears  so  plain  and  so  obvious  as  the  facts,  which 
I  have  stated ;  and  the  words  of  Language  seem  to  attach  themselves 
to  these  ideas,  with  the  greatest  facility  and  readiness.     Yet  1  must 
observe  likewise,  that  years  of  ardent  and  incessant  meditation  have 
passed  away,  before  I  was  enabled  to  form  those  results,  which. are 
here   stated  ;  brief  as   they  are  in  the  narrative,  and   easy,  as   they 
may  appear,  in  the   discovery.     The   words,    under  an.  Elementary 
Character,   were  all  involved  in  obscurity  and   confusion ;    until  the 
Fundamental  idea,  and  the  leading  notions  proceeding  from  it,  had 
been  fully  discovered.     The  Reader  is  not  to  imagine,  that  he  will  at 
once  perceive  in  every  word,  belonging  to  a  certain  Element,  some  one 
of  the  prevailing  ideas,  which  I  have  attributed  to  it;  or  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  connection  between  the  senses  of  a  word  and  some  one 
of  these  prevailing  ideas  is,  in  all  cases,  a  task  easy  to  be  performed. 
He  will  not  fail  however  to  understand,  from  what  a  mighty  labour 
he  has  been  freed  in  the  course  of  his  researches.     He  has  been  sup- 
plied with  the  Fundamental  ideat  to  which  his  words  are  ultimately 
to  be  referred  ;  and  he  has  been  or  will  be  furnished  with  the  leading 
senses,  into  which  this  Fundamental  idea  resolves  itself,  under  certain 
Elements,  or  in  its  general  operation.     He  has  nothing  to  do  then 

but 
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but  to  study  with  diligence  the  various  senses  of  his  word,  and  to 
discover  that  peculiar  bearing  of  meaning,  under  which  it  attaches 
itself  to  the  Fundamental  idea.  In  the  present  Volumes  the  Elements 
AR,  AR|c,  &c.  L,  N,  and  AC,  AD,  &c.  are  examined.  The  other  Ele- 
mentary Characters  will  be  considered  in  future  Volumes  o^  my  Work, 
if  a  few  years  of  life  and  hard-earned  health  should  permit  the  Writer 
to  pursue  his  labours  with  the  same  industry  and  ardor,  which  he  has 
hitherto  exerted  in  the  study  of  Languages.  The  Elementary  Cha- 
racter *M,  M  ]  C,  D,  &c.— B,  &c. }  C,  D,  &c.—  C,  &c.  ]  M,  &c.  are  already 
arranged  in  manuscript,  and  wait  only  for  that  persuasive  or  imperious 
call,  which  authors  so  willingly  obey  in  the  demands  of  a  kind  and 
a  curious  Public.  The  future  Volumes  might  be  dispatched  with  more 
brevity,  according  to  the  model,  which  I  have  exhibited  in  consider- 
ing the  forms  AR  and  AR^M,  B,  &c.  if  I  should  discover,  that  the 
judgment  of  learned  and  intelligent  men  was  favourable  to  that 
method.  In  the  first  opening  of  my  Work,  I  considered  it  at  once 
just  and  becoming  to  detail  the  acknowledged  parallel  terms  pro- 
duced by  the  Etymologists,  together  with  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Reader  might  be  fully  possessed  with  all  the  popular 
information  on  the  question,  and  be  enabled  to  judge  between  the 
performance  of  the  past,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  present.  When 
this  matter  shall  have  been  sufficiently  decided  ;  the  writer  may  then 
pursue  his  own  course  according  to  his  own  plan  ;  and  a  few  Volumes 
would  comprise  some  of  the  most  important  facts,  relating  to  the 
other  Elementary  characters ;  if  the  method,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
should  be  adopted  throughout  the  whole  Work  *. 

I  shall 


*  Whenever  we  turn  our  view  to  the  Ttieoiy  of  Language,  and  attempt  to  discuss 
those  parts  of  Human  Speech,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  existed  before  Language 
appeared ;  we  must  not  wonder,  that  the  mind  should  be  lost  and  confounded  in  its  en- 
quiries. In  considering  the  Elementary  characters  AM,  MR,  MD,  we  see  the  idea  of 
Soft,  Watery  substances,  MIKE — MUD  ;  and  thus  the  Theorists  might  suppose,  that  the 
Liquid  M,  as  the  Grammarians  call  it,  was  the  original  Radical  germ,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  some  writers,  from  which  these  forms  were  derived.  If  the  matter  be 
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1  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  portion  of  the  discussion,  which 
was  proposed  to  be  unfolded  in  this  division  of  the  third  Section. 

I  shall 


considered  under  this  point  of  view,  these  different  Elementary  forms  might  be  repre- 
sented by  AM,  Ml  R,  c,  &c.  If  we  add  the  other  forms,  in  which  the  Labials  appear 
first,  with  K,  c,  &c.  following,  as  B?  R,  B2  c,  &c.,  denoting  likewise  the  Soft  Substance, 
as  BoR-BoR-ar,  (Bojgofo;,  Limus  ;)  the  Theorist  might  say,  that  the  incipient  Germ  of  all 
these  forms  exists  in  the  Labials  M,  B,  &c.,  and  that  the  general  representation  might  be 
AM,  AB,  M,  B,  &c.?  R,  c,  &c.  N.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  Theory  ;  and  I  seem  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  power  of  M  appears  to  predominate  in  various  words,  under  these  forms, 
as  if  the  M  should  be  considered  as  the  original  Elementary  sound,  from  which  the  others 
were  derived.  We  may  suppose,  if  we  please,  too,  that  the  sound  of  M  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Infanfme  Language,  MA,  PA,  &c.,  from  which  it  was  applied  to  other 
objects,  as  the  MIRE,  &c.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  what  shall  we  do  with  M,  consi- 
dered under  the  principle  of  Onomatopoeia,  as  in  HUM,  &c.  ?  Children  form  PA  and  MA, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  organs,  but  men  form  Words  from  the  principle  of  Onomatopceia, 
if  that  principle  be  true,  from  choice.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  both  causes  have  operated 
in  the  formation  of  words,  beginning  with  the  Labials  ?  We  have  seen,  that  AR  is  a  pre- 
dominating Radical ;  and  such  undoubtedly  it  is.  How  shall  we  consider  then  the 
forms  MR,  BR,  in  which  we  have  introduced  two  Prevailing  Elements  or  Germs,  M, 
B,  &c.  and  R  ?  Shall  we  say,  that  the  Element  MK,  BR,  in  its  nascent  state,  maybe 
sometimes  considered  as  a  compound,  in  which  the  force  of  both  the  Elements  was  im- 
pressed on  the  speaker — that  in  other  cases,  the  R  was  sometimes  an  organical  addition  to 
the  prevailing  Labial  M,  &c.,  and  the  Labial  M,  &c.  sometimes  an  organical  accidental 
accretion  to  the  R.  We  have  seen,  that  the  AL  is  a  great  Elementary  character,  and  so 
it  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  ;  and  it  is  accompanied  likewise  by  those  laws,  which 
I  have  before  described.  But  I  have  no  objection  to  any  Theory,  which  may  pretend  to 
give  a  solution  for  the  existence  of  those  Laws.  Shall  we  say,  that  QW  AL  is  formed 
from  an  impression  of  the  force,  annexed  to  QV  and  L,  on  the  principle  of  Onomatopceia  ? 
The  L  is  called  a  Liquid,  and  it  certainly  appears  to  exert  its  influence  most  in  expressing 
Soft  Substances.  Thus,  then,  the  forms  M,  B,  &c.^  L,  may  be  considered  as  compounds  in 
which  the  impressions  of  both  sounds,  the  Labial  and  the  Liquid,  passed  over  the  mind  of 
the  speaker.  By  the  original  nature  or  use  of  the  organs  an.  aptitude  has  been  acquired  of 
combining  these  sounds,  and  when  this  is  done  without  any  .impression  of  the  force  of  the 
Labial  on  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  the  union  of  the  Labial  with  the  Liquid  may  be  called 
organical,  as  I  have  called  it,  without  embarrassing  myself  with  a  case,  about  which  I  know 
nothing.  This  imaginary  or  real  force  of  QV  on  the  mind  might  be  represented  by  the 
term  QUAG  in  QU \c-Mire.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  Elementary  character  C^C, 
or  Q£  Q,  is  derived  from  the  impression  of  QU,  or  Q,  as  we  see  it  in  QUAG.  The  TA, 
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1   shall  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the   Reader  some  of  the  ac- 
knowledged and  familiat- examples,  in  which  the  EARTH  and  its  Ope- 


rations— 


TAT,  the  Infantine  Language,  maybe  a  separate  appendage  to  CC.     For  the  same  reason, 
that  the  Labials  precede  the  L  in  expressing  Soft  Substances,  so  will  they  follow  the  L,  as 
Limns,  Labi,  Slime,  Slip.     Now  the  S  is  supposed  to  have  a  force,  by  which  it  imparts  to 
Words  an  idea  of  Dispersion — Scattering ;  and  hence  it  is,  if  we  so  please  to  say,  that  S 
appears  before  and  after  the  L,  as  in  SLime,  SLuSk,  &c.     Shall  we  say,  that  the  Labials  and 
the  Liquid  L,  were  originally  applied  to  the  Earth  ;  as  denoting  the  Soft  Substances  of  MCD, 
LiMts,  &c.  &c.,  that  the  accretions  to  these  Elementary  Letters  were  partly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Onomatopoeia  from  design,  and  partly  from   accident  dependant  on  the   Organs 
or  organical. — Thus  in  Mish-Mash,  Mis  CEO  we  may  hear,  if  we  please,  the  compound  of 
M  and  S,  such  as  I  have  stated.—  Shall  we  suppose  then,  that  the  union  of  S  with  A II  is  of  a 
compound  nature,  on  the  principle  of  Onomatopoeia,  Jt-lRR,  ^-Ansn,  and  that  it  exists  as  an 
independant  Radical,  denoting  Dispersion — Agitation,  Noise, as  in  Hiss,  OOZE — the  terms 
for  Water  Wasser,  &c.     In  WaSSer  we  might  imagine  a  compound  to  exist  of  the  Labial 
and  the  S.    Shall  we  imagine  that  the  Element  S  ]  M  is  a  compound  of  S  and  M,  on  the 
same  Principle,  as  in  Stuamp,  &c.     Thus  then  if  we  please,  the  AR,  /\M,  B,  &c.     *L, 
may  be  considered  as  the  original  Elements,  or  Letters,  from  which  the  great  Elementary 
Characters,  such  as  I  have  stated,  have  been  formed,  by  accretion,  as  of  S,  QV,   &c.  In 
the   QV  we  have  the  important  sound,  by  which  the  Labials  pass  into  the  Guttural. 
That  is,  if  any  Theorist  wishes  to  maintain,  that  L,  CL,  SL,   QVJ  L,  have  attached 
themselves  to  such  terms  as  ILw,  ixtif,  Limus,  Lutum,  CLay,  GXVALT,  GLEBA,  &c.  on 
the   principle  of  Onomatopoeia,  as  expressing  a  substance  of  a    Smooth — Ssft — Smeary — 
OiLv,  UL \ginoiis,  nature,  as  something  "  thick  and  SLAB,"  as  something  on  which  men 
often  move  GLi  B/y,  or  on  which  they  SLi  v>,  SLi  DE,  or  when  considered  in  a  more  watery 
state,  attended  with  Agitation  and  Noise,  as  something  S  LOPPY — as  something  all  in  a 
SLusH — all  PLAsAiwg  or  sl'LASH/wg-  about ;  if  I  say,  any  Theorist  wishes  to  make  this 
position,  I  can  have  no  objection  whatever   to  his   Hypothesis      Our  Theorist  has  then 
obtained  every  thing,  which  he  proposes,  and  I  shall  have  gained  every  thing,  which  I  am 
desirous  of  possessing.  He  has  a  term  existing  from  Onomatopoeia,  to  which  only  he  looks, — 
from  which  he  has  drawn  no  consequence,   and  from  which  he  can  draw  no  consequence, 
till  it  is  considered  under  one  certain  point  of  view,   to  which  he  has  never  once  directed 
his    mind,  even  in  the  remotest  conception. —  I  have  obtained,  by   the  benefit  of  this 
Onomatopoeia,  if  it  has  indeed  thus  operated,  a  term  for  the  Earth — for  CLAY,  GwALr,  &c. 
to  which  alone  I  direct  my  attention — which  I  consider  alone  as  the  important  part  of  the 
business,  and  from  which,  after  the  adoption  of  a  few  principles,  I  am  enabled  to  discover 
innumerable  facts,  which  are  to  be  found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Human  Speech.  I 
can  therefore  have  no  objection  to  this  or  any  other  opinion,  not  repugnant  to  my  Hypothesis, 

about 
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rations — Accidents,  &c.  has  been  found  to  exert  their  influence  in  the 
formation  of  words  and  ideas. — We  shall  all  understand,  as  I  before 
observed,  what  an  abundant  source  of  ideas  the  Earth  would  supply, 
if  we  contemplate  only  in  a  superficial  manner  the  most  familiar 
and  apparent  of  the  various  Accidents — Operations — Properties,  &c.  &c. 
attached  to  it.  Among  these  Accidents — Operations — Properties,  &c. 
are  those,  as  I  before  remarked,  which  belong  to  the  action  of  Stirring 
it  up. — Scratching  it  up — Tearing  it  up — Routing  it  up — Scraping — 
Grating  upon  it,  &c.  with  various  degrees  of  Agitation — Commotion — 
Noise,  &c.  in  various  modes  and  manners,  by  the  feet — hands — instru- 
ments of  men,  &c. — by  the  feet — snout — claws  of  animals,  &c.  b}'  wind, 
water,  &c.  &c.  Digging — Ploughing — Harroiving — Raking — Treading 
Stamping  —  Stepping  —  Walking —  Drawing,  Dragging ;  as  likewise 
those,  expressing  the  various  objects  to  be  found  on  or  near  its  surface, 
with  their  state — form — consistency,  &c.  as  Dirt,  Dust,  Mud,  Muck, 
Mould,  Mullock,  Stone,  Sand,  Grit,  Soil,  Clay,  Chalk,  Slime,  Slop, 
Slush,  Clod,  Clump,  Lump,  Glebe,  Globe,  Bog,  Podge,  Pudge,  Puddle. 
Rough,  Smooth,  Hard,  Solid,  Soft,  Wet,  Dry,  Moist,  &c.  We  shall 

all, 


about  the  nascent  processes,  by  which  the  objects  of  my  discussion  have  been  formed. — 
Some  obscure  notions  of  this  sort,  on  the  power  of  the  Letters,  M,  L,  &c.  have  always 
prevailed,  and  such  notions  commonly  contain  the  "  adumbrata,"  if  not  the  "  expressa 
"  signa  veritatis." — These  impressions  of  the  force  of  Letters  and  sounds,  as  formed  on 
the  principle  of  Onomatojxzia  still  exist  and  are  still  applied,  either  as  derived  from  facts 
now  remaining,  which  were  originally  the  effects  of  accident,  or  as  really  attached 
to  the  nature  of  things.  I  have  introduced  these  minute  points,  because  the  Reader  may 
expect  some  discussion  of  this  sort,  and  may  be  desirous  of  knowing,  how  the  ordinary 
opinions  on  this  subject,  idle  and  unproductive,  as  they  may  be,  accord  with  the  new  doc- 
trines, maintained  in  my  Hypothesis. — I  must  again  and  again  repeat,  that  these  processes, 
whether  true  or  false,  have  nothing  at  all  to  do,  with  the  facts,  which  are  here  pro- 
duced.—If  they  could  be  proved  to  be  true,  they  would  not  assist  us,  by  their  own 

value,  in   discovering  a  single  Fact  in  the  various  relations  of  Words  to  each  other. 

I  speak  only  of  Language  as  it  now  appears,  and  is  visible  to  our  view ;  when  it  is 
capable  of  being  an  object  of  discussion,  when  the  great  Elementary  Characters  have  been 
formed,  suck  as  I  have  supposed  them,  propagating  separate  Classes  of  words  by  their 
own  power,  though  occasionally  passing  into  each  other,  and  attached  to  the  Spot, 
from  which  they  derive  all  their  force  and  all  their  effir:?ncy. 
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all,  I  think,  agree,  that  the  Words,  which  express  objects  and  actions, 
such  as  I  have  enumerated,  would  be  connected  with  the  EARTH  ;  or 
that  Races  of  words,  expressing  these  objects  and  actions,  cen- 
tering in  the  same  spot,  the  Earth,  would  be  related  to  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  attached  to  the  organs,  by  which  this  relation  is  per- 
mitted— performed — and  preserved. — According  to  these  Laws,  then, 
which  have  been  so  fully  explained,  Soi.um,  SOIL,  So^idus,  CLoy, 
CHA/A,  &c.  would  belong  to  each  other — MUD,  MUCK,  MOIST,  MASS, 
would  belong  to  each  other,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  Author  is  embarrassed  amidst  such  materials  of  observation, 
which  the  whole  Work  is  intended  to  unfold ;  when  he  attempts  to 
select  some  peculiar  topics  for  the  purpose  of  a  brief  illustration.  That 
material  objects  and  actions  should  belong  to  Matter  we  shall  all 
agree  ;  and  it  has  been  perpetually  said,  that  words,  expressing  abstract 
ideas,  mental  operations,  &c.  have  been  derived  from  Material  objects ; 
and  yet  with  these  obvious  truths,  universally  acknowledged,  and 
perpetually  repeated,  the  Matter  of  the  EARTH  has  never  been  selected, 
as  the  important  or  only  agent,  to  which  all  these  operations  are  to 
be  attributed. — Where  is  Matter  to  be  found  but  in  the  EARTH  ?  Did 
man  mount  up  into  the  Skies  for  these  material  objects,  or  did  he 
seek  for  Matter  in  his  own  Limbs  or  those  of  other  animals  ?  All 
other  Matter  exists  in,  on,  or  arises  from  the  Matter  of  the  EARTH. — 
Let  us  first  consider  into  what  various  ideas  the  Soft  Matter  of  the 
Earth  extends  itself.  — That  MOLLM  may  belong  to  the  Soft  MOULD 
we  shall  all  agree,  as  it  does  belong  to  Soft  Substances ;  and  the  various 
senses,  to  which  the  idea  of  Soft  may  be  applied,  we  shall  learn  from 
the  familiar  and  well  known  senses  of  MOLLM,  which  according  to  that 
authentic  interpreter,  R.  Ainsworth,  signifies,  "  Soft,  Pliant,  flexible, 
"Calm,  gentle,  temperate,  Mild,  exorable.  —  Easy,  facile,  plain. — 
''Sweet,  pleasant,  delightful — Weak,  tender  effeminate,  womanish, 
"  wanton,  amorous ;  flashy. — Soft,  easy,  natural,  done  to  the  life. — 
"  Smooth  tasted.  Mellow,  ripe.  Lazy,  restive/' — We  shall  all  agree,  I 
must  again  repeat,  that  MOLLZ'S  may  belong  to  MOULD,  and  if  it 
does,  we  shall  likewise  agree,  that  MOULD  may  indeed  be  applied  to 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.  Let  us  note  the  explanatory  English 

terms 
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terms  MELLOW  and  MILD,  which  belong  to  the  same  race  of  words. 
It  will  now  be  understood,  that  MOLLM  is  applied  in  its  original  sense, 
as  relating  to  the  MOULDZW^  of  plastic  materials,  in  the  following 
passage,  where  the  use  of  the  word  has  been  thought  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary, "  Excudent  alii  spirantia  MOLLUIS  aera.  —  As  Mellow, 
belongs  to  MOULD,  so  does  MATMAV/S,  to  MUD. 

We  shall  all  agree  likewise,  that  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  may  belong 
to  the  Agitation  of  Dirt,  Pulverem  Excitare  ;  and  thus  MoLz'or  might 
belong  to  MOULD,  as  MOLLM  may.  But  whether  it  does  or  not,  it  is 
certainly  applied  to  the  action,  of  Stirring  up  MOULD,  as  Mouri 
'  Terrain,  To  Plough,'  and  the  sense  of  Stirring  up,  connected  with 
that  action,  certainly  passes  into  a  variety  of  meanings,  which  are 
apparently  very  different  from  such  an  action.  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
MoLior  by  "  To  move,  or  Stir.  — To  toil,  MOIL,  or  take  pains  and 
"  labour  about — To  heap  up,  throw,  cast,  manage,  order,  pro- 
"  perly,  some  great  thing. — To  build,  or  raise,  properly  a  great  struc- 
"  ture. — To  rig. — To  prepare,  or  make  ready.— To  enterprise,  or  under- 
"  take ;  to  attempt,  or  endeavour,  to  do  a  thing  ;  to  design,  meditate, 
"project,  plot,  or  continue."  The  Lexicographers  refer  MoLz'or  to 
MoLes,  "The  MOLE,  a  pier,  or  Dam;"  where  we  are  directly  brought 
to  the  Heap  or  Mound  of  MOULD.  The  terms  PIER  and  DAM  belong 
to  their  respective  Elements  PR,  DM,  for  the  same  reason,  as  I  have 
shewn  MOUND  and  MONS  to  belong  to  the  Element  MN.  Among 
other  senses  of  Moles  we  have  Grandeur,  Cumber,  and  1  shall 
shew,  that  GRANoewr,  GRANDZS,  GRAND  belongs  to  GROUND.  The 
Lexicographers  refer  MOLES  to  MOLA,  A  MILL,  MEAL,  &c.  where  we 
see,  that  the  MILL  is  that,  which  reduces  substances  to  MOULD,  and 
MEAL  is  that,  which  is  reduced  to  a  substance  of  MOULD  nature. 
MOLO  means  To  Grind,  MOLOR,  To  be  Ground,  says  R.  Ainsworth, 
where  it  is  impossible  nobto  see,  that  GRIND  belongs  to  GROUND. 

The  Latin  MoLzor  will  teach  us  another  operation  of  the  Human 
mind,  and  will  shew  us,  that  the  idea  of  Stability,  and  that  too  of  the 
most  intensive  kind,  as  connected  with  the  greatest  and  most  pon- 
derous objects,  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Agitation — Moving  or 
Stirring  about,  &c.  "To  Build,  or  raise  up  a  great  Structure."  The 

same 
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same  union  of  ideas  takes  place  in  Structure  and  STRKO,  '  To  pile  or 
'raise  high,'  &c.  which  latter  word  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  STORCO, 
STROO,  STRonn-umi,  (1.Topeto,  1.Tp<aia,  TLrptavwfjn,}  STERWO,  "  To  Throw, 
"or  Strike  down,"  to   which  some  have  justly  referred  the  English 
STROW,  and  they  might  have  added  the  English  STIR  likewise.     Thus 
we  perceive  how  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  the  sentence,  now  before  the 
Reader,  "  Struere  orationem,"  may  belong  to  the  action  of  Throwing 
up — about,  &c.     We  shall  at  onceseefrom  the  senses  of  STRUO,  which 
relates  both  to  the  Heap  and  the  Structure,  how  our  terms  STORE  and 
STORY,  Contignatio,  "  The  first  STORY,"  may  belong  to  each  other  and 
to    STRWO,    &c.      According   to    my  view  of  the  question   all  these 
words  must  be  referred  to  the  TERRO,  which  perhaps  we  shall  see 
more  fully  in  the  English  THROW.     Again  let  us  mark,  that  STRUO  has 
the  metaphorical    sense    of  Mental  operation,   which  is   annexed  to 
Molior,  as  '  To  Contrive,'  which  R.  Ainsworth  has  used  in  the  expla- 
nation of  both  these  words.    We  know,  that  CONTRIVE  belongs  to  TERO, 
TRIVI,  "  To  rub,   to  break,  to  bray,  bruise,  or  stamp,"  another  form 
of  the  Greek  TEIRO,  (Teipu,  Vexo,  adfligo,   infesto,  molesto,   domo, 
subigo,  &c.)  which  brings  us  to   the  English  TEAR,  TIRE,  &c.     No 
one,  I  think,  will  doubt,  that  TERO  belongs  to  TERRA — '  Ad  TERROTW 
'  vel    pulverem   redigere.'     Let   us  mark  the  terms  MOIL,    Modesto, 
~M.oLestus,  belonging  for  the  same  reason  to  MoL/or — In  the  Phrase 
Terere  tempus,    we   see   how  something  which  can    be   applied  to 
Dirt,  or  to  Reducing  things  to  Dust  or  Powder,  may  belong  to  Time; 
and  we  see  in  the  word  Time,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  attached 
to  Tempus,  Tempcries  Tempero,  "  To  Temper,  mix,  or  mingle,  &c." — 
Temperat  Arva ;  — -To  Temper  Mortar,  &c.  that  the  same  object  may 
belong  to  the   same    spot,  under   another    mode  of  conceiving  the 
materials,  found  upon  its  surface. 

The  Latin  COLO  will  show  us  to  what  various  purposes,  an  operation 
relating  to  the  Earth,  may  be  employed.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  COLO, 
"To  Till,  or  husband,  Ground. — To  deck,  trim,  or  adorn. — To  Dress, 
"  or  Prune. — To  inhabit,  live,  or  dwell  in. — To  worship,  to  revere. — 
"  To  Love,  favour  and  esteem. — To  make  court  to,  to  be  attached  to, 

"  or  to  wait  upon  one. — To  make  love  to  a  woman To  exercise, 

"  practise,  or  study.— To  follow  and  use. — To  maintain,  preserve,  and 

"  keep 
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"  keep." — Here  we  see,  that  the  various  ideas  of  Respect  and  Reverence 
in  its  highest  state,  of  Mental  application — of  Ornament — Dress,  &c., 
belong  to  Tilling  the  Ground.  We  must  not  wonder,  that  ideas, 
bearing  so  opposite  a  sense  to  the  original  action,  which  may  appear 
to  some  of  so  homely  a  nature,  should  suffer  no  stain  from  the  base- 
ness of  their  origin.  This  impression  speedily  vanishes,  and  the  idea 
comes  into  the  mind  free  from  any  foul  adhesions  of  its  original 
matter,  though  still  impregnated  with  its  original  force.  We  adopt 
the  same  word  in  the  most  opposite  senses  of  Dignity  and  Vileness ; 
nor  is  the  more  dignified  sense  at  all  debased  by  the  more  foul  ap- 
plication, in  which  it  may  be  sometimes  used.  The  word  Reverence 
is,  we  know,  a  term  of  the  greatest  dignity,  nor  is  its  force  weakened  or 
sullied  by  an  ignoble  use,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  applied.  We  shall 
all,  I  think,  agree,  that  the  Latin  COLO  belongs  to  SoLiim,  just  as  TILL 
may  appear  to  belong  more  immediately  to  the  form  TELLMS.  The 
explanatory  term  Dress  belongs,  I  imagine,  to  Dirt ;  but  whether  it 
does  or  not,  it  equally  illustrates  my  hypothesis.  It  is  applied  to  the 
Cultivation  of  Land — Cookery,  and  to  Ornament  or  Cloathing.  In  the 
phrase  "  Dum  Moliuntur,  dum  Comuntur  annus  est,"  we  again  see, 
how  elaborate  Ornament  may  belong  to  Ploughing  the  Ground ... 

Thus  weknow,  that  Ornament — Finery — Spruccness — Cleanness,  &c. 
may  be  derived  from  Dirt;  and  this  union  of  ideas  is  effected  in  va- 
rious ways.  I  have  shewn,  that  Ci*ean,  Ci^ear,  &c.  is  attached  to 
from  the  idea  of  Clearing  or  Cleaning  a  surface  from  Dirt  or 
,  just  as  we  talk  of  Mudding  a  Pond  ;  and  we  find  in  the  same 
manner,  that  PURGO,  PURWS  belong  to  Pus,  PURZ.V,  Foul  Matter,  I  have 
shewn,  that  MUNDMS,  "  Clean,  neat,  fine,"  &c.  is  derived  from  the 
idea  of  removing  Dirt — ab  e^luNoando,  eMuNGew/o,  where  in  MUNCO 
we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  Filth.  In  the  Greek  MIAINO, 
MINTHOS,  (Miatixa,  Inquino,  conspureo,  MivOos,  Stercus,  Merda,)  we 
see  the  form  MN  for  Dirt,  though  in  the  term  Miaino,  quasi  MiAjno, 
we  see  the  forms  MJ  and  MN.  The  preceding  terms  to  MINTHOS, 
(Miv0os,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary  are  MiNoa.r,  MiNTna,  (MivSag, 
Suffimentum  quoddam,  MtvOa,  Mintha,  Herba  suavis  odoris,)  where, 
I  think,  we  shall  agree,  that  these  terms  for  the  Incense,  and  the 
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strong  or  sweet-smelling  Herb  MINT  were  taken  from  the  scent  of  the 
Dung.  I  must  here  observe,  that  the  terms  for  sweet  odors  are  com- 
monly derived  from  the  idea  of  Strong  smells,  which  belong  to  the 
strong  smell  of  Foul  matter.  It  is  allowed,  that  perFvME.  belongs  to 
FUMMS,  which  is  no  very  pleasing  exhalation  ;  and  it  is  impossible, 
I  think,  not  to  acknowledge,  that  FUMMS,  "Smoke,  Reek,  or  FUME," 
has  some  relation  at  least  to  its  companion  FIMWS.  The  Latin  POLIO, 
another  elevated  term  to  express  what  is  Polished — Polite,  exhibits  on 
the  first  view  the  idea  of  Scratching  or  Rubbing  on  a  surface,  so  as  to 
remove  something,  which  we  might  venture  to  call  Dirt ;  and  its 
attendant  POLLWO  but  too  plainly  points  out  the  base  origin,  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Thus  we  see,  how  Polish  and  Pollution  are  allied 
to  each  other.  We  shall  own  too,  I  think,  that  LIMA,  a  File ;  and 
LIMO,  "  To  File,  to  take  away  what  is  superfluous,  to  Polish,"  belongs 
to  LIMMS,  for  the  same  reason.  The  FILE  is  that,  which  removes 
what  is  FOUL. — In  PoLLew,  Fine  flour,  or  the  Dust  that  flieth  in  the 
"Mill:  also  in  the  small  Dust  of  any  thing,"  we  see  another  pur- 
pose, to  which  the  idea  of  Dust  or  Dirt  may  be  applied.  While 
I  examine  these  words  POL/'O  and  POLLC;?,  in  my  Latin  Vocabu- 
lary, I  cast  my  eyes  on  POLMS,  "  The  Pole,  the  end  or  point  of  the 
"  axle-tree,  whereon  Astronomers  imagine  Heaven  to  be  turned. — 
"  Heaven,"  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  derived  from  POLCO, 
(FloXeo),  Verto,  Verso,  Aro) ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  the  POLES  of  the 
Heavens, — and  the  Heaven  itself  may  be  derived  from  the  lowly 
action  of  PLOUGH^  up  the  Ground.  I  shall  shew  in  the  same  man- 
ner, that  the  term  HEAVCW  is  taken  from  the  raised  UP  HEAP,  as  it 
might  be  of  Dirt — Mud,  &c. 

There  is  another  mode  of  conceiving  the  substance  of  Dirt,  from 
which  the  idea  of  Ornament — Finery,  &c.  may  be  derived  ;  and  this 
mode  of  obtaining  the  idea  of  what  is  Fine — Gaudy,  &c.  consists  in 
supposing  a  surface  to  be  smeared  over  with  Dirt.  This  we  shall 
imagine  to  be  an  extraordinary  mode  indeed  of  arriving  at  the  sense 
of  Finery,  or  a  shewy  appearance,  as  it  is  called  ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
certain  or  more  common.  In  our  English  term  Daivh,  '  A  mere 
'  Dawbing,'  we  begin  to  perceive,  how  this  idea  may  be  obtained, 

but 
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but  in  the  term  Furnish,  where  we  have  the  idea  of  a  Smearing  sub- 
stance, and  in  the  Latin  Fucus  we  perceive  the  process  accomplished. 
In  our  own  Language,  DAWB  is  applied,  as  Fucus  is,  to  a  showy — im- 
posing appearance,  though  it  reverts  to  its  original  sense  by  being 
applied  to  a  vile  purpose, 

"  So  smooth  he  DAWB'D  his  vice  with  shew  of  virtue." 

Even  that  Greek  word,  wrhich  conveys  the  idea  of  something,  as  it 
were,  inexpressibly  and  superlatively,  Charming — Fine — Splendid — Gay 
— Gawdy,  &c.  &c.,  even  that  word,  which  our  young  Grecifying  bards 
are  so  delighted  to  see  glittering  in  their  Sapphics — or  their  Iambics — 
or  their  Hexameters,   even  GANos  itself,   (races,  Laetitia,  voluptas ; 
splendor,  item  quod  est  in  quaque  re  pulchrum,  nitidum,  hilare,  ve- 
nustum,)  must  be  referred,  I  fear,  to  the  Vile  Dawb  or  Famish.     In 
the  verb  GANOO,  (Fai/ow,)  when  it  is  interpreted  by  "  Leevigo  polio," 
we  begin  to  perceive  something  of  its  base,  superficial  quality ;  but  the 
following  passage  from  Casaubon  on  Athenaeus  will  unfold  to  us  the 
whole  secret.     The  Author  of  a  Glossary  quoted  by  this  great  Critic 
observes ;   "  Stagno,   YlepnreraXca,    FANft,    Xipvagto.      Tavot,   Stagno, 
"  Tavtarns.    Stagnator ;"    on  which    Casaubon    observes,   "Nescivit 
"  distinguere  inter  Stagno  et  Stanno ;   siquidem  ita  scripsit.     Deinde 
"  aliud    est   TrepiTreraXtao-is,    figulinae,     ut   puto,    vocabulum,    aliud 
"  Tawa-ii.     Vasa  asrea,  sicut  et  fictilia,   Stanno  illinebant,  ut  argentea 
"  viderentur.  Kaa-a-irepu)  aXeifytiv,  hoc  dixerunt  et  Tavovv"    Whether 
STANNMW  and  GANGS,  (Fai/o?,)  should  be  considered  as  directly  belong- 
ing to  each  other,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enquire ;    but  we  shall  now 
perceive,   that  they  both  belong  to  the  same  Elementary  character 
C,  D,  &c.jN,  and  both  signify  to  Smear — Dawb  a  surface  over,  in 
order  to  make  it  look  Fine.     We  shall  now  likewise  see,  that  the 
substance   TIN — STANNWWI  is   nothing  but  that,    which    STAINS   or 
TiNces  a  surface.     It  will  be  moreover  perceived,  that  the  Glossarist 
is  not  wrong  in  his   term    STAGNO,  which  at  once   belongs   to  the 
STAGNM/W,  the  Lake,  the  Spot,  where  the  Smear  Matter  is,  and  to  the 
substance  STANNWW,  the  Smear  matter  itself.     We  see,  that 
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)  to  Smear,  belongs  to  LIMNC,  (Aj/ui/»/,)  the  Lake,  for  the 
same  reason. 

That  I  am  right  in  my  origin  of  TIN— STANNHW,  as  denoting  the 
STAIN  or  TINGE  smear'd  or  spread  over  a  surface,  will  be  unequivocal 
from  considering  the  parallel  Celtic  terms  Stean—  Stan — Ystacn,  &c- 
Mr.  Owen  explains  Z/STAEN,  (TAEN,)  by  "That  is  spread  out,  that  is 
"  Sprinkled  over,  a  STAIN,  also  TIN  ; "  and  Mr.  Thomas  Richards  pro- 
duces as  a  Welsh  word,  corresponding  in  sense,  with  the  English  TINCT 
the  term  ^STAENzW.     In  English  even  the  word  STAIN  is  applied  to  the 
most  gawdy  exhibition  of  Colouring  in  the  expression  STAINCC?  Glass. 
We  shall  now  understand,  that  all  these  terms  for  the  gawdy  TIXCT 
bring  us  directly  to  the  English  TINSC/.     I  cannot  quit  the  Greek 
GANGO,  (Tavoia,)   without  reminding   the  Reader  of  another  parallel 
term,  which  actually  signifies  'To  make  White — by  spreading  Dirt 
1  over  it ;  i.  e.  to  White-wash,'  as  we  express  it.   This  term  is  Koxmo, 
(Koviaca,  Calce  induce,  calce  dealbo,  Cerusso,  Fuco,)  &c.,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  GANOO,  (Tavoca.)     The  Latin  COLO/-,   "  A  natu- 
"  ral  Colour,  a  Die  or  blue. — The  outward   shew  or  beauty  of  a 
"  thing;"  CoLoro,  "To  CoLOur  or  die,"  still  belongs  to  the  idea  of 
SOIL — '  To  SOIL,'  &c. ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  these  words  are  attached 
to  COLO,  and  SOLW/M.     Let  us  mark  the  term  Die,  Deag,  (Sax.)  Color, 
where  we  perceive  the  sense  of  a  DUSKZ/,  DUST?/  Spot,  from  which  it 
is  taken.     In  Greek,  CnRoa,  CHROS,  and  CHROZO,  (Xpoa,  Color,  Xpws, 
Color,   X|oa)£w,  Coloro,  Colore,  Tingo,)  relate  to  Colour,  Colouring; 
and  that  these  terms  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Die  or  Dawb, 
will  be  manifest,   when  we  remember  their  kindred  words  CHROO, 
CHRaz'??0,  (Xjoaw,  Commodo,  Oraculum  edo,  Imbuo,  Tingo,  Polluo, 
Xpaivw,  Coloro,   Contamino,)  which  actually  signify  To   Foul.      We 
shall  now  see,  that  CHR«O,  of  which  CHRZ'O,  To  Smear,  is  only  another 
form,  belongs  to  CHORCC,  the  Ground,  (Xpata,  Xpica,  Oblino,   Xwpa, 
Terra,  Ager.) 

If  the  terms  signifying,  what  is  Clean — Ornamented — Fine,  &c.  can 
be  derived  from  the  Dirt  of  the  Earth,  we  shall  not  wonder,  that  the 
terms,  denoting  what  is  Foul, — Ftte,  Rotten,  Decayed,  &c.  either  in 
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Matter    or  Morals,  should   be  derived   from  the  same    lowly  and 
Dirty   Spot.       Hence    we   have  FOUL — FOOL,   VILIS  VILE,  &c.   be- 
longing to  the  idea  of  FIL//J: — MALMS  belonging  to  MOULD; — KAKOS, 
(Ka/cos,)  to  such  words  as  KAKCO,  (KaKaw,   Caco,)  Sec.  ViTtum,  VICE, 
BASE,  BAD,  &c.    FoiD«5,  "Filthy,  Nasty,   Dirty — Mean,  sorry,  rude 
" — Base,  shameful,  Vile,  Destructive,"  &c.  &c.  to  such  words  as  FJEX, 
TJECJS,  PUDGE,  &c.  &c.  and  thus  through  the  whole  compass  of  Lan- 
guage.   The  idea  of  Good  qualities — of  that,  which  is  Commendable — 
Excellent  —  Virtuous,   Moral,   &c.  is  taken  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources,  which  it  would  require  much  time  to  detail.     One  source  is 
that  of  Soft  materials,  as  we  have  seen  in  MOLLZS,  "  Calm,   gentle, 
"  temperate,    mild,   exorable,"    where  MILD   belongs   to   MOLLIS, — 
TEMPERO,  refers  to  the  TEMPERA  of  Soft  Matter;  and  CALM,  as  I  shall 
shew,  belongs  to  SLIME.    TEMPERO^C,  TEMPERAS,  expresses  a  Good 
quality,  under  one  mode  of  conceiving  Dirt,  Mud,  &c.  so  under  an- 
other mode  of  conceiving  it,  as  the  Foul  substance  in  agitation,  &c.  we 
have  the  Bad  quality,  as   exhibited  by    "TEMERO,     To  violate,  to 
"  Defile,  to  unhallow,  or  profane,"  TEMERarm,  "  Fool-hardy,  rash," 
&c.— TEMERC,  "  Confusedly,  in  a  huddle  ;"  to  which  we  must  add  the 
word  TEMHO,  To  despise.     Another  source  for  Good  Qualities  is  to  be 
found  in  the  idea  of  what  is  Clean — Clear, — from  which  the  Dirt  is 
removed,  as  we  have  before  seen ;  and  hence  we  have  CLAT-MS,  the  Greek 
KALO*,  (KaAos,  Pulcher,  Probus,)  &c.  YURUS,  PURE,  &c.  belonging  to 
P/w,  PURJS  Filth,  and  in  PUDO/',  fvoicus,  Puoet  we  see  the  idea  of 
the  highest  Purity  connected  with  the  notion  of  what  is  File,  or  Pus 
PUDGE,  £c.  as  if  we  should  say, '  There  is  PUDGE,  Pus,  to  me; — There 
'  is  a  consciousness  to  me  of  what  is  of  a  PUDGE  nature — of  what  is 
'  Vile  or  Foul,  &c.  as  of  a  thing  to  be  avoided.'    SHAME  belongs  to  the 
Element  SM,  TM  for  the  same  reason.     The  idea  of  Good  Qualities 
is  often  derived  from  actions  of  Excitement — Violence,  and  hence  we 
have  PuLc/itr,  at  once  relating  to  Valour  and  to  Beauty,  though  still 
retaining,  in  the  latter  sense,    its  original  idea; — Pulcher,  "Stout, 
"  Valiant,  Fair,  beautiful,  well-favoured. — Fine,  gay,  splendid,excellent, 
good."     We  cannot  but  see,  how  PuLC/jer  connects  itself  with  the 
terms  of  Violence  PELLO,  VELLICO;  and  hence  it  is,  that  BELLUS  and 
BELLWTW  bear  a  similar  form.     For  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  Violence — 
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Courage  —  Finery  —  Goodness  are  united  in  our  words  BRAVE, 
BRAVERY,  BRAVADO,  &c.  —  But  the  sources  for  terms  representing 
Good  and  Bad  qualities  are  so  numerous,  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  brief  detail. 

The  action  of  Stirring  up — Agitating — Breaking  up  or  to  pieces — 
Routing  up,  Sac.— Scratching  up — Tearing  up — Fellicating — Scraping 
up  or  upon — Grating  upon,   of  reducing  to  Dust  or  Powder,  &c.  &c., 
under  various  modes,  accidents  and  purposes,  with  various  degrees  of 
Commotion — Agitation — Noise,  &c.,  by.  Ploughing  up,  over — Harrow- 
ing up — Raking  up,  over — Digging  up,  Treading  upon,  &c.  the  surface 
of  the  EARTH,  has  supplied  Language  with  the  Terms,  which  express 
those  Accidents — Operations,  &c.  of  Routing — Soaping,  &c.  and  the 
other  Accidents  and  Operations  of  a  similar  kind,  as  likewise  with  a  Race 
of  words,  which  belong  to  a  metaphorical  application  of  such  actions. 
Under  this  Race  of  words  are  included  Terms,  which  express  Ex- 
citement— Agitation —  Commotion — Noise  —  Disturbance  —  Annoyance, 
actions  of  Force  and  Violence,  as  applied  either  to  Matter  or  to  Mind, 
in  various  modes  and  with  various  degree  of  intensity  and  effect. — 
The  imperfection  of  Language  does  not  permit  me  to  express  at  the 
same  time    the   cause  and  the   effect  —  the  active  and  the  passive 
state ;   but  the  Reader  will  understand,  that  these  actions  of  Power 
and    Violence  include  in  them  likewise  the   ideas  of  Weakness   and 
ImbecilHty,  by    passing  from  the   Agent  to  the  Patient,    concerned 
in  the  same  action ;  as  To  Break,  To  be  Broken,  To  Rout — To  be 
Routed, — To  Harrow,  To  be  Harroived;  and  hence  we  have  a  Race 
of  wbrds,  denoting  a   Broken — Disturbed — Weakened— Harassed — 
Distressed  state,  from  the  slighest  suffering  of  Irritation — Vexation  and 
Annoyance,  to  themost  extreme  condition  of  Desolation  and  Destruction. 
In  considering  the  origin  of  these  words,  we  cannot  separate  more- 
over the  appearance  of  the  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth  from  the 
state  of  that  Matter,  when  excited  or  acted  upon  by  the  various  Acci- 
dents, &c.  attached  to  it. — Among  these  appearances  we  have  the  Earth 
in  a  Rough — Cloddy  state — in  a  Dry — Gritty — Stony  state — in  confused 
disorderly  heaps  of  Dirt,  in  a  Mish-Mash,  Muddy  State,  if  I  may  so  say, 
Mixed  and  jumbled   together ;  all  which  appearances  co-operate   in 
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forming  different  turns  of  meaning  in  the  order  of  words,  which  I 
am  now  describing.  The  Reader  will  best  understand  the  various 
senses,  annexed  to  such  Terms,  by  a  brief  collection  of  the  Terms 
themselves  under  different  Elements,  and  I  shall  sometimes  introduce 
those  words,  which  convey  the  more  original  idea.  Among  these 
Terms  we  must  class  Break,  Bruise,  Burst,  Harrmv,  Harass,  Rout, 
'Rake,  Rough,  Rugged,  —  Stir,  Tear,  Tire,  Waste,  Vex— Plough, 
Plague,  Pluck,  Impell,  Fellicate. — Quash,  Gush,  Gash,  Cut,  Scatter 
Mash,  Mix, — Smash,  Scrape,  Grub,  Grave,  Gripe,  Grieve,  Grief- 
Quell,  Kill,  Slay,  Slush,  Slash,  Clash,  Embroil,  Embarrass,  Ground, 
Grind,  Grunt,  Mill,  Pell-Mell,  Moil,  Molest,  Throw,  Thrust,  Strike, 
Spread,  Spurt,  Sprite,  Spirit,  Scratch,  Scrietch,  Grate,  Teaze,  Tease, 
Toss,  Drive,  Drub,  Perturb,  Trouble,  Scar,  Scour,  Sore,  Sorrow,  &c- 

The  illustration  of  this  Race  of  words  would  lead  us  through  the 
whole   range   of  Language ;    yet  we  cannot  but  see,   on  the  most 
superficial  view  of  the  question,  that  actions  of  Violence  and  Agitation, 
both  of  Matter  and  of  mind,  have  been  perpetually  annexed  to  the 
action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground.     The  poets  have  always  found  their 
strongest  metaphors  of  Annoyance  and  Disturbance,  drawn  from  the  pro- 
cess of  Ploughing  and  Harrouing.    The  strongest  term  in  our  own  Lan- 
guage for  mental  Solicitude  belongs  to  HARROW — '  It  HARROWS  up  the 
'-Soul,' — 'It  HARROWS  me  with  fear  and  ivonder,'  and  the  Saxon  Term, 
to  which  HARROW  belongs,  asHERGiaw,  means  "  To  HARROW,  Vastare, 
"  spoliare,  praedas  agere."     ROUT   at  once  means  'To  Stir  up   the 
'  Ground,'  and  is  applied  likewise  to  the  most  violent  action  of  Distur- 
bance and  Annoyance.     The  Psalmist,  as  we  know,  has  applied  the 
metaphor  of  Ploughing  in  its  most  expanded  form,  to  Affliction  and 
Desolation  ;  "  Many  a  time  have  they  Afflicted  me,  from  my  youth, 
"  but  they  have  not  prevailed  against  me.     The  Plowers  Ploughed 
"  upon  my  back  :  they  made  long  their  furrows."     I  shall  shew  that 
the  word  Affliction  belongs  to  the  Plough  ;  and  the  very  term,  which 
I  have  applied  to  express  mental  disturbance, — Solicitude,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  some  to  have  been  derived  from  '  Stirring  up  the  Ground  ;' 
Stiltim  and  Cite  ;  I  say,  by  some,  because  even  this  has  not  been  univer- 
sally understood.     R.  Ainsworth  has  explained  it  thus,  and  the  various 
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senses,  which  it  hears,  will  serve  to  shew,  what  ideas  may  be  derived 
from  that  source.  "  Solicito,  To  Stir,  or  Dig  up,  properly  the  Ground. 
"  To  Disquiet,  to  busy,  to  trouble,  to  disturb,  to  make  Solicitous. — 
"To  Solicit,  to  provoke,  or  to  be  in  earnest  with,  one;  to  importune, 
"  to  press,  to  be  urgent,  to  intice  one  to  do  a  thing. — To  sue,  or  pray, 
"  for.— To  allure." 

I  beseech  the  Reader  to  cast  his  eyes  over  the  various  senses  of 
AGO,  AGITO,  SUBIGO — EXERCEO,  and  VERTO,  VERSOR,  which  do  actually 
relate  to  operations  on  the  Ground i  and  from  hence  he  will  learn, 
what  a  vast  variety  of  ideas  may  be  attached  to  that  action.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  here,  what  I  shall  prove  on  another  occasion, 
that  such  was  the  original  application  of  these  words,  from  which 
the  other  senses  are  derived ;  as  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  shew,  that  these  various  ideas  are  really  connected  with  this 
action,  and  therefore,  that  such  an  action  may  be  a  source,  from 
which  these  various  ideas  can  be  derived.  R.  Ains worth  has  detailed 
the  modes,  in  which  these  words  are  applied,  after  the  following  manner. 
AGO,  "  Properly  to  drive  gently,  or  forcibly. — To  do  or  execute  any 
«'  business. — In  both  which  senses  it  is  translated  to  the  mind,  as  upon 
"  due  attention  may  appear,  in  the  manifold  use  of  this  verb. — To  talk 
"of. — To  mind,  or  observe. — To  require. — To  take  care  of. — To  endea- 
"  vour. — To  sue,  implead,  or  indite. — To  apply,  or  bring  to. — To 
"  move,  or  shake. — To  disturb,  or  disquiet. — Absol.  To  live. — To  act, 
"  or  personate. — To  act,  or  shew,  the  part  of. — To  treat  or  deal  with. 
"  To  plead. — To  exercise.  —  To  count  or  reckon. — To  manage,  or 
'<  govern. — To  bargain,  or  contract,  for.  It  is  often  Englished  by  the 
'« verb  of  the  following  noun."  In  the  phrase  AGERE  Terrain  aratro, 
and  in  Vervactum,  quasi  Fere-AcTUM,  "  Verno  tempore  Aratum,"  we  see 
its  application  to  the  Ground ;  and  the  term  Acxor  means,  we  know, 
"  An  Actor,  Agent,  or  doer. — A  bailiff,  or  comptroller. — An  Actor  in 
"a  play. — A  Pleader  at  the  bar,"  where  in  the  Bailiff"  of  the  Farn 
we  are  brought  to  the  same  spot. 

I  shall  shew,  that  the  Pleader  and  the  Player,  with  their  kin- 
dred terms,  denoting  Action,  the  Plier,  and  the  Plodder,  belong  ulti- 
mately to  the  Plougher.  If  Pleader  has  a  Teutonic  origin,  as  some 
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imagine,  and  was  not  derived  from  Placitum  and  Placco,  which  were 
adopted  probably  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  original  idea;  it 
belongs  to  these  words,  for  the  same  reason  that  Actor  denotes  the 
same  character;  but  if  it  be  derived  from  Placitum  and  Placeo  we 
are  still  not  removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  Plough.  I  shall  shew, 
that  Placo,  "To  make  calm,  mild,  or  gentle,"  is  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Violence,  in  reducing  things  or  persons  to  such  a  state ;  and 
that  this  sense  is  connected  with  the  action  of  the  Plough,  &c.  and  that 
Pladdus  and  Placeo,  denote  the  passive  state  of  quietness,  into  which 
persons  are  reduced  by  that  act  of  Violence.  Thus  we  see,  that  in 
Language  as  in  Life,  our  Plagues  and  Pleasures  are  indissolubly  en- 
tangled with  each  other ;  and  that  in  order  to  be  Pleased  we  must 
first  patiently  submit  to  the  wholesome. discipline  of  Compulsion.  It 
should  seem,  as  if  the  "Perturbed  Spirit"  of  man  could  not  rest 
without  the  operation  of  some  strong  cause  of  this  nature  contribut- 
ing to  his  quiet;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  History  of  the  World 
affords  us  a  perpetual  illustration  of  this  composing  process. — The 
sense,  which  I  have  annexed  to  Place,  will  at  once  connect  this  word 
with  the  terms  of  Violence  similar  in  form,  Plagg  and  Plecto,,  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  in  the  sense,  which  Plecto  bears  of  Plait,  we 
again  see  the  idea  of  the  Ground  Ploughed  or  Turned  up — about — 
over,  &c.,  just  as  Volvo,  Involvo,  belong  to  the  idea  of  Routing  up — 
about,  or  in  the  Dirt. 

R.  Ainsworth  explains  AGITO  by  "To  Drive. — To  Agitate,  to 
"  shake,  or  wag. — To  chase,  course,  or  hunt. — To  manage,  or  go- 
"  vern. — To  trouble,  vex,  and  disquiet. — To  consider,  and  cast  about. 
"  To  handle,  and  debate. — To  exercise  and  practise.  -  To  dwell." 
The  sense  of  Agitation  is  brought  to  the  Ground  in  such  applications 
as  the  following  :  "  Sic  cultibus  et  Agitationibus  Agrorum  fatigationem 
"  accedere."  In  SUBIOO  we  have  this  idea  fully  unfolded,  which 
means,  according  to  the  same  authentic  interpreter,  "  Subigo,  To 
"  bring  under,  to  subdue,  to  conquer. — To  force,  or  constrain.— To 
"  shove,  or  thrust. — To  Break,  Ear  or  Till. — To  beat,  or  stamp. — 
"  Nequam  voc. — To  Dig,  or  cast  up. — To  rub,  or  stroke. — To  whet." 
The  terms  ExERceo  and  Exercitus  are  thus  explained ;  "  To  Exercise, 
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"  to  Ply.  To  use,  to  practise,  to  profess. — To  instruct  or  train  up. — 
"  To  Till. — To  occupy."  EXERCET  frequens  Tdlurcm  "  To  pass,  or 
"  lead. — To  vex  and  trouble. — To  keep  from  idleness,  to  find  one  work. 
"  — To  employ,  or  lay  out  to  advantage.  Exercised,  employed,  inured 
"  in  any  thing.  Also  tormented,  troubled,  teazed,  vexed,  turmoiled, 
"  wearied.  Also  tried  and  approved."  In  the  same  Lexicographer 
are  the  following  interpretations.  VERTO,  "To  turn. — To  transform. 
"  To  change. — To  dye,  or  discolour. — To  overthrow,  to  cast  down, 
"  to  turn  upside  down. — To  dig  or  cast  up."  Quo  sidere  Terram 
VERTERE  Conveniat.  "To  borrow  of  one  to  pay  another. — To  im- 
"  pute. — To  translate. — To  be  changed,  or  altered.*— To  happen,  fall 
"  out,  or  prove.  VERSO,  To  turn  often. — To  tumble  up  and  down, 
"  or  over  and  over. — To  stir,  or  turn,  about."  "VERSARE  Terram, 
"  Plough  it." — To  "  To  drive  from  place  to  place,  as  shepherds  do,  &c. — 
"  To  manage. — To  weigh,  to  consider. — To  perplex,  tease,  or  fret. — 
"  VERSOR,  To  be  turned. — To  be  employed  or  exercised  in  a  thing. — 

"  To  Converse,  to  stay  with  one. — To  be.     VERSUS,  Turned,  changed 

*'  Overturned,  ruined,  abolished.  Propense,  inclined.  VERSUS,  A 
"  Turning  again  at  a  land's  end.  A  Ferse"  I  shall  shew,  that 
ZJ-ERTO  and  er-ERceo  belong  to  the  Element  ART,  and  mean  '  To 
*  EARTH  up,'  &c. 

I  have  produced  these  examples  from  the  detailed  explanation  of 
an  humble  Philologist,  that  the  Reader  may  at  once  learn  what 
-nobody  has  known,  from  that  which  every  body  does  know,  at  least 
is  supposed  to  know. — Our  interpreter  has  faithfully  detailed  the 
senses  of  these  words  ;  and  in  this  explanation/  well  studied  and  well 
understood,  will  be  found  the  most  abundant  materials  of  knowledge, 
for  developing  the  vast  variety  of  ideas,  which,  as  we  now  see,  actually 
are  connected  with,  and  which  therefore  may  be  derived  from  that 
impressive  and  important  action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground.  All  this, 
I  say,  every  one  is  supposed  to  know ;  and  yet  the  Reader,  I  trust, 
will  grant,  that  of  all  this  nothing  was  known,  when  he  considers  the 
various  senses,  attached  to  these  words,  under  the  impression  of  the 
train  of  ideas,  which  I  am  now  unfolding.  It  was  from  the  careful 
and  constant  perusal  of  words  like  these,  which  were  acknowledged 
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to  belong  to  this  action  in  one  of  their  senses,  that  I  was  conducted 
through  the  Labyrinth  of  Languages,  and  was  enabled  to  see  the 
relations  of  ideas  to  each  other,  which  on  the  first  view  appeared 
the  most  opposite  and  remote.  I  examined  diligently  all  the  explana- 
tory terms,  adopted  by  the  interpreters  of  such  words;  and  I  enquired 
whether  some  of  those  terms  likewise  might  not  be  attached  to  the 
same  train  of  ideas,  when  compared  with  other  terms  under  the  same 
Element,  to  which  they  belonged.  I  saw  by  this  process,  that  PLY 
and  emPLOY  belong  to  PLOUGH — that  sTiR  and  TURN  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  action  on  the  TERRA;  and  so  of  various  other  words 
adopted  in  the  above  explanation. 

We  see  from  the  consideration  of  these  words  SOLICITO,  VERSO, 
AGITO,  that  mental  operations,  which  have  been  allowed  to  be  derived 
from  Material  objects,  are  attached  to  the  Agitation  of  the  Earth.  We 
have  seen,  that  Revolve,  '  To  Revolve  things  in  the  mind,'  has  been  con- 
nected with  Walloiuing  in  the  Mire  ;  and  we  know,  that  Rout,  To  Rout 
into  a  Matter,  Scrutor,  To  Scrutinize,  Scruta  Eruere — Rimor,  (Ter- 
rain Rastris  Rimari,)  are  directly  associated  with  the  action  of  Routing 
into  Dirt.  Poets  at  all  times  have  derived  their  allusions  to  mental 
operations  in  Thought — Solicitude,  &c.  from  the  idea  of  Agitation ; 
and  they  seern  to  labour  under  their  theme,  as  if  they  were  unable  to 
devise  expressions,  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  idea  of  Agitation, 
to  represent  that  incessant  and  rapid  motion,  which  the  Thoughts  ex* 
perience  in  moments  of  solicitude  and  meditation.  To  such  images 
as  the  \\o\\a  <ppeo-iv  Op^aivovra  of  Homer,  the  Commentators  fail  not 
to  produce  the  well-known  passage  of  Virgil,  which  may  serve  as 
an  host  of  familiar  quotations,  relating  to  that  topic.  The  very  term 
VERSO  has  been  adopted  in  this  passage  of  Virgil,  as  best  accommo- 
dated to  the  Agitation  of  mind  : 

"  Atque  aiiiinum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  dh'idit  illuc> 
"  In  partesque  rapit  varias,  perque  omnia  VERSAT." 

I  shall  present  before  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  in  a  brief  and  cur- 
lory  detail,  a  few  more  examples,  some  of  which  are  acknowledged 
to  be  derived  from  the  objects  on  the  Earth,  although  in  their  mode 
of  application  they  appear  to  be  most  remote  from  that  spot.  We 
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have  seen,  that  terms  for  Cookery  have  been  derived  from  Dirt,  as  in 
Dress,  '  To  DRESS  the  Land,'  and  'To  DRESS  Meat,' — the  delicious  CAKE, 
belonging  to  the  CAKE  of  Dirt,  and  the  very  term  COOK  to  COQUO, 
which  is  applied  to  the  Ground,  "COQUERE  glebas."  In  Greek,  the 
most  exquisite  term  for  Condiment  is  derived  from  Sprinkling  with 
Dung ;  and  in  our  own  Language  our  good  Huswives  are  accustomed 
to  POWDER,  or,  as  it  might  have  been,  to  Dust  or  Dirt  over  their 
pickled  meat.  The  tub,  in  which  the  operation  is  performed,  is  called 
the  Powdering  Tub,  which  in  our  ancient  Language  has  been  applied 
to  a  very  different  purpose.  The  Greek  term,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  is  Ov(fii\evco,  "  Proprie  Fimo  agruin  aspergo,  deinde  cibos  ex- 
"  quisite  condio,  quia  ut  fimo  agri  faecundiores,  sic  cibi  condimentis 
"  delicatiores  fiunt."  I  shall  shew  in  the  course  of  my  enquiries, 
that  COMDIO, — CANDY,  &c. — Sugar — CANDY,  belong  to  CUEXW///,  Mud. 
In  Candy  we  see  the  idea  of  a  lump,  as  in  Cake;  and  we  shall  now 
acknowledge,  that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  Island  of  Candia,  as 
some  imagine. 

Our  names  for  Dignities  are  derived  too  from  the  humblest  ob- 
jects. We  have  already  seen  the  origin  of  King;  and  most  of  the 
other  names  for  rank  and  authority  are  derived  from  a  source  equally 
lowly.  I  dare  not  venture  far  into  this  discussion,  as  it  would  lead  us 
through  a  wide  range  of  Human  Speech.  Yet  we  shall  at  once  re- 
collect, that  DUKE,  DowAcer,  and  DUCHCSS  belong  to  Dux  and  Duco, 
which  bring  us  to  the  Drawer  or  Dicccr  of  a  DITCH,  Ducere  Fos- 
sam.  The  term  DocTur,  the  TEACHER,  is  the  DUCTO?*,  the  Leader,  or 
Guide,  which  brings  us  to  the  same  spot.  The  MARQUIS  and  the 
COUNT  are  the  personages,  who  belong  to  the  MARCHCS  of  a  Country, 
and  to  the  Couivm/,  or  District  itself.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  term 
CLERGY  belongs  to  KLEIUW,  (KAfjpos,  Portio  agri  colono  data,)  the  al- 
lotment of  Land.  The  dignity  of  CHA>TCELLOR  is  acknowledged  to  be 
derived  from  the  Cancclli  "  Lattices  or  windows,  made  with  cross 
"  bars  of  wood,  iron,  &c.  Fenestra?  ClathraUe,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  ex- 
plains it ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  (\mceUi,  the  expla- 
natory, parallel  Latin  word  Glut h rat ce,  (fenestra%)  will  shew  us,  from 
what  an  humble  source  such  a  term  might  have  been  derived.  The 
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term  Clathratus,  "  Latticed,  barred,  cross  barred,  grated,"  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  derived  from  Clathrus,  "  A  bar,  or  lattice,  a  grate  with 
"  cross  bars. — Also  a  Harrotv  or  Rake  to  break  Clods  with."  We 
shall  now  see,  that  Grate,  the  bar,  belongs  to  Grate,  the  verb,  de- 
noting the  action  on  the  Ground,  which  brings  us  likewise  to  the 
idea  of  a  Gritty,  Rough  surface. — I  shall  shew,  that  CANCELLI  belongs 
to  our  term  SHINGLES  —  SHINGLY  Ground,  in  Scotch  CHINGLE, 
"  Gravel,  as  the  word  is  pronounced  in  some  places,  elsewhere 
"  CHANNEL,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson.  We  must  remember  too,  that 
SHINGLE  means,  "  A  Lath,  or  cleft  of  wood  to  cover  houses  with," 
as  N.  Bailey  explains  it,  where  we  are  brought  still  nearer  to  the 
Lattice. 

The  idea,  which  we  annex  to  Delirium,  appears  very  distant 
indeed  from  any  thing  belonging  to  the  Earth,  and  yet  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  this  word  means  "  To  turn  aside  from  the  Furrow,  q. 
"  extra  Liram  rationis  evagari."  Deliro,  (Ex  De  and  Lira,)  "  Pro- 
"  perly  to  make  a  balk  in  earing  of  Land. — To  doat,  or  rave ;  to  talk 
"  or  act  idly." — The  terms  BENCH  and  the  BANK  of  Earth  are  ac- 
knowledged to  belong  to  each  other ;  and  let  us  mark,  to  what 
venerable  and  worldly  purposes,  the  BENCH  or  BANK,  as  denoting  the 
Seat,  have  been  applied; — 'The  BENCH  of  Bishops' — 'King's  BENCH' — 
'  The  BENCHERS  of  Lincoln's  Inn,'  and  to  the  most  complicated  artifice 
in  mercantile  life,  '  The  BANK  of  England,  BANKERS,'  &c.  And  thus 
our  monied  men  have  their  real  or  imaginary  property  in  BANKS — 
which  belongs  to  the  BANK  of  Earth — or  in  the  FUNDS,  which 
belongs  to  the  FUNDWS,  "  Land  or  Ground, — the  Bottom,"  or  in  the 
STOCKS,  which  brings  us  to  the  Stump  or  Stem  of  a  Tree.  Even  those, 
who  unincumbered  with  such  'low  thoughted  cares,'  pursue  in  digni- 
fied solitude  and  in  silence,  whether  in  garrets  or  in  parsonages,  the 
study  of  good  Letters;  even  they  are  fixed  to  the  same  spot,  and  bound 
by  the  same  spell.  Their  good  Letters  are  in  their  origin  nothing 
but  theDaiC/iin<rs  of  Dirt,  (Literce,  quasi  Liturce,)  and  they  commonly 
continue  and  terminate  amidst  the  same  materials.  The  Learned  per- 
sonage, who  writes  in  Latin,  is  employed  in  Ploughing,  Exarando, 
(Exaro.To  Plough  or  Dig  up — To  write,  or  indite,)  and  I  shall  shew, 

that 
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that  Scribo,  and  Graplio,  (rpa<j)<i>,)  belong  to  Scrape,  Grace,  Grub  up, 
for  the  same  reason.  I  shall  likewise  shew,  that  the  English  WRITE 
mr;ms  to  WROOTE,  ROOT  up  the  EARTH. — The  man  of  Profound  know- 
ledge still  belongs  to  the  Fundns,  "  Land  or  Ground,  the  bottom." — 
The  man  of  Erudition  to  Rudus,  or  Rubbish, — of  Investigation,  to  the 
Vestigium,  the  Print  of  the  Foot-Step  on  the  Ground,  &c.  &c.  If  he 
Revolves  the  most  abstruse  subjects  in  his  mind,  he  is  only  billowing 
in  the  Dirt,  (Fbluto,  'To  Roll,  To  Walloiu,  to  toss,  To  think  of, 
'  Revolve,  and  toss  in  one's  mind,') — if  he  Scrutinizes  a  subject  with 
the  most  piercing  eye,  he  is  merely  Routing  into  Scruta,  "  Old  trash  or 
"  trumpery." — Even  the  Grounds  of  his  argument,  on  which  he  prides 
himself  so  much,  are  not  formed  of  nobler  materials,  than  the 
Grounds  of  his  tea  or  his  beer,  or  even  than  the  Ground,  on 
which  he  treads: — If  he  be  a  man  of  brilliant  Conversation,  or  if  he 
be  Conversant,  or  Versed  in  various  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  is  still 
associated  with  the  Plougher  or  Digger  of  the  Field,  (Fersor,  Terram, 
I'crsor,) — if  he  be  a  man  of  Cultivated  mind,  or  if  he  duly  Exercises 
his  faculties,  he  is  still  engaged  in  the  same  employment :  If  he  should 
write  the  most  charming  Verses,  he  is  advanced  no  further  than  the 
turning  of  the  furrow,  (Versus,  A  turning  again  at  a  Land's  end,)  and 
if  even  those  Verses  should  contain  the  most  Sublime  conceptions, 
"  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn  ;"  even  then,  he  is  but 
just  emerging  above  the  Mire,  (Sublimis,  qui  Supra  Limum.) — Nay 
the  writer,  and  the  Reader,  who  produces  and  peruses  these  truths 
on  the  humble  origin  of  Languages  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation 
now  before  them,  have  their  attention  fixed  on  an  object,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Sower  of  the  Field,  and  the  Mud  before  their  doors : 
(Dissertatio,  Dissero,  a  Sero,  and  Preliminary  from  Pr<£,  and  Limen, 
a  Limns.)  This  derivation  of  Limen  from  Limits  ;  as  denoting  the 
part  exposed  to  the  effect  of  Dirt,  will  surely  not  be  doubted,  though 
it  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  Etymologists,  who  among  other  con- 
jectures derive  indeed  Limen  from  Limus,  though  not  as  signifying 
Mud,  but  as  denoting  "  Obliquus,  transversus,  &c. 

1  shall  close  these  remarks  by  producing  the  various  senses  annexed 
to  the  derivatives  of  VERTO,  VERSO,  which  as  we  have  seen,  express  the 
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action  of  Stirring  up  or  Ploughing,  &c.  the  Earth;  and  we  shall  be 
amazed,  I  trust,  at  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  it  is  en- 
abled to  produce  such  an  abundance  of  ideas,  attached  to  materials,  so 
unpromising,  as  it  might  appear,  and  so  unfavourable  to  such  a  process. 
In  the  following  sentences  we  shall  perceive  a  few  only  of  the  various 
applications,  in  which  this  family  of  words  has  been  adopted,  <  The 
'Perversion  of  the  mind.' — 'The  Vertex  of  a  Triangle' — 'TheSubver- 
'  sion  of  an  empire,' — '  Johnson  Versus  Williams,' — '  In  the  Inverse 
'  Proportion,' — 'The  Reversion  of  an  Estate,' — 'The  Conversion  of  the 
'  Gentiles,' — 'The  celebration  of  an  Anniversary,' — 'The  Converse  of  a 
'  proposition,' — '  Witty  Conversation,' — '  A  man  Conversant  or  Versed 
'  in  all  sorts  of  Learning,' — *  The  Advertisements  of  a  News  Paper/ — 
'  A  devouring  Vortex,' — '  The  Diversions  of  the  gay,' — '  The  miseries 
'  of  Adversity,' — '  A  Man  of  a  Versatile  genius,' — '  Severe  Animad* 
'  versions  on  a  person's  conduct,' — '  Notes  and  Animadversions  on 
'Horace/ — 'He  Averted  the  danger/ — 'Mortal  Aversion,' — 'Sublime 
'  Verses," — The  new  Version  of  the  Psalms/ — 'A  Vertigo  in  the  head/ — 
'  Tergiversation,' — '  The  System  of  the  Universe,' — '  The  University  of 
'  Cambridge,  Universally  celebrated  for  its  arts  and  institutions/  &c. 
If  I  had  suggested  to  the  Reader,  without  recalling  to  his  mind  this 
detail,  that  the  various  ideas,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  above  words, 
might  be  and  even  were  connected  with  the  action  of  Stirring  up  the 
Ground,  I  should  have  been  considered,  I  fear,  as  an  idle  Theorist, 
determined  on  the  support  of  my  hypothesis,  however  wild  and 
visionary  it  might  be.  Even  now  the  apprehension  of  such  a  sentence 
on  my  labours  still  continues  to  weigh  upon  my  mind,  and  I  have 
yet  much,  I  fear,  to  perform,  before  we  can  persuade  ourselves  to 
descend  from  the  lofty  heights  of  our  own  imagination,  which  are 
lost  amidst  the  clouds,  to  that  lowly  spot,  on  which  we  trample 
indeed  with  our  feet,  but  on  which  likewise  we  are  destined  to  be 
born,  to  live,  to  act,  to  speak,  to  think,  to  suffer,  and  to  die. 

I  shall  not  pursue  to  a  greater  length  this  vein  of  illustration, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  whole  Work  to  unfold,  as  the  examples, 
which  I  have  already  given,  will  be  sufficient,  I  trust,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Preliminary  Discussion,  in  which  it  is  intended  only  to 
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awaken  the  attention  of  my  Reader  to  the  contemplation  of  the  subject, 
and  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  admission  of  that  new  train  of  ideas, 
which  is  involved  with  the  principles  of  my  hypothesis.  Whatever 
sentence  may  be  passed  on  the  final  success  of  the  Writer  in  esta- 
blishing his  System  ;  the  preceding  facts  will  certainly  prove,  that 
remoteness  of  application,  in  the  sense  of  words,  from  an  original  idea 
cannot  be  urged  against  the  probability  of  my  hypothesis.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  purposes  and  applications  more  various  and  remote 
from  each  other  than  those,  which  we  have  seen  exhibited  in  the 
examples,  above  produced ;  and  yet  it  is  acknowledged,  that  they  are 
all  actually  connected  with  the  action  of  Turning  up  the  EARTH, 
whether  the  original  idea  be  or  be  not  annexed  to  that  action.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  suppose,  what  is  most  probable,  that  such  is  the 
original  idea,  and  we  may  take  occasion  from  hence  to  offer  an 
observation,  which  will  be  perpetually  applicable  in  the  progress  of 
these  enquiries.  We  perceive,  that  in  these  various  applications  of 
VERTO,  and  its  derivatives,  the  original  idea  has  totally  disappeared, 
and  that  these  words  in  their  ordinary  use  are  wholly  remote  from  the 
action  of  Turning  up  the  Earth,  just  as  if  they  had  never  been  derived 
from  that  action,  or  never  applied  to  it.  Now  if  this  original  sense 
of  VERTO  had  been  obscure  or  lost ;  and  if  we  had  possessed  no 
artifices ;  by  which  we  could  recall  the  word  to  its  original  spot  or 
action  ;  all  our  diligence  might  have  been  exerted  in  vain,  when  we 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  Fundamental  idea.  The  Reader  must  be 
prepared  to  expect  the  same  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  when  I  am 
employed  in  examining  a  Race  of  Words  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
Enquiries.  He  is  not  to  imagine,  that  I  shall  be  enabled  at  every 
moment  to  produce  absolute  proofs  of  my  hypothesis,  by  shewing, 
that  the  word,  which  I  examine,  is  or  has  been  actually  connected  with 
the  EARTH. — The  Reader  can  expect  only  to  find  such  evidence,  as 
the  subject  will  admit,  and  when  he  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the 
nature  of  the  question,  and  considers  the  infinite  variety  of  purposes, 
most  remote  from  the  Earth,  to  which  the  terms  of  Language  are 
applied ;  he  will  not  wonder  at  any  deficiency  of  absolute  and  direct 
proof  in  the  support  of  such  an  argument ;  but  he  will  rather  be 
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astonished  to  find,  that  a  regular  and  continued  series  of  discussion, 
imparting  even  an  imperfect  species  of  evidence  on  this  question,  can 
be  instituted  and  pursued  with  any  tolerable  success.  If  the  doctrine, 
that  words  were  originally  derived  from  the  Earth,  had  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged ;  it  would  still  be  as  universally  agreed,  that 
the  idea  of  the  Earth  has  totally  disappeared  in  the  ordinary  appli- 
tion  of  those  words,  and  that  the  original  and  fundamental  idea  was 
to  be  discovered  only  by  the  most  diligent  search,  and  to  be  exhibited 
only  with  full — absolute  evidence  on  certain  occasions.  As  we  pro- 
ceed forward  however  in  these  enquiries,  and  understand  the  nature 
of  the  evidence,  which  is  attached  to  this  subject,  we  shall  be  amazed, 
I  trust,  to  discover,  how  the  force  of  this  evidence  increases,  and  how 
the  coincidence  of  similar  facts  on  similar  occasions,  regularly  and 
perpetually  recurring,  may  at  last  afford  a  species  of  conviction,  which 
was  never  to  be  expected  on  a  subject  like  this  ;  and  which  some 
perhaps  will  consider,  in  its  effect  at  least,  as  invested  with  all  the 
properties  of  proof.  The  Work  must  be  studied  in  the  spirit  of  can- 
dour, and  the  ardor  of  curiosity,  as  a  Work  dedicated  to  the  investi- 
gation of  a  subject  totally  unknown,  and  destitute  of  all  the  means  of 
assistance,  which  were  most  necessary  for  its  production.  As  Lan- 
guages have  never  been  conceived  under  this  point  of  view;  so  the 
expositors  of  those  Languages  have  never  supplied  any  helps,  which 
were  directed  to  that  purpose.  Every  thing  was  to  be  discovered, 
which  related  to  this  view  of  the  question  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suggest  the  laborious  and  painful  researches,  which  the  Writer  was 
destined  to  undergo  in  effecting  these  discoveries. 

The  adepts  in  those  Languages,  which  I  may  be  supposed  least  to 
understand,  and  on  which  little  information  is  to  be  obtained,  as  the 
Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  &c.,  will  no  doubt  perceive,  that  I  have  been . 
sometimes  mistaken  in  the  leading  idea,  which  I  have  attributed  to 
a  word ;  but  they  will  never,  I  trust,  find,  that  1  have  hastily  deli- 
vered my  opinion,  without  first  endeavouring  to  study  the  genius  of 
that  word,  with  due  care  and  diligence.  In  the  explanation  of  terms, 
belonging  to  Languages,  with  which  both  the  Author  and  the  general 
Reader  may  be  supposed  to  be  better  acquainted,  I  shall  sometimes, 

I  fear, 
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I  fear,  be  found  deficient  on  occasions,  where  that  deficiency  was 
least  to  be  expected.  It  will  be  seen,  I  suspect,  that  I  have  omitted  to 
cite  many  passages,  most  known  and  familiar,  which  would  have  been 
singularly  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis.  In  the  curiosa 
felicitas  of  the  Poet  and  the  Orator,  whose  combinations  are  formed 
from  the  influence  of  strong  and  just  impressions,  we  see  the  original 
idea  annexed  to  words  ;  and  from  hence  we  are  enabled  to  draw  the 
most  apposite  and  striking  examples  of  their  primitive  meaning. 
If  I  have  omitted  sometimes  to  avail  myself  of  such  examples,  the  omis- 
sion is  not  always  to  be  attributed  to  the  negligence  or  the  ignorance 
of  the  Writer.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  as  these  enquiries  are 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  words  under  a  certain  point  of  view, 
which  was  never  before  presented  to  the  mind;  innumerable  passages 
may  have  escaped  from  our  recollection,  even  in  those  writers, 
with  which  we  have  been  most  conversant  from  our  earliest  days,  if 
such  passages  have  not  actually  passed  before  us,  since  that  period, 
when  the  very  words,  which  they  are  calculated  to  illustrate,  have 
become  the  objects  of  our  enquiry.  The  deficiencies  of  this  kind, 
whatever  they  may  be,  will  hereafter  be  readily  supplied  without 
effort,  and  without  search ;  and  the  intelligent  observer  will  furnish 
to  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  every  assistance,  which  can 
be  derived  from  this  source. 

The  System,  which  has  been  delivered  in  the  present  Dissertation 
on  the  nature  of  Languages,  would  open  into  a  wide  scene  of  impor- 
tant and  profitable  meditation.  Many  of  these  topics  however  would 
best  be  understood  at  the  conclusion  of  our  labours,  if  that  period 
should  ever  arrive,  when  the  various  facts,  relating  to  Human  Speech, 
shall  have  been  fully  unfolded,  and  firmlj  established.  We  may  bear 
"however  in  our  remembrance  some  of  those  topics,  on  which  our 
attention  should  be  peculiarly  fixed ;  and  as  we  proceed  forward  in  our 
research  we  may  apply  our  discoveries  to  the  elucidation  of  that  mys- 
terious process,  by  which  kindred  Languages  have  been  thus  generated, 
propagated  and  preserved,  over  the  face  of  the  Earth.  We  might 
enquire,  and  we  cannot  but  enquire,  with  the  most  anxious  curiosity, 
whence  it  has  arisen,  '  that  the  same  Elementary  Language  has  been 
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thus  universally  diffused/  we  .might  almost  venture  to  assert,  through 
every  region  of  the  Globe.     We  cannot  even  attempt  to  give  any 
answer  to  this  question,  till  a  great  body  of  facts  shall  have  been 
collected  respecting  the  nature  of  that  Elementary  Language,  about 
which  we  so  anxiously  enquire.     The  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Human 
Race  from  the  same  common  Parents  might  enable  us  to  solve  a  por- 
tion  of  this  difficulty ;    yet  the  diffusion  of  a  Common  Elementary 
Language  is  attended  with  other  circumstances,  which  that  fact  alone 
will  not  be  able  to  explain.     We  shall  discover,  that  this  diffusion  of 
a  Common  Speech  is  involved  likewise  with  the  propagation  of  com- 
mon opinions — of  common  practices,  rites  and  ceremonies,  civil  and 
religious.     It  should  seem   too,   that  all   this  has  been  effected  by 
a  peculiar  process;  just  as  if  one  great  nation  had  been  once  spread 
over  a   wide  extent  of  the  Globe — advanced  in  arts  and  sciences — 
united  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  one  common  Language, 
by  the  same  Religious  observances,  and  the  same  Civil  Institutions. 
Of  a  nation,  thus  great  and  powerful,  existing  in  the  most  remote 
periods,  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  those  Histories  of  the  Pagan 
World,  which  are  considered  as  the  authentic  records  of  Mankind, 
and  which  some  are  disposed  to  reverence  with  peculiar  and  exclusive 
idolatry.     From  these  teachers  or  their  disciples  nothing  can  be  learnt, 
which  will  assist  us  in  accounting  for  the  various  facts,  exhibited  by 
Language,  in  the  most  striking  and  impressive  manner.     We  must 
look  to  higher  authority  for  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  ;  and  the 
Mosaic  History  will  alone  supply  us  with  the  narrative  of  that  extra- 
ordinary event,  to  which  all  our  discoveries  in  Language  at  once  lead 
us,  with  direct  and  irresistible  conviction.     We  must  ascend  to  those 
distant  periods  in  the  Revolutions  of  our  Globe,  when  according  to 
the  first  and  greatest  of  Historians,  "  The  WHOLE  EARTH  was  of  ONE 
"  LANGUAGE,  and  of  ONE  SPEECH." 

Every  portion  of  the  narrative,  which  is  connected  with  this  great 
fact,  is  pregnant  with  the  most  important  truths;  and  must  be  stu- 
died with  all  the  diligence  of  an  enquiring  and  ardent  spirit,  if  we 
are  desirous  of  prying  into  the  secret  history  of  remote  periods  ;  which 
is  indeed  deeply  buried,  though  not,  as  I  conceive,  wholly  and  irre- 
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coverably  lost,  under  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  World.  The  plain  of 
SHIKAR,  propitious  for  the  arts  and  inventions  of  its  inhabitants, — the 
preparation  of"  Clay  for  brick,  and  of  slime  for  mortar — the  building  of 
a  City  and  a  Tower,  are  all  allusions  to  important  events,  which  are 
confirmed  by  dark  though  impressive  traditions,  universally  diffused 
among  the  nations  of  the  Earth.  The  name  of  SHINAR,  whatever  may 
be  the  spot  to  which  it  alludes,  is  deeply  involved  in  the  extraordinary 
event,  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  perhaps  some  future  enquirer 
•will  discover  in  this  significant  term  the  name  of  the  great  tribe  or 
nation,  who  may  lay  claim  perhaps  to  that  universal  Language,  which 
was  spread  over  the  Earth. 

I  have  supposed  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  29,)  that  the  CELTS 
originally  signified  "  the  workers  in  CLAY,  the  artists,  who  made 
"bricks  for  building  —  vessels  of  Pottery,"  &c.  &c.;  and  hence 
Builders — Architects — Potters,  &c.,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
signified  "  the  Illustrious  persons,  who  were  the  great  Artists  of  the 
"  Ancient  World."  I  have  supposed,  that  the  TITANS  have  a  similar 
meaning,  and  belong  to  such  words  as  TITANOS,  (Tiravos,  Calx, 
gypsus,)  &c.  &c.  If,  then,  we  should  venture  to  conjecture,  that  the 
CYNTS,  a  division  of  the  Celts,  still  belong  for  the  same  reason  to 
Co3jww,  &c.  &c.,  as  denoting  the  workers  in  the  same  materials,  we 
shall  see,  how  all  these  ideas  co-operate  to  the  same  end.  We  ought 
to  remember,  that  a  great  nation  still  exists  under  the  name  of  the 
CYNS  or  Cmsese,  who  still  derive  their  glory  from  works  belonging 
to  the  same  matter  of  CCENM/??,  or  Clay ;  and  that  they  have  afforded 
to  the  Western  world  a  name  for  the  most  familiar  and  elegant  of 
our  utensils,  which  is  derived  from  their  own  country.  Aneiirin,  in 
his  Gododin,  has  divided  the  Cells  of  the  British  Isles  into  "  CYNT, 
"  a  Gin/ddil,  a  Phrytlin."  If  we  should  still  proceed  in  the  same 
vein  of  observation,  and  imagine,  that  the  PHRYD//W — the  BRITQMS, 
&c.,  were  possibly  derived  from  the  same  source,  the  illustrious  na- 
tion, who  now  bear  the  name  and  speak  the  Language  of  the 
'.PuRYDf//.?,  would  inform  us,  that  in  their  Language,  PKIDD  or  PRIZ 
denotes  "Mould,  Earth,  &c. ;  fRizaur,  A  Potter;  VRiou-facn,  a 
"  Brick,  or  burnt  tile;  PRIDDOM/,  Potter's  Earth,"  &c.  &c.  YVe  can- 
not 
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not  but  see,  how  the  g-YDDiLS,  or  the  IDDILS  may  bring  us  to  the 
ATLS  or  the  An.-antid<e  ;  and  if  this  process  should  be  just,  we  are 
advanced  to  a  great  point  indeed.  In  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
ATLANTID.E  the  wonders  of  the  Ancient  World  are  deposited  ;  and 
the  Reader  will  certainly  be  astonished,  when  his  mind  is  occupied 
with  this  train  of  reflexions,  to  learn,  that  in  a  Chinese  tradition  refer- 
ring, as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  subversion  of  the  Island  of  the 
ATLANTID^E,  it  is  recorded,  that  "  Maurigasima  was  an  island  famous 
"  in  former  ages,  for  the  excellency  and  fruitfulness  of  its  soil,  which 
"  afforded,  among  the  rest,  a  particular  Clay,  exceedingly  proper  for 
"  the  making  of  those  vessels,  which  go  now  by  the  name  of 
"  Porcelain  or  CHINA  ware."  (Davies  Mythology  of  the  Druids, 
p.  I4Q.)  This  is  assuredly  an  extraordinary  tradition,  as  relating  to 
the  ATLANTID^E,  which  will  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  when  we 
remember,  that  among  the  personages  called  ATLANTID^E  were  ATLAS, 
one  of  the  Titans,  and  his  brother  the  great  worker  in  Clay,  &c, 
Prometheus.  I  have  observed  in  a  former  page,  (1O5,)  that  PERION, 
the  father  ofdmadis,  "  is  the  chief  personage  in  a  transaction,  belonging 
"  to  the  greatest  Physical  event,  which  ever  happened  on  the  face  of  our 
"  globe  ;  "  and  that  this  event,  according  to  the  Chinese,  is  connected 
with  the  plastic  materials  of  Mud  or  Clay.  Now  in  the  Chinese  tra- 
dition, the  personage,  who  was  saved  from  this  Deluge,  was  king 
PEIRUUN,  who  escapes  to  China  in  a  ship,  where  his  arrival  is  still 
celebrated  by  a  yearly  festival.  Even  Mr.  Bryant  has  seen,  who  has 
indeed,  (I  must  solemnly  declare  it,)  seen  nothing  even  of  that,  which 
he  professes  most  to  have  seen,  even  Mr.  Bryant,  I  say,  has  under- 
stood, that  the  Greek  PHORONC?<S,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  flood, 
&c.  &c.  belongs  to  the  character  of  Noah;  but  he  has  not  seen,  that 
the  PHORON  in  PHORONeas  is  the  PEIRUUN  in  the  Chinese  tradition.  It 
must  have  been  seen  by  many,  as  I  suppose,  that  I^ACHUS,  the  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  bears  the  very  name  of  Noah,  PO  NCH,  NOACH  ; 
but  the  Reader  will  be  astonished,  I  conceive,  when  he  finds,  that 
PHORONEUS  is  the  son  -of  Inachus.  The  adepts  in  Druid  lore  will 
now  understand,  that  PHORONCM*,  the  instructor  of  mankind  in  various 
institutions,  belongs  to  the  PHARAON,  the  Higher  Powers,  whose 
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priests  are  the  Pheryllfs,  "  the  first  teachers  of  all  curious  arts  and 
"  sciences."  (Dames,  p.  215.)  The  term  PHARAONT  seems  to  belong 
to  the  Welsh  PERON,  "That  causes  or  bids  to  be,  the  Creator, 
"  the  Lord,"  the  corresponding  verb  to  which  is  PERI,  "To  cause, 
"  to  effect,  to  make,  to  do  ;  to  bid,  to  command  ;"  as  Mr.  Owen  ex- 
plains them  ;  and  we  shall  now  see,  that  PERI  is  nothing  but  the 
Latin  PARO,  "  To  make,  shape,  or  contrive — To  j5rePARE,"  &c.  &c. 
This  glimpse  into  the  dark  regions  of  tradition  will  shew  us,  that 
a  new  system  of  Mythology  must  be  conceived  and  executed,  before 
the  secrets  of  the  Ancient  World  will  be  unfolded  to  our  view. 

The  pursuit  of  this  enquiry  would  lead  us  into  a  wide  field  of 
discussion,  and  as  the  purposes  of  the  present  Dissertation  are,  I  trust, 
sufficiently  fulfilled ;  it  is  necessary  that  these  Preliminary  obser- 
vations should  be  now  brought  to  their  conclusion. — I  must  again 
appeal  to  the  curiosity  and  the  candor  of  my  Reader ;  that  he  may 
proceed  forward  in  these  investigatious,  with  a  mind  willing  to  learn, 
and  pliant  to  conviction.  Every  thing  conspires  in  a  work  of  this 
nature  to  place  the  writer  in  a  perilous  situation,  which  demands  a 
patient  hearing  and  a  favourable  reception. — To  develope,  in  an  in- 
telligible and  conciliating  form,  a  new  and  remote  train  of  ideas — 
to  combat  ancient  prejudices,  either  obstinately  maintained  or  duly 
defended, — to  bring  the  mind  back  again  in  periods  of  learning  from 
a  sophisticated  state,  to  plain  principles  and  simple  conceptions — to  be 
entangled  in  the  toils  of  Language,  unable  to  explain  her  own  processes; 
these  are  all  great  and  important  difficulties,  which  an  enquirer  into 
subjects  like  these,  is  at  every  step  of  his  progress  destined  to  encoun- 
ter, and  bound  to  overcome.  Even  the  private  and  the  personal  causes, 
which  may  impede  a  writer  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Work,  should 
not  be  wholly  forgotten  in  our  estimate  of  his  performance ;  and 
though  they  cannot  be  produced  in  extenuation  of  ignorance  and 
inability,  they  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  pleas  of  palliation  for  the 
lesser  faults  of  omission  and  deficiency.  A  seclusion  from  spots, 
which  are  most  favourable  to  researches  of  this  nature,  from  Libraries, 
where  Languages  are  recorded,  and  from  capitals,  where  they  are 
spoken,  must  have  assuredly  operated  in  diminishing  the  richness  and 
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variety  of  a  work,  for  which  existing  materials  must  be  sought  and 
cannot  be  created. — Much  however  is  first  to  be  performed,  before  the 
subject  can  be  pursued  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  I  have  even  purposely 
refrained  from  engaging  in  the  whole  range  of  the  question,  till  the 
Languages,  with  which  we  are  most  conversant,  shall  have  been  duly 
and  adequately  unfolded.  — To  accomplish  this  object,  even  slender 
stores  may  be  sufficient,  if  they  are  examined  with  diligence  and 
applied  with  effect. 

But  even  seclusion  is  attended  with  its  blessings,  if  it  be  converted 
to  a  good  and  profitable  purpose  ;  and  he,  who  labours  with  diligence 
and  with  zeal,  will  not  often  labour  in  vain.  In  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  incessant  meditation  much  may  be  performed  ;  and  under  the  ope- 
ration of  patience — of  industry,  and  ofardor».all  difficulties  will  vanish, 
and  all  privations  disappear.  Even  the  dreams  of  the  solitary,  though 
they  will  often  terminate  in  error  and  delusion,  may  yet  inspire  mo- 
tives, which  will  enable  him  to  proceed  in  his  career — unwearied  and 
unsubdued — amidst  bright  visions  and  exhilarating  prospects.  He 
may  pass  forward  invigorated  by  the  hopes,  that  all  his  toils  and  his 
labours  will  not  finally  be  exhausted  in  vain,  but  that  they  will  still 
continue  to  impart  a  ray  of  knowledge  to  beings,  who  are  yet  unborn, 
in  ages,  which  are  yet  to  come.  Amidst  these  persuasions — all  the 
difficulties,  which  surround  him,  will  be  unseen  and  unfelt: — He 
will  listen  to  no  other  sounds  but  those,  which  re-echo  his  hopes,  and 
seem  to  realize  his  visions. — If  the  solitary  should  indeed  be  lost 
in  these  delusions,  he  may  appeal  to  the  wisest  of  men,  who  was 
thus  deceived  by  his  good  Demon  into  the  path  of  knowledge,  and 
the  practice  of  virtue :  "  TUVTU,  u>  (pi\e  t-raipe  Kprrwi/,  eu  10-61  ori 
"  670)  BOKW  aKoveiv,  oxTTrep  01  KopufiavrttavTes  TWV  av\wv  SOKOVCTIV 
"  ctKOveiv,  KO.I  ev  ejuoi  avrrj  tj  r/^rj  TOUTWV  TOIV  Xoyiov  fio/ufifi,  KUI  TTOICI 
"  fjLt)  Iwaa-Qai  Ttav  a\\iav  ctKoveiv." — If  the  Author  of  these  Researches 
could  be  admitted  within  the  sphere  of  such  delusions,  his  labours 
would  indeed  be  rewarded,  and  all  their  purposes  be  fulfilled.  If  in- 
deed he  could  be  cheered  by  the  hope,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering the  object  of  his  pursuit, — that  he  was  the  fortunate  being, 
•who  Jirst  disclosed  to  his  fellow-creatures  the  great  mystery  of 

Human 
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Human  Speech,  —  the  mode,  by  which  Man  communicates  with  Man, 
he  might  indeed  exult ; — He  should  then  think,  and  he  should  then 
feel,  that  the  fleeting  period  of  his  life  had  not  passed  away  like  a 
shadow,  a  mere  void  in  the  creation,  without  some  record  of  his 
existence.  He  should  then  think,  and  he  should  then  feel,  that,  from 
the  recesses  of  his  solitude,  he  had  supplied  to  posterity  some  memorial 
of  a  mind,  at  once  ardent  in  its  search,  and  humble  in  its  views, 
which  looked  not  too  high  in  its  pursuit  of  Human  Knowledge, — 
that  object  and  acquisition  of  the  creature  Man ; — but  which  followed 
with  patience — with  perseverance  and  with  zeal,  the  obscure  vestiges 
of  Truth,  on  those  lowly  spots,  where  Truth  is  sometimes  contented 
to  abide,  remote  from  the  lofty  heights,  at  which  Sages  are  wont  to 
gaze,  in  vain  and  unavailing  contemplation. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  WORK, 


AND 


THE   MODE,    IN  WHICH   IT   MAY   BE  STUDIED, 


THE  reasons,  why  the  Work  has  assumed  its  present  form  will  be  explained  in  the  course 
of  its  progress.     Though  all  diligence  has  been  applied  to  render  the  mode  of  its  arrange- 
ment as  commodious  and  impressive  as  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  its  prosecution,  would  admit ;  yet  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that  another 
arrangement  could  have  been  adopted,  in  which  the  same  truths  might  have  been  likewise 
communicated.     In  this  Work  all  the  Radical  words  are  examined,  in  various  Languages, 
in  which  the  letter^?  appears,  either  alone,  or  as  the  first  Consonant,  with  the  Class  C,D,  &c. 
or  the  Labials  M,  B,  &c.,  or  L,  N  following,  as  AR,  AR£  c,  D,  &c.   M,  B,  &c.  L,  N,  and 
likewise  those,  which  appear  under  the  form  AC,  AD,  &c.     From  page  1  to  page  1126  are 
fully  considered  the  Races  of  Words  under  the  Elementary  Characters  AR,  R£  C,  D,  &c. 
R I  N,  L,  as  likewise  those  under  *C,  AD,  &c. — From  page  1127  to  1194  the  words  under 
the  forms  AR,  *R£  N,  L  are  collected  and  briefly  explained  ;   and  from  page  1195  to  1254 
the  words  under  the  forms  AR,  R?  M,  B,  &c.   are  likewise  collected  and  briefly  explained, 
In  the  first  Volume  to  page  520,  the  words  belonging  to  AR^  C,  D,  &c.  and  AC,  AD,  &c. 
are  examined  as  referring  to  a  state  of  rest,  and  as  belonging  to  the  EARTH  considered 
in  that  state. — In  the  second  Volume  to  page  902  are  detailed  the  Words,  under  the  same 
forms,  as  denoting  Agitation,  and  as  belonging  to  the  EARTH  in  a  state  of  Agitation. — The 
Reader  must  not  form  his  judgment  from  the  evidence  alone,  which  is  produced  in  the 
first  Volume,  but  he  must  wait  till  he  has  examined  the  evidence  in  the  second  Volume, 
where  the  same  words  will  be  again  discussed,  and  contrasted  with  the  terms,  denoting 
Agitation  ;    from  whence  perhaps  it  will  appear,   that  the  original  Fundamental  idea  of 
these   Words  is  that  of  Agitation,  though  in  their  secondary   sense  this  idea  has  disap^ 
peared.     From  page   1  to  39  the  parts  of  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  relating  to  the 
Elementary  Doctrine,  which  particularly  belong  to  the  consideration  of  the  Class  C,  D, 
&c.  are  recapitulated.     From  page  4  to  270,  where  the  words  are  considered,  which  relate 
to  a  state  of  rest,  the  Reader  may  pass,  if  he  pleases,  after  a  less  minute  view  to  page  521, 
where  every  thing  must  be  considered  with  the  greatest  attention.     If  the  Reader  should 
be  so  inclined,  the  parts  under  AK?C,  &c.,  and  AC,  AD,  &c.  may  be  studied  separately. 
Thus  VR(C,  &c.  will  be  found  from  page  42  to  95— from  137  to  163,  as  referring  to 
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a  state  of  rest. — From  521  to  651,  as  referring  to  Agitation. — From  876  to  902,  Terms 
for  Noise  under  both  forms  ARJC,  &c.,  and  AC,  'D,  &c.  are  considered.— From  page 
903  to  1126  the  Elementary  form  R|  c,  D,  &c.  N,  L  is  considered.  This  may  be  studied 
as  a  separate  discussion,  affording  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Doctrine.— The 
Elementary  Character  \C,  *D,  &c.  is  considered  from  page  96  to  136 — from  i64  to  270,  as 
referring  to  a  state  of  rest. — From  652  to  875,  as  referring  to  a  state  of  Agitation. — From 
271  to  520  the  Elementary  Character  *C,  AD,  &c.  is  considered,  when  it  is  applied  to  ex- 
press Pronouns,  Verbs  of  Being,  as  IT,  Is,  &c.  &c.  This  part  may  be  regarded  as  entirely 
a  separate  Dissertation  on  the  Composition  of  Verbs,  Pronouns,  &c. — the  nature  of  Parti- 
cles, &c.,  which  the  Writer  has  laboured  with  infinite  care  and  diligence: — Here  the  original 
idea,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  general  lost,  and  the  secondary  one  only  prevails.  If  the 
Reader  wishes  at  the  same  time  to  understand  all  the  evidence  respecting  the  original 
idea,  he  must  proceed  to  page  825,  &c.,  where  the  terms  of  Stability  are  compared  with 
those  relating  to  Agitation.  I  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  whole  Work  should 
be  read  regularly  through,  according  to  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  Writer ;  though  it 
may  be  afterwards  studied  with  advantage  in  separate  parts,  according  to  the  mode,  which 
is  here  detailed  — The  imperfection  of  Language,  and  the  necessity  for  brevity  may  lead 
to  an  ambiguity,  which  it  is  necessary  to  explain. — When  I  say,  that  Languages  are  derived 
from  the  EARTH,  I  mean,  that  Languages  are  derived  from  that  spot,  which  we  commonly 
call  the  EAETH  :  and  here  I  think  nothing  of  the  peculiar  Elementary  Character,  under 
which  words  appear.  When  I  say,  that  words  under  the  Element  "R,  R£  C,  D,  &c.  belong 
to  the  EARTH ;  I  here  suppose  likewise,  that  such  words  belong  to  the  spot,  called  the 
EABTH,  though  I  mean  moreover,  that  the  very  term  EARTH  is  itself  a  word  included  in 
the  same  Race.  In  one  case,  EARTH  denotes  only  the  object,  but  in  the  other,  while  it 
expresses  the  object,  it  must  be  considered  likewise  as  a  -word,  bearing  a  certain  form, 
distinguished  from  other  forms. 


VR.  R. A.—  C,  D,  G,  J,  K,  Q,  S,  T,  X,  Z, 


THIS   ELEMENT*  CONSTITUTES,   IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES, 

A  RACE  OF  WOKBS, 

WHICH    fcELATE, 

EITHER    DIRECTLY    OR    MORE    REMOTELY, 
fro  THE 

EARTH; 

AND 

THE  OPERATIONS,  ACCIDENTS,  AND  PROPERTIES, 

BELONGING  TO  IT. 


*  By  the  symbolical  representation  *R.  R.  *  <—  C,  D,  G,  8tc.,  as  the  Element,  or 
Elementary  Characters,  constituting  a  certain  Race  of  words,  belonging  to  each  other 
and  distinguished  from  other  races,  I  mean  to  express  those  words,  which  appear 
commonly  under  the  three  following  forms.  1st,  Such  words,  of  which  R  is  the  first 
Consonant,  and  the  next  is  one  of  the  Consonants  C,  D.  G,  &c.,  with  a  vowel 
breathing  before  the  R,  as  ARCA,  &c.  This  form  of  words  I  represent  by 
*R.~C,  D,  G,  &c.,  or,  as  it  might  be  written,  ARC,  ARD,  ARG,  &c.,  where  the 

mark 


mark  of  the  Caret  *  is  used  to  express,  that  a  vowel  breathing  is  wanting,  or  is  to  be 
supplied  before  the  R.  2dly,  Those  words,  which  like  the  former  have  R  for  their 
first  Consonant  and  for  the  next  one  of  the  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  8tc.  but  which  have 
no  vowel  breathing  before  the  R,  as  RACE,  ROAD,  &c.  This  form  I  express  by 
R.— C,  D,  G,  &c.,  or,  as  it  might  be  written,  RC,  RD,  RG,  &c.  3dly,  Those 
words,  where  the  r  does  not  appear  at  the  beginning,  but  which  have  for  their  first 
Consonant  one  of  the  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  8tc.,  with  the  vowel  breathing  directly 
preceding  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  as  OCCA,  8cc.  This  form  I  express  by  A. — C,  D,  G,  8cc., 
or,  as  it  might  be  written,  "C,  AD,  AG,  &c.  In  the  first  form,  ARC  ARD  ARG,  &c., 
a  vowel  breathing  may  or  may  not  exist  between  the  R  and  the  C,  D,  G,  &,c. ;  but 
in  the  second  form,  RC,  RD,  RG,  &c.,  it  must  exist  in  order  to  constitute  a  word. 
In  all  the  forms  a  vowel  breathing  may  or  may  not  exist  after  the  C,  D,  G,  8tc.  The 
Consonants  C,  D,  G,  8tc.  are  sometimes  found  single,  and  sometimes  combined  with,, 
each  other.  Words  under  other  forms  are  included  within  the  pale  of  my 
Hypothesis,  when  those  words  are  supposed  to  have  directly  arisen  from  the  forms 
here  exhibited,  as  A-£ARTH,  y-Axv,  W~ARD,  g-UARD,  where  the  h,  y,  w,  and  g 
are  considered  only  as  different  degrees  of  aspiration  annexed  to  the  vowel  breathing. 
The  other  forms,  which,  in  the  process  of  change,  I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  source,  will  be  duly  unfolded  in  the  progress  of  these  discussions.  I  have 
adopted  the  terms  Element  and  Elementary,  as  applied  to  these  Consonants,  because 
I  consider  the  Consonants  to  be  the  Principal,  Fundamental,  Essential  or  Elementary 
parts  of  Language,  by  which  Races  of  words  are  formed  and  preserved,  separate  and 
distinguished  from  each  other. 


CHAP.    I. 

SECT.   I. 
*R.  —  C,  D,  G,  J,  K,  &c. 

Names  for  the  Ground,  Land,  Soil,  &c.  corresponding  with  the  English 

word  EARTH,  as  ERDE,  &c. Terms  derived  from  the  idea  of 

the  peculiar  or  appropriate  place  - — the  Enclosed  or  Secured  Spot 
of  Land  or  EARTH  —  The  EARTH,  by  way  of  distinction,  as 
y-ARD,  csfc. :  hence,  words  denoting  Enclosures  of  Security, 
Safety,  and  of  Defence,  as  g-A.RDen,  &c. ;  or  Security,  Safety, 
and  Defence,  as  gu-An.D,  w-ARD. —  Enclosures  in  general,  of 
any  kind,  and  for  any  purpose,  as  ERKOS,  (E^o?,  Septum,} 
ARCA,  &c.  — Words  signifying  that  which  Enfolds,  Keeps  in 
or  off;  Stops,  Represses,  Compresses,  Constrains,  &c.,  as 
EIRGO,  (E/fyw,  Includo,')  ARceo,  &c.  :  Words  denoting  what  is 
Held  or  Confined  within  a  certain  Spot,  Enclosure,  &c.,  as 

&C. 


Names 


.  R.  A.~C,  D,  G,  J,  K,  Q,  S,T,  X,  Z. 


Names  corresponding  with 
EARTH.  (Eng.) 

AIRTHA.   (Goth.) 

HARD,  EORD,  EORTH,  EORTHE, 

YRTH,  g-EARD.  (Sax.) 
ERDE,  ERDA,  ERTHA,  /I-ERDA, 

/I-ERTHA.  (Al.) 
J-ORD,  ^'-ORDEN.  (Dan.) 
ERD,  AERDE,  EERDE,  &c.  (Belg.) 
ARZ.  (Heb.) 
ARK,  ARC,  &c.  (Chaldee,  Sa- 

maritan,,  Syriac.) 


EARDIAN,  EARDIGAN.  (Sax.) 
Habitare ;  /'.  e.  To  be  on  a 
certain  EARTH  or  Land. 

ORDON.   (Al.)  Habitabat. 

&-EARTH,  /I-EORTH,  &-ERD, 
A-EERT,  &c.  (Eng.  Sax. 
Germ.  Belg.)  Focus ;  /.  e. 
The  Ground,  or  EARTH. 


1  HE  term  EARTH  appears  in  the  various  Dialects  of  the 
Teutonic,  and  in  some  of  the  Eastern  Languages,  as  the  familiar 
name  for  the  Ground,  Land,  Soil,  &c.  &c. ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Element,  AR.  R.  \— C,  D,  G,  J,  K,  Q,S,  T,  X,  Z,  supplies,  in 
these  Languages,  a  familiar  term,  corresponding  in  sense  and 
Elementary  characters  with  our  word  EARTH.  These  various 
terms  for  the  EARTH  are  acknowledged  by  the  Etymologists  to 
belong  to  each  other.  In  Junius,  the  parallel  terms  for  the 
EARTH  are  "  Goth.  AIRTHA.  A.  S.  EORTHE.  Al.  ERDA.  HERDA. 
"  ERTHA.  HERTHA.  Dan.  JORD.  B.  AERDE,  EERDE."  And  in 
Skinner  they  are  thus  represented :  "  EARD,  EORD,  EORTH, 
"  GEARD,  —  Dan.  JORD,  JORDEN,  Belg.  ERD,  AERD,  AERDE, 
"  Teut.  ERD,  ERDE." 

In  Hebrew,  ptf   ARZ   is  the  appropriate  and  familiar  name 
for  the    EARTH  ;    as    will  be  understood   by  learning,    that  it  is 
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adopted    in    the    opening  of  the    Book    of   Genesis.       "  In    the 
"  beginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  EARTH,"  •ptf  ARZ. 
In    Chaldee  plK  ARK  and  jntf  ARG   are   used  for  the  EARTH. 
I   have  represented    the   letter  y    Gnain,    as   it  is   called,   by   G, 
because   it    is    commonly    supposed  to    possess  this    power.      In 
some   cases,    however,    the    sound    of  G    in  this    Hebrew    letter 
becomes  weak,  as  it  does  in  the  English  Might.     In  the  Samaritan 
and  Syriac  the  name  of  the  EARTH  may  be  represented   by  AHZ 
and  ARG.      In   Arabic.   \^j\    ARZ   is   likewise  the  familiar   and 
appropriate   name  of   the  EARTH.       These   Hebrew   and  Arabic 
terms  are   acknowledged   to  belong  to  the  English  word   EARTH 
and  its  parallels.       Mr.  Richardson,    in    his    Arabic    Dictionary, 
gives  us,  among  the  terms  for  EARTH,  ^pj\  ERZ,    ^o^j\  AROOZ, 
which   he  likewise  represents    by    URUZ,   \^>\j\    ARAUZ,    (M*^! 
ARZOOTI,     (^j^Jjjl     A.Rzeen.        The    preceding    article    to    URUZ, 
"  EARTHS,  Grounds,"  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,   is  ^6tj\ 
ERUZ,  "  Firm,  steady,   rooted,  fixed. — Collecting  or  contracting 
"  one's    self.  —  Avaricious,     covetous,     tenacious,     _jj^       Jjj' 
**  ERUzuTErz,  Extremely  tenacious."     We  shall  not  doubt,  that 
ERUZ,  Firm,  steady,  &c.,  belongs  to  URUZ,  the  EARTH,    ("  Thou 
"  Firm-set  EARTH  !  ")      From    the    idea   of    what    holds    Firmly, 
derived  as   we  see  from  the  "  Firm-set  EARTH,"  the  Arabic  word 
passes  into  the  sense  of  Avaricious ;   and  thus  we  can  understand, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  our  enquiries,    how  the  name  of 
the  EARTH    may  supply  ideas,    which   on   the  first  view  appear 
very  remote  from  the  original  source.      Again,    let   us  note  the 
term  Jjl    ERZ,    adopted  in  the   phrase    te  Eruzu'l'ERz,"       The 
Arabic  jj[   ERZ    or   URZ    means,     says   Mr.  Richardson,    "the 
"  Pine,    Cedar;"    and  in  other  senses  we  have  "  EREZ,    A  tree 
"  whose    timber   is    very    hard.      ARIS.  —  Firmly  rooted    (tree)." 
We  here  see,  that  the  name  of  the  Cedar  is  taken   from  the  idea 
of  what   is    Firm,   whether   as  applied   to  its  property  of  being 

a  Firm 
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a  Firm  hard  wood,  or  of  being  Firmly  Rooted.  We  shall  not 
doubt,  I  think,  that  ERZ,  Firm,  Steady,  belongs  to  ERUZ,  Firmly 
Rooted,  &c.,  and  that  they  both  belong  to  URUZ,  the  EARTH. 
Thus  we  see,  how  senses,  apparently  the  most  remote  from  each 
other,  as  Avaricious,  and  a  Cedar,  may  belong  to  the  same  idea, 
as  Firm,  Firmly  Holding,  &c.,  and  how  that  idea  may  have  arisen 
from  the  name  of  the  EARTH.  In  Hebrew  PN  ARZ  is  the 
Cedar,  and  ARZa  is  the  name  of  this  tree  in  Syriac.  —  These 
examples  will  shew  us,  what  difficulties  the  Enquirer  has  to 
encounter,  if  the  intermediate  idea,  by  which  remote  senses  are 
connected,  should  not  be  visible,  and  that  patient  investigation 
can  alone  enable  us  to  discover  those  secret  links,  by  which 
words  are  connected  with  each  other.  The  Reader  will  likewise 
from  hence  learn,  that  remoteness  of  signification  in  words  affords 
no  impediment  to  the  Hypothesis,  which  supposes  that  races  or 
families  of  words  may  by  some  secret  bond  of  union  be  ultimately 
related  to  each  other. 

I  have  recorded  the  Hebrew  IpN  ARZ  according  to  its 
original  and  genuine  representation  in  Hebrew,  without  the  vowel 
points,  which  were  afterwards  added  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  convey  with  more  precision  the  sound  of  words,  as  they  were 
enunciated  by  the  inventors  of  those  points.  The  Reader, 
I  imagine,  well  knows,  that  various  Eastern  Languages,  as 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  &c.,  are  written  without  vowels ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  vowels,  which  exist  in  those  Languages, 
are  of  little  importance  in  discharging  regularly  and  familiarly 
those  offices,  which  the  vowels  in  our  own  Language,  and  in 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  commonly  perform.  In  the  present 
instance  we  have  no  symbol  to  represent  a  vowel  breathing 
between  R  and  Z,  which  has  sometimes  been  heard  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  and  which  is  recorded,  when  the  vowel 
points  are  adopted.  The  Hebrew  IpN  ARZ  has  been  represented, 
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among  various  other  modes,   by  AREZ,  or  ARETZ.      Mr.  Parkhurst 
has  represented  the  supplied  vowel  by  the  Greek  e,  and  the  whole 
word  by  Earej.       The  Reader  will  perfectly  understand,  that  the 
Hebrews    and    Arabs,    &c.    have    acquired    no  art,    unknown    to 
Europeans,  by  which  they  can  speak  a  Language  without  vowels  : 
He  will   instantly  perceive,    that  this    rejection    of  vowels  refers 
only  to  the  writing  of  a  Language,   and  he  will  learn  from   this 
practice  of  the  Eastern  nations,   that  the  symbols  employed    to 
denote    the   vowel    breathings    are    not    absolutely    necessary   in 
recording  words,  or  in  conveying  the   sounds   annexed    to  those 
words.     Every   one  knows,    that  in  reading  our  own  Language 
we  pronounce  a  word  at  once   from  the   idea,  which  the  whole 
symbol   excites   in    our   minds   of  the    object    intended,    without 
stopping   to    consider   the    force   of   those   various    parts    of   the 
symbol,    which   attempt  to   represent    the    sound    of   the    word. 
If   then    Consonants    are   of  themselves    able    to   excite    in    our 
minds  the  idea  of  a  certain  word,  representing  a  certain  object;, 
they   are  able  likewise  to  suggest  at  the   same  time    the  sound, 
by  which  that  word  is  enunciated.      This  practice  of  the   Eastern 
nations  will  prepare  our  minds  for  the  admission  of  an  important 
maxim,  without  which  all  our  researches  would  be  vain  and  futile, 
—  that  vowels  may  be  considered  as  of  no  importance  in  recording 
Languages ;    but  that  the  Consonants  alone  are  the  efficient  parts 
of  words,  by  which  Human  Speech  is  propagated  and  preserved. 

The  principles  of  the  Theory,  on  which  this  work  is  founded, 
have  been  fully  explained  in  the  Introductory  Dissertation,  with 
which  I  suppose  my  Reader  to  be  already  acquainted ;  yet  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  state,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  general 
idea  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  there  unfolded.  The  Reader 
will  perceive,  that  though  the  name  of  the  EARTH  in  the 
Dialects  of  the  Teutonic  has  assumed  various  forms,  as  AIRTHA, 
EARD,  EORD,  YRTH,  ERD,  AERDE,  J-ORD,  &c.  &c.,  yet  that 

the 
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the  letter  R,  together  with  the  consonants   T,  D,  still  remain, 
and   we   know,  that   these   Consonants  have  been  ever  acknow- 
ledged    by    Grammarians     as     Cognate,     or     such     Consonants, 
which    from    their   affinity    familiarly  pass    into   or  are   Changed 
into    each    other.       If    we    proceed    however   to    examine     the 
examples  before  us,  we  shall  perceive,  that  other  Consonants  pass 
into  each  other  in   conveying  the  same  idea  of  the  EARTH.      We 
find,  that  in  the  Eastern  Languages,   the  name  for  the  EARTH 
has  been  represented  under  various  forms,  as  ARZ,    ARES,  ARETZ, 
ARZ,  ERZ,    AROOZ,  ARAUZ,  URUZ,   ARK,  ARG,   &c. ;   where  we 
perceive,   that  Z,  S,  K,  G  are  to  be  added  to  T,  D,  and  that  they 
are  all  to  be  considered  as  Commutable  into  each  other,  in  repre- 
senting the  same  idea  of  the  EARTH.     The  letters  h,J,g,  pre- 
ceding the  vowels  at  the  beginning  of  some  of  these  words,  as 
A-ERTHA,  y-ORD,  g--EARD,    may  be  considered  only  as  different 
degrees  of  aspiration  annexed  to  these  vowels.     The   h  after  the 
T  in  EART&,  -&c.  represents  only  another  sound  of  T,   and  the  en 
in  j-ORD-en    is    an  appendage    to  J'-ORD,    which    is    the  simple 
genuine  form.      Thus  then,    if  we  should  be  desirous  of  repre- 
senting the  familiar  name  for  the  EARTH,  as  it  appears  in  various 
Languages,  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  we  ought  not  to  express 
it  under  this  or  that  peculiar  form,   as  EARTH,  ERDE,  &c.,  but 
we  should  say,   that  it  might  properly  be   represented   by  any  of 
the  Commutable   Consonants,   T,  D,  Z,  S,  K,  G,    with  R    before 
them,   as  ART,  ARD,   &c.      I    have    before   stated,    that  by   the 
mark   A  prefixed    to   the   R,    I    mean    to   express,    that  a   vowel 
breathing  is  wanting,  or  is  to  be  supplied  before  the  R.     I  have 
justly  omitted   the  vowels  employed   in  expressing  these   words, 
because,    as    we   see,  they   have   been   all    adopted    without  any 
marks  of  distinction  of  one  vowel  from  another.      I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  employ  a  mark  for  a  vowel   breathing  before  the 
R,  in  order  to  represent,  that  a  vowel  breathing  has  been  used  in 
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all  the  terms  for  the  EARTH  in  that  position;  and  I  have  omitted 
to  employ  that  mark  in  other  places,  because  in  those  places,  as 
after  the  R  and  after  the  T,  D,  &c. ,  it  has  sometimes  appeared 
and  sometimes  not  appeared.  We  know,  that  the  letter  J  is 
only  the  softened  sound  of  G,  as  pronounced  in  George  —  that  Q 
is  only  a  Ch,  or  G  with  the  sound  of  u  after  them,  and  that  X  is 
only  a  combination  of  KS,  CS,  &c.  Thus  we  might  venture  to 
observe,  that  the  familiar  name  of  the  EARTH,  in  the  dialects  of 
the  Teutonic  and  some  of  the  Eastern  Languages,  may  be  repre- 
sented in  an  abstract  general  way  by  AR.  — C,  D,  G,  J,  K,  Q,  S,  T, 
X,  Z.  We  perceive,  moreover,  that  this  mode  of  representing 
EARTH,  &c.  would  perfectly  distinguish  it  from  all  other  names 
for  that  object,  as  from  the  Greek  Chthon,  (xQuv,~)  the  Latin  Terra, 
where  the  T  precedes  and  the  R  follows,  Tellus,  &c.  &c. 

The  Reader,  whom  the  principles  of  Science  have  taught  to 
understand  the  importance  of  symbols,  and  -of  converting  par- 
ticular into  general  representations,  will  readily  admit,  that  the 
simple  and  obvious  artifice,  which  I  have  here  adopted,  of 
expressing  in  general  terms  the  name  of  the  EARTH,  may  open 
into  a  new  world  of  ideas,  and  may  perhaps  enrich  the  imperfect 
art  of  Etymology  with  a  series  of  truths  resembling  the  de- 
ductions of  Science.  When  the  artificial  method  of  Algebraical 
notation,  by  applying  symbols  and  using  general  for  particular 
expressions  of  quantity,  had  been  once  adopted  ;  it  might  have 
been  safely  predicted,  that  a  new  Science  was  invented,  which 
would  at  last  conduct  the  understanding  to  truths  the  most 
important  and  remote.  In  adopting  this  artificial  mode  of  repre- 
senting generally  the  name  of  the  EARTH  by  ARC,  ARD,  ARG,  &c., 
I  have  in  fact  only  applied  the  Eastern  manner  of  expressing  the 
same  object,  as  ARZ,  ARG,  &c.  The  A,  which  is  here  used,  only 
represents,  what  my  symbol  A  does,  the  existence  of  a  vowel 
breathing  in  that  place ;  and  is  not  considered  as  expressing  the, 
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sound  of  any  particular  vowel ;  since  a  vowel  point  is  added  to 
A  in  Hebrew,  &c.,  in  order  to  represent  the  sound  of  the 
particular  vowel,  which  is  there  applied. 

We  may  well  imagine,  that  an  object  so  important  to  man 
as  that  of  the  EARTH  or  Ground  would  supply  a  plenteous  source 
of  ideas,  and  form  a  great  race  of  words  expressing  those  ideas. 
This  we  should  all  readily  imagine,  on  the  first  view  of  the 
question  a  priori ;  but  the  wide  sphere  of  action,  through  which 
that  object  has  extended  its  influence,  will  be  understood  only 
by  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  discussions  in  the  present 
volume.  We  shall  at  once  admit,  that  words,  which  express 
Operations  performed  on  the  Ground,  as  Digging  —  Ploughing — 
Harrowing,  &c.,  or  which  denote  some  Accident  or  Property 
belonging  to  it,  as  that  which  is  Low,  Inferior — the  Base  — 
Bottom —  Foundation  —  Firmness  —  Stability  —  Solidity,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
would  be  all  naturally  derived  from  some  words,  signifying  the 
EARTH  or  Ground.  I  shall  shew,  in  the  progress  of  these 
Enquiries,  that  all  the  explanatory  terms,  which  I  have  here 
adopted,  are  directly  taken  from  certain  words,  under  different 
Elements,  denoting  the  EARTH  or  Ground.  The  terms  Solidity 
and  Foundation  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Solum  and  Fundus, 
the  Ground ;  and  1  shall  shew  in  the  present  volume,  that  for  the 
same  reason  the  Greek  ARcfo,  (A^,  Principium,  Exordium, 
Initium,  Fundamentum,}  the  Foundation,  and  the  Latin  O  IGO, 
belong  to  our  Element  ARC,  &c.  the  EARTH,  ARK,  &c.  &c. 
From  ARC/I*,  (A^,)  are  acknowledged  to  be  derived  ARCH,  as 
ARCH- Bishop,  &c.,  A^cnitecture,  &c.  &c. ;  and  thus  we  see  how 
Languages  have  been  formed.  We  may  well  imagine,  likewise, 
what  a  variety  of  terms  would  be  derived  from  the  ideas,  which 
I  have  above  exhibited,  by  metaphorical  allusion.  The  strongest 
term,  which  we  have  in  our  Language,  to  express  the  most 
violent  state  of  mental  Solicitude,  is  taken  from  an  Operation 
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performed  on  the  Ground,  as  '  To  HARROW  up  the  Soul.'  I  shall 
shew,  that  HARROW  belongs  to  EARTH,  HERTHA,  &c.,  and  that 
the  second  consonant  of  our  Element  ARC,  &c.  has  been  lost. 
This  is  manifest  by  comparing  it  with  the  parallel  terms  in  other 
Languages,  which  the  Etymologists  have  produced,  as  HARSE, 
HERCE,  HERSE,  (Fr.)  HARCKE,  (Germ.)  The  form  of  the 
French  HFRSE  will  shew  us,  that  the  French  word  HARASSER, 
and  the  English  HARASS,  are  derived  from  the  metaphor  of 
tearing  up  the  EARTH  with  the  HARROW  or  HERSE..  This 
instance  of  HARROW  will  convince  us,  that,  even  when  by  the 
accidents  of  mutation  the  important  part  of  our  Elementary 
form  has  been  lost,  we  are  still  not  destitute  of  resources,  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  the  relation  of  a  word  to  its  true  origin. — 
Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  above  adopted,  Solicitude, 
derived  from  Solicito,  which  is  acknowledged  to  signify,  in  its 
first  sense,  "  To  Stir,  or  Dig  up,  properly  tine  Ground,"  Solum, 
Citare.  This  instance  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  illustrate, 
how  ideas  most  connected  with  mental  sensations  may  be  derived 
from  the  Ground. 

Simple  and  obvious  as  the  idea  is,  that  the  name  of  the 
EARTH  would  be  attended  by  a  numerous  class  of  Derivatives ; 
yet  we  do  not  find,  that  the  Etymologists  have  profited  by 
a  notion  so  manifest,  as  it  should  seem,  and  indisputable.  We 
shall  scarcely  find,  in  the  progress  of  these  discussions,  a  single 
instance,  in  which  the  Etymologists  of  our  own  Language  have 
derived  words  from  the  term  EARTH.  If  the  Reader  should 
imagine,  that  in  my  Hypothesis  this  idea  is  extended  beyond  its 
due  bounds;  he  will  at  least,  I  trust,  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
a  conception  of  considerable  promise,  and  that  an  abundance  of 
examples  must  necessarily  exist,  in  which  this  cause  has  exerted 
its  influence.  It  will  be  at  once  understood,  that  these  Derivatives 
from  the  name  of  the  EARTH  will  be  discovered  by  the  same 
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record,  which  was  adopted  in  ascertaining  the  affinity  between 
the  EARTH  and  its  parallel  terms  AIRTHA,  &c. ;  namely,  by  the 
existence  of  the  same  set  of  Commutable  Consonants,  and  of 
the  same  or  similar  ideas.  The  record  of  the  origin,  from  which 
the  Derivatives  spring,  will  be  as  faithfully  preserved  in  the 
forms  of  these  Derivatives,  as  in  the  forms  for  the  various  names 
of  the  EARTH  itself;  though  considerable  difficulty  will  oftentimes 
arise  in  discovering  the  similar  ideas,  by  which  the  original 
and  derived  object  are  connected  with  each  other.  The  sense, 
which  the  Derivative  bears,  will  oftentimes  appear  entirely  remote 
from  that  of  its  origin ;  and  all  our  sagacity  will  be  required  to 
discover  the  common  notion,  by  which  their  affinity  is  recognised. 
I  have  before  exhibited  the  same  sentiment,  as  it  cannot  be  too 
deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  Reader.  It  will  be  allowed 
by  all,  that  the  name  of  the  EARTH,  AIRTHA,  &c.  &c.  would  supply 
various  Derivatives  in  those  Languages,  in  which  it  was  the 
appropriate  and  familiar  name  for  that  object,  as  in  the  Dialects 
of  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Samaritan;  but  we  shall  find,  that  it  has  extended  its  influence 
to  other  Languages  likewise,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  as  the 
appropriate  and  familiar  name  for  the  Ground,  but  in  which 
a  certain  Affinity  has  been  acknowledged  to  exist,  as  in  Latin, 
Greek,  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  &c.  &c.  The  wide  sphere  of 
Human  Speech,  through  which  this  Affinity  extends,  and  the 
nature  of  that  Affinity,  will  be  understood  only  from  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  succeeding  discussions. 

The  Consonant  r,  as  it  is  enunciated  by  different  organs, 
has  sometimes  the  strong  sound,  annexed  to  that  letter;  and 
sometimes  it  serves  only  to  lengthen  out  the  sound  of  the  vowel 
breathing,  by  which  it  is  preceded.  Thus  we  are  unable  to 
distinguish,  without  some  effort  of  the  voice,  between  Father  and 
Farther.  In  general,  the  strong  sound  of  r  is  lost  in  Farther, 

but 
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but  sometimes  we  find  it  attached  to  Father;  and  thus  we  see,  how 
it  is   lost  by  one  mode  of  expressing   a    vowel    breathing,   and 
gained  by  another.     Our  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  r  may  be 
considered   only   as    the    preceding   vowel   sound   lengthened,  or 
sometimes  as   producing  little   or  no  effect,  and  might   be  safely 
represented    by    vowels,     as    in    Border  — •  Order  —  Recorder  — 
Must-Ard  —  Fornur —  Farmer  —  Corn  —  Eastern  —  Short,  &c.  &c., 
which    might    be   written    Bawder,    Auder,    Recawder,    Must-ad, 
Faumer,  Faamer,   Cauen,   Fasten,   Shawt,  &c. ;    and  this  mode  of 
representation,    which    applies    to    innumerable    other    instances, 
would   express    with    sufficient    accuracy   the  force   of  r    in    the 
ordinary  sound  of  these  words.      The   strong  sound  of  r  is   in 
my  organs  expressed  by  an  effort  of  the  voice,  which   I  seem  to 
perceive    likewise   in   the   enunciation  of  others.     This  effort  is 
sometimes   so  marked,  as  to  appear  painful  in  the  speaker,   and 
to  become    disgusting    to    the    hearer.      Robert    Ainsworth    thus 
describes  the  strong  and  the  softened  sound  of  R.      It  is  formed, 
he  says,    "  in  the  upper  part  of   the  throat,    but   so  vibrated  by 
"  a  quaver  of  the  tongue,   and  allision  on  the  teeth,  that  it  makes 
"  a  sound  like   the  grinning  of  a   dog,   whence   it  is  called  the 
"  canine  letter:    but  the  Romans,   on  the   contrary,    give   it  so 
•'  soft    and   lisping    a    sound,    that    in    writing   they    sometimes 
cl  omitted  it,  calling  the  Etrusci,    Thusci,  or  Tusci ;  and  especially 
"  before  S  ;   thus  Ennius  writ  Prosus,  Rusus,  for  Prorsus,  Rursus.:> 
From  these  observations  we  shall  not  wonder,  that  the  Elementary 
form  ARC,  ARD,  &c.,  or  ArC,   VD,  &c.  passes  into  AC,  AD,  &c. 
Under  the  form  AC,  AD,   AG,  &c.  we  have  ESTIA,  (E<rT<«,)    AGO, 
Occo,  (Lat.)  HOUGH,  £c.      It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  every 
word  under  the  form  AC,  AD,  &c.  has  arisen  from  another  word 
under  the  form  ARC,  ARO,  &c.  ;    but  that  these  forms  familiarly 
pass  into  eacli  other,   and    belong   to  each  other.      It  should  be 
observed,    however,  that   each  form,    though   united  together   by 

the 
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the  closest  affinity,  may  be  considered  as  generating,  by  its  own 
Elementary  powers,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  Race  of  words 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  distinct  in  some  measure  from  the  other. 
The  Reader  will  be  enabled  only  from  the  examples  to  under- 
stand the  force  of  this  remark,  and  to  comprehend  the  mode  by 
which  one  Race  of  words  passes  into  another;  and  yet  each 
Race  may  be  regarded  under  one  point  of  view,  as  a  distinct 
class,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  marks  of  difference  and 
the  record  of  similitude.  It  is  thus  in  the  natural  world,  that 
Races  of  animals,  which  are  allied  to  each  other,  exhibit  at  once 
their  appropriate  characters  of  distinction  and  of  affinity. 

A  vowel  sometimes  exists  between  the  R  and  the 
C,  D,  &c.  in  the  Elementary  form  ARC,  ARD,  &c.,  as  in  the 
Hebrew  Aretz,  &c.  ;  and  when  in  this  case  the  vowel  breathing 
before  the  R  is  lost,  we  have  a  Race  of  words  generated, 
belonging  to  the  form  RC,  RD,  &c.,  as  Rus,  (Lat.)  ROUT, 
ROOT,  ROAD,  and  the  term,  which  I  find  it  convenient  so  often 
to  adopt,  RACE,  &c.  &c.  &c.  We  see,  that  in  the  different  senses 
of  the  word  RACE,  as  the  ROOT  or  Stock  from  which  a  family 
springs,  and  the  Course  performed  on  a  ROAD,  we  are  brought 
to  the  Ground,  as  the  common  Spot,  to  which  these  two  senses 
belong.  In  such  terms,  as  Onuza,  (Ofu£a,)  ORYza,  RICE,  and 
ERUT/ZTOS,  RED,  we  see  how  the  form  ARC,  ARD,  &c.  passes  into 
the  form  RC,  RD,  &c.  We  shall  readily  understand,  that  the  idea 
of  Colour  would  be  taken  from  the  Ground,  or  EARTH,  as  ex- 
hibiting EARTHS,  or  Soils,  of  various  Colours.  I  shall  shew  in 
a  future  volume,  when  I  consider  the  Element  CL,  SL,  &c.,  that 
Soil,  (Solum,)  Colo,  and  Color,  belong  to  each  other.  It  may 
be  observed  of  the  form  RC,  likewise,  what  we  have  remarked 
concerning  the  form  AC,  AD,  &c.,  that  RC,  when  once  ex- 
isting, would  generate  a  Race  of  words  distinct  in  some  degree 
from  the  class,  from  which  it  was  derived.  We  perceive  that 

the 
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the  two  forms  of  the  Element  RC,  RD,  &c.,  and  AC,  AD,  &c., 
do  not  directly  pass  into  each  other,  and  are  only  related 
through  the  medium  of  the  form  ARC,  ARD,  &c. 

My  hypothesis  is,  that  all  these  forms  supply  a  Race  or  Races 
of  words,  which  directly  or  more  remotely  belong  to  such  terms 
as  EARTH,  AIRTHA,  &c. ;  and  that  they  relate  to  the  EARTH, 
or  to  the  Operations,  Accidents,  and  Properties  attached  to  it. 
By  the  expression  Directly  or  more  remotely  I  mean,  that  the 
words  under  those  forms,  either  directly  themselves  denote  the 
EARTH,  with  the  Operations,  &c.  attached  to  it;  or  that,  however 
various  may  be  their  senses,  or  however  abhorrent  those  senses 
may  appear  from  the  ideas  connected  with  that  object,  they  are 
all  ultimately  to  be  referred,  in  degrees  of  distance  more  or  less 
remote,  to  the  EARTH  and  its  Operations,  &c.,  by  that  process  of 
change,  under  which  ideas  and  words  pass  into  each  other. 
I  have  stated,  that  by  the  Race  of  words  under  these  forms, 
AR.R.  \---C,  D,  &c.,  I  mean  those  words,  which  have  RC,  RD, 
&c.  with  or  without  a  vowel  breathing  before  the  R,  for  their 
first  Consonants,  and  likewise  those  words,  which  have  C,  D,  &c. 
for  their  first  Consonant,  with  a  vowel  breathing  before  the  C,  D, 
&c.  I  have  said  that  the  Elementary  Consonants  are  the  first 
Consonants  in  a  word,  because  I  consider  the  word  to  be  in  its 
simple  state,  before  the  process  of  composition  has  taken  place, 
and  because  they  are  commonly  found  in  that  state. 

When  I  affirm,  that  words  under  the  forms  R.R.A.-~  C,  D, 
&c.  are  thus  related  to  each  other;  I  must  be  supposed  to 
mean,  that  the  RC,  RD,  &c.  and  C,  D,  &c.  in  these  words 
represent  the  true  Elementary  forms,  that  is,  that  they  are 
themselves  significant,  and  not  derived  from  any  other  source 
or  Element.  Thus  in  Astonish,  Etonner,  (Fr.)  Erstaunen,  (Genii.) 
the  Ast,  Et,  Erst,  do  not  represent  the  Elementary  form 
AR. R.  A. — C,  D,  &c. ;  nor  are  they  of  themselves  significant,. 

but 
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but  they  are  compounds  of  A,  £,  Er,  and  ST,  T,  a  portion  of 
the  Element  ST  N,  SN,  TN.  I  have  placed  the  mark  —  over 
the  ST,  to  shew  that  ST  does  not  represent  an  Elementary  form, 
of  which  S  is  the  first  Consonant,  and  T  the  second ;  but  that 
ST  is  to  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  sounds  attached  to 
the  first  Consonant  sound  in  an  Element,  of  which  S,  or  T,  &c. 
is  the  first  Consonant,  and  N  the  second.  In  such  terms  as 
Assist,  Assisto,  which  are  compounds  of  Ad  and  Sisto,  the  As 
or  Ad  belongs  indeed  to  our  Element,  and  would  therefore  be 
once  considered  in  its  proper  place;  but  the  second  S  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  Element  SS,  ST ;  and  therefore 
the  Ass  in  these  words  does  not  belong  to  our  Elementary  form, 
nor  are  the  words,  to  which  it  is  attached,  among  the  objects 
of  our  Hypothesis. 

We  have  seen,  that  EARTH,  AIRTHA,  &c.  have  assumed  the 
forms  /i-ERTHa,  J-ORD,  j-ORoen,  ^-EARD  ;  where  we  may 
perceive,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  how  the  simple  vowel 
breathing  before  the  ART,  ARD,  &c.  passes  through  the  aspirate 
breathing  h  to  those  stronger  aspirations,  which  are  represented 
by  Consonants.  I  shall  consider,  in  another  volume  of  my 
Work,  a  great  Race  of  words  which  appear  under  the  Element 
G  —  RT,  J  —  RT,  &c. ;  and  it  will  there  be  discussed,  whether 
these  forms  ART  and  g  —  ART,  or  G  —  RT,  originally  belonged 
to  each  other,  by  the  process  which  is  here  exhibited.  Whatever 
might  be  the  process,  from  which  the  Element  G  —  RT  arose; 
\ve  may  observe,  that  when  it  was  once  formed,  it  may  be 
considered  as  totally  distinct  from  any  other  Element,  and  as 
generating  a  race  of  words  peculiar  to  itself.  I  shall  discuss 
only  in  this  volume  those  words,  under  the  forms  A-ART,  y-ARD, 
£--ARD,  &c.,  which  directly  connect  themselves,  as  I  conceive, 
with  our  Element  ART,  &c.  We  shall  find,  that  almost  all  the 
words  with  the  aspirate  h  before  AR,  A.-~-C,  D,  6cc.  must  be 
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referred  to  the  Element  ART,  and  the  letters  w  and  v  will 
frequently  supply  another  state  of  the  vowel  breathing  before 
ARC,  ARD,  £c.,  AC,  AD,  &c.  ;  as  v-lRio-is,  v-EsTA,  (belonging 
to  Esx/a,  Emu,  Terrae  Dea,)  which  presents  to  us  a  race  of 
words  directly  connected  with  those  attached  to  our  Element. 
We  shall  find,  likewise,  in  the  progress  of  these  Enquiries,  that 
the  Element  AR.  R.A.  —  C,  D,  &c.  has  furnished  other  forms, 
which  will  be  duly  examined  in  their  proper  places,  and  which 
can  only  be  fully  understood  by  tracing  the  process  of  changes 
in  the  examples  exhibiting  that  process. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  many  Eastern  Languages,  as  the 
Hebrew,  &c.,  Consonants  only  are  used,  and  that  the  Vowels  are 
rejected  ;  that  is,  the  vowels  which  exist  in  those  Languages 
do  not  perform  the  same  offices,  which  they  do  in  modern 
Languages.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  that  this  rejection  of 
the  vowels  refers  only  to  the  writing  and  recording  of  a  Language, 
and  not  to  the  speaking  of  it,  in  which,  as  we  all  know,  Vowels 
are  equally  necessary  as  Consonants.  We  may  divide  the  Con- 
sonants into  three  Classes:  i.  B,F,  P,  V,  M;  2.  C,  D,  G,  J, 
K,Q,  S,  T,  X,Z;  3.  L,  N,  R.  The  letters  in  the  first  class, 
B,  F,  P,  V,  M,  have  been  called  Labials,  and  familiarly  pass  into 
each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  In  the  second  class, 
which  belongs  to  the  Element  now  under  discussion,  C,  D,  G,  &c. 
pass  likewise  familiarly  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest:  and  the  letters  of  the  third  class,  L,  N,R,  may  be  considered 
as  distinct  from  each  other,  and  as  having  laws  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  these  classes  are  not 
sometimes  connected  ;  as  we  shall  find  that  all  the  consonants, 
under  certain  circumstances,  pass  into  each  other.  Still,  however 
the  distinctions  are  preserved,  and  no  confusion  arises  from  this 
partial  connection  of  the  classes  ;  as  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  distinction,  or  of  preserving  and  recording  the  distinctive 
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affinities  of  words,  that  certain  Consonants  regularly  and  familiarly 
pass  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  partial 
connection  of  these  classes  with  each  other,  like  the  exceptions 
to  a  Rule,  serves  rather  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  general 
principle  of  distinction.  The  mode,  in  which  these  classes  are 
connected,  is  conducted  by  laws  of  uniformity,  which  afford  marks 
of  distinction  not  less  defined  than  those,  which  belong  to  the 
more  general  analogies.  We  perceive,  in  this  arrangement,  how 
the  combination  of  these  classes  will  afford  various  Elementary 
Characters,  distinct  from  each  other.  The  first  class  with 
itself  and  the  others  will  exhibit  the  Elements  B,  &c.  —  B,  &c., 
B,  &c.—  C,  &c.,  B,  &c.—  L,  B,&c.  — N,  B,  &c._  R.  From  the 
second  we  have  C,  &c. — C,  &c.,  C,  &c.  —  B,  &c.,  C,  &c.  —  L, 
C,&c.  —  N,  C,  &c.  —  R.  And  from  the  third  we  have  R— B,  &c., 
and  *RC,  &c.,  the  Element  which  we  are  about  to  examine. 
Now  all  these  Elementary  characters  express  names  for.  the 
Ground — Soil  —  Earth,  and  may  be  considered  as  distinct  from 
each  other.  The  other  combinations,  which  are  afforded  under 
this  arrangement,  as  L  —  B,  &c.,  L  —  C,  &c.,  and  the  minuter 
observations  upon  these  forms,  are  discussed  in  their  due  places. 
What  I  have  now  exhibited  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  Con- 
sonants thus  combined  from  these  classes,  if  the  classes  are 
distinct  from  each  other,  as  I  have  represented,  afford  full  and 
ample  records  of  distinctive  affinity  in  classes  of  words ;  that 
is,  of  the  affinity  between  words  annexed  to  a  certain  class,  as 
distinguished  from  words  belonging  to  another  class. 

It  will  be  granted,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Etymologist  to  discover  those  words,  which,  by  passing  into  each 
other,  belong  to,  or  are  related  to  each  other.  If  words  pass  into 
each  other,  they  must  carry  with  them  the  train  of  ideas  which 
they  convey ;  and  thus  the  affinity  of  words  to  each  other  must 
be  discovered,  by  shewing  that  they  contain  the  same  or  similar 
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ideas,  and  that  their  forms  have  passed  into  each  other,  as  di- 
stinguished from  other  forms.  I  shall  now  consider  the  changes 
of  these  forms,  and  shew  the  mode  by  which  such  affinity  can 
be  ascertained,  as  it  relates  to  those  changes  only,  and  not  to 
the  ideas  conveyed,  which  form  a  separate  enquiry.  It  will 
be  agreed,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  or  to  enquire  about  the 
affinity  of  certain  words  to  each  other,  if,  in  the  process  of  change, 
all  words  pass  into  each  other,  without  any  recording  marks  of 
difference  or  distinction,  by  which  one  set  or  class  of  words  can 
be  separated  from  another.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  component 
parts  of  words,  or  letters,  by  the  changes  of  which  into  each 
other  these  various  forms  are  produced,  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  supply  these  marks  of  distinction;  that  is,  it  is  necessary 
that  certain  letters  should  so  regularly  and  familiarly  pass  into 
or  be  changed  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  that 
the  words,  in  which  such  letters  are  found  thus^familiarly  passing 
into  or  commutable  into  each  other,  may  be  justly  said  to  belong 
to  each  other,  as  distinguished  from  different  sets  and  classes  of 
words. 

It  is  the  duty  therefore  of  the  Etymologist  to  discover 
such  letters,  which,  by  thus  regularly  and  familiarly  passing  into 
each  other  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  will  afford  those  marks 
or  records  of  distinction  by  which  the  affinity  of  words  is  ascer- 
tained. If  any  letters  should  be  found,  which  pass  into  each 
other,  without  supplying  any  such  records  of  affinity,  these 
should  be  rejected,  as  useless,  and  impeding  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Etymologist,  however  important  those  letters  may  be  in 
fulfilling  other  purposes.  Such  letters,  which,  by  passing  into 
each  other  create  difference  of  forms,  without  supplying  any 
distinctive  records  of  the  affinity  of  those  forms,  must  impede 
and  embarrass  the  art  of  the  Etymologist,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  discover  the  Affinity  of  forms,  amidst  all  the  disguises  of 
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difference  and  variety.  Now  the  Consonants  supply  these  di- 
stinctive records  of  Affinity,  and  the  Vowels  do  not ;  that  is, 
certain  Consonants  pass  into  each  other  regularly  and  uniformly, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  but  the  Vowels  all  pass  perpetually 
into  each  other  without  any  distinction  ;  that  is,  they  all  pass 
into  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  set  or  class  of 
vowels,  which  are  familiarly  comutable  into  each  other,  as  distin- 
guished from  or  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  I  shall  not  stop 
to  enquire,  which  vowels  have  the  greatest  affinity  or  similitude 
in  sound  to  each  other:  I  shall  only  observe,  that  this  affinity, 
if  any  such  there  be,  forms  no  barrier  of  distinction,  by  which 
these  vowels  are  separated  from  the  rest,  but  that  they  all  per- 
petually pass  into  each  other,  without  supplying  any  distinctive 
records  of  affinity  to  the  words,  in  which  they  are  used.  The 
Consonants,  therefore,  should  alone  be  regarded  by  the  Etymo- 
logist in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  the  vowels  be  entirely 
rejected  from  his  consideration.  Thus  the  Elementary  forms 
ARC,  ARD,  &c.  — CR,  DR,  TR,  &c.,  CL,  SL,  &c.,  are  sufficient 
to  mark  the  distinction  between  certain  distinct  and  separate 
names  for  the  Spot  on  which  we  live  and  tread,  as  EARTH,  ERDE, 
&c.,  Terra,  Daiar,  (Welch,)  and  Solum,  Soil;  and  they  are  suf- 
ficient likewise  to  mark  the  affinity  of  words  belonging  to  these, 
and  to  shew,  that  each  class  is  separate  or  distinguished  from 
the  other;  as  of  HARD  to  EARTH,  ERDE,  &c.  —  of  DVRUS,  to 
TERR#,  DAIAR,  &c.,  and  of  SoLidus,  to  SOLWW,  SOIL,  &c.  Here 
we  see  at  once,  how  Consonants  may  preserve  and  record  that 
distinctive  Affinity,  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  my  Reader. 

That  the  Vowels  perpetually  pass  into  each  other  without 
distinction,  and  that  the  Consonants  familiarly  preserve  these 
regular  and  distinctive  changes,  such  as  I  have  represented,  will 
be  seen  from  the  general  current  of  examples  of  words  passing 
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into  each  other.  The  Reader  has  only  to  cast  his  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes  over  the  Etymologicon  of  any  Language,  or  to  recollect 
words  passing  through  various  Languages,  and  he  will  see  this 
truth  fully  illustrated.  It  is  difficult  to  adopt  a  mode  of  producing 
examples  of  a  fact  which  perpetually  recurs ;  as  the  instances 
exhibited  may  appear  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
an  hypothesis. 

Let  us  take  the  numerals,  in  which  are  found  the  letters 
C,  D,  G,  &c.  &c.,  as  Two,  Three,  Six,  Eight,  and  Ten.  The 
parallel  terms  to  Two,  as  given  by  the  Etymologists  Skinner  and 
Junius,  are  Duo,  (Lat.  and  Gr.  Auo,)  Twai,  (Goth.)  Twa,  Twe, 
Twy,  (Sax.)  Zuuo,  Zwey,  Zwo,  (Germ.)  Dau,  Dwy,  (Welch,) 
Dou,  (Arm.)  Do,  (Irish.)  Du,  (Dan.)  In  Persian,  Do  or  Du, 
•ti  is  Two.  Here  we  see  that  the  Commutable  Consonants 
T,  D,  Z  are  changed  into  each  other;  and  it  is  from  the  existence 
of  these  letters  in  the  words  Two,  Duo,  &c.,  that  we  ascertain 
the  affinity  of  those  words ;  while  the  vowels  uo,  wai,  wa,  we, 
wy,  uuo,  wey,  wo,  au,  ou,  o,  u,  afford  us  no  assistance  in  de- 
ciding on  this  affinity.  The  parallel  terms  to  Three,  as  given  by 
the  Etymologists,  are  Drie,  Dreo,  (Goth.)  Tri,  (Welch,)  Thrins, 
(Goth.)  Tre.  (Swed.)  Dry,  (Belg.)  Drey,  (Germ.)  Dryer,  (Isl.) 
Trois,  (Fr.)  Tre,  (Ital.)  Tres,  (Span.)  Tres,  (Lat.)  Treis,  (Gr. 
Tfs*?,)  &c.  &c.,  where  we  see  the  change  of  T  into  D,  and  where 
we  perceive,  that  the  existence  of  the  Consonants  TR  and  DR, 
in  all  these  words,  shews  their  affinity ;  while  the  vowels  ee,  ie,  eo, 
i,  e,  y,  ey,  ye,  oi,  ei,  shew  nothing  of  this  affinity.  Six,  as  it 
appears  in  various  Languages,  becomes  Syx,  (Sax.)  Ses,  (Belg.) 
Seeks,  (Germ.)  Sei,  (Ital.)  Seys,  (Span.)  Six,  (Fr.)  ^fj,  Sh-Sh, 
Shash,  (Pers.),  which  Mr.  Richardson  represents  by  Shush, 
cx*w  ST,  Sitt,  (Arabic,)  as  the  same  writer  records  the  word. 
Here  the  Commutable  Consonants  X,  S,  ChS,  T,  at  the  end  of 
these  words,  pass  into  each  other,  and  SX,  SS,  &c.  existing  in 

these 
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these  words,  with  the  same  idea,  convince  us  that  they  belong 
to  each  other;  while  the  vowels  i,  y,  e,  ei,  ey,  a,  u,  passing  into 
each  other  without  any  laws  of  distinction,  do  not  help  us  in 
discovering  this  affinity.  In  the  Italian  Sei,  and  the  Greek  Ex, 
CE|,)  the  final  and  the  first  Consonant  of  the  Element  is  lost. 
This  however  creates  no  difficulty,  as  we  are  convinced  that  these 
words  belong  to  the  others,  Sex,  &c.,  because  the  Consonants 
S  and  X  still  remain,  and  because  they  convey  the  same  idea. 
The  various  parallels  for  Eight,  as  they  are  represented  by  Junius, 
are  Octo,  (Lat.)  Okto,  (OK™,  Gr.)  Wyth,  (Welch,)  Ahta,  (Goth.) 
Eahta,  Eht,  (Sax.)  Aht,  (Germ.)  in  modern  German  Acht; 
Huict,  (Fr.)  or,  as  it  is  now  written,  Unit;  Otto,  (Ital.)  Ocho, 
(Span.)  Atta,  (Run.)  Att,  (Dan.)  Acht,  (Belgic.)  In  Persian, 
cxik&>  HS/zT,  which  my  Grammarian  represents  by  Hasht,  and 
Mr.  Richardson  by  Husht,  means  Eight.  In  these  words  we  have 
the  familiar  changes  of  GT,  CT,  KT,  Ch,  ChT,  T,  ShT,  into 
each  other;  and  the  Cognate  letters  in  those  words,  conveying 
the  same  idea,  mark  out  to  us,  that  the  words  are  related  to  each 
other;  while  the  vowels  ei,  oo,  wy,  aa,  eaa,  e,  a,  ui,  u,  passing 
promiscuously  into  each  other,  afford  no  marks  or  records  of  this 
relation.  The  parallel  words,  produced  under  Ten  by  the 
Etymologists,  which  belong  to  the  form  TN,  &c.,  are  Tm,  Tin, 
Tien,  (Sax.)  Tien,  Thien,  Zchan,  7,ehen,  (Germ.)  Taihun,  (Goth.) 
We  may  add  to  these  the  Latin  Deni,  not  produced  by  the 
Etymologists.  Here  we  have  the  regular  changes  of  the  Cognate 
Consonants  T,  Z,  D  into  each  other,  with  the  vowels  y,  i,  ie,  ea, 
ee,  aiu,  passing  into  each  other  promiscuously,  without  any  laws 
of  distinction;  and  we  reason  on  this  case  as  on  the  others. 
Thus,  then,  the  numbers  above  exhibited  might  be  expressed  in 
Elementary  characters  by  TA,  DA,  &c.  TR,  DR,  &c.  SX,  SS, 
&c.  AC,  AT,  &c.  TN,  ZN,  &c. ;  and  this  mode  of  representing 
them  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  Etymologist. 

I  shall 
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I  shall  now  give  an  instance,  in  which  the  Labials  and  our 
Consonants  C,  D,  &c.  exist  in  the  same  words.  The  parallel 
terms  to  Foot  and  Feet,  as  recorded  by  Skinner  and  Junius,  are 
Fot,  Fet,  (Sax.)  Fode,  Foed,  (Dan.)  Fusz,  Foet,  (Belg.)  Fuaz, 
Fuoz,  Fuot,  (Germ.)  Pes,  (Lat.)  in  another  case,  Ped-\s;  Pous, 
(Gr.  llouf,)  in  another  case,  Pod-os,  (llo^,)  where  we  see  the 
regular  changes  of  the  Labials  F,  P,  V  into  each  other  at  the 
beginning  of  the  word,  and  our  Consonants  T,  D,  S,  Z  changed 
into  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  word.  The  changes  of  the 
vowels  are  without  any  principle  of  uniformity;  as  oo,  ee,  o,  e, 
oe,  u,  ua,  uo,  ou.  If  we  represent,  therefore,  these  terms  denoting 
the  part  with  which  we  tread,  by  FT,  PD,  &c.,  this  represen- 
tation will  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  other  terms  denoting 
that  part,  as  Troed,  ( Welch)  >&c. ;  and  will  moreover  serve  to 
connect  them  with  the  PED-OW,  (n^ov,  Solum,)  to  which  they 
belong.  Let  us  remove  the  Consonants,  and  say  that  the  name, 
for  the  part  by  which  we  tread,  is  represented  by  oo,  ee,  o,  e,  oe, 
•u,  ua,  uo,  ou,  we  perceive,  that  these  vowels  by  themselves  mean 
nothing,  and  represent  nothing;  nor,  when  added  to  the  con- 
sonants, do  they  afford  us  any  marks  of  affinity  and  distinction, 
by  which  the  words  containing  them,  as  Foot,  Pes,  &c.,  can  be 
conjectured  to  be  allied  to  each  other,  or  to  belong  to  PEDOW, 
(ne<Joi/,)  or  to  be  distinguished  from  Troed.  Among  the  Celtic 
terms  for  Pes  in  Lhuyd  are  the  Welch  Troed,  the  Cornish  Truz, 
Treiz,  Truyd,  the  Armoric  Troat,  and  the  Irish  Troidh,  which 
belong,  as  we  see,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  English  Tread, 
Trudge,  and  Trot  Here  we  see  the  changes  of  D,  Z,  T  into  each 
other  at  the  end  of  the  word,  and  the  Consonants  TRD,  TRT, 
are  sufficient  to  shew  the  affinity  of  these  words  to  each  other, 
as  distinguished  from  other  words,  under  a  different  Element; 
while  the  vowels  oe,  u,  ei,  uy,  oa,  oi,  ea,  o,  afford  no  marks  of  affinity 
or  distinction. 

I  must 
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I  must  again  request  the  Reader  to  cast  his  eyes  over  any 
common  book  on  the  subject  of  Etymology,  as  Skinner,  Junius, 
&c-,  in  which  the  various  parallel  terms  are  recorded,  passing 
through  different  Languages,  that  he  may  fully  and"  completely 
understand  how  familiarly  the  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  J,  K,  Q,  S, 
T,  X,  Z,  pass  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  We 
are  able  however  to  illustrate  the  fact  in  a  more  general  way, 
by  appealing  to  the  same  test  of  the  Commutability  of  Consonants, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Grammarians  themselves.  Those 
Consonants  are  considered  among  the  Grammarians  of  the  Greek 
Language  to  be  Cognate,  or  Commutable  with  each  other,  which 
are  changed  into  each  other  in  the  inflexions  of  Nouns  or  Verbs. 
The  instance  of  Verbs  is  well  chosen,  as  the  Conjugations  of 
Greek  verbs  represent  distinct  and  large  classes  of  words  ;  and 
therefore  the  changes  of  certain  Consonants,  exhibited  in  these 
Conjugations,  represent  the  laws  of  mutation  annexed  to  these 
Consonants,  as  connected  with  some  general  property  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  organs  and  the  mind.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  note  the  verbs  Frazo,  (*£«£&>,)  and  Orusso,  (Ofuo-o-a,) 
which  are  commonly  produced  in  our  Greek  Rudiments,  as  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  what  is  called  the  fourth  conjugation  of 
Barytone  verbs;  and  the  latter  of  these  words  will  afford  me 
a  very  striking  instance  of  my  Hypothesis,  in  another  point  of 
view.  In  FRAZ-O,  FRAS-O,  e-FRAD-on,  pe-VRAK-a,  (fyafy,  ^ouru} 
E$(>a$ov,  n£^a««,)  representing  the  same  idea  of  Speaking,  we 
find,  that  the  Z,  or  DS,  TS,  and  D,  K,  or  C,  Ch,  pass  into  each 
other.  The  verb  ORUSS-O,  or  ORUTT-O,  becomes  in  other  tenses 
ORUG-O/Z,  ORUX-O,  or  ORUKS-O,  ORUCS-O,  ORuch-a,  or  ORUC-^, 
ORUK-<Z,  (O^uo-erw,  Ofurrw,  Qpjyov,  Ofu|w,  fifu^a,)  where  the  S,  T,  G,X, 
or  KS,  CS,  and  CA,  C,  or  K,  pass  into  each  other  in  expressing 
the  action  of  Digging.  The  sound  of  Q  is  similar  to  that  of 
C,  Ch,  or  of  the  hardened  G,  with  the  vowel  u  after  them  ; 

and 
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and  J  is  like  that  of  G,  when  it  is  pronounced  in  a  softened 
manner,  as  in  George  ;  and  thus  all  the  mutations  of  C,  D,  G,  J, 
K,  O,  S,  T,  X,  Z,  into  each  other,  may  be  said  virtually  to  exist 
in  the  same  Greek  verb. 

This  affinity  or  relation  of  these  Commutable  Consonants  to 
each  other,  will  enable  us  to  understand  from  what  source  has 
arisen  that  cluster  of  consonants,  which  certain  writers  have  so 
violently  and  unwisely  condemned  in  some  Languages;  as  in  the 
German,  &c.  It  has  arisen  from  an  attempt  at  extreme  accuracy 
in  expressing  the  mingled  sounds  of  these  Cognate  Consonants, 
which  in  some  Languages  have  been  inadequately  represented 
by  single  characters.  These  mingled  sounds  exist  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  all  forms  of  Speech,  which  chiefly  differ  in  this 
respect,  that  in  some  Languages  more  precision  is  employed  to 
represent  that  combination.  One  Language  adopts  the  various 
characters,  which  are  separately  used  to  express  the  different 
sounds,  of  which  this  combination  is  formed ;  while  another 
employs  a  single  and  appropriate  symbol  for  that  purpose,  and 
a  third  contents  itself  with  adopting  a  character  sometimes  used 
for  one  of  those  mixed  sounds,  of  which  the  union  consists.  In 
our  own  Language, this  combination  of  sounds  is  strongly  impressed 
on  a  Foreign  ear;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  the  represen- 
tation of  our  words  by  Foreigners  is  loaded  with  Consonants, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  ears  of  their  countrymen  the 
nature  of  those  combined  sounds,  about  which  we  so  little  reflect, 
and  which  we  ourselves  are  satisfied  with  expressing  by  a  single 
symbol.  Thus  in  a  German  Dictionary,  now  before  me,  I  find 
the  sounds  of  our  letters  C,  in  Ch,  and  J,  generally  represented 
by  TSC/z,  and  DSC/* ;  as  Church  and  Judge,  by  Tschohrtsch,  and 
Dschodsch.  The  sound  of  the  G  in  Genius  is  likewise  represented 
by  Dschehnius. 

In  Italian,  C  is  sounded  like  Teh,  as  in  Cesare,  Cecita,  which 
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is  pronounced  Tchesare,  Tchetchita,  in  so  delicate  a  manner,  that 
you  cannot  distinguish,  says  Veneroni,  whether  a  T  or  D  is 
sounded.  "  Pour  parler  avec  la  delicatesse  Italiennc,  il  faut 
"  faire  sentir  le  T  de  Tchesare,  Tchetchita,  &c.  si  doucement,  que 
"  Ton  ne  connoisse  pas  si  Ton  prononce  un  T  ou  un  D." 
Veneroni  represents  the  sound  of  the  Italian  G  and  GG  before 
the  vowels  e,  i,  by  DG ;  as  Giro,  Oggi,  Dgiro,  Odgi.  We  may 
from  hence  see,  how  Odgi  or  Oggi,  To-Day,  belongs  to  Hodie ; 
and  how  Dgiro,  or  Tgiro,  Giro,  what  is  round,  a  Circle,  may 
belong  to  Tour,  Tour-ner,  Ttir-n.  We  shall  not  wonder,  that 
the  sound  of  T  or  D  is  mingled  with  that  of  Ch,  when  in  English 
T  is  sounded  like  S/t,  as  in  Nation,  quasi  Nashion,  or  Natshion. 
The  C  in  our  Language  has  the  sound  of  S  as  well  as  of  K,  as 
in  City,  Cap,  quasi  Sity,  Kap ;  and  thus  we  see  how  S  is  allied 
to  K.  In  the  Spanish  Language,  the  C  is  sounded  like  Th  before 
some  vowels,  and  like  the  K  before  others ;  and  when  h  follows 
the  C,  "it  is  pronounced,"  says  Del  Pueyo,  "as  in  the  English 
"  Much,  Mucho."  Let  us  mark,  that  in  the  pronunciation  of  our 
English  word  Much,  quasi  Mutch,  or  Mutsh,  Ch  has  the  mingled 
sound  of  Teh,  or  Tsh.  In  German,  C  is  represented  by  Tsay, 
and  before  some  vowels  it  is  sounded  like  TS.  The  letter  C, 
which  thus  connects  itself  with  T,  Th,  D,  S,  and  with  K,  will 
shew  us,  how  T,  Th,  D,  and  S  pass  into  K,  and  its  acknowledged 
Cognate  G.  The  Greek  Grammarians  and  all  agree,  that  T,  S,  6, 
T,D,Th,  are  Cognate  with  each  other;  and  that  x,y,  %,  K,  G,  C/t, 
are  Cognate  with  each  other :  and  we  now  see  from  this  acknow- 
ledged affinity  of  C,  Ch,  with  T,  D,  Th,  how  the  two  orders,  as 
they  are  here  arranged,  T,  D,  Th,  K,  G,  Ch,  are  related  or  Cognate 
to  each  other,  by  thus  passing  into  each  other.  This  mixture  of 
sounds  in  the  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.  is  peculiarly  observable  in 
the  Eastern  Languages  ;  and  hence  we  find,  that  the  travellers 
into  the  East,  in  their  endeavours  to  represent  these  mingled 
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sounds  in  various  words  belonging  to  those  Languages,  appear 
to  have  laboured  under  considerable  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 
Dr.  Vincent  shews  us  the  diversity  of  modes,  under  which 
different  writers  have  expressed  the  name  of  a  river  in  India. 
One  portion  of  the  compound  for  the  name  of  this  river  has  been 
represented  under  the  following  forms:  "  Djen,  Djan,  Tschan, 
•*'  Tschen,  Chan,  Chen,  Chin,  Jen,  Gen,  Tchun,  Chun,  Shan,  San." 
(Voyage  of  Nearchus,  page  82.)  In  the  Russian  Language,  the 
sound  of  two  letters  has  been  represented  by  TS,  TCh  ;  and  the 
enunciation  of  the  third  appears  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  that 
in  an  attempt  to  express  this  sound  to  a  French  ear,  we  have  the 
representation  Chtch  ;  "  en  faisant  tres  peu  sentir  le  T,"  says 
the  author  of  my  Russian  Grammar.  The  sound  of  the  English 
Z,  like  the  Greek  £*,  is  nothing  but  the  combined  sounds  of 
DS,  TS  ;  and  that  of  X,  like  the  Greek  |,  of  KS,  GS,  CAS, 
("  Duplices  resolvuntur  per  <r  et  aliquam  e  mutis,  ut  £  per  So-  et 
lf  <r$  Dorice,  —  |  per  xtr,  ytr,  yjr."  Grammat.Graec.)  Q  is  C,  Ch,  &c. 
with  a  u  after  it ;  and  we  find,  that  words  were  anciently  written 
under  both  these  forms,  as  Cuando  and  Quando,  and  at  present 
we  write  Cum,  Oiium,  &c. 

Let  us  now,  then,  represent  the  letters  C,  t>,  G,  £c.  according 
to  the  various  modes  in  which  we  have  seen  them  to  be  expressed 
or  used  ;  and  we  shall  not  wonder,  that  they  pass  readily  and 
familiarly  into  each  other  ;  as,  C,  Ch,  (or  TC/i,  DC/z,  TSC/z,  TSA, 
TS,  Th,  S,  K,)  D,  G,  (or  DG,  DSCA,)  J,  (or  DSCA,)  K,  Q,  (or  C,) 
S,  SA,  T,  (or  S/i.)  X,  (or  KS,  GS,  CAS,)  Z,  (or  DS,  TS.)  This 
mode  of  considering  the  subject  will  at  once  unfold  to  us  the 
truth  of  my  hypothesis,  and  will  shew  us  how  these  Consonants, 
thus  intimately  related,  become  Commutable  into  each  other,  and 
how  naturally  their  sounds  are  mixed  with  or  pass  into  each 
other,  either  as  blended  by  combination,  or  separated  by  division. 
Their  union  and  their  separation  will  alike  illustrate  the  principle 

by 
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by  which  they  arc  related.  Their  union  will  shew  us,  how 
readily  the  organs  of  Speech  are  inclined  to  blend  them  with 
each  other  ;  and  their  separation  will  point  out  to  us  that  pro- 
pensity in  the  Human  mind,  by  which  it  is  prompted  to  express 
the  same  or  similar  ideas,  appearing  under  certain  varieties,  by 
Consonants  of  a  similar  kind,  distinguished  by  certain  differences. 
It  is  not  my  province  to  mark  the  precise  nature  of  such  dif- 
ferences, nor  to  adjust  the  degrees  of  affinity,  by  which  these  Con- 
sonants are  related  to  each  other.  Grammarians  have  attempted 
to  perform  all  this,  with  abundance  of  diligence,  by  the  division 
and  subdivision  of  these  Consonants  into  separate  classes,  which 
they  have  distinguished  by  a  multitude  of  names,  as  Cognates, 
Letters  of  the  same  Organ,  Gutturals,  Linguals,  Palatines,  Dentals, 
Semi-vowels,  or  Doubles,  Mutes  of  three  kinds,  Aspirate,  Tenues, 
Media,  Solar  letters,  Lunar  letters,  &c.  &c.  I  have  abstained 
from  such  disquisitions ;  and  have  been  contented  to  state,  by  an 
appeal  to  fact,  the  Commutable  Consonants,  or  those  Consonants, 
which  familiarly  pass  into  each  other,  in  representing  the  same 
train  of  ideas.  With  this  fact  only  is  the  Etymologist  concerned, 
which  remains  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  by  which 
it  is  produced. 

If  any  of  my  Readers,  therefore,  whose  minds  may  be  strongly 
possessed  with  the  division  of  Consonants  into  different  classes, 
should  perchance  object  to  the  use  of  the  term  Cognate,  as  applied 
to  all  these  Consonants,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  I  have 
followed  the  ordinary  Language  of  our  Grammarians,  in  making 
the  words  Cognate  and  Commutable  synonymous  with  each  other, 
and  that  I  have  not  adopted  the  term  Cognate  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  any  Hypothesis  about  their  degrees  of  Affinity,  as 
a  point  at  all  connected  with  the  truth  of  my  Argument,  or  the 
mode  of  supporting  it.  I  conceive,  indeed,  that  these  Consonants 
have  been  thus  Commutable,  because  they  are  Cognate,  or  have 

an 
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an  Affinity,  in  various  degrees  and  modes,  with  each  other,  and 
this  we  have  fully  seen  in  the  preceding  discussion ;  but  the  fact 
of  their  being  Commutable  into  each  other  is  that  alone  to  which 
I  appeal,  nor  shall  I  ever  entangle  myself  in  the  idle  attempt  to 
adjust  on  every  occasion  the  process  of  change,  by  which  this 
Commutability  is  effected.  We  learn,  at  the  earliest  stages  of 
acquiring  the  Rudiments  of  the  Greek  Language,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  that  K,  G,  Qh,  are  Cognate  with  each  other,  and  that  T,  D,  Th 

f  TT,  p,  <p. 

are  Cognate  with  each  other.     "  Inter  se  cognatse  sunt  <  x,  y,  %. 

(  T,  J,  6." 

A  direct  definition  of  Cognate  is  not  given,  but  the  sense  annexed 

to  it   is  manifest,  from   the  explanation  subjoined  to  the  name  of 

certain  letters,  which  are  called  Immutable,    Immutabiles,  "  Quae 

"  non  literas  Antistoichas   vel    Cognatas,  quibus  ipste  mutentur  in 

"  verborum  et  nominum  inflexionibus,   habent."     From  hence  it 

is  plain,  that  the  Cognate  letters,  or  the  Antistoichce,  are  conceived 

to  be  those,  which  are  Commutable  into  others.       I  have  adopted 

therefore   the    ordinary  phraseology  which    I  found   annexed  to 

the  subject ;   and    I    differ   only   from    these    Grammarians,  by 

shewing,   that  according  to  their  own  idea  of  Cognate  letters,   as 

Commutable   into    each  other   in    the    Inflexions    of    verbs,    the 

number  of  these  letters  should  be  increased.     I  have  proved,  that 

under  this  idea  both  these  series  of  letters,  x,  y,  %,  T,  S,  d,  K,  G, 

Ch,  T,  D,  TA,    should   be   considered  as   Cognate  to   each    other ; 

and,  moreover,  that  £  |,  Z,  X,  which  these  Grammarians  represent 

to  be  Semi-vowels  or  Doubles,  (Semivocales  vel  Duplices,)  and  S, 

which   they   regard  as   a  letter  of  its   own  power,    ( "  I  est  SIUR 

"  potestatis  litera,")   should  be  comprehended  likewise  under  the 

same  class   with  the  former,  by  the  name  of  Cognate,  as  being  all 

Commutable  into  each  other  in  the  inflexions  of  verbs. 

The 
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The  Reader,  I  trust,  will  perfectly  understand  the  precise 
point  of  view,  in  which  I  am  desirous  of  representing  the  nature 
of  these  Cognate  Consonants,  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  as  they  relate  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Etymologist.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  division 
made  by  Grammarians  of  these  Consonants  into  different  Classes, 
nor  to  their  opinion,  that  the  letters  in  each  of  these  Classes 
more  particularly  belong  to  a  certain  organ,  and  are  more  inti- 
mately related  to  each  other.  I  have  no  objection  even  to  the 
Anatomical  discussions,  which  we  find  in  some  Etymologists, 
who  have  exhibited  the  various  parts  in  the  organs  of  Speech,  by 
which  each  letter  is  enunciated.  These  matters  I  shall  leave  to 
be  investigated  by  others  who  are  concerned  in  the  enquiry. 
The  point,  which  I  maintain,  is,  that  these  letters  all  pass  so 
constantly  and  familiarly  into  each  other,  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  mode  by  which  this  process  of  change  is  effected,  that 
any  division  of  these  Consonants  into  separate  Classes,  as  forming 
separate  races  of  words,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Etymologist,  and  is  even  subversive  of  his  art.  This  idea,  which 
I  have  given  on  the  affinity  of  all  these  letters  to  each  other,  does 
not  lead  to  a  confusion  of  the  differences,  which  exist  between 
them,  any  more  than  a  similar  idea  entertained  by  the  Etymo- 
loo-ists,  respecting  the  affinity  between  letters  composing  a  certain 
'.class.  Though  we  alike  maintain  the  affinity  between  certain 
letters,  we  still  acknowledge  their  difference,  and  understand  the 
important  purposes  produced  by  that  difference.  The  phraseology, 
which  we  adopt  to  describe  the  property  of  letters,  is  similar  to 
that  which  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  Life.  In  the  affinity 
between  animals,  it  is  not  understood,  that  those  animalp  are  the 
same,  but  that  they  are  different  and  distinct  individuals,  of  the 
same  kind  or  species,  connected  with  each  other  by  certain  bonds 
of  resemblance  or  relation.  From  the  difference  between  such 

letters 
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letters  is  derived  a  great  source  of  variety  in  the  formation  of 
different  words  containing  similar  ideas  in  the  same  Language, 
or  of  the  same  words  in  different  Languages  or  Dialects.  It  is 
in  fact  to  this  principle  of  affinity  between  certain  Consonants 
that  we  owe  the  effects  of  Variety  and  Difference,  which  those 
letters  have  produced ;  as  from  this  Affinity  it  has  arisen,  that 
such  Consonants  have  readily  and  familiarly  passed  into  each 
other,  and  therefore  that  these  differences  have  been  exhibited. 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  the  separation  of  these 
Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.  into  distinct  classes,  has  confounded  and 
embarrassed  all  the  efforts  of  the  Etymologist  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  Art.  The  very  attempt  to  distinguish  one  Class  from 
another  seems  to  have  formed  an  unsurmountable  barrier  to  his 
enquiries  j  though  every  Etymologist  has  expressly  stated,  that 
these  Classes  pass  into  each  other ;  and  has  in  reality  tacitly 
allowed  the  operation  of  the  principle  in  its  fullest  extent,  as  he 
eould  not  proceed  a  step  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  without 
acknowledging  so  manifest  a  fact,  perpetually  recurring,  in  the 
most  ordinary  and  familiar  examples,  which  passed  under  his 
view.  Nothing  new  is  advanced  in  this  enquiry,  respecting 
these  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  but  the  direct,  plain,  and  explicit 
declaration  of  the  principle,  that  they  all  regularly  and  familiarly 
pass  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  and  that  any 
separation  of  them  into  different  classes,  however  just  it  may  be 
under  some  points  of  view^  serves  only  to  blind  and  pervert  the 
understanding  in  the  researches  of  Etymology.  There  is  nothing 
new  likewise  in  my  idea  respecting  the  Vowels,  that  they  all 
pass  familiarly  and  promiscuously  into  each  other,  without  any 
laws  of  exclusion  or  distinction ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  afford 
no  records  of  affinity;  but  the  plain  and  explicit  mode,  in  which 
this  fact  has  been  declared,  and  the  purposes,  to  which  a  truth 
thus  unequivocally  stated,  as  an  indispensible  principle  in  the 

Art, 
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Art,  is  afterwards  applied.  The  Etymologists,  in  their  details  of 
the  changes  of  Vowels  into  each  other,  have  in  fact  shewn,  that  they 
all  pass  into  each  other,  and  therefore  that  no  such  distinction  exists; 
and  in  producing  the  parallel  terms,  whose  affinity  they  acknow- 
ledge, where  all  the  vowels  have  been  adopted,  they  tacitly  allow, 
that  the  vowels  afford  no  records  to  determine  the  affinity  of 
those  words,  as  distinguished  from  other  words.  They  at  the 
same  time  tacitly  acknowledge,  that  the  Consonants  alone  afford 
this  record;  and  thus,  nothing  is  new  in  my  conception,  that 
Consonants  are  the  Essential  and  Elementary  Parts  of  words,  but 
the  express  mode,  in  which  this  principle  has  been  declared,  and 
the  comprehensive  manner,  in  which  it  has  been  applied.  All 
the  Etymologists  do,  in  fact,  I  must  again  repeat,  tacitly  acknow- 
ledge it;  and  even  some  hardy  Theorists  have,  from  time  to  time, 
ventured  to  assert,  that  Consonants  were  the  Radical  parts  of 
words.  Still,  however,  nothing  has  been  accomplished  on  this 
foundation.  The  principle  has  been  applied  to  no  purposes  of 
a  general  nature,  nor  has  it  afforded  the  basis  of  a  regular 
System,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a  series  of  examples. — 
That  part  of  my  Hypothesis  may  however  be  considered  as 
perfectly  new,  in  which  it  is  maintained,  that  Languages  have 
been  derived  from  certain  names,  under  different  Elements,  de- 
noting the  EARTH,  Ground,  &c.  On  the  whole,  I  might  venture 
to  affirm,  that  this  idea,  unfolded  as  it  is  by  a  new  mode  of 
applying  principles,  which  were  before  inadequately  conceived, 
may  be  considered  as  affording  to  the  subject  of  Etymology  an 
art  altogether  new,  and  totally  unlike,  in  its  form  and  purposes, 
to  every  other  mode,  which  has  ever  been  adopted  in  discovering 
the  affinity  of  words. 

The  Observations,  which  Skinner  has  made  on  the  nature  of 
the  Vowels  and  Consonants,  will  sufficiently  point  out  the  mode, 
in  which  other  Etymologists  have  considered  the  subject.  On 

the 
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the  Vowels  he  observes,  "  Vocales  omnes  in  omnibus  Linguis  facile 
"  invicem  commutantur,  hae  autem  illis  arctiori  affinitatis  vinculo, 
"  saltern  apud  aliquas  gentes,  conjunctae  videntur,  ut  A  cum  O, 
"  praesertim  in  Lingua  Teutonica,  U  cum  O,  praesertim  in  Lingua 
"  Latina,  et  vocibus  Latinis  in  Italicam  Linguam  commigrantibus, 
"  E  in  A,  saltern  sono,  idque  perpetuo  in  vocibus  Franco-Gallicis, 
"  ubi  sc.  E  praecedit  N  Consonam,  ut  in  Commencer,  Agencer, 
''  &c.  quae  ut  A  plenum  efferuntur."  After  this  declaration,  that 
the  Vowels  in  all  Languages  are  easily  changed  into  each  other, 
it  would  seem  to  be  an  idle  task  to  shew,  in  separate  articles,  that 
each  Vowel  passes  into  all  the  others.  Skinner,  however,  has 
bestowed  six  Folio  pages  to  shew  into  what  Vowels  A  has  been 
changed,  or,  in  other  words,  to  shew  that  it  has  passed  into  all  the 
rest,  with  their  various  combinations.  He  has  bestowed,  likewise, 
seven  Folio  pages  to  prove  the  same  thing  respecting  the  vowel  E. 
Though  the  pale  of  separation  has  in  fact  been  compleatly  re- 
moved by  the  declaration  that  all  the  Vowels  in  all  Languages 
are  easily  changed  into  each  other ;  yet  it  is  marvellous  to  observe 
how  the  barrier  is  again  erected  by  this  laborious  detail  of  the 
examples,  which,  though  it  proves  the  fact,  seems  to  produce  a 
contrary  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Reader.  On  the  Consonants, 
Skinner  observes,  "  Consonantes  fere  omnes  sibi  in  hac  vel  ilia 
"  Lingua  aliquando  cedunt,  hae  autem  longe  rarius  quam  illas: 
"  quaedam  in  omnibus,  quaedani  tantum  in  hac  vel  ilia  Lingua 
"  bellum  quasi  implacabile  inter  se  gerunt.  Cognatas  maxi- 
"  me  sunt  B  et  V  consona,  B  et  F,  F  et  V  consona,  V  consona 
"  et  W,  D  et  T,  B  et  V  praesertim  in  vocibus  Teutonicis,  C 
«'  seu  K  et  G,  N  et  L,  S  et  T,  Digamma  ^Eolicum  F  et 
"  V  consona,  J  consona  et  G,  Z  et  T,  praesertim  in  Dialectis 
'*  Teutonica  et  Belgica.  Reliquae  caeterarum  consonantium  per- 
"  mutationes  minus  proclives  et  rariores  sunt,  interdum  tamea 

E  "  occurrunt, 
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"  occurrunt,  idque  manifestius  quam  ut  a  viro  cordato  rejici 
"  possint."  If  we  learn  little  from  this  arrangement,  we  learn  still 
less  from  the  detail  of  the  changes  of  each  Consonant.  B  he  tells 
us  is  changed  into  D,  F,  G,  J,  M,  P,  R,  V;  the  letter  C  into 
CK,  F,  G,  H,  J,  K,  P,  OM,  S,  T,  Teh,  V,  X,  Z,  &c.  and  D  is 
changed,  as  he  tells  us,  into  B,CA,  G,  L,  N,  P,  R,  S,  T,  V,  X,  Z.  It 
will  not  be  necessary,  I  imagine,  to  proceed  further  iri  the  detail 
of  these  changes ;  as  we  can  only  learn  from  hence,  that  all  the 
Consonants  pass  into  each  other.  Thus  the  Reader  will  perceive, 
in  considering  this  detail  of  the  changes  of  each  Consonant, 
that  I  differ  from  the  Etymologists  not  by  enlarging  the  former 
limits  of  change,  but  by  contracting  them  within  a  sphere,  more 
bounded,  distinct,  and  defined.  We  perceive,  moreover,  that  in 
these  two  modes  of  arrangement  the  Etymologists  have  fallen 
into  errors  most  destructive  to  their  art.  By  dividing  into  separate 
classes  certain  Consonants,  related  to  each  other,  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  comprehensiveness  of  their  principles,  and  secluded 
from  their  art  all  ideas  respecting  that  wide  affinity,  which  exists 
between  extensive  Families  or  Races  of  words.  In  their  second, 
arrangement,  when  they  detail  to  us  how  all  the  Consonants 
pass  into  each  other,  they  have  destroyed  the  foundation  of  their 
art,  by  confounding  all  distinctions,  and  obliterating  thereby  those 
records  of  affinity,  by  which  words  are  recognised  to  be  related 
to  each  other,  as  distinguished  from  other  words. 

Before  I  finish  my  observations  on  the  Cognate  Consonants 
C,  D,  G,  &c.  I  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  one  of  the  Greek 
verbs  which  I  have  above  produced,  in  order  to  unfold  the  affinity 
of  those  Consonants,  is  singularly  adapted  to  the  illustration  of  my 
Hypothesis.  I  shall  shew,  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  that 
ORUSSO,  or  ORUTTO,  (p/>v<r<rw,  O^in-™,)  (Fodio,)  To  Dig,  belongs 
to  EARTH,  AIRTHA,  &c.  and  that  it  means,  in  its  original  sense, 

To 
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To  EARTH,  or  To  Stir  up  the  EARTH  or  Ground.  When  the 
Reader  perceives,  that  the  Element  A  RT  assumes  the  various  forms 
of  ARS,  ARG,  ARX,  and  ARK,  in  one  and  the  same  word,  which 
expresses  the  action  of  Digging  among  the  Greeks,  as  ORUTT, 
ORUSS,  ORUG,  ORUX,  ORUK,  or  ORT,  ORS,  ORG,  ORX,  ORK, 
he  will  not  wonder  at  the  mutations,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be 
annexed  to  our  Element,  in  words  passing  through  various  Lan- 
guages or  Dialects.  He  will  be  prepared  to  understand,  what  he 
will  find  in  the  succeeding  pages,  that  the  Greek  ERG-OW,  and  the 
English  terms  W-ORK.,  W-RIGHT,  Opifex,  in  Saxon  ty-RiGHTA» 
zy-YRHTA,  different  in  form  as  they  may  appear,  are  derived  from 
Operations  performed  on  the  EARTH.  The  Saxon  verb,  to  which 
belongs,  w-\Rcan,  Operari,  becomes,  in  one  of  its  tenses, 
,  Elaboravit;  where  we  have  a  similar  change  from 
ARC  to  ART.  In  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  we  have  the  following 
phrases,  "  EoRThan  WYRC^W,  Terram  Elaborare,  Colere, — 
*'  Man  naes  the  tha  EoRT/mw  WORHT^,  Homo  non  erat  qui  terrain 
"coleret;"  where  the  term  w-ORK  is  brought  to  its  original  Spot, 
and  connected  with  the  very  word  EARTH  from  which  it  is  derived. 
These  examples  of  the  Greek  ORUTTO,  (Ofun-w,)  and  the  Saxon 
w-YRcan,  will  at  once  illustrate  the  familiar  changes  of  these 
Commutable  Consonants,  and  the  principles  of  my  hypothesis. 
The  Reader  will  in  fact  perceive,  that  I  demand  in  my  hypothesis 
no  greater  latitude  of  change,  when  a  word  has  passed  through 
millions  of  mouths  in  different  ages  and  regions  of  the  world, 
than  that  which  takes  place  in  the  same  dialect  of  the  same 
Greek  verb. 

The  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech,  through  which  this 
Element  AR.  R.A.  —  C,  D,  &c.,  denoting  the  EARTH,  &c.  has  ex- 
tended its  influence,  will  be  understood  only  from  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  succeeding  discussions  :  yet  I  might  here 
briefly  state  the  comprehensive  scale  of  research,  by  which  that 

influence 
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influence  has  been  illustrated.  I  might  venture  to  assert,  with 
as  much  precision  as  the  case  demands,  that  I  have  examined 
all*  the  ordinary  and  familiar  terms,  belonging  to  this  Element, 

which 


*  By  the  expression,  "  all  the  terms,"  I  mean  to  say,  that  no  selection  was  made  in 
those  Languages  of  the  terms,  which  were  supposed  most  aptly  to  coincide  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  writer,  but  that  some  one  of  the  ordinary  Dictionaries  in  those  Languages 
was  regularly  examined;  —  that  all  the  Radrcal  terms  iri  familiar  use  were  noted  with 
sufficient  accuracy ;  and  that  they  are  here  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  Reader. 
When  the  purpose  of  this  examination  is  duly  understood,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
manifest,  to  what  a  degree  of  minuteness  the  writer  is  bound  by  duty  to  extend  his 
researches.  The  examination  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  comprehending  in  the  dis- 
cussion the  Radical  terms,  belonging  to  the  Element,  which  performed  the  most 
important  part  in  each  Language ;  and  it  was  rendered  thus  extensive,  in  order  to 
remove  every  idea  of  a  selection  of  certain  words  favourable  to  the  support  of  an 
hypothesis.  When  the  writer  had  taken  due  care  to  guard  against  this  idea,  he  did  not 
charge  himself  with  a  scrupulous  minuteness,  which  would  have  retarded  rather  than 
have  advanced  the  object  of  these  researches.  Having  thus  stated,  that  I  do  not 
charge  myself  with  a  minuteness  of  detail,  which  would  in  fact  be  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  my  argument,  I  might  venture,  I  think,  to  affirm,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Radical  important  words,  belonging  to  our  Element  in  every  Language,  above 
recited,  have  been  noted  with  a  diligence,  which  would  probably  not  have  been  always 
adopted  even  in  an  Etymological  work,  professedly  written  for  each  of  these  Lan- 
guages. Many  words  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  the  names  of  Plants,  Animals,  &c.  that 
they  can  only  be  referred  to  their  original  idea  by  the  adepts  in  each  Language,  who 
must  exert  all  their  knowledge  in  the  history  of  that  Language,  and  of  the  customs 
of  the  people,  by  whom  it  is  spoken.  This  remark  might  be  extended  even  to  the 
ordinary  and  familiar  terms  in  every  form  of  Speech,  which  require  the  skill  and  science 
of  a  Master  in  each  peculiar  form,  in  order  to  detect  their  original  and  primitive 
meanings;  without  the  knowledge  of  which,  the  efforts  of  the  Etymologist  would 
be  vain  and  unavailing.  The  writer  therefore  of  the  present  work  will  be  thought 
perhaps  to  have  much  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  province  and  his  powers,  in  attempt, 
ing  to  make  any  arrangement  of  so  comprehensive  a  nature  as  to  include  all  the 
ordinary  and  familiar  words  of  a  certain  class  in  such  a  variety  of  Languages,  however 
loosely  and  imperfectly  that  arrangement  may  have  been  made.  Some  perhaps  will  be  of 
opinion  likewise,  that  too  great  minuteness  ought  not  to  have  been  adopted  in  a  general 
work  of  this  nature,  even  if  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  had  been  duly  adequate  to  the 
ta^k  of  performing  it  with  effect.  They  will  think,  perhaps,  that  in  a  work  on  the 
general  facts  of  Etymology,  as  discoverable  in  various  forms  of  Speech,  a  selection 
only  ought  to  have  been  made  of  such  words  in  each  Language,  which  most  pointedly 
and  strongly  illustrated  the  main  scope  and  tenor  of  the  argument ;  and  that  the  dis- 
cussion 
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which  occur  in  the  Gothic,  Saxon,  English,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  Welsh,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  Languages. 
A  perpetual  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Arabic  Language;  and 

the 


cussion  ought  not  to  have  been  encumbered  with  a  minute  detail  of  other  terms,  which 
must  tend  to  disturb  and  embarrass  the  attention  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  only 
interested  in  the  great  outlines  of  the  subject,  and  not  in  obscure  researches  belonging 
to  the  peculiarities  of  each  Language.  This  objection  has,  in  my  opinion,  considerable 
weight,  and  might  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  work  should  be  arranged.  It  might  perhaps  be  at  once  provided,  by  a 
certain  arrangement,  that  the  Student  in  each  Language  could  find  materials  of  enquiry 
particularly  connected  with  the  form  of  Speech  in  which  he  was  interested,  while  the 
general  reader  should  not  be  diverted  from  the  main  drift  of  the  subject  by  the  minute- 
ness of  details,  foreign  to  the  great  and  leading  points  of  the  argument.  In  the  present 
volume  I  shall  consider  various  words  in  the  Index  of  my  work,  and  in  a  future  volume 
this  mode  of  arrangement  might  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  Though  the  Alphabe- 
tical order  is  in  general  useful  only  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  Reader  to  the  spot 
in  which  a  word  is  to  be  found,  and  ought  not  to  be  adopted  in  a  work  on  Etymology, 
which  professes  to  unfold  a  series  of  words,  connected  with  each  other  by  the  same 
train  of  ideas;  yet  in  some  cases  even  this  arrangement  may  be  properly  adopted. 
Those  words,  whose  senses  are  insulated,  and  remote  from  the-  general  train  of  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  Element,  may  be  properly  referred  to  the  Alphabetical  arrangement 
of  an  Index,  in  which  they  would  be  at  once  removed  from- the  body  of  the  work,  and 
yet  might  be  consulted  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  enquiry.  Even  the  form 
of  a  Note,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  might  sometimes  supply  a  convenient 
mode  of  representing  certain  things,  which  it  would  be  right  perhaps  to  record^  but 
which  all  would  not  be  desirous  to  read.  In  attempting  this  detailed  review  of  words 
through  so  many  Languages;  though  I  am  persuaded  that  the  words,  which  I  have 
examined,  fall  within  the  pale  of  my  hypothesis  ;  yet  it  may  too  often  happen,  I  fear, 
that  my  want  of  knowledge  in  the  secrets  of  some  of  the  various  Languages  here  exa- 
mined, has  caused  me  to  mistake  the  intermediate  idea,  by  which  the  word  is  connected 
with  the  general  sense  of  the  Element.  It  is  only  in  a  few  Languages  that  any 
Individual  can  hope  to  perform,  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  the  part  of  an  Etymologist 
with  precision  and  effect;  and  he,  who  should  presume  to  attempt  this  task,  would 
betray  his  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  on  which  his  art  is  founded.  Nothing  can 
be  done,  unless  the  original  idea  annexed  to  words  be  discovered ;  and  this  cannot  be 
performed  without  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Language  investigated,  or  such 
assistances  which  are  not  often  to  be  found  or  easy  to  be  obtained.  Nothing  can  be 
done,  I  must  again  repeat,  unless  the  various  senses  of  a  word  are  accurately  studied, 
as  they  appear  in  sentences  where  the  word  is  used  in  conjunction  with  other  words. 

From 
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the  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  and  Syriac  Dialects  have  been  familiarly 
produced.  I  might  almost  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Irish  and 
Galic  Dialects  of  the  Celtic  have  been  examined  with  equal  dili- 
gence as  the  Welsh.  The  Persian  has  been  cited  on  every 
occasion,  which,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  Language  ex- 
tended, was  supposed  to  afford  a  due  topic  of  illustration  to  the 
subject  of  my  Enquiry.  When  we  consider,  that  the  Gothic,  Saxon, 
English,  and  German  Languages  have  been  thus  regularly  exa- 
mined, and  learn,  moreover,  that  a  constant  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  corresponding  terms  in  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish, 
Runic,  &c.  as  recorded  by  the  Etymologists,  I  may  confidently 
affirm,  that  all  the  Radicals,  belonging  to  our  Element,  in  all 

the 


From  hence  only  can  be  discovered  the  peculiar  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  each 
word,  and  that  genuine  idea  with  which  it  was  originally  invested.  Though  a  diligent 
study  of  the  authors  in  each  Language  is  best  calculated  to  supply  us  with  this  species 
of  knowledge  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  yet  other  modes  of  information  may  be 
summoned  to  our  aid,  and, be  adopted  with  sufficient  effect.  Great  and  essential  benefit 
might  he  derived  from  a  Lexicon,  judiciously  arranged,  which  should  abound  with 
examples,  most  literally  and  faithfully  translated,  illustrating  the  various  senses  of  a 
word,  and  which  should  state  likewise  all  that  was  known  on  the  history  and  origin  of 
that  word.  With  no  other  knowledge  of  a  Language  than  that  which  a  Grammar 
and  a  Lexicon  of  this  nature  would  afford  me,  I  could  venture  to  investigate  the 
secrets  of  that  Language,  and  to  perform  the  part  of  an  Etymologist,  with  safety,  and 
with  success.  Every  Language  should  be  supplied  with  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind ; 
and  it  should  always  be  accompanied  with  a  Grammar.  The  labours  of  the  Student  in 
Elementary  Language  would  be  infinitely  abridged,  if  the  unknown  characters  of  a 
Language  were  rejected  for  characters  more  known.  Though  in  Languages,  where 
our  means  of  information  are  less  perfect,  we  shall  be  oftentimes  unable  to  discover  by 
what  intermediate  idea  a  great  variety  of  terms  are  connected  with  our  Element ;  yet 
we  may  still  be  enabled  to  ascertain,  that  the  force  of  the  Element  prevails  in  those 
Languages,  and  that  they  are  alike  to  be  considered  as  falling  within  the  pale  of  our 
hypothesis.  A  few  strong  and  striking  examples  will  establish  this  fact ;  and  it  is  with 
this  fact  alone  that  the  writer  of  the  present  work  is  concerned.  When  that  has  been 
well  and  sufficiently  ascertained,  the  duty  of  the  writer  may  be  said  to  terminate  :  and 
all  that  he  performs  more,  he  does  it  in  the  abundance  of  his  zeal,  as  labouring 
rather  in  the  cause  of  his  hypothesis,  than  as  performing  a  task  necessary  for  its 
confirmation. 
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the   Dialects    of  the    Teutonic,    have    been    considered   in    these 
Enquiries.    I  might  safely,  I  think,  observe  likewise,  that  the  mode> 
in  which  the  Hebrew  Language  has  been   examined,  and  the  fre- 
quent appeal  to  the  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  and   Syriac,  have 
supplied  all  or    most   of   the    Radical    words,    belonging  to   our 
Element,    which   exist   in    those    kindred    Dialects.      It   will    be 
acknowledged,   I   imagine,  that  in  the  Welsh,  the  Galic,  and  the 
Irish  Dialects,  are  contained  all  the  Radical  words,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Celtic  forms  of  Speech;    and  thus  we  may  assert  the 
same  fact,  which  we  have  affirmed  of  the  Teutonic  Dialects.     By 
the  Radical  words  of  an  Element  in  certain  Dialects,  I  mean  the 
uncompounded    words,  exhibiting  the   more   distinct  and  leading 
ideas,  conveyed  by  the  Element,  in  these  Dialects.     Such  Radical 
words  may  be  considered  as  pervading  these  Dialects,  and  supply- 
ing in  each  Dialect  different  senses,  and  different  derivative  words, 
by  some  variations  of  the  Radical  or  leading  ideas/     When  I  have 
brought,  therefore,  these  Radical  words,  with  their  leading  ideas, 
within  the  pale  of  my  hypothesis,    I  may  be  justly  said  to  have 
proved  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis  in  those  Dialects.     The  Ety- 
mologists in  each  Language  or  Dialect  will  find  but  little  difficulty 
in  arranging  the  subordinate  divisions  of  derivative  terms,    when 
the  more  Radical  words,    or  those  which  appear  to  convey   the 
more  leading  ideas,  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  have 
been  referred  to  one  common  notion,  and  their  affinity  has  been 
thus    unravelled    and   ascertained.       I    shall    not    enumerate    the 
various  other  Languages,  which  I  have  occasionally  exhibited  for 
the  illustration  of  my  hypothesis,  as  the  Dialects  of  the  Sclavonic, 
Russian,  &c.   the  Sanscrit,  Gipsey,  Coptic,  &c.;  as  the  Reader  will 
fully  understand,   from  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  my 
hypothesis  is  supported  on  the  most  firm  and  ample  basis. 

My  anxious  desire  to   explain    most    perspicuously  the  prin- 
cipal   points    of     my     theory    on     the    very     spot,     in    which 
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the  examples   themselves  are   produced,  has   led  me   perhaps    to 
extend    these    preliminary   observations    beyond  their  due  limits. 
I  shall  now  however  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  those  examples, 
and  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  articles  in  Skinner  and 
Junius,  in  which  the  parallel  terms  for  the  EARTH  are   produced, 
as  AIRTHA  (Goth.)  EARD,  EORD,  &c.  (Sax.)  &c.  &c.     Junius  re- 
cords the  Teutonic  name  for  the  EARTH,  as  we  find  it  in  Tacitus  ; 
"  HERTH^E    meminit    Tacitus    de    Germanorum    Moribus,    c.  40. 
*'  ubi  ait,  '  In  commune  HERTHAM,  id  est,    Terram  matrem  colunt, 
"  *  eamque  intervenire  rebus  hominum,  invehi  populis  arbitrantur.'  " 
In  other  copies  of  Tacitus  we  have  Herthum,  Nerthum,   Verthum  ; 
but  Lipsius  thinks  that  it  should  be  Aerthum,  "  Ita  enim  nostratem 
"  earn  vocem  efferimus,  scribimus.      Cum  adspiratione  focum  nobis 
*'  signet,  non   Terram."       Some    think    that   it    should    be    read 
"  Erdamm,    i.   e.     Erdamme,  ex  Erd    et   Amme,  Mater,    Nutrix, 
"  (Hesych.  A^a,  MJJT^,  Tfopof,) — quia  Tacitus  interpretatur  Terra 
'«  Mater"      If  the  translation  of  Tacitus   be   precise,  the    latter 
portion  of  the  word  Hertham,  or  Erdamm,  must  signify  Mother. 
The  terms  Herthum,  Erdamm,  or  Herth-Thum,  Erd-Damm,  might 
then  be  considered  as  compounds  of  EARTH  and  Dam,  or  Dame, 
Mother ;  or  if  it  be  not  a  literal  translation,  the  TM,  or  DM,  might 
signify  the  Ground,  and  be  employed  in  a  similar  manner  as   the 
Thum  and  Dom  in  German  and  English,  in  Furs  ten- TTiwwz,   King- 
Dow,  the  Land  or   Domain  of  the  Prince  or  King.       The  union 
of  ERDE  and  Thum,  terms  bearing  a  similar  meaning,  in  Herthum, 
will  then  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of   ERDE  and  Boden,  the 
Ground  or  Soil,  in  ERvboden,    or  of  ERDE  and   Reich,   "Realm, 
"  Kingdom,"  inERomV/t,  "the  EARTH,  Soil,  Ground,  Land."   The 
Saxon   YRTH   gives    us  another  form  of  these  terms  EARTH,  &c. 
denoting  the  Land,  &c.      Lye   explains   this  word  by    "  EARTH. 
"  Fundus  arabilis,  Ager  novalis,  agri  proventus."  Skinner  observes, 
under  EARTH,  "  Si  Graecus  essem,  deflecterem  a  Gr.  E^o,  Terra, 
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*c  unde  adverbium  Evefa,  vs^Se,  Infra,  inferius ;"  and  to  this  he  has 
added  the  Gothic  phrase  Ana  Airtha,  In  Terra.  The  Greek  Era, 
(Ef a, Terra,)  will  be  explained  in  another  place.  The  form  Enerthe 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  it  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
Gothic  Ana  Airtha,  and  with  the  English  On  Earth  ;  yet  I  believe, 
that  Enerthen,  (Evtfav,')  to  which  Enerthe,  (Evefa,)  belongs, 
should  be  considered  as  the  original  form,  and  that  the  word  is 
compounded  of  En,  Era,  and  the  particle  Then,  (EV,  E^a,  0£i/,)  as 
we  see  in  the  word  Eneroi,  (Evt^oi,  Infer!,)  the  manifest  origin  of 
En  and  Era,  (EV,  E^a.)  Skinner  records  the  Saxon  EARD/#«,  or 
EARDigan,  "  Habitare,"  which  signifies,  as  we  see,  To  EARTH,  or 
to  be  fixed  in  a  certain  Spot  of  EARTH  or  Land  ;  and  he  produces 
likewise  a  word,  which  occurs  in  Gl.  Lips.  ORDOW,  Habitabat, 
where  the  ORD,  we  see,  is  another  form  of  EARTH.  The  Ety- 
mologists have  referred  to  Enerthe,  (Evsqde,")  and  Hertha,  the 
Goddess,  our  English  word  HEARTH,  which  we  shall  now  under- 
stand to  mean  nothing  but  the  EARTH  or  Ground.  It  is  curious, 
that  the  Etymologists  could  not  come  at  once  to  the  EARTH,  in 
their  derivation  of  this  word,  except  through  the  medium  of 
Enerthe,  (EvifQe,}  and  Hertha.  The  parallel  terms  to  HEARTH, 
or  HEORTH,  HERTH,  as  it  is  represented  by  Junius,  are  Heorth, 
(Sax.)  Herd,  (Germ.)  Haerd,  Heert,  Hert,  (Belg.)  &c.,  which 
the  Etymologists  have  recorded,  who  have  likewise  produced  the 
GreekEsTiA,(E<n-j«,  Focus, — Lar, — Domus, — Vesta,)  the  HEARTH, 
and  the  Goddess  of  the  EARTH.  We  perceive,  that  in  ESTIA, 
(E<n-<a,)  the  r  in  the  Radical  ArS,  ArT,  has  been  lost;  and  we  see 
likewise,  that  in  the  Latin  f-EsTA,  the  vowel  breathing  before 
the  Elementary  consonant  AS  has  passed  into  the  sound  of  a  Labial 
consonant.  The  term  HEARTH  affords,  I  believe,  almost  the  only 
instance,  in  which  our  English  Etymologists  have  referred  a  term 
to  the  EARTH;  and  even  here,  we  see,  it  is  indirectly  done. 

Terms 
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Terms  derived  from  the  idea  of 
the  Peculiar  or  Appropriate 
Place  —  the  Enclosed  or  Se- 
cured Spot  of  Land  or  EARTH 
—the  EARTH,  by  way  of  di- 
stinction. 

YARD.  (Eng.)  A  certain  peculiar 
Spot  of  Land, — and  a  Mea- 
sure, as  of  a  certain  Piece  of 
Land,  &c. 

YARD-LanJ.  (Eng.)  A  certain 
Measure  or  Quantity  of  Land. 

ERISH.  (Arab.)  A  Tard,  Cubit. 

V-IRGA.  (Lat.)TheLawd,  and  the 
Measure,  the  Rod,  &c. 

»-EROE,V-ERGA.  (Fr.  Ital.)  The 
Rod,  &c. 

»-ERGE.  (Eng.)  The  Boundary. 

t>-ER6ER.  (Fr.)  An  Orchard. 

£-ARTH.  (Provincial  Dialect.)  A 
Tard,  Area,  &c. 

#-EARD.  (Sax.)  Tard,  the  Earth, 
Sepes,  Mundus,  Terra. 

£-ARDEN,I/-ARDIN,  £--!ARDINO, 
£-ARDIN, 


&c.     (Eng.     Fr.    Ital.    Span. 
Belg.  Dan.  Germ.  Welsh.) 
UARD  —  W-ARD.     (Eng.)     To 
Secure,   as  by  an  Enclosure. 


.    (Fr.  Ital.  Span.) 


To  Guard. 

W-EARDAN, 


(Sax.     Belg.    Germ.      Goth. 
Island.)    To  Ward. 

ARTH.    (Welsh.)    A  Tard,   En- 
closure. 

&-ORTUS,  ORTO.  (Lat.  Ital.) 

ORT.   (Germ.)  Place,  a  Part. 

ORTS.    (Eng.)     Parts,    Pieces, 
originally  of  Land. 

ORDA.  (Irish.)   A  Piece,  Frag- 
ment. 

ORCH-ARD,  (Eng.) 

ORCHATOS.  (Gr.)  Pomarium. 

ORCE-ARD,    ORC-YRD,  ORT- 
£--EARD.  AURTI  g-ARDS. 
(Sax.     Goth.)    An    Orchard, 
Garden,  &c. 


WE 
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WE   have  seen,   that   the   vowel  breathing  before  the   Radical 
ART  sometimes  passes  into  an  Aspirate  Breathing,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  h,  as  &-ERTHA  ;    and  sometimes,  when  the  sound  is  still 
more  thickened,  it  is  converted  into  the  power  and  form  of  a  Con- 
sonant, as   in   the  Saxon  ^-EARD,  the  Danish  J-ORD,  J-ORDEN. 
We    shall   see    other    forms,     which    this    vowel    breathing    has 
assumed ;  and   I  shall  consider  all  the  terms,  under  these  various 
forms,  which   I    conceive   to  be  directly  connected  with  the  Ra- 
dical ART.       The  Danish  j-Ono  will  bring   us    to   the   English 
_y-ARD,  where  we  have  another  state  of  the  vowel  breathing  ;  and 
the  Saxon  £--EARD   will  remind  us  of  our  term  ^-ARDEN,  which 
only  means   The  EARTH  —  the  ERD — J--ORDEN,  or  The  Ground  — 
the  Appropriate,  Peculiar  Spot  of  Ground,  Enclosed,  and  Separated 
from  the  rest.     From  the  J/-ARD  or^-EARD,  the  Appropriate  Spot 
of  Ground — Separated  and  Enclosed  from  the  rest,  for  the  purpose 
of  Security  and  Defence,  we  have  the  verb  of  Security  and  Defence, 
GUARD,  or  g-UARD,  and  another  form  of  this   word,  WARD,  or 
w-ARD.     Junius  explains    YARD    by    "  Ouasvis   Area  sepimento 
'  inclusa;  Co«r£-YARD,  Area  Curtis,  Church-\\RV,   Ccemiterium, 
"  YARD  for  Poultry,  Chors."  He  produces,  as  parallels,  the  Saxon 
Geard,    the     ancient     German     Card,     the    Runic     Gardr,    the 
Danish   Gierde,  or   Ind-Gierdet  platz,  the   Belgic  Gaerd :  and  Lye 
records    the  Swedish    Card,    the  Gothic    Cards,    Domus,  Garda, 
Ovile,  which  he  refers    to  the    Runic   Garda,  Sepire,   Sepimento 
cingere.     Skinner  tells  us,  under  Garth,  that  it  is  a  Lincolnshire 
term  for  a  YARD  ;   and   Mr.  Grose  explains   it  by   "A  YARD,  a 
"  backside,  a  croft.     A  Church-Gar^,  a  Church-Tim/;    a  Stock- 
"  Garth,  a  r\ck-Tard.      Also  a  Hoop  or  Band.    North."     Here  we 
see  the  word  signifies  at  once  the  Enclosed  Spot  of  Ground,  and 
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an   Enclosure  in   general.     This   will  remind   us    of  Girth,  Gird, 
Garter,  &c. 

The  Saxon  g--EARD  not  only  means  "  YARD,  Sepes,  Sepimen- 
"  turn,"  but  it  signifies  likewise  "  Mundus,  Terra,  Area,"  The 
World,  a  Region  or  Country,  the  EARTH.  In  Saxon,  Middan- 
GEARD  and  Middan-EARD  signify,  "  Mundus,  Orbis  terrarum," 
as  they  are  interpreted  by  Lye.  The  phrase  "  Middle  EARTH  ' 
still  remained  in  the  English  Language.  In  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  we  have  "  I  smell  a  man  of  Middle  EARTH,"  (A.  V.  S.  5.) : 
on  which  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  "  So,  in  the  ancient  metrical 
"  romance  of  Syr  Guy  of  Warwick,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

"  Thou  mayst  them  slea  with  dint  of  swearde, 
"  And  win  the  fayrest  mayde  of  Middle  ERDE. 

"  Again,  in  Gower,   De  Confessions  Amantis,  fol.  26: 

"  Adam,  for  pride,  lost  his  price 
"  In  Myddetl  EETH." 

Mr.  Malone  observes  on  this  passage,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Edition 
of  Shakspeare ;  "  Middle  EARTH,  says  the  Glossarist  to  Gawin 
"  Douglas's  Translation  of  Virgil,  is  only  this  EARTH,  ab  A.  S. 
"  Myddan  EARD,  Mundus."  There  is  a  well  known  passage  of 
Csedmon,  preserved  by  Alfred,  in  which  Middan-GEAKD  occurs, 
and  which  affords  a  sufficient  specimen  of  our  Saxon  Poetry.  "Tha 
"  middan  GEARD,  Mon  cynnes  weard,  Ece  drihtne,  ^F.fter  teode, 
"  Firum  foldan,  Frea  almihtig." — '  The  middle  EARTH  or  Region, 
'  TheWard  or  Guardian  of  Man-Kind,  The  Eternal  Lord,  Afterwards 
'  produced,  As  the  Field  or  Ground  for  Men,  The  Almighty 
'  Master.'  Lye  translates  it  thus ;  "  Turn  orbem  terrarum  humani 
"  generis  custos,  asternus  Dominus  creavit,  hominibus  terrae 
"  Dominus  omnipotens."  The  translation  of  Lye,  "  Terra 
"  Dominus,"  appears  not  to  be  correct.  Lye,  in  his  Edition  of 
Junius,  produces  the  phrase  Middill-ERD,  as  used  by  Gawin 
Douglas,  &c.  He  explains  it  by  "  Terrarum  orbis,  orbis  habita- 

"  bilis, 
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"  bills,  oixoufAsni,  q.  d.  illud  totius  universi  medium,  quod  incolunt 
"  homines. — Ab  A.  S.  Middan-Eard,  vel  Middan-Geard,  Mundus. 
"  Alamannis  est  Mittel-Gart.  Gothis,  Midju-Gards.  a  Midjus. 
"  Medius,  et  Cards.  Domus." 

The  word  YEARD  or  jy-EARD,  Virga,  the  Rod,  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  a  measure  of  the  EARTH,  or  Land;,  as  we  see 
it  in  the  combination  YARD-Law^,  "  Virga,  seu  virgata  terrae." 
When  this  term  is  used  for  the  measure  of  a  Rod  or  Stick,  it  is 
called  \ARD-fVand,  and  now  simply  YARD.  Let  us  note  the 
term  Rod,  and  consider  its  resemblance  to  Rood :  I  shall  shew  in 
a  future  page,  that  they  both  belong  to  each  other  and  to  the  form 
of  the  Element  RD,  denoting  the  EARTH,  ERDE,  &c.  In  Arabic, 
(jij!  ERISH  signifies  "  A  YARD,  cubit,  span,  palm."  The  Latin 
Pertica  means  at  once  a  Staff  and  a  Measure  of  Land — a  Perch  ; 
and  let  us  mark  the  explanatory  words  of  Junius,  the  "  VIRGA  seu 
"  VIRGATA  Terra"  We  shall  now  see,  that  T>-!RGA  is  only  another 
form  of  these  words  denoting  the  EARTH,  ARZ,  ARK.  (Heb. 
Chald.)  In  T>-!RGA,  the  vowel  breathing  before  the  Radical  has 
passed  into  a  labial  sound.  VIRGA,  the  Rod,  appears  in  the 
French  Verge,  the  Italian  Verga,  &c.  We  know,  that  Verge 
has  the  sound  of  Verdge ;  and  thus  we  see  a  combination  of  the 
sounds  D  and  G,  and  learn  one  mode  by  which  the  D  and  the  G 
pass  into  each  other.  The  Verger,  the  Apparitor,  is  the  person, 
who  carries  the  Virga,  or  Staff.  VERGE,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Boundary — "  within  the  VERGE  of  the  Court,"  brings  us  directly 
to  the  idea  of  the  Enclosed — appropriate  or  separate  Spot — EARTH, 
ERDE,  &c.  The  Etymologists,  Junius  and  Skinner,  do  not  appear 
to  have  produced  the  word  in  this  sense.  Junius  however  exhibits 
the  word  VERGER  for  "  Hortus,  Viridarium,"  as  used  by  Chaucer; 
where  we  again  unequivocally  see  the  appropriate — separated  Spot 
of  Ground.  Junius  records  as  parallel  terms,  the  Italian  Verziere, 
and  the  Spanish  Vergel;  and  he  imagines,  that  it  properly  signifies 

"  Locus 
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"  Locus     Virgis     consitus,      Lieu   plante    de    Verges  ;"    though 
Skinner,  in  one  of  his  Vocabularies,  observes,    that  VERGE,  the 
Garden,    is   "  quantum — Virgd  seu  Radio  definiunt,    et  metiumur 
"  circa  domum."     He  has  another  article  for  Vergere,  the  term  in 
Chaucer,  which   he  refers  to  the    French   Vergier,    now    written 
Verger,  the  Orchard.       Some    imagine,    that  the   VERGE   of   the 
King's  Court  is  so  called   from  the  VERGE  or   Staff,  which  the 
Marshal   bears,  and  which  denotes  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  High   Steward  of  the    King's   Household    within   those 
limits.      VERGE  has  another  sense  in  English,   belonging  to   the 
Latin  VERGO,  To  bend,  or  decline  downwar 'ds,  VERG/£  ad  Imum, 
where  I/-ERGE — v-ERooe  signifies  To  EARTH,  or  To  tend  to  the 
EARTH,  ERDE,  &c.    Martinius  rightly  understands,  that  this  word 
would  be  most  naturally  taken  from  the  Ground ;  and  he  derives  it 
accordingly  from  ego,  and  uyu,  quasi,  E^a^g  ayopai.     In  Hebrew,  a 
term  with  this  meaning  appears  under  a  more    simple  form.     In 
this  Language  TV  IRD  means  "  To  descend,  go,  or  come  down." 
Mr.  Parkhurst   has  justly    compared  this   word   with  HT)  RDH, 
"  To  descend,  come,  or  go  down,"  where  the   breathing   before 
the  R   is  lost. — The  explanatory   word    Viridarium    belongs,    we 
know,  to   VIRIDW  ;  and   the  Reader    will    now    understand,    that 
v-lniTtis,  v-ERT>ure,  v-En.T,    (Fr.),  Green,    are    attached    to    the 
EARTH,  ERDE,  (Germ.)  &c.  the  object  of  all  others,    from    which, 
as   we    should   have   imagined,   a    priori,  the   word    would    have 
arisen.     I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  Green  belongs  to 
Ground. 

GARD<?«,  g-Azo-Den,  appears  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the 
French  Jardin,  the  Italian  Giardino,  the  Spanish  Gardin,  the 
Belgic  Gaerd,  the  Danish  Gaard,  the  German  Garte,  Garten,  the 
Welsh  Gardd,  &c.,  which  the  Etymologists  record,  who  produce 
moreover  the  Gothic  Aurti-Gards,  An  Orchard.  They  likewise 
remind  us  of  the  terms  WARD  and  GUARD  and  YARD,  which,  as 

we 
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we  have  seen,  all  belong  to  each  other.  We  see,  that  GARDEN 
has  a  similar  form  to  JORDEN,  the  Danish  name  for  the  EARTH. 
The  N  in  these  words  might  be  only  an  organical  addition  to  the 
D ;  yet  the  Den  may  be  significant,  and  may  belong  to  a  great 
race  of  words  to  be  found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Lan- 
guage. The  Element,  to  which  it  is  attached,  may  be  represented 
by  DG-N,  DC/i-N,  TCA-N,  denoting  the  Earth.  We  shall  call 
to  mind  the  Greek  ChrhoN,  (xQw,  Terra,) ;  from  which  we  shall 
at  once  see,  how  the  forms  CN,  TN,  DN,  &c.  arise.  Under  the 
form  CN  we  have  Country,  County,  &c. ;  and  under  DN,  TN,  we 
have  Town,  the  Din  in  c  Lon-Dm-Um,'  &c.  &c.  In  the  Eastern 
Languages,  the  terms  for  a  Garden,  or  '  Gard-Dtn,'  are  found 
under  this  Element  ;  as,  Junnut,  (Arab.  cXx^.),  Gan,  (Heb.  p)  ; 
and  hence  we  have  the  Den  in  Eden.  The  Hebrew  p  GN,  as  a 
verb,  signifies  "  To  Protect,  Defend."  Gome  is  a  term  in  old 
English  for  a  Garden ;  as  in  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley, 
(Eclogue  I.  36.)  This  will  remind  us  of  the  Enclosure  of  the 
Barn — the  Garner;  and  the  form  of  these  words  will  bring  us  to  the 
Ground,  the  original  Spot.  We  have  seen,  that  in  Welsh,  GARDD 
is  a  Garden ;  and  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary, 
where  this  word  occurs,  we  have  GARTH,  <£  A  mountain  or  hill,  a 
"  promontory  or  cape.  Hence  I//MARTH,  A  place  on  a  hill  where 
"  an  army  hath  rested  or  remained  for  some  time  ;  PennARTH,  in 
"  N.  W.  PennARvn,  GogARTK,  LlwydiAR.ru.  Bid  las  L/MARTH.  P. 
"  i.  e.  Let  the  place  be  green,  where  an  army  hath  been." 
Garth,  or  ^-ARTH,  the  Hill,  means  only  the  distinguished  EARTH — 
Spot — or  Place — the  High  Spot.  In  the  compounds  we  see  the  true 
form  ARTH,  ARDD  ;  and  we  may  likewise  learn,  that  the  words 
are  used  in  their  more  simple  sense  for  a  Place.  Hence  Mr. 
Richards  has  justly  explained  Llu-A.RTH  by  the  Place,  where  an 
army  has  been.  The  same  Lexicographer  has  derived  Buarth  from 
Bu,  the  Ox,  and  Garth ;  and  he  has  justly  explained  BU-ARTH 

by 
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by  the  "  YARD  or  Place  by  a  House  where  cows  are  turned  to  be 
"  milked,  a  Place  to  fold  cattle,  a  fold  or  pen." 

GUARD  appears  in  the  French  Carder,  the  Italian  Guardare, 
the  Spanish  Guardar,  &c.  Skinner  next  to  GARD  has  the  nau- 
tical term  Garboord,  which,  he  says,  is  quasi  Gardboord,  Asser 
Muniens,  from  Card  and  Board.  In  modern  English,  GUARD 
has  the  sense  of  protection,  without  particularly  recurring  to  the 
idea  of  Security,  as  arising  from  an  Enclosure.  In  old  English  it 
sometimes  simply  denoted  an  Enclosure  or  Border,  without  any 
notion  of  protection  -,  and  hence  our  term  Black-GuARD  is  derived. 
GUARD  in  ancient  Language  means  the  Border  of  a  Garment. 
So  in  Shakspeare : 

"  Isiib.    O  !  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  Hell, 

"  The  damned'st  body  to  invest,  and  cover 

"  In  princely  GUARDS."  Measure  for  Measure,   A.  III.  S.  1. 

"  A  GUARD,  in  old  Language,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  meant  a 
"  Welt  or  Border  of  a  garment;  c  because'  (says  Minshew)  'it 
"  '  Cards  and  keeps  the  garment  from  tearing.'  These  borders 
"  were  sometimes  of  lace.  So  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice : 

"  Give  him  a  livery 
"  More  GUARDED  than  his  fellows.  " 

The  GUARDS*  or  Borders  on  the  Garments  of  persons  dressed 

in 


*  GUARD  in  this  sense  occurs  in  other  passages  of  Shakspeare,  which  the  Com- 
mentators have  justly  noticed.  Yet  there  is  one  passage  in  the  Lover's  Complaint, 
where  we  can  scarcely  distinguish,  whether  the  word  GUARDS  is  used  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  or  as  applied  to  Garments.  Perhaps  the  Reader  of  taste  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  word  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  Poet  by  the  powerful  fascination  of  the 
associating  principle,  so  operative  on  the  ardent  mind,  in  the  moments  of  invention. 
A  Damsel  thus  complains,  whose  chastity  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  arts  of  her 

lover : 

"  There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  dafFd, 

"  Shook  off  my  sober  GUARDS,  and  Civil  fears." 

Civil 
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in  fine  cloaths,  consisted  of  gay  colours,  and  were  of  a  splendid 
ornamental  kind  ;  while  those,  used  by  grave  plain-dressing  men, 
were  commonly  of  Black:  Hence  was  derived  the  contemptuous 
term  Black-GuARD. —  We  here  see,  that  GUARD,  as  applied  to 
the  ornaments  of  a  Garment,  seems  at  the  first  view  but  little 
related  to  the  spot,  from  which  it  was  taken ;  and  thus  it  is.  that 
the  name  of  the  EARTH  has  supplied  a  race  of  words,  which  in 
their  various  applications  are  oftentimes  totally  different  from 
the  ideas,  which  we  commonly  annex  to  their  original  source. 
In  the  explanatory  words  adopted  by  Mr.  Malone,  this  idea  is 
still  further  illustrated.  Border,  we  know,  is  equally  applied  to 
the  Ground,  and  to  a  Garment;  and  I  shall  shew,  that  it  belongs 
to  the  Element  BD,  denoting  the  Earth,  as  Boden,  (Germ.) 
Pedon,  (riE<5cf.)  Welt,  in  the  phrase,  the  Welt  of  a  Garment, 
belongs  to  the  German  Welt,  corresponding,  in  its  sense  and  its 

Elementary 

Civil  is  particularly  applied  to  the  Dress.     Thus  our  great  Poet, 
"  Till  Civil-suited  Morn  appear, 
"  Not  trickt  and  Frounct  as  she  was  wont 
"  With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt." 

Mr.  Malone,  on  the  above  passage  of  Shakspeare,  has  noted  the  sense  of  Civil, 
"  Grave,  decorous;"  as  illustrated  in  the  following  quotation,  without  remarking  on 
its  peculiar  application  to  Dress: 

"  Come,  Civil  Night, 

"  Thou  sober-Suited  Matron,  all  in  black."  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Mr.  Warton  thinks,  that  Milton  has  borrowed  the  idea  from  this  imagery  in 
Shakspeare;  and  he  produces  a  passage  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  where  Civil 
"  is  applied  to  the  colour  of  dress :  " 

"  The  fourteen  yards  of  sattin  give  my  woman  ; 

"  I  do  not  like  the  colour,  'tis  too  CIVIL." 

(Woman's  Prize,  A.  III.  S.  3.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  221.) 

There  are  some,  who  might  venture  to  imagine,  that  a  Civil  Suit,  as  applied  to 
Dress,  was  derived,  by  the  operation  of  the  associating  principle,  from  the  Civil  Suit, 
the  Process  of  Law.  However  quaint  this  conception  may  appear,  it  is  by  such 
minute  operations  that  the  human  mind  is  affected  and  controulcd.  The  "  Tiickt 
''  and  Frounct"  alludes  to  the  gawdy  trimming  of  the  GUARDS. 
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Elementary  form,  with  our  word  World.  The  Etymologists  refer 
Welt  to  Wall,  and  they  all  belong  to  the  BL,  VL,  WL,  the 
Ground,  to  Vallum,  &c.  &c. 

Let  us  again  mark  the  explanatory  term  h-ORTus,  which 
must  likewise  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words,  under  the  idea  of 
the  appropriate  separate  EART-/J  or  Ground.  In  Italian,  ORTO 
is  without  the  h.  The  form  OST  in  h-ORT-us  and  ORTO  may 
remind  us  of  the  German  ORT,  Place,  which,  as  it  will  be  now 
seen,  is  derived  from  a  spot  on  the  EART-/I,  y-ORD,  &c.  &c. 
From  ORT,  the  Spot  or  Piece  of  Land,  is  taken  our  word  ORTS, 
Pieces  of  any  thing.  Skinner  derives  ORTS,  fragmenta,  frustula, 
from  the  Belgic  Ort,  Quadrans,  which  probably  meant  a  Piece; 
though  Lye  thinks,  that  it  is  a  corruption  from  Ought,  which  in 
Devonshire  is  pronounced  ORT.  Lye  too  reminds  us  of  the  Irish 
ORDA,  a  Piece,  fragment,  which  is  derived  from  the  same  origin 
as  ORT. 

Let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  produced  above,  ORCH-ARD, 
which  some  conceive  to  be  quasi  Hort-Tard :  Others  conceive 
it  to  be  quasi  Worts-Yard,  Wyrt-Geard,  "  Area,  ubi  herbae 
"crescunt;"  and  Skinner  adds,  "  Alludit  Gr.  O^o?,  O^arof, 
"  Plantarum  Ordo,  Hortus  v.  YARD  et  GARom."  Junius  pro- 
duces the  derivation  of  Meric  Casaubon  from  the  Homeric  word 
Onchatos,  (OfxotTos,  Pomarium ;)  and  he  moreover  gives  us  the 
Saxon  terms  for  HORTMS  or  ORTMS,  (as  he-  expresses  it,)  as 
ORCE-ARD,  ORC-YRD,  WYRTMW,  ORT-^-£ARD.  He  produces 
likewise  the  following  Saxon  passage  :  "  Thu  EARD^^  on  ORT- 
"  GEARD?,  Habitas  in  Horto ;"  where  we  see  the  word  EARD^  is 
likewise  taken  from  the  ERDE  or  EARTH,  signifying  To  Dwell. 
Junius,  moreover,  produces  the  word  Orc-Erd-Weard,  denoting 
the  Gardener,  which  literally  signifies  the  WARD  of  the  ORC-ERD 
or  ORC/I-ARD.  WARD,  as  we  have  seen,  is  taken  from  the  same 
spot;  and  if  the  Saxon  passage  had  been  "  Se  Orc-ErdWeard 
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Erdath  on  Ort-Gearde,"  The  Gardener  dwells  in  the  Garden,  we 
should  have  had  in  this  sentence  ORC,  ERD,  W;-EARD,  ERD,  ORT, 
g-EARoe,  all  taken  from  the  EART/I,  ERD*,  &c. ;  and  such  is  the 
mode,  by  which  Languages  are  formed.  Junius  records,  more- 
over, the  Gothic  AURTI-GARDS,  the  term  for  Garden,  in  the 
Argenteus  Codex.  —The  Greek  ORchatos,  (O^arc?,)  we  see,  has 
the  hardened  form  ARC,  ARK  ;  and  this  will  remind  us  of  the 
Greek  ERKOS,  (E^KO;,  Septum,  Vallum.  To.  E^,  Rete,)  the  En- 
closure, which  the  Etymologists  justly  refer  to  EIRGO,  (E^yw.) 
The  ordinary  Lexicographers  make  two  articles  of  EIRGO,  in  its 
senses  of  To  Keep  in  and  To  Keep  out,  (E^yu,  Include,  Conjicio 
in  carcerem,  E^w,  Arceo,  prohibeo,  exclude.) 


WORT,WURT,  WURTLE,  WYRT, 
WAURTS,  WURTZ,  WURTZEL, 
WoRTE,  WORTEL,  URT,  ORT. 
(Eng.  Sax.  Goth.  Germ.  Belg. 
Dan.  Swed.)  Herbs  and  Roots, 
the  Production  of  the  Earth. 


WORT.  (Eng.)  Cerevisia  mustea 
et  tepida,  the  liquid  fresh 
from  the  Herbs. 

WvRT-Twn.  (Sax.)  Herbarium 
Septum,  Hortus, 

WARTON,  quasi  WvRT-Tw;z. 


IN  the  composition  Orchard,  it  is  certain,  that  both  parts,  Qrch 
and  Ardt  are  taken  from  the  EARTH;  but  there  is  some  small 
difficulty  about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  this 
compound.  The  most  obvious  idea  is,  that  ORCH  and  ARE 
both  mean  the  peculiar  spot  of  EARTH,  and  that  they  are  joined 
together,  with  some  minute  difference  of  meaning;  so  that 
O  CH-ARD  may  signify  the  HORTUS,  or  GARD^W  YAKD,  or  Spot, 
or  the  ERKOS,  (E^JW?,)  the  Inclosed  YARD,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  We  have  seen,  that  Orcli-Ard  has  been  derived  from 
W\RT-Geard,  which  Lye  explains  by  "  A  WoRT-Tard,  ORT -Tim/, 
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,  Herbarum  Atrium,  Hortus,  Fruticetum,  Pomarium." 
If  this  should  be  the  case,  ORCH  must  signify  the  Herb.  We 
shall  instantly  agree,  that  WORT,  WURT,  WURTLE,  and  their 
parallel  terms,  WYRT,  (Sax.)  Herba,  Olus,  Waurts,  (Goth.) 
Radix,  Wurtz,  Wurtzel,  (Germ.)  Worte,  World,  (Belgic,)  Urt, 
(Dan.)  Ort,  (Swed.)  which  are  produced  by  the  Etymologist?, 
mean  the  EARTH'S  productions;  the  Herbs  or  Roots  belonging 
to  the  EARTH.  WORT,  as  applied  to  new  beer,  &c.  means 
the  liquid,  fresh  from  the  WORT,  or  vegetable  substance,  from 
which  it  is  extracted.  In  Saxon,  as  we  have  seen,  Wyrt-Tun 
is  "  Herbarium  Septum,  Hortus  ;"  and  from  this  compound  our 
familiar  name  WARTON  is  derived.  —  The  Tun  has  the  same 
meaning,  which  I  have  attributed  to  the  Ten  or  Den  in  Garten, 
Garden,  &c.  &c.  Skinner  derives  WYRT,  in  the  sense  of 
"  Cerevisia  mustea  et  lepida,"  from  Work,  Fermerrtari,  Effervescere. 


WORTH,  WORTHY,  &c.  (Eng.) 
What  belongs  to  the  Value 
of  Property  in  Earth  or  Land. 

WAIRTHS,  WEORTH,  WYRTHE, 
&c.  WERTH,WURDIG,WEERD, 
YARD,  WARDE,  GWERTH. 
(Goth.  Sax.  Germ.  Belg. 
Dan.  Swed.  Welsh.)  Worth, 
Worthy. 

WORTH,  WORTHIG.  (Saxon.) 
Fundus,  Praedium,  Agellus, 
&c.  Earth,  or  Land. 


Holds- 

WORTHY.   (Eng.)    Names  of 

Towns,  or  Spots  of  Earth. 
GWERTHYR.    (Welsh.) 
GWERYD.  (Welsh.)    Earth  cast 

up. 
GWERYDOE.  (Welsh.)    A  Land, 

Country,  Region. 
ERJ.  (Pers.)     Price,  Worth. 
ERziden.  (Pers.)    To  be  Worth. 
ARZ.  (Arab.)   The  Earth,  more 

or  most  Worthy. 


WHILE 
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\VHILE  I  am  examining  the  term  WORT,  I  cast  my  eyes  on 
the  adjacent  terms  WORTH,  WORTHY,  Worship  or  WORTHS/Z/£, 
\vhich  \ve  shall  at  once  agree  to  be  derived  from  WORTH  or  Value, 
as  annexed  to  property  in  EARTH  or  Land.  WORTH,  WORTHY, 
occur  in  various  Languages ;  as  in  the  Gothic  Wairths,  the  Saxon 
Weorth,  Wyrthe,  &c.  the  German  Werlh,  Wurdig,  the  Belgic 
Weerd,  &c.  the  Danish  Vard,  the  Swedish  Warde,  and  the  Welsh 
Gwerth,  &c.  Lye  refers  to  these  words  the  term  produced  in 
Hesychius,  EofT«?,  K^a-xoutrx?,  x«Aa?,  "  Gratas,  pulchras,"  and  Eof>rai, 
E<5o|e,  "  Visum  est,  placuit."  The  Eortas,  (Ec^-raj,)  may  be  another 
form  of  ARESKO,  ARESO,  (A^O-KU,  A^a-u,  Placeo,)  which  I  shall 
consider  in  another  place.  But  on  this  I  cannot  decide.  The 
origin  of  WORTH  and  WORTHY  will  be  placed  beyond  doubt, 
when  we  consider  WORTH,  as  the  adjunct  to  many  names  of 
Places.  Skinner  places  WORTH  with  this  sense  in  a  separate 
article,  but  he  justly  refers  us  to  the  Saxon  word  WORTH.  Lye, 
in  his  Saxon  Dictionary,  explains  WORTH  by  "  i.  q.  WEORTHIG, 
"  WORTHIG,  Fundus,  Prcedium;  —  Platea,  Ficus; — Atrium  ;" 
where  we  see  unequivocally  expressed  the  EARTH  or  Land. 
WEORTHIG,  &c.  he  explains  by  "  Prcedium,  Agellus;"  and  to 
these  terms  he  justly  refers  the  names  of  Places,  as  WORTHS, 
.BOSWORTH,  WoRjHington,  .^WORTHY,  HO/^-WORTHY.  From 
these  names  of  places  the  names  of  men  have  been  taken, 
as  Wortham,  Bosworth,  Holds-worth,  Lee-Worthy,  &c.  &c.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  produce  the  various  forms  of  these  words,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Saxon,  &c.  and  which  every  one  will  readily 
refer  to  this  source,  as  WEORTH/aw,  Colere,  honorare,  &c.,  which 
means,  To  regard,  as  an  object  of  Value  or  WORTH,  &c.  &c.  In 
Welsh,  GWERTH  signifies  "  Price,  Value;"  and  the  adjacent  words 
in  my  Welsh  Dictionary  are,  "  GWERTHYR,  A  Fortification," 
where  we  are  brought  at  once  to  GUARD,  WARD,  &c. — "  GWERYD, 
"  EARTH  cast  up," — and  "GWERYDOE,  A  Land,  Country,  Region," 

as 
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as  Mr.  Richards  explains  them.  I  find  likewise,  adjacent  to  these 
terms,  GWERS,  a  Ver&e,  which  I  produce  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting the  power  of  G  in  Welsh.  In  Persian,  _>t  ERJ  signifies 
"  Price,  WORTH,  value,  esteem,  honour  —  (J^.jj^  ERZISH,  Price, 
"  value,  esteem-,  honour  —  o<JuJijl  ILRziden,  To  be  WORTH," 
as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  them,  with  other  words  of  a  similar 
kind.  In  Arabic,  \j&J\  (ARZ)  ERZ,  which  signifies  "  the  EARTH, 
"  Ground,  Soil,  Country,  Region,"  means  likewise  (ARAZ)  "  More 
"  or  most  WORTHY." 

I  shall  consider  in  this  part  of  my  work  the  terms  belonging 
to  our  Element  ^RT,  ARK,  &c.  denoting  an  Enclosure  —  the 
appropriate  and  peculiar  Spot  of  EARTH  —  Set  apart  —  and  Secured 
by  fences,  &c.  from  the  Land  about  it.  I  shall  not  omit,  however, 
to  consider  other  terms  belonging  to  our  Element,  which  present 
themselves  to  my  attention,  though  they  convey  a  different 
idea.  I  shall  likewise  chiefly  consider  in  this  Volume  those 
terms,  belonging  to  the  Element  ART,  ARD,  which  commence 
with  a  vowel,  simple^  or  aspirated.  When  the  aspirate  becomes 
converted  into  a  Consonant,  we  shall  then  have  a  race  of  words, 
belonging  to  the  Element  CRT,  GRD,  which  are  to  be  found 
through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  and  which  will  form 
the  materials  of  another  Volume.  We  have  seen  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  YARD,  "  C<wr£-Yard,  Area  Curtis  —  Yard  for  Poultry, 
Chors,"  where  we  may  mark  the  terms  COURT,  CURTIS,  CHORS, 
which  belong  to  the  Element  CRT,  CRS ;  and  we  see  in  o/z-Oas 
how  ORS  may  pass  into  /i-C*RS,  and  into  C/I-ORS,  These,  as  I  ob- 
served, will  be  considered  in  another  Volume ;  yet  still  I  shall 
not  fail  to  note  in- the  present  Volume  some  of  those  words  under 
the  Consonant  form  C,  G.— -ARS,  which  are  directly  connected 
with  the  Vowel  form  ARS.  We  shall  instantly  understand,  that 
to  the  form  of  GUARD,  &c.  belong  GARRET,  GARITE,  (Fr.) 
Propugnaculi  turris,  GARTER,  GIRD,  GIRTH,  &c.  &c. 

WARD, 
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WARD,  WEARDAN,    WARDJAN, 
'  WARTEN,  VARDA.  (Eng.  Sax. 

Goth.  Germ.  Island.) 
Aware,    Wary,    Beware.  (Eng.) 

To  be  upon  your  Guard,  or 

Ward. 

WARGAN,     Warlan,     Bewarian. 

(Sax.)  Cavere,  Defendere. 
Waren,  Bewaren.  (Belg.) 
War.  (Sax.)   Septum. 

WERDAN,    War  an.    (Sax.)     To 
Guard. 

Waring- Wic.   ( Sax. ) 
Warwick.  Aggere  munitus  vicus. 
Waring,  Warren.  (Eng.)  Names. 
WERIGAN.  (Sax.)  Defendere. 


Warn.  (Eng.) 

Wcernian,  &c.  Warnen,  Waernen, 

Warna,   Varna.    (Sax.   Germ. 

Belg.   Swecl.  Isl.)    Prohibere, 

Inhibere. 

If 'am -Store.  (Chauc.)    Fortify. 
Warren.     (Eng.)      The    Secure 

place  for  Rabbits. 
Warrant,    Garantir,    Guarantire, 

Gwrant.       (Eng.      Fr.      Ital. 

Welsh.) 

Warenian.  (Sax.)   Tueri. 
Wares.      (Eng.)      Merchandise, 

Warranted  Goods. 
Ware,  Waere,  Waar.  (Sax.  Belg. 

Germ.)  Wares. 
Wahren.  (Germ.)   To  be  Wary, 

or  On  your  Guard,  so  as  to 

He-Id  out,  &c. 


WARD  occurs  under  a  similar  form  in  various  Languages,  as 
in  the  Saxon  Weardan,  Vigilare,  custodire,  tueri,  the  Belgic 
Waerden,  the  German  Warten,  Expectare,  the  Gothic  Wardjan, 
the  Islandic  Varda,  which  the  Etymologists  produce.  As  Guardian 
belongs  to  Guard,  so  Warden  does  to  Ward.  The  term  Ward 
sometimes  signifies,  we  know,  Pupillus,  the  person  in  the  Ward, 
or  care  of  another.  The  Etymologists  produce,  moreover,  under 
WARD,  Carder,  &c.,  as  likewise  the  Saxon  Warian,  Bewarian, 

the 
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the  German  Waren,  Wehren,  the  Belgic  Waren,  Bewaren, 
which,  we  see,  exist  in  the  form  WR,  and  which  remind  us  of 
Aware,  War,  Wary,  Beware.  These  terms  must  be  considered, 
as  attached  to  the  race  of  words  under  the  Element  ARD,  &c. 
by  the  loss  of  the  D,  the  second  letter  in  the  Radical  War  is  used 
for  Beware,  in  the  Hunter's  phrase  '  War  Horse,'  in  addressing 
a  Dog,  &c.  Gare,  the  French  word,  '  Gare  la  chorde,'  appears 
to  be  another  form  of  Ware.  In  Saxon  we  have  both  Warian 
and  WARG-an,  which  Lye  explains  by  "  To  Be-Ware,  Cavere, 
"  vitare,  defendere  ;'*  and  the  preceding  term  in  the  Gothic  and 
Saxon  Dictionary  by  this  writer,  is  the  Gothic  WARJ<Z«,  Pro- 
hibere,  Arcere.  In  the  same  column  we  have  the  Gothic 
WARDjaw^,  Custodes.  The  sound  of  G  is  perpetually  lost,  as 
we  see  it  in  the  instance  before  us,  War-ian  from  WARG-^W. 
Sometimes  the  record  of  the  G  is  preserved  in  writing,  as  in 
Burrough,  the  Town,  though  it  is  lost  in  the  sound ;  but  in 
Burrow,  the  Rabbit  Hole,  which  belongs  to  Bury,  the  sound  of 
G  is  lost,  and  the  letter  itself  likewise.  Burrow  and  Bury 
belong  to  the  Saxon  Byrigan,  where  the  G  is  preserved,  though  it 
is  sometimes  written  Birian,  where  the  G  is  again  lost.  —  The 
words  Wary,  &c.  are  brought  back  to  their  true  sense  in  the 
Saxon  War,  Wer,  signifying  the  Enclosure,  "  Septum,  Sepi- 
"  mentum,  Retinaculum,"  as  Lye  explains  it.  Among  other 
things,  it  signifies  "  Septum  piscatorium,  vivarium,  piscina. 
"  Hodie,  a  WEAR."  The  preceding  term  is  War,  Wary,  Cautus, 
&c.  In  the  same  column  we  have  Ware,  Fcedus,  pactum,  which 
means  the  Wary  transaction,  or  act  of  Security ;  and  likewise 
Wceran,  Tueri,  and  WERDWW,  Tueri,  custodire,  where  the  D 
appears.  In  the  next  column  I  find  <c  War-ham,  (a  War,  Septum.) 
"  Munita  habitatio.  Hodie  War-ham  in  agro  Dorsetensi.  Waring, 
"  Wering,  Agger.  Waring  -  Scyre.  Warwicensis  Comitatus. 
"  Waring-Wic.  Aggere  munitus  vicus.  Hodie  Warwick."  The 

Wick 
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Wick  in  Warwick  is  Vicus.  The  Sir-name  Wick-war  is  an  inversion 
of  Warwick.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Warwick.  It  affords  me  a  melancholy  gratification,  in  my 
journey  through  this  world  of  words,  to  arrive  at  my  native 
place,  and  to  be  impressed  with  those  various  feelings,  which  the 
remembrance  of  such  a  spot  naturally  inspires. 

The  WEAR  in  a  River  means  a  Dam,  a  Guarded  or  Secured 
place  in  a  River,  for  any  purpose,  either  for  Keeping  in  Fish, 
or  Confining  the  Waters.  Skinner  improperly  has  two  Articles 
of  Wear  in  these  senses,  though  he  justly  refers  them  both  to 
terms  denoting  Defence,  as  Werian>  (Sax.)  Defendere,  Wehren, 
(Germ.)  Weeren,  (Belg.)  In  Saxon,  Wer  or  War  is  Septum. 
Lye  produces  under  ce  WEAR  or  Since  ';  in  Junius,  the  Saxon 
Werian,  WERica/j,  WERG#»,  and  the  Gothic  WARJUW,  Prohibere, 
Arcere. 

We  must  add  to  this  race  of  words  our  English  term  WARN, 
To  put  any  one  upon  his  WARD  or  GUARD;  where  the  G  or  D 
is  lost,  as  in  the  words  just  produced,  and  the  N  is  added  to  the 
R.  The  Etymologists  have  detailed  the  parallel  terms  in  other 
Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Wternian,  Warnian,  Wyrnan,  the  German 
Warnen,  the  Belgic  Waernen,  the  Swedish  Warna,  the  Islandic 
Varna.  The  Saxon  WYRNAN  signifies  "  Prohibere,  vetare,  im- 
"  pedire,"  which  we  see  is  To  WARD  off",  as  we  express  it;  and 
this  agrees  with  the  sense  of  WARN  in  English,  in  the  expression 
"  To  WARN  a  person  off  your  land,"  where  the  word  is  adopted 
in  its  more  original  idea.  The  Saxon  word  likewise  signifies 
"  Denegare,  recusare,  renuere;"  and  hence  Junius  has  compared 
it  with  the  Greek  AnKoumai,  (A^vsopui,  ct^a/,  Recuso,  nego,  &c.); 
and  perhaps  this  Greek  word  may  belong  to  the  terms  before  us. 
Junius  likewise  produces  the  Saxon  word  Wearn,  or  Wearne, 
which  signifies  *  Obstaculum.'  The  succeeding  term  to  Warn 
in  Jnnius  is  WARNESJO/T,  WARNS/O/V,  which,  as  he  observes, 

H  "  Chaucero, 
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"  Chaucero  est  Strengthen,  Fortify.  Item  Garnishing,  Fortifying." 
Here,  we  see,  the  word  comes  directly  to  its  original  sense,  To 
WARD  or  GUARD.  Among  the  instances,  which  he  produces  of 
the  use  of  this  word,  are  the  following:  "  I  shall  WARttstore 
"  mine  house  with  toures." — "  WAKxishing  of  hie  toures  and 
"of  hie  edifices  is  done  with  grete  costages."  Junius  moreover 
observes,  that  in  ancient  German,  WARNOTZ  signifies  Munire. 
To  these  terms  belong  our  Sirnames  Warner  and  Vernon. 
Warnish  belongs  more  immediately  to  the  French  Garnison, 
a  Garrison,  and  Garnir,  To  Furnish — "  To  Fortify,  Strengthen. — 
"  To  Garnish,  &c."  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it.  The 
English  Furnish,  Furniture,  and  the  French  and  Italian  Fournir, 
Fourniture,  Fornir,  belong  to  Warn,  Garnir^  &c.  Furnish  is 
only  another  form  of  Warnish.  The  French  Etymologists  derive 
Fournir  from  Tlo^eat,  noga-uivw,  &c.  Ferrari  says,  that  the  Italian 
Fornir  is  derived  from  Ornare,  and,  what  is  curious,  that  Garnir 
has  the  same  origin.  Some  of  the  French  Etymologists  have 
derived  Garnir  from  Granum,  though  others  have  seen  its  true 
source. — Nothing  appears  more  remote  than  the  idea,  that  Furnish 
is  derived  from  EARTH  ;  and  it  i-s  certain,  that  no  two  words  can 
appear  more  different.  Nothing  however  is  so  easy  as  the 
Process,  by  which  they  are  related.  We  have  all  allowed, 
I  imagine,  that  to-Axo  belongs  to  EARTH,  AERD,  &c.  The 
Etymologists  agree,  that  WARD,  Warian,  Wary,  &c  belong 
likewise  to  each  other.  Warn,  Wyrnan,  Warnish,  &c.  directly 
connect  themselves  with  Warian,  &c.,  and  Warnish  brings  us  at 
once  to  Furnish. 

WARREN,  the  Rabbit  -WARREN,  the  place  of  Security  for 
Rabbits,  is  another  form  of  Wering.  In  French  and  Belgic, 
Garrene  and  Waerande  mean  a  Warren.  Warrant  is  still  another 
form  of  these  words,  and  belongs  to  Garantir,  ^Fr.)  Guarantire, 
(Ital.)  and  the  Welsh  Gzvrant,  as  the  Etymologists  understand, 

Guarantee^ 
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Guarantee,  we  know,  belongs  to  these  words.  Hence  are  derived 
our  familiar  names  Warren,  Waring  —  the  Italian  Guarini,  &c.  &c. 
The  Sirname  WARD,  and  the  term  of  Security  WARD,  are  written, 

i 

we  know,  in  the  same  manner.  The  preceding  term  To  Warrant, 
in  Lye's  Junius,  is  WARRAND,  which,  as  Lye  tells  us,  appears  in 
Gawin  Douglas,  and  is  explained  by  "  Shelter,  Safety."  It  is 
properly,  as  he  observes,  "  Locus  tutus;"  and  he  refers  us  to  the 
Saxon  Warenan,  Tueri,  and  the  English  WARD.  This  is  all 
right;  and  yet  we  perceive,  that  the  adjacent  word  WARRANT 
might  have  been  equally  produced,  as  a  corresponding  term. 
Our  English  word  WARE,  or  Wares  for  Merchandise,  with  its 
parallel  terms,  Ware,  (Sax.)  Waere,  (Belg.)  Waar,  (Germ.) 
Uaru,  (Run.)  Wara,  (Swed.),  is  supposed  by  the  Etymologists 
to  belong  to  these  terms  denoting  Security  or  Assurance,  under 
the  sense  of  Warrant,  in  the  phrase.  '  I  Warrant  the  goods  sound;' 
"  quia,"  says  Skinner,  <e  venditores  solent  eas  Affirmare  (i.e.) 
"  spondere  eas  probas  esse  et  non  adulteratas;  et  hoc  dicitur 
"  Belg.  Waeren,  Teut.  Waren,  a  Belg.  Waer,  Teut.  Wahr,  Verus." 
If  the  German  Wahr,  '  True,  certain,  sure,'  &c.  belongs  to  this 
race  of  words,  we  must  refer  to  the  same  origin  the  Latin  Vi .B.US. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  German  terms  relate  to  the  idea  of  what  is 
well  WARD?*/ —  GUARD^,  or  Secured,  so  as  to  remain  Constant, 
Fixed,  Certain,  Sure.  Hence  WAHREN  signifies,  as  my  Lexico- 
grapher explains  it,  "To  last,  Keep,  Holdout,  continue,  endure;" 
and  he  explains  "  ffahr-nehmen  eines  dinges"  by  "To  be 
"  cautious,  heedful,  circumspect,  vigilant,  watchful  of  a  thing, 
"  take  care  for  it,  be  upon  your  GUARD  for  it,  attend,  mind,  and 
"  perform  it." 


WARD 
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WARD — GUARD. 


WATCH.  (Eng.)    To  have  Ward 

over  any  thing. 
WAKE.  (Eng.)    To  be   on    the 

Watch. 

WACHT.  (Germ.)  The  Watch. 
WACIAN,  &c.  WACHEN,WAECK- 

EN.    (Sax.  Germ.  Belg.)    To 

Wake,  or  Watch. 
VIGILO.  (Lat )   To  Watch. 
WAKAN,      WAKJAN,       WAKA, 

UAKA,  VAAGE, 


(Goth.     Svved.     Run.     Dan. 
Germ.)  To  Wake. 

WAIT.  (Eng.) 

WARTEN.  (Germ.)  To  Wait. 

ARD — H^-GARDER,  &c. 
(Eng.  Fr.)  To  look  upon, 
be  attentive,  to  have  a  Guard 
upon  or  over. 

ARn.  (Eng.)  To  Re-Gard 
—  Look  upon,  or  attend  to 
the  services  of  another. 

GUERDON.  (Old  Eng.)    A   Re- 
Ward. 

WARISON.  (Old  Eng.)  A  Rezvard. 


LET  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  WATCH,  which  means,  To 
have  WARD  over  any  thing.  WATCH  might  have  been  written 
WAURTCH  even  in  our  mode  of  speaking  it,  under  which  form  we 
should  not  have  sought  for  any  other  origin. —  The  term  WATCH 
brings  us  at  once  to  WAKE.  The  Etymologists  refer  us  under 
WATCH,  to  the  German  Wacht,  vigiliae,  the  German  Wachter,  and 
the  Belgic  Wachter^  Excubitor  —  the  German  Wachten,  Custodire, 
Cavere,  &c.,  the  Saxon  Wacian,  To  Wake,  Waccian,  or  Wacan, 
To  Waken,  Excitare,  the  German  Wachen,  and  the  Belgic  Waeckeny 
Vigilare.  —  The  German  WACHE  or  WACHT  is  justly  explained 
by  my  Lexicographer  "  The  GUARD,  WATCH,  or  WARD;"  and 
WACH*?M,  "  To  WAKE,  WATCH,  be  AWAKE,  be  not  asleep,"  and 
"  To  WATCH  and  WARD,  keep  WATCH  and  WARD."  The 
adjacent  term  to  these  words  in  the  German  Lexicons  is  WACK^W, 

"  To 
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"  To  WAX,  burnish,  grow  up,  increase,"  whieh  belongs,  as  we 
shall  instantly  agree,  to  the  EARTH,  from  another  idea.  The 
WATCH,  the  little  Clock,  is  that  which  WATCHES — Preserves  — 
Keeps  or  Measures  Time,  as  we  express  it.  Let  us  mark  the 
explanatory  word  adopted  in  the  above  explanations,  Vigilo,  and 
we  shall  own,  that  the  Vig,  or,  as  it  might  have  been,  according 
to  our  pronunciation,  Vidge,  will  remind  us  of  WATCH.  In  the 
Welsh  Dialect  of  the  Celtic,  Vigilo  is  Guilied,  according  to 
Lhuydd,  and  the  G/7  in  Vigilo  may  belong  to  this  Celtic  term; 
or  the  L  may  be  the  termination  denoting  person,  as  in  Vigil, 
and  hence  Vigilo.  In  Saxon,  VACOL  is  VIG.IL.  In  the  name 
Virgilius  we  have  the  R  in  Virg,  as  in  the  more  regular  form  of 
the  Element,  such  as  we  find  it  in  VERGE,  WARD,  &c.  &c.  The 
Etymologists,  under  WAKE,  WAKEN,  have  referred  us  to  the 
terms  produced  above,  under  WATCH,  and  likewise  to  the  Gothic 
Wakan,  To  Wake,  to  which  they  might  have  added  Wakjan,  To 
Waken,  the  Swedish  Waka,  the  Runic  Uaca,  the  Danish  Vaage, 
the  German  Wecken,  to  which  belongs  Erwecken,  &c.  Lye  has 
derived  these  words  from  A%sw,  "  Doleo,  ^gre  fero;  quod  mo- 
"  lestissima  sit  et  languorem  asgritudinemque  corpori  pariter  atque 
"  animo  inducat  insomnia."  I  shall  consider,  in  a  future  work, 
various  words  under  the  form  WG,  &c.,  as  belonging  to  the 
Element  BD,  PD,  to  the  Boden,  (Germ.)  Pedon,  (lieXov) ;  and 
some  of  these  terms  would  arrange  themselves  with  sufficient 
precision  under  the  words  belonging  to  that  Element.  We -may 
observe  however,  that  these  Elements,  though  forming  distinct 
classes  of  words,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  originally  con- 
nected with  each  other;  and  a  difficulty  occurs  in  our  arrangement, 
when  we  are  deciding  on.  the  links  of  the  chain,  by  which  they 
are  united.  —  I  shall  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  WARD* 
where  we  see  the  more  regular  form  of  the  Element. 

We  have  seen,  among  the  parallel  terms  to  Ward,  the  German 
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,    which  signifies   "  To  expect,   tarry,    stay,    stand,   wait 
"  or  attend,"  where  the    idea  annexed   to  WARD   or  Watch   over 
passes  into  the  sense  of  Watching  or  Attending  to  the  motions  of 
another,   as  Waiting  for  his  arrival,  &c.      Let  us  note  our  term 
WAIT,  which  we  see  is  only  another  form  of  WART«Z.      In   our 
sense  of  the  word  WAIT,  as  To  WAIT  upon  a  person  at  table  — 
to  WAIT  or  attend  upon  a  sick  person,  the  word  more  particularly 
expresses  its  original  sense  of  WATCHING  over  or  Attending  to  the 
concerns  of  another.     The   Germans  use  WARTEN  in  the  same 
sense,    "  To  Tend,   attend   or  nurse  a  sick  person,   to  Look  after 
"  him,  take  care  of  him,"   as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,   who 
interprets  WART^r   by  "  A  WARD^,  Keeper,  or  Tender."     The 
Etymologists  refer    WAIT   to   the  German   and    Belgic   Wachten, 
opperiri,  vigilare,  &c.  and  to  the  French  Guet,  Excubiae,  and  Guetter, 
Guatare,  (Fr.  Ital.)  Observare.      The  term  WAIT,  we  see,  belongs 
more  directly  to  WART^W;    and  GUET,  GUET<T,  GuATar*?,    (Fr. 
and  Ital.)   belong  to  GUARD,  WATCH,  &c.      In  French,   GUETRE 
signifies    Spatterdashes,    which    means   the   things    put   over  the 
Stockings  —  as    GUETS  —  GUARDS    or    protection    from    the   dirt. 
From  hence  our  word  GAITERS  is  derived.     Hence  GUEUX  sig- 
nifies   a   Beggar,    from    GuET^r  —  Waiting    or    Watching    about 
a  House,    or  other  Spot,   to  obtain  Alms.      Thus  in  the  famous 
old  Song  of  the  Beggars,  "  Sometimes  we  WAIT  at  a  gentleman's 
"  gate,"  &c.  &c.     The  WAITS,  or  Musicians,  may  either  be  derived, 
as   Lye  observes,  from  WAIT,   because  they  attend  upon  Magi- 
strates and  others,  in  processions,   &c.  ;    or  from  WATCH  and  its 
parallel    terms,   because   they    go    about  the    streets    during   the 
night,  as  the  WATCH.      It  is  difficult  to  decide,  to  which  of  these 
two   ideas   the    term    belongs.  —  Junius,    under  the  word  WAIT, 
refers  us  to  the  Belgic  use  of  Wachten,   and  the  Scotch   Waucht, 
corresponding    with    our   word   Pledge,   as    when    one   drinks   to 
another,  and  the  second  person  answers  in  Dutch  "  Ik  WACHT  se" 

I  WAIT 
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I  WAIT  —  Stay  or  attend  your  pleasure,  to  do  the  same  tiling 
to  you.  He  introduces  likewise,  on  this  occasion,  the  well- 
known  story  of  Vortigern  and  Rowena,  from  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth,  in  a  manner  which  is  calculated  to  mislead  his  reader. 
The  speech  of  Rowena,  who  first  addresses  Vortigern,  is  quoted 
thus  :  "  Lauerd  King,  Wacht  heil ;"  to  which  Vortigern  answers,  as 
he  is  instructed,  "  Drinc  heil."  The  form  of  Waclit  might  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  Junius  intended  to  refer  it  to  the  terms  H/achten  and 
Waucht;  whereas,  we  see,  it  is  the  introductory  speech,  in  which  the 
Saxon  word  is  used,  and  the  reply,  in  which  the  Belgic  is  adopted. 
The  term  Wacht  is  better  written  Wees,  as  it  commonly  is,  Was, 
Heil,  Sis  salvus;  and  it  belongs  to  our  English  Was,  signifying 
To  Be.  Hence,  as  they  all  acknowledge,  Wassail  is  derived, 
a  term  relating  to  Festivity.  Perhaps  Pfastel-Bread  is  Wassail- 
Bread  —  the  Bread  used  at  Feasts.  The  adjacent  word  to  Gutter, 
in  the  French  Vocabularies,  is  Guichet,  a  Wicket,  as  my  Lexico- 
grapher explains  it.  These  words,  GUICHET  and  WICKET,  mean, 
as  we  perceive,  that  which  is  put  up  for  a  GUARD  —  W.^RD  or 
WATCH.  We  perceive,  moreover,  that  GATE  is  the  GUARD. 
The  succeeding  word  to  Guichet,  in  the  French  Dictionaries,  is 
Guide,  the  Guide,  or  Director,  which  we  now  likewise  understand 
to  be  the  GUARD  over  another.  I  shall  not  in  this  place  enlarge 
my  catalogue  of  words,  which  relate  to  this  idea  under  the  form  of 
the  Element  GRD,  GD;  I  shall  restrain  myself  to  those  only, 
which  more  particularly  belong  to  GUARD,  WARD,  as  the  Secured 
Spot. 

If  we  should  be  told,  that  words  relating  to  Sight  or  Vision 
were  oftentimes  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Secured  Spot,  we 
should  perhaps,  on  the  first  statement  of  this  remark,  consider 
the  observation  as  altogether  remote  from  truth  and  probability. 
We  should  admit  however,  that  if  such  be  the  fact,  and  if  the 
operation  of  Sight  can  be  derived  from  the  Secured  Spot,  which, 

as 
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as  we  shall  all  agree,  is  most  directly  connected  with  the  EARTH", 
there  is  nothing,  which  we  might  not  conceive  to  be  taken  from 
this  same  object  —  the  EARTH.  However  remote  the  two  ideas 
of  Sight  and  the  GUARD^  Place  may  appear  from  each  other,  we 
shall  own,  when  we  begin  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  that  nothing 
is  more  familiar  to  our  knowledge  than  this  union  of  ideas ;  and 
perhaps  we  have  already  discovered,  that  Re-GAUD  is  one  of  our 
most  ordinary  terms  for  Seeing  or  Beholding.  To  GUARD  or 
WATCH  over  any  thing  brings  us  directly,  as  we  now  understand, 
to  the  operation  of  Sight  —  the  most  important  agent  in  the 
process  of  Gv  \RDing.  The  Latin  Tueor  has  the  same  union  of 
ideas:  it  signifies  "  To  see  or  behold,  to  look  stedfastly;  —  To 
"defend,  assist,  or  protect ;"  which  means  precisely  To  GUARD 
and  re-GARD.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  be-Hold,  where 
we  see  the  same  metaphor  from  the  Hold,  the  place  of  Security, 
&c.  The  term  Re-GARD  belongs,  as  we  know,  to  the  French 
Re-GARDER,  the  Italian  .R/'-GUARDARE,  &c.  &c.  We  shall  now 
understand,  that  Re-WARD,  the  Retribution,  has  precisely  the 
same  meaning  as  T^-GARD;  and  that  '  To  re-WARD  a  Service* 
means  only  to  re-GARD  a  Service  —  Look  back  upon  it  —  To  look 
upon  a  Service  after  it  is  performed.  The  same  metaphor  is  used, 
when  a  person  solicits  for  retribution  :  "  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will 
"Look  upon  me  for  this  job — Consider  me  for  this  job."  The 
Etymologists  cannot  avoid  seeing,  that  Re-WARD  belongs  to 
Re  and  Weard,  Versus,  Erga;  and  then  to  Re-WARD  a  person 
would  mean,  if  I  might  so  express  it,  To  JO-WARD  a  person, 
or  To  Turn  TO-WARD  a  person.  I  differ  only  from  this,  by 
supposing,  that  WARD,  in  Re-VfARD,  does  not  immediately 
belong  to  the  idea  of  Situation  or  Place,  but  that  of  Attention 
or  re-GARD.  We  perceive,  that  the  simple  idea  of  To  Look  to  — 
Attend  to  —  Consider,  will  express  the  sentiment  without  the 
addition  of  the  Re  or  Back  again.  Hence,  perhaps,  we  have  the 

old 
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word  Guerdon,  which  may  mean  simply  Carder,  To  look  upon,  or 
attend  to.  It  is  GUERDON  in  French,  and  Guiderdone  in  Italian. 
Skinner  observes,  that  Menage  derives  the  French  Guerdon  from 
the  German  Werdung,  Pretii  asstimatio;  and  he  adds,  that  the 
Italian  Guiderdone  might  be  taken  from  Guidare,  Ducere,  and 
Dono,  Lat.  Donum,  Praemium  conductions.  Junius  produces, 
amongst  the  terms  parallel  to  Guerdon,  the  Spanish  G  alar  don ; 
and  if  this  should  be  the  case,  my  derivation  is  ill  founded.  We 
have  Guerdon  perhaps  under  another  form  in  our  ancient  word 
WARISOW,  a  term  of  the  same  meaning.  Skinner  refers  Warison 
to  the  French  Gue'rison,  a  Recovery,  from  Guerir.  If  WARISON 
should  belong  to  Gue'rison,  the  term  may  perhaps  signify  Recom- 
pence,  under  the  idea  of  Refreshment,  as  Meat  and  Drink  given 
for  some  service  performed.  —  I  find  however  considerable  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  origin  of  these  words.  Perhaps  our  Sirname 
Kerrison  may  belong  to  Guerison.  We  all  remember  that 
GUERDON  is  used  in  Skakspeare  ;  and  we  forget  not,  likewise, 
how  much  it  exceeds  in  value  Remuneration.  "  There's  thy 

"  GUERDON,"  says  Biron  to  Costard.  "Go." — .  Cost.  "GUERDON! 
"  O  sweet  GUERDON!  Better  than  Remuneration;  eleven-pence 
"  farthing  better:  Most  sweet  GUERDON  !  —  I  will  do  it,  Sir,  in 
"  print.  —  GUERDON — Remuneration."  WARISON  perpetually 
occurs  in  our  ancient  writers.  We  may  remember  it,  perhaps, 
in  the  well-known  Poem  of  The  Battle  of  Oiterbourne  : 

"  Wherfore  scliotc,  archars,  for  my  sake, 

"  And  let  sclmrpc  arovvcs  flee : 
"  Mynstrclls,   playe  up  for  your  WA HYSON, 

"  And  well  qnyt  it  schall  be."      (PERCY'S  Reliques,  Vol.  I.  p.  2<).J 

WAR'YSH  is  the  next  word  in  N.  Bailey  to  Warison,  which  he 
explains  by  "To  Cure,  Heal,  Save,  or  Deliver,"  and  which  brings 
us  to  WARD,  To  make  Safe.  In  the  same  column  of  his  Dictio- 
nary we  have  WARECTZ/W,  "  Fallow  Land,  which  has  been 
"  long  untilled,"  where  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot  supposed  in 
my  hypothesis.  The  preceding  term,  in  Skinner,  to  Warison  is 

i  War i shed, 
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trarished,  (see  his  third  Index,)  which  he  explains  by  "  Eased, 
"  Delivered;"  and  he  derives  it  from  the  French  Guerir,  and  the 
Italian  Guerire,  Sanare.  He  adds,  however,  that  WARISH  sig- 
nifies To  Drive  away;  and  this  he  refers  to  the  Saxon  Werigean, 
Lacessere.  He  derives  likewise  the  French  Guerir  from  the 
German  Wahren,  Defendere,  Armare;  "  Oui  enim  tnorbum  curat, 
"  hominem  a  morbo  tuetur,  et  ipsum  contra  morbum  armat  et 
"  munit."  If  Guerir  belongs  to  Wahren,  it  must  be  referred  to 
the  race  of  words  now  under  discussion,  To  Ware,  be- Ware,  &c., 
To  WARD  off,  Keep  off,  or  Drive  off  any  evil.  It  probably  however 
is  attached  to  Curo.  Warish,  in  the  sense  of  To  Drive  away,  and 
the  Saxon  Werigean,  must  be  considered  on  another  occasion. 


WARD  or  WARK  of  a  City, 


SOW//I-WARK. 

WARDS  of  a  Prison  —  Hospital  — 

Lock,   &c.     Certain  Parts  — 

Places  distinguished  or  WARD  - 

ed  off,  as  it  were,  from  each 

other. 
EtfjZ-WARD  —  TO-WARD.     The 

certain  Place  —  Spot  or  EARTH. 
WAIRTH,      WEARD,       UUERT, 

UORDA,    WAERD,    WERDTS. 

(Goth.  Sax.   Al.    Run.  Belg. 

Swed.)  To-lfard. 
&-ERSUS  —  /I-ORSUM  —  ERGA. 

(Lat.)   To  -Wards. 
ERGO.  (Lat.)  What  is  done  for 

a    person's    sake  —  Erga  ali- 

quem,  or  To  -Wards  any  one. 


(Lat.)    To  ^-ERGE  or 

%  ' 

Tend  to  any  Spot — Place,  &c. 
ARDWY  —  ARDAL.  (Welsh.)    A 

Region. 

ARDWYAW.    (Welsh.)    To  pro- 
tect, defend. 
AIRD.    (Gal.  and  Ir.)    A  Coast, 

Quarter,  Cardinal  Point. 
AIRDE  Tuath — AIRDE  Deas,  &c. 

(Gal.  and  Ir.) North,  South,  &e. 
ART.  (Scotch.)  Plaga,  ora,  clima. 
ORT.  (Germ.)  Place,  Part. 
ORTS.  (Eng.)   Parts,  Pieces. 
n-ORTtt,so!i-TH,ea-ST,  iv-EST. 

(Eng.)    The    certain    Part — 

Place  or  Quarter. 
ARCTOJ.  (Gr.)  The  North. 
EUROS.  (Gr.)  The  East  Wind. 
Eos.  (Gr.)  The  East,  Morning, 


WARD, 
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\VARD,  as  we  have  seen,  the  term  of  Security,  is  derived 
from  the  idea  of  the  EARTH,  or  the  Place;  that  is,  if  1  may  so 
express  it,  the  Place,  made  a  distinct  and  peculiar  Spot  of  EARTU 
or  Ground,  by  fences,  &c.,  for  the  purposes  of  Safety  and  Security. 
In  another  sense  of  the  word  WARD,  '  Urbis  regio,'  as  Farringdon 
WARD;  it  means  a  Place  or  Spot  of  EARTH,  under  a  certain 
jurisdiction ;  and  it  partakes  in  some  measure  of  the  sense  of 
WARD,  as  the  WARD^  or  Enclosed  Spot.  Hence  WARD  sig- 
nifies any  Place  —  as  divided  and  distinguished  from  another;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  Divisions  or  certain  Portions  of  any  District — 
Building  —  Machine,  &c.,  as  the  WARDS  of  a  Forest  —  of  an 
Hospital — Prison  —  Lock,  &c.  WARK  may  be  considered  as 
another  form  of  this  word :  If  it  be  supposed  to  signify  a  Ram- 
part or  Fortification,  as  in  Bull-W'ARK,  it  has  the  same  meaning 
of  the  Enclosed  EARTH.  The  Etymologists  derive  WARK 
from  WORK,  Opus ;  and  if  that  should  be  the  fact,  it  is  still 
taken  from  the  EARTH,  though  under  somewhat  of  a  different 
klea.  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  page,  that  WORK — ERGOW,  (E^yci/,) 
is  the  Operation  relating  to  the  EARTH;  and  hence  Operation  in 
general.  WAKE  means  a  certain  portion  or  Space  near  a  Ship, 
distinguished  from  the  water  about  it,  as  the  Place  of  the  Ship ; 
where  we  have  Wark,  when  the  r  has  disappeared. — WARD, 
in  such  phrases  as  East-VfARD,  FOT-WARD,  7b-WARD,  means 
simply  the  ORT  —  the  Place  —  the  EARTH,  without  any  idea  of  the 
Enclosure  of  Safety  and  Security.  Skinner  refers  WARD,  Urbis 
Regio,  to  WARD,  Custodia,  "  quia  sc.  quaelibet  urbis  regio 
"  proprias  sibi  Excubias  et  proprios  Vigiles  habet,"  The  word 
in  this  sense  is  not  noticed  by  Junius;  but  WARD,  in  the  sense 
of  Etfs£-WARD,  Wesl-WAHD,  &c.,  he  refers  to  the  Gothic  JValrth. 
the  Saxon  Weard,  the  German  Uuert,  the  Runic  Uorda,  the  Belgic 
Waerd,  to  which  Lye  adds  the  Swedish  Werdts.  Skinner  places 
WARD  in  this  sense  in  a  separate  article,  and  refers  us  to  the 

Saxon 
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Saxon  Weard,   though  he  adds,   "  Si  a  Lat.  Vertere  deflecterem, 
"  quid  sceleris-esset  ?" 

From  the  compound  Towards,  '  Going  to  a  Place,'  we  have 
the  idea  of  '  Going  to — Inclining  to  any  thing  in  general;'  and 
hence  the  adjective  Toward — Towardly,  as  a  Boy,  &c.,  which 
signifies  a  Boy  inclining  to  his  business  —  ready  to  do  his 
business,  Tractable,  Adroit,  &c.  So  apparently  remote  are  words 
from  their  original  idea  in  their  mode  of  application;  and  yet  so 
natural  is  the  process,  by  which  they  pass  from  one  sense  to 
another.  —  duk-WARD  we  know  is  the  opposite  to  this,  where 
Auk  means  From  —  Not,  or  something  of  that  sort  — '  Not  going 
'to  the  WARD  or  Place,  or  from  the  WARD  or  Place  —  Not 
'  Inclined  to  any  Pursuit  —  Business,  &c.'  The  exact  meaning 
of  Auk  is  not  perfectly  evident.  The  A  or  An  may  be  simply 
privative,  and  the  K  may  have  been  added  to  avoid  the  union  of 
so  many  vowels.  Skinner  produces  "  JEwerd,  Perversus,  aversus," 
where  the  JE  is  privative.  The  AUK  however  may  belong  to 
Ex,  Out,  Aus  (Germ.),  &c.  &c.  In  Froward,  the  Fro  has  the 
same  sense  as  in  To  and  Fro,  i.  e.  To  and  From.  In  Saxon  it  is 
JFram-WEARD  or  Frow-WEARD.  While  I  am  examining  Aukward 
in  Skinner's  Dictionary,  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  term  Award, 
which  is  not  directly  taken,  as  he  thinks,  from  A  and  Weard, 
"  Versus,  Erga,  q.  d.  Erga  talem  (i.e.)  tali  addicere,  assignare;" 
but,  as  Spelman  conceives,  it  belongs  to  the  French  Carder, 
or  to  WARD,  the  term  of  Security,  &c.  To  Award  means  To 
Assign,  or  settle  any  thing,  in  an  authentic  formal  manner,  so  as 
to  make  the  matter  WARD-^  GuARD-ed,  or  Secured. 

We  have  seen  the  interpretation  of  WEARD  by  "  Versus, 
"  Erga;"  and  WARD  the  Etymologists  explain  in  Latin,  as  they 
must  do,  by  Versus.  Junius  likewise  justly  interprets  For-WARD 
and  Btfc£-WARD  by  Antrorsum,  Retrorsum.  Yet  the  Etymo- 
logists have  not  seen  that  the  t>-ERs  —  the  ERG — and  the  ORS,  in 
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V-ERSUS,  ERGa,  4ntr-ORs-um,  and  Retr-ORS-um,  are  only  different 
forms  of  W-A.RD,  or  a  term  of  that  nature,  and  denote  the  Place 
or  ORT  on  the  EARTH,  ERS,  ERK,  &c.  &c.  The  Etymologists 
derive  VERSUS  from  VERTO;  and  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
idea,  by  which  VERTO  is  connected  with  the  EARTH,  we  shall 
agree,  that  a  term  bearing  such  a  sense  would  be  naturally 
derived  from  that  object.  The  Etymologists  themselves  bring  us 
to  this  spot,  ^as  jhey  agree  that  Versus — the  Verse,  is  derived 
from  the  "  Turning  again  at  a  Land's  end  in  ploughing." 
Thus  we  see,  that  the  name  for  the  highest  effort  of  the  human 
mind,  the  lofty  Verse  or  f-ERSE,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  most  ordinary  operation  performed  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  EARTH.  This  will  open  to  our  view  a  wider 
scene  of  reflexion ;  and  will  incline  us  to  suppose,  that  from  the 
same  source  may  be  likewise  derived  other  terms,  which  appear 
to  bear  a  sense  equally  remote.  The  Latin  r-ERTo,  however, 
seems  to  be  connected  with  this  spot,  under  the  idea  of  To 
EARTH  up, — to  disturb  or  Turn  up  the  EARTH,  as  we  express  it 
in  the  labours  of  Agriculture,  ploughing,  &c.  Thus,  then,  the 
word  is  used  in  its  original  notion,  and  brought  to  its  primitive 
spot  in  the  sense  of  "  To  Dig,  or  cast  up/'  as  Robert  Ainsworth 
expresses  it,  "  Quo  sidere  Terrain  VERTERE  conveniat." 

The  Latin  h-ORs-um  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Hue 
Versum,  as  Prorsum  from  Pro  and  VERSWW.  We  have  likewise 
other  compounds  of  this  word,  as  Qu-ORSum  from  Quo  and 
QRSUKI,  &c.  &c.,  and  we  have  seen  similar  compounds  of  WARD, 
as  .For-WARD,  TO-WARD,  &c.  The  Latin  V-ERSUS,  Ta-Ward, 
seems  assuredly  to  belong  immediately  to  Verio,  Versum;  yet, 
when  we  compare  V-ERSUS  with  HoRsum —  ERGa  and  WARD,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  think,  perhaps,  that  they  all  belong  to  each 
other.  We  see,  moreover,  that  VERGO,  To  Tend,  coincides  with 
the  sense  of  VERSUS.  When  similar  ideas  occur  in  the  same 
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object,  they  cannot  easily  be  separated.  If  P-ERGO  in  its  original 
sense  meant  precisely  To  EARTH,  we  see  at  once  a  cause  for  the 
signification  *  To  Tend  to  the  EARTH' — «•'  VERGIT  ad  imum,"  and 
To  EARTH,  as  relating  to  Place,  that  is,  To  WARD,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  To  lie  or  be  situated  TO-WARD  any  Part  or  Quarter  — 
VERGIT  ad  orientem,  «  It  is  East-WARD.'  —  The  Latin  ERGA  is 
derived  by  the  Etymologists  from  ERGO,  which  they  consider  to 
be  quasi  E^yw,  the  dative  case  of  Epyov.  We  now  see,  that  ERGO, 
"  For,  because,  for  one's  sake,"  is  directly  taken  from  ERGA, 
To- WARDS.  Such  phrases  as  "  Divina  bonitas  ERGA  Homines," 
might  be  expressed  with  a  similar  meaning  by  "  Divina  bonitas 
"  Hominum  ERGO  apparens — existens,  monstrata,"  &c.  A  Kind- 
ness shewed  TO-WARDS  a  person  is  a  Kindness  exhibited  For 
him —  Because  of  him  or  For  his  sake,  Propter  eum  —  Ejus  ERGO. 
The  Italian  VERSO  means  "Towards,  Against — In  behalf  of, 
"  With  regard  to,"  which  contains  the  senses  of  ERGA  "Towards, 
"  Against,"  and  ERGO  "  For,  because,  for  one's  sake." 

In  Welsh,  ARDWJV  and  ARD<Z/  signify  '  a  Region,'  and 
A.RVwyaw,  "  To  protect,  Defend,"  where  we  have  the  double 
sense  of  zc^-ARD,  the  Region,  as  in  To-w-ARD,  and  of  Defence, 
as  in  "  zu-ARD  off'."  AIRDE  precisely  answers  to  W-ARD,  East- 
w-ARD,  &c.  in  other  Dialects  of  the  Celtic.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his 
Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  produces  A.i*.r>E-Tuath,  AiKDE-Deas, 
AiRVE-Near,  AIRDE- Niar,  as  the  terms  for  North,  South,  East,  West. 
Mr.  Shaw,  under  AIRD,  explains  it  by  "  A  coast,  quarter,  cardinal 
"  point."  Lye  produces  this  Irish  word,  as  a  parallel  term  to  ART, 
which  in  Gawin  Douglas,  as  he  says,  signifies  "  Plaga,  ora,  clima." 
These  words,  we  perceive,  coincide  with  the  German  ORT,  a  Place, 
or  Part;  and  to  this,  as  I  have  before  observed,  we  must  refer 
our  word  ORTS,  Parts,  Pieces,  Fragments,  which  was  taken  from 
the  idea  of  Parts  or  Pieces  of  Land.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and 
Irish  Dictionary  we  have  ORDA,  "  A  Piece,  Fragment,"  which 
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belongs  to  these  words.  The  preceding  term  to  this  is  ORD, 
A  Hammer,  Mallet,  which  is  derived,  I  imagine,  from  the  idea  of 
beating  any  thing  into  Pieces  or  Fragments.  When  the  r  is  lest  in 
the  Element  VT,  VD,  denoting  Place,  we  have  the  form  AT,  AD, 
bearing  the  same  meaning.  Hence,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary, 
we  have  "  AIT,  AITE,  a  Place,  Stead,"  and  IATH,  Land.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  in  our  terms  no-ARTH,  sou-^TH,  ea-ST, 
w-EST,  the  ARS,  AST  at  first  simply  denoted  Part  or  WARD, 
AIT;  and  that  the  n  —  s,  and  the  distinguishing  vowel-sounds, 
were  acquired  in  process  of  time  to  mark  the  difference  of  the 
Quarters.  We  might  imagine,  that  the  n  and  s  were  never 
significant,  as  belonging  to  other  words,  but  that  they  were 
added  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  and  arose  from  vowel 
breathings.  It  is  precisely  the  same  artifice  in  the  formation  of 
Languages,  as  it  relates  to  the  vowel  breathing,  which  I  am 
unfolding  in  every  part  of  this  discussion.  It  is  from  hence 
that  EARTH  has  become  ORT,  ART,  AERDE,  W-ARD,  &c.,  and  has 
been  applied  to  denote  different  ideas,  and  to  distinguish  between 
different  objects,  though  agreeing  in  some  fundamental  notion. 
I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  vowel  breathing  does  not  often 
pass  into  the  sound  of  N;  though  we  ought  still  to  remember, 
that  it  perpetually  passes  into  the  sound  of  G,  and  that  the  N  is 
a  familiar  organical  addition  to  the  G.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
Hebrew  letter  y  Gnain  has  been  formed,  which  is  by  some  called 
OIN.  These  names  have  been  given  to  the  letter,  because  some 
conceive,  that  it  has  simply  the  sound  of  a  vowel  breathing,  while 
others  think,  that  it  has  the  sound  of  GN.  We  accordingly  find, 
that  the  corresponding  terms  to  the  Hebrew  words,  beginning 
with  this  letter,  commence  in  other  Languages,  sometimes  with 
a  vowel  breathing,  and  sometimes  with  Gn,  G,  and  N.  I  must 
add  however  here,  what  I  shall  suggest  in  another  place,  that 
the  N  and  S,  in  North  and  South,  may  possibly  represent  articular 
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prefixes,  denoting  Tin's  or  That.  We  shall  all  readily  admit, 
that  the  names  for  the  four  quarters  would  be  naturally  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Place  —  Region  —  Part  —  Quarter.  In  Arabic, 
the  South  is  unequivocally  expressed  by  a  word,  which  means 
A  certain  Part  —  Quarter  &c. ;  and  it  is  often  joined  with  its 
parallel  word,  denoting  Quarter,  appearing  under  a  minute  dif- 
ference of  form.  Thus,  V^A=*  JENUB  means,  "  The  South, 
"  South  wind.  JUNUB  :  Sides,  Parts,  Tracts,  &c.";  ^jc^Jenb, 
"  i.  A  Side.  2.  A  Part,  a  Tract  of  Country,  a  Coast;"  and 
v_j*xi»  {~r+*=?>  Jenb  Junub,  means  The  South  Part. 

These  terms  for  the  four  quarters  are  to  be  found  in  various 
Languages.  North  occurs  in  the  Saxon  North,  the  Islandic 
Nordur,  the  German  and  French  Nord,  the  Belgic  Noord,  the 
Danish  Norden,  the  Italian  and  Spanish "  Norte,  &c.,  as  the 
Etymologists  understand.  Lye  informs  us,  that,  according  to 
Martinius,  the  Nordzvind  is  derived  from  Nehren,  Alere,  pascere, 
as  Bo^a?  is  taken  amo  ryg  @o(>Kg,  a  cibo  vel  pabulo,  for  a  reason 
which  Vossius,  as  he  observes,  unfolds  to  us  under  Boreas.  In 
Vossius,  Boreas  is  derived  from  Bo^a,  Cibus,  "  quoniam  eo  abun- 
"  clant  boreales  tractus,  ut  censet  Porphyrius  ;  vel  quod  vento 
"  hoc  flante  avidiores  ac  edaciores  simus ;  vel  quod,"  &c.  &c. 
After  such  reasons  for  the  origin  of  words,  no  attempts  in  Etymo- 
logical conjecture  can  be  considered  as  wild  and  visionary. 
General  Vallancey  observes,  that  "  the  Celtic  name  of  a  point  of 
"  the  compass  is  ARD  or  ART,  a  word  still  used  in  Ireland  and 
"  Scotland.  The  North  by  pre-eminence  was  called  An  Ard,  the 
"  highest  point;  hence  Nard,  Nord,  North.  Ce  is  the  Earth, 
"  and  O-ART  or  Che-A.RT  literally  signifies  the  delineation  of 
"  a  nautical  survey,  disposed  according  to  the  proper  bearings," 
and  from  this  he  derives  "  Cart,  or  Chart."  (See  Essay  on  the 
Celtic  Language,  annexed  to  the  Irish  Grammar,  p.  108.)  The 
word  CHART  belongs  to  the  Element  CRT,  denoting  likewise 

the 
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the  Earth,  which  I  shall  consider  in  a  separate  Volume.  General 
Vallancey  has  recorded  in  an  adjacent  page  (no),  among  the 
Celtic  names  for  the  Earth,  the  terms  Criadh  and  Great,  to  which 
Chart,  Charta,  Card,  Charles,  (Xa^f,)  belong.  The  An  Ard, 
North,  might  lead  us  to  think  that  the  N  in  North  was  derived 
from  the  Celtic  An.  SOUTH  is  found  in  the  Saxon  Suth,  the 
German,  French,  and  Italian  Sud,  the  Belgic  Suyd,  the  Swedish 
Soder,  and  the  Islandic  Sudur,  &c.  Some  derive  these  from 
YtTio$,  Pluviosus,  as  they  derive  the  Latin  duster,  '  ab  Hauriendis 
'  aquis,'  and  Notus  u-rro  r^  NQTI$O$.  The  parallel  terms  to  EAST 
are  the  Saxon  East,  East,  the  German  Ost,  the  Belgic  Oest,  the 
Danish  Oster,  and  the  Islandic  Austur,  which  the  Etymologists 
derive  from  the  Greek  Hwj  or  Ew?,  Aurora,  Oriens.  The  Greek 
Eos  (Eui)  may  perhaps  denote  the  EAST.  WEST  is  to  be  found 
in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon,  German,  and  Belgic 
West,  the  French  Quest,  the  Danish  and  Islandic  Vester,  the 
Swedish  Wester,  which  the  Etymologists  derive  from  the  Greek 
Esperios,  (ECTTT^/O?,)  by  changing  TT  P  into  r  T.  The  origin  of 
Esperos  (Ecr^o?)  or  Hesperus  is  very  obscure :  The  P  may  be 
only  an  organical  addition  to  the  S;  so  that  Esperos  may  be 
ESER-OS  or  Ester-os,  belonging  to  Fester,  &c.;  or  the  E  may  be 
an  addition,  and  the  word  may  be  Speros,  belonging  to  the 
Element  SPR. 

In  the  Greek  ARKTOS,  (AOKTOS,  Ursus,  Ursa;  Signum  cceleste ; 
Piscis  quidam  ;  —  Pars  orbis  Septentrionalis,"}  we  see  unequivocally 
the  form  of  AIRDE,  as  in  AiRDE-Tuath;  and  we  shall  now  under- 
stand, why  in  our  Dictionaries  ARKTOS,  (A^xrof,)  originally  meaning 
the  certain  EARTH — ORT,  Place  or  Part,  is  adjacent  to  ARK<?O 
,  perpulso)  and  ARKMS,  (A^ms,  Rete,)  which  belong  to  ERKOS, 
,  Septum,)  the  Enclosure — from  the  peculiar — Separate  EARTH. 
Every  thing,  we  see,  in  Language  is  consistent  and  uniform. 
We  shall  now  moreover  understand,  why  the  Stars  towards  the 
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North  Pole  have  been  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  Bear.  This 
has  arisen  from  a  confusion  in  the  meaning  of  words,  where 
ARKTOJ  (A^JCTO?,  Ursus,  Pars  orbis  Septentrionalis,)  means  at  once 
a  Bear  and  the  North.  —  Heraclitus,  as  it  should  seem,  understood 
by  ARKTOS,  (Afxro?,)  the  Horizon;  in  which  case  it  actually  denotes 
the  ORT  —  AIRDE,  the  place — quarter — or  EARTH,  under  the 
notion  of  the  ERKOS,  (Efxcj,)  the  Boundary  —  Place  —  or  EARTH. 
The  idea  of  the  Boundary  is  perpetually  connecting  itself  with 
these  words,  and  cannot,  in  many  cases,  be  separated  from  their 
original  meaning.  "  Heraclitus,"  says  Martinius,  sub  voc&Arctos, 
"  (ut  ad  Manilium  notat  Scaliger.)  nomine  A^KTOV  intelligit  ipsuin 
"  Horizontem."  The  Greek  ORIZO  and  OROS,  (Of<£»,  Termino, 
Ogoe,  Terminus,)  and  the  HORIZOW,  may  directly  belong  to  this 
race  of  words  —  to  EUROS,  (E^XO?,)  &c.  The  Greek  EUROS,  (Et^of, 
ventus  ab  oriente  spirans,  &c.)  EURUS,  must  probably  be  referred 
to  the  terms  now  under  discussion  ;  where  we  have  the  full  form 
ARS,  ARD.  The  Latin  duster  should  perhaps  likewise  be  added 
to  this  race;  and  we  perceive,  that  it  more  particularly  coincides 
in  form  with  Osier,  Austur,  and  Wester,  &c.  above  produced,  as 
terms  for  other  quarters.  Euros,  (E^s?,)  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  "  KTTO  -njf  eu  (iiovra,  quod  flatus  ejus  ab  oriente  sit  hiemali," 
or  from  "  EU  j>eiv,  bene  fluere."  The  Greek  Notos,  (NOTO?,  Notus, 
Auster,)  may  be  derived  from  Notis,  (NOTJJ,  Humor,)  as  it  is 
imagined,  though  it  may  have  been  formed  as  North,  and  applied 
to  a  different  quarter.  The  succeeding  word  to  Euros,  (Eu^,) 
referring  to  a  quarter  of  the  EARTH,  in  the  Greek  Dictionaries, 
is  EUROS,  (EU<C>O?,  latitude,)  Breadth;  and  we  shall  all  agree,  that 
EUROS,  and  EURUS,  (Et^o?,  Latitude,  Eu^u?,  Latus,)  denoting 
Breadth  or  Extension,  would  be  naturally  derived  from  the  EARTH. 
While  examining  the  Greek  EURUS,  (Eu^u?,)  I  find  in  the  same 
column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary  by  Hederic,  EUROOS,  (Eu^f, 
Sitis,  mucor,  caries,)  Dirt,  Filth,  which,  we  should  likewise  all 
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agree,  would  be  most  naturally  taken  from  the  Dirt  of  the  EARTH. 
—  We  have  seen,  that  in  Celtic,  IATH  means  Land;  and  in  the 
same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary,  where  lath  occurs, 
we  have  larthar,  the  West,  belonging  to  lar,  which  means  at 
once  "  The  West,"  and  "  After,  At,  Upon."  Whether  lar 
should  be  considered,  as  having  lost  the  Radical  T,  quasi  lart, 
and  as  belonging  to  our  Element  ART,  I  cannot  decide.  Again, 
we  have  Oirthear,  "  The  East,  Eastern  World ; "  and  in  the  same 
column,  "  OIRTHIR,  the  shore,  coast,  borders."  Among  other 
terms  for  the  East,  Mr.  Shaw  gives  us  Oirsceart.  We  shall  see 
in  a  future  page,  that  Air  and  Oir  are  Celtic  terms  for  the  West 
and  East,  and  this  will  supply  us  with  a  topic  of  reflexion,  which 
opens  into  a  wide  field  of  investigation. 
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Enclosures  in  general,  for  any 
kind  and  for  any  purpose, 
as  of  Defence,  Holding,  &c., 
originally  derived  from  the 
appropriate  EARTH,  &c. 


Words  signifying  that  which 
Enfolds,  Keeps  in  or  off; 
Stops,  Represses,  Compresses, 
Constrains.  —  Words  denoting 
what  is  Held,  or  Conjined 
within  a  certain  Spot,  &c. 

Bull  -  WARK,    Boule-V\m    or 


,  .BO//-WERCK, 
Bull-VERCK.  (Eng.  Fr.  Ital. 
Span.  Germ.  &  Belg.  Dan.) 

ERKOS.  (Gr.)  An  Enclosure. 

EIRGO,  EIRKSO.  (Gr.)    To   In- 

clude —  Keep  off. 
ARCEO.  (Lat.)  To  Keep  off. 

ARX,  ARC-W.  (Lat.)   A  Citadel. 

ARSENAL,  ARCENAL,  ARSENALE. 
(Eng.  Fr.  Ital.) 

ARKEO.  (Gr.)  To  Keep  off  — 
To  be  of  Assistance  to  —  To  be 
adequate  to,  or  sufficient  for 
any  occasion  or  purpose. 


AREGO.    (Gr.)     To   Defend   or 

Assist. 
ERUKO  —  ERETUO.    (Gr.)     To 

Keep  in  —  Inclose — Repress. 

ARKUS.  (Gr.)  A  Net. 

ARCTO  —  ARCTUS  —  ARTO  — 
ARTIO.  (Lat.)  To  Keep  in — 
Hold  fast,  Compress,  &c.  Tie 
tight  together,  &c. 

AKTUS.  (Lat.)  The  Limbs,  quod 
Membra  Membris  Artentur. 

ARTHRON,  ARTICULUS.  (Gr.) 
Joints,  from  the  idea  of  Con- 
fining —  Tying  or  Keeping 
together. 

ARTE,  ARTEN.  (Old  Eng. )  Co- 
gere,  Compellere,  Arctare. 

ARCA.  (Lat.)  A  Chest,  Coffer, 
&c. 

ARK.   (Eng.)     A    Chest,    Boat, 

Ship. 

ARK- Wright.  (Eng.)  A  Sirname. 
ARGO.     (Gr.    Lat.    &c.)      The 

famous   Ark    or   Ship  of  the 

Argonauts. 

ARCH,  ARC,  EARC — EARK,  ARK, 
ARCHE,  ARCA,  ARCK.  (Welsh, 
Galic,  Sax.  Germ.  Fr.  Ital. 
and  Span.  Dan.)  An  Ark. 

ARCMS. 
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ARCUS.  (Lat.)    The   Bow,    and 
ARCH.  (Eng.) 

ARC  —  ARCO.     (Fr.    Ital.    and 
Span.)  An  Arch,  &c. 

IRIS,  IRIDW.  (Gr.)  The  Arcus, 
or  Rain-Bow. 

URCEUS  —  ORCA.  (Lat.)  Names 
of  Vessels. 

AURKS.  (Goth.)  Urceus. 

ORCUS.  (Lat.)  The  Enclosure 
confining  the  Dead. 

ORKOS.  (Gr.)  The  Confining 
or  Binding  Oath. 

ORKANE.  (Gr.)  An  Enclosure, 
Net,  &c. 

OncH-eomai.  (Gr.)  To  Dance — 
to  perform  a  Circular  Round- 
about Motion,  as  within  an 
Enclosure. 

HORD  —  HOARD,  HERD.  (Eng.) 
The  Ward,  or  what  is  collected 
within  the  Enclosure  —  the 
Ward  —  the  Guarded  Earth,  or 
Spot. 


HORD  —  HORDAN.  (Sax.)  The- 
saurus, Recondere. 

HERD  A.  (Isl.)  Servare. 

HERD  of  animals.  HAIRDA, 
HEORD,  &c.  HERDE,  HERD, 
HARDE,  HIORD.  (Goth.  Sax. 
Belg.  Germ.  Fr.  Dan.) 

HERD  or  HERDS  wan  —  Sheep- 
HEKD,  or  57i^-HERD,  Cozv- 
HERD,  HARDEIS,  HYRD,  &c. 
HIRT,  HYRDE.  (Eng.  Goth. 
Sax.  Germ.  Dan.)  Pastor, 
Bubulcus. 

CWEN-HYRDE.  (Sax.)  An  Eu- 
nuch—  the  Quean  or  Queen- 
Herd —  the  .Herd  or  Keeper 
of  the  Women. 

HURD — HURDIS.  (Eng.)  Sir- 
names. 

ARIST^EUS,  ARGUS.  (Lat.)  The 
Shep-Herd,  Cov/-Herd. 

AUGEAS,  quasi  AURGEAS.  (Lat.) 
The  Cow-Herd,  &c. 

HARAS.  (Fr.)  A  Stud,  or  Herd. 


WARD,  the  term  of  Security  and  Defence,  appears  under  the 
form  of  WARK,  and  we  have  seen  under  a  similar  form  the  ORCH 
in  Oftcn-Tard — the  Greek  ERKOS,  EIRGO,  and  EIRXO,  (Egxo;, 
Septum,  Vallum,  Eif/u,  Arceo,  Prohibeo,  E<^,  %u,  Include.) 
ERGO  and  ERXO  (f^yu,  %u,  Arceo,  veto,  includo)  are  acknowledged 
to  be  only  different  forms  of  EIRGO,  EIRXO,  (Eiqyu,  £«,)  Sec.  5tc. 
We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  WARK  in  SM//-WARK. 

The 
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The  Bull  belongs  to  the  Element  BL,  denoting  the  Earth ;  and 
means  nearly  the  same  as  WARK,  the  Enclosure  of  Safety  — 
Strength.  Bull  belongs  to  Bolos,  (BwXo?,  Gleba,  Ager,)  Wall, 
Vallum,  &c.  &c.  Salmasius  sees,  that  Bull  has  reference  to 
Bolos,  (B&iXoj.)  Skinner  derives  Bullwark  from  Boll,  Globus,  and 
Work  or  Werck,  Opus,  Fabrica,  q.  d.  Fabrica  Globosa,  Sphzerica ; 
and  Menage,  as  he  says,  derives  it  from  the  German  Bol,  Trabs, 
and  the  same  term  Werck,  q.  d.  Fabrica  ex  Trabibus  constans ; 
"  sed  Bol,"  as  he  adds,  "  hoc  sensu  nusquam  mihi  occurrit." 
Menage  has  produced  various  other  derivations  for  this  word, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  record.  The  parallel  terms  to  Bul- 
wark, exhibited  by  the  Etymologists,  are  Boulevart,  Boulevert, 
(Fr.)  Baloafdo,  (Ital.)  Balvarte,  (Span.)  Boll-Werck,  (Germ, 
and  Belg.)  Bullverck,  (Dan.)  where  we  see,  that  the  WARK, 
WERCK,  VERCK,  VART,  VERT,  ARDO,  are  different  forms  for  the 
EARTH,  or  Secured,  Enclosed  Spot  of  Ground. --To  the  Italian 
BALOARDO  belongs  the  term  BALORDO  in  that  Language,  sig- 
nifying Stupid,  Foolish,  a  person  of  a  mind  impenetrably  dull, 
against  which  no  impressions  of  good  sense  can  prevail,  as  in  the 
following  metaphorical  application  of  the  same  kind.  Hamlet, 
as  we  remember,  says  to  his  Mother, — 

"  Peace ;   sit  you  down, 

"  And  let.  me  wring  your  heart ;    for  so  I  shall, 
"  If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  Stuff; 
"  If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so, 
"  That  it  be  proof  and  BULWARK  against  sense." 

Junius  remarks  under  the  word  Sconce,  that  in  Islandic  VIRKE 
is  Vallum,  and  that  in  Saxon  Manuscripts  he  has  found  WERC 
and  WEORC  frequently  used  for  Castellum,  "  i.  munimentum 
"  adversus  repentinas  hostium  incursiones  exstructum :  unde 
"  manifestum  hujus  acceptionis  vestigium  adhuc  in  compluribus 
"  arcium  oppidorumque  nominibus  remansit."  Let  us  mark  the 

explanatory 
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explanatory  term  ARCZWOT,  and  we  shall  then  understand,  that  the 
ARC  or  ARX,  ARCW,  is  only  another  form  of  the  words  before  us. 
To  this  belong  Arsenal,  Arcenal,  (Fr.)  Arsenale,  (Ital.)  &c. 
We  shall  likewise  remember  the  explanatory  term  of  EIRGO  — 
EIRXO,  (E^yw,  Ei^u,  fut.)  the  Latin  ARC^O,  and  we  shall  then 
see,  that  they  all  belong  to  each  other. 

The  Etymologists  justly  remind  us,  under  these  Latin  words, 
of  the  Greek  ARKEO,  (AOKSU,  Propulso,  Auxilior,  Opitulor; — 
Sufficio;  Satis  sum; — Par  sum,  Contentussum,  Adquiesco,)  which 
is  still  another  of  these  terms.  That  the  idea  of  Keeping  off,  or 
Driving  Back,  should  be  derived  from  that  of  the  Secured  Place  — 
or  Enclosed  EARTH,  the  ERKOS,  (Eoxo?,)  &c.,  we  shall  readily  grant. 
We  see,  moreover,  how  immediately  the  sense  of  what  is  Adequate 
or  Sufficient  for  any  purpose,  '  Par  sum — Sufficio  —  Satis  sum/ 
connects  itself  with  the  ability  to  Defend  yourself  against  attacks 
— To  repel  attacks,  or  to  afford  assistance  — '  Propulso,  Auxilior1. 
Again,  the  idea  of  Sufficiency  or  being  Satisfied  with  any  thing, 
'  Satis  Sum  vel  Habeo,'  connects  itself,  under  another  point  of 
view,  with  the  notion  of  having  Satisfaction  or  Pleasure  in  any 
thing  —  of  being  Contented  with  a  thing,  or  acquiescing  in  it; 
and  hence  we  shall  understand,  why  ARK^O,  (Agx.eu,  Contentus 
sum,  Adquiesco,)  means  to  Be  Content  or  Satisfied  with  any 
thing,  and  why  an  adjacent  word  ARESKO  relates  to  a  similar  idea 
of  Satisfaction — Pleasure,  or  Content;  (A^O-KU,  Aqeo-u,  Placo,  amicum 
reddo;  —  Placeo,  A^tntopxt,  Adquiesco,  Placet  conditio,  Satis  sit 
mihi.)  We  perceive,  that  one  of  these  words  is  explained  by 
'  Satis  sum,'  and  the  other  by  '  Satis  sit ;'  and  that  they  are  both 
explained  by  Adquiesco.  Thus  we  see,  how  ARESKO  and  ARESO, 
(Apo-xu,  A^o-w,)  relating  to  the  idea  of  Pleasing,  are  connected 
more  immediately  with  ARK^O,  (A^XEW,)  and  are  ultimately  to  be 
referred  to  the  ERKOS,  (Efxoj, )  the  Enclosure  —  the  ARETZ  —  ARK — 
the  EARTH.  There  is  still  another  adjacent  term,  AREOO,  (A^yie, 

Auxilior, 
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Auxilior,  opem  fero,)   which  is  only  a  different  form  of  ARK<?O, 
(AfKeu,  Auxilior,  opitulor.) 

To  AREGO  and  ARK^O,  (A^yw,  A^xec*,")  we  must  add  ERUKO 
and  ERETWO,  terms  of  a  similar  meaning,  (E^wu,  Inhibeo,  con- 
tineo,  servo.  E^TVU,  Inhibeo,  cohibeo,  reprimo.)  They  are  all 
derived  from  the  same  idea  of  the  ERKOS,  (E^of,)  the  Enclosed  — 
Secured  EARTH.  A  passage  or  two  in  Homer  will  abundantly 
explain  the  original  notion  of  these  words  : 

Asnre    oe  Xaov 
Tguixov,    ovs  aexovTctf  OPUKTIJ  rixcppo;   EPTKE. 

(//.  n.  368-9.) 

"  Dcseruhque  is  populum 
"  Trojanum,   quos  invitos  prot'unda  fossa  coercebat." 


Here  we  see,  that  ERUKO,  (E^UKW,)  under  the  idea  of  Stopping, 
is  referred  to  the  impediment  caused  by  the  Fence  of  the  EARTH. 
We  see,  moreover,  that  the  Latin  term  co-ERc-ebat  corresponds 
with  it  in  meaning,  and  is  derived  from  the  same  spot.  —  Let  us 
note  another  term  ORUKT*?,  from  ORUSSO  or  ORUTTO,  (O^wcrij, 
Ofuo-o-w,  O^UTTO),  Fodio,)  To  Dig,  which  we  shall  instantly  grant 
is  derived  from  the  EARTH.  The  same  word  ERUKO  (E^VKU*)  is 
again  applied  to  the  Defence  of  EARTH  or  Ditch,  raised  by  the 
Greeks,  about  the  Ships.  "  What  fools,"  says  Hector,  "  are  the 
"  Greeks  to  make  these  weak  contemptible  Fortifications,  which 
"  will  not  Stop  or  repress  my  Might!  '  -"  Tad'  ou  menos  amon 
"  ERUXEI  —  (rafr  ou  fAtvog  a.pov  Efo|«<,)"  —  "  which  will  be  no  ERKO.T, 
no  ARX  or  Bull-WARK  against  my  fury." 


01    apa, 

,  ovStmffpfet'     T<X.$'  ou  psvo;   apov  EPYSEI. 

(//.  0.  178-9.) 

The    same   column    in   my    Greek    Vocabulary,    which  contains 
ARK<?O,  (Afx«w,)   exhibits    likewise  ARKMS,   (Afxu?,  Rete,)    a  Net, 

which 
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which  signifies  the  ERKO.V,  (E^O?,)  or  Enclosure.  EUROS  itself 
means  an  Enclosure  and  a  Net.  (E?KOJ,  Septum,  Vallum;  TO. 
Retia.)  I  again  perceive  in  the  same  column,  ARKT-OS, 
The  Bear,  which,  with  its  corresponding  term,  the  Latin 
belongs,  as  we  see,  to  our  Element  ARK,  ARS.  These  words 
convey  the  idea  expressed  by  HiR&utus,  which  will  be  explained 
on  another  occasion. 

The  Lexicographers  have  seen,  that  ARC^O,  Axctus,  &c. 
belong  to  ARC^O,  which  not  only  signifies  to  "  Keep  off,  out  or 
"  from; — To  drive  away;"  but  "To  hold  fast,  strain,  or  tie  hard — 
"  Teneras  ARCEBANT  vincula  palmas,"  as  Robert  Ainsworth  ex- 
plains it. — ARTO,  "  Strictum  facio,"  and  ART/O,  are  only  different 
forms  of  ARCTO — ARC^O.  The  Etymologists  justly  consider  the 
ARTUS,  the  Limbs  or  Joints,  to  be  so  called  "  quod  membra 
"  membris  ARrentur."  Hence  we  have  A^iiculus,  and  the  Greek 
ARTH/-OW,  (Afyov.)  Skinner  observes,  that  in  Old  English  ARTE, 
ARTEN,  signifies,  "  Cogere,  compellere,  fort,  ab  Arctando"  In 
Galic,  ART  is  "  A  Stone,  a  Tent,  Tabernacle,  House." — ART 
likewise  means  "  A  Bear"  — "A  Limb"  — "  God"  —  "  Flesh," 
which  are  produced  by  Mr.  Shaw,  as  separate  words.  In  the 
same  page  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  we  have  AROS,  "  A  House, 
"Habitation,"  —  AROCH,  "A  Hamlet,  a  little  shielding;"  and 
the  same  writer  explains  ARAS  by  "  A  House,  Village,  Settlement." 
The  House  means  the  Enclosure  or  Appropriate  Spot.  The 
sense  of  the  Limb  and  Flesh  must  be  referred  to  ARTUS,  and  that 
of  the  Bear  belongs  to  ARKTOS,  (AJXTO?.)  The  name  of  God 
should  probably  be  referred  to  the  race  of  words,  signifying 
High  —  Great  —  Illustrious,  &c.,  as  the  Galic  ARD,  "  High,  Lofty, 
"  eminent,  excellent,"  which  we  find  in  the  preceding  page  to 
that,  in  which  ART  occurs.  In  Welsh,  AROS  signifies  "  To  tarry 
"  or  stay ;  to  wait  or  expect ;  to  dwell,  to  abide,"  which  means 
to  EARTH,  or  to  be  fixed  in  a  certain  Place  or  EARTH.  The  word 

L  ARRASS, 
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ARRASS,  Tapistry,  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  Town  in 
which  it  was  made,  which  may  be  the  case-  If  this  were  not 
so,  it  might  belong  to  ARAS,  under  the  idea  of  the  Stuff  for 
Enclosing — Covering,  &c. 

The  adjacent  word  to  ARCEO,  &c.,  ARCA,  "  a  Chest,  Coffer — 
an  ARK,"  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  ARCERE,  Continere ;  and 
ARCUJIUS,  Secret,  they  derive  from  ARCA.  Robert  Ainsworth 
explains  one  sense  of  ARCA  by  "  A  Dam  of  wood  to  keep  away 
"  the  course  of  the  waters ;  an  ARK."  In  English,  we  know, 
ARK  is  used  for  an  Enclosure  of  different  kinds,  a  Chest,  .Boat, 
Ship,  &c.,  as  '  the  ARK  of  Moses,  the  ARK  of  Noah.'  To  ARK, 
as  denoting  the  Enclosure  of  a  Boat  or  Ship,  belongs  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Ship,  ARGO.  The  word  ARGO  has  been  derived 
from  Argos  the  person,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  Ship,  or  the 
place  where  it  was  built,  or  because  it  carried  Argives  or  Grecians, 
or  from  Argos,  (A^o,',)  Swift,  &c.  Junius  produces  the  parallel 
terms  to  ARK,  as  the  Welsh  Arch,  the  Saxon  Earc,  Erk,  the 
German  Ark,  the  French  Arche,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Area, 
the  Danish  Arck;  all  which  he  derives  from  the  Greek  EIRGO, 
"  Eigyu,  Include.  Item  Arceo."  ARC  is  another  form  of  the 
word  in  Saxon,  and  ARKA  is  the  Gothic  term.  The  familiarity 
of  the  term  may  be  understood  from  the  name,  which  denotes 
the  Maker  of  the  ARK,  as  ARK- Wright.  In  Welsh,  ARCH,  as 
Mr.  Richards  explains  it,  is  "  A  Chest,  a  Coffer.  Thus  in  Arm- 
"  Arch  Noe,  Noah's  ARK,  a  Coffin.  Heb.  WIN  ARGAZ,  a  Chest, 
«'  a  box,  D.  It  is  also  used  for  the  Body,  exclusive  of  the  head, 
"  arms,  and  legs,  q.  d.  the  Chest  of  the  Body."  Lhuyd  produces 
under  ARCA  the  Irish  Arg,  and  Airk.  I  find  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  ARC,  "  A  chest,  ARK/'  and  in  the 
next  article,  "  ARC,  a  Body."  Having  obtained  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  I  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholars  to  discover, 
why  ARC  signifies  "  a  little  Pig,  a  Dwarf,  a  Bee  or  Wasp, 

"  a  Lizard, 
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"  a  Lizard,  Impost."  Perhaps  the  little  Pig,  the  Dwarf,  and  the 
Wasp  are  derived  ab  ARCTO  corpore,  from  the  Contracted  Com- 
pressed Dimensions.  The  Impost  is  likewise  perhaps  taken  from 
the  idea  of  Compression — or  Griping  hard.  The  Lizard  or 
Lacertus  belongs,  we  know,  to  Lacertus,  the  Arms,  where  we 
have  again  the  idea  of  Compression — Hugging  in.  The  succeeding 
words  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary  are  "  ARCAN,  a  Cork-stopper. 
"  ARC  luachrach,  An  adder,  lizard.  ARCHU,  A  Chained  Dog. 
"  ARCHON,  A  Fierce  Dog.  Archuisg,  An  experiment.  ARCHUR, 
"  Sucking.  ARCIS,  A  Hide."  In  the  Stopper  and  the  Chained 
Dog  we  see  the  true  idea.  The  sense  of  Sucking  is  derived 
probably  from  the  notion  of  Compressing  or  Squeezing  out,  and  in 
that  of  the  Hide  we  see  the  Enclosure.  What  the  Experiment  is 
derived  from,  I  know  not.  Again,  in  Welsh,  ARGAE  signifies,  as 
Mr.  Richards  explains  it,  "  A  Fence  to  keep  water  in  its  own 
"  channel,  or  in  mill-dams,  a  lock  in  a  river,  a  water  gate; 
"  a  place  inclosed,  an  inclosure,  a  close."  Here  ARGAE  corre- 
sponds with  the  sense  of  ARCA,  given  by  Robert  Ainsworth,  of 
"  A  Dam  of  wood  to  keep  away  the  course  of  the  waters."  In 
the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richards'  Welsh  Dictionary,  in  which  the 
interpretation  of  ARCH  is,  we  have  ARCHEN,  "  Clothing,  apparel. 
"  It  seems  to  signify  properly  a  shoe,  patten,  or  any  thing  worn 
"on  the  foot:"  and  in  the  next  column  we  have  ARCHRE, 
"  Cloaths."  These  words  are  probably  taken  from  the  idea  of  that 
which  Incloses,  &c.  The  Latin  Arcera,  a  species  of  Rustic  Cart, 
may  belong  to  ARCA,  though  it  may  be  derived,  as  some  think, 
from  Carrus.  The  Acerra,  the  Incense  Pot,  might  be  quasi 
Arcerra,  and  belong  to  Area. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  ARCMS,  the  ARCH  and  the 
Bozv,  is  the  Round  Enclosure.  The  Latin  Etymologists  have 
a  similar  idea,  when  they  refer  ARCUS  to  ARK^O,  (Agxeu,)  Teneo. 
The  term  occurs  in  the  French  Arc,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish 

Arco. 
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Arco.  Junius  faintly  observes  on  these  words  in  the  modern 
Languages,  ARCH,  &c.,  "  Videntur  esse  desumpta  ex  Lat.  Arcus;" 
and  he  adds,  "  Alii  derivant  ab  A^xciv,  Propulsare,  continere, 
"  auxiliari;  quod  universam  concamerati  operis  molem,  jamjam 
<c  veluti  casuram,  lapides  mutuo  sibi  incumbentes  atque  invicem 
*'  obstantes  sustineant."  Skinner  observes  on  ARCH,  "  Hoc 
"  nimis  manifeste  a  Lat.  Arcus,  quia  Arcum  flexum  figura  refert." 
IRIS,  IRID-QS,  is,  (if/j,  If«5o?)  is  the  ARCMS,  the  ARCH,  Bow,  or 
Bend.  The  Etymologists  derive  Iris  from  Eiro,  E/f«,  Denuncio, 
"  quod  presentem  pluviam  et  futuram  denunciet  serenitatem," 
says  Martinius.  URCCUS,  the  Pitcher,  and  ORCA,  "  vas  teres  ad 
"  vinum,  oleum,  salsamenta  capienda,"  another  species  of  vessel, 
signify  the  Enclosure.  In  Gothic,  AURKS  is  URCCUS,  as  Lye 
explains  it.  ORCUS,  the  place  of  confinement  for  the  Dead,  and 
then  the  Deity  of  the  Dead,  is  an  ERKOS,  (E^xof,)  or  Enclosure  of 
a  different  kind,  and  brings  us  to  the  Spot,  from  which  I  suppose 
these  terms  to  be  derived.  Some  justly  remind  us  of  this  Greek 
word  under  ORCHS;  and  by  others  we  are  referred  to  the  Greek 
ORCHOS,  O^or,  Fovea,  the  Ditch  —  to  the  Chaldee  name  for  the 
EARTH  Np"iN  ARKA,  and  to  ORKOS,  O^xo?,  the  Oath,  because  the 
Gods  swear  by  Styx,  and  the  Infernal  Regions. — The  fable  of 
Swearing  by  the  Infernal  regions  is  probably  a  mistake,  arising 
from  a  confusion  in  the  terms  ORCUS,  the  Place  of  the  Dead, 
and  ORKOS,  the  Oath.  The  word  was  sometimes  written  in  the 
ancient  Language  of  the  Latins,  HORCZ/S  and  URAGUS. — The 
term  ORKOS,  (O^oj,  Jusjurandum,  Juramentum,  Sacramentum, 
foedus,  religio,)  as  applied  to  the  solemn  Oath  —  League,  &c., 
denotes  the  Ceremony  or  Rite  of  Security  or  Assurance,  and 
belongs  to  the  race  of  words  before  us,  denoting  the  ERKOS, 
(EfKo?,)  the  Secured  or  Safe  Spot;  that  is,  ERKOS  (E^XOJ)  is  the 
locus,  qui  Securos  homines  facit,  —  and  ORKOS  is  the  Ritus, 
qui  Sfcuras  homines  facit;  or  ERKOS  is  the  Septum  materiale— - 

and 
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and  ORKOS  the  Septum  mentis.  This  origin,  for  terms  denoting 
an  Oath,  is  obvious  and  simple;  and  such,  we  know,  has  per- 
petually been  the  metaphor  annexed  to  this  subject.  The  term 
ORKane,  (Ooxavij>)  under  a  similar  form,  in  its  first  part,  to  ORKOS, 
(pt>Kt>s,)  the  Oath,  actually  signifies  the  same  as  ERK.OS, 
and  is  derived  by  the  Lexicographers  from  that  source; 
Septum,  Sepes,  Sagena,  ab  E^xc?. )  ORKismos,  (O^ff/w?,)  is 
explained  by  "  Obstrictio  per  Jusjurandum,"  the  Binding  —  by  an 
Oath,  where  we  have  a  similar  metaphor.  There  is  however 
another  possible  origin  of  this  word,  which  will  be  explained  in 
a  future  page. 

While  I  am  employed  in  examining  these  words,   I  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the   Greek  ORcheomai,  ORcheo,    (O^eo^xt,  Salto,   Tri- 
pudio,  Of%eu,  Moveo,  Saltare  facio,)  To  Dance.     Here  again  we 
are  brought  to  the  idea  of  the  ERKOS,  (E^utof,)  the  Enclosure — as 
the  Place  fenced  all  round,  as  we  term  it,  or  to  fhe  Round-about, 
if   I  may  so  express   it.      The  action   of  Dancing  is    often  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  Going  Round — or  of  a  Circular  kind  of 
Motion.        Lye   has   compared  our  term   Dance  with   the   Greek 
Donees,  (Aonj<nf,  Agitatio,)  or,  as  he  might  more  accurately  have 
said,    Dinesis,    (AU/WI?,     In    vorticem,    seu    gyrum    circumactio,) 
Kovqoi  <T  OPXH2THPES  EAINEON,  &c.  //.  2.  494. ;     and  he  has  inter- 
preted the  former  word,  as  if  he  had  employed  both  terms  in  his 
derivation,  "  Volutatio,  vacillatio,  agitatio,  talis  preesertim,  qualem 
"  in   choreis   videmus,   quum    aut  gyri   fiunt    saltatorii,    aut   pro 
"  modulorum   ratione    passus    variantur."      The    Greek   CHOROS, 
(Xofof,  Chorus,)  has  a  similar  idea  of  a  Round-about,  and  belongs 
to  the  explanatory  Latin  term  just  quoted,  Gjyrus.     An  adjacent 
word   to    ORcheomai,    (O^c^a;,)    To    Dance,    is    ORchis,    O^'f> 
Testiculus, — Genus  olivse,  which  appears  to  contain  an  idea  very 
remote  from  that  of  Dancing.       The  resemblance  however  will 
be  readily  acknowledged.     The  sense  of  a  Round-about  or  Circum- 
ference 
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ference  not  only  belongs  to  the  idea  of  a  flat  Surface,  but  is  extended 
to  Bodies  of  a  solid  form  ;  and  it  is  then  applied  to  solid  substances 
of  a  Roiind-about  appearance  (if  I  may  so  say),  or  of  a  Swelling 
out  form.      Hence  ORchis,  (O^<?>)  denotes  the   Testiculus  and  the 
Olive.     The  Latin  Am  and  the   Greek  Amphi,  (A^pi,)  relate,  we 
know,  to   the  Round  or  Circumference  ;   and  from  hence,  as  we 
know  likewise,  are  derived  Ampulla — Amplus,  &c.     Again,  I  find 
adjacent   to  ORK.OS,  (Ctyxoj,)  the  Greek  ORIZO,  OROS,  (O^u,  Ter- 
mino,  Finio,  O^o?,  Terminus,  Limes,  Finis  alicujus   regionis,  vel 
agri,  O^of,  Mons,  collis,)  the  Separating  Enclosure  of  Lands — the 
Fence  —  the   Boundary  —  the   Bounding    Hill,    &c.      The   idea  of 
the  Boundary  of  Land  would  of  all  others,   as  we  might  suppose, 
supply  terms,   which  would  be  derived  from  the  EARTH.      Let  us 
mark  the  word  TERMINUS,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  attached  to 
the  TMN,  the  Ground.     This  likewise  we  should  have  supposed 
a  priori;    but  let   us   mark  another  word   derived   from   it,   Term, 
and   note  what  office   it  is  made   to  perform  by   a   metaphorical 
application.      This  will   shew   us,   how    words  belonging  to   the 
Ground   may  express   ideas,    which   apparently  are   far   removed 
from    the    original    notion.       There    is    however    one  difficulty 
respecting  Orizo  and  Oros,  (O^u,  O^c?,)   which  it  is  necessary  to 
explain.      These   words  are  all  certainly  attached  to  an   Element 
denoting  the  Ground;   but  whether  they  belong  to  our  Element 
ARZ,  ARS,   or  to  that  of   AR,   is   not  absolutely  manifest.      The 
Izo  and  the   Os  in  these  words  may  be  only  additions  from  the 
construction  of  the  Greek  Language.     In  Hebrew,  the  name  for 
a  Mountain,  which  seems  to  correspond  with  Oros,  (O^c?,  Mons,) 
belongs  to   the  Element   AR.      In  Hebrew  mn  HRH  or  "in  HR 
signifies  "  A  Mountain,   a  protuberance,  rising,   or  Elevation  of 
"  the  Earth." 

From   the   idea  of  the  certain  Place  or  EARTH  —  the  appro- 
priate   Spot,   GUARD^   or  WARDtfd   off    from  the  rest,    for  the 

purpose 
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purpose  of  Security  and  Defence,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  notion 
of  whatever  is  Secured  or  comprehended  within  that  Spot  or 
Place;  and  hence  we  have  HORD  —  HOARD  —  HERD.  The  HORD 
of  Barbarians,  Robbers,  &c.  is  the  company  of  Barbarians  — 
Robbers,  &c.  living  in  a  certain  EARTH  or  Place  —  distinguished 
and  separated  from  others.  This  brings  us  nearest  to  the  original* 
idea;  and  we  see,  how  HORD  in  this  sense  connects  itself  with 
EARD/#«,  Habitare,  Incclere.  The  HORD  or  HOARD  of  Goods — 
Treasure,  and  the  HERD  of  cattle,  denote  the  things  or  animals 
deposited  or  collected  within  the  WARD,  or  GUARD^  EARTH  or 
Spot.  The  Etymologists  refer  HORD  to  the  Saxon  HORD, 
Thesaurus,  HORDCW,  Recondere,  and  the  Gothic  HAURDAI, 
Ostium  ;  and  Lye  produces  the  Islandic  HIRDA,  Servare,  custo- 
dire.  To  HOARD  up  is  to  collect  together  in  the  WARD  or 
Repository.  In  Saxon,  HORDER  is  Custodia,  and  BOC-HORD  is 
Bibliotheca  —  the  Repository  for  Books.  In  the  prose  compo- 
sitions, communicated  by  Chatterton  to  Mr.  Barrett,  as  the 
productions  of  Rowley,  this  term  for  a  Library  frequently  occurs. 
"  Inne  the  middest  of  thys  cloyster  bee  the  BOC-HORDE,  wyth 
"  fulle  mainte  bookes  thereyn,"  &c.  &c.  (The  Rolle  of  Seyncte 
Bartholemeweis  Priorie  in  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol.)  HERD, 
or  HEARD,  the  company  or  HORD  of  animals,  the  Etymologists 
have  referred  to  the  Gothic  Hairda,  the  Saxon  Hiord,  Heard, 
Hired,  the  Belgic  Her,  Herde,  the  German  Herd,  Herde,  the 
French  Harde,  the  Danish  Hiord,  &c.  We  know,  that  HERD  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  HERDSW^W,  or  the  Man  attending  on  the 
HERD;  and  to  this  belong  the  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages, 
produced  by  the  Etymologists,  as  Hairdeis,  (Goth.)  Pastor,  the 
Saxon  Hyrd,  Hyrde,  the  German  Hirt,  the  Danish  Hyrde,  &c.  &c. 
Junius  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  original  sense  of  this  word 
is  that  of  Ciutos ;  and  hence,  as  he  says,  the  Saxon  Czven-HYRns, 
"  Eunuchus,  cui  demandata  est  mulierum  Custodia."  Czven- 

HYROE 
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HYRDE  is  literally  the  Queen-H.EE.Dt  the  Woman -WARD,  or 
\\~ARoer.  I  have  shewn,  that  Queen,  the  illustrious  Woman,  and 
Quean,  the  low  or  bad  Woman,  belong  to  Cwen,  and  to  the  Greek 
GUN?,  (rw»7.)  Lye  explains  the  Saxon  HYRD  by  Pastor,  Gustos; 
and  IlYRDfln,  by  Custodire,  Servare.  The  HERD,  as  applied  to 
the  collection  of  Animals  and  to  the  Man,  means  precisely  the 
WARD^,  and  the  WARD?;-.  We  have  various  combinations  of 
this  word,  as  we  know,  in  our  Language,  as  Shep-HERD, 
or  Sheep-HERD,  COW-HERD,  the  WARD^  or  Keeper  of  Sheep  or 
Cows.  In  Herdsman  it  seems  as  if  HERD  meant  the  Flock,  and  the  s 
might  be  added  under  that  idea;  but  it  was  probably  at  first 
the  HERD-Man,  or  Keeping-Man.  Jiinius  has  derived  HURDLE, 
the  Fence  of  osiers,  &c.  from  HYRDa?*,  Custodire;  but  whether 
this  be  the  fact  must  be  considered  in  a  future  page.  HURDLE 
is  found  in  the  Saxon  Hyrdel,  the  Belgic  Horde,  Hurde,  the 
German  Hurde,  as  produced  by  our  Etymologists.  My  Lexico- 
grapher explains  the  German  HURTE  or  HURDE  by  "  a  HURDLF, 
"  HORD,  Pen,  fold,  grate."  In  the  next  column  of  my  Dictionary 
I  find  HORT,  "  a  Protector,  strong-hold,  safety,  refuge."  Junius 
only  produces  under  HURDLE  the  derivation  of  Meric  Casaubon 
from  Kofoxy,  "  quicquid  eminet  et  convolutum  est."  The  pre- 
ceding term  in  this  Lexicographer  is  HURD,  which,  as  he  observes, 
in  Gawin  Douglas  is  Thesaurus.  Lye  properly  refers  it  to  HORD, 
Thesaurus.  —  To  this  race  of  words  belong  our  Sirnames  HURD, 
HUROIS,  &c.  Skinner  observes  under  Hurdle,  that  it  has  some 
relation  to  the  Greek  EIRGO,  (E^«,  Claudo.) 

The  term  succeeding  the  Saxon  HEORD,  HERD,  Grex,  is 
HEORD^W,  HEORD^,  which  Lye  explains  by  "  HARDS,  Stupse.— 
"  It.  Napthre,  fomites."  HEORD#«,  with  its  parallel  term  HARDS, 
seems  directly  to  belong  to  the  HEORD,  the  HERD,  the  collection 
of  things  crowded  together,  and  to  mean  Stupa  —  the  coarse 
materials,  which  are  used  for  calking  Ships,  &c.,  by  being 

Crammed 
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Crammed  close  together.  Stupes,  (Lat.)  Stupe,  (^TUTTI?,)  are  derived 
from  Stupho,  ('Srutpu,  Adstringo; — Spisso,  Denso,)  under  a  similar 
idea  of  Stuffing,  or  Cramming  together.  The  word  HEORDan 
signifies  Naptha,  Fomites,  from  the  inflammable  property  of  Tow, 
or  Flax.  In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  we 
have  HzoRvnesse,  Custodia,  and  HEOROD,  "  i.  q.  HEORD,"  says 
this  Lexicographer,  "  Conventus  Monachorum,"  a  HERD  of 
Monks.  The  succeeding  word  is  HEOROT,  or  HEORT,  Cervus, 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  these  animals  going 
together  in  HERDS.  The  contrast  between  the  wounded  solitary 
Deer — "  the  poor  sequester'd  Stag,"  in  its  rejected — unnatural  state, 
and  of  the  HERD,  sweeping  by  him  in  a  body,  has  supplied,  we 
know,  to  our  great  Bard,  an  affecting  topic  of  Poetical  imagery. 

"  Anon  a  careless  HERD, 
"  Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
"  And  never  stays  to  greet  him." 

If  this  be  not  the  origin  of  the  word  Hart,  it  may  perhaps  be 
taken  from  HARD  or  HARSH,  and  refer  to  the  blows  given  by  the 
Horns  of  this  animal.  Junius  imagines,  that  it  is  derived  from 

• 

the  HEART,  because  timid  animals  have  large  HEARTS.  The 
parallel  terms  to  HART  occur  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the 
Saxon  Heart,  above  produced,  the  German  Hirsch,  the  Belgic 
Hert,  the  Danish  Hiort,  &c.,  which  the  Etymologists  understand. 

We  find  adjacent  to  the  words  HYRD,  Gustos,  and  HYRDaw, 
Custodire,  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  the  term  HYRED,  or  HIRED,  which 
signifies  "  Familia ; — Palatium; — Curia; — Exercitus; — Conventus 
"  Monachorum,"  as  Lye  explains  it;- which  signifies  the  HERD 
or  Company  belonging  to  a  certain  EARTH,  as  a  Family,  a 
Convent  of  Monks,  and  afterwards  a  Company  in  general,  as 
an  Army,  &c.  It  likewise  means  the  appropriate  spot  or  EARTH, 
in  which  persons  are  collected  together,  as  a  Palace,  Court  of 
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Justice,  &c.  &c.  In  Old  English,  HIREDE  perpetually  occurs 
for  a  Family  —  Houshold,  &c.  I  shall  only  add  the  Gothic 
HARJ/'J,  which  signifies,  says  Lye,  "  Multitudo,  Legio." 

To  the  idea  conveyed  by  HIRED,  Palatium,  we  should 
perhaps  refer  the  Saxon  HEARGE,  HEARCH,  Templum,  Fanum. 
The  succeeding  terms  in  Lye's  Dictionary  to  HEARGE,  Templum, 
is  HEARGE,  Hercules,  which  might  belong  to  the  idea  of  the 
HERD,  the  Governor  —  or  to  our  Element  ARG,  signifying,  To 
HARROW,  Harrie,  HvRcian,  (Sax.)  To  Rout,  Depopulari,  Ho- 
stiliter  invadere,  which  will  be  explained  on  another  occasion. — 
Skinner  refers  to  HYRED,  HEORD,  Familia,  our  old  word  HEORD- 
feste,  which  is  the  same  as  Hust-fastene ,  Pater  familias.  In 
French,  HARDE  not  only  signifies  a  Herd,  but  in  the  plural 
HARDES,  it  means  "  Attire,  clothes,  dress,  Houshold  goods," 
which  signifies  the  HERD — HOARD  or  collection  of  other  things; 
and  hence  is  derived  the  verb  HARoer,  To  exchange,  or  truck, 
as  the  HARDES,  or  Goods.  Again  in  French,  HARAS  means 
"  A  Stock  of  Breeding  mares,  Stud.  —  The  place  where  a  stud  is 
"  kept,"  that  is,  the  HERD,  or  collection.  Skinner,  in  an  Appendix, 
has  YERD,  which  he  says  is  interpreted  Government,  and  which 
he  derives  from  HEORD,  Pastor,  Grex,  or  from  YARD,  (Gird.  Sax.), 
the  Rod,  "  Virga  enim  et  fasces  Imperii  vera  insignia  sunt." 
YIRD  means  what  is  subject  to  the  HERD — the  WARD^T.  The 
preceding  term  in  Skinner  is  YERD,  Rod,  for  YARD,  which  I  have 
shewn  to  mean  a  measure  of  EARTH  or.  Land.  We  sometimes 
find  the  idea  annexed  to  HERD,  the  company  of  animals,  without 
the  R,  as  in  Ede  —  Eowde,  (Sax.)  Grex.  In  the  column  of  Lye's 
Saxon  Dictionary,  where  the  latter  word  occurs,  I  find  again  the 
form  ARD,  as  EORYD,  Legio ;  and  in  the  preceding  page  we  have 
EOROD,  "  Cohors,  turma,"  &c.,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  source, 
from  whence  these  ideas  are  derived,  EORTH,  the  EARTH.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  produce  the  various  corresponding  words  in 
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Saxon,  &c.    denoting   a   HERD,   or   Company,  as   EORED,   Legio, 
WEORAD,  Ccetus,  agmen,  &c.  &c. 

We  shall  now  understand,    that  the   "  Pastor  ARIST^MS"   is 
the  HERD    or  Keeper  of  Cattle,  and  that  ARGUS,  the  Keeper  of 
lo,  the  Heifer,   is  likewise  nothing  but  the  HERD.     The  quality 
of  possessing  many  Eyes,  attributed  to  ARGUS,  would  be  naturally 
connected   with    the   vigilance  of  a    HERD  or  Keeper  of  Cattle; 
yet  I  suspect,    that  the  story  of  his  many  Eyes  has  arisen  from 
a  confusion  in  names,   and  that  ARGUS  under  this  idea  belongs  to 
the  Greek  AUGE,    (Auyij,  Lux;  —  Oculus,)    the  English  EYE,   and 
its   parallels   Eag,  (Sax.)    Ooghe,  (Belg.)    AUG,  (Germ.)    the  Oc 
in    the  Latin   Oculus,    the   Italian   Occhio,    the  French  Teux,  &c. 
In  the  Greek  en-ARGes,   (Eva^?,  clarus,  evidens,)   we  have  the 
form  ARG.      I  shall  shew,  that  the   English  Heed  —  the  German 
Huten,  &c.  &c.  &c.  belong  to  HERD,  the  Keeper,   and  HYRD<Z«, 
To  Keep  ;    and  perhaps  Auge,  (At>>r,)  Oculus,  Aucazo,   (Avyugu, 
video,)    EYE,   &c.   may  belong  to  HEED,  &c.  &c.,    To    observe, 
behold,   WATCH,  &c.  £c.      In    Mr.  Shaw's   Galic   Dictionary  we 
have  AIRGE,  A  Herd ;   and  that  this  is  taken  from  the  idea  of  Con- 
finement,  will  be  manifest  from  the  succeeding  term  "  AiRGHean, 
"  a  Bridle,  Rein  ;"  and  it  means  likewise  "  Symptoms,  AIRGHEANNA 
tc  a   bhais,    Symptoms   of   Death,"   that  is,   when    the  Chains  of 
Death  Encompass  you.      In  another  place  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictio- 
nary we  have  ARcairim,  "  To  Keep,  HERD."     The  form  of  these 
terms  brings   us  directly  to  ARGUS.      I   shall  consider  in  another 
place  the  words,  with  which  these  Celtic  terms  are  accompanied. 
We  know  that  ARGUS  was  the  HERD  or  Keeper  of  lo.     In  the  word 
lo,  a  confusion  of  names  has  likewise  arisen.      lo  is  quasi  Jo,  the 
Cow,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of  Languages  ;  as  Cu, 
(Sax.)  Ho,  (Dan  )  Huhe,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.,  which  the  Etymologists 
have  produced  ;  and  we  may  add  to  these  the  Persian    *L>Ga-oo, 
and  a  corresponding  term  in  Sanscrit.     In  the  Hindoo  Mythology 

of 
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of  the  seven  Heavens,  the  Seas  are  supposed  to  consist,  among 
other  things,  of  "  Ghee,  a  species  of  liquid  butter,"  that  is,  of  the 
produce  of  the  Cow.  (See  Mr.  Gericke's  Introductory  Remarks 
to  Mr.  Kindersley's  Specimens  of  Hindoo  Literature.) — Auoeas, 
the  possessor  of  the  numerous  Oxen,  and  of  the  Avoean  Stable, 
which  Hercules  cleansed,  is  the  HERD,  or  ArG-us.  An  adjacent 
word  to  the  Saxon  HERD  is  HERE,  Exercitus,  Turma,  Cohors, 
which  may  perhaps  be  quasi  HEREG,  and  belong  to  the  race  of 
words  now  before  us.  There  is  however  some  difficulty,  as  to 
the  precise  idea,  from  which  HERE  in  this  case  might  be  derived. 
The  Saxon  HERGE,  HERGH,  actually  signifies  Turma,  but  it 
means  likewise  Prcedatores,  which  connects  it  with  the  adjacent 
word  HERG/#;Z,  To  Harrow ;  and  this  belongs  to  the  EARTH 
under  another  idea.  We  see  in  Harrow,  that  the  G  has  been  lost. 
The  German  HERR,  a  Lord  or  Master,  with  its  parallel  terms  in 
other  Languages,  may  be  perhaps  quasi  HERRIG.  In  HERSC/Z?«, 
to  "  Govern,  rule,"  we  perhaps  see  the  genuine  form  ;  and  the 
term  probably  means  to  Possess  a  certain  EARTH  or  Land. 
Herschaft  signifies  the  command  over  a  certain  Land  or  District, 
'  the  Dominion,  Lordship,  Domination,  Seignory,'  &c.,  as  my 
Lexicographer  expresses  it.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the 
Latin  Herus  must  be  added  to  the  race  of  words,  which  are  now 
under  discussion.  The  term  HER-WS  might  be  referred  to  the 
Element  FR,  VR,  denoting  Man,  as  VIR,  (Lat.)  In  Irish,  FEAR 
is  "  A  Man,  a  Husband,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  it.  In  the  next 
article  I  shall  suggest  another  idea  ;  from  all  which  the  Reader 
will  perceive,  that  the  term  is  of  very  doubtful  origin.  There 
are  few  words,  in  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  propose 
such  various  derivations. 
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H^ERES,  H^ERED-W,  ERES.  (Lat.) 

The  Person  who  is  to  possess 

the  Earth  or  Land. 
Heir,  Hoyr,   Hoir — HERETIER, 

HEREDE,    HEREDERO.    (Eng. 

Belg.  Fr.  Ital.  Span.) 
HERSCHEN.   (Germ.)    To  Rule, 

Govern. 


(Eng.)  To  Possess, 

Dwell  in. 

WARIS.  (Pers.)  A  Heir. 
IRAS  —  IRS.  (Arab.)   Inheriting, 

Inheritance. 
IRS.  (Heb.)  To  Inherit, 


JJEFORE    I    conclude    my    observations    on    the    race    of  words, 
belonging  to  the  form  of  our  Element  ARS,  &c.,  which  denote 
the  Appropriate  or  Peculiar  Spot  of  Ground  or  EARTH,  as  distin- 
guished  from    others,     I    might   here   introduce,  a    term,    which 
unequivocally    brings    us    to    this    idea;    and   which    will    afford 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  my  Hypothesis.     We  shall 
all  at  once  agree,  that  the  Latin  H^ERES,  H/ERED-/S,  or  as  it  was 
anciently  written  ERES,  is  the  person,  who  possesses,  or  is  destined 
to  possess,   the  Certain  Spot  of  Land — or  of  EARTH,  HERTHA, 
HERD  A,  &c.      On  this  point,   I  imagine,  no  one  can  doubt.  —  In 
the  English  word  Heir,  the  last  consonant  of  the  Radical  is  lost, 
as  it  is  in  the   French  Hoir,  and  the  Belgic  Hoyr,   &c. ;   but  it  is 
preserved  in  the  French  Herttier,   the  Italian  Herede,  the  Spanish 
Heredero,  and   the  English  Jn-Herit.      Some  derive   Hares  from 
Hareo,   "  quod,   qui   Hares  est,  Haret,  hoc  est,   proximus  est  ei, 
"  cujus    Hares   est."       Festus    observes,    that    H^ERES    anciently 
signified  Dominus,  H^RES  apud  "antiques  pro  Domino  ponebatur." 
Some  refer  Hares  to  the  Latin  Herns,  and  the  German  and  Belgic 
Herr,  Heer.     If  these  words  belong  to  each  other,  the  51  has  been 
lost  in  Herr  and   Heer,  and  perhaps  in  Herns ;  as  the    Us  must 
be  considered  probably  as  a  termination  only.      In  the  German 
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,  To  govern,  rule,  &c.,  we  see  the  last  consonant 
preserved.  Angelus  Caninius  justly  produces  as  parallel  to 
H/ERES,  the  Hebrew  WV  IRS,  "  quod  est,  H^REDEM  esse,  Pos- 
"  sidere."  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  this  Hebrew  word  by  "  To 
"  Inherit,  be  Heir  ;"  and  he  is  aware  that  all  these  terms  belong 
to  each  other.  In  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  IRT  has  a  similar 
meaning.  Festus  defines  HxREcium  by  '  Praedium  parvulum,' 
where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  EARTH.  —  The  metaphors 
of  the  Poet  will  supply  the  most  important  information  in  the 
study  of  Languages;  since  they  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind 
as  those,  from  which  Languages  have  been  originally  formed. 
The  Reader  may  perhaps  recollect,  that  in  a  passage  of  Shakspeare 
the  same  imagery  is  connected  with  the  same  word,  and  exhibited 
exactly  as  I  have  stated  it  in  my  Etymology  of  H^ERES.  Capulet, 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  wishing  to  express,  that  his  daughter  Juliet 
is  the  sole  HEIRESS  of  his  fortune,  says, 

"  She  is  the  hopeful  Lady  of  my  EARTH." 

On  which  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  "  This  is  a  Gallicism  :  Fille 
"  de  terre  is  the  French  phrase  for  an  HEIRESS.  King  Richard 
"  calls  his  land,  i.  e.  his  kingdom,  his  EARTH  : 

"  Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  iny  gentle  EARTH. 

"  Again, 

"  So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  EARTH. 

"  EARTH  in  old  Plays  is  likewise  put  for  Lands,  i.e.  Landed  estate. 
"  So  in  A  Trick  to  catch  the  Old  One,  1619  : 

"  A  rich  widow,  four  hundred  a  year  in  good  EABTH." 

/«-HERIT  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  Possess  or  Dwell  on  a  Place, 
as  the  Saxon  EARDW«  is,  which  means  "  Habitare,  Incolere." 

"  The  great  globe  itself, 
"  Yea,  all  which  it  /M-HERIT,  shall  dissolve." 

Mr.  Malone 
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Mr.  Malone  explains  it  by  "  All  who  possess,  who  dwell  upon  it. 
"  So  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"  This,  or  else  nothing,  will  INHERIT  her." 

In  Persian,  ^j\j  WARIS  is  a  Heir,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  HJERES.  In  Arabic  likewise,  ^j\ jf  IRAS  is  "  Making  one  an 
"  Heir.  —  Inheriting"  says  Mr.  Richardson.  Again,  in  the  same 
Language,  ^jj\  IRS  is  "  Inheritance,  Heritage,  Hereditary  Right;" 
and  in  another  sense  it  signifies  Ashes,  where  we  are  at  once 
brought  to  the  dirt  of  the  EARTH.  We  have  likewise  another 
sense,  where  it  means  "  Wounded,  mortally  Hurt;"  and  in  HURT 
we  see  a  parallel  term.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictio- 
nary we  find  OIDHRE,  and  OIGHRE,  denoting  "  An  Heir,  Heiress." 
There  is  still  another  sense  of  the  Arabic  IRS,  ^jj\  "  A  Root, 
"  stability,  firmness,  the  principal  part,  any  thing  agreeable  to 
"ancient  Hereditary  Custom,"  where  in  the -sense  of  a  Root, 
Stability,  &c.  we  are  brought  likewise  to  the  EARTH,  under  the 
idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation.  The  succeeding  word  in 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  the  Persian  &jj\  Unset,  "  A  Limit, 
"march,  boundary,  confine,  order;"  and  the  next  word  is  the 
Persian  _>l  ERJ,  "  Price,  Worth,  value,  esteem,  honour,"  where 
let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  WORTH,  which  I  have  referred 
to  the  EARTH,  as  the  great  source  of  Value,  Property,  &c. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.    I; 

SECT.   II. 

AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.  &c. 

Terms,  which  signify  the  Appropriate  or  Peculiar  Spot  of  EARTH  — 
ARK,  &c.  &c.,  or  EArTH — ArK,  &c.  —  Secured  by  the  Fence 
or  Enclosure  :  Hence,  Terms  denoting  Possession  —  Security  — 
Caution — Attention :  — Enclosures  for  the  purpose  of  Covering — 
Holding,  &c. 


HAW-HAW.  (Eng.)    The  sunk 

Hedge  or  Fence. 
HAGA,  HAGEN.  (Sax.)?  . 
HAY-HAW.  'JAgellus, 

Prasdium,  Domus,  Mansio. 

HAGE — HAWCHIS.  (I si.  Scotch,) 
Enclosed  Pastures,  or  Mea- 
dows. 

HAY  —  HIEG,  &c.  (Eng.  Sax. 
&c.)  Gramen :  the  product  of 
those  Meadows,  or  Fields. 

To  dance  the  HAY.  (Eng.)  To 
Dance  Round  or  in  a  Ring; 
as  it  were  about  a  Ring-Fence. 

HAYES  —  HEYS  —  HAWES,  &c. 
&c.  (Eng.  Names.) 

ard — HOWARD.  (Eng. 
Names.)  The  Keeper  of  the 
Hedge,  or  Fence ;  or  of  what 
is  included  within  the  Hedge 
or  Fence. 

AGROS 


ECHO.  (Gr.)  To  Have  or  Possess 
a  Peculiar  or  Appropriate 
Spot  of  Land;  —  sometimes 

under  the  idea  of  an  Inclosure ; 

i 

— To  Inhabit,  &c. 

AIGAN  — AGAN — ^EGAN — fiL- 
GNIAN.  (Goth,  and  Sax.)  To 
Hold — Have — Possess. 

^EoN.  (Sax.)  Proprius  —  Own. 

HEDGE — HEGGE,  &c.  HAEGE — 
HECKE,  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.  Belg. 
Germ.  &c.) 

HAY.    (Eng.)    Rete  Cunicula- 

rium  : — the  Enclosure. 
HAIE — HAIER.  (Eng.  Fr.)  The 

Hedge,  To  Enclose. 
HAVf-Thorn.  (Eng.)  The  Hedge 

Thorn. 
HAWS.  (Eng.)   The  Berries  on 

the  Hedges. 
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AGROS — ACER — ACKER — ACRE 

—  ACERE,  &c.  (Gr.  Lat. 

Germ,  and  Belg.  Sax.  &c.) 
HAITHJO — /ETHER.  (Goth.  Sax.) 

Ager. 

ACHADH.  (Gal.)  A  Field. 
UATH.  (Gal.)  The  Earth. 
IATH.  (Gal.)  Land. 
IATHAM.  (Gal.)  To  Surround. 
AIT,    AITE.    (Gal.)     A    Place, 

Stead. 
HUTCH  —  HW.SCCA  —  HUCHE, 

&c.  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.  Fr.)  The 

Enclosing  vessel. 
HAT,  HJET,  HOED,  &c.   (Eng. 

Sax.   Belg.)    What  Encloses 

the  Head. 
HOOD  — HOD,  &c.   (Eng.   Sax.) 

Capitium. 
HUT,    HUTTE,   HYDDA.    (Eng. 

Sax.    Germ.    Belg.    Island.) 

The  Hedged  in,   or  Enclosed 

Place. 


HEED — HEDAN — HUTEN.  (Eng. 
Sax.  Germ.)  To  Watch,  or 
Keep,  as  within  a  Hedge  or 
Fence. 

HUT.  (Germ.)   Heed. 


HUSH— HIST.  (Eng.)  To  HEED, 

Listen,  be  silent. 
OTHE.  (Gr.)  HEED. 
AUDIO  —  AUSCULTO  —  AKOUO. 

(Lat.  Gr.)  To  Heed,  or  Hear. 
Ous  —  Auoj'tt,  Azin,  &c.    (Gr. 

Chald.  Heb.)  The  Ear. 
HARK — HARKEN,    HYRCNIAN, 

HORCHEN.  (Eng.  Sax.  Germ.) 
AUSES  —  AUDES,    Aures,    Ear, 

Eare,  Ohr,  ORECCHIA,  OREJA, 

&c.  &c.  (Lat.  Eng.  Sax.  Ger. 

Ital.  Span.  &c.) 
HA u SCAN,  Hear,  Hyran,  Horeny 

&c.  (Goth.  Eng.  Sax.  Germ. 

&c.) 

HUSH.  (Pers.)  Care,  Attention. 
HusHTiden.  (Pers. )  To  preserve, 

Keep. 

HIDE  —  HYDAN,  HOEDEN,  &c. 
(Eng.  Sax.  Belg.)  To  Con- 
ceal, i.  e.  To  Enclose. 

HIDE,  HYD,  HOUDE,  HAUT,  &c. 
(Eng.  Sax.  Belgic,  Germ.) 
The  Skin,  the  Enclosing 
Covering. 

HIDE.  (Eng.)  A  Portion  of 
Land. 


IN  the  present  Section  I  shall  consider  certain  words,  belonging 
to  the  form  of  our  Element  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.,  when  the  sound  of 
r  has  been  lost ;  which  denote  the  Appropriate  and  Peculiar  Spot 
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of  EARTH,  Secured  by  the  Fence  or  Enclosure ;  and  hence  Security 
—  Caution  —  Attention,  as  HEDGE,  HEED,  &c.  Some  of  these 
words  coincide  altogether  in  sense  with  the  terms  before  produced, 
as  ERKOJ,  (E^xo?,)  &c.,  which,  when  the  r  is  lost,  becomes  Ekos, 
&c.  &c.  I  shall  introduce  into  the  present  article  those  words, 
which  denote  Holding  or  Possessing,  under  the  idea,  as  I  conceive, 
of  Holding  or  Possessing  a  certain  Spot  of  EARTH  or  Land,  as 
the  Greek  ECHO,  (E%W,)  &c.  &c. — There  are  some  terms,  be- 
longing to  this  form  of  our  Element,  which,  though  they  signify 
to  Hold — Take  in,  &c.,  are  derived,  as  I  imagine,  from  another 
train  of  ideas,  and  which  therefore  will  be  considered  in  a  different 
portion  of  my  Work.  I  shall  introduce  however  in  this  Section 
the  consideration  of  some  terms,  which  present  themselves  in 
the  course  of  my  discussion ;  though  they  are  not  directly 
connected  with  the  train  of  ideas  above  unfolded. 

The  original  sense  of  the  Greek  ECHO,  (E%w,  Habeo,  Pos- 
sideo,  Teneo,  Obtineo;  —  Cohibeo,  Reprimo,  Cingo,  Circumdo  ;  — 
Habito,  Incolo,)  is  that,  as  I  imagine,  of  Holding  or  Possessing 
a  certain  Peculiar  or  Appropriate  Spot  of  Land  or  EARTH,  ARK, 
ArK,  &c.  &c.,  sometimes  under  the  idea  of  an  Enclosure,  or 
ERKO.J,  E/-KOS,  (Ef>wf,)  &c.  &c.  When  it  refers  to  an  Enclosure, 
we  have  the  sense  of  Cingo,  Circumdo ;  and  we  unequivocally, 
I  think,  see  the  idea,  from  which  this  Sense  of  Holding  is  taken, 
when  it  signifies  To  Hold  or  Possess  a  certain  Spot  of  Land,  or 
To  Inhabit  a  certain  Spot  of  Land,  Habito,  Incolo.  I  shall 
shew,  that  Colo  belongs  to  Solum  for  the  same  reason.  In  Gothic, 
Aican  signifies  Habere,  and  in  Saxon,  Aoan,  JEcan,  JEcnian, 
Possidere.  The  preceding  word  to  JEcnian,  Possidere,  is  ^GN, 
Proprius,  to  which,  as  the  Etymologists  understand,  belongs  the 
English  Own.  The  parallel  terms  to  Own,  produced  by  the 
Etymologists,  are  the  Gothic  Aigin,  Aihn,  the  Saxon  Agen,  the 
German  Eigen,  the  Danish  Egen,  &c.  These  words  will  be 
more  particularly  considered  in  a  future  page. 

Our 
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Our  familiar  term  HEDGE  presents  itself  most  conspicuously 
among  those  words,  which  denote  a  Fence — Enclosure,  &c.  The 
Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  other  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Hegge,  H<eg,  Hedor,  the  Belgic 
Haege,  the  German  Hag,  Huge,  Hecke,  Sepes,  Hegian,  Hagan, 
(Sax.  Germ.)  Sepire,  &c.  &c.  Skinner  observes  on  this  word, 
"  Parum  quid  alludit  G.  Efxo;,  septum,  claustrum."  Junius 
records  the  Latin  names,  explained  by  Spelman,  Haga,  Haja, 
and  Lye  justly  refers  us  to  the  word  Hay,  Rete  cunicularium, 
where  the  sound  of  G  is  lost  in  T.  Skinner  has  a  HEY-Net, 
which  he  justly  compares  with  HEGE,  Sepes.  We  have  seen, 
that  ERKOS,  (E^KO?,  Septum,  vallum;  TO.  E^,  Retia,),  means  both 
an  Enclosure  and  a  Net.  Junius  refers  us  to  the  French  Haier, 
Sepire,  which  is  quasi  HAjer.  Thus  Haie,  the  Hedge,  is  quasi 
Haje.  —  The  Etymologists  understand,  that,  Hazy-Thorn  is  the 
HjEG-Thorn  or  HEDGE- Thorn ;  and  hence  HAW,  in  Hips  and 
HAWS,  Morum  Sentis.  The  preceding  and  succeeding  terms  in 
Junius  to  Haw,  Morum  Sentis,  are  HAW  and  HAWCHIS.  He 
explains  HAW  by  "  Cantianis  vocatur  agellus  domui  adjacens  et 
"  Circumseptus,  unde  iis  Hemp-HA\v,  item  Bean-HAW  dictus  est 
"  talis  agellus,  cannabis  vel  fabarum  sationi  destinatus.  D.  HAWE 
"  est  Hortus.  Olim  quoque  Mansum  vel  Villam  sic  videntur 
"  appellasse.  v.  Spelm.  Arch,  in  HAGA.  Argent,  codici  Heiwafrauja 
''  exponitur  onuSetriroTiis.  Marc.  XIV.  14."  HAWCHIS  is  explained 
by  Lye,  "  Prata,  &c.  G.  Dougl.  Isl.  HAGE  est  locus  pascuus." 
Lye  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary  explains  HAGA,  HAGEN,  by  "  Hay, 
"  Haw,  Agellus,  Praedium,  Domus,  Mansio."  From  the  HAGE, 
the  Locus  pascuus,  comes  HIG,  (Saxon,)  "  Fcenum,  Gramen,"  to 
which  our  word  HAY  belongs.  The  Etymologists  produce  the 
parallel  words  to  Hay  in  other  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Hieg, 
Hig,  the  Gothic  Hawi,  the  Belgic  Hey,  &c.,  the  Cimbric  Hei, 
the  Danish  Hoe,  the  German  Hew,  or  Heu,  &c.  "  To  Dance 
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"  the  Hay  —  Dancer  a  la  HAVE,"  Skinner  rightly  explains  by 
"  In  orbem  ac  figuram  Sepis  Choreas  ducere."  The  idea  of  the 
Ring-Fence,  or  the  Fence  all  Around,  brings  us  directly  to  that 
of  Dancing  in  a  Rounder  Ring;  and  this  serves  to  confirm  my 
idea,  that  ORcheomai,  (Of>%eo[*<xi,  Salto,)  to  Dance,  is  derived  from 
the  ERKOS,  (Esxo?,)  the  Sur-Rounding  Fence.  —  The  HAW-HAW, 
we  shall  now  understand,  is  that,  which  serves  for  a  Haw  or 
HEDGE.  From  the  terms  denoting  the  HEDGE,  thus  doubled 
HAW-HAW,  we  have  the  Sirname  HEY-HOE.  The  HAW  in  the 
eyes  Skinner  rightly  derives  from  the  Haw  or  HEDGE,  HJEG, 
Sepes,  &c.  &c.,  "  quia  sc.  visum  intercipit,  intercludit,  et  quasi 
"  intersepit." 

From  these  words  HAY,  HEDGE,  the  Fence,  are  derived  our 
familiar  names,  HAY,  HAYES,  HEYES,  HEYS,  HAWES  —  HAWIS  — 
HOWES  —  HIGGS,  &c.  &c.  Skinner  produces  the  word  HAWGH 
or  HOWGH  in  his  Index  of  proper  names,  as  a  "  Nomen  Gent.," 
and  observes,  that  Camden  explains  it  by  "  Parvum  pratum  in 
"  valle  situm." — The  name  Hw-Ward  means  likewise,  as 
some  Etymologists  understand,  the  Keeper  of  the  HAY  —  HEDGE 
or  Enclosure.  Others  derive  this  word  from  Heard,  Grex,  or 
Hig,  Gramen,  and  Ward.  The  sense  of  \ltsi-Ward  comprehends 
in  it  the  idea  of  Keeping  the  property,  whatever  it  may  be, 
within  the  HAY  or  HEDGE.  The  illustrious  name  of  HOWARD 
may  either  convey  this  notion,  or  it  may  be  derived  from 
HOP  and  Ward>  the  Keeper  of  the  Court.  HOP  however, 
in  its  original  sense,  means  the  ordinary  Court-Yard,  and  in 
a  secondary  sense,  the  Court  or  Precincts  of  a  King's  Palace- 
My  German  Lexicographer  explains  HOP  in  one  of  its  senses  by 
"  The  Yard,  Court- Yard  —  it.  A  Croft,  HAW."  Some  might 
imagine,  in  order  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  name,  that 
HOWARD  was  formed  from  the  HOP,  as  denoting  the  Court  of 
a  Prince.  Skinner,  who  produces  various  other  derivations  of 

this 
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this  proper  name,  observes,  "  Heroico  nomini  injurius  viderer, 
"  si  deflecterem  ab  ant.  Haward  seu  Haiward."  Such  ideas 
however  are  idle  and  futile  ;  and  Skinner  has  justly  observed, 
"  Et  tamen  omnibus  notum  est,  etiam  summas  gentes  a  rebus 
"  vilissimis,  ut  Agricultura  Pisis,  imo  etiam  Galbis  ortum  duxisse." 
Perhaps  Hayward  and  Howard  may  be  the  same.  The  suc- 
ceeding term  to  Howard  in  Skinner  is  Howburn,  which  he  derives 
from  Hceg,  or  Haga,  Agellus,  and  Bourn ;  for  the  sense  of  which 
latter  word  he  refers  us  to  his  general  Dictionary,  where  we  find 
the  explanation  of  Torrens.  Bourn  means  probably  in  this  place 
Boundary,  and  the  whole  word  means  the  Boundary  of  the  HEDGE 
or  Enclosure. 

The  Saxon  HAGA,  HAGEN,  Agellus,  will  direct  us  to  that 
portion  Ao  of  the  Latin  explanatory  term,  Acellus,  which 
coincides  with  it,  to  its  primitive  Acer,  and  corresponding 
term  in  Greek  Acros,  (Ayfc?.)  The  Etymologists  derive  these 
words  from  A^w,  "  Quod  in  eo  multa  sunt  Agenda,  ait  Donatus. 
"  Actiones  ad  vitam  alendam  praecipue  sunt  ruri,"  says  Mar- 
tinius :  To  these  terms  the  English  ACR?  belongs,  with  the  parallel 
terms  Acere,  &c.  (Sax.)  Acker,  (Belg.  and  Germ.)  &c.  &c.  Mar- 
tinius  produces,  moreover,  the  Hebrew  ^Dtf  AKR,  Agricola,  which 
he  derives  from  ~O  KR,  Campus.  This  may  create  some  difficulty, 
as  the  Element  CR  denotes  likewise  the  Ground;  and  from  hence 
might  Ager,  &c.  be  derived.  I  have  given  however,  as  I  imagine, 
the  original  idea.  The  parallel  word  produced  by  Castell,  under  the 
Hebrew  term  13K  AKR,  is  the  Arabics/I  AKR,  "Digging,  Delving." 
The  Latin  AGGKR  means  ACER,  either  under  the  idea  of  the 
Separate — Enclosed  Land  or  Field,  Secured  by  the  Mound;  or 
the  Earth 'd  up  Place,  the  Place  Secured  by  the  Mound  of  Earth. 
Some  derive  AGGER,  the  Heap,  from  Aggero.  The  name  for 
a  Field,  belonging  to  our  Element,  appears  in  Gothic  and  Saxon 
under  va/ious  forms,  as  AKRS,  (Goth.)  Sfger,  HAITHJO,  (Goth. ) 

Ager, 
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Ager,  Acer,  Mcer,  JEcr,  JEcyr,  JEther,  (Sax.)  Ager.  We  find 
adjacent  to  the  Gothic  Akrs,  another  Gothic  term,  Akran,  Fructus, 
which  means  probably  the  production  of  the  Akrs,  or  Field. — 
Under  Mcer  we  have  the  compounds  /EcER-Oor/,  Agricola, 
Colonus,  and  JEcer-Mon,  Agricola,  in  German  Acker-Mann,  which 
expressed  in  their  parallel  terms  mean  Acre-Churl,  Acre-Man. 
To  the  latter  word  belongs  our  Sirname  Ackerman,  to  which  we 
must  add  Hackman,  Hickman,  &c.  &c.  The  Greek  AGRA,  and 
AoReuo,  (Ay^a,  Captura,  Venatio,  Aygevu,  Venor,)  belong  to  AGROJ, 
(A^o?,)  and  mean  that,  which  is  Taken  or  Hunted  in  the  Field. 
My  Lexicographer  considers  Agra,  (A^«,)  as  a  Root.  The  ad- 
jacent term  AoR-Upneo,  (Aircrew,  Vigilo,)  seems  to  come  from 
A.GReuo  and  Upnos,  (Aygeuu,  TTTVO?,)  under  the  idea  of  Chasing  away 
Sleep.  The  compound  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  A  priv.  and  fwog, 
and  the  Gr,  yf>,  is  imagined  to  be  an  addition  Per  Epenthesin. 
The  Greek  EGEIRO,  (Eyt^u,  Excito,)  and  AGEIRO,  (hyt^u,  Colligo,) 
may  possibly  be  other  forms  of  AoReuo,  (Ay^sua.)  I  have  proposed 
however  a  different  idea  in  another  place. 

The  Etymologists  derive  AGORA,  (Ayo^a,  Forum  rerum  ve- 
nalium,)  from  Ageiro,  (Aye^w,)  which  is  a  very  probable  conjecture; 
yet  AcoRtf,  (Ayof«,)  seems  to  be  derived  directly  from  AGROS, 
(Ayfo?,)  the  Field  or  Place,  by  way  of  distinction,  as  destined  for 
a  peculiar  purpose.  AGURW,  and  AGUR^O,  (Ayu^f,  Ccetus,  mul- 
titude congregata,  Kyvpu,  Congrego,  Colligo  in  unum,)  must  be 
referred  directly  to  Ageiro,  (A^E^W,)  and  yet  in  Aguris,  and 
AouRtes,  (Ayo^f,  Ayu^njf,  Qui  congregat  ac  cogit  in  unum,  Circu- 
lator, et  Prrestigiator  Circumforaneus,}  we  seem  to  perceive  more 
immediately  the  Crowd  of  the  AGORA,  (Ayo^.)  The  Greek 
Egregoreo,  (E-y^yo^eu,  Vigilo,)  or  EGR — EGOR-^O,  is  a  reduplication 
of  the  same  Element,  whatever  it  be,  GR,  or  AG,  AGR,  signifying 
to  Stir  up — Excite.  It  belongs  to  EGEIRO,  (Ey^w,)  and  perhaps 
to  Agreuo,  (Ay^uw.)  From  the  form  Gregoreo,  (r^yo^w,)  we  have 
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the  name  Gregory.  While  I  am  examining  Gregoreo, 
I  cast  my  eyes  on  Gureuo,  (Tv^vu,  In  orbem  verso  ;  Fodio,)  which 
means  To  Dig  up  or  Stir  up  the  Ground;  and  hence  we  may  see, 
that  the  Element  GR  might  supply  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  — 
Exciting,  &c.  In  the  preceding  column  to  Agros,  (A^o?,)  I  find 
in  my  Greek  Vocabulary  Agrippos,  (A^TTTTOJ,  Oliva  Sylvestris,) 
and  Agriphe,  (A>-f«pij,  Ligo  bidens,  rastrum.)  The  word  Agrippos, 
(Ay^TTTrof,)  is  considered  as  a  Root,  yet  we  plainly  see,  that  the 
Agr  in  this  term  belongs  to  Agros,  Agrios,  (Ay^os,  Ay^og,  Agrestis,) 
and  means  Sylvestris.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Vocabulary 
we  have  the  same  term  in  composition,  applied  to  the  same 
thing;  —  Agrielaios,  (A>««&4uof,  Oleaster;  —  Ex  Agresti  oliva,  seu 
Oleastro  confectus.)  On  the  latter  part  of  the  compound  Agr*ippos 
I  cannot  decide.  We  might  have  thought,  that  the  AP  in  this 
word  belonged  to  the  AV  in  Oliva,  if  we  had  seen,  that  the 
Element  AV  was  a  separate  significant  part.  The  V  in  Oliva 
seems  to  be  only  an  organical  addition  to  the  L.  On  the  Greek 
Agriphe,  (Ayytfr,  Ligo  bidens,  Rastrum,)  I  am  doubtful.  The 
Griphe  may  belong  to  Grapho,  (r^apw,)  which  means  to  Grave, 
Grub,  or  Dig  up,  and  the  A  may  be  intensive;  or  the  Agr  in 
Agr-Riphe  may  be  derived  from  Agros,  (Ay^o?,)  and  Riphe  may 
belong  to  the  Element  RP,  signifying  To  Stir  up  —  about. 
I  shall  shew  that  Rapto,  (PXTTTU,  Suo,  Consuo,  Sarcino,  Con- 
sarcino;  —  Struo,  Machinor,)  and  Ripto,  (P<7rrw,  Jaceo,)  &c.  belong  to 
the  Element  RP,  under  this  idea  of  Stirring,  —  Throwing,  or 
Raking  up,  together,  about,  &c.  —  The  Greek  Choraphion  seems 
to  be  a  similar  compound  from  Chora,  (Xw^a,)  Land,  and  the  Element 
RP.  The  former  word  means  the  Instrument  Raking  up  the 
Land,  and  the  latter,  the  Land  Raked  or  Harrowed  up,  or  the 
Land  demanding  that  operation.  The  word  Choraphion,  (Xa^a<p/oj/,) 
occurs  in  the  old  Glossaries,  and  is  explained  by  "  Ager  Satio- 
"  nalis."  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  diminutive  from  Chora,  (Xw^a.) 
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The  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus,  who  in 
explaining  this  passage,  ATTO  CTTO^U  ao-xxXot  7nxvr»,  (Idyll.  X.  v.  14.) 
observes,  SxaAsuw  Se  TO  Xugutpiov,  ore  <neaX«r<  KctQutou  CCVTO,  where  the 
term  is  connected  with  the  very  action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground 
—  Ploughing — Raking  —  Harrowing,  &c.,  from  which  I  suppose 
it  to  be  derived.  —  In  the  Irish  and  Galic  Dialects  of  the  Celtic, 
we  have  "  ACHADH,  a  Field;"  and  the  terms  adjacent  to  this 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  are  "  ACHAIDH,  An  Abode,"  and 
"  ACHA,  A  Mound,  or  Fence."  Again,  IATH  is  Land,  and 
lATHam  signifies  "  To  Surround,  move  round."  In  the  same 
Dialects,  AIT,  AITE  is  "  A  Place,  Stead." — UATH  is  "  the  EARTH, 
"  Mould." 

The  name  of  the  Town  in  Holland  called  the  HAGUE,  is 
supposed  by  Skinner  to  be  taken  from  the  Saxon  Hegge,  Hceg, 
and  the  Belgic  Haege,  Sepes,  Septum,  "  forte,"  says  this  Lexico- 
grapher, "  a  nobili  aliqua  olim  circa  villam  Principis  Sepe."  The 
preceding  term  in  Skinner  is  Haga,  the  name  of  a  place  in  Surry, 
which  he  derives  from  Hagan,  Mora  Rubi ;  and  the  succeeding 
word  is  HAG-PForthingham,  the  name  of  a  Town  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  he  derives  from  Hag,  Sepes,  Worthig,  Vicus,  via,  septum, 
agellus,  and  Ham,  Habitatio.  We  shall  find  the  names  of 
various  places  derived  from  the  HEDGE  or  Fence.  —  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  produce  the  various  forms,  under  which  the  parallel 
terms  to  HEDGE  occur  in  Saxon,  as  they  will  be  instantly  seen 
to  belong  to  this  race  of  words. — There  is  an  Arabic  term,  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  on  this  occasion.  The  Arabic  tiUI 
AIAD  seems  directly  to  signify  the  HEDGE,  Fence,  &c.  It  is 
interpreted  thus  by  Mr.  Richardson :  "  Whatever  Preserves, 
"  Defends,  or  Protects,  as  a  Fortification,  Castle,  Asylum;  the 
"  bark  of  a  tree;  a  veil,  curtain;  the  hair,  ether,  atmosphere; 
"  mounds  of  clay  or  Earth  raised  round  tents,  houses,  or  cisterns, 
"  to  keep  out,  or  hold  in  water."  Again,  in  Arabic,  cX=^  HD  means 
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"  A  Boundary,  Limit."  In  the  next  opening  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's Dictionary,  I  find  O^  HRD,  "  An  Impediment," 
and  _)j*-  HYRZ,  a  "  Fortification,  a  garrison  town,  a  castle, 
"  a  place  of  refuge."  The  preceding  term,  under  the  same 
form,  is  HYRZ,  "  Rough  Ground,"  which  directly  brings  us  to 
the  spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  Here  we  have  the  form 
ARD,  &c. 

The  succeeding  word  to  Hedge  in  Junius  is  HEED,  relating 
to  Care  —  Attention;  and  it  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Keeping — 
WATCH/ng-  or  Attending  to  any  thing  within  the  HEDGE  or  Fenced 
Place.  We  have  seen  under  the  form  ARD,  HERD,  the  Keeper 
of  the  Cattle,  and  HYRD-^W,  Custodire,  belonging  to  the  ^-UARD^ 
place,  the  secured  YARD  or  EARTH.  Junius  properly  explains 
HEED  by  "  Curare,  Custodire ;"  and  the  Etymologists  produce 
the  parallel  terms  to  be  found  in  other  Languages,  as  the  Saxon 
Hedan,  the'  Belgic  Hoeden,  the  German  Hut,  Custodia,  and  Huten, 
Custodire.  We  find  succeeding  to  this  Saxon  word  HED^W, 
"  Cavere,  Curare,  Attendere,"  the  Saxon  HED-Clath,  Ventrale, 
HED-C/£/iz,  Cubiculum,  Hedd-Ern,  Cellarium,  granarium,  &c., 
"  Heden,  Casla; — forsan  Cassia,"  which  I  do  not  understand, 
and  Heder,  Sepes,  &c.  The  Saxon  Eder  and  Edor  are  other 
forms  of  Heder,  and  probably  of  /Ether,  Ager.  The  form  of 
these  terms  will  remind  us  of  the  Latin  ATR/MW,  to  which  it 
should  be  referred.  Boor  signifies  Domus,  as  well  as  Sepes. 
Some  derive  the  Latin  Atrium  from  A<fy«,  because  the  ATRIUM 
was  the  pars  subdialis — others  from  Ater,  &c.  &c.  The  term 
ATER  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Ground,  under  the  idea  of  Dirt — 
Mud,  &c.  The  Etymologists  derive  Ater  from  Attero  —  A»^«|, 
A<00,  &c.  &c.  There  is  always  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  words 
under  this  form  to  determine,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Element 
AT  or  TR.  Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language  TR 
denotes  the  Ground —  Terra,  &c.  My  conjecture  however  about 
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the  origin  of  Heder  —  Eder  and  Edor  must  be  right,  as  they 
directly  connect  themselves  with  Hedan,  Cavere,  &c.  Perhaps 
the  Latin  HEDER^,  Ivy,  should  be  referred  to  these  words  Heder, 
&c.,  the  Enclosure,  under  the  idea  of  the  Enclosing  or  Twining 
Plant.  This  form  of  words  will  be  considered  in  another  place. 
The  preceding  terms  to  Edor  and  Eder  in  Lye's  Dictionary  are 
EDO,  and  EDE,  Grex,  where  we  see  precisely  the  idea  of  the 
HERD,  the  g-UAKoed,  or  HEED*</  animals  within  the  Fence. 
Lye  refers  us,  under  EDE,  to  EOWDE,  Grex,  another  form.  In  the 
same  column  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  Eder  occurs,  we 
have  Edisc,  which  he  explains  by  "  Edish.  Vivarium."  In  the""" 
sense  of  Vivarium  we  see  the  idea  of  the  HERD — in  the  Preserved, 
secured  Spot.  We  have  likewise  EDISC-WEARD,  Vivarii  Gustos, 
where  we  have  two  words  of  a  similar  kind,  joined  together. 
Skinner  refers  EDISH  to  the  Saxon  Edisc,  and  his  explanation  is 
"  Gramen  Serotinum  hoc  a  prxp.  Loquelari,  A.  S.  Ed,  Rursus, 
"  Denuo,  Iterum,  q.  d.  Gramen  quod  denuo  crescit,  vaXt^vet." 
In  some  counties  EDISH  certainly  has  the  sense  given  by  Skinner, 
and  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ed,  Rursus,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Edisc,  Vivarium.  Mr.  Grose  in  his  Provincial 
Glossary  explains  EDDISH  by  "  Roughings,  North.  Ground 
"  whereon  wheat  or  other  corn  has  grown  the  preceding  year; 
"  called,  in  Norf.  and  Essex,  an  ETCH.  Also,  in  the  North, 
«'  After-grass."  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Grose's  Glossary 
we  have  "  En-Grew,  After-grass.  Shropsh.,"  "  EDDER.  Fence 
"  Wood,  commonly  put  on  the  top  of  Fences.  Norf.  and  Essex." 
In  the  same  column  we  have  EASTER,  "  The  Back  of  the  chimney, 
"  or  chimney-stock.  North ;"  which  perhaps  means  the  EDDER — 
the  strong  Fence  —  or  Support.  In  the  same  column  of  Lye's 
Saxon  Dictionary,  where  EDOR,  Sepes,  Domus  is,  I  find  EDRA, 
Vena,  which  may  perhaps  mean  the  Enclosure  for  the  Blood  — 
"  Sepes  Sanguinis."  The  corresponding  term  in  German  is  Ader. 

Another 
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Another  form  of  Edra  is  Mdra  or  JEddra,  which  latter  word  Lye 
explains  by  "Vena;  Renes ;  nervi,  Rima?,  Fissurae,  Crens," 
where  we  have  at  once  the  idea  of  the  Hollozv — Receptacle  — 
Enclosure.  These  words  are  adjacent  to  Mcyr,  Mcer,  JEcr, 
Ager. 

HUT  is  explained  in  my  German  Lexicon  by  WACHE,  WACHT, 
HEED,  GUARD,  &c. ;  and  Hux^n  likewise  means,  according  to  the 
same  Interpreter,  "  To  take-  HEED,  beware,  Have  a  care,  &c.  &c. 
"  Das  vieh,  To  tend  or  keep  the  Cattle;"  and  HuT^r,  "  A  GUARD- 
"  ian,  WARD-^»,  Keeper,"  &c.  HUT  likewise  means  a  HAT,  the 
Enclosure,  to  preserve  the  Head.  The  Etymologists  are  aware 
of  this  derivation,  and  they  produce  the  other  parallel  terms, 
which  are  found  in  various  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Hat,  Hcesel, 
the  Belgic  Hoed,  the  Islandic  Hattitr,  the  Danish  Hat,  Hyemalis 
mulierum  pileolus.  HOOD,  Hod,  (Sax.)  Cucullus,  Capitium,  is 
only  another  form  of  HAT,  &c. ;  and  the  Etymologists  have 
accordingly  referred  it  to  the  same  source.  HOOD,  as  in  Priest- 
HOOD,  &c.,  belongs  to  a  different  idea,  which  will  be  explained 
in  a  future  page.  An  adjacent  word  to  the  Saxon  Hat  in  Lye's 
Dictionary  is  H&Teron,  Vestitus,  where  we  have  a  similar  idea 
of  an  Enclosure  or  Covering  to  protect  the  person.  In  the 
German  Lexicon,  the  adjacent  word  to  HUT  is  HUTTE,  "A  HUT, 
"  Cottage,"  which  is  likewise  understood  to  mean  the  secured 
protected  place.  The  Etymologists  coincide  with  this  idea,  and 
they  produce  likewise,  as  parallel  terms,  the  Saxon  and  Belgic 
Hutte,  and  the  Islandic  Hydda.  HUT  will  naturally  suggest  to 
us  the  word  HOUSE,  which  I  have  produced  in  another  part  of 
my  Work,  and  referred  to  the  idea  of  the  Appropriate  Spot — 
Place  or  EARTH,  in  which  a  person  is  Seated  or  Situated. 
Nothing-  is  so  difficult  as  to  decide  on  the  mode  of  arranging 
a  subject,  when  the  same  general  idea  prevails  in  the  words 
which  are  discussed  ;  though  perhaps  they  may  appear  to  be 
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distinguished  by  a  turn  of  meaning  somewhat  different  from  each  other. 
We  perceive,  I  think,  that  HUTTE,  the  HUT,  or  Cottage,  seems  to 
be  more  particularly  connected  with  terms  denoting  the  Fence ;  that 
is,  the  Appropriate  Spot,  or  EARTH,  as  Guarded,  Fenced,  &c.  &c., 
as  HEDGED  in ;  as  a  spot,  in  which  things  are  HEED^,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  Watched,  &c.  &c.  —  In  Lye's  Saxon  and  Gothic 
Dictionary  we  have  the  following  article,  "  HIC^E."  Paruca  ;  Vocab. 
"  Dewes.  '  Non  liquet,  (inquit  Somnerus)  fortasse  Perruqua,  i.  e. 
"  galericulus.'  '  If  it  means  any  covering  for  the  Head,  it  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  these  words.  The  succeeding  word  in 
Lye  is  Hicemase,  "  Parrax,  Regulus,  scil.  avis,"  which  I  do  not 
understand.  The  succeeding  word  toHur  in  Skinner's  Lexicon 
is  HUTCH.  Area,  which,  with  its  parallel  terms  Hwacca,  (Sax.) 
Huche,  Hotte,  (Fr.)  Hotte,  (Germ,  and  Belgic,)  Hucha,  (Span.), 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  notion  of  the  Enclosure,  or  HUT, 
for  the  purpose  of  Securing  or  preserving  any  thing.  I  have 
already  referred  the  explanatory  term  ARCA  to  a  similar  sense 
under  the  form  of  our  Element  ARC;  and  Skinner  justly  reminds 
us,  tinder  HUTCH,  of  ARCA  or  ORCA.  In  the  German  Lexicons, 
the  adjacent  word  to  Hutte  is  HUTSCH^W,  "  To  rush  along,  to 
"  move  or  stir,  a  crawling  or  a  creeping,"  and  "  HvTsche,  A  low 
"  wooden  stool  or  seat,"  where  we  see  the  idea  of  the  EA?-TH,  &c. 
under  another  sense  —  that  of  the  low  situation,  and  the  Spot,  on 
which  animals  Move  —  Rush — Crawl  or  Creep,  &c.  An  adjacent 
word  to  the  English  Hut  is  HUSK,  and  this  Skinner  refers  to  the 
Belgic  Hulsche,  &c.,  which  he  derives  from  Helan,  Tegere.  If 
Husk  and  Hulsche  belong  to  each  other,  then  Husk  must  be 
referred  to  the  Element  AL,  to  Helan,  Hold,  &c.  Yet  Junius 
explains  HUSK  from  Martinius  by  "  Domuncula  vel  theca,  i. 
*'  Involucrum  tritici ;"  and  derives  it,  with  its  diminutive  Husken, 
vel  Huysken,  from  the  Teutonic  Hus,  vel  Huys,  Domus.  There 
is  still  another  adjacent  word  to  HUT  —  the  term  HUSH. 

This 
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This  word  HUSH  means  simply  to  HEED.  Skinner  informs  us, 
that  Minshew  derives  this  word  from  the  Hebrew  Haschah, 
Silere ;  though  he  adds,  "  Mallem  a  Teut.  Hucken,  Con- 
"  quinescere,  appressis  clunibus  humi  desidere."  Another  form 
of  HUSH  is  HUISTE,  which  is  produced  by  Junius,  as  vox  silentium 
indicentis,  occurring  in  Chaucer.  We  have  still  a  different  form 
of  HUSH,  as  HIST.  Another  term  of  Silence,  WHIST,  probably 
belongs  to  VJmsper,  and  to  other  words  denoting  a  gentle  noise,, 
We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  understand,  that  the  Latin  AUDIO 
and  Greek  AK.OUO,  (AK<W*>,)  mean  nothing  but  to  take  HEED. 
The  Greek  OTHE,  (O^,  Cura,)  should  perhaps  be  referred  to 
HEED,  &c.  Some  derive  AUDZ'O  from  Au^;  though  others  justly 
refer  it  to  ATA,  (Ara,)  the  Doric  or  Tarentine  word  for  OTA, 
(nT«,) —  to  an  ancient  Latin  word  Avoes, —  to  the  Chaldee  pntf 
Auom,  —  the  Hebrew  fttf  AZin, —  to  a  modern  Greek  word  Auo/a 
for  Oria,  (n^a,)  all  signifying  Aures,  and  to -the  Greek  Aio, 
which  is  quasi  Ajo,  (Aw,)  To  Hear.  In  the  French  Ouir,  and  the 
Spanish  Oir,  the  Radical  Consonant  has  likewise  been  lost.  To 
the  Greek  Ata,  Ota,  (AT«,  fira,)  we  must  add  the  other  forms  of 
these  words,  Ous,  Or-os,  OUAS,  OUAT-OS,  (On;,  iiroj,  Ouaj,  Ouaro?, 
Auris.)  The  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  Lexicographers  will  shew 
us,  that  these  words  convey  the  same  idea  as  the  English  HEED. 
Taylor  explains  f?N  AZra  by  "To  Hearken.  To  attend,  to  give 
"  good  Heed."  The  German  ACHT,  "  The  Heed,  care,  obser- 
"  vance,  minding,  regard  of  a  thing/'  might  seem  to  belong  to 
Heed,  &c. ;  yet  another  sense  of  ACHT,  "  Outlawry,"  &c.  brings 
us  to  a  different  idea,  and  a  different  race  of  words,  which  will 
be  explained  in  another  place.  Taylor  in  his  interpretation  has 
not  only,  as  we  see,  adopted  the  very  word  HEED,  to  which 
I  have  directed  my  Reader,  but  he  has  likewise  used  the  term 
HEARK<?»,  another  of  these  terms.  HARK  and  HEARK^W  belong 
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to  the  same  idea  as  HEED  ;  and  they  appear,  we  see,  under  the 
full  form  of  the  Element  ARK.  The  Etymologists  justly  refer 
them  to  the  German  HORCH^/Z,  a  term  of  the  same  meaning. 
The  succeeding  word  to  HORCH<?;Z  in  my  German  Vocabulary  is 
a  term  before  produced,  —  HORDE,  "A  HORD,  Fold  or  Pen  for 
"  Sheep,"  which  brings  us  to  the  original  idea  of  the  g-UA.RDed 
or  WARD^  Spot,  the  secured  YARD  or  EARTH,  from  which 
I  suppose  the  idea  of  Observing  or  WATCHZ'«§-  is  derived.  The  n 
in  HEARK^W  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  Radical  K,  &c.,  as 
it  is  in  the  Hebrew  AZrc.  The  German  Ge-Horsam,  "  Obedient, 
"  dutiful,"  is  a  compound,  of  which  the  parts  are  Hor,  Horen, 
and  Sam;  and  in  the  Saxon  Her,  Hear,  Hyr-Sumian,  we  have 
a  similar  combination.  The  Aus  in  Avsculto,  another  explanatory 
word  used  by  Taylor,  must  be  referred  to  AUD/O,  as  the  Etymo- 
logists understand.  In  Gothic,  HAUSgan  is  Audire,  and  in  Saxon, 
HYRCN/an  and  HEORCNZVW  is  to  HEARKEN. 

The  Latin  AURIS  must  be  referred  to  OUAS  —  Ous,  &c.  (Ouo^, 
Ouf.)  Martinius  has  produced  the  remark  of  Scaliger,  which 
illustrates  this  derivation:  "  Avses,  Awes,  et  Aures  dicebant 
"  veteres.  Ausis,  Ou?,  firoj.  Cretice  et  Tarentine  Au?,  AVTOS, 
"  Avses."  Martinius  adds,  "  Nempe  ab  Aiu,  Audio."  We  have 
seen,  that  Aio  is  quasi  Ajo,  AUDZ'O,  to  HEED.  The  sounds  of  R 
and  5"  are  sometimes  blended  with  each  other.  Hence  we  have 
Afyv  and  Aqo-yv,  and  the  ancient  Latin  forms  Asa,  Gasmen,  Papysii, 
for  Ara,  Carmen,  Papirii.  Hence  it  is,  that  R  and  S  are  adjacent 
to  each  other  in  the  Alphabet.  AURIS  therefore  may  either 
be  considered  as  Ausis,  and  as  belonging  to  the  form  of  the 
Element  AS;  or,  with  the  R  bearing  its  ordinary  sound,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Element  ARS.  —  In  the  English 
Hear — and  the  word  denoting  the  organ  Ear,  the  sound  of  S 
has  been  lost,  as  it  is  in  Aur-em;  though  I  imagine  that  they 
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must  be  referred  to  the  race  of  words  now  before  us,  under  the 
Element  ARS,  or  AS.     The  Etymologists  produce,  as  parallel  to 
Hear,  the  Saxon  Hyran,  the  Belgic  Hooren,   the  German  Horen, 
the  Danish  Hore,  the  Runic  Ad  Heir  a,  and  the  Gothic  Hausgan. 
They  refer  us  likewise  to  Ear,  under  which  they  produce   the 
Saxon  Eare,   the  German  Ohr,   the  Danish  Ore,  the  Belgic  Oor, 
the  Islandic  Eyre,   the  ^Eolic  Oar  or  Or,  (JEolicum  flag,   vel  no 
pro  Ouj,)  the   French  Oreille,  the  Italian  Orecchia,  and  the  Spanish 
Oreja.     In  some  of  these   we  perceive  only  the  R;   but   in   the 
Italian  ORECCHIA,  and  the  Spanish  OREJA,  we  have  the  Element 
in   its   full  form  ARC,  ARJ.       In   the  Gothic  HAUs-gan,   we  see 
likewise  the  true  Elementary  form,  as  in  AUD/O,  &c.      In  Persian, 
(ji*&    HUSH    means     "  Care,    attention,    study,"    and    ^cXxA>i*& 
HvsHriden,  "  i.  To  Whistle,  Hiss,  or  make  any  noise  with  the  lips. 
"  2.  To  preserve,  keep  (any  thing.)"      In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and 
Irish  Dictionary  we  have   "  OGH.  The  Ear,"  and  Eisoam,  "  To 
"  Hear,  listen,  be  silent,  attentive,"  and  Eisram,  "  To  Hear." — 
The  English  Ear,   in  the  sense  of  Arista,    Spica,   and  in  that  of 
Arare,  belongs  to  our  Element  AD,  ARS,  ARG,  &c.     EAR  in  the 
sense  of  Arista  has  the  following  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages, 
as    they  are  produced  by  the   Etymologists :    Ahs,  (Goth.)    Ear, 
Aher,  (Sax.)    Are,  (Dan.)    Aer,  Ader,  (Belg.)    Aiher,  (A^;)    and 
to  these  they  should  have  added  the  Latin  ARISTA,  where  we  see 
the  full  form  of  the  Element  ARS.      The  parallel  terms   to  Ear, 
To  plough,  are  Arian,  (Goth.)    Erian,  (Sax.)    Arare,   (Lat.  Ital.) 
and  the  Welsh  Aredig,  as  they  are  produced  by  the  Etymologists. 
The  Saxon  Erian  is  sometimes  written  ERIG^TZ,  where  the  true 
form  appears;  and  thus  it  is  in  the  Welsh  ARED/^-,  and  the  Latin 
ARATTWW,  which  we  see  denote  the  action  or  the  Instrument  of 
EARTH-Z«£-  or  turning  up  the  EARTH.     The  Culto  in  Aus-Culto, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  Greek  Kluo;  (KAuw,)  certainly  belongs  to 
the  idea   of   the    En-Closure,    and    even   to   the  very   word  —  to 
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Closure,  Claudo,  &c.  The  Culto  and  Kluo,  (KXuw,)  are  derived 
from  the  Celtic  terms,  with  the  same  meaning,  CLuinam,  CLAisoam, 
(Gal.  and  Ir.)  To  Hear.  Mr.  Shaw  interprets  Cluinam  by  "  To 
"  Hear,"  and  Cluin  by  "  A  Fraud,  an  Enclosure"  Claistinam 
means  to  Hear  ;  and  to  this  belongs,  as  we  shall  all  agree,  our 
word  Listen.  This  will  shew  us,  why  List  means  to  Hear, 
"List!  List!  O  List!'  and  likewise  an  Enclosure  —  the  Lists 
for  Combat,  and  the  List,  the  Border  of  a  Cloth.  The  same 
Element  KL  supplies  the  terms  for  Hearing  in  other  Dialects  of 
the  Celtic.  —  The  Galic  EisDam,  To  Hear,  belongs  probably  to 
*'  Eisam.  To  Trace,"  —  under  the  idea  of  Tracing  out  or  In- 
vestigating what  is  said.  The  succeeding  word  to  Eisoam  in 
Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  is  "  Eiseadh.  Seeking,  Hunting  after, 
<c  Researching."  These  ideas  of  Tracing  are  derived  from  the 
notion  of  Stirring  up  the  Land.  In  the  same  opening  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  Dictionary  I  find  "  EITE.  An  addition  to  the  Ploughshare, 
"  when  worn,"  and  "EiTRE.  A  trench,  furrow." 

HIDE,  signifying  To  Cover  —  Conceal,  and  as  a  noun,  the  Skin 
of  a  Beast,  must  either  be  classed  with  this  race  of  words,  de- 
noting an  Enclosure,  or  must  be  referred  to  the  EA/'TH,  ErDE,  &c., 
as  denoting  the  Surface,  Top,  the  Superficial  Covering,  &c.  The 
Etymologists  produce,  as  parallel  to  HIDE,  the  verb,  the  Saxon 
Hydan,  Celare,  the  Belgic  Hoeden,  the  German  Huten,  Custodire; 
and  they  derive  these  words,  either  from  the  Greek  A  and  E«L, 
or  from  Keutho,  (KeiAd.)  HIDE,  the  Skin,  they  justly  refer  to 
the  Saxon  Hyde,  Hyd,  the  Belgic  Houde,  &c.,  the  Danish  Hud, 
the  Runic  Hyd,  the  German  Haut,  &c.,  which  they  derive  from 
the  verb  HIDE,  or  from  Cutis.  It  is  possible,  that  Hide  and  its 
parallels  may  be  directly  connected  with  the  Element  C,  D,  &c., 
and  belong  to  Keutho,  (Kevdu,")  Cutis,  and  a  great  race  of  words  of 
a  similar  kind.  That  HIDE  is  derived  from  some  idea  relating  to 
the  EARTH,  will  be  manifest  from  the  sense  of  HIDE,  denoting 
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a  Portion  of  Land.     It  will  not  be  necessary,  I  imagine,  to  prove, 
that  it  is  not  derived   from  the   idea  of  that  quantity   of  Land, 
•which  can  be  measured  by  a  Bull's  HIDE.     This  notion  has  not 
only  supplied  an  Etymological  conjecture,  but  has  been  recorded 
even  as  an  Historical  fact.      This  mistake  has  arisen  from  a  con- 
fusion in  words  of  a  similar  or  of  the  same  sound,   denoting  at 
once   Land,   and   the   Skin  of  an  Animal.      A  story  of  the  same 
sort,  we  know,  occurs  with  respect  to  the  BYRSA  —  the  Citadel  at 
Carthage,   which  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  an 
equivocal  meaning  in  similar  terms,  denoting  at  once  the  Fortified 
Enclosure  —  a  Citadel,  Town,  &c.,  and  the  Protecting  Enclosure, 
the  Skin.     HIDE  is  interpreted  by  Skinner  to  be  "  Terras  portio 
"  quae  vel  ad  alimoniam  unius   familiar,   vel  ad   annuum   pensum 
"  unius  aratri  designator,   vel  ab   A.  S.   Hydan,  Tegere,  vel  Hyd, 
"  Corium,   priori  sensu   Lat.  Barb.  Mansum,  et   Manerium  voci- 
"  tatur,  Latinius  Bedse  Familia  dicitur,  et  fort,  idem  quod  Tectum 
tc  sonat,  fort,  quia  Domus  temper  huic  terra  portioni  annexa  est." 
HIDE  of  Land  seems  to  have  originally  meant  the  small  portion 
of  Land   Enclosed  about  the  Dwelling ;    and    thus   we  see,   how 
HIDE  connects    it  with   HUT  —  HEED  —  HUTEN,  (Germ.),   which 
relate  to  the  Hzoo'd  in  —  the  Enclosed  or  Protected  Spot.     HIDE 
and  Gain  is  a  combination,  recorded  by  Skinner,  signifying  Terra 
Arabilis.     HIDEL  is   an  old  term  denoting  an  Asylum,  which  is 
properly  derived  from  HIDE  ;  and  the  succeeding  word  in  Skinner's 
Appendix   of  Law   Terms  is    Hin-gild,    which   he   derives    from 
Hyde,    Corium,    and  Gild,    Solutio;    "  q.  d.    Pretium,    quo    quis 
"  redimit  corium  seu  pellem,  (i.  e.)  corpus  suum." 
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HITH.  (Eng.)  A  Port,  a  Station 

for  vessels.     The  Land. 
ECKE.   (Germ.)    A   Fore-Land, 

a  Nook,  Angle. 
ERCKEN.  (Germ.)  A  Balcony. 
HECKE.  (Old  Eng.)  The  Shore. 
AKTE.   (Gr.)    The   Shore,    the 

fruits  of  the  Earth. 
/EGE,  IG,  IGOTHE,  IGLAND,  &c. 

(Sax.)   Insula. 


Insida,  ISLE,  Island,  Isola,  Isle, 
Is/a.  (Lat.  Eng.  Ital.  Fr. 
Span.) 


Ai,  or  Aj.  (Heb.)  A  Settlement, 

Habitation,  Isle. 
Ala,  quasi  AJA.  (Gr.)  A  Country, 

Region,  &c. 
Ai,  Aoi.  (Gal.)  A  Region, Tract, 

Country,  &c. 


1  SHALL  now  produce  some  terms,  the  precise  idea  of  which  is 
not  fully  manifest.  HITH,  signifying  "  Portus,  navium  statio," 
as  "  Queen-Hnii,  Lamb-HirnE,  corrupte  Lambeth,"  says  Lye, 
may  denote  the  Enclosure  convenient  for  receiving  Boats,  &c., 
or  it  may  simply  express  the  Land,  or  Shore.  HECK  in  old 
English  means  the  Shore,  or  the  projecting  and  extreme  part  of 
the  Shore,  where  the  idea  may  be  that  of  the  HEDGE  or  confining 
Boundary  of  the  Water.  The  EDGE,  in  the  sense  of  the  Edge 
of  the  Water,  is  derived  from  a  different  idea.  HECK  however 
might  possibly  belong  to  EDGE.  In  German,  ECKE  signifies 
"  A  Corner,  Angle,  Nook.  ECKE  oder  Spitze  des  landes,  A  Point, 
"  Cape,  Promontory,  Fore-Land."  ECKE,  in  its  sense  of  a  Nook, 
seems  to  bring  us  to  the  idea  of  an  Enclosure;  but  in  that  of 
a  Point,  Fore-Land,  Spitze,  we  seem  to  perceive  the  EDGE. 
I  have  derived  AKTE,  (AXTIJ,  Littus,)  from  an  idea  somewhat 
different,  and  have  considered  it  to  be  the  EArTH,  or  Strong 
Mound,  or  Support,  against  the  Water.  That  it  is  derived  from 
the  Spot,  which  my  hypothesis  supposes,  is  manifest  from  its 
sense  of  the  Productions  of  the  EARTH.  (AJCTIJ,  Farina,  Fruges.) 

We 
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We  shall  however  be  inclined  to  conclude,  that  the  German 
ECKE  is  taken  from  the  idea  of  An  Enclosure,  when  we  see 
another  German  word  Ev.cKen,  which  signifies  "  A  Balcoon, 
"  Balcony,  Jutty,  Projecture,  Jutting  or  Leaning  out,"  which 
surely  belongs  to  such  terms  as  ERK-OS,  (E^xof,  Septum.)  HECK 
occurs  in  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley.  We  find  it  in  the 
Hymn,  which  was  supposed  to  be  sung  in  honour  of  St.  Ware- 
burghus,  who  is  described  in  the  following  manner: 

"  Strong  ynn  faithfullnesse,  he  trodde 
"  Overr  the  waterrs  lyke  a  Goclde, 
"Till  he  gaynde  the  distaunt  HECKE." 

We  again  find  this  word  in  the  same  Poem : 

"  Thenn  the  foulke  a  brydge  dydd  make 
"  Overr  the  streme  untoe  the  HECKE." 

Dean  Milles  interprets  HICKE  by  Height.  (Edit.  Rowley,  p.  434.) 
I  ought  perhaps  to  produce  in  this  place  words  under  a  very 
different  form; —  the  Saxon  W-EARTH,  W-AROTH,  w-AROD,  which 
signify  Littus,  where  we  have  the  form  of  the  Element  ARD; 
and  these  assuredly  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  EARTH  or  Land. 
HECKE  may  denote  the  Shore,  under  the  idea  of  the  Land.  We 
know,  that  Land  is  applied  to  the  Shore,  as  To  Come  to  Land — 
To  Land,  6cc.  In  Saxon,  /£GE  is  Insula,  the  hie,  or  Island; 
which  may  mean  the  Land  or  Shore,  that  is,  the  Spot,  which 
every  where  supplies  a  Shore  —  or  it  may  mean  the  Enclosure, 
that  which  is  HEDG'^  in  or  Surrounded  by  the  Sea. 

If  we  considered  only  the  Is  in  Isle  and  Island,  we  should 
say,  that  it  belonged  to  the  Saxon  y£oE;  yet,  when  we  compare 
Isle  and  Island  with  Insula,  we  shall  think,  I  imagine,  that  they 
are  to  be  referred  to  each  other;  and  we  shall  agree,  I  conceive, 
that  the  INS  in  Insula  belongs  to  the  Celtic  terms  conveying  the 
same  idea,  INSH,  YNYS,  &c.,  which  are  attached  to  the  Element 

AN, 
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AN,  ANS,  &c.,  and  denote  that,  which  takes   IN  —  Ix-doses,  &c. 
There  is   still  however  great  difficulty  remaining,  when  we  com- 
pare the  Teutonic  terms  for  an   Island  with   the  Celtic.     It  is 
true,    that   they  all  seem   attached    to  each   other;    and    yet   the 
Teutonic  terms  appear  to  belong  to  the  Element  AC,  AG,  AS,  &c., 
and  the  Celtic  to  the  Element  AN,  ANS.      I  find  in  Lhuyd,  under 
Insula,    the   following    article :     "  Tnys,    An    Isle   or    Island.    C. 
"  Ennis  Ar.     Enezen,   Ir.    Innshe,    Elan.    Scot.    Insh,  i."      From 
the  Celtic  Tnys  the  familiar  Surname  Innis  is  derived.     The  Welsh 
Lexicographers  understand,  that  the  Greek  NESOS,  (N^o-oj,)  belongs 
to  these  words.      When   the   breathing  before   Tnys   is  lost,  as 
Nys,  we  have  the  NES  in  NES-05,  (N^O-O;.)     Adjacent  to  the  Welsh 
YNYS,  I  find  YNO,  Narrow,  and  YN,   the  Preposition   "  IN,  At," 
which  give  the  true  idea  annexed  to  YNJVS —  that  of  an  In-closed 
Spot.      We  have  the  same  idea  in  a  word  borrowed  from  this,  as 
Insulated  or  Isolated  Situation  —  the   Situation  Shut  up  —  Inclosed 
or  Separated  from  the  rest.     The  Latin  Insula  not  only  signified 
An  Island,  but  likewise  a  House   Inclosed  within  itself,   if  I  may 
so  express   it,  without  any  other  Houses  joining  to  it.     R.  Ains- 
\vorth  explains  INSULA   by  "  An   ISLAND  or  Isle;  a  Land  Closed 
"  IN,  or  Environed  with,  the  Sea,  or  fresh  water.     (2.)    A  Houso 
"  in  a   city  having  no  house  joined    unto  it,    but  the  street  on 
"  every  side;    such  as  great  men's  houses  were  in   Rome."     The 
Etymologists    derive    Insula    from    In    Salo    Posita;     and    Nesos> 
(Nij<ro?,)  they  derive  from  No,  (Nu,  Nato.)     We  see   that  ISLE  is 
the  simpler  form   of  Island,    and   under  this   form  ISLE  we  have 
a    term  relating   to   Buildings.      N.  Bailey   explains    "  ISLES  (in 
"  Architecture)"  by  "  The  Sides  or  Wings  of  a   Building  ;"  and 
in  another  article  he  has  "  ISLES,  (of  Ailes,  F.  Ala*  L.  a  Wing,) 
"  Certain  Strait  passages  between  pews  within  a  Church."      We 
see  in  the  latter  interpretation  the   same  idea,    which   belongs  to 
ISLE,  The  ISLAND  i   and  from  that  certainly  it  might  have  been 

derived. 
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derived.  Yet  the  origin  of  Ailes,  the  Wings,  seems  direct  and 
inevitable.  Junius  and  Skinner  produce,  as  the  parallel  terms  to 
ISLE,  ISLAND,  the  Spanish  Isla,  the  French  Isle,  the  Italian  Isola, 
the  Saxon  Ig,  Igothe,  Ygland,  Eg,  Egland,  the  German  Alend, 
now  written  Eyland,  the  Belgic  Eyle>  Eyland,  the  Welsh  Tnys, 
the  Runic  Ey,  the  Danish  Oe,  and  the  Hebrew  Ai  'N.  Junius  justly 
observes,  that  our  terminations  Ey,  T,  are  derived  from  this 
source,  which  we  find  in  Ramsey,  Sheepev,  Eely,  &c.,  Arietum 
ovium,  anguillarum  insula.  Martinius  has  observed  under  Insula, 
that  the  Swedish  term  for  Island  is  Holm,  from  whence,  as  he 
says,  Stockholm  is  derived.-  "  Insula  Trabium,  quod  trabes  ex 
"  vicinis  locis  in  earn  Insulam  invectse  urbi  condendse  occasionem 
"  praebuerunt."  Here  a  difficulty  arises.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak 
with  precision  on.  the  origin  of  these  words.  If  we  conceive,  that 
the  Celtic  terms  attached  to  the  Element  AN*  do  not  belong  to, 
the  other  words  above  produced,  ISLE,  &c.  ;  and  if  we  suppose, 
that  Insula  is  quasi  Jsula;  we  should  then  be  of  opinion,  that 
Isle,  Insula,  Isola,  are  derived  from  the  Element  AS,  AG,  IG,  EG, 
and  SL,  Solum,  both  bearing  a  similar  meaning.  Another  diffi- 
culty will  then  arise  with  respect  to  Island  —  Egland,  The  word 
Island  we  should  suppose  to  be  a  compound  of  Isle  and  Land; 
yet  Egland  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  EG  and  Land;  and  yet 
they  still  appear  to  be  the  same  composition. —  Perhaps  the  Land 
may  not  be  significant,  and  the  N  may  be  only  an  organical 
addition  to  the  L.  I  shall  shew  in  another  Volume,  that  Land 

\ 

itself  is  derived  from  the  Element  SL,  SoLum,  &c.,  and  that  the 
N  is  only  an  organical  addition  to  the  L.  Let  us  note  the 
changes  of  the  Element  SL.  The  SL,  when  it  has  lost  the  S, 
becomes  AL,  and  when  there  is  an  organical  addition  of  the  n  or 
m  to  L,  we  have  the  Scotch  Elan,  and  the  Swedish  Holm. 
Under  Island,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  we  have 
"  Oilein,  Eilain,  Innis,  I."  England  is  supposed  to  be  the  Land 

of 
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of  the  Jingles,  as  the  Etymologists  imagine.  It  might  however 
be  the  Eggland,  or  Igland,  or  Island.  Yet  this  is  not  perhaps 
the  true  derivation,  as  we  do  not  see  any  thing  of  this  in  Anglia, 
unless  Anglia  should  be  the  Agglia  or  Islia  —  the  ISLE.  \Vc 
might  suppose,  that  Anglia  and  England  meant  the  Country  or 
Land  of  the  Galli  or  Celts,  without  passing  through  the  medium 
of  the  Angles.  —  If  this  medium  should  be  imagined,  we  shall 
have  the  same  idea.  The  Angles  or  A-Gles  are  the  GALL/  or 
CELTS. 

The  Island  of  Ceylon  may  be  the  Ceyl  Eilain,  the  Island  of 
the  Celts.  The  natives  of  this  Island  are  called  Cin-GL ASSES. 
This  is  curious.  Even  under  the  very  form  GLASSES  we  have  in 
Shakspeare  the  name  of  a  CELTIC  tribe  : 

"  The  merciless  Macdonwald, 

"  from  the  western  Isles 

"Of  Kernes,  and  Ca//o-GLASSES  is  supplied."       (Macbeth,  A.  T.  S.  2.) 

The  portion  GALLO  is  only  a  different  form  of  the  words  denoting 
CELTIC  Tribes.  The  CIN  is  another  name,  by  whicli  the  Celts 
are  denominated.  "  Aneurim,  Taliessin's  contemporary,  in  the 
"  conclusion  of  his  Gododin,  distributes  the  CELT^S  of  the  British 
"  Islands  into  CYNT,  a  GVVYDDIL,  a  Phrydin;"  (Davies'  Celtic 
Researches,  p.  129.)  that  is,  the  CYNT  —  or  CINS,  and  the 
GWYDDIL,  the  GALAT.E,  the  CELTJE,  the  GAULS,  &c.  £c.,  and 
the  BRITAINS.  The  GL,  CL,  may  be  considered  as  the  name  of 
the  Nation;  the  GALL  —  Race.  The  T  or  D  is  an  organical 
addition  to  the  L  ;  and  as  it  precedes  or  follows,  we  have  the 
Gwyddil,  the  Guideli,  Gadeli,  by  which  the  Irish  are  commonly 
called,  and  the  Galatce  or  Celta.  The  race  of  the  Cymri  was 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  Hu  Gadarn,  into  the  Island 
of  Britain,  from  the  Land  of  Hav,  called  Defrobuni,  as 
Mr.  Davies  has  observed  in  his  Celtic  Researches,  pp.  154,,  165, 
&c.  This  information  is  derived  from  the  Welsh  Triads  ;  and 
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a  Commentator,  at  least  as  old  as  the  twelfth  Century,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Davies,  supposes,  that  Defrobani  was 
the  name  of  a  place,  where  Constantinople  now  stands ;  and 
Mr.  Davies  explains  the  term  according  to  this  opinion,  by 
"  Dy-vro-banau,  the  Land  of  eminences,  or  high  points,  Thrace  in 
"  general,  or  else  Dyvro-Banwy,  the  Land  or  vale  of  the  Peneus, 
"  Thessaly,  Hsemonia."  Defrobani  is  the  Taprobane  of  the 
Ancients,  or  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  This  Island  is  likewise  called 
Serendib.  —  In  Sanscrit,  Div  is  an  Island,  and  Seren  is  quasi 
Selan,  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  This  change  of  the  R  and  L  is 
perpetual  among  the  Eastern  nations,  and  it  is  acknowledged  in 
this  case  by  Bochart.  (Geograph.  Sac.  p.  693.)  When  the  Chinese 
bargain  with  our  countrymen  for  Rice,  they  amuse  the  purchasers 
by  this  confusion  of  sounds.  The  Island  is  called  Salica,  and 
the  Inhabitants  Sola  by  Ptolemy,  &c.  The  Div,  denoting  an 
Island,  belongs  to  D^pedon,  (AuireXov,  Pavimentum,  Solum,  &c.) 
TAPIS,  (Fr.)  &c.  Bochart  derives  Taprobane  from  pnuntD  Taph- 
Parvan,  vel  7o/>/i-Provan,  id  est,  "  axr^v  TK  TIx^xv  vel  T^  TifoQav." 
(p.  692.)  On  the  origin  of  this  term  I  have  not  yet  satisfied 
my  mind.  Taprobane  is  perhaps  the  TAP — or  Div,  or  Island,  of 
the  BANI  —  the  PCENI  —  PncENicians,  &c.,  —  another  form  of  the 
CINS,  QUINS,  &c.  This  change  is  likewise  acknowledged.  The 
famous  work  of  Bochart  on  the  PucExicians  is  called  CHAuaan. 
In  the  same  page  of  Mr.  Davies's  work,  in  which  we  have  the 
quotation  produced  above,  respecting  the  name  of  the  CYNTS, 
we  find  that  Taliessin  calls  his  Countrymen,  Cvx-zvys,  or  Echen 
GvNwys.  TheGYNtf_y£  brings  us  to  the  GwENet;  and  Mr.  Davies 
observes  in  a  preceding  page,  "  In  this  corner  of  Asia,  we  find 
"  the  Heneti,  or  Veneti,  which  pronounced  by  a  Celt  would  be 
"  HEN**,  KYNe£,  or  G\\Euet,  well  known  tribes,  wherever  the 
"  Celtje  are  found."  —  The  same  change  takes  place  in  another 
name  of  the  Celtic  tribe;  and  thus  we  have  the  Galli,  Gauls, 

Welsh, 
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Welsh,  Relga,  &c.  This  mingled  sound  of  the  G  and  U  is 
perpetual,  and  from  hence,  we  know,  has  arisen  the  Latin  Q,  to 
which  a  U  is  always  subjoined.  Hence  we  have  GuERre,  War, 
Gualterns,  Walter,  &c.  &c.  To  the  name  of  this  Celtic  tribe 
belong  the  familiar  appellations  Quin,  Winne,  &c.  Hence  we 
have  in  the  names  of  Countries,  Chanaan,  China,  Gentoo,  Hindoo, 
India,  &c.  &c.,  Cix-Glasses,  &c.,  and  Phoenicia,  Pceni,  Hi-BERxia, 
Al-BioN,  &c.,  Al-BAvsique  patres,  &c.  &c.  The  Al  is  the  g-AL 
or  GAL.  I  shall  proceed  no  further  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
yet  even  this,  I  trust,  is  enough  to  rouse  the  Celtic  Scholar  from 
his  sleep,  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  profound. 

The  Hebrew  \s*  AI  or  AJ,   above  recorded,   belongs  to  our 
Element  AJ,  AG,  &c.     It  denotes  in  general  the  spot  of  Ground, 
the  Place  or  EArTH,  ArZ,  &c.,  where  a  person  is  situated.      It 
means,    says    Mr.  Parkhurst,   "  A   Settlement,   Habitation,"  &c. 
&c. ;  who  observes,  that  the  versions  and  Lexicons  usually  render 
this  word  by  an  Isle  or  Island;   though  he  adds,  tc  It  may   be 
"  justly  doubted   whether  it  ever  had  strictly  this  meaning."      It 
is  used  likewise  as  an  adverb  of  Place,  with  or  without  an  Inter- 
rogation, Where,  Whence,  &c.  &c.     Mr.  Parkhurst,  in  his  account 
of  this  Hebrew  term,  observes,  "  Hence  also  the  Greek  A;a  often 
"  used  in  Homer,  for  a  Country   or   Region."     The  Greek  Aia, 
(A<a,  Terra,)   is  quasi  AJA,  and  belongs  likewise  to  our  'Element 
denoting  the  EArTH,  ArZ,  &c.  &c.     The  Lexicographers  tell  us, 
that  Aia  is    "  per   aphasresin    pro   Two.."     The  Greek  Ge,  Gaia, 
(I>,  Tocioi,  Terra,)  is  quasi  AGE,  AGAIA,  &c.  &c.,  where  the  vowel 
breathing    before   our   Element   AJ'\  AGA    is   lost,    or  when    it 
becomes  J\  GA,  &c.        In  the  Galic  and  Irish  Dialect  of  the 
Celtic,  Aoi,  which  I  consider  to  be  quasi  Aoj,  denotes  "  An  Island, 
"a  Trade,  a  Hill,   Possession;"    and  again   we  have   Ai,  Aoi, 
"  A    Region,   Tract,    or  Territory."     The   same    words  signify 
"  An    Herd,  also  a  Cow  or  Sheep ; "    and    they   likewise   mean 

"  Inheritance 
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"  Inheritance  of  Land,  Possession."  We  find,  that  /  means  an 
Island,  and  hence,  /  Cholum  Cille,  says  Mr.  Shaw,  Icolmkill,  or 
the  Island  of  St.  Columbus.  It  is  curious,  that  the  7  should 
remain  in  all  these  words,  Celtic,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  as  a  record 
of  its  kindred  letter  J,  the  Radical  Consonant. 


Words,  signifying  To  Hold, 
Have,  Possess,  &c.,  as  a  cer- 
tain Spot  of  EA/TH,  ArK, 
&c.  &c. 


ECHO.  (Gr.)  To  Hold— Have- 
Possess.  To  Hold  or  Con- 
fine, as  within  a  Fence  — 
Enclosure  —  Bounds,  &c. 

AIGAN  —  AGAN,  &c.  (Goth. 
Sax.)  To  Hold  —  Have  — 
Possess,  &c. 

AIGIN,  AIHN,  AGEN,  EIGEN, 
EGEN,  OWN,  &c.  &c.  (Goth. 
Sax.  Germ.  Dan.  Eng.  &c.) 
Proprius. 

AGEN.  (Sax.)  Contra,  Iterum,  or 

AGAINST — AGAIN.  (Eng.) 


— ./EHTE. (Sax.)  Possessio, 
Haereditas. 

an.  (Sax.)  Colonus. 

OUGHT.  (Eng.)  Debeo,  What  a 
person  Has  in  charge  to  do. 

OUGHT  or  AUGHT.  (Eng.)  Any 
thing,  What  a  person  Has  or 
Possesses. 

AUCHT.  (Seotch,)  Res,  facul- 
tates,  possessio. 

HEAD  —  HOOD,  HAD,  HEIT, 
HED,  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.  Germ. 
Dan.  &c.)  The  State,  Quality, 
or  Property  of  any  thing. 
What  a  person  Has  or  Pos- 
sesses, as  peculiar  to  himself. 

EAD.  (Sax.)  Possession,  Felicity, 
Prosperity. 

EonV,  "Evwin,  Eoward,  &c.  &c. 


I  HAVE  before  produced  the  Greek  ECHO,  (E%u,  Habeo,  Possideo, 
Teneo;  —  Cohibeo,  Reprimo;  —  Cingo,  Circumdo; — Habito,  In- 
colo;)  which,  as  we  have  seen,  conveys  at  once  the  idea  of 
Having  —  Holding  or  Possessing  any  thing,  as  a  certain  Spot  of 
Ground;  and  that  of  Holding  or  Enclosing,  as  within  a  Fence. 

Q  In 
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In  the  sense  of  Habito,  Incolo,  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the 
EA/TH,  A;K,  &c.,  or  EATH,  AK,  &c.  We  have  seen,  that  EARD- 
ian,  To  EARTH,  signifies  "  Habitare,  Incolere."  In  Echo,  (E^a,) 
denoting  Cingo,  we  see  the  ErK-os,  (E^XC?,  Septum,)  when  the 
sound  of  r  is  lost.  In  Gothic,  Aican  signifies  Habere ;  and  in 
Saxon,  Aoan,  JEoan,  and  Ionian,  mean  Possidere  ;  which  belong 
to  ECHO,  (EX*>.)  The  preceding  word  to  JEoxian,  Possidere,  is 
/EGN,  Proprius;  to  which,  as  the  Etymologists  duly  understand, 
belongs  the  English  Own.  They  have  referred  us  under  Ozvn 
to  the  Gothic  Aigin,  Aihn,  the  Saxon  Agen,  the  German  Eigen, 
the  Danish  Egen,  the  Belgic  Eygen,  the  Runic  Eiga,  the  Islandic 
Eyga,  the  Greek  Echo,  (E%«,)  and  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  verbs, 
above  produced.  Meric  Casaubon  supposes,  that  Own  is  derived 
from  Oneomai,  (flveopat,  Emo.)  These  words  however  might 
create  some  difficulty.  The  English  Own  certainly  belongs  to 
the  form  AG,  to  Mgn,  where  the  n  may  be  an  organical  addition 
to  the  G;  or  it  might  have  been  taken  from  the  form  of  the 
Infinitive  Agan,  JEgn,  from  which  another  Infinitive  might  have 
been  afterwards  formed,  Mgnian.  We  should  agree,  I  think,  in 
deciding,  that  the  Ac,  ^G,  in  Aoan,  and  JEcnian,  belong  to 
ECHO,  (E%&> ;)  and  when  we  see  JE.cn,  Proprius,  adjacent  to 
JEgnian,  we  cannot  but  refer  that  Adjective  and  its  parallels  to 
this  verb  of  Possession.  Yet  I  must  observe,  that  if  JEgn  had 
not  thus  connected  itself  with  JEgnian,  I  should  have  considered 
it  as  belonging  to  the  Element  AG,  denoting  Being,  This  or  That 
Being  —  Person  —  Self,  Is,  Hie,  (Lat.)  IT,  &c.  &c. ;  so  that  flLgn 
would  have  been  an  adjective  derived  from  this  idea,  just  as  Suus 
is  derived  from  Sui,  or  Eos  and  Spheteros,  (EOJ,  S^ET^O?,  Suus,) 
from  E  and  Sphet  (E,  2<pe,  Se.)  This  certainly  might  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  Adjective  JEgn  ;  and  even  the  verb  of  Possession 
might  have  been  derived  from  it,  as  Spheterizo  (^ere^u,  Meum 
facio,)  is  taken  from  Spheteros,  (SpeTefo?.)  I  must  observe,  moreover, 

that 
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that  in  the  same  column  of  my  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  JEgn, 
Proprius,  and  JEgnian,  Possidere,  are  found,  we  have  AZgther, 
Uterque,  where  the  JEg  undoubtedly  denotes  Being,  and  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  race  of  words,  which  I  have  recorded. 

The  article  succeeding  Agen,  Proprius,  is  Agen,  Contra, 
Adversus  ; — Iterum,  Denuo.  In  the  Agen,  *  Contra,  Adversus,' 
we  are  brought  to  our  English  word  AGAINST  j  and  in  that  of 
"  Iterum,  denuo,"  to  our  word  AGAIN.  All  these  terms  belong 
to  each  other.  AGEN,  signifying  "  Contra,  Adversus,"  is  AGEN, 
Proprius;  from  the  idea,  that  what  is  Peculiar  or  Appropriate  to 
a  person,  or  what  is  the  Property  of  a  person,  implies  an  Ex- 
clusive right  in  Opposition  to  any  one  else;  and  hence  it  means 
In  Opposition  to,  or  AGAINST.  The  idea  of  actions  or  circum- 
stances being  put  AGAINST  each  other,  brings  us  to  the  notion  of 
something  Reciprocal — Mutual  —  or  Recurring;  and  hence  we 
have  AGEN,  Again,  "  Iterum,  denuo."  —  When  we  say,  in  a  case 
of  contention,  "  If  you  do  so  and  so,  I  will  do  the  same  AGAIN 
<c  to  you,"  we  have  at  once  expressed  by  this  word,  the  sense  of 
AGAINST,  with  the  reciprocal  action  AGAIN.  In  the  Language 
of  the  people,  Again  is  used  for  Against;  and  in  a  phrase  like 
the  preceding,  "  If  you  hit  me,  I'll  hit  you  AGAIN,"  we  hardly 
know,  which  sense  of  the  Saxon  AGEN,  "Contra  —  Iterum," 
would  suit  best  with  the  idea.  The  Latin  Contra  signifies  at 
once  AGAINST  and  AGAIN.  Robert  Ainsworth  explains  Contra. 
in  one  sense  by  "  Mutually,  reciprocally,"  "  Quas  me  amat,  quam 
"  Contra  amo,"  She  who  loves  me,  I  love  her  AGAIN.  The 
Etymologists  place  AGAIN  and  AGAINST  in  two  separate  articles; 
the  former  of  which  they  derive  from  Agen,  (Sax.)  Angehen, 
(Germ.)  Aggredi,  Eac,  (Sax.)  Iterum,  &c. ;  and  the  latter  from 
Agen,  Ongean,  (Sax.)  Gegen,  Entgegen,  (Germ.)  Contra,  &c.,  and 
even  from  the  Greek  Kara.  "  Dr.  Mer.  Cas.  mirabiliter  defl.  a  Gr. 
"  K«T«,"  says  Skinner.  The  German  Gegen  is  Egen,  Agen,  &c. 

In 
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In  the  same  column  of  my  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  JEanian 
occurs,  we  have  JEht,  /Ehte,  which  Lye  interprets  by  "  Possessio, 
"  Hcereditas."  We  see  in  the  interpretation  HsEREDitas,  the 
same  idea  under  the  form  ARD,  which  directly  brings  us  to  the 
EARTH,  ERDE,  &c.  &c.  In  the  quotation  produced  under  JEnrt 
we  find  the  word  in  combination  with  the  term,  to  which  it 
belongs  :  "  Theah  he  ealne  middan-EARD  on  flLm  begite.  Licet 
"  universam  Terrarum  orbem  lucretur."  The  succeeding  words 
are  "  ^HT,  ^MTE.  /Estimatio; — ^EHTA.  Octo; — JRmz,  ab  Agan. 
"  JEnTE-Land.  Terra  Possessions.  JE,HTE-Man.  Colonus,  Agri- 
"  cola,  Laborator ; "  and  we  have  adjacent  to  these  terms 

0  ^EHTIGE.  Divites,"  and  &K.ER.  Ager,  &c.     Let  us  note  iheJEst 
in  /Estimatio,  or  JEst-Timatio,  which  might  belong  to  ^EHT  ;   but 
the  JE  may  be  only  an  organical  addition  to   the  ST  in  ST-M, 
or  T-M,  which  is  a  Radical.      In  Italian,  the  word  is  Stimare. — 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  the  various  forms   in   Saxon  and 
Gothic,  tinder  which  these  terms  appear,  as  Ahjan,  (Goth.)  Ex- 
istimare,    Eht,  (Sax.)  ^Estimatio,  &c.  &c.      The   German   ACHT, 
Heed,  care,  observance,  &c.,   ACHT^W,  "  To  care,  Esteem,  respect, 
"  regard,  observe,  mind  a  thing,  make  account  of  it,  value  it," 
might  be  referred  to  these  words  Eht,  &c.,  denoting  Property  — 
Value,   or  to   HEED.     ACHT   means  likewise   in  German,  "  The 
"  outlawry,  proscription,  outlawring,  banishment;"  where  ACHT 
belongs  to  that  race  of  words,  attached  to  our  Element,   which 
signify  To  Stir  up  or  Cultivate  the  Land  —  Exercere  Terram;   and 
hence,   To   Stir  up,   Rout  up,    Disturb,  Plague,    or   Exercere  in 
general. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  the  terms,  which  I  have  now 
under  discussion,  are  intermingled  with  this  race  of  words;  or 
rather,  it  is  curious  to  mark  these  senses,  which  appear  so  different, 
belonging  to  the  same  words,  or  to  words  directly  connected 
with  each  other.  The  term  preceding  EHT,  ^Estimatio,  is  the 

verb 
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verb  EHTan,  Persequi;  which  is  attached  to  the  idea,  conveyed 
by  a  word  in  the  preceding  column,  Ecean,  Occare.  These 
words  directly  belong  to  each  other,  as  the  two  senses  of  ACHT, 
Value  and  Banishment,  do;  and  they  are  all  to  be  considered 
only  as  different  forms  of  each  other.  We  have  only  to  imagine, 
that  these  words  are  applied  in  the  two  senses  of  Cultivating  or 
Stirring  up  Land,  and  afterwards  of  Stirring  up  or  Disturbing  in 
general;  and  likewise  of  Possession  —  Value,  &c.  We  know, 
that  COLO  has  the  double  sense  of  Tilling  or  Cultivating  the 
Land,  and  of  Inhabiting  it. — Whatever  be  the  precise  process,  by 
which  these  words  receive  such  meanings ;  the  fact,  about  which 
only  I  am  interested,  is  certain,  that  these  terms  belong  to  the 
Ground.  We  have  seen,  that  MnfE.-Man  is  the  "  Colonus, 
"  Agricola,  Laborator."  In  all  cases  EHT  would  signify  EA/TH, 
and  EHTE  Man,  the  EA/TH  Man,  either  as  the  Possessor  or  Culti- 
vator.—  If  JEnTE-Man  had  been  explained  '  Vir  Terram  Exercens,' 
we  should  not  have  wondered  to  see  a  term  belonging  to  it,  as 
Enjaw,  explained  by  EXERCERE,  Exagitare,  Persequi,  Let  us 
mark  the  ERC  in  Ex-ERcere ;  which  I  shall  shew  to  belong  to 
the  form  of  our  Element  ARC,  &c.,  signifying  to  EARTH  up,  or 
to  Stir  up  the  EARTH,  ARK,  &c. 

There  are  some  words  in  Saxon  denoting  Happiness — 
Prosperity,  which  are  derived  from  these  terms,  signifying  Posses- 
sion— Property,  &c.  Thus  EAD,  AUD,  Island,  signifies,  according 
to  Lye,  "  Possessio; —  Fcelicitas,  Beatitude;  —  Res  Prospers  ;  " 
and  EADEG,  EADIG,  mean  respectively  "  Beatus,"  and  "  Beatus ; 
" — Dives."  Again,  ED  is  explained  by  "Fcelicitas;  —  Salus, 
"  Servator,  Asylum ; "  and  this  might  remind  us  of  the  Greek 

Uoies,   (Ty<ijff,    Sanus,  valens,    &c Bonus,  &c.)   and  Eus,   (EU?, 

Bonus,  Strenuus ;)  though  I  have  classed  these  terms  under 
a  different  race  of  words.  Perhaps  the  Greek  Em«,  (H<5W,  Suavis, 
Jucundus; — Lsetus,  Lepidus,)  may  belong  to  ED;  yet  here  great 

difficulties 
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difficulties  occur.  —  The  Etymologists  have  understood,  that  from 
such  terms  as  BAD,  Fcelicitas,  a  series  of  proper  names  has  been 
formed.  Skinner  derives  from  EAD,  the  names  Edith,  Edmund, 
Edric,  Edward,  Edwy,  Edbald,  Eadbert,  Eadgar,  Eadulph,  Edwin, 
&c.  &c.  Edward  is  explained  by  Skinner,  Felicitatis  custos,  vel 
Felix  custos.  Edward  means  the  Ward  of  the  ED,  the  Property  or 
Land.  We  have  seen,  that  Hay-ward  is  the  Ward  of  the  HEDGE, 
or  Enclosed  Property.  In  the  succeeding  column  of  my  Saxon 
Dictionary  to  that,  in  which  Bad,  &c.  is  found,  we  have  Eadmed, 
Humilitas,  Eadmod,  Humilis,  where  Bad  seems  directly  to  denote 
the  Ground;  as  Humilis,  we  know,  belongs  to  Humus.  Med  or 
Mod  belongs  to  the  Saxon  "  Mod,  Mood.  Mens,  animus." 

In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary  I  find  "  ADH,  AGH.  Felicity, 
"  good  luck,"  "Eo.  Gain,  Profit,  advantage;"  and  in  three  other 
articles,  we  have  a  word  under  the  same  form,  ED,  denoting,  "  To 
"  make,  receive,  to  handle >" — "  Defence,  Protection;" — "  Cattle." 
In  the  same  column  we  have  "  Eo/m.  To  Catch,  apprehend/' 
To  this  race  of  words,  EAD,  ED,  &c.,  the  Latin  Uror,  Usus,  and 
its  parallel  terms  in  modern  Languages,  Use,  User,  (Fr.)  &c.  may 
belong.  The  original  idea  of  Uror  seems  to  be  that  of  Possessing 
or  Having  any  thing.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it  under  this  idea 
of  Having;  — "  To  Have  the  USE  or  Benefit  of. — To  Have,  or 
"  enjoy. — To  Have,  even  what  we  would  not."  In  Usurpo.  To 
Usurp,  "  To  take  another's  Property,"  we  see  fully  the  idea  of 
Property  and  Possession.  The  preceding  term  in  Lye's  Saxon 
Dictionary  to  Aonian,  Possidere,  is  dgnette,  Usura;  where  we 
perceive  how  one  sense  of  UTOR,  namely,  that  of  USURA,  is 
connected  with  the  idea  of  Possession.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic 
Dictionary,  IDH  is  "  Use;"  and  a  word  under  the  same  form  is 
explained  In  another  article  by  "  A  wreath  or  chain  ;  a  ridge  j" 
which  may  mean  the  HEDGE  or  Fence,  Surrounding  or  Holding 
in  any  thing.  In  the  preceding  column  we  have  IATH.  Land, 

and 
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and  lATHaw.  "  To  Surround,  move  round."  The  Saxon  Est, 
Munificentia, — Amor,  gratia,  &c.,  Estas,  Deliciae,  Epulae,  seem  to 
belong  to  EAD,  Possessio; — Foelicitas,  beatitudoj —  Res  prospers. 
Adjacent  words  to  this  are  EST,  "  Superlativorum  terminatio 
"  Anglo  Saxonica,"  and  EST,  the  East,  whioh  I  explain  in  other 
portions  of  my  work. 

HOOD  or  HEAD,  as  in  Knight-Hooo,  Maiden-HEAV,  &c., 
denotes  Property  —  Quality  —  State  or  Condition  of  any  thing  or 
Person ;  and  belongs  to  this  race  of  words,  denoting  Property  of 
another  kind.  Knight-Hoon,  &c.  is  that  state,  which  a  Knight 
Possesses,  as  Peculiar  or  Proper  to  himself.  Thus  the  original 
sense  of  HOOD  and  HEAD,  and  the  secondary  sense,  have  the 
same  relation  to  each  other,  as  Estate  bears  to  State,  and  as 
Property,  in  the  sense  of  a  Possession,  has  to  Property  in  the 
sense  of  Quality.  The  Etymologists  refer  us  under  HOOD  to 
the  Saxon  Had,  Hade,  conditio,  the  German  He  it,  the  Danish 
Hed,  and  the  Belgic  Heyd,  the  Islandic  Hauttur,  Modus,  &c. 
HAD  among  other  things  is  applied  to  an  Ecclesiastical  condition, 
"  Ordo  Ecclesiasticus  ;"  and  hence  Hadian  means  "  Ordinare, 
"  consecrare."  In  the  same  column  we  have  Hador,  Serenus ; 
which  seems  to  belong  to  the  German  Heiter,  explained  on 
another  occasion,  as  attached  to  flLiher,  and  Hadrian,  Angustare, 
which  belongs  to  Edor,  Sepes,  explained  likewise  in  another 
place.  Whence  HAD-Swapa  or  Sivapa,  "  Pronuba,  paranympha," 
in  the  same  column,  is  derived,  I  do  not  precisely  understand. 
The  Islandic  HAUTTUR,  Modus,  will  explain  to  us  the  Saxon 
HYTH,  "  Modus,  Commodum,  qusestus,"  where  we  have  the  Sort 
—  Condition  —  Mode,  and  the  Value  or  Property.  We  shall  now 
understand,  how  HOOD,  the  Covering  for  the  Head,  Cucullus, 
bearing  the  same  form  as  HOOD,  the  State  or  Condition,  agree 
with  each  other.  HOOD,  the  Covering,  is  that,  which  Holds  or 
contains;  and  HOOD,  the  Property  or  Quality,  is  that  which 

a  person 
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a  person  Holds  —  Has,  or  Possesses.  HOOD,  Cucullus,  with  its 
parallel  terms,  Hod,  (Sax.)  Hoed,  &c.  (Belg.)  Hut,  (Germ.) 
Pileus,  &c.,  has  been  referred  to  the  German  Hiiten,  Custodire, 
&c.  These  words  bring  us  to  HAT,  HUT,  &c.,  to  HEED,  the 
term  of  Guard  and  Protection,  and  to  HEDGE,  the  Hold,  which 
Contains  or  Confines  things  within  a  Fence. — Let  us  mark  the 
explanatory  term  Has,  and  remember  Had,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  Element  AS,  AD,  denoting  Possession;  but  are  termi- 
nations of  the  verb,  quasi  Haves,  Haved.  We  have  seen,  that 
/EHTA,  Octo,  is  adjacent  to  Mht,  Mstimatio;  and  they  might 
possibly  belong  to  each  other,  from  the  numeral  expressing 
a  Valuable  or  Considerable  Quantity  —  Much  —  Many.  Our  ideas 
concerning  what  is  great  or  little  are  proportioned  to  the  range 
of  our  knowledge.  EIGHT  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  Lan- 
guages, as  Ahta,  (Goth.)  Eahta,  (Sax.)  Atta,  (Run.  and  Dan.) 
Acht,  (German  and  Belg.)  Okto,  Oktoo,  (Lat.  Gr.  Oxru,}  Otto, 
(Ital.)  Ocho,  (Span.)  Huict  or  Huit,  (Fr.)  which  the  Etymologists 
have  produced.  In  the  Dialect  of  the  Gipsies  OKTO  is  Eight, 
and  in  Persian  it  is  cxi*Jb  Husht.  In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic 
we  have  the  Welsh  Uyth,  the  Cornish  Eath,  the  Armoric  Eith, 
and  the  Irish  Oyt,  for  the  same  numeral,  as  they  are  represented 
by  Lhuyd. 

The  word,  which  immediately  precedes  JEgan,  Possidere,  is 
MG,  Ovum,  which  may  perhaps  mean,  that  which  Contains,  Holds 
or  Has,  by  way  of  eminence,  according  to  the  old  Proverb,  in 
which  in  order  to  express  abundance  of  any  thing,  we  say, 
"  A  person  is  as  full  of  such  a  thing,  as  an  EGG  is  full  of  meat." 
The  parallel  terms  to  EGG  produced  by  the  Etymologists  are 
the  Saxon  Mg,  the  Danish  and  Islandic  Egg,  the  German  and 
Belgic  Ey,  the  Welsh  Wy,  the  French  Oeuf,  the  Italian  Ovo,  and 
the  Spanish  Huevo.  These  latter  words,  the  French  Oeuf,  &c., 
directly  connect  themselves  with  the  Latin  Ovum.  Under  Ovum 

in 
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in  Lhuyd  we  find  the  Welsh   Uy,   the  Cornish  Oi,  the  Armoric 
Ui,  and   the    Irish    Ugh,    Ork,      It   is   difficult  to   decide  on  the 
precise  idea  annexed  to  EGG  and  its  parallels.     I   have  already 
given  one   derivation,    and    others   might    be    added    with    some 
appearance  of  probability.      I  have  supposed,  that  ORCHIS,  (O£#?, 
Testiculus,  Oliva,)   belongs  to  ERK.OS,   (E^KO?,   Septum,)   denoting 
the  Sur-Rounding  Fence,   or  the  .RoMwd'-about  Fence,  from  the 
idea  of  the  Round — Swelling  figure  of  these  objects.     The  term 
EGG  may  have  the  same  relation  to  HEDGE  —  JEGan,  Possidere. 
In    Irish,  as   we  see,   we  have  the  form   One,   which  should   be 
considered    perhaps    as    directly    belonging    to    the    idea,    which 
I  supposed  to  be  attached  to  ORCHIS,  (O^f.) 

Some    refer  HATCH    and   EGG   to   each    other;    and    Skinner 

supposes    EGG   to    be  the   primitive.      On  the  origin  of   HATCH, 

likewise,     some    difficulties    occur.       HATCH,  .  with    its    parallel 

German  word  HECK^W,  is  referred  by  some  to  HACK,  Concidere, 

"  quoniam  sc.  aves,  cum  excludunt  ova,  rostris  suis  Conscindunt, 

"  et  perrumpunt  putamina." — HATCH  might  belong  to  a  word 

under  the  same  form,  HATCH,   a  Bolt,  HATCHES  of  a  Ship,  &c., 

under  the  idea  of  Confining — Shutting  up  or  over — Covering  up 

or  over,  in  the  process  of  Incubation.      Whether  HATCH,  the  Bolt, 

and  Hatches  of  a  Ship,  belong  to  HEDGE — To  Fence  in  —  Confine, 

&c.,  or  to  another  idea,    must  be  explained  in  a  different  place. 

I  shall  shew,  that  HATCH,  the  Bolt,   HOOK,  HUG,  &c.,  in  their 

sense  of  Confining — Holding,  &c.,  may  be  derived  from  the  idea 

of  Catching — Snatching  or   Twitching  up;  and  may  thus  belong 

to  terms,  which  relate  to  the  Vellication  of  a  Surface,  as  HACK, 

&c.     We  at  once  see,  that  Capio,  To  Hold,  Confine,  belongs  to 

CARPO,  To  Carp,  or  Vellicate  a  Surface. — The  term  HATCH,  in 

its  metaphorical  notion,   to  HATCH  up  mischief,   is  derived  from 

the  continued    process   of  Incubation ;    which  would  lead    us   to 

think,  that  it  belongs  to  HATCH,  under  the  sense  of  Confining  — 

R  Shutting 
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Shutting  up   or   over,    &c.,    whatever    may  be   the  source,    from 
which  this  sense  is  derived. 

EGG    and   Ovum   seem   to  belong   to  two  different    Radicals. 
Ovum,  with  its  parallels,  Oeuf,  (Fr.)    Ovo,  (Hal.)    Huevo,  (Span.) 
is  attached  probably  to  the  Element  AB,  AV,  and  should  be  referred 
to  Habeo,  Have,  &c.     The  Greek  Ooon,  (flci/,)  may  perhaps  belong 
to  Ovum;   but  on  this  I  cannot  decide.     EGG  and   Ovum  might 
however  have  originally  belonged  to  the   same   Element;   as  we 
find  in  a  variety  of  instances,  that  when  the  sound  of  the  Radical 
G  is  lost,  the  labial  vowel  sound  of   U  (if  I   may  so  express  it,) 
is  substituted,    which   sometimes    passes    into  the   sound  of   the 
Labial  Consonant.     We  are  all  aware  of  the  union  of  the  G  and 
U,  V,  when  the  sound  of  U  or  V  succeeds  G  ;   to  express  which, 
we  know,  the  Latins  adopted  the  Q  with  the    17  after  it.      The 
other  case  differs  only  from  this,   by  the  sound  of  U  and    V  pre- 
ceding that  of  G.      Thus  Saw,    the  Proverb  and  the   Action  of 
Scraping,  belongs  to  Saeghe,  Dictio,  Saga,  Serra,  &c.     "  Mutato 
"  G  in  W"    says    Junius,  "  cujus   mutationis    plurima  alibi  ad- 
"  duximus  exempla,"  Maw  to  Maga,  (Sax.)  &c.  &c. ;  and  Tough 
—  Rough,  &c.  are  pronounced  Tuff,   Ruff-     Such  is   the  difficulty 
with  respect  to   the  terms   denoting    EGG,    under   the  forms  AG 
and  AV. 

Some  might  doubt  respecting  the  word  Oive,  whether  it 
should  be  referred  to  Have,  or  to  /Ecara,  Possidere,  &c.  Junius, 
under  Owe,  quotes  only  the  Islandi-c  Eg  aa,  Debeo ;  and  Skinner 
refers  it  to  the  German  Uben,  Exercere.  In  old  English,  OWE 
signifies  simply  to  Possess  —  Have  —  Own.  It  is  frequently  used 
by  Shakspeare,  as  every  one  knows,  in  this  sense, — 

"  Ant.  E.     What  art  thou,  that  kcep'st  me  out  from  the  honsc  I  Owe'?" 

{Comedy  of  Errors,  A.  III.  S.  1.) 

which  Mr.  Steevens  interprets  by  "  I  Own."     It  occurs  in  a  very 

obscure 
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obscure  passage  of  Measure  for  Measure,  where  it  is  un- 
questionably applied,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  th6 
sentiment  conveyed,  to  Possession  of  Land: 

"  Isab.       Else  let  my  brother  die, 

"  If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he 

"  OWE,  and  succeed  by  weakness."        (Act  II.  S.  4.) 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  "  To  OWE  is,  in  this  place,  To  Own, 
"  to  hold,  or  have  possession."  I  shall  not  entangle  myself 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  passage,  which  do  not  relate  to  the 
sense  of  the  word  before  us.  The  verb  OUGHT,  '  He  OUGHT  to 
'  do  so,'  belongs,  I  think,  to  Cwe,  as  some  imagine ;  and  here 
we  have  the  record  of  the  Element  AG,  &c.,  and  in  Scotch  we 
have  the  same  record,  where  Awe,  AUCHT,  AWCHT,  AUGHT, 
signify  To  Owe.  Thus,  then,  the  verb  OUGHT,  in  such  phrases 
as  "  He  OUGHT  to  do  so  and  so,"  means,  "  He  Has  to  do 
"  so  and  so."  The  sense  of  OUGHT  is  actually  expressed  in 
Spanish  by  the  verb  corresponding  with  To  Have,  Habeo,  and 
Teneo,  which  on  other  occasions  is  expressed  by  that  corresponding 
with  Debeo.  Del  Pueyo  in  his  Spanish  Grammar  calls  that  tense 
the  Second  Future,  which  is  formed  "  with  the  Auxiliary  He, 
"  Tengo,  or  Debo,  and  the  Infinitive  mood  with  de  before  it; 
"  as  He,  or  Tengo  de  dar,  I  am  to  give,  Debo  de  dar,  or  Debo 
"  dar,  I  am  obliged,  I  must  give;"  and  so  in  other  tenses. 

OUGHT,  the  adjective,  the  Etymologists  have  referred  to  the 
Saxon  Owiht,  Awiht,  Aht,  Owuht,  Uht;  which  they  derive  from 
the  Saxon  Wiht,  and  which  Lye  explains  by  l<  Creatura,  animal, 
"  res."  The  Saxon  Wiht  corresponds  with  the  English  Wight, 
which  should  be  considered  perhaps  as  belonging  to  the  Element 
BT,  WT.  OUGHT,  Aliquid,  belongs  to  OUGHT,  the  verb,  under 
the  idea  of  what  a  person  Has  or  Possesses ;  and  hence  the  word 
would  signify,  Any  thing  Possessed  —  Any  thing  belonging  to 
a  person.  The  phrases  such  as,  «  If  he  has  OUGHT  left/  would 

then 
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then  mean,  If  he  has  any  Property  or  Possession  left.  Having  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  for  Property,  as  "Of  noble  Having,"  in 
Macbeth  — "  My  Having  is  not  much,"  in  the  Twelfth  Night, 
as  every  one  knows;  and  Lye  accordingly  explains  the  Saxon 
Hafen  by  "  Habens.  Item,  Ilia,  qua;  habentur  ab  aliquo.  Res, 
"  Bona."  Lye  in  his  Edition  of  Junius  has  the  term  AUCHT, 
as  used  by  G.  Douglas,  which  he  explains  by  "  Res,  facultates, 
"  possessio."  He  refers  this  word  to  the  Saxon  Ahte,  JEhte, 
from  Agan,  Habere,  and  the  English  Aught.  AUGHT  or  OUGHT, 
Aliquid,  might  have  belonged  with  greater  probability  to  our 
Element  AG,  AT,  &c.,  denoting  This  or  That  Being  —  Thing  — 
IT,  &c.  &c.  ;  yet  the  form  of  the  corresponding  word  AHT, 
which  signifies  Aliquid,  and  which  is  likewise  the  third  person  of 
the  Preterite  of  Acan,  To  Have,  fixes  us,  I  think,  to  the  expla- 
nation above  given.  The  English  Nought  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  negative,  and  this  word  Ought;  which  is  a  most 
direct,  and  apparently  true  derivation.  Yet  if  Nought  belongs 
to  the  parallel  words,  produced  by  the  Etymologists;  to  the 
German  Nicht,  corresponding  with  Not,  &c.  &c.,  this,  I  imagine, 
is  not  the  fact.  The  terms  Not — Nicht  belong  to  the  Negative 
and  the  Element  AS,  AT,  denoting  This  or  That  Being — Thing. 

From  the  form  of  Ey,  when  the  Radical  consonant  is  lost, 
the  Etymologists  have  derived  AIRIE,  a  nest,  as  Airie  of  Hawks; 
and  the  meaning  of  the  term  they  have  conceived  to  be  quasi 
Ovorum  repositorium.  This  may  possibly  be ;  but  the  Reader 
will  be  astonished,  I  imagine,  to  learn,  that  some  conceive  the 
French  Aire  or  Air,  in  the  sense  of  Mien,  "  De  bon  Air,"  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  source,  "  Ab  Aire,  Nidus  accipitrum,  et, 
"  secundario,  Indoles,  Ingenium  ;  q.  d.  peculiaris  quaedam  faciei 
"  indoles,"  says  Skinner,  to  which  Junius  agrees.  Nothing  can 
be  more  preposterous  than  this  idea.  Aire  is  in  French  at  once 
An  Area,  and  the  Nest  of  a  Bird  of  prey;  and  the  Airie  may 

possibly 
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possibly  mean  only  the  Area,  or  receptacle  for  the  young  ones  of 
Birds.  It  might  mean  the  Nest  placed  aloft  in  the  Air.  The 
term  Aiery  occurs  in  Shakspeare  in  conjunction  with  another 
word,  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root. 
"  But  there  is,  sir,  an  Aiery  of  Children,  little  Eyases,  that  cry 
"  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically  clapp'd 
"  for't."  On  which  Mr.  Theobald  remarks,  that  "  Little  EYASES" 
are  "  young  nestlings,  creatures  just  out  of  the  Egg."  Mr. 
Malone  observes,  from  Skinner,  that  the  word  comes  from  "  Ey, 
"  Teut.  ovum,  q.  d.  qui  recens  ex  ovo  emersit;"  and  he  adds, 
moreover,  "  An  Aiery,  or  Eyerie,  as  it  ought  rather  to  be  written, 
"  is  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  signifies  both  "  a  young 
"  brood  of  Hawks,  and  the  nest  itself,  in  which  they  are  produced. 
"  An  Eyas  Hawk  is  sometimes  written  a  Nyas  Hawk,  perhaps 
"  from  a  corruption  that  has  happened  in  many  words  in  our 
"Language,  from  the  letter  n  passing  from  the  end  of  one 
"  word  to  the  beginning  of  another.  However  some  Etymologists 
"  think  Nyas  a  legitimate  word."  Skinner  produces  as  parallel 
to  Nyas,  the  French  Niais,  and  the  Italian  Nidiace,  Accipiter 
Nidarius,  UuXo-r^o?,  a  Fr.  G.  Nid,  Lat.  Nidus;  and  from  hence, 
as  he  says,  might  be  derived  the  French  Niais,  Stultus,  "  q.  d. 
"  Infans,  qui  nunquam  extra  domum  paternam  profectus  est, 
"  mores  hominum  non  intelligit."  He  adds  however,  "  Haec 
"  licet  valde  probabilia  sint,  tamen  eo  propendet  animus  ut 
"  credam  nostrum  Nyas,  et  Fr.  G.  Niais,  non  Latinos  sed  Ger- 
"  manicae  esse  originis,  sc.  a  nostro  an  Eyas,  vel  Eyess  Hawk, 
"  Accipiter  apotrophus,  hoc  a  Teut.  Ey,  Ovum,  q.  d.  Accipiter 
"  qui  recens  ex  ovo  emersit."  This  is  all  the  evidence,  which 
can  be  produced  on  the  origin  of  these  words,  concerning  which 
the  Reader  must  form  his  own  judgment. 

It  must  be  observed,   however,  that  the   form   Nyas  for  an 
Hawk  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  form  ;    and   from  this 

I  imagine 
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1  imagine  to  be  derived  the  fable,  that  Nisus  was  changed  into 
a  Hawk.  The  fable  seeins  to  be  taken  from  a  confusion  in  terms 
between  the  name  Nisws,  and  the  NYAS,  the  Hawk.  NISWJ  is 
the  Latin  for  the  Hawk,  as  alluding  to  the  Story.  (Virg.  Georg.  I. 
v.  404.)  The  Etymologists  derive  Nisus  from  the  Hebrew  \'J  NZ, 
which  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  by  "  A  Hawk,"  derived  from  HVJ 
NZA,  "  To  shoot,  break,  or  burst  forth  or  out "—"  from  his  rapid 
"flight,"  says  this  Lexicographer,  "  or  shooting  away  in  flying." 
Others  derive  it  from  ItM  NSR,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains 
by  "  To  lacerate,  cut  or  tear  in  pieces.  Thus  the  cognate  V.  1DJ" 
NSR  "  is  used  in  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic ;  in  which  last 
"  language  it  is  particularly  applied  to  a  Bird's  tearing  in  pieces 
"  its  prey  with  its  beak."  The  word  "VPS  NSR  means  in  Hebrew 
a  Saw — an  Eagle,  from  the  same  property;  and  to  this  Radical 
we  must  refer  the  Nisws,  the  Hawk.  The  name  of  the  Hawk, 
under  the  Element  *NS,  &c.,  and  the  Hebrew  "103  NSR,  To  tear 
to  pieces,  belongs  to  such  words  as  Unguis,  Onux,  (Ow|,)  &c. 
When  the  breathing  before  the  N  is  lost,  we  have  the  form  Nux. 
In  the  Russian  Dialect  of  the  Sclavonic,  we  have  this  form 
Nochte,  the  Nails  ;  and  let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  Nails, 
in  German  Nagel,  &c.,  where  the  Nag  has  the  same  meaning  as 
Nyas  has,  the  Tearer.  Thus,  then,  Nyas  should  be  considered  as 
the  original  form,  and  Eyas  as  the  Derivative. 

Scylla,  his  daughter,  is  supposed  to  be  changed  into  a  Lark. 
This  too  has  arisen  from  a  confusion  in  names.  In  Persian> 
^WdL.  Khawl  is  a  Lark,  and  in  Armoric  it  is  Zmutet.  The 
Alauda  is  the  Element  AL,  when  the  first  consonant  S  in  S-L  is 
lost,  and  the  D  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  L.  The  English 
term  Lark  is  the  Laud  in  Alauda.  The  Element  KL,  SL  sig- 
nifies in  these  words  the  Head  —  the  Top,  and  belongs  to  the 
Latin  GALea — the  English  SCULL,  &c.  The  Bird  is  so  named  "  ab 
"  apice,  quern  in  Capite  gerit;"  and  hence  it  is  called  GALERITA. 

In 
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In  Greek  it  is  called  Korudos,  (KoqvSos,  Galerita,  Alauda  cristata,) 
from  the  Korus,  (Ko^,  Galea;)  and  in  another  term  for  it,  Korud- 
ALLIS,  Korud-ALLos,  &c.  (Ko^JaXA/?,  KofuJ'aXXo?,)  The  ALLIS  and 
ALLOS  belong  to  the  ALAUDA.  In  the  fable,  to  which  I  have 
above  alluded,  SCYLLA  cuts  off  a  Lock  or  Tuft  of  Hair  from  her 
father's  Head;  and  here  again  the  idea  of  a  Tuft -of  Hair  on  the 
Head  was  introduced  into  the  fable,  from  a  confusion  of  terms 
in  the  name  of  the  woman  SCYLLA  —  and  SCYLLA,  the  Head  —  or 
SCULL.  Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  SL,  GL> 
denotes  what  relates  to  the  Head,  or  SCULL. — In  the  Irish  Dialect 
of  the  Celtic,  COLL  is  the  Nead;  and  in  Persian,  KULLEH  a\> 
is  the  Head.  In  short,  SL,  GL,  &c.  denotes  the  Earth — the 
SoLwm  —  the  SOIL;  and  hence  it  is  used  for  the  Surface  —  the 
Top  —  the  Head,  &c.  &c. 

That   many  of    the    Fables  of  Mythology  have  arisen  from 
a  confusion  in  names,   we   shall  readily  acknowledge}   and  those, 
who   have  undertaken  to   unravel  the    mazes    of  that  great  La- 
byrinth, have  not  been  unmindful  of  so  obvious  a  fact,  nor  have 
they    failed   to    produce    various   instances,   in   which   this  cause 
might  be  supposed  to  have   operated.     They  have  however  seen 
nothing  of  the    wide   extent,    through    which   this   fact   may   be 
traced,  nor  have  they  formed  any  conception  of  those  diversified 
appearances,   under    which    it  may  possibly  be  concealed.  —  The 
doctrine    of   Elementary    Language,    which    is    unfolded    in    this 
Work,  will  alone  enable  us  to  discover  its  existence,  and  to  pursue 
its  operations,  through  all  the  intricacies  in  which  it  is  involved. 
When  the  mind  has  once  delivered  itself  from  the  guidance  of 
reason,   and  is  no  longer  solicitous  to   form  those  combinations, 
which  are  suggested  by  the  evidence  or  the  deductions  of  truth, 
it  is  marvellous  to  observe,  with  what  rapidity  it  proceeds  from 
folly  to  folly,   and  how    fertile  it  is  in   inventions  to   confound 
and   pervert  its  own   faculties}    though    it  is   oftentimes   totally 

unconscious 
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unconscious  of  the  process,  by  which  these  effects  have  been 
produced.  The  Jingle  of  similar  sounds  has  been  always  re- 
garded as  possessing  strange  powers  of  fascination  even  on  the 
best  regulated  minds;  and  we  may  appeal  to  the  properties  of 
alliteration  and  rhyme,  as  a  most  striking  though  familiar  example 
of  this  unquestionable  fact.  Let  us  extend  our  views  to  other 
modes  of  action,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  principle,  and 
consider  the  operation  of  similar  sounds  conveying  dissimilar 
ideas j  when  it  is  exerted  on  a  mind,  already  occupied  in  the 
combination  of  images,  the  most  wild  and  marvellous  and  re- 
mote. We  may  well  imagine,  what  strange  and  discordant  forms 
would  be  generated  by  such  a  process ;  and  we  shall  not  wonder 
to  discover,  that  from  this  source  have  been  derived  the  most 
absurd  or  monstrous  of  those  fictions,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  inventions  of  Mythology. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II. 

SECT.    I. 

*R.  —  C,  D,  G,  &c. 

Words  denoting  the  Base  or   Foundation,  &c.,  as  of  the  EARTH, 
ERDE,   ARK,  ARC,  &c.  &c.   on  which  things  are  Established  — 

Set — Placed,  &c From   the  idea   of  the   Foundation,    as  the 

Main  —  Chief  and  Principal  Support,  or  First  Source  of  any 
thing ;  Terms  signifying  what  is  First  or  Fundamental,  — 
Chief  or  Principal  in  Power,  Command,  Authority,  &c\,  as 

ARCHE,  (A^,  Fundamentum,  Principatus,  Imperium.) Words 

signifying  to  Place  or  Set  out  in  ORDer,  as  on — in  or  from 
their  Proper  Base  or  Place — or  their  First — ORIGINAL  Situation, 
as  ORDO,  (Lat.)  &c.  From  the  sense  of  the  Base  or  Foundation, 
as  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  First  part  or  Extreme  part; 
Terms  denoting  the  Extremity  or  the  Top  of  any  thing,  as  the 
Top  or  Point  of  a  Weapon,  &c.,  as  ORD,  (Sax.)  Initium,  Aciest 
Cuspis,  Apex. 


ARCHE. 
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ARCHE.  (Gr.)  The  Base,  Foun- 
dation : — Principal  Power. 
ORIGO,    ORioinis.    (Lat.)    The 
ORIGIN.   (Eng.)    The  Base,   or 

first  Beginning  of  any  thing. 
ORDO.  (Lat  )   A  Beginning, 
ORDER.  (Eng.)  &c. 
ORDIOR.  (Lat )  To  Begin,   Set 

in  Order. 
ORDINO.  (Lat.)  To  Set  in  Order, 

as  from  a  Beginning,  To 
ORDAIN.  (Eng.)  &c. 
URDD,  EURDD,   ORD.    (Celtic,) 

Order. 
ARDEN.  (Gr.)  Funditus  : — From 

the     Base    or     Foundation ; 

Wholly. 
ORD.  (Old  Eng.)  Initium,  Acies, 

Mucro. 
ARDIS.  (Gr.)    The   point  of  a 

Weapon. 
ORD.    (Sax.)     Initium,     Origo, 

Acies,  Acumen,  Cuspis,  Apex. 
ORD-Fruma.  (Sax.)  Principium, 

Initium,    Origo  ;  —  Princeps, 

Prascipuus. 
ARCH,  ARCHI,  ARCE,  ERZ,  &c. 

(Eng.  &  Fr.  Ital.  Sax.  Germ.) 

The  Chief. 


A.RCH-Bishop,  &c.  &c. 

ERST,  ^REST,  &c.  (Eng.  Germ. 

Sax.  &c.)  The  First. 
EARS  —  ARSCH,    AERS,    ARTZ, 

ORROS,     quasi    ORSOS,     &c. 

(Sax.    German,    Belg.    Dan. 

Greek,  &c. )    Fundamentum, 

Podex. 
ARCHOS.  (Gr.)  Podex,  Princeps. 

ORDIOR.  (Lat.)  To  Weave,  i.e. 

To  arrange  a  work  in  Order, 

as  from  a  Beginning. 
OURDIR  —  ORDIRE.   (Fr.    Ital.) 

To  Weave. 

OURT.  (Old  Eng.)  Close  Woven. 
ARS.    (Syriac  and   Samaritan,) 

Princeps,  Caput,  Basis,  Fun- 
damentum. 

URUK.  (Arab.)  Roots,  Origins. 
ARD.  (Arab.)   The    Base   of   a 

Hill,  &c. 
IRS.  (Arab.)    Heritage,  a  Root, 

Stability. 
ARZ    (Heb.)   The  Cedar,  from 

being  Firmly  Rooted. 
AHZ.    (Arab.)     The    Pine:  — 

Firmly    Rooted: — A    Chief, 

Leader,  &c. 


IN 
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J.N  the  preceding  Chapter  I  considered  those  terms,  belonging 
to  the  Element  AR.  A.— -C,  D,  G,  &c.,  which  related  to  the 
EARTH,  under  the  idea  of  the  Appropriate  and  Peculiar  Spot — as 
Secured  by  Enclosures — Fences,  &c. ;  and  which  from  hence  signified 
Fences  and  Enclosures  of  various  kinds  and  for  various  purposes, 
—  Security  —  Defence,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  shall  in  this  Chapter  con- 
sider those  terms,  belonging  to  our  Element,  which  relate  to  the 
EARTH,  under  the  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation,  on  which 
things  are  Established — Set  or  Placed  —  from  which  they  arise, 
and  on  which  they  depend,  &c.  &c.  We  shall  all  agree,  that 
ideas  of  this  kind  would  be  most  naturally  and  obviously  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  EARTH  or  Ground.  The  very  term  Ground, 
we  know,  has  this  signification  of  the  Base  or  Foundation;  —  the 
Ground-work  of  any  thing;  and  in  the  metaphorical  application, 
"  The  Ground  of  an  opinion  —  the  Grounds  ^of  an  argument," 
we  perceive  to  what  remote  purposes  the  name  of  the  EARTH 
may  be  applied.  —  We  should  be  inclined  to  smile,  perhaps,  when 
we  first  heard  of  a  metaphorical  application  of  this  kind,  —  "  The 
11  EARTH  of  an  opinion"  and  "  the  EARTHS  of  an  argument;" 
and  we  might  be  disposed  probably  to  consider  the  writer,  who 
should  propose  to  us  such  a  source  for  the  origin  of  such  meta- 
phors, as  the  supporter  of  a  visionary  hypothesis  ;  if  perchance 
it  did  not  occur  to  us  in  the  example  of  Ground,  that  this 
metaphor  was  the  most  obvious  and  familiar,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  This  single  example  is  sufficient  to  shew  us  what 
difficulties  the  writer  has  to  encounter,  when  the  original  meaning 
of  words  has  been  lost,  and  the  metaphorical  sense  only  remains. 
It  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  term  EARTH  does  not  supply 
us  with  any  striking  and  acknowledged  metaphorical  applications 
of  this  sort ;  though  that  defect  is  supplied  by  the  various  senses, 
which  are  affixed  to  Ground.  —  The  term  Grounds  is  applied  to 
that  which  Settles  at  the  Ground  or  Bottom  of  any  thing,  as 

"  Tea- 
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"  Tea-Grounds,"  where  we  should  be  again  startled  at  a  similar 
combination  of  "  Tea-EARTHS."  Ground  has  been  made  a  verb, 
signifying  To  Establish  or  Found,  "  He  Grounds  his  title  to  the 
"  throne ; "  where  "  He  EARTHS  his  title  to  the  throne,"  which  is 
a  similar  metaphor,  would  appear  to  us  a  strange  combination. 
The  Latin  Fundus,  the  Ground,  passes  likewise  into  similar 
metaphorical  applications  of  the  "  Foundation — Bottom — the  Chief 
"  Author  of  a  thing,"  &c.,  and  supplies  a  verb,  as  we  know, 
Fundo,  "  To  Found,  To  lay  the  Ground  work  of  a  thing,"  of  the 
same  species.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  detail  this  obvious 
and  familiar  metaphor  in  acknowledged  instances,  as  it  is  mar- 
vellous to  observe,  how  repugnant  and  almost  alarmed  the  mind 
is  to  admit  metaphorical  applications  precisely  of  the  same  or  of 
^  similar  sort,  when  they  are  connected  with  a  term,  to  which 
such  metaphors  have  not  been  manifestly  and  familiarly  annexed. 
—  Nay,  even  in  those  acknowledged  instances,  as  "  The  Grounds 
"  of  an  argument,"  the  mind  has  so  removed  itself  from  the 
original  idea  of  the  word,  that  it  is  almost  surprized,  when  it  is 
taught  to  recollect,  that  the  "Grounds  of  an  argument"  are  derived 
from  the  Ground  on  which  we  walk.  —  These  observations  may 
serve  to  open  the  mind  of  the  Reader  for  the  admission  of  those 
various  metaphorical  applications,  which,  he  will  find  unfolded  in 
the  succeeding  discussions,  and  which  I  have  conceived  to  be 
derived  originally  from  the  EARTH,  or  Ground. 

This  Chapter  will  be  divided  into  three  Sections ;  and  the 
Reader  will  find  in  their  due  places  the  various  senses,  which 
I  have  conceived  to  be  derived  from  the  EARTH,  or  EA/-TH,  &c.  &c., 
as  the  Base  or  Foundation.  In  the  first  Section  I  shall  consider 
the  terms,  which  are  found  under  the  form  of  AR. — C,  D,  G,  &c., 
as  ARCHE,  (A^r,  Fundamentum,)  ORIGO,  &c.  In  the  second 
Section  I  shall  consider  the  race  of  words  which  appear  under 
the  form  A.  —  C,D,  G,  &c.,  when  the  r  is  not  visible;  as  ESTIA, 
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(EO-TMK,  Focus,  larj  —  Vesta,  Dea;  —  Sedes,  &c.),  Ezomai, 
Sedeo,)  EDOS,  (E<5o?,  Sedes  ;  —  Firmamentum,  Basis,)  Isremi, 
(la-ry^i,  Colloco,  Statuo,  &c.  —  In  Aor.  2.  Perf.  plusq.  perf.  Sto, 
Consisto,  unde  Est;  —  Esse  natum,  Ortum  Esse,}  &c.  &c.  We 
cannot  but  observe,  how  the  verb  of  Existence,  EST,  is  connected 
with  the  sense  of  Isremi,  (lorijp,)  under  the  idea  of  that,  which 
is  Placed  —  Situated,  &c.  ;  and  we  shall  likewise  perceive,  that 
the  explanatory  term  Existence  from  Ex  and  Sisto,  "  To  Set,  to 
"  be  made  to  Stand,"  is  attached  to  the  same  metaphor.  This 
will  open  into  a  wide  field  of  new  and  interesting  investigation; 
in  which  the  various  terms,  belonging  to  our  Element  A.  —  C,  D, 
G,  £c.,  which  denote  Existence  —  This  or  That  Being  —  Thing,  &c., 
under  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  —  Verbs  of  Being  — 
Pronouns  —  Articles  —  Demonstrative  adjectives,  &c.  &c.,  as  EST, 
(Lat.)  Is,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.,  ISTE,  Hie,  Is,  EGO,  (Lat.)  IT,  (Eng.) 
&c.  &c.,  with  their  various  derivatives,  will  be  diligently  examined 
and  explained.  This  discussion  will  form  the  third  Section  of 
the  present  Chapter,  and  will  unfold,  I  trust,  to  the  curious  and 
enquiring  mind,  a  view  of  Languages,  which  may  be  considered 
as  totally  removed  from  all  former  conceptions  on  the  affinities 
of  Humari  Speech. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  terms, 
which  I  propose  to  examine  in  the  first  Section  of  this  Chapter, 
under  the  form  AR.  —  C,  D,  G,  &c.  We  shall  all  agree,  that  the 
term  denoting  the  Source  or  Origin,  from  which  any  thing  springs, 
or  the  Base  or  Foundation,  on  which  any  thing  rests,  would  be 
naturally  derived  from  the  EARTH  —  the  Source  of  all  vegetable 
productions,  and  the  Foundation,  on  which  every  thing  is  sup- 
ported. The  Greek  ARCHE,  (A^>  Principium,  Exordium,  Initium, 
Fundamentum  ;  —  Principatus,  Imperium,  Dominatus,  Magistratus  ; 
—  Causa,  Origo,)  is  certainly  derived  from  the  ARETZ,  ARK  or 
EARTH  ;  and,  as  I  imagine,  under  the  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foun- 

dation. 
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dation.  The  Reader  will  perceive,  that  I  have  exhibited  both 
ideas;  the  Source,  as  of  Vegetable  Productions;  and  the  Base,  or 
Surface  of  the  EARTH,  on  which  things  rest  or  are  upheld. 
Though  these  ideas  are  sometimes  distinct  from  each  other,  yet 
in  many  cases  they  are  so  blended,  that  any  attempt  to  separate 
them  would  be  vain  and  fruitless.  In  the  sense  of  ORIGO  we 
might  seem  to  perceive  the  idea  of  the  Source,  as  applied  to 
vegetable  productions ;  yet,  on  considering  attentively  this  word, 
and  the  terms  with  which  it  is  connected  ;  I  imagine  that  ORIGO, 
the  ORIGIN,  is  derived  from  the  notion  of  the  Base,  and  that  it  is 
only  another  form  of  ARCHE,  (A^ij.)  In  a  term  like  this,  however, 
we  cannot  perhaps  separate  the  idea  of  the  Surface  of  the  EARTH, 
as  the  Base  from  that  of  the  Surface,  as  the  Source  of  vegetable 
life.  In  the  Latin  Fundamentum,  from  Fundus,  we  see  only  the 
idea  of  the  Ground,  as  denoting  the  Base;  and  nothing  presents 
itself  in  the  meaning  of  this  word,  which  gives  us  any  notion  of 
the  EARTH,  as  the  Source  of  Vegetable  Existence.  So  in  the 
metaphorical  application  of  the  English  word  Ground,  "  The 
"  Ground  or  Principle  of  any  thing  —  the  Grounds  of  a  person's 
"  conduct,"  we  see  only  the  idea  of  the  Ground,  as  applied  to 
the  Surface  or  Base.  The  derivatives  of  ORIGO  appear  under 
the  form  of  the  oblique  cases,  ORIGIN^,  &c.,  as  Origin,  (Eng.) 
Origine,  (Ital.  Fr.)  &c.,  where  the  n  is  an  organical  addition  to 
the  G.  The  Etymologists  derive  ORIGO  from  Orior,  which  they 
refer  to  Of«,  Excito.  The  Latin  Orior  should  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  our  Element  ART,  and  the  true  form  of  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  ORTUS. 

In  the  adjacent  word  ORoz'or,  "  To  begin,"  we  see  the  same 
idea,  as  in  ORIGO,  "  The  beginning;"  and  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, I  imagine,  that  they  belong  to  each  other.  They  coincide, 
moreover,  with  the  sense  of  Orior,  ORTM.V,  "  To  be  made,  to  have 
"  a  beginning,"  as  Robert  Ainsworth  explains  it.  Another  adjacent 
.  word, 
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word,  ORDO,  ORDER,  likewise  means  a  Beginning;  and  thus  we 
see,  that  all  these  terms  agree  with  each  other  in  the  same  leading 
idea.  ORDO  is  explained  by  R.  Ainsworth,  "  An  ORDER,  or  Law 
"  of  Nature  ; — A  Beginning,  series,  tenor,  and  succession  of  time 
"  or  things ;  An  established  Rule,  or  Law."  ORDINO  means 
likewise  "  To  set  in  ORDER,  To  set  or  plant  in  Rows  —  To 
<c  ORDAIN."  The  term  ORDIOR  in  the  first  sense,  as  given  by 
R.  Ainsworth,  is  "  To  Begin;  properly  To  Spin  or  Weave. — 
"  Aranea  Orditur  telas ;"  and  in  the  next  sense  it  means  "To 
"  Decree,  or  Ordain."  From  hence  too  we  may  learn,  that  the 
meanings  of  these  words  accord  with  each  other.  The  primary 
idea,  annexed  to  the  terms  before  us,  is  To  Place  or  Set,  as  on 
a  certain  Base,  or  Fundamental  Position  —  To  EARTH.  In  short, 
I  imagine  that  these  words  denote  EARTH — Place,  or  Position, 
with  the  idea  of  the  First — Fundamental  Place,  from  which  things 
Begin,  and  on  which  they  are  Founded  —  Established  —  or  Set. 
The  word  Set,  we  know,  is  attached  to  the  sense  of  Sedes,  the 
certain  Place,  or  Situation ;  and  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  idea 
of  Arrangement — Regulation,  ORDER,  or,  as  we  express  it,  of 
Setting  things  in  ORDER.  This  union  of  Set  and  ORDER  will 
explain  my  hypothesis  with  sufficient  accuracy,  as  I  conceive, 
that  ORDER  in  its  primitive  sense  had  nearly  the  same  meaning 
as  Set.  I  shall  shew,  that  Set  belongs  to  the  Element  ST, 
denoting  the  Ground. 

Thus  then  OHDO,  ORD/WO,  ORoior,  ORvering,  &c.,  as  re- 
lating to  the  Arrangement  of  things,  mean  nothing  but  EARTH/W^, 
or  Situating,  and  Setting  things  in  or  on  their  proper  FAITHS, 
their  due  Established  Places,  or  ORTE,  (German,)  or  their  appro- 
priate ORIGINAL  Situations.  —  In  the  same  column  of  my  German 
Lexicon,  where  OKT,  Place,  is,  we  have  Ordnung,  ORDe-r.  If 
ORDnung  had  been  written  Oinnung,  we  should  have  had  no 
doubt,  that  Onrnung  signified  Placing;  and  if  they  both  had 

been 
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been  written  ERT,  Ertnung,  or  ERD,  Enonung,  we  should  have 
understood,  that    they  meant  the  ERDE,    the  EARTH,   the   Placer 
or  Situation,    and  E.RD-ing,  or  EARTH -/»£-,  Placing,  Setting,   &c. 
When  ORDO,  OflD/or,  ORIGO,  denote  Beginning,  they  convey  the 
idea  of  the  EARTH — as  the  First  Fundamental  Place,  the  ORIGINAL 
Spot,  on  which  things  are  Set,  and  from  which  they  Begin  or  are 
Set  off,  if  1  may  so  express  it.     The  phrase  Set  off,   (if  we  con- 
sider   its   primitive    sense,    and    remove   from    it    the    notion    of 
departure,)   expresses  this  combination  of  ideas  as   nearly  as   it 
can   be   conveyed ;     and    if  ORD/'or  were   explained    in    the   first 
sense  by  To  Set  off,  To  Begin,  Ordilur  loqui,  He  Sets  off  speaking, 
and  in  the  next  sense,  To  Set  in  ORDER,  the  genuine  idea  of  the 
word    would  be  expressed   with  as   much   accufacy   as  language 
will  admit.     Set  agrees  with  the  race  of  words  before  us,   as   it 
relates  to  what  is   Established  in  a  certain  Place ;    but   it  does 
not  convey  so  strongly  the  idea  of  the  Fundamental  or  ORIGINAL 
Place.      R.  Ainsworth   explains    ORDO   in    the    second    sense    by 
"  A  beginning,  series,  tenor,  and  succession,  of  time,  or  things," 
where  we  see  the  genuine  sense  of  a  Set  of  things  Placed  in 
ORDER,  as  from  or  on   s-ome  Base  or  ORIGINAL  Situation.     It  is 
marvellous  to  observe,  how  aptly  words  are  adopted,  from  a  strong 
impression  of  their  primitive  turn  of  meaning.     ORDER  is  brought 
to    its    primitive   idea,    when    it    is    applied    to    the    Placing    or 
Arranging  of   Parts  in  an  Object,   Established  on   a   Base,   as  in 
the  ORDERS  of  Architecture,      Let  us  mark  the  word  ARcmtecture, 
which  we  know  is  derived  from  the  same  idea,   and,   as   we  now 
see,   from   the   same   race  of  words,   the   ARCHE,    (A^,   Funda- 
mentum,)   the  Base,    or   Foundation ;    and   thus  we   understand, 
how,  by  a  just  feeling  of  the  mind  respecting  the  primitive  sense 
of  these    words,   they   are    again    brought    in    union   with   each 
other. 

Before  I  quit  these  terms,  ORDE,   &c.,  I  should  observe,  that 

if 
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if  the  sense   of  ORDO   had  not  been   manifestly  connected  with 

the   idea  of  ORIGIN   or   Beginning,    as   referring  to   the  EARTH, 

under  the  notion  of  the  Base  or  Foundation ;  I  should  have  referred 

it  to  the   same  spot,   under  another  meaning. — We  might  have 

supposed,  that  ORDO  belonged   to  the  EARTH,  under  the  idea  of 

Furrows,   made  in  regular  rows ;    and  we  shall  find,   that  words 

with   such  a  meaning   are  often   derived   from    this    source.      In 

modern  Greek,  a  Furrow  is  ORD/'W/OW,  (CtyWi/,)  a  term  preserved 

by   the   Scholiast   on   Theocritus.      "  AvXaxa  $e,   TOV  Qy^ov  <pij<n,  TO 

"  KOIVUS   Xtyopevov  OPAINION."     In    Welsh,  URDD  is  "  An   ORDER, 

"  state,  or  degree,"  as  Mr.  Richards  explains  it;    who  quotes  the 

parallel  Armoric  word  EURDD.      In  Mr.  Shaw's    Galic  and  Irish 

Dictionary  we  have    ORD,    "An  ORDER,    Series;''    ORDiiigham, 

"  To  ORDER,   set  in  ORDER,   ORDAIN."     In  the  same  column  of 

Mr.  Shaw's   Dictionary    we   have   ORD  A,   "  A   piece,   fragment," 

which    belongs    to    the    German    and    English    ORT,    originally 

denoting  a  certain   Place  —  or   certain   Piece  or  Part  of  EARTH. 

Thus    we  see,   how    ORD    and  ORD  A  coincide    with  each    other, 

as  the  one  relates  to  a  Place  or  Part,  and  the  other  to  the  idea 

of  Placing  —  Arranging,    &c.      I   find   adjacent    to   these    words, 

in   Mr.  Shaw's    Dictionary,     ORD,    "  A    Hammer,    Mallet,"   and 

ORDIN,  a  Mallet,  which  may  directly  belong  to  ORDA,  "  A  Piece, 

"  Fragment,"    as    the    Instrument,     which    breaks    things    into 

Pieces  ;    or  it  may  belong  to  a  race  of  words  denoting  violence 

of  action,   as    HURT,    HARD,    &c.  &c.      It    is    not    necessary    to 

produce  the  terms  in    Modern  Languages,    belonging   to  ORDO, 

ORDINO,   which  every  one  acknowledges,   Qrdre,  Ordonner,  (Fr.) 

&c.  &c.      The  n  in  ORDZW/S,  ORD/WO.  &c.  is  an  organical  addition 

to  the  D,  as  it  is  to  the  G  in  ORIG/W,  &c. 


ORD, 
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To  Splash,  Sprinkle  in  general, 

as  with  Water,  &c. 
ORDAN/OW,    (Gr.)    An    Earthen 

vessel. 
JORDAN,     or    JURDEN.     (Eng.) 

Matula,  an  Earthen  vessel. 


ORD,  ORDURE,  ARDA.  (French, 
Eng.  Gr.)  Filth,  or  Dirt,  as 
of  the  Earth. 

ARDO.  (Gr.)  Rigo,  Irrigo,  per- 
haps, originally,  ToDawb,  or 
Splash,  as  with  Dirt;  then 


\VHILE  I  am  examining  these  words  in  the  Dictionaries  of 
Modern  Languages,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  ORDWTT,  (Eng.  and  Fr. ) 
Filth,  Dung,  which  we  now  see  denotes  the  Dirt  of  the  EARTH. 
Skinner  refers  Ox.j)ure  to  the  French  word,  under  the  same 
form,  —  the  Italian  Ordura,  and  the  old  French  word  Ord,  Sor- 
didus ;  and  he  derives  them  all  from  Sordes,  "  rejecto  sibilo." 
Junius  produces  the  Greek  ARDA,  A^a,  which  Hesychius  explains 
by  MoXuo-po?,  Inquinamentum.  Junius  likewise  gives  us,  as  the 
parallel  Italian  term,  Lordezza,  which  Lye  derives  .from  the 
Islandic  Lort.  These  Lexicographers  might  have  produced  the 
Italian  Lordura,  from  which  Skinner  has  by  mistake  got  "his 
Ordura. — Lordura  has  only  an  accidental  coincidence  with  Ordure. 
This  word  and  Lordezza  belong  to  Lordo,  Foul,  and  to  Lort, 
(Island.)  as  Lye  supposes,  to  the  French  Laid,  the  Latin  Lutum, 
&c.  The  French  Etymologists  derive  ORD  from  Olidus.  While 
I  am  examining  this  term  in  Menage,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  another 
old  French  word,  ORCE,  which  signifies  c  The  Sides  of  a  Ship,' 
where  we  have  the  idea  of  the  ESK-OS,  (Efxof,)  the  Enclosing 
boundary.  To  the  Greek  ARDA,  (A^a,)  Filth,  should  perhaps 
be  directly  referred  another  Greek  word,  ARDO,  (A^u,  Rigo, 
Irrigo;  —  Potum  praebeo,  Adaquo,)  which  in  its  original  sense 
might  signify  "  To  be-foul,  be-daub,  be-spatter,  be-splash,"  and 

then 
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then  To  Throw  or  Splash  Water  over,  or  To  Water  in  general, 
A^stv  TOVS  Mi-nous,  ITTTTOV.  The  Greek  4>u£«  has  this  double  sense  of 
To  Dawb  and  To  Sprinkle,  $u%u,  Inquino,  Foedo,  Perfundo,  Rigo. 
In  Ardmos,  and  Ardethmos,  (Afaos,  AfaQpo?,  Irrigatio,)  I  cannot 
decide,  whether  the  DM,  TM,  be  a  significant  addition,  belonging 
to  DM,  the  Ground.  An  adjacent  term  to  ARDO,  (Af<L,)  is  ARDW, 
(Af&f,  Cuspis  teli ; — Anna,  quibus  cominus  pugnabant,)  the 
Point  or  Top  of  a  Weapon,  which  on  the  first  view  appears  very 
different  to  the  origin  of  4rdo,(Afa:')  yet  a  little  reflection  will 
at  once  explain  this  difficulty.  ARDIS,  (AoJ<?,)  as  denoting  the 
Point  or  Top  of  a  Weapon,  must  be  referred  to  the  ERDE,  the 
EARTH,  under  the  idea  of  the  Surface  or  Top;  and  thus  it  coincides 
with  the  words  produced  above,  ORDIOR,  &c.  The  Surface  of 
the  EARTH  under  one  idea  is  the  Top,  and  under  another  the 
Base  or  Bottom. 

To  ARDZS,  (Afa,  Cuspis  Teli,)  we  must  refer  the  old  English 
term  ORD,  "  Acies,  mucro,  cuspis,  [initium,]"  as  it  is  explained 
in  Lye's  Edition  of  Junius.  The  latter  produces  the  line  in 
Chaucer,  "  He  sticketh  him  upon  his  speres  ORDE."  The  Etymo- 
logists justly  refer  us  to  the  Saxon  ORD,  where  we  unequivocally 
see,  how  ARD/'S,  (Afa,)  is  connected  with  Cmo/or,  ORIGO,  &c. 
Lye  explains  ORD  by  "  Initium,  ORIGO,  &c.  Item  Acies,  Acumen, 
"  cuspis, — Apex."  An  adjacent  word  is  ORD-Fruma,  "  Principium, 
"  Initium,  ORIGO, — Auctor. — Item  Princeps,  Praecipuus."  In  the 
sense  of  Princeps  we  are  brought  to  the  idea  expressed  by 
ARCHE,  (A^ij,  Principium.)  Lye  has  another  article,  "  Or,  ORD. 
"  Cimbr.  Ar  et  ARD,  Initium,  Principium,  ORIGO,  Auctor." 
Lye  produces  the  following  passages  from  Chaucer:  "  That  of 
"  this  story  written  ORD  and  End;" — "  Of  this  broch  he  told 
"  him  ORD  and  End."  We  perceive,  that  OR  and  AR  belong  to 
ORD  and  ARD  ;  and  hence  we  shall  understand,  that  ORIOT  is 
attached  to  the  race  of  words  now  before  us.  The  sound  of  the 

R  is 
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R  is  frequently  connected  with  that  of  S1.  In  Greek,  we  know, 
Arren  and  Arsen,  (A^t/  and  Af<nji>,)  are  both  written ;  and  in  the 
ancient  form  of  the  Latin  Language,  many  words  now  written 
with  71  appeared  with  S,  as  Ara  was  written  Asa;  Era,  Eso, 
&c.  &c.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have 
ODH.  "  The  point  of  a  Spear,  sharp  end  of  any  thing,"  where 
the  sound  of  r  in  OrD,  Mucro,  &c.  is  lost. 

That  I  have  given  the  just  idea  respecting  the  derivation  of 
ARDZ'S,  (A^xJ/j,)  will  be  evident  from  the  term  preceding  it,  which 
actually  denotes  the  Base ;  —  ARD^W,  (Af<V,  Funditus,  plane, 
omnino,)  '  From  the  Base  or  Foundation,  Altogether,  Entirely,  &c.' 
This  the  Etymologists  derive  from  Ayu,  Tollo.  An  adjacent  term 
is  Anoanion,  (Af&wMr,  Vas  fictile ; — Vas  ex  quo  pecudes  bibunt; — 
Vas  quod  ante  fores  defunctorum  ponebatur,  ut  ex  eo  se  ad- 
spergerent  introeuntes,)  which  the  Lexicographers  derive  from 
Ardo,  (Afa,  Irrigo,)  because  it  was  a  Vessel  used  for  Water. 
This  perhaps  may  be  so;  yet  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  word 
ARDAH/OW,  (AgSaviov,  Vas  fictile,)  may  possibly  be  contained  in  its 
first  sense,  and  denote  literally  the  EARTHEN  Vessel.  The  JOR- 
DAN or  JURDEN,  Matula,  seems  to  mean  only  the  EARTHEN 
Vessel.  We  have  seen  the  Danish  names  for  the  EARTH  under 
the  forms  of  JORD,  JORDEN.  Skinner  derives  Jordan  from  Gor, 
Stercus,  and  Den,  Cubile,  "  et  secundario  quodvis  receptaculum, 
"  q.  d.  Gr.  Sicaro^e/oi/."  The  same  Lexicographer  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  his  readers,  that  it  is  not  derived,  "  ut  prima  fronte 
"  videri  possit,  a  Jordane  fluvio,  q.  d.  Urinae  alveus." 

The  English  word  ARCH,  as  ARCH-Bishop,  £c.,  belongs,  we 
know,  to  ARCHE,  (A^,)  &c.  The  term  is  applied  likewise  to 
bad  and  ludicrous  objects,  &c.,  which  are  eminent  in  their  kind,  as 
'  ARCH  Rogue,'  and  '  ARCH  Fellow.'  Junius  has  produced  the 
parallel  terms  in  other  Languages,  as  Arch,  (Fr.)  Archi,  Arc,  or 
Arci,  &c.  (Ital.  Span.)  Arts,  (Belgic,)  JErce,  Arce,  Erce,  (Sax.); 

and 
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and  he  might  have  added  the  German  Erz,  &c.  &c.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  produce  the  acknowledged  derivatives  of  Arche,  (A^,) 
which  every  where  abound,  as  Archives,  the  ORIGINAL  —  Funda- 
mental—  Authentic  place  for  preserving  records,  &c.,  Architrave, 
Architecture,  &c.  &c.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary, 
ARD  is  used  for  ARCH,  as  ARD-Easbuig,  j4rch-B\shop,  Ano-Aingal, 
Arch-Knge\ ;  but  whether  it  should  be  considered,  as  directly 
belonging  to  ARCH  and  its  parallels,  I  cannot  decide.  ARD 
means  "  High,  Lofty,  Eminent,  Excellent;"  and  AIRDE  likewise 
means  "  Height,  Eminence,  Highness."  The  term  AIRDE  is 
adjacent  to  AIRD,  "  A  Coast,  quarter,  cardinal  point,"  which 
I  have  shewn  to  mean  the  certain  Spot  or  EARTH.  As  AIRD 
denotes  a  Cardinal  Point  by  way  of  distinction,  for  '  The  Coast, 
'  or  Quarter,'  so  AIRDE  may  mean  the  EARTH,  or  Spot  by  way 
of  distinction,  or  the  High — the  Elevated  Spot;  or  it  might 
denote  the  EARTH,  the  Top,  or  Surface  of  the  EARTH,  in  which 
sense  it  would  coincide  with  the  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to 
ARCHE,  (A^.)  In  these  coincidences  it  is  impossible  to  decide, 
without  full  evidence,  respecting  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  the  various  terms  in 
Irish  and  Galic  belonging  to  these  words  AIRDE,  ARD,  which 
denote  what  is  High — Great,  Eminent,  or  Illustrious,  as  Aird~ 
chur,  Power,  Ard-Riogh,  "  A  Monarch,"  Airdgheoin,  "  Great  Noise, 
"  Tempest,  Hurricane,"  &c.  &c.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  Dictionary  we  have  "  Aireach.  Noble,  a  noble  person," 
which  is  probably  from  "  Aire.  A  name  to  the  different  ranks  of 
Nobility;"  but  Aire  itself  belongs  to  the  Elements  ARS. 

In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  EiRGam, 
"  To  Arise,  pass,  advance,"  and  EIRIGH,  A  Viceroy,  Chief 
"  Governor,"  where  we  have  the  two  senses  of  ARCHO,  (Af^a, 
Incipio,  Initium  fucio;  —  Principium,  Auctor,  vel  Origo  sum;  — 
Principatum  obtineo,  impero,  dominor,  praesum,)  the  Foundation, 

ORIGIN, 
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ORIGIN,  from  which  things  Arise,  and  on  which  they  are  sup- 
ported,   and    the   Principal    or   Chief,   in    general,   as    to   power, 
command,  authority,   &c.      In   the  same   column    of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary  we   have   EIRIS,   «'  An    .flfra,   an   Account  of  Time," 
which  may  mean  the  point  of  Time,  from  which  things  Com- 
mence; or  the  Duration  of  Time,  that  which  Lasts,   or  Endures, 
as    things    Placed    on    a    firm    Foundation,    &c.       flLra   probably 
belongs  to  it,  which  I  have  considered  in  another  place.     In  the 
same  column   of   Mr.  Shaw's   Dictionary    we  have   EiRsam,   To 
Arise,  and  the  preceding  term  is  EIRRSCE,   "  A   Trunk,  stump," 
which  means  the  Base  or  Foundation.     In  Welsh,  A.Rcnafael  is 
"  To  Ascend,  to  Exalt,  to  Rise,  or  Lift  up,"  and  Dyrchafael  has 
a  similar  meaning,   "  An  Ascending,   a  going  up,"  &c.      In  the 
same  column  of  Mr.  Richards'  Welsh   Dictionary  we  have  ARCH, 
a  Chief,   as   in  Archesgob,    An    ARCH-BISHOP;    and    I  find  in  the 
same  column  ARCH<?«,  "  Clothing,  Apparel.     It  seems  to  signify 
"  properly  a  Shoe,   Patten,   or  any  thing  worn  on  the  Foot."     If 
the  original   idea  of  the  word  was  that  of  something  covering 
the   Foot,    it   might  be  considered   as   the  part  treading   on   the 
Base  or  Surface  of  the  EARTH;    and  from  thence  it  was  applied 
to    a    covering    for    other    parts :     Yet    it    may   mean   the    En- 
closure,  and  belong  to  a  word  in  the  preceding  column,   ARCH, 
"  A  Chest,  a  Coffer" — An  ARK;  as  I  have  conjectured  in  another 
place. 

The  term  Admiral,  which  has  so  much  embarrassed  the 
•  Etymologists,  might  possibly  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words, 
ARD,  High,  &c.  It  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Italian 
Ammiraglio,  the  Spanish  Almirante,  the  German  Ammiral,  the 
Belgic  Ammirael,  the  French  Admiral  or  Amiral,  the  Modern 
Greek  A/*^«x<o?,  &c.  &c. ;  and  is  derived  by  some  from  the  Arabic 
Emir,  Dominus— by  others  from  Emir  and  AX;of,  Marinus,  —  from 
the  German  Ampt,  Munus,  Meer,  Mare,  and  All,  Totus,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

This 
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This  is  a  word  of  great  difficulty.  It  should  certainly  seem  on  the 
first  view  as  if  Mare,  or  its  parallel  words  Meer,  &c.  were  a  part 
of  the  composition.  When  we  learn,  however,  what  the  French 
Etymologists  have  unequivocally  proved,  that  Admiral  meant 
originally  Chief  or  Governour  in  general,  and  not  the  Chief  at 
Sea,  this  idea  must  be  abandoned.  It  certainly  seems,  as  the 
French  Critics  suppose,  as  if  the  word  came  to  us  from  the 
East  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  that  it  is  taken  from  the 
Arabic  Emir.  In  this  opinion  we  should  probably  rest ;  yet  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  what  no  Etymologist  has  noticed,  that  in 
the  Galic  and  Irish  Dialects  of  the  Celtic  we  have  "  ARDMHAIR^/S, 
"  An  Admiral,"  where  surely  the  Ardmhair  belongs  to  Admir  in 
Admir-al;  and  the  ARD,  whatever  might  be  the  origin,  was 
certainly  intended  to  belong  to  ARD,  High,  &c.  I  state  my 
position  in  these  words,  because,  if  the  Galic  Ardmhair  belongs 
to  Admir,  and  was  recently  introduced  from  it,  into  the  Celtic 
Dialects,  the  form  of  ARD  in  Ardmhair  was  assuredly  adopted  by 
the  introducer  of  the  word,  that  it  might  coincide  with  Ard, 
signifying  High.  But  there  seems  in  this  Celtic  term  to  be 
another  significant  portion.  The  Mhair  was  intended  to  express 
nearly  the  same  as  Ard,  and  to  belong  to  MOR,  (Gal.)  "  Great, 
"  Noble."  The  Element  MR  has  the  same  meaning  through 
the  whole  compass  of  Language,  and  hence  we  have  the  Arabic 
term  Emir.  In  Galic  we  find  a  compound  of  this  Element  MR, 
as  Mormhaor,  "  A  Lord  Mayor,  High  Steward,  an  Earl,  Lord." 
In  Welsh,  Maer  is  "  A  Mayor,  Provost,"  &c.  Hence  is  derived 
our  Surname  Moore,  and  the  English  term  for  Greatness  or 
Abundance,  More.  Hence  we  have  Maro,  and  Homer,  which  is 
nothing  but  Emir.  The  Omer-os,  (Op^e?,  Obses,)  the  Hostage, 
is  still  the  Emir,  or  Illustrious  personage,  given  up  as  a  Security. 

ARD,  in  the  Persian  ARDEJ/UT,   from  which  the  Greeks  have 
formed  with  great  precision  their  term  ARTAxerxes,  (4f?P&fi*0 

means 
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means  ARD,  High.  The  name  Arthur  might  be  a  word  of  the 
same  kind,  though  it  perhaps  belongs  to  the  Welsh  Aruthr, 
Wonderful,  which  is  a  compound  of  Ar  and  Uthr,  bearing  the 
same  meaning.  The  formation  of  this  term  Artaxerxes  by  the 
Greeks  has  been  the  subject  of  cavil ;  yet  no  word,  passing  from 
one  Language  to  another,  has  been  more  faithfully  recorded. 
Nothing  can  be  expected  or  be  performed  in  point  of  minuteness, 
but  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  word  by  adopting  cognate  Con- 
sonants. In  the  representation  ARDEsA/r  no  more  has  been  or 
can  be  accomplished.  The  ARDE  corresponds  with  the  A^T«, 
ARTA,  of  the  Greek;  and  the  Shir  is  the  Xer  or  k$ER ;  so  that 
A.RDE-Shir  is  h.RTA-kser.  The  Es,  we  know,  is  the  Greek  ter- 
mination. The  X  or  KS  after  the  R  seems  to  have  been 
a  sound  annexed  to  R,  which  to  a  Grecian  ear  resembled  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  syllable  or  word  KSER,  quasi  KsER-/fo. 
The  sound  of  S  is  perpetually  connected  with  R.  Hence  it  has 
arisen,  that  R  and  S  are  adjacent  to  each  other  in  the  Alphabet. 
The  words  in  the  present  form  of  the  Latin  Language,  which 
are  written  with  R,  were  anciently  written  with  S,  as  Ara,  Asa, 
Ero,  Eso ;  and  in  Greek,  we  know,  Arren  and  Arsen,  (A^v,  A^f,) 
are  used  for  each  other.  In  the  modern  Persian  alphabet, 
adopted  from  the  Arabs,  the  letters  R  and  Z  are  adjacent  to 
each  other,  and  the  characters,  by  which  they  are  represented, 
are  the  same,  except  that  one  of  these  letters  has  a  dot 
prefixed  to  it,  j  r,  j  z. —  The  Shir  and  Kser  in  these  words 
belong,  I  imagine,  to  Sir,  Sire,  Czar,  KUR-IOS,  (Ku^,)  &c.  &c. 
The  name  XzR-xes  is  XERAC-^S  in  4rta-XERx-es,  without  the 
Epithet  ARTA.  Mr.  Richardson  observes,  that  Arde-Shir  was 
called  Bahaman.  The  term  Bahaman  is  a  compound,  bearing 
the  same  meaning,  from  Baha,  or  Bahar,  Great,  and  Man,  corre- 
sponding with  our  term  Man,  the  Illustrious  Being.  The  DAR  in 
DAR-/WS  is  only  another  form  of  Shir,  Xer,  DS  R.  Mr.  Richardson 
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has  observed,  that  Dara  is  synonymous  with  Sha,  and  signifies 
in  Persian  a  King ;  though  he  makes  Darab  to  mean,  Possessed 
by  or  found  on  Water.  He  attributes  these  two  names,  Dara 
and  Darab,  to  the  King,  who  reigned  before  the  Prince,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Darius  Codomannus  ;  and  he  produces  a  narrative 
recorded  by  the  Persian  Historians,  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  this 
name.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Dara  means  the  same  in  both 
these  words,  whatever  real  or  pretended  story  the  Persian 
Historians  may  produce  to  confirm  this  Etymological  conjecture 
respecting  the  name  of  Darab.  The  Sha  &Ji>  in  Modern  Persian 
for  a  King,  is  quasi  Shar,  corresponding  with  Dar,  Dara. 

Another  Persian  word  for  a  King,  as  a  Royal  Surname,  is 
jy*>^  Ksru ;  which  is  commonly  represented  by  Khosrou,  with 
the  breathing  between  the  K  and  S,  but  which  I  consider  to  be 
quasi  Ksoru,  and  to  belong  to  the  Element  SR.  In  the  name 
CYAXER-^,  which  is  meant  to  represent  Chosrou,  we  see  the 
breathing  before  the  R  preserved.  In  Ahasuerus  or  Achasuerus, 
as  it  is  sometimes,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  represented,  we  see  in 
Chasuer  —  the  Cyaxer  and  the  Chosrou.  Whether  the  Ac  be  quasi 
Arc  or  Ard,  I  cannot  decide.  In  the  name  of  CYRHS,  the  CYR 
still  represents  the  XER,  Shir,  &c.  The  sound  of  s,  which 
I  conceive  to  be  annexed  to  R,  seems  to  shew  itself  in  Cyrus  or 
Kuros,  (Ku£>o?;)  as  the  addition  of  the  s  appears  to  have  been 
intended  to  represent  the  name,  though  the  form  os  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
Language,  and  the  s  was  afterwards  dropt  for  the  same  reason. 
The  mode,  in  which  this  name  is  commonly  expressed,  is  Coresh; 
and  Isaiah  represents  it  by  CHID  CURS,  where  we  unequivocally 
see  the  s  expressed.  We  see.  likewise  the  s  annexed  to  the  R 
in  the  name  Achasuerus,  tynv^nN  AC/iSURUS.  The  Chsurus,  in 
this  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  representation,  precisely,  we  see,  co- 
incides with  the  Greek  Kuros,  (KUJO?.)  Chosrou  is  likewise  often 
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represented  by  Chosroes.  We  now  understand,  that  the  Greeks 
had  good  cause  for  adding  their  x  or  ks  to  the  R  in  XERX-W 
or  KSERKS-«?£;  and  that  their  Xrx,  Ksrks,  or  Csrcs,  is  a  just 
representation  of  the  Hebrew  Crs  in  Curs,  the  Chaldee  Chsrs  in 
Chsurus;  as  likewise  of  the  Crsh  in  Coresh,  the  CTzsrs  in  Chosroes, 
and  of  the  ATrs  or  Crs  in  Kuros,  (Kufoj,)  and  Cyrus.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  more  intelligible  and  consistent  than  the  process, 
by  which  this  apparent  variety  has  been  produced.  Let  us 
imagine,  that  the  Elementary  form  is  KS,  DS,  S,  &c.  j  R-s; 
that  the  s  succeeding  the  R  is  an  organical  addition,  which 
sometimes  appears ;  and  that  a  vowel  breathing  is  sometimes 
inserted  between  the  symbols  representing  the  first  letter  of  the 
Radical,  as  likewise  between  the  R  and  the  organical  s. 

The  Chronologists  find  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  eeras, 
in  which  the  Princes  under  these  names  lived,  and  in  reconciling 
their  history  with  the  Persian  records.  The  Sacred  Writers,  as 
well  as  the  Grecian  Historians,  have  been  condemned  for  their 
negligence  or  perversion  in  their  account  of  these  Princes.  We 
shall  now  understand,  from  this  view  of  the  question,  without 
discussing  the  nature  of  the  Historical  facts,  how  these  apparent 
incongruities  may  have  arisen.  First  we  must  observe,  that  all 
these  names  are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  origin; — secondly, 
that  some  of  them  are  Royal  titles,  common  to  different  persons, 
as  CZAR,  a  term  belonging  to  the  race,  at  present  actually  is  j 
and  thirdly,  that  others  of  them  are  names,  applied  to  particular 
persons.  Now,  as  long  as  these  names,  thus  related  to  each 
other,  remain  in  a  Language  well  understood,  under  the  same 
characters ;  their  different  forms,  arising  from  different  vowels 
and  from  different  Cognate  Consonants,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  different  symbols  uniformly  applied  to  the  same  purpose, 
will  be  sufficient  to  mark  out  with  all  due  precision  the  different 
offices,  which  they  were  intended  to  execute.  But  when  these 
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names  pass  into  other  Languages  and  Characters,  and  have  under- 
gone the  process  of  change  annexed  to  this  operation,  the  record 
only  of   their  affinity  remains    to    the  eye   of  the   Etymologist ; 
while  the  distinctions,  which  marked  their  difference,  have  been 
obliterated.     Thus   the  forms   of  Sir,   Sire,   and    Czar,   are  fully 
sufficient   to   distinguish,    in    a    Language    well   understood,    the 
different  offices,  which  they  are  intended  to  execute ;    but  under 
any  other  representation,  Se^o?,  2«fo?,  ax^}  or  when  again  brought 
into   the  same  characters,  Seros,  Seiros,  Zaros,  Xaros,  or  Ksaros, 
we  are  no  longer   able  to   discover  the  different   personages,  or 
titles   of  respect,    which  these  terms    originally  marked  and  de- 
signated.    If  Sir  and  Sire  represented  the  names  of  two  successive 
Kings,  we  should  not  be  able  to  discover,  in  the  representation 
Seros,  Seiros,  &c.,  which  of  these  Kings  was  intended.     Nothing 
can   decide  on   this  point,  but  the  coincidence  of  the  Historical 
facts,  which   belong  to  each  of  these  Personages.      In  a  word,  if 
a  race  of  Kings  are  represented  by  the  same  Elementary  characters, 
expressing  either  the  names  of  Individuals,  or  used  as  common 
Titles,   we  cannot  determine,   when  these  names  are  represented 
in  other  Languages  and  under  other  Characters,  to  which  of  these 
Kings  the  names  thus  represented  are  to  be  referred,  unless  from 
the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  particular  Histories,  connected 
with  their  lives. 

On  the  whole  we  may  observe,  that  it  would  betray  in  us  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  presumption  and  ignorance,  if  we  should 
proceed  to  charge  with  negligence  and  perversion  writers  of  good 
name  and  credit,  who  may  appear  to  have  confounded  Persons 
and  events ;  unless  we  are  fully  .possessed  with  the  nature  of 
these  Etymological  difficulties,  and  unless  we  are  amply  provided 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  Historical  information  in  the  most 
minute  particulars;  from  which  alone,  in  many  cases,  the  identity 
of  Persons  can  be  decided.  —  These  observations  on  the  different 
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forms,  which  names  assume,  will  be  found  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  various  parts  of  our  Etymological  Enquiries ;  and 
they  will  operate,  I  trust,  in  correcting  that  vulgar  error,  so 
familiar  and  inveterate  even  among  the  most  enlightened  Scholars, 
which  persists  in  repeating,  that  the  Greeks  have  been  the  great 
confounders  and  corrupters  of  names.  —  The  Greeks  have  in 
general  performed  all,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit. 
They  have  retained  the  Cognate  Consonants,  which  are  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  record  of  the  Person  intended,  when  no  difficulty 
arises  from  different  names  under  the  same  Elementary  characters. 
They  have  not  done  more,  indeed,  than  other  nations  have  done; 
but  they  have  performed  their  duty  with  equal  accuracy,  and 
their  labours  have  been  more  extensive  and  important.  It  is 
marvellous  to  observe,  with  what  accuracy  and  precision  the 
record  of  Names,  or,  I  might  say,  of  Human  Speech  in  general, 
has  been  preserved  in  the  symbolical  representation  of  letters, 
not  only  among  those,  who  have  recorded  their  own  Language, 
but  even  by  those,  who  have  recorded  words  belonging  to  other 
Languages,  totally  dissimilar  in  form  and  character. 

We  have  seen,  that  AiRD-gheoin  means  "  Great  noise,  tem- 
"  pest,  Hurricane."  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  Hurricane, 
which  belongs  to  the  French  Houragan,  or  Ouragan.  The 
French  Etymologists  suppose,  that  Ouragan,  Huracan,  (Span.) 
is  a  term  in  the  Language  of  the  Natives  of  Havanna,  Jamaica, 
&c.  This  might  be  the  fact;  and  yet  it  might  still  belong  to  the 
Celtic  Airdgheoin.  The  word  however  is  not  related  to  its 
original  term  through  so  remote  a  medium.  The  succeeding 
word  to  AIRD,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  is  AIRD,  "  State,  order, 
"improvement;"  and  the  next  is  AIRD,  "Happiness,"  which 
no  doubt  are  attached  to  each  other.  AIRD,  ORDER,  belongs,  we 
see,  to  the  race  of  words  which  I  have  before  examined.  The 
succeeding  term  is  dinibheandham,  To  Cut,  which  I  must  leave 
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the  Celtic  Scholar  with  this  clue  before  him  to  explain.  The 
terms  for  Cutting  are  commonly  derived  from  the  operation  of 
Cutting  the  Ground  in  Ploughing,  &c.,  as  Tailler  belongs  to 
Tellus,  &c.  &c.  AIRD  in  this  verb  might  belong  to  ,AIRD, 
"  A  coast,  quarter,"  &c.,  under  the  idea  of  a  Part — To  divide 
into  Parts.  The  Latin  ARDUUS,  denoting  High,  might  belong 
to  the  Celtic  ARD,  "  High,  Lofty,"  &c. ;  yet  it  may  be  attached 
to  HARD,  HARSH,  as  denoting  that,  which  is  HARD  or  Difficult 
to  ascend.  ARDWWS  is  explained  by  Robert  Ainsworth,  "  Inac- 
"  cessible,  High,  Lofty,  Steep  —  HARD,  Troublesome,  Difficult," 
&c.  &c.  A.K.DUUS  is  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to  ARD<?O; 
and  they  belong  to  each  other,  though  with  somewhat  of  a  dif- 
ferent turn  of  meaning,  as  I  shew  in  another  place. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  our  ancient  term  ERST  must 
be  referred  to  this  race  of  words.  The  Etymologists  remind  us 
of  Ere,  and  refer  us  likewise  to  the  Saxon  JErista,  Primus,  and 
the  German  Erist.  In  modern  German  it  is  written  ERSTE,  the 
First;  and  in  Saxon  we  have  various  forms  of  this  word,  as 
/ERST,  ^REST,  ./EROST,  /ERTHON,  &c.  Adjacent  to  these  words 
we  have  /Err,  JErra,  Prior,  J&RS,  Anus,  Podex.  We  have  like- 
wise ^EREST,  Resurrectio.  This  will  remind  us  of  our  word 
ARISE,  which  may  mean  either  To  come  forward,  as  from  a  Base — 
a  First  or  ORIGINAL  Source,  or  it  may  be  derived  from  the  idea 
of  Stirring  up  the  Ground.  We  know,  that  Rise  is  another  form 
of  Arise;  and  the  difficulty  is  to  decide,  which  form  was  the 
primitive  one.  Under  the  Element  RS  we  have  a  race  of  words, 
bearing  the  same  meaning,  and  referring  to  the  same  object,  as 
those  under  ARS.  In  old  English  we  have  the  form  ARS,  with 
'  a  breathing  before  the  R,  corresponding  with  JErost,  Arise,  &c. 
In  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  ARIST  occurs.  The  Poet, 
speaking  of  a  "  Welked  flourette,"  or  withered  flower,  says, 

it  blew,  itte  florished,  and  dyd  welle."    (Eclogue  III.  51.) 

The 
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The  flower  Arising  blew  and  flourished. — The  English  word  First 
or  /-!RST  should  probably  be  considered  as  only  another  form 
of  ERST,  with  the  labial  breathing  f  added.  The  Etymologists 
refer  it  to  the  Saxon  First,  the  Islandic  Fyrstur,  the  Runic  Fyrst, 
the  Greek  Feristos,  (fa^TOf,)  the  Danish  Forste,  and  the  Belgic 
Veurst,  Eerst,  &c.,  all  which  they  derive  from  Fore,  Antea,  or 
Fuhren,  Ducere,  &c.  &c. 

We  shall  instantly  agree,  that  our  vulgar  English  word  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  person,  on  which  we  sit,  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  the  EARTH,  as  the  ARCHE,  (A^,  Fundamentum,)  the 
Base;  precisely  as  Fundament  does  to  the  Fundamentum  or  Foun- 
dation. This  vulgar  term  appears  in  various  Languages;  as  the 
Saxon  Ears,  the  German  Arsch,  the  Belgic  Aers,  the  Danish 
Artz,  which  the  Etymologists  have  produced,  who  refer  us  more- 
over to  the  Greek  Orros,  (O^o?,  pars  subjecta  testiculis,)  and 
ARCHOS,  (Af%<??,  Princeps,  Dux;  —  Podex,  Intestinum  rectum.) 
The  Greek  Orros  is  probably  quasi  ORSOS,  as  Arren  and  ARS<?» 
(A^v,  Af<nji>,)  belong  to  each  other.  An  adjacent  term  to  this 
vulgar  word  in  Skinner  is  Arseversy,  which  he  derives  from  the 
French  Revers.  It  means  the  bottom  or  Fundamental  part,  Fersum, 
turned  upwards ;  and  it  has  the  same  meaning,  though  with  an 
opposite  process,  as  Topsy  Turvy ;  where  we  have  the  Top  thrown 
to  the  Bottom  or  Turf.  Junius  under  the  same  vulgar  term 
produces  the  Saxon  name  for  a  Medlar,  corresponding  with 
a  gross  English  name  for  the  same  fruit,  to  which  there  is  an 
allusion  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  (A.  II.  S.  i.)  Junius  observes, 
likewise,  "  Ab  eodem  quoque  Ars,  compositione  non  inelegant!, 
"  Mergulus  Ang.  dicitur  Arsfoot,  B.  Aersvoet,  at  Cym.  Tindroed 
"  nuncupatur,  a  Tin,  Podex,  et  Droed,  Pes:  Prorsus  ut  nwyo<rx.eXt$at. 
f(  Grsci,  Hesycliio  teste,  non  modo  Mergulum  dixere  a  pedibus 
"  podici  junctis,  verum  etiam  brevi  atque  humili  corpore  homun- 
"  cionem  et  paullum  supra  terrain  exstantem."  —  We  shall  now 
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understand,  that  the  Greek  Ezomai,  (E^a*,)  To  sit,  is  nothing 
but  To  EA/TH,  Erz,  or  Ez,  To  be  or  be  fixed  upon  the  EA^TH, 
as  a  Base,  Seat.  Hence  Eoos  signifies  a  Base  —  Foundation,  and 
that  which  is  Fixed  or  Erected,  on  a  firm  Base  or  Foundation, 
as  a  House,  Temple,  &c.,  (E<Jc?,  Sedes,  sella;  —  Delubrum,  tern- 
plum,  sedes  ;  —  Simulacrum}  —  Firmamentum,  Basis.)  In  Enra 
we  have  another  form,  and  this  word  likewise  signifies  Podex, 
for  the  same  reason,  (Efya,  Sella,  Sedes  ;  —  Basis;  —  Podex  hominis; 
—  Latrina.)  In  Saxon,  HjERTHan  signifies  "  Testiculi,  pudenda 
"  virilia;"  and  again,  HERTH-belig  is  "  Viscus  ;  —  i.e.  Pellis  in 
"  qua  includuntur  testiculi.  Scrotum,  (ab  HJERTH^W,  Testiculi, 
"  et  belig,  Venter.)"  I  shall  shew  in  another  Volume,  that  Tail 
belongs  to  Tellus. 

The  Lexicographers  explain  Onowr  by  "  To  Begin,  properly 
"  to  Spin  or  Weave,  —  Aranea  ORDITUR  telas."  The  sense  of 
To  Weave  is  derived,  I  believe,  from  the  idea  of  Placing  in  due 
ORDER  the  threads.  The  Etymologists  produce  under  ORD/or 
the  term  in  Hesychius,  ORD^ma,  Ofapa,  which  he  explains  by 
'H  ToXumj  TUV  epuv,  Lana  carpta,  et  operi  parata.  To  ORoior 
belong  the  French  OuRDzr,  and  the  Italian  ORvire,  To  Warp,  &c. 
The  term  OURT  occurs  in  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  and 
seems  to  be  directly  connected  with  OuRD/'r.  In  The  Battle  of 
Hastings,  No.  2.  William  commands  his  Soldiers  to  "  Dare  to 
"  closer  fyghte," 

"  The  Saxonnc  warryor,  that  dyd  so  entwyne, 

"  Like  the  neshe  bryon  and  the  eglantine, 

"  Orre  Cornish  wrastlers  at  a  Hocktyde  game. 

"  The  Norniannes,  all  emarchialld  in  a  lyne, 

"To  the  OURT  arraie  of  the  thight  Saxonnes  came." 

(Ver.  574.  &c.) 

Dean  Milles  strangely  explains  OURT  by  "  Out,  or  Open;"  but 
we  perceive,  that  the  meaning  is  directly  the  opposite.  The 
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arraie  of  the  Saxons,  says  the  Poet,  set  thick  or  close  together, 
was  OURT  or  interwoven,  one  part  with  another,  like  the  Briony 
Entwining  with  the  Eglantine,  or  like  two  Wrestlers  grappling 
with  each  other. 

In  Hebrew,  r»N  ARG   signifies    «  To  Weave ;"   and  to  this 
Mr.  Parkhurst  has   referred    the   Greek  Arachne,  (Afa^vij.)      The 
parallel  terms  to  ARACHNE,  or  ARACHNE,  (A^«%v^,  Araneus,  vel 
Aranea,  A^a^vi;,  Aranea,  Tela  Aranea,)  are  the  Latin  Aranea,  the 
French    Araigne'e,    the    Italian    Ragno,    the   Spanish   Arana,    &c. 
Whether    these    terms    belong   to    the    Hebrew    word    I    cannot 
decide.      In  another  place  I   have  suggested  a  different  source. — 
1  cannot  decide,   moreover,  whether  the  Hebrew  word  should   be 
considered    as    directly    attached    to    ORD/or;    but   we  shall    not 
doubt,   when  we  see  the  terms  with  which  it  is  connected,  that 
it  must  be  referred  to  the  same  spot.      In  the  three  succeeding 
columns  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's    Lexicon  are   the   following   words  : 
ARC/i,    "To  go  in  a  track,   and  as  a  N.     A  common  road, 
highway,    path,   a  constant  course,  or  settled  customary  way." 
ARK.    "  The    idea    of  this    word    is    Length,    Long,"—tr\K 
ARG,  (Chaldee,)    V>N  ARZ,   (Heb.)—  p*  ARK,  (Chaldee,)    the 
EARTH,  as  this  Lexicographer  has  explained  them.      We  perceive, 
that  :HN  ARG,  To  Weave,   denotes  the  regular  Courses  —  Paths, 
(if  I  may  so  express  it,)  or  Lengths  of  the  Threads.     We  cannot 
but  note,   that  Trarna  has  the  same  relation  to   Trames.     We  see, 
that  mN  ARCh  belongs  to  the  Greek  ERchomai,  (E^o^a/,  Eo.) 

The  succeeding  word  to  these  two  last  Hebrew  terms  is 
BHN  ARS,  which  signifies  "  To  betroth,  or  Espouse."  Castell 
produces  BHK  ARS,  "  Sponsione  promisit;"  and  the  preceding 
word  is  CSHN  ARS,  nantf  ARST,  "  Pronunciatum,  petitio,  pec. 
"  Fundamentalis  Praecipua,  Principals, "  under  which  he  produces, 
as  parallel  with  the  same  Radical,  the  Syriac  ARSC/0,  Monarcha, 
"  Princeps,  Primas,"  and  the  Samaritan  ARS,  "  Caput,  Autor, 

"  Princeps ; 
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"  Princeps ;  —  It.  Basis,   Fundamentum ;"  where,  in   the  sense  of 
the  Base,  or  Foundation,    we   are  again   brought  to   the  race  of 
words,  which   I  am  now   discussing.     The  sense  of  ty~iN  ARS, 
"  To    betroth,    or   espouse,"    may   mean    the   Firm,    Established 
contract,  or  the  Foundation  or  Beginning  of  the  future  Marriage, 
and  afterwards  the  Marriage  itself.     Whatever  be  the  union  of 
this  word  with  the  EARTH  ;  the  terms,  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
will  convince  us,   that  such  a  relation  must  exist.     Castell  pro- 
duces a  Chaldee  term,  D"IN  ARS,  with  a  final  D  S  instead  of  V  S, 
which  he  has  explained  by  "  Desponsavit ;"  and  here  we  are  brought 
to  the  same  spot  by  other  senses  of  the  word.      One  derivative  of 
this    word   means   Hortulanus,   as  he   explains   it;    and   another, 
c<  Hortorum  et  agrorum  cultura."     He  likewise  produces  under 
this  word,   as  a  parallel  term,  the  Arabic  (j»j\  ARS,  Aravit.      In 
Arabic,  (j*-jj£  ARUS  means  tc  A  Bridegroom,"  which  the  Persians 
have  adopted.     An   Arabic    word    in   the   same   column    of  Mr. 
Richardson's  Dictionary,  (j&jf-  ARUZ,  among  its  various  senses, 
denotes  "  A  way,  a  track;   a  border,  confine,  limit;"   where  we 
have  the  original  idea  of  the  word.     In  the  next  column  we  have 
Oj-c  URUK,  "  Roots,  origins,"  and  \jtu.f-  ARYZ,  "  Broad,  large, 
"  much."      The    preceding    word    to    ARYZ    is    (J^.f-    ARISH, 
"  A  shade  from  the  sun,  an  arbour,  a  bower,"  which  is  connected 
with  (ji-yc   ARSH,   "  A  Throne,   chair  of  state  —  The  roof  of  a 
"  House."     The  sense  of  the  Roof  and  the  Throne  refers  to  the 
Top  —  High  Situation;    and  the  Arbour   is    probably  the  Roofed 
or  Shaded  Place.     These  points,  however,  must  be  adjusted  by 
the    Arabic  Scholar,    from   a  diligent  enquiry   into  the   peculiar 
meaning  of  the  word.      In  the   same  column,   there   is   another 
Arabic   term,   under   our    Radical  ARZ,   ^j&f-    AREZ,    which  has 
a  great  variety  of  senses,  and  which  the  adepts  in  that  Language 
must  likewise  reconcile  with  the  original  notion,  whatever  it  may 
be.     I  must  observe,  however,  that  among  other  senses,  it  means 

x  "  Breadth, 
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"  Breadth,  amplitude*  width.  —  A  Side,  a  tract,  confine,  border, 
"  extremity.  —  The  Foot  or  Base  of  a  Mountain."  In  the  same 
column  we  have  likewise  the  Arabic  O,c  ARD,  ARID,  URID, 
"  i.  The  Basis  of  a  hill.  2.  Hard,  stiff,  (penis.)"  The  same  Arabic 
word  IRS  (^jj\  which  means  "  Inheritance,  Heritage,  Hereditary 
"  right,"  and  which  I  have  supposed  to  signify  the  Possessor  of 
EARTH  or  Land,  means  likewise  "  A  Root,  stability,  the  principal, 
"any  thing  agreeable  to  ancient  Hereditary  Custom. — Ashes, 
"  the  Remains,  Residue;"  which  belongs  to  the  EARTH,  under 
the  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation,  and  not  under  the  notion  of 
Hereditary  Custom.  The  Ashes  may  mean  the  dirt  of  the  EARTH, 
or  what  lies  upon  the  HEARTH,  EARTH,  or  Ground.  The  Arabic 
term  AREZ  ^^-  denoting  Breadth,  and  the  Hebrew  TIN*  ARK, 
Long,  will  remind  us  of  the  Greek  EURUS,  (Eu^uf,  Latus.) 

Another  Greek  word,  OREGO,  (o^tyu,  vel  pedes  vel  manus 
extendo,)  denotes  Extension  —  in  Space  or  EARTH;  and  we  shall 
be  convinced,  that  the  word  is  derived  from  this  spot,  when  we 
remember  the  adjacent  term  ORGtiia,  (Ogyvia,  Spatium  interjectum 
vel  inter  pedes  divaricantes  vel  ambas  manus  expansas ;  Ulna;  — 
Passus,  &c.)  A  Step,  which  signifies  a  measure  on  the  Land  or 
EARTH.  In  the  ordinary  Vocabularies  both  these  words  are 
considered  as  roots.  OREGO  aRd  ORGuia,  (o^yea,  pedes  extendo, 
OqyvM,  Spatium  interjectum  inter  pedes  divaricantes, —  Passus,) 
relate  to  a  Step,  T^«?  /*ei/  O^ar  tuv,  Ter  quidem  protendit  gressum. 
(II.  N.  v.  20.)  In  the  term  ORiGnaomai,  (OpyvKOfuti,  Desidero, 
appeto,)  bearing  the  metaphorical  sense  of  OREGO,  (O^yu,  In 
med.  Appeto,)  we  have  the  n,  as  an  organical  addition  to  the  G. 
The  preceding  word  to  this  term  is  Origanon,  (o^yccvov,  Origanum,) 
a  species  of  Sweet  Marjoram,  which  belongs  to  Orego,  Grignaomai, 
(Ooeyu,  Q(>tyva.opcu,}  where  we  have  a  vowel  breathing  inserted 
between  the  G  and  the  organical  addition  of  the  n.  The 
Etymologists  imagine,  that  the  Oreiganon,  (O^styavov,)  as  it  is 

sometimes 
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sometimes  written,  is  so  called  because  it  is  said  Of>eiy«vva-6ci(, 
"  Monte  gaudere,"  as  Martinius  observes ;  but  it  means,  I  believe, 
the  Desirable  or  grateful  herb,  from  its  sweet  smell,  for  the  same 
reason  as  it  is  called  by  the  Germans  Wohlgemuht,  Well  pleasing 
to  the  Mind,  <c  Ab  odore  suavi,  animum  recreante,"  says  Martinius, 
explaining  the  German  term. — To  the  idea  of  the  Root  or  Foun- 
dation we  must  refer  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  Cedar,  HK  ARZ. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  produces  this  word  under  n  RZ,  "  To  Waste, 
<c  attenuate,"  &c.,  as  it  might  denote  the  Slender  tree,  or  the 
"  Wasting  Tree,  by  the  exudation  of  its  resinous  juice;  though 
he  justly  corrects  these  notions,  by  supposing,  that  the  original 
idea  is  that  of  "  Firm,  Stable,  Durable,  or  the  like,"  as  in  the 
parallel  Arabic  term.  In  Arabic,  jj\  ERZ,  or  URZ,  signifies 
"  The  pine,  cedar,  pitch,  juniper,  or  any  cone-bearing  tree. 
"  EREZ.  A  Tree  whose  timber  is  very  hard.  ARIZ.  Contracting, 
"collecting,  or  Fixing  one's  self.  —  Firmly  Rooted  (tree.)  — 
"  A  Chief,  leader,  demagogue;"  which  I  produced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  Work.  The  terms,  which  I  have  already 
produced  under  the  form  ARC,  ARD,  &c.,  as  denoting  the  Base 
or  Foundation  of  the  EARTH,  will  amply  illustrate  the  truth  of 
my  hypothesis ;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  form 
of  our  Element  AC,  AD,  where  the  r  does  not  appear,  conveying 
a  similar  idea.  —  As  we  advance  forward  in  these  enquiries,  we 
shall  admire  still  more  and  more  those  secret  and  subtle  workings 
of  the  mind,  by  which  the  resemblance  of  ideas,  apparently 
remote  to  each  other,  is  discovered,  and  applied  with  such  pre- 
cision and  effect,  to  that  infinite  variety  of  purposes,  which  are 
accomplished  by  Human  Speech. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II. 

SECT.   II. 
AC,  AD,  AG,  &c. 

Words  denoting  a  Base  or  Foundation,  as  of  the  EArTH,  ArK, 
EST/0»  (E<TT<«,)  &?£.,  #£  EDOS,  (E<5cf,   Basis:)  —  What  is  Set  — 
Founded — Established — Raised  up,  or  Stands  up,  as  on  a  Base 
or  Foundation,  as  Ezomai,  (E^OM,  Sedeo,)  Isremi,  (lo-Tijp,  &?c. 
Statuo, — Sto.)  &c.    Terms  signifying  what  is  Firm — Substantial — 
Strong  —  Stout,  &c.,  as  fixed  on  a  Base,  &c.,  as  Is,  (if,  Vis,) 
&c.      Terms  denoting   Kindred,    connected  with  the  idea  of  the 
Base,  Foundation,  Stem  —  Stock,  &c.,  as  Atta,  (Arra,  Pater,) 
&c.     Words  denoting  what  is  Placed  —  Situated,  or   Lies  in  the 
same  Spot,  in  a  state  of  Rest  or  Repose;    and  hence  Rest,  or 
Repose,  &c.,  as  EUDO,  (Eu<L>,  Dormio,)  &c.  —  Words  relating  to 
Time,   derived  from   the  idea  of  that,    which  is  Established  — 
Fixed,    or   Set,   as  on   a   Base   or  Foundation,  so  as  to  Last, 
Continue,    Endure,  as    AGE,   (Eng.)  &c.      Terms  signifying  a 
Dwelling  —  Habitation,    &?c.,    the    appropriate — certain — fixed 
Spot,  on  which  Persons  are  Situated — Settled — Established,  &c., 
as  HOUSE,  (Eng.)  &c. — — Section  the  Hid.  What  is  Placed  — 
Seated   or   Situated — Stands    up,    &c.,    in   an   abstract   sense; 
What  Exists  or    Is :     Hence    the  verb  of  Being,    EST,    (Lat.) 
Is,  (Eng.)  &c.  —  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech,  as  Is,  (Lat.) 
IT,  (Eng.) 
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AC,  AD,  &c. 

The  Base  or  Foundation.  What 
is  Set — Founded — Established 
—  Raised,  or  Stands  up,  as 
on  a  Base  or  Foundation. 


EDOS.  (Gr.)  A  Base,  Foundation, 
a  Seat,  Temple,  House,  &c. 

EDRA.  (Gr.)  A  Base,  Seat, 
Fundament. 

IDRUO.  (Gr.)  To  Place. 

Izo.  (Gr.)  To  Place. 

Ezomai.  (Gr.)  To  Sit — To  be 
Placed,  or  Rest,  as  on  a  Base. 

AS.  (Arabic,)  A  Foundation, 
Basis. 

AS- AS.  (Arab.)  A  Foundation, 
Basis. 

IZA.  (Arab.)  Supporting,  Prop- 
ping 

ISB.  (Arab.)  Fundament. 

ISTAT.  (Arab.)  Buttocks,  Fun- 
dament. 

AST.  (Pers.)  Buttocks,  Hips, 
Fundament. 

IKSUS,  ISKIS,  Oxus,  OSPHUS. 
(Gr.)  Hips,  Loins,  &c. 

OSKEA.  (Gr.)  Scrotum. 

IsT-emi.  (Gr.)  To  Place,  Stand. 


Isr-aden,  &c.  (Pers.)  To  Stand, 
Stop,  Dwell. 

AST  —  EST  —  Is,  &c.  &c.  (Pers. 
Lat.  Eng.  &c.)  Is— "$Wd, 
Locatur. 

Is-Tikhar.  (Per.)  Persepolis,  from 

ISTA.  (Pers.)  Place,  Station, 
Dwelling. 

ASTI.  (Syr.)  To  Found,  Esta- 
blish. 

ASTU.  (Greek,)  A  City,  the 
Foundation. 

ISTANDEN.   (Pers.)    To    Place, 

Fix,  Stand  up. 
ASTANDAN.  (Goth.)   To  Stand 

up,  Remain,  Endure. 
EDEN.   (Heb.)    The  Garden  — 

the    appropriate    Place  —  or 

Settled  Dwelling. 
ADEN.    (Ar.)    The    Garden   of 

Eden : — A  Permanent  Dwell- 
ing. 
ETHNOS.  (Greek,)  The  People, 

Settled  in  a  certain  spot. 
ATHENAI.  (Gr.)    ATHENS,   the 

City. 

orough  —  EDEN  — ETON, 
&c.  (Eng.)  Names  of  Places, 
Men,  &c. 


WE 
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have  seen  in  the  preceding  Section  a  race  of  words,  under  the 
form  ARC,  ARD,  &c.,  denoting  the  Base  or  Foundation,  as  of  the 
EARTH.     1  shall  produce  in  this  second  Section  a  race  of  words, 
conveying  a  similar  idea  under  the  form  AC,  AD,  &c.,  when  the 
r  does  not  appear.     We  shall  find,  that  this  Radical  meaning  has 
afforded   various  senses,   some  of  which  may  appear  on  the  first 
glance  remote  from  each  other;  though,  on  a  more  attentive  view, 
it  will  readily  be  understood,  that  they  are  all  impressed  with  the 
same   common   notion.      I    shall   consider  in  this    Section   words 
which  signify,  What  is    Set  —  Founded  —  Established  —  Raised  up 
or  Stands  up,  as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation  ;  such  as  Ezomai,  (Efypai, 
Sedeo;)  Isremi,  (l/rr^t,  &c.  Statuo,  Sto;)  &c.  &c.  —  Terms,  which 
denote   what  is   Firm  —  Substantial  —  Strong  —  Stout,    &c.,   as   Is, 
(ij,  Vis,)  &c.  —  Terms  expressing  Kindred,  as  connected  with  the 
idea  of   the  Base  or  Foundation  —  Stem  —  Stock,  &c.,    as   ATTA, 
(Arra,    Pater,)    &c.  &c.  —  Words    signifying,    what   is    Placed  — 
Situated  or  Laid  in  the  same   Spot,   as    in  a    state  of  Rest    or 
Repose;  and  hence  Rest  or  Repose,  &c.,  as  EUDO,  (Eu<L,  Dormio.) 
—  Words  relating  to   Time,  derived  from  the  idea  of  that,  which 
is  Established  —  Fixed  or  Set,  as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation,  so  as  to 
Last,   Continue,  Endure;   as  AGE,  (Eng.)  &c.  —  Terms   signifying 
a  Dwelling  or  Habitation  —  the  appropriate  —  certain  —  fixed  Spot, 
on  which  persons  are  Situated  —  Settled,  Established,  &c.,  as  HOUSE, 
(Eng.)  &c.      We  shall  understand,  that  the  idea  of  the  Enclosure 
must  be  sometimes    connected  with   this  race  of  words,   HOUSE, 
&c.,  as  denoting  the  Appropriate  —  Peculiar  Spot  —  Separate  and 
Distinguished  from  other  spots.  —  Lastly,  I  shall  produce  in  another 
Section  a  race  of  words,  which  signify  what  is  Placed  —  Seated  or 
Situated  in  an  abstract  sense;  —  what  Exists  or  Is.  —  Hence  are  de- 
rived the  universal  verb  of  Being,  as  EST,  (Lat.)  Is,  (Eng.)6tc.,  and 
the  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech,  Is,  (Lat.)   IT,  (Eng.)   &c.  &c. 

This 
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This  enquiry  will   lead  us    into   new  and   curious  views   on    the 
formation  of  Human  Speech. 

The    Greek    EsTta,    (E<n-<«,   Focus,   Lar,  —  Domus  ;  —  Ara;  — 
Asylum;  —  Vesta,  Dea; — Sedes,  v.  gr   Imperil,)  will  first  present 
itself  in   considering  this  race  of  words;    as   it  contains  in   itself 
some  of  the  leading  senses,  which  are  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
The  word,   we  see,   not  only  signifies  the  Base  —  Bottom,  as  the 
HEARTH, — -the  Seat,   and  the  HOUSE,  on  or  in  which  any  thing 
or  person  is  Settled  or  Established;    but  it  likewise  brings  us  to 
the  very  spot,   the  EARTH,  or  EA^TH,  &c.,  from  which,  as  I  sup- 
pose,  these  ideas  are  derived.      In  the  two  examples  produced  by 
R.  Ainsworth  under  this  Greek  word,  we  find  it  connected  with 
ARCHE,  (A^,  Principium,  Exordium,  Initium,  Fundamentum,)  the 
corresponding  term,  under  the  form  ARC,   &c.,   as    Aph'  Esr-ias 
AftCH-esthai,     (Aq>'  Ear/a?    A^eo-fiai,     Consentaneum     rei    gerendce 
Initium  capere,) — dph'  Esr-ias  ARCH-omenos,  (AjPtiMetf-fyxpfMilJ) 
In  the  sense  of  the  Focus,  we  perceive  how  the  term  agrees  with 
the   English    HEARTH.     The    signification    of   the   verb    Esriao, 
(EO-TICCU,  Lare  vel  Domo  excipio;  —  Convivio  excipio,)   To  Enter- 
tain at  a  Feast,  appears  very  remote  from  the  idea  of  the  EARTH 
or  Ground ;   and  yet  we  see  how  readily  they  are  connected  with 
each  other,    through    the  medium    of  the  HOUSE,    Established  or 
Situated  on   the  Ground.      In  the  Latin  v-Esra  we  perceive,  that 
the  Labial  breathing,  if  I  may  so  express  it,   has  assumed  a  Con- 
sonant form.      In   the  Greek  Ezomai,   (E£^O»,  Sedeo,)  EDOS,  (£&>?, 
Sedes,  Sella,  Delubrum,  Templum,  sEdes,    Simulachrum,    Firma- 
mentum,  Basis,}  Evra,  (E^«,  Sella,  Sedes; — Basis,  Podex  hominis, 
Latrina,)    loruo,   (ifyvu,   Sedere  facio,  Statuo,)    Izo,   (l£"w,    Sedere 
facio,  colloco,  sedeo,)    Isiemi,  (la-mpt,  Colloco;  —  in  Aor.  2.  perf. 
plusq.  perf.  Sto,)   all  which  I  have  before  produced,   and  which 
may  be  considered  only  as  different  forms  of  Esria,  (Ear/a, )   we 
see    precisely   the    train    of  ideas,    supposed    in    my   hypothesis. 

In 
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In  the  Latin  Sto  the  breathing  before  the  S  is  lost.  The  expla- 
natory term  Sedeo,  and  its  parallel  words  Sit,  Seat,  Sett  &c.  &c., 
belong  to  the  Element  SD,  ST,  &c, 

In  Welsh,    Dechreu  or  d-EcHREU    signifies,   "  A  Beginning, 

"  an    Origin,  an   Original,"    which    the   Lexicographers    of    that 

Language  have  justly  referred  to  ArCHE,  (Af%»j.)      The  d  in  this 

Welsh  word  is  an  addition  from  the  construction  of  the  Language, 

and  the  r  in  Ecur-eu  is  the  lengthening  of  the  sound  after  the 

Elementary  consonant  Ch,  as  it  is  in  AJCHE  before  it.     In  Welsh 

we  have   d-\Rcuafael,  which   is    the  same  as  AR.cnafael,    "  To 

"  Ascend,  exalt,   rise  or  lift,"  where  we  have  the  original  form 

YRCH  or  ARCH. — In  Welsh,  ACH  is  "  A  Stem  or  Pedigree,  the 

"  lineage  of  one's  Ancestors ;"  where  we  are  directly  brought  to 

the  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation ;   and    in    Mr.  Shaw's    Galic 

and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  Aic,    "  A  Tribe  or  Family,"  and 

AICE,   "  A  Prop."     We  perceive,    that    these   words    belong    to 

each  other,  and  are  to  be  referred  to  the  idea  of  the  Base.     The 

Celtic  terms,   here  produced,  will  be  referred  to  other  words  of 

a  similar  kind  in  a  future  page.     In  Arabic,   (j*l   As  or  Uss,  as 

Mr.  Richardson  represents   it,   means,    "  A  Foundation,    Basis. — 

"  The  Heart  of  Man,   (as  being  the  Foundation   of  life.)     The 

"  Beginning  of  any   thing.  —  The   earliest    age,    Eternity. — The 

"  cinders  or  ashes  remaining  in  a  fire-place."     In  the  succeeding 

column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary   we  have  Qj*UJ   As- As, 

"  A  Foundation,   Basis,"  which  is  a  doubling  of  <j*l  As,  in  order 

to  express   more  strongly  the  idea.     In  the   same  Language  Jlcl 

Aghaz    means  "  A  Beginning,    commencement."     Whether   this 

word  should  be  considered  as  a  compound,  Acn-Az,  of  the  same 

kind  as  As-As,  I  cannot  decide. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  term  in  Arabic,  Aj-Uz,  J*=svc 
which  I  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  Arabic  Scholar  to  decide, 
whether  this  word  likewise  may  not  possibly  be  a  compound 

of 
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of  a  similar  kind  ;   or,  if  it  be  not  a  compound,  whether  Ajuz  or 
Ajz  does  not  belong  to  the  simple  form  ^jJ  As.     This  word  has 
no    less    than    sixty-seven    different    significations,    according    to 
Mr.  Richardson.      The  first  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  arrangement 
of  this  Lexicographer,    is    "  An  old   Woman ;"   and  in  the  tenth 
sense  we  have  "  The  Universe,   the  World,    the   EARTH."     We 
shall  not  be   inclined  to  believe,  as   I  imagine,   that  the  sense  of 
"  An  old  Woman"  was   the  origin  of  sixty-seven  significations. 
In  the  preceding  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary   I  find 
Ujuz    j^-  "  Having  large  Hips.    2.  Plural  of  jj^F"  Ajuz,  the 
term  just   produced.  —  "Ajuz.  The  Hinder  or  last    part  of   the 
"  back,  the  Buttocks,  (of  man  or  woman.)"     The  succeeding  term 
is   1^3=^    "  AJZA.  Having  large  Buttocks  (a  Woman.)"     We  shall 
agree,   I  think,  that  all   these  words    belong  to  each  other,  and 
that  the  sense  of  the  Buttocks  brings  us  to  that  of  the  QJ*,!    As, 
the  Base  or  Foundation.     We  shall  likewise  understand,  that  the 
sense  of  "  An   old    Woman "    belongs   to    the    idea   of   "  Large 
t(  Buttocks."     I  shall  produce  various  words,  denoting  the  Buttocks, 
belonging  to  this  race  of  words ;  and  we  have  already  seen  the 
Greek  Eonz,  (Podex  hominis,)  ARCH-OS,  (Af%oj,  Princeps,  Podex,) 
and  the  vulgar  English  name  for  this  part.      I  cannot  quit   the 
word   Ajuz,   without  observing,   that  among  its  sixty-seven  sig- 
nifications  it  means  "  A  King.  —  A  Kingdom.  —  A  Governor  of 
"  a   Province,   or    City,"   which  again   agrees    with  the   sense  of 
a    Base   or    Foundation,    as    in    the   Greek    word    last   produced. 
I  must  leave  however  the  explication  of  this  word,   in  its  various 
senses,  to  the  adept  in  the  Arabic  Language.  —  In  Arabic,  L>\  IZA 
means  "  Supporting,  Propping,  causing  to  Sustain  or  Bear  up." 
In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,   where  this 
word  occurs,  we  have  the  Persian  ^jtilX>*u!    Israden,  "  To  Stand, 
"stop,  stay,  remain,  to  tarry,    wait  for." — ^j<3JU>*ol    ISTAN^/Z, 

;  To   Place,  fix,    make,    constitute,   appoint,  to  Stand  up,"   &c., 

Y  and 
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IsTAxiden,   "  To  Place  in  the  middle;"  and  ^ 
Isriden,  "  To  Stand."      In  Saxon,   AsTAxdan  is  "  Durare,  Stare, 
"  Manere,  Subsistere,"  as  Lye  explains  it. 

In  Persian,  ex*J  AST  or  IST,  as  Mr.  Richardson  represents 
it,  means  "  The  Buttocks,  Hips,  Backside,  Fundament."  The 
following  Greek  words  should  probably  be  referred  to  the  same 
idea:  IKSWS,  ISKIS,  Oxus,  Osphus,  OsKea,  (l|u?,  Ic-^/f,  O|u;,  Oa-tpv;, 
Lumbus,  Oo-^sa,  Scrotum.)  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's Dictionary,  where  (jJ  As  occurs,  we  have  >-_?UJ  Asab, 
"  Fundaments."  To  this  form  we  must  refer  the  Persian  name 
for  a  Horse,  Uj^wl  Asb,  which  is  found  in  the  same  opening  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary.  It  means  probably  the  animal, 
on  which  a  person  is  Seated,  or  which  is  ridden.  The  succeeding 
Arabic  word  is  v^-uwl  Is6,  "  The  Fundament,  Pubes,"  &c  ,  which 
is  another  form  of  the  term  just  produced.  The  preceding  word 
to  the  Persian  cx»J  AST  or  IST,  the  Buttocks,  is  another  word, 
under  the  same  form  o*J  AST  or  EST,  the  familiar  verb  of 
Being,  corresponding  with  Is,  (Eng.)  EST,  (Lat.)  &c.,  which,  as 
we  shall  now  understand,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  what  is 
Placed  —  Seated  —  Situated,  &c.  &c.  In  the  same  column  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  the  Arabic  ex**J  (AST,)  EST  for 
Ass,  (j»\,  says  this  writer,  which  in  its  first  sense  means 
"  A  Foundation,  Basis,"  and  afterwards  Eternity  —  A  Continued  — 
Lasting  Period,  as  EST  does.  We  have  moreover  in  the  same 
column  the  Arabic  U*J  ISTA,  "  The  warp  in  the  loom,  fitting 
"  the  warp  to  the  loom,"  which  will  remind  us  of  the  Greek 
IsT-05,  from  Isremi,  (IO-TOJ,  Malus  navis,  —  Malus,  seu  lignum, 
e  quo  stamina  seu  Tela  suspenditur;  —  Jpsa  Tela,)  the  Arabic 
u.«U>J  ISTAT,  "  Buttocks,  Fundaments,"  the  Persian  ^<Axj!iiU*J 
IsTadaniden,  "  To  Constitute,  establish,  fix,  make  to  Stand,"  and 
i^oUsJ  Israden,  "  To  stand,  stop,  dwell."  In  the  succeeding 
column  we  have  the  Persian  ,.U>J  "  USTAM.  Faith,  confidence. 

"  Any 
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"  Any  thing  to  which  we  can  trust,  a  confidant,  prop,  support, 
"  pillar,  column."  The  Arabic  oU*J  ISTAH,  Buttocks,  and 
^jUwJ  Astan,  "  Roots  of  old  trees,"  and  the  Persian  (^ 
Isranden,  "  To  Stand,  constitute,  set  up,  establish." 

Between    these    latter    words    we    have    the    Persian 

>^ 

Asnan,  Usran,  "  A  Threshold,  entrance.  A  King's  Court, 
"  Royal  palace,  the  Ottoman  Porte,"  and  the  name  of  Constan- 
tinople, JvJU^J  Istanbul,  which  is  sometimes  written  and  spoken 
Stanbul  or  Stambul.  This  term,  though  originally  formed  from 
the  City  of  Constantinople,  (Constantine,  Cnstantinople,  Cstantinple, 
Stantnple,  Stanbul,  Stambul,)  has  perhaps  assumed  more  par- 
ticularly the  form  Istan,  that  it  may  correspond  with  the  Persian 
Ustan,  A  Palace.  In  Arabic,  <_xXj  BLD  is  a  City,  belonging  to 
Polis,  (UoXis);  so  that  perhaps  Istanbul  may  convey  to  an  Eastern 
mind,  ignorant  of  its  primitive  meaning,  the  idea  of  the  Court  or 
Palace,  City,  the  City  where  the  Sultan  has  his  Court  or  Palace. 
It  is  very  common,  when  the  origin  of  a  word  is  forgotten,  to 
adapt  the  sound  and  the  form,  remaining  from  its  primitive  idea, 
to  a  similar  sound  and  form,  more  known,  and  expressing  a  sense, 
which  might  naturally  be  represented  by  the  word  in  question. 
The  Prince  Cantemir  has  formed  another  derivation  of  Stanpol, 
which  is  that  of  Eis  Teen  Polin,  E;?  Tyv  voXiv.  The  author  of 
the  Mechanisme  du  Langage,  (Tom.  I.  p.  428.)  though  he  is  aware 
of  the  obvious  origin  of  the  word,  seems  to  think  that  this  is  the 
true  derivation,  because  that  Prince  was  "  bien  instruit  des  fails." 
The  Prince  was  furnished  with  no  facts  which  qualified  him  for 
the  office  of  an  Etymologist.  These  terms  ^<3U*J  Israden, 
"  To  Stand,"  &c.  more  directly  connect  themselves  with  the 
Greek  Isremi,  (lo--^,  Statuo  —  a.  2.  &c.  Sto,)  and  the  Latin  Sto. 
In  the  Latin,  the  breathing  before  the  ST  is  lost.  In  IsTAuden 
O<JJUOJ  and  in  the  English  Stand,  we  have  the  Radical  St — N, 
which  conveys  the  same  idea,  through  the  whole  compass  of 

Language, 
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Language,    and   on   which   I    shall  make  a   few   observations   in 
a  succeeding  page. 

In  the  same  leaf  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  from  which 
I  have  produced  the  Persian  Isranden,  &c.  To  Stand,  &c.,  we 
have  Is-rikhar,  j/kjf&t*  the  name  of  the  Ancient  Persepolis. 
Many  opinions  have  been  given  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
word ;  yet  I  imagine,  that  the  true  idea  is  partly  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  conjectures  of  Mr.  Richardson.  He  supposes  that 
<l  ISTA  denotes  A  Place,  Station,  Dwelling,  (from  the  Persian 
"  Istaden,  To  Stand,  remain,  dwell,)"  which,  I  think,  is  the 
true  idea  belonging  to  the  word.  He  imagines,  moreover,  that 
"  Khur  or  Khar  signifies  the  Sun;  whence  htakhar  will  naturally 
"  imply,  the  Place  or  Temple  of  the  Sun."  (Pref.  p.  27.)  This 
I  do  not  conceive ;  as  I  cannot  but  think,  that  if  such  had  been 
the  origin  of  the  word,  we  should  have  found  it  expressed  in  the 
Greek  translation.  The  Persian  Istikhar  may  be  simply  ISTKHA, 
the  Place  or  Position,  by  way  of  eminence ;  or  if  Khar  be  sig- 
nificant, it  has  a  similar  meaning  of  the  Place — Position,  City,  &c. 
In  Arabic,  -$>+>  Shahur  and  ^->j^ Koorut  (pi.  j^J  Kuwur)  signify 
a  City,  from  the  idea  of  a  certain  Spot  —  Place,  &c.  I  am  aware, 
that  the  -Persian  htakhar  was  adopted,  before  that  nation  en- 
grafted the  Language  of  the  Arabs  into  their  own,  as  it  is  found 
at  present;  yet  the  force  of  the  Element  was  equally  existing  at 
all  times.  —  Whether  the  Khar  be  significant,  or  only  IST  or 
ISTKA;  it  is  manifest,  that  the  word  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  Denoting  the  Distinguished  Spot  —  or  Place  —  THE 
City,  by  way  of  Eminence,  above  other  Persian  Cities,  from  their 
translation  Persepolis,  The  Qity  of  the  Persians.  The  term 
^Isr^J  Jstikhar,  which  denotes  Persepolis,  means  in  Arabic 
"  Praying  for  the  blessing  of  God,  praying  for  success,"  &c.  &c. ; 
and  there  are  other  words  in  the  same  and  in  the  succeeding 
column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  which  have  a  similar 

sense. 
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sense.  The  idea,  I  imagine,  in  these  words  is  the  same  as  in 
those  terms,  which  1  have  examined;  and  the  sense  of  Praying 
and  Petitioning  is  derived  from  the  notion  of  being  Instant  in 
Prayer,  as  we  express  it;  where  we  have  the  metaphor  of  that 
which  is  Constant,  Remaining  or  Persevering  in  an  Action.  The 
Latins  use  Insisto,  which  signifies  To  '  Stand  upon/  in  the  first 
sense,  after  a  similar  manner,  "  To  Urge,  Insist  upon,  or  be 
"  Instant  in,"  says  R.  Ainsworth.  In  the  same  column  we  have 
Isridamet,  "  Assiduity — Wishing  to  be  Ouiet,  Permanent,  Steady, 
<c  Eternal,  Perpetual,  Everlasting."  In  the  succeeding  column 
we  have  the  Arabic  IccXxwJ  ISTIDA,  "  Petitioning,  requesting 
"  submissively,"  &c.  From  the  IST  cx*J  denoting  Petitioning, 
is  derived  the  tenth  conjugation  of  Arabic  verbs.  The  succeeding 
word  but  one  is  the  Persian  ^cXx**!  IsTaden,  "  To  Arise,  Rise 
"  up,  Stand,  to  work  Standing."  The  Greek-  IKETVS,  (IKST^, 
Supplex,  qui  humiliter  et  more  servili  aliquid  orat,)  which  is 
a  very  strong  term,  may  belong  to  ISTIDA,  &c. ;  though  it 
probably  belongs  to  the  Greek  \Kneomai,  (ixvsopui,  Venio,  advenio; 
—  Supplico,  obsecro,)  where  we  are  brought  to  the  IK — AK,  &c., 
or  EARTH,  under  the  idea  of  Motion  upon  its  surface. 

The  very  name  for  the  Sun,  Khur,  belongs  to  the  idea  of  the 
Place  —  Spot  —  Station,  or  the  Enclosed  Spot,  or  Station  —  the 
Enclosure;  which  supplies  a  race  of  words  signifying  a  City  — 
Town,  &c.  &c.  The  metaphor  of  a  Place  or  Station  is  often 
annexed  to  the  Luminaries  above  us  —  those  Spots  —  Places  or 
Stations  in  the  Heavens.  The  term  Spots  in  the  Heavens  is 
applied  to  the  Stars;  and  Spot  we  know  means  at  once  a  Speck 
and  a  Place.  I  shall  shew  that  Stella  in  Latin  is  derived  from 
a  similar  idea ;  and  we  all  remember  in  Milton  — 

"  The  Planets  in  their  Stations  listening  stood." 

This  term  for  the  Sun,  Khur,  has  given  the  name  to  Syria,  as 

Abulfeda 
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Abulfeda  has  justly  conjectured;  and  Mr.  Bryant  has  seen,  that 
Suros  or  Seirios  "  (St^o?  ya.%  o  rX/of  the  same  as  Se^oj)  "  belongs  to 
this  name  for  the  Sun,  as  he  is  quoted  in  the  page  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  Preface  to  his  Dictionary,  from  which  I  have  taken 
the  above  quotation.  All  that  follows  they  have  not  seen.  The 
Persian  Khur  belongs  to  our  word  STAR,  and  to  the  parallel  terms 
in  other  Languages,  as  the  Greek  asxER,  (A<rr^,)  the  Latin 
asTRum,  the  Saxon  Steorra,  the  German  Stern,  the  Danish 
Stierne,  the  Belgic  Sterre,  the  Cornish  Sterran,  the  Armoric  Steren, 
the  Welsh  Ser,  Syr,  and  Seren,  &c.  1  cannot  sufficiently  express 
my  surprise  to  find  in  Skinner  a  derivation  of  the  Greek  Aster, 
(A<TT^,)  from  the  Persian  Ster,  "  Vossius  autem  Gr.  AO-T^,  a 
"  Persico  Ster  deflectit."  It  is  extraordinary,  that  either  Vossius 
or  Skinner  should  resort  to  a  Persian  word ;  and  it  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, when  we  learn,  that  the  Persian  term  appears  to  have 
a  very  different  form,  and  to  be  removed  from  this  race  of  words. 
Mr.  Richardson  represents  the  Persian  name  for  a  Star  by 
Sitaureh;  though  in  recording  the  letters,  which  compose  it,  we 
must  represent  it  by  STARH  ojU**.  A  Vowel  breathing,  we  see, 
has  been  inserted  in  the  pronunciation  between  the  two  letters, 
which  in  fact  represent  the  first  letter  of  the  Radical.  The 
same  has  happened  in  the  Latin  Sider-is,  which  is  quasi  SDER-/J, 
and  which  belongs,  as  we  see,  to  this  race  of  words.  Again, 
in  Persian,  JciJ  CKTER  is  "  A  STAR,  constellation,  celestial 
"  sign." 

Dr.  Vincent  (Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  p.  98.)  has 
remarked,  that  Seir,  in  the  Language  of  the  Troglodytes,  is 
a  Dog ;  from  whence  Sirius,  the  Dog  Star,  as  it  is  called, 
is  supposed  to  be  derived.  That  Seir  in  the  Language  of  the 
Troglodytes  signifies  a  Dog,  I  can  very  well  conceive;  as 
there  are  few  Languages,  in  which  it  has  not  that  meaning,  or 
a  sense,  from  which  that  meaning  is  derived.  Thus  we  have 

CUR 
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CUR  in  English,  Korre  in  Belgic,  ">U  GUR,  in  Hebrew,  Catellus, 
the  parallel  terms  produced  by  the  Etymologists  under  Curr- 
Lhuyd,  under  Canis,  gives  us  among  other  terms  the  Irish 
Gay  ear,  Gyr,  A  Grey  Hound,  Gre-%;  and  in  the  Appendix,  under 
Canis,  we  have  "  Isl.  Grey,  Finnon.  et  Lap.  Coira."  We  shall 
see,  that  GREY-Hound  belongs  to  the  Cur;  and  we  shall  readily 
understand,  that  all  these  terms  for  a  Dog  are  attached  to  such 
words  as  Curro.  In  Arabic,  ^Jo  Ziroo  is  "  A  Hunting  Dog." 
It  will  now  be  granted,  I  trust,  that  SIRIUS  in  its  original  sense 
meant  nothing  but  the  SER  —  the  STAR  —  the  Distinguished  Bright 
STAR;  and  that  the  idea  of  the  Dog  was  added  from  a  similarity 
in  sounds  between  the  SEIR,  CUR,  the  Dog,  &c.,  and  SER,  SYR, 
STAR,  &c.,  the  Luminary.  In  Orpheus,  &c,,  SEIRWS,  (2£^<o?,)  is 
added  to  the  name  of  the  Sun,  and  literally  means  the  STAR  or 
SYR  —  the  Sun. 


OT£  Tqiira-yv  ptv  eXsnrero  2E1PIOS 

(Argonaut,  -f.  118-Q.) 


In  Greek,  the  name  of  a  Star  sometimes  appears  under  the  form 
TR,  as  TEIR<?<Z,  (Tetoea,  Astra,)  which  the  Lexicographers  derive 
from  Teiro,  (TI^U,  Vexo.) 

Ev  $t  TCC  TEIPEA  TTUVTU  ret  T  Oufavo;  tartQotvuTou.      (II.  2.  485.) 

The  Triones,  the  seven  Stars  at  the  North  Pole,  meant  originally, 
I  imagine,  the  TEIR^,  (T«^ea,)  or  $TARS,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Triones,  the  oxen,  except  by  the  accidental  similarity  of  the 
sound  of  the  words.  I  shew  in  another  place,  that  the  ARctus, 
the  constellation  at  the  North,  has  been  supposed  to  be  Bear, 
from  a  similar  cause  —  the  similarity  of  sounds.  ARCTMS  only 
means  the  certain  EARTH  —  Place  —  or  Quarter,  as  of  the 
W-ORTH,  &c.  The  TRION-^S  is  the  same  form  as  $TEREN,  &c. 
Mr.  Richardson  has  observed,  that  "  When  ESTHER  was 

"  selected 
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"  selected  among  other  virgins  for  the  royal  choice,  her  former 
"  name  Hadassah  was  dropt,  and  a  new  one  given  to  her,  sig- 
11  nifying  in  Persian  a  Star."  (Dissertation,  p.  20.)  Thus  we 
see,  that  E-SxER  is  the  A-$TER,  (ATT^,)  STARH,  or  STAR. 
Hence  has  been  derived  the  name  of  the  Syrian  Venus  AsTAR-te; 
and  this  derivation  will  explain,  why  she  is  conceived  by  some 
to  be  the  Moon.  The  AsnrAnoth  of  the  Philistines  belongs  to 

O 

AsTAR-te,  as  the  Mythologists  understand.  Mr.  Parkhurst  derives 
Ashtaroth  mntW  from  HJ!>ir  ASH,  To  Make,  and  in  TR,  A  Tour, 
compass,  "from  the  Tours  she  makes  about  the  Earth,"  where  we 
see  in  in  TR  and  Tour,  the  race  of  words,  to  which  STAR  belongs. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  observes,  that  "  Perhaps  the  German  idol  EOSTRE 
"  or  EASTER  was  related  to  the  Oriental  AsrARte.  To  this 
"  goddess  our  Saxon  Ancestors  sacrificed  in  April,  which  was 
"  therefore  by  them  styled  Eostur  Monath ;  and  thence  our  word 
"  EASTER,  which  the  Saxons  retained  after  their  conversion  to 
"  Christianity,  and  gave  to  the  solemn  festival  observed  at  the 
"  same  time  of  the  year,  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's 
"  resurrection.  See  Bochart,  Vol.  I.  676,  and  Ancient  Universal 
"  History,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  177."  This  conjecture  is,  I  imagine, 
just.  To  this  Saxon  name  for  an  illustrious  Female  might 
possibly  belong  the  termination  ESTRE,  in  that  Language,  for 
a  Female  in  general ; — "  ESTRE.  Terminatio  Fceminina  substantivi 
"  agentis :  sc.  Ut  nomina  masculi  generis,  apud  Latinos,  in  or 
"  terminantia,  formant  Fceminina  .in  ix ;  sic  apud  Anglo-Saxones, 
"  in  ESTRE,  ISTRE,  YSTRE.  e.  g.  Sang-\sTR.E,  Cantatrix,  &c." 
I  shall  shew,  that  the  Element  AS  denotes  Being,  through  the 
whole  compass  of  Language;  and  to  this  belongs  the  Latin  Ix, 
and  perhaps  the  Saxon  Estre.  The  Persian  name  Statira  belongs 
to  Sitaiir,  the  STAR,  as  others  have  understood.  It  is  likewise 
known,  that  Roxana  is  derived  from  another  Persian  word  sig- 
nifying Light ;  though  it  is  not  known,  that  Roxana  belongs 

to 
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to  Radius,  and  that  it  precisely  corresponds,  in  metaphor  and 
Elementary  characters,  with  Radiant  —  the  Radiant  form. 

The  ZOR  or  Tsor,  in  the  name  Zoroaster,  belongs  to  Sitaur — 
Staur  or  Star.  We  perceive,  that  in  Statira  there  is  a  breathing 
before  the  letters,  which  represent,  as  I  imagine,  the  first  Radical 
Consonant ;  but  in  the  Zor  or  Tsor  we  perceive  the  true  form. 
The  Oastres  or  Astres  belongs  to  the  Element  STRS,  denoting 
the  Sage  or  learned  personage,  under  the  idea  of  the  Searcher  — 
Enquirer,  &c.  The  vowel  breathing  before  STRS  is  derived 
either  from  some  intensive  particle,  or  is  an  organical  addition  to 
the  consonants  ST,  &c.  The  ASTRES  is  the  same  as  IDRIS,  &c. — 
a  name  well  known  in  the  ancient  world  for  a  Seer,  Prophet, 
&c.  &c.  Among  the  Celts  we  have  the  Giant  IDRIS,  "  whose 
"  memory,"  as  Mr.  Davies  has  justly  observed,  "  is  perpetuated 
"  by  one  of  the  highest  and  most  pointed  mountains  in  North 
"  Wales,  called  Coder  IDRIS,  the  chair,  or  keep,  of  IDRIS.  It  may, 
"  perhaps,  have  been  an  observatory,  in  ancient  periods."  (Celtic 
Researches,  p.  173.)  Mr.  Davies  has  likewise  properly  under- 
stood some  of  the  parallel  terms,  to  which  IDRIS  belongs.  "  L$f«?, 
"  in  Greek,"  as  he  observes,  "  implies  an  expert,  or  skilful 
"  person;  and  t£HT  Idresh,  in  Hebrew,  from  ETT  Dresh,  To  seek, 
"  search,  inquire  diligently.  Hydres  has  a  similar  meaning  in 
"  Welsh."  (Id.  p.  174.)  Mr.  Davies  is,  I  believe,  right.  The 
Greek  Idris,  (l<5f<?>)  belongs  to  the  Radical  DRS,  and  has  only  an 
accidental  similarity  to  lo-on  —  Eido,  (i$uv,  Videns,  E«L,  Video,) 
with  which  indeed  it  appears  to  be  directly  connected.  —  I  find, 
however,  that  the  ordinary  Lexicographers  derive  ifyeux,  Peritia, 
from  Ivypi. —  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  referred  to  the  Hebrew  Km  the 
Oriental  term  Dervise,  and  the  Celtic  Andraste,  the  Goddess  of 
Vengeance.  The  former  derivation  may  perhaps  be  right,  but 
the  latter  is,  I  conceive,  wrong. 

The  term  «m  DRS  belongs  to  DIRT,  Dust,  Dig.  &c.  &c. 

z  Words 
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Words    denoting    Search  —  Enquiry,    &c.    have    been   commonly 
derived  from  the  idea  of  Routing  or  Scratching  about — amongst — 
into — up,  &c.  the  Dirt  of  the  Earth.     We  know,  that  Scrutor  is 
acknowledged    to  be  derived   from   a  similar   metaphor, — Scruta 
Eruendi.     Scrutor  belongs  more  directly  to  Search  —  Scratch,  and 
ultimately  to  Bm  DRS.     The  succeeding   word   to  this    in   Mr. 
Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  —  the  term  EH  DS,  must  be  referred  likewise 
to  the  same  race ;    and  here  the  sound  of  r  between  the  Radical 
Consonants  is  lost.     The  word  tin  DS  means,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst, 
"  To  Thresh,  beat  or  Scatter,  to  pieces,"    to  which  this  Lexico- 
grapher justly  refers  Dash,    Dust.     Let  us  note  another  of  these 
terms  in  the  explanatory  word  Thresh,  under  the  form  TRS,  and 
mark  moreover  the  word  Scatter,   where  the  r  does  not  appear. 
I  am  not  attempting  to  adjust   the   degrees  of  affinity  between 
these  words :  —  I   mean  only  to  observe,  that  they  are  all  to  be 
referred   to   terms    denoting  the    Dust,    Dirt — Grit,    &c.   of  the 
Earth;   and  that   they  were  derived   from  actions   performed   on 
the  surface  of  it.     To  the  Hebrew  Km  DRS  more  immediately 
belongs    the    Greek    DERKO,    (A^xo^a/,    vel    A^xu,    Video.)       In 
Persian,    L_Tj<^    DRK,    with    the    auxiliary   verb    (jc3_>    Kurden, 
signifies  "  To  comprehend,  To  perceive,  To  follow  out,  prosecute;" 
and  DERK  itself  means  <f  The  lowest  part.  — The  Pit  (of  Hell.)  — 
"  A  Part  of  the  Earth,  a  portion  of  the  Ground."      Here  we  are 
at  once  brought  to  the  spot,    supposed   in  my  hypothesis.     On 
the  other  side  of  the  leaf  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  where 
this  word  is  found,  we  have  £j£  DRD,   "  Dregs,   sediment,   the 
"  Tartar  of  wine,  the  mother  of  oil.  —  A  Draught;"  where  let  us 
mark   the   explanatory    terms    Dregs,    Tartar,    and    Draught,    all 
belonging  to  this  race  of  words.     In  the  Galic  Dialect  of  the 
Celtic,  DEAROZW  means   "  To  see,  behold,  look  stedfastly;"   and 
in  Welsh,  EDRYCH  means  "  To  behold,  to  look,  to  view,  to  see," 
which    the   Lexicographers   in   this    Language   allow    to    belong 

to 
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to  the  Greek  Derko,  (A^xw.)     We  perceive  in  EDRYCH  a  vowel 
breathing  at  the  beginning,  as  in  IDRIS. 

Mr.  Davies  has  properly  observed,   that   IDRIS  or  EDRIS  was 
well  known  to  the  Arabians.      His  name   in   Arabic   is   (j^j^l 
Adris  or   Idris,    as  Mr.  Richardson   represents   it,   who  tells   us, 
that  it  is  "  the  Arabian  name  for  f-j*^  "  dchnuch,   "  Enoch  the 
"  prophet,    (Gen.   v.  21.)       This    name   is    derived    from    Ders, 
«'  which  signifies  study  or  meditation."      The  Arabic  Ders  Q^^ 
belongs  to  the  same  idea.      The  first  sense,  which  Mr.  Richardson 
gives  of  it,  is  cc  Reading,  a  lecture,  a  lesson;"  and  in  the  second 
sense,   "  A  hidden    path,  the   traces  almost  effaced,"   where   we 
are  brought  to  the  original   spot.      The   Persians  have  joined  it 
with    an   auxiliary  verb,    and    made    it    signify    "  To    Tread   or 
"  Thresh  out  corn,"   where  we  are  again   brought  to  the  original 
spot  and  action  connected  with  it.     Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
words  Trace,  Tread,  Thresh,  all  belonging  to  each  other;  and  to  the 
Arabic  Ders,    the  path  or  Trace.     After  the   most  mature  con- 
sideration on  the  origin  of  the  great  Celtic  name   for  a   Seer — 
Priest  —  Prophet — the  DRUID,    I  finally  imagine,   that  it  belongs 
to   this   race   of   words,    and    denotes    the   Searcher.      Mr.  Shaw 
explains  the  Galic  Draoi  (which  I    consider  to  be  quasi   Draoj,") 
and  DRAOITH,  by  "  A  DRUID,  Augur,  Charmer,  Magician;"    in 
the  next  column  to  which,  I  find  DRAGS,  Trash ;  where  let  us  again 
mark,  both  in  the  Galic  and  English  words,  other  terms  belonging 
to  the  same    race — To  DIRT,  &c.     I  find    likewise  in  the  same 
column    "  DREACH.    Form,    figure,    image.  —  DREACH^C/Z.    That 
"  Dresseth,  polisheth;   Drawn,  figured,  delineated.  —  DREACHam. 
"  To    Figure,    delineate,    adorn ;"    and    "  DREACHT.    A    Poem, 
"  Draught,  Pattern."     We  perceive,  that  all  these  belong  to  the 
same  train  of  ideas,   and  mean   To  TRACE;    and   let  us  note  the 
explanatory    terms    Drawn  —  DRAUGHT,    directly    corresponding 
with  the  Galic  term   in  every  point.      The  terms  DRAG,   Draw, 

DRAUGHT, 
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DRAUGHT,  relate  to  the  action  performed  amongst  the  DREGS  or 
DIRT  of  the  Ground.  The  final  Radical  Consonant  is  lost  in 
Draw,  though  it  is  preserved  in  the  parallels  Dragan,  (Sax.)  &c. 
&c.  It  is  lost  likewise  in  the  term  Draoi,  though  it  is  preserved 
in  DRAOITH.  Let  us  again  note  another  explanatory  term,  Dress, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  race,  as  we  shall  all  agree,  when  we 
recollect  the  original  application  of  the  word,  To  Dress  or  Till 
Land.  In  Welsh,  the  Druids  are  called  Derwyddon.  No  con- 
jecture can  be  more  probable,  than  that,  which  is  commonly 
received,  respecting  the  origin  of  these  words  from  the  Derw,  or 
Oak;  and  the  name  in  Welsh  has  no  doubt  been  so  written  on 
the  idea  of  this  origin.  Still,  however,  this,  as  I  conceive,  is  not 
so;  and  I  have  produced,  as  I  imagine,  the  true  Etymology. 

The   name    of    Zoroastres    appears   under  a   great    variety  of 
forms ;    but   that   of  the  Greeks   seems    to  be   as  precise,  as   the 
nature  of  the  case   will  admit.     By  Mr.  Richardson,   who  is  very 
loud  against  the  authority  of  the   Greeks,  he  is  called   Zeratusht, 
which  likewise   is   sufficiently   exact,    as   the  same  cognate   con- 
sonants remain  to  record  the  identity  of  the  word.      Though,   if 
my  derivation  should    be   right,   the  Greeks,  by  the   addition  of 
the  r,  have  been  more  precise  in  their  representation  of  the  name. 
This  however  is  too  minute  a  remark,  and  of  little  use  or  importance 
in  these  investigations.      The  words  signifying  To  See  —  Search, 
&c.  appear,  in  the  Persian  and  other  Languages,  alike  under  the 
forms  DRS,  and  DS  without  the  r;   which  letter,    as  it  may  be 
considered  only  as  a  symbol  to  lengthen  out  the  vowel  with  which 
it  is  connected,  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  determination  of  the 
Radical.     M.  Anquetil,  in  his  work  on  the  Zend  Avesta,  sometimes 
represents    the   name   of  Zoroaster  by    Zerethoschtresch.     Strange 
and  uncouth  even  as  this  representation  may  appear,  it  preserves 
a  faithful  record   of  the  name,  as  it   is  exhibited  by  the  other 
forms ;  and  has  been  only  rendered  thus  uncouth  in  its  appearance, 

by 
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by  an  attempt  at  extreme  accuracy.  In  the  Zer  we  have  Zor; 
and  in  the  Ethoschtresch,  or  Ethschtresch,  we  unequivocally  see 
the  Oastres  of  the  Greeks  in  the  representation  Zor-Oastres. 
This  cluster  of  consonants,  Thscht,  was  adopted  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  Greeks  applied  their  two  Consonants  ST,  in 
order  to  express  the  mingled  sounds  as  conveyed  to  the  ear  in 
the  Persian  pronunciation  of  this  word,  or  as  represented  by  the 
letter  or  letters  adopted  by  the  Persians  on  this  occasion.  These 
mingled  sounds,  which  were  probably  heard  in  the  enunciation 
of  the  word,  are  very  inadequately  expressed  in  Mr.  Richardson's 
form  Zera-Tusht  by  the  single  symbol  T.  Yet  this  is  perfectly 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  Etymology.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  in  the  representation  of  the  word  by  M.  Anquetil, 
except,  that  a  vowel  breathing  has  inserted  itself  in  this  cluster 
of  consonants  Thscht,  which  we  see  has  become  Thoscht;  since 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  enunciate  such  mingled  sounds  without 
the  insertion  of  a  vowel.  I  have  sufficiently  explained  the 
nature  of  these  mingled  sounds  in  the  former  part  of  my  Work, 
(page  27,)  where  I  have  shewn,  that  the  sound  of  a  Russian  letter 
has  been  represented  by  Chtch. 

I  cannot  leave  my  observations  on  this  title  Oastres>  or  Idris, 
without  once  more  recurring  to  the  Greek  IDRIS,  (l^<?,)  and 
confirming  by  a  most  unequivocal  example  the  true  origin  of  the 
word.  In  the  instance  which  I  shall  produce,  IDRIS,  (l^<?,)  is 
actually  applied  as  the  Welsh  IDRIS  is,  to  a  Celtic  or  Chaldean 
Sage — skilled  in  Astronomy. 

Ou  ycq>  xev  rif  iSoi  SvyTuv  ptooTruv  xpouvovTct, 
EJ  py  povvoyevris  TH;  cnroppufc  QvXou  avudev 
XAAAAIIiN'    IAPI2  y*f  op  A2TPOIO  IIOPEIH2, 
Ka<  ffQaiQw  Kiviip  otpQi  xQovot  uq  TrefmhXti, 

Sf  y  ev  uru,  &c.  (Orph.  Frag.  2.) 

These 
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These  lines  are  found  in  the  Fragments,  collected  under  the 
name  of  Orpheus.  —  It  is  not  necessary  to  enquire,  who  was  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  or  to  whom  they  allude,  or  what  they 
precisely  mean.  We  see  plainly,  what  is  enough  for  our  purpose, 
that  the  IDRIS,  (l^»?,)  is  applied  to  a  Chaldean  Sage  —  learned  in 
the  course  of  the  Stars  or  of  the  Sun  ;  and  we  can  readily  believe, 
that  the  Mystic,  who  wrote  these  lines,  well  knew  a  title  be- 
longing to  his  art,  however  skilled  he  might  be  in  the  nature  of 
the  Greek  Language,  or  of  Astronomy. 

The  origin  of  the  word  IsriKhar,  the  City,  has  led  me  into 
a  short  digression,  from  which  I  shall  now  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  terms  belonging  to  our  Element  AST,  &c.  denoting  the 
Fixed  —  Established,  Place  or  Position  —  the  Settlement,  &c.  We 
shall  instantly  agree,  that  the  Greek  ASTU,  (Aoru,  Urbs,  Astu,  seu 
Asty ;  peculiariter  Athena,}  belongs  to  this  idea,  which  the  Etymo- 
logists understand.  Martinius  derives  it  cc  a  2ruu,  ut  Stadt  a 
"  Stehen.  Syr.  »WW*  "  ASTI,  "  Fundare.  Aorwaf,  Civilis,  festivus, 
"  pulcher."  In  Syriac,  we  see  ASTI  signifies  To  Found, 
Establish,  &c.  From  ASTU,  (AO-TU,)  is  derived  Asteios,  (Aa-reio;,) 
and  to  this  word  we  must  refer  the  Latin  Astutus,  though  some 
even  doubt  on  this  point.  ASTU  is  used  peculiarly  for  Athens, 
"  An  in  ASTU  venit  ?  Terentius,  Eunuch.  A.  5.  S.  5.  Athenas 
"  intelligit,"  says  Vossius.  "  Ita  et  Cic.  2.  de  Legg.  Ut  vestri 
"  Attici,  priusquam  Theseus  eos  demigrare  ex  agris,  et  in  ASTU, 
"  quod  appellatur,  omnes  conferre  se  jussit,  et  Sunii  erant  et 
"  Attici."  Perhaps  Athens,  Athena,  (A&JMJ,)  is  nothing  but  the 
ASTU,  the  City.  The  n  may  be  only  an  organical  addition  to 
the  T,  or  the  Then  may  be  significant,  corresponding  with  Town^ 
&c. ;  so  that  Athene  or  AT-THENE  may  be  AST-TowN  —  the 
Established  Place  —  Settled  Spot  —  the  Settlement.  In  Arrica 
the  n  does  not  appear ;  and  if  my  hypothesis  should  be  right, 
the  name  of  Attica  must  have  succeeded  that  of  the  City. 

Whether 
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Whether  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  or  of  Weaving,  Athena, 
Minerva,)  is  derived  from  the  Place,  over  which  she  presided, 
or  from  some  other  source,  must  be  the  subject  of  a  future 
Enquiry. 

The  Element  ST-N,  T-N,  D-N,  C-N,  denotes,  through  the 
whole  compass  of  Language,  the  Appropriate  Place  —  Spot  — 
Land  —  the  Established  Spot,  &c.  &c.j  and  to  this  Element  we 
must  refer  Stand  —  Town  —  Country  —  County,  and  the  TN,  DN, 
in  the  names  of  Villages,  Cities,  &c.  &c.,  Hamp-ToN,  LonDixum. 
This  sense  of  DN  in  Lon-Dix-um,  &c.  &c.  &c.  is  so  obvious,  that 
it  has  been  remarked  by  every  adventurer  in  the  craft  of  Etymo- 
logy. Their  researches  however  have  stopped  at  the  threshold 
of  the  enquiry.  The  DN  in  Medina  has  a  similar  meaning.  In 
Arabic,  ^cX«  wDN  denotes  a  City,  where  the  DN  is  significant, 
and  the  m  only  arises  from  the  construction  of  the  Language. 
We  have  seen  the  Persian  word  IsTAxden^  or  Ist-STAxden, 
To  Place,  &c.  ;  and  hence  we  have  the  STAN  in 
&c.  The  force  of  this  Element  is  perpetually  visible 
in  the  Persian  Language.  Hence  we  have  the  Taun  or  Staun  in 
Boostaun,  ^jU**j  the  Persian  term  for  a  Garden  ;  where  let  us 
mark  the  Den  in  Garden,  or  Gard-DEH,  which  has  .a  similar 
meaning.  The  same  Element  supplies  the  names  for  a  Garden 
in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Hebrew  }\  GN,  the  Arabic  CXAS* 
Junnut,  &c.  Dr.  Vincent  has  produced  the  various  modes,  in 
which  one  portion  of  a  compound  expressing  the  name  of  an 
Eastern  River  is  represented,  which  are  the  following:  "  Djen, 
"  Djan,  Tschan,  Tschen,  Chan,  Chen,  Chin,  Jen,  Gen,  Tschun,  Chun, 
"  Shan,  San."  We  here  see,  that  the  union  of  consonants  at  the 
beginning  of  some  of  these  words  is  meant  to  express  the  mingled 
sounds  in  the  first  letter  of  the  Eastern  word.  We  shall  hence 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Greek  ChThox  (xdav,  Terra,)  and 
how  County  and  Town  may  belong  to  this  word,  or  how  the 

forms 
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forms  CN,  TN1  may  pass  into  each  other.  This  word  seems  to 
be  directly  connected  with  the  Eastern  terms,  expressing  a  similar 
idea;  and  the  Ch  and  Th  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  are  meant 
to  express  the  mingled  sounds,  belonging  to  Eastern  terms  with 
such  a  meaning.  The  Den  in  Eden,  the  Garden  of  Paradise, 
must  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words,  and  denotes  the  Stand — 
the  certain  fixed  Place  —  Spot,  &c.,  the  Settlement,  &c.  The  ED 
in  Eden  or  ED -Den  belongs  probably  to  the  race  of  words  now 
under  discussion,  ED-OS,  (E<3W,  Sedes,)  Isr-emi,  (ICTT^U,)  ASTW, 

(A(TTU,)     &C.    &C. 

The  Hebrew  Lexicographers  understand  only  by  the  word 
pV  ODN,  EDEN,  that  it  signifies  "  Pleasure  and  Delight,"  which 
is  certainly  a  familiar  sense  belonging  to  the  word,  as  derived 
from  the  Garden,  the  Delightful  Place ;  but  in  the  corresponding 
Arabic  term  Aden,  ^<Ac  as  explained  by  Mr.  Richardson,  we  see 
the  genuine  idea,  "  i.  A  permanent  dwelling.  2.  The  Garden  of 
"  EDEN."  Mr.  Parkhurst  derives  the  Greek  Edone,  (H^,  Volup- 
tas,)  from  the  Hebrew  pp  ODN,  which  seems  almost  indubitable ; 
yet  we  cannot  but  connect  Edone,  (HSovri,  Voluptas,)  with  Edus, 
(HiJu?,  Suavis,)  in  which  no  idea  like  that,  which  we  have  annexed 
to  these  words,  appears  to  exist.  Perhaps  Edits,  (H<3u?,)  might 
have  been  formed  by  the  Greeks  from  Edone,  (H<Jbi-i?,)  which  they 
considered  as  a  substantive  form.  —  The  Greek  Ethnos,  (E.6vof, 
Gens,  Natio:  —  Gens  a  vera  fide  aliena,)  is  quasi  ETHEN-OS,  and 
means  the  People  peculiar  to  a  certain  ADEN,  Settled  Spot,  or 
Dwelling.  Whether  Heathen  and  its  parallel  terms  are  derived 
from  this,  will  be  considered  in  another  place.  The  Hebrew 
Lexicographers  will  see  the  original  idea,  which  is  annexed  to 
pi?  ODN,  EDEN,  in  a  parallel  term  belonging  to  that  Language, 
pN  ADN.  Taylor  explains  this  Hebrew  word  by  "  Dominus. 
"  A  Master,  a  Lord,  a  Sustainer;  from  ptf"  ADN,  e<  A  Base  or 
"  Column,  as  Superiors  are  the  Pillar  and  Support  of  Society  ; 

"  and 
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"  and  the  most  high  God  is  the  Base  and  Support  of  the  whole 
"  Universe."  This  term  perpetually  occurs,  and  it  is  used  often- 
times for  the  name  of  Jehovah.  To  this  word  has  been  usually 
referred  the  Greek  ADONIS;  and  we  shall  now  understand,  why 
Gardens  have  been  connected  with  this  name,  Horti  Adonidis,  &c. 
It  has  arisen  from  a  confusion  in  the  names  of  ADON,  the  Man, 
&c.,  and  EDEN,  the  Garden.  The  same  form  and  meaning, 
which  we  have  in  the  Eastern  terms  Eden,  or  Aden,  we  find  in 
our  names  of  Towns  and  Men;  the  Edin  in  Edinborougln,  Eton, 
Eden,  Hatton,  Aston,  &c.  &c. ;  and  Athena  may  be  a  compound 
of  a  similar  kind. 

While  I  am  examining  the  word  Astu,   (Aoru,)  in   Martinius, 
I  cast  my  eyes  on  another   term  in   the  same  column  —  Astandes, 
(Aa-Tuvfa,)  which,  as  he  says,   is  a  Tarentine  word  for   Nuncius, 
"  ab  a  et  o-TyvKt,  quod  non  Stet,  sed  ambulet."     This  term  probably 
belongs  to  the  race  of  words  before  us,    under  the  idea  of  these 
Messengers  being  placed  at  certain   Stands  or  Stations;   and  thus 
it  will  correspond  with  the  metaphor  in  our  word  Post.      Though 
Post  is  derived,  as  we  know,  from  Position  or  Rest;   yet,  in  the 
expression  Post-Haste,   it  is    applied  to  the  quickness  of  motion 
belonging  to  the  Messenger.  —  Our  ordinary  Lexicographers  have 
supposed,  that  ASTAND^,  (Atrrai/^j,)  is  a  Persian   word  ;  and  they 
have   explained  it  by    cc  Nuncius,    seu    tabellarius  Persicus,    An- 
"  garus."      The   form    ASTAND-W    coincides    with    that   of  the 
Persian    (^<JjU>**j!    Istanden,  To    Place,   &c.      Let    us  mark  the 
explanatory  term  Angarus,  or  AGGAR-OS,  (Ay^o?,)  which  in  the 
latter  form  might  be  conceived  as  belonging  to  the  present  race 
of   words  under  the   Element  AG,  AS,  &c.,    with   a  similar  idea. 
In  the  interpretation,  which  is  given  of  this  word,  we  are  brought 
to  the  very  notion  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.     Aoaaros,  Ayy<xt>of, 
is  explained  by   "  Nuncius,  vel  tabellarius  regum  Persarum,  qui, 
<c  in  Stallone  sua  Positus,  literas  ab  altero  Angaro  acceptas  alteri 

A  A  "  tradebat, 
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"  tradebat,  ut  ita  celerius  perferrentur."  This  word,  however,  will 
be  considered  in  another  place.  If  the  true  form  is  AGGAR-OS, 
it  might  belong  to  the  Persian  _;l<JJuJ  Uskudar,  cc  An  Ambas- 
"  sador,  Envoy,  Messenger,  Courier."  In  the  same  column  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  I  find  the  Arabic  (^LXLl  Iskan, 
"  Causing  one  to  stay,  remain,  continuing  to  dwell." 

An  adjacent  word  to  the  terms  quoted  above,  in  Mr.  Richard- 
son's  Dictionary,  is  the  Persian   (^l^s**"'    Ustukhan,    "  A  Bone, 
"  kernel  stone  of  fruit,"  which  means  the  Substantial  part  of  any 
thing.      The   word   Substantial  itself,   we  know,   belongs   to  this 
race  of  words,  Sto,  &c.      We  shall  now  understand  the  origin   of 
the  Greek  OsTeon,  (OO-TECV,)  and  the  Latin  Os,  Oss-is.     In  Hebrew, 
D¥J?    OZM    denotes,    says    Mr.  Parkhurst,    "  Strength,    Solidity, 
"  Firmness.  —  A  Bone,  from  its  Strength  and  Solidity,"  where  the 
OZ  belongs   to  the   words  before  us.      Some  Etymologists  derive 
Ostreia,   (p<rr^i»,  Orgeat,    Ostrea,    pisces  testis  tecti,)    Osrrakon, 
(OO-TQKXOV,   Testa   nativa  —  Testa   figlina,)    from  Osreon,   (Co-reo?,) 
and  Os,  Oss-w,  the  Hard  Bony  part,  as  it  were,  which  is  probably 
right ;   that  is,  they  are  probably  derived  from  the  idea  conveyed 
by  these  words,  —  what  is   Substantial.     Oyster  occurs   in  various 
other  Languages,   as  the  Saxon    Ostre,    the  German  Auster,  the 
Belgic   Oester,    the   Danish    Oster-ling,    the    French   Huistre,    or 
Huitre,    the    Italian    Ostria,    &c.,    the   Spanish    Ostia,    the    Welsh 
Qestren,  which  the  Etymologists  have  produced.      In  Persian,  too, 
Is-riRtdia,   UoJC>*jl  is   "  An  Oyster;"   and  it  is  curious,  that  this 
word    occurs   in    one    of   the   two   columns    of  Mr.  Richardson's 
Dictionary,   from  which    I  have   taken   the   Eastern  terms  above 
quoted.     The   preceding  term   to  this    is   the   Persian  UsTurden, 
t^iiJC*,!   "  To  Shave,  Erase  >"  and  as   this  word   occurs  among 
the  terms,   signifying    what  Stands  firm  —  is   Substantial,   &c.,   it 
must   probably  be  referred    to  the   same  idea.      We  know,    that 
terms  for  opposite  actions  are  derived  from  the  same  word,  or 

same 
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same  idea,  sometimes  with  a  variation  to  mark  the  difference, 
and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  the  same  word.  Thus,  To  Root, 
and  Up-Root,  E-Radicare,  &c. ;  and  in  To  Peel,  To  Stone,  &c., 
the  very  words  are  used  to  express  the  removal  of  the  Peel  — 
Stone,  &c.,  quasi,  To  Un-Peel,  Un-Stone.  So,  I  imagine,  Usrurden 
signifies  To  Erase,  i.e.  To  Un-Stand — To  remove  a  thing  from 
its  Stand,  Seat  or  Position.  The  Greeks  have  a  compound  from 
their  IsTemi,  (lo-r^*,)  To  Place — Stand,  &c.,  which  at  once  means 
to  Place  and  to  Un-Place,  if  I  may  so  say,  To  Erect,  Build,  &c., 
and  To  Erase,  Destroy,  &c.  An-lsremi,  AVIO-T^I,  in  one  sense 
means  "  Exstruo,  /Edifice,"  and  in  another,  "  Everto,  Subverto." 
The  adjacent  word  to  Os,  Ossis,  is  Os,  Om,  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  idea  of  the  Extremity;  and  this  sense  of  the 
Extremity  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Surface,  considered  either 
as  the  Base  or  Bottom,  or  the  Top.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  Os 
in  some  of  its  senses  by  "  The  Face  or  countenance  of  any 
"creature.  —  The  Front  of  an  army.  —  The  Mouth,  Passage,  or 
"entrance  into  any  place.  —  The  Head  or  Fountain;"  where, 
in  the  '  Head  or  Fountain,'  we  see  the  idea,  as  of  the  Base — Foun- 
dation—  ORIG-/W,  from  which  any  thing  arises.  The  genuine 
notion  of  the  word  is  that  of  the  Surface  —  Extremity,  at  which 
any  thing  ends  or  begins.  We  see,  in  the  oblique  cases,  the 
form  Or,  as  in  Or/5,  &c.,  which  will  remind  us  of  the  adjacent 
word  ORA,  "  A  Coast,  region,  part,  or  country  —  Extremity, 
"  edge,  brim,  margin,  hem,  or  border  of  any  thing ; "  where  in 
the  sense  of  Extremity,  annexed  to  ORA,  we  see  the  true  idea  of 
Os,  OR-ZS;  and  in  that  of  the  "  Coast,  Region,"  &c.,  we  are 
brought  to  the  original  Spot,  from  which  these  terms  are 
derived.  The  Phrase  "  Qra  vulneris,  the  Lips,  or  edges  of 
"  a  wound,"  as  explained  by  R.  Ainsworth,  might  have  been 
equally  ORA  vulneris,  or  Os  vulneris.  ORO,  "  To  Speak " — 
Pray,  &c.  belongs  to  Os,  ORJS,  as  the  Lexicographers  imagine, — 

who 
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who  likewise  justly  observe,  that  Oraculum  belongs  to  Oro,  Dico, 
Ore  pronuncio,  as  Aoyiov  does  to  Aeyu. — We  see  by  my  explanation 
of  Ora,  how  it  is  connected  with  Orior,  "  To  have  a  beginning." 
OsTi'um,  "  A  Door.  —  An  entrance,  or  passage. —  The  Mouth  of 
"  a  river  or  haven,"  belongs  probably  to  Os,  as  the  Etymologists 
suppose.  If  it  does  not,  it  belongs  to  HOUSE,  &c.,  under  a  similar 
idea  of  the  Establishment,  &c.  &c.  Osculum  is  justly  derived 
from  Os,  and  Oscito  from  Os  and  Cito,  Moveo.  The  adjacent 
words,  Ostendo  and  Ostento,  are  imagined  by  some  to  be  taken 
from  Ob  and  Tendo  ;  or  from  Os  and  Teneo,  i.  e.  Teneo  ob 
oculos.  They  seem  to  be  derived  from  Os,  and  perhaps  Tendo, 
and  to  relate  to  the  Extended  or  Widely-exposed  Surface,  to  the 
Extremity — or  Outside  of  any  thing,  as  we  express  it. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  Arabic,  (j»\  AS  signifies  "  A  Foundation, 
"  Basis.  The  Heart  of  Man  (as  being  the  Foundation  of  life,)" 
&c.  Perhaps  the  explanatory  word,  the  English  HEART,  and  the 
parallel  terms  to  be  found  in  other  Languages,  have  the  same 
idea.  The  HEART  of  any  thing,  of  Oak,  &c.,  means  the  Solid 
Substantial  part  of  it;  that  which  is  the  Main  support  and 
Foundation  of  the  Tree.  The  word  Substantial,  which  precisely 
expresses  the  idea  annexed  to  HEART,  is  derived,  we  know,  from 
Sto,  which  belongs  to  the  race  of  words  before  us.  Substantia 
is  acknowledged  to  be  derived  cc  a  Substaydo ;"  and  Substo  Robert 
Ainsworth  explains  by  "  To  Stand  still,  to  bear  up,  to  Stand  his 
"  Ground."  In  the  phrase  "  To  Stand  his  Ground,"  we  are 
brought  to  the  original  Spot,  and  genuine  idea,  from  which,  as 
I  imagine,  these  terms  are  derived.  HEART  occurs  in  various 
Languages,  as  the  Saxon  HEORT,  the  Gothic  Hairto,  the  German 
Herz,  the  Danish  Hierte,  the  Belgic  Hert,  the  Runic  Hiarte,  &c. 
Some  derive  these  words  from  Kear,  Keer,  Kardia,  (K^,  Keaf, 
Kaf£a,)  or  from  Eetor,  (Hrof,)'and  others  from  Hard,  Durus. 
Surely  Cardia,  (Ka^a,  Cor,)  must  belong  to  Heart;  and  Cordis 

we 
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we  shall  own,  I  think,  to  belong  to  Cardia.  We  shall  then  agree, 
as  I  imagine,  that  Cor,  Ceer,  and  Gear,  (K^,  Kea^,)  must  be 
referred  to  each  other.  The  Greek  EEior,  (HT^,)  ought  surely 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  likewise  to  HAI/-TO,  &c.  &c.,  and 
thus  all  these  terms  are  attached  to  each  other.  These  words 
however  present  considerable  difficulties.  The  verb  attached  to 
those  terms,  as  the  English  HEARTS,  and  the  Saxon  HvRTaw, 
"  Refocillare,  animare,  confortare,"  &c.  may  be  the  original,  and 
may  belong  to  the  race  of  words,  which  signify  To  Siir  up  — 
Excite.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  HEART,  and  HART,  the  animal, 
may  belong  to  the  same  idea.  The  HEART  is  the  seat  of 
boldness  —  that  which  is  Stirred  up  or  Excited  to  deeds  of  valour; 
and  the  HART  is  the  Stirrer  up  —  the  Exciter  —  the  Annoyer, — 
Pricker  or  Pusher,  with  his  Horns  —  the  animal,  which  HURTS. 
The  preceding  term  to  Hyrtan,  Refocillare,  &c.  in  my  Saxon 
Dictionary,  is  "  HYRT,  HURT,  Laesus,  Vulneratus."  Still  however 
I  must  observe,  that  the  name  for  the  HEART  is  commonly  taken 
from  the  idea  of  that,  which  is  Solid  and  Substantial.  In  the 
/Egyptian  Language,  ATH  or  ETH  is  the  Heart;  and  hence  the 
Capital  of  the  Delta  was  called  Arii-Ribis,  Cor  Pyri.  "  Nempe," 
says  Bochart,  "  /Egyptiis  A0  vel  H0  est  Cor,  ut  scribit  Horus 
"  Hieroglyphicon,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  et  P<£,  vel  P<£<,  Pyrum;  inde 
"  Athribis  Cor  Pyri,  quia  in  medio  Pyri,  id  est,  /Egypti  partis, 
"  quam  a  Pyri  forma  /Egyptii  Rib,  id  est,  Pyrum,  vocabant." 
(Geograph.  Sacr.  p.  259.  Ed.  1707.) 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Arabic  As,  ^j*!  not  only  signifies 
the  Foundation,  Basis,  and  the  Heart ;  but  it  means  likewise 
"  The  Earliest  Age,  Eternity.  —  The  Cinders  or  Ashes  remaining 
«'  in  a  fire-place."  In  Arabic,  likewise,  under  the  form  ARS, 
ARS,  or  IRS,  not  only  means  "  Inheritance,  Heritage,  Here- 
ditary  right.  —  A  Root,  stability,  firmness,  the  principal  part, 
any  thing  agreeable  to  ancient  hereditary  custom;"  but  it 

signifies 
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signifies  likewise  "  Ashes.  —  The  Remains,  Residue ; "  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  I  imagine,  that  the  Arabic  ARS  and  As  are  only 
different  forms  of  each  other.  The  senses  of  HERnage,  the 
Root,  and  Ashes,  unequivocally  bring  us  to  the  EARTH.  The 
Arabic  ARS  and  As,  in  the  'sense  of  Ashes  Remaining  in  the 
Fire-Place,  bring  us  to  the  English  HEARTH,  and  the  Greek 
Esria,  (E<ma,  Focus,  Lar;  —  Domus  ;  —  Ara;  —  Asylum;  —  Vesta, 
Dea  ; — Sedes  v.gr.  Imperii.) — In  Estia,  (Ear/a,)  as  I  before  observed, 
we  unequivocally  see  the  original  idea  of  the  Base  —  Foundation  — 
Seat,  as  connected  with  the  Ground,  or  EARTH,  or,  when  the  r  is 
lost,  EATH.  We  may  observe,  likewise,  how  EST/C,  (E(TT<«,) 
connects  itself  with  the  adjacent  term  Esren,  &c.  (EO-TIJK,)  be- 
longing to  Isjemi,  (lo-rijp,)  as  it  ought  to  do,  according  to  my 
hypothesis.  Whether  ASHES  and  its  parallel  terms  belong  to 
Estia,  (Eo-na,)  the  Base  or  Bottom,  as  of  the  EARTH,  on  which 
they  lie,  or  to  the  Dirt  of  the  EARTH,  I  cannot  decide.  —  The 
sense,  which  the  Arabic  word,  bears,  of  "  The  Earliest  slge, 
"  Eternity,"  is  taken  from  the  idea  of  that  which  Lasts  —  Con- 
tinues—  or  Endures,  as  things  do,  which  are  Established  on  a 
proper  Base  or  Foundation.  The  words  containing  this  train  of 
ideas  will  be  considered  on  another  occasion.  —  I  shall  examine 
in  the  next  article  a  race  of  words,  which  signify,  What  is  Firm — 
Substantial — Stout  —  Strong,  derived,  as  I  imagine,  from  the  idea 
of  that,  which  is  Firmly  Established,  as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation, 
&c.  The  same  Radical  idea  still  remains,  however  various  may 
be  the  purposes,  to  which  it  is  applied. 


Terms 
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Terms  signifying  what  is  Firm 
— Substantial,  Stou t — Strong ; 
derived  originally  from  the 
idea  of  that,  which  is  Firmly 
Established,  &c.,  as  on  a  Base 
or  Foundation,  &c. 


OJ.  (Hebrew.)  To  Fix,  make 

Firm,    or    Steady,    A    Tree, 

the  Back-bone. 

OsTeon,  Os.  (Gr.  Lat.)  A  Bone. 
Ozos.  (Greek,)    The   Knot,  or 

Branch    of  a   Tree.      What 

is  Substantial. 
OAK  —  Ac  —  EIK  —  EICHE  — 

EYCK.  (Eng.  Sax.  Run.  and 

Dan.  Ger.  Belg.)    The  Firm 

Substance. 

AST.  (Germ.)  A  Branch. 
ASTS.  (Goth.)  Ramus. 
ATSATJAN.  (Goth.)   Sistere. 
OZ.    (Heb.)     To    be    Strong, 

vigorous.        Strong     Cities, 

Garrisons,  Holds. 
Is.    (Gr.)    Strength,    A    Fibre, 

Nerve. 

ISKUS   (Gr.)  Strength,  Power. 
Vis.  (Lat.)  Force,  Strength. 
Ocan.  (Irish,)  A  Bough,  Twig, 

Branch. 


Ocain.  (Ir.)  A  Young  Man. 
Eooan.     (Irish,)     The     name 

Owen. 

Oo.  (Ir.)  Young. 
OIG.  (Ir.)  A  Champion. 
AZ.    (Arab.)    Rare,    Excellent, 

Corroborating. 
OZ,   &c.  (Chald.    Syr.    Samar. 

jEthiop.)  Strong,  &c. 
Eus.  (Gr.)  Good,  Stout,  &c. 
Enu-eos,   Aiz-eos,   &c.    (Gr.) 

A  stout  Young  Man. 
OZ-UZ.    (Heb.)   Very   or    exr 

ceedingly  Strong. 
Hizz-Uz.    (Syr.    Chal.    Arab.) 

Dominus  Fortis. 
Az-Iz.  (Phcen.)  Mars. 
HES-US.    (Celt.)    The  God   of 

War. 
AID  —  AIDER,   &c.   (Eng.   Fr.) 

The  Firm  Support. 
AOSSEO.  (Gr.)  To  Assist. 
ASSA,     Ass  —  ASINUS,     ATHN, 

&c.    (Sax.    Eng.    Lat.   Heb.) 

The  Bearer — Supporter. 
ATN.  (Hebrew,)  Strong,  as  a 

Fortress. 

ISO.  (Heb.)  To  Found,   Esta- 
blish. 

IZA.  (Heb.)  To  come  forth  or 

out. 
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out.     To   Arise,   as   from  a 

Base. 
IDH.   (Heb.)  The   Hand,    the 

Member    of    Strength.  —  A 

Pillar,   &c.  &c. 
Axis,   AXON,   Ex,   ACHS,   Axis, 

AXLE,  &c.  (Lat.  Greek,  Sax. 

Germ.  Eng.  &c.)   The  Main 

Substantial    Part,    on    which 


a  thing  is  Founded — Upheld, 

&c. 
ACHSEL  —  ESL.    (Germ.    Sax.) 

The  Supporter. 
Assis — ASSER.    (Latin,)    The 

Board — what  is    Substantial, 

Solid. 
JEs.  (Lat.)  A  Pound— the  Solid 

Substance. 


THE  Greek  Ozos,  (o£o?,  Nodus  arboris,  Ramus,)  the  Knot  of 
a  Tree  —  Bough  —  Branch,  &c  ,  must  be  referred  to  the  idea  of 
what  is  Strong  —  Substantial  —  Firm,  &c.  The  Ozos  Areos,  (O£oj 
Aci?of,)  is  supposed  to  be  ATroyoi/oj,  the  Descendant,  the  Branch  or 
Shoot  of  Mars,  as  it  were.  If  it  does  mean  so,  it  connects  itself 
perhaps  in  this  case  with  the  more  original  idea  of  the  word. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  Ozos  Areos,  (o£o?  A^o?,)  means  nothing 
but  "  Columen  belli."  AST  in  German  signifies  "  A  Branch, 
"  Arm  of  a  tree.  Ein  AST  in  Holz,  A  Knast,  Knob,  Knur, 
"  Knurl,  Knot,"  according  to  the  notable  explanation  of  my 
Lexicographer.  In  Gothic,  ASTS  is  "  Ramus," — Kisatjan,  Sistere, 
and  ArsTandands,  Adstans.  In  Hebrew,  n¥J?  OZH  or  OJH 
signifies,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  To  fix,  make  firm,  or  steady. — 
"  As  a  N.  \y"  OZ  or  OJ,  «  A  Tree,  from  its  fixedness,  stability 
"  or  firmness."  This  word  likewise  means  the  Back- Bone,  "  from 
"  its  Strength  and  Firmness."  To  this  word  Mr.  Parkhurst  justly 
refers  the  Greek  Oz-os,  (o£cj,)  to  which  he  might  have  added 
the  Latin  Os,  Ossis,  and  the  Greek  Osr-eon,  (Oo-reov.)  In  the 
First  Chapter  of  Genesis  we  have  '13  p?  OZ  PERI,  which  means 
"  A  Tree  of  Fruit,  A  Fruit  Tree;"  from  whence  Mr.  Parkhurst  has 
derived  the  name  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  HES-PEHi-des. 

This 
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This  conjecture  is  consummately  ingenious ;  but  I  fear,  that  it 
is  not  the  true  derivation.  The  explanation  of  this  point  would 
open  into  a  wide  field  of  discussion. 

The  Hebrew  Qtiy  OZM  denotes,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  Strength, 

"  Substance,  Solidity,  Firmness A  Bone,  from  its  Strength  and 

tc  Solidity,"  where  OZ  in  OZ-ZM  may  perhaps  belong  to  the 
race  of  words  before  us.  The  two  preceding  terms  to  this  word 
are  hw  OZL,  "  To  be  slothful,  idle,  to  loiter,"  where  OZ  in 
OZ-ZL  has  probably  a  similar  idea  of  Stability ;  and  OZ,  "  To 
"  Fix,  —  A  Tree."  The  two  succeeding  terms  are  1W  OZR, 
"  To  restrain,  retain,  stop,  detain ; "  and  py  OK,  "  To  Confine, 
"  straiten,  contract,  compress,"  where  we  have  a  similar  idea  of 
Fixing.  As  a  Noun,  rpPD  w-OKH  means  "  A  Battlement  round 
"  the  roof  of  a  House,  to  confine  people  from  falling  off."  Here 
the  word  recurs  to  its  more  original  sense  of  The  Erection  — 
Establishment,  &c.  Mr.  Parkhurst  derives  OAK  from  this  term, 
"  and  perhaps  Toke."  We  shall  instantly  agree,  that  OAK  belongs 
to  this  race  of  words,  and  means  the  Strong  —  Firm  Wood;  as 
Robur,  we  know,  means  this  species  of  Tree,  for  the  same  reason. 
OAK  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Aac,  Ac,  &c., 
the  Runic  and  Danish  Eik,  the  German  Eiche,  and  the  Belgic 
Eyck,  &c.  Lye  observes  truly,  that  the  Saxon  word  Ac  not 
only  signifies  Quercus,  but  Robur,  Strength,  as  Robur  itself  has 
this  double  meaning;  and  he  accordingly  derives  these  words 
from  Alke,  (Ax*)/,  Robur.)  If  he  had  derived  Ilex  from  this 
Greek  word,  he  would  have  approached  more  nearly  to  the  truth. 
The  Acorn,  with  its  parallel  terms  Accceren,  Accorn,  JEcern,  (Sax.) 
Aggern,  (Dan.)  is  derived  from  AAC,  the  OAK;  but  whether  the 
Corn  be  significant  in  Ac-Corn,  as  denoting  Granum,  which 
Skinner  supposes,  I  cannot  decide.  In  German  it  is  Eychel, 
Ecker;  in  Belgic,  Aker,  Eechel;  and  in  Greek,  Akulos,  (AxtAo?, 

B  B  Glans 
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Glans  quercus,)  which  are  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  and 
which  all  belong  to  the  OAK. 

In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  Ooan, 
"  A  Bough,  Twig,  Branch."  The  succeeding  article  to  this  is 
Ocain,  Oganach,  Oigair,  "  A  Young  Man."  In  the  same  column 
we  have  "  OG.  Young.  OGH.  A  Virgin.  OGH.  Whole,  Entire. 
"  OGH.  OGHA.  Pure,  Sincere;"  which  are  derived  probably  from 
the  more  complete  state  of  the  frame  in  health  —  vigour,  &c. 
during  youth.  I  find  likewise  in  the  same  column  "  OGHA. 
"  A  Grandchild.  Oolach.  A  Servant,  a  Youth,  soldier,  vassal. 
"  Ogmhart.  A  Heifer,  a  Young  Beef.  Ogmhios.  June.  Ogri.  The 
"  Youth,  Young,  young  men;"  and  in  the  next  column,  "  OIG. 
"  A  Champion;"  and  "  OIGE.  Younger."  In  the  Irish  Language, 
"  All  nouns  ending  in  Og  and  Eog  are  of  the  feminine  gender," 
(Vallancey's  Gram.  p.  60.)  and  in  Galic,  "  All  diminutives  of  the 
"  feminine  gender  end  in  Og  or  Ag."  (Shaw's  Gram.  p.  101.) 
These  terminations  might  belong  to  OGH.  The  Virgin,  or  Young 
female;  or  they  may  be  referred  to  the  Element  AG,  denoting 
Being — This  or  That  Being,  by  way  of  Distinction,  whether 
under  the  idea  of  exaggerating  or  lessening.  To  this  race  of 
words,  OGAIN,  The  Twig,  or  Young  Man,  belongs  the  Celtic 
name  Owen.  In  the  Irish  and  Galic  Dialects  we  have  EOGAN, 
which  Mr.  Shaw  explains  by  "  Owen,  the  name  of  several  great 
"  men  in  Ireland."  The  terms  preceding  and  succeeding  this 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  are  "  Eochair.  A  young  plant,  sprout  •" 
"  Eoghunn,  Young;"  and  in  the  same  column  we  have  "  EOCHA. 
"  Name  of  a  Man,  Lat.  Euchadius,"  and  "  EOCHAIR.  Brim, 
"  Brink,  Edge,"  where,  in  the  sense  of  the  latter  word,  we  are 
brought  to  the  original  idea  of  the  Extremity  or  Base. 

The  Arabic  ic  Az  signifies  in  the  first  sense,  according 
to  Mr.  Richardson,  "  Rare,  excellent,  precious,  incomparable, 

'*  honourable, 
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"  honourable,  glorious,  powerful,  great;"    and  in  another  sense 
we  have  "  Corroborating."     The  original  notion  is  that  of  Strong, 
Corroborating;    and    hence   it   denotes   any   Excellent   quality   in 
general.     To  this  idea  we  should  perhaps  refer  the  Greek  Eus, 
(Euf,  Bonus  —  Strenuus.)     The  idea  of  Goodness  would  be  derived 
from  the   quality   most  regarded   in    the  ancient  world,    that  of 
Strength;   and  hence  we  learn,  that  the  original  sense  of  the  word 
was  that  of  Strenuus.     In  the  Eu?  re  ptyas  rs,  we  see  the  primitive 
notion  of  the   word.       The    Greek   Ax/os,   (A|;OJ,   Dignus,   &c.) 
might  be  derived  from  the  same  idea ;    though  I  have  annexed  to 
it  a  different  notion  in  another  place.  —  The  Greek  names  for  a 
Touth  or  vigorous  Young  Man,  Aizeos,  (A/£ijo?,  Juvenis,  qui  Robore 
juvenili  viget,)    Enneos,  (H.t8eo$,  Adolescens,  Juvenis,)  Azoi,  (A£O<, 
Servi,   Servae,)    Ais-ueter,    (A«ruij7ij£,    Adolescens   valde  robustus,) 
should  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  idea  of  Strength,  as  attached  to 
this  race  of  words.    The  Lexicographers,  among  other  conjectures, 
refer  Aisueter,  (A«TUIJT^,)  to  Aisso,  (Ai<r<ru,  Ruo,  cum  impetu  feror;) 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  terms  denoting  Youth  may  be  naturally 
derived  from  the  idea  of  a  Violent  or  Impetuous  Motion.     I  have 
produced   some   of  these   terms  in   another   place,   among   words 
impregnated  with  this  train  of  ideas,  that  the   Reader  may  form 
his  own  judgment  on  the  question.     Azo,   (A£w,  veneror,  colo,) 
may  belong  to  Azo/,  (A£o<>)  Servants.     Perhaps  the  Homeric  word 
(A^TOI/,)  Il£A<u£  AIT/ITOV  KVS<TTII,  which  the  Scholiasts  explain  by 
may  have  originally  been  derived   from  the  idea  of  what 
was  Stout  —  Substantial.     On  this,  however,  1  cannot  decide.      In 
Theocritus,    Anes,   (AIT^,)   occurs    as  a   Thessalian    word   for  a 
Youth,   who   is   the  object  of  Love.      It    seems  simply   to   have 
meant  The  Touth.  —  The  name  of  the  Grecian   Chief,  Aias,  (A<a?,) 
may  belong  to  this  race  of  words,    under  the  idea  of  the  Stout 
Warrior.     It  may  perhaps   be  quasi  Ajas,  as  in  Latin  ^jax;   and 
the  word  may  be  a  compound,    as   Aj-As,   Aj-Ax,    where    the 

Element 
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Element  AJ  may  be  doubled,  in  order  more  strongly  to  convey 

the  idea.     This  mode  of  increasing  the  force  of  a  term  perpetually 

occurs.     Again,  in  Hebrew,  TJ?  OZ,   with   t  Zain  for  the  second 

letter,  and  not  \  Jaddi,  as  in  the  former  word,  means  "  Strength, 

"  Vigour,    To    be   Strong,    Vigorous,   To    prevail."      This   word 

perpetually  occurs,  and  it  is  applied  to  Strong  Cities — Garrisons — 

Holds,    &c.      (Isaiah  xxvi.  i.    xxiii.  11,    xvii.  9.      Prov.   x.   15. 

Dan.  xi.    19,  39.    &c.)        Mr.   Parkhurst    refers   the   Latin    Os, 

and    the  English  Ox,   to  this    term ;    which   may   be  so,  though 

I  have  given  a  different  idea  to  this  latter  word  in  another  place. 

Mr.  Parkhurst   imagines,   that  the  name   of  the    Goat,    \y   OZ, 

belongs  to  this  radical,  to  which  he  refers  likewise  the  Greek  Aix, 

(A<£,)  though  Taylor  arranges  these  Hebrew  words  as  different 

Roots.      The    Aix,   (A<^,)    might   be   placed    among   the   race  of 

words,  belonging  to  our  Radical,  which  denote  Agitation  or  Motion. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  observes  under   fj?  OZ,    "  As  a    N.    masc.    plur. 

"•  D'fVO  "  m-OZim,  "  Protectors,   Defenders,  guardians,    mentioned 

"  as  objects  of  worship.      Dan.  xi.  38,  39.      So  Eng.  margin  at 

"  ver.  38.  God's  Protectors;"   and  he  derives  the   Hercules  of  the 

ancient  Gauls,  called  Magusan,   from  this  source.      To  the  race 

of  words  now  before  us,  denoting   Strength,   as  ti?  OZ,  &c.,    we 

should  perhaps  refer  the  Greek  Is,   ISKUS,  (lf,  Fibra,  Nervus;  — 

Robur,  Vis,  I<r%y?,  Robur,  Vires,  Potentia,)  the  Latin  Vis,  &c. 

In  Hebrew,  the  TJ?  OZ  is  doubled  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
more  forcibly  the  idea,  which  it  contains.  Hence  TtV  OZZ  sig- 
nifies, "  To  make  exceedingly  strong,  strengthen  very  much — TltV" 
OZUZ,  "  Very  or  exceedingly  strong."  To  this  combination 
Bochart  has  attributed  the  name  of  the  God  of  War  among  the 
ancient  Gauls,  HESUS  — "  Horrensque  feris  altaribus  HESUS,"  and 
the  Syriac  Aziz-os,  (A£i£o?.)  "  HESUS  cur  putetur  esse  Mars 
"  disce  ex  Gallorum  veterum  historic,  quam  ante  aliquot  annos 
"  edidit  Antonius  Gosselinus  o  ^axa^rij?  in  hac  ipsa  Academia, 

"  professor 
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"  professor  eloquentias.      HESUS  proprie  fortem  sonat,  ut  Hebraeis 
"  my    Hizzuz,    et   Syris,    Chaldasis,    Arabibus,    rttf    HAZIZ.      Sic 
'  vers.  8.   Ps.  xxiv.  ubi  Deus  dicitur  esse  Dominus  fortis  et  potens, 
"  Dominus  potens   in   bello ;    Dominus  fortis  Hebraice  est  flW  miT 
"  Jehova  Hizzuz,  et  Arabice  flj^M  :nVtf  Arrabbo-lHAZizo.      Inde 
"  Marti   factum    est   nomen    etiam    apud    Phoenices.      Quod    ex 
'  Jamblicho  docet    Julianas   Apostata  Oratione  in  Soletn.     Verba 
"  sic   habent.      ETI  ptTi>iu.<ru.i  /3ouXof*«<    ri\q  Qoivixuv   QioXoyioti;,  &C.    O«   ri\v 
"  ~E$e<r<ruv    OIKOVVTSS   lepov    E£    cuuvo/;   faiou    -/unov,    Movt^,ov    ctvru    KOCI 
v(riv ,    KiviTTtvQott  q>y<riv   lot.ftGhi%os,  &C.    tag  o  MovtfAog  pen 
AZIZO2  &  Af?jf.     Volo  adhuc  e  Phcenicum  Theologia  nonnihil 
"  depromere,   &c.      Qui    Edessam  habitant  locum  ab   omni  asvo 
"  Soli   sacrum,    Monimum  et   HAZIZUM   una  cum    Sole  collocant, 
"  quod  sic  lamblLhus  interpretatur,  &c.    ut  Monimus  quidem  sit 
'  Mercurius,  HAZIZUS   autem  Mars."    (Geograph.   Sac.   p.  662.) 
In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary,  AGH  is  "  A  conflict,  battle;"  and 
AGHACH,    €c  Warlike,    Brave."      HESUS    may    possibly    belong  to 
this  latter  word,  but  on  this  I  cannot  decide.     The  Element  AZ 
denotes  Strong  in  the  Chaldee,   Syriac,   Samaritan,  A  thiopic,  and 
Arabic,  as  appears  by  the  parallel  terms  produced  in  Castel  under 
the  Hebrew   fti?  OZZ.      In   Arabic,    the   corresponding  terms   are 
jz.  Az,  produced  above,  and  JJJG.  Az-Esz,  "  Excellent,  Precious," 
&c.     Mr.  Parkhurst  refers    Hesus   to    the   Hebrew   wy  OS,    "•  To 
"  consume,  destroy."     He  observes,  however,   that  it  occurs   not 
as   a  verb   in   the  simple   form,    but   as   a  compound   Wy  OSS, 
"  To  be  consumed,   consume,   or  waste  away,"     I  have  referred 
this  Hebrew  word  in  another  place  to  a  different  idea.      Perhaps 
the  Greek  Agerochos,  (Aye^u^,  Superbus,  Ferox,)  may  be  a  similar 
compound  of  Ac-OcH. 

The  Abbe  Caperan,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Exurgat  Deus, 
(the  sixty-ninth  Psalm,)  has  produced  various  names  for  God; 
some  of  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  race  of  words  now  under 

discussion ; 
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discussion;  as  the  Armenian  Astuadz,  the  lez-Dan  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  (p.  92.)   the   Isten   of  the   Hungarians,  (p.  96,)    &c.       He 
derives  the  Astu  in  Astuadz  from  the  Hebrew  &>N  AS,  Fire;  and 
Adz  from  TIN  AOD,  "  Principe,  Producteur;"   so  that  the  com- 
pound expresses  "  Feu  Principe,   Feu  Producteur."     The  lez  in 
Jez-Dan  he  derives  from  the  same  source  of  ttftf  AS  or  Esh,  Fire ; 
and  Dan  he  refers  to  the  Hebrew  ptf  ADON,  "  Base,  Fondement, 
"  Principe ; "   so  that  both  these  words  convey  the  same  idea  of 
"  Feu   Principe."     The  derivation   of   Dan   is,    I   imagine,  just; 
and  Abbe  Caperan  has  seen  likewise,   (p.  89.)  that  the  Hebrew 
ptf  ADN   belongs    to   the   English    Down.      This   is    well  con- 
jectured, as   the   terms   are  somewhat    remote.      Mr.  Parkhurst, 
who  is  a  bold  Etymologist,  has  not  observed  this  under  p  DN, 
which  he  justly  considers  as  the  Root.      The  Abbe  has  moreover 
produced,  as  a  derivative,  the  Greek  Dux-amis,  (Awap?,  Potentia,) 
which   I    believe  to  have  a   similar  origin.      The    Abbe   might 
have  been  reminded  of  the  Arabic  (^j&  DAWN  or  DUN,  "  i.  Base, 
*«  Mean,    Inferior,    ignoble,   despicable.       2.    (e    contra)    Noble, 
lc  Excellent."      Here   we   have   both  senses,  naturally  belonging 
to  the  same  idea  of  the  Ground,  as  the  Base,  &c.     The  Greek 
ESSEN,  (Ea-a-riv,  Rex,)  belongs  to  the  form  IEZDAN,  &c.     In  ZEN, 
(ZIJK,  Jupiter,)    we   have   only  the  Element  ZN,    or  DS-N,  &c. 
This   will   bring   us  to  KIN^,  and  its  parallel  terms  in  Modern 
Languages,  and  to  KHAN,  the  title  of  dignity  in  the  East.     We  now 
see,  why,  in  the  Eastern  Languages,  KHAN  is  the  House  and  the 
Prince ;  as  Arche,  (A^ij,  Principium,  Fundamentum,  Principatus,) 
relates  at  once  to  the  Building  and  to  Power.     In  AST-UADZ 
we  see  the  same  compound  as  in   Hizz-Uz,   AZ-IZ,   &c.     The 
lezdan  coincides  with  pN  ADON,  ADON-Z'J,  the  Lord,  the  Chief, 
as    connected    with    ADON,    the    Base,    precisely    by    the    same 
metaphor    as    Arche,    (A^JJ,    Principium  —  Fundamentum,   Prin- 
cipatus, Imperium,)   relates  to  the   Base   and   to   Power.      The 

ISTEN 
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ISTEN  of  the  Hungarians  is  only  another  form  of  IEZDAN;  and 
to  these  must  be  referred  ODIN,  the  Hero,  or  the  Deity  of  the 
North.  The  Abbe  Caperan  has  properly  seen,  that  ISTEN  belongs 
to  Is'Temi,  (lo-nyp,)  Stare;  though  he  is  not  right  in  supposing, 
that  the  Hebrew  "  fiitS>  Shouth,  Placer,  Etre  stable,"  is  connected 
with  these  words.  The  Hebrew  SUT  belongs  to  the  Element 
ST,  to  Sedes,  Sisto,  &c.  &c. 

The  Abbe  Caperan  observes,  moreover,  that  ISTINNO  signifies, 
in  the  Russian  Language,  Truth;  and  he  justly  connects  it  with 
IsT-emi,  (lo-rrp,)  and  with  the  idea  of  Stability.  Istinno,  Isten, 
lezdan,  Adon,  &c.,  all  belong  to  each  other  under  the  same  idea 
of  the  Base  —  the  Spot  of  Establishment,  Settlement,  &c.,  and  are 
connected  with  Isremi,  (la-r^i,)  Stand,  &c.  &c.,  as  I  have  before 
explained.  The  Abbe  remarks,  likewise,  that  ESHEM  DKTl  is 
a  Rabbinical  name  for  God,  which  he  derives  from  the  Hebrew 
non  Ese,  confiance;  and  that  Odel,  or  Ozel,  fs  a  name  for  the 
Deity  "  chez  les  Zingiens,  peuples  qui  habitent  une  large  contree 
"  de  1'Ethiopie,"  which  he  considers  to  be  a  compound,  and 
derives  from  "  \y  OZ,  force ;  d'ou  le  Grec  <?,  le  Vis  des  Latins ; 
"  et  de  SN  AL,  Dieu."  ESHEM  DB71  belongs  to  the  Hebrew 
DM>  OZM,  "  Strength,  Substance,  &c.,  A  Bone,"  and  the  Arabic 
Azym,  *xloc  "  Great,  Large,"  Jtc  AZM,  A  Bone,  YZEM,  Mag- 
nitude, ^Uic  Yzam,  Bones,  &c.,  terms  so  familiar  to  that  Language. 
The  AZ  in  AZ-ZM  should  probably  be  referred  to  the  race  of 
words  now  before  us.  Among  the  Cabalists,  ATH  HN  is  the 
name  of  God,  which  Bochart  conceives  to  have  been  formed  from 
N  A  and  n  T,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet, 
according  to  the  idea  in  the  Apocalypse,  "  I  am  Alpha  and 

'  Omega,"  &c.  (Geograph.  Sac.  c.  74.5.)  The  preceding  term 
to  Tzam  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  idlias  Yz-Az,  which 
he  explains  by  "  i.  Biting  one  another.  2.  Vehemence,  intrepidity 

'  in    battle,"    where  we  have    a    similar   compound    to    that    in 

Hizz- 
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Hizz-Uz,  &c.      The  Oz  in  Ozel  belongs  probably  to  these  words. 
On   the  second  part  of  the  compound  we  cannot  decide,  as  the 
Elements  ZL  and  AL  have  a  similar  meaning.     When  the  sound 
of  Z  is  lost   in   the  Element   ZL,   it   becomes  AL.     Among  the 
Ethiopians,  AGZA  NUN  signifies  "  Seigneur,"  as  the  Abbe  informs 
us ;    and  this  he  derives  from  KM  GZA,  Tresor,  to  which  he  refers 
the    Latin    Gaza,    and   the    English    Cash.       The    Hebrew  GZA 
&c.   belongs  to  the   Element  GZ.      The  AGZA  must  be  referred 
to  the  race  of  words   before  us.  —  The  Turkish  title,  the  AGA  of 
the  Seraglio  —  Janissaries,  &c.   belongs,   I   imagine,   to  the  same 
stock.     Mr.  Richardson  observes  under  the  Persian  lil  "  AGHA, 
"  (or  Aca  in  the   Mogul  and  Khouasmian  dialect,)  A  great  Lord, 
"  nobleman,    head,   chief  master,    commander."      Again,  among 
the  Magi,  as  the  Abbe  observes,  ORSI   signifies  God ;    and   this 
he  refers  to  the  Hebrew  pj?  ORTS,    Fort,  and  the  Greek   ARES, 
(A^f.)     On   the  origin  of  the  term  ORTS  I   can  decide  nothing; 
but  I  have  referred,  on  another  occasion,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words  to  a  different  idea.      Orsi   he  conceives  to   be  Osiris,  but 
this  is  not  so — Menage  has  produced  the  Turkish  word  AGA, 
"  Seigneur;"   though  he  has  given  no  derivation  of  its  original 
meaning.     The  succeeding  word   in  his    Dictionary  is  AGA,  an 
interjection  of  Admiration  and  Astonishment  among  the  French, 
which  some  have  derived  from  the  Greek  Agao,  (Ay«»,  Demiror.) 
The  AGA  of  the  French  —  the  Aoao,  (A^aw,)  and  Aoios,  (A-yio;, 
Sanctus,)   of  the   Greeks,  might  belong  to  this  race  of  words, 
under  the  idea  of  what  is  Excellent   or  Exceeding  in   Strength  — 
Power,  &c.  &c. ;  but  on  this  I  am  unable  to  determine.     Without 
the  history  of  the  word  nothing  can  be  done.     The  French  AGA 
seems   to   belong    to   Ach  !  Ah !   &c.  &c.     Some  of  these    words 
must  be  referred  to   the  terms  denoting    Being,    This,  or    That 
Being,  by  way  of  eminence;    which  I  discuss  fully  in  another 
part  of  my  Work. 

The 
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The  succeeding  words  to  the  Hebrew  fj?  OZ,  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's 
Lexicon,  are  atV  OZB,  "  To  leave,"  pp  OZK,  "  To  Surround 
"  with  a  fence,"  and  "W  OZR,  «  To  help,  Aid,  Assist."  The 
sense  of  Leaving  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  that  which  Remains, 
where  we  see  the  sense  of  Stability,  or  of  being  Fixed  in  a  certain 
Spot.  The  Fence  is  derived  probably  from  the  notion  of  what  is 
Firm — Secure,  &c.  The  sense  of  Help,  Aid,  and  Assistance,  at 
once  connects  itself  with  the  idea  of  Strength,  &c. ;  though  it  is 
difficult  to  decide,  whether  OZR  try  belongs  to  the  Element  AZ 
or  to  ZR.  One  sense  of  the  word  directly  brings  us  to  the  idea 
of  the  Establishment,  Erection,  &c.  It  is  interpreted  by  our 
Translators,  in  one  of  its  meanings,  by  Court,  and,  in  a  similar  use 
of  the  word,  by  Settle.  Taylor  supposes  it  to  be,  in  one  case, 
"  A  square  work  raised  above  the  pavement,  with  a  parapet 
"  round  about  it,  and  a  door  in  the  parapet,  before  the  altar  of 
"  burnt-offerings.  Upon  this  elevated  square  stood  Solomon's 
"  pulpit.  2  Chron.  vi.  12,  13."  He  adds,  <c  But  in  Ezekiel, 
"  where  we  translate  it  the  Settle,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  the  Benching 
"  in  round  about  the  sides  of  the  Altar  of  Burnt-Offerings,  both 
"  the  higher  and  lower  benching  in,  upon  which  the  Priests 
"  walked,  when  officiating  about  the  sacrifices.  And  both  these, 
"  the  elevated  square,  and  the  benching  in,  might  take  their 
"  names  from  this  root,  as  they  gave  Help  or  Advantage  to  those 
"  that  stood  upon  them."  In  both  these  cases  it  is  translated  in 
"  Latin  by  Atrium;  and  we  shall  at  once  agree,  that  the  ATR  in 
ATR-ium  belongs  to  OZR  1TJ?  &c.  Festus  defines  ATR/WW  to 
be  "  Genus  adificii  ante  aedem,"  where  we  are  brought  to  the 
idea  of  the  Establishment  or  Erection.  Some  derive  it  from  Ater, 
black,  "  quod  Atrum  esset  ex  fumo;"  —  others  from  Aithrion, 
(Ajfy«w,)  "  Subdiale," — from  Etruria,  or  from  Terra,  "  quia  a 
"  Terra  oriatur."  In  Ater,  Black,  we  are  brought  to  the  Dirt 
of  the  Ground.  This  word  probably  belongs  to  the  Element 

c  c  TR, 
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TR,  to  Terra,  &c.  In  Saxon,  Eder,  Edor,  and  Heder,  signify 
"  Sepes,  Septum,  Tectum."  Edor  is  explained  by  "  Domus." 
These  words  appear  to  belong  to  ATR/WW  ;  and  to  the  same  form 
we  should  probably  refer  the  Greek  ECHUR-OS,  and  OCHUR-OS, 
(E^ufoj,  Munitus,  Firmus,  Tutus,  O^o?,  Munitus,  Firmus,)  For- 
tified, Firm,  &c.  To  the  Hebrew  "W  OZR  belongs  "UN  AZR, 
To  Surround,  Encompass, — Toy  OTR,  To  Encompass,  Surround, — 
ItOK  To  Obstruct,  Shut.  The  Latin  HEDERa  means,  perhaps, 
that  which  Surrounds,  or  Entwines.  Under  the  form  ACR,  AGR, 
ATR,  &c.  we  have  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ager,  Agr-os,  (A^O?,) 
the  English  Acre,  with  its  parallel  terms  JEcer,  /Ether,  (Sax.) 
&c.  &c.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Saxon  Dictionary,  where 
we  have  /Ecer,  JEcr,  Ager,  we  find  likewise  /EDDRA,  "  Vena, 
"  Fibrae,  rimae,  fissurae;"  which,  with  the  German  Ader,  I  have 
supposed  to  belong  to  this  race  of  words,  denoting  an  Enclosure — 
the  Enclosing  Hollows  for  the  blood. 

Under  the  same  form,  ADR,  we  have  the  Hebrew  Tin  HDR, 
which  signifies,  according  to  Taylor,  "  Honor,  gloria ;  honorare. 
"  Glory,  honour,  majesty,  splendor,  beauty;"  which  must  be 
referred  to  this  race  of  words,  under  the  idea  of  an  Enclosure. 
These  senses  of  the  word  seem  very  remote  from  this  notion;  but 
a  little  consideration  will  establish  my  conjecture.  Mr.  Parkhurst 
explains  the  first  sense  of  this  word  by  "  To  Adorn,  Decorate, 
<c  Deck."  Here  we  are  brought  to  the  original  idea, — that  of 
Encompassing,  Surrounding,  Covering,  in  the  explanation  of  To 
Deck  or  Decorate,  as  with  the  Covering  of  garments.  The 
very  explanatory  word  Deck  is  acknowledged  by  the  Etymologists 
to  be  derived  Trom  the  German  Decken,  Operire,  Vestire,  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Tego,  Stego,  (Zrtyu);  and  I  shall  shew  in  another 
Volume,  that  Decorate,  Decus,  Decor,  Deceo,  belong  likewise  to 
Deck.  We  have  seen,  that  the  Saxon  Heder  is  explained 
by  "  Septum,  Tectum,"  the  Enclosure ;  where  we  have  in  Tectum 
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a  derivative  from  Tego.  The  Hebrew  Tin  HDR  belongs  to 
To  Enclose,  Sepire,  and  signifies  Tegere,  To  Deck.  In  short, 
the  Hebrew  Tin  HDR  I  consider  as  the  verb,  Tegere,  To  Deck; 
and  the  Saxon  Heder,  as  the  substantive.  To  the  Hebrew  Tin 
HDR,  To  Adorn,  Decorate,  Deck  —  Glory,  Honour,  Majesty, 
"  Splendor,  Beauty,"  must  be  referred  another  Hebrew  term,  T1K 
ADR,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  by  Ct  To  be  or  become 
lt  magnificent,  pompous,  illustrious,  glorious;"  and  to  which  he 
justly  refers  the  Greek  ADROS,  (A&o?,)  "  Great,  rich,  strong,"  as 
he  explains  it;  and  the  Latin  Adorea,  "Glory,  praise,  renown." 
This  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  its  genuine  sense,  when  it  denotes, 
as  a  noun,  "  A  magnificent  Mantle  or  Robe;"  and  sometimes 
simply  a  Garment,  as  the  Hairy  Garment  of  Elijah,  (i  Kings, 
xix.  13.)  The  idea  of  a  Magnificent  or  Glorious  appearance  is 
perpetually  connected  with  that  of  a  Garment  or  Covering.  We 
all  remember,  in  the  Hundred  and  fourth  Psalm,  "  Bless  the  Lord, 
"  O  my  soul.  O  Lord  my  God,  thou  art  very  great  ;  thou  art 
"  Clothed  ivith  Honour  and  Majesty.  Who  coverest  thyself  with 
"  light  as  ivith  a  garment"  The  word  translated  by  Majesty  is 
Tin  HDR,  the  term  produced  above,  where  we  see  it  connected 
with  the  very  idea  of  Clothing  or  Covering,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  the  original  notion.  The  word  translated  by  Honour  is  n"in 
HDH,  which  might  be  referred  to  our  Element,  under  the  same 
idea.  This  word,  however,  has  considerable  difficulties.  The 
term  translated  by  Coverest,  ntM?  OTH,  belongs  likewise  to  our 
Element,  and  contains  for  its  original  idea  the  sense  annexed  to 
this  race  of  words.  This  term  ntoy  OTH,  "  To  throw  or  wrap 
"  as  a  garment  over  one,"  is  adjacent  to  "ICO?  OTR,  tc  To  En- 
ct  compass,  Surround,"  produced  above;  and  the  words  in  Mr. 
Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  which  we  find  between  these  terms,  are 
pj?  OTN,  the  Bowels,  where  OT  and  ATN  are  both  perhaps 
significant,  and  mean  the  Base  or  Lower  Part  ;  *py  OTP,  "  To 

"  Obscure, 
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"  Obscure,  Cover,  cloke,  hide,"  which  means,  we  see,  To  Enclose. 
I  have  before  expressed  a  difficulty  respecting  the  words  under 
the  form  'VTR ;  and  have  observed,  that  the  Element  TR  denotes 
likewise  an  Enclosure.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Element 
TR,  the  words  nay  OTR  and  *py  OTP  shew,  I  think,  that  the 
AT  is  significant.  If  the  TP  and  TR  are  likewise  significant, 
these  words  are  compounds.  —  Under  any  hypothesis  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  terms  belonging  to  the  form  ATR,  we  shall  at 
least  agree,  I  imagine,  that  they  all  belong  to  each  other.  The 
Saxon  HEDER,  Septum,  must  however  surely  connect  itself  with  the 
adjacent  term  HED<Z«,  To  Heed,  Cavere. 

Let  us  note,  in  the  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word  produced 
above,  the  term  AID,  which  must  perhaps  be  referred  to  our 
Element  AD,  under  the  idea  of  the  Firm  Support,  as  attached  to 
what  is  Fixed  —  Established,  6cc.  The  explanatory  word  Assist 
belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of  Standing  up.  AID  is  referred 
by  the  Etymologists  to  the  French  Aider,  the  Italian  Aitare,  or 
Jfjutare,  the  Spanish  Ayudar,  the  Latin  Adjuto,  Adjuvo.  In  Italian, 
Ajutante  signifies  "  Stout,  robust,"  and  Aitante  means  "  Cou- 
"  rageous,  vigorous."  We  have  likewise  in  the  Italian  Lexicons 
an  adjacent  term,  Ajo,  the  Tutor,  which  signifies  the  AIDER  or 
Assistant.  I  find  likewise  another  adjacent  term  to  these  words, 
AJA,  "  A  Threshing-floor;"  which  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
Ground  or  EArjH,  &c.,  from  which  I  imagine  all  the  words,  now 
under  discussion,  to  be  originally  derived.  —  I  find  still  another 
adjacent  term,  Ajwo/o,  a  Net;  which  refers  more  directly  to 
the  idea  of  an  Enclosure  or  HEDGE.  The  Latin  Adjuto  may  not 
belong  to  Adjuvo,  but  to  the  race  of  words  now  before  us. 
Casaubon  derives  the  French  Aider  from  the  Arabic  lad,  sig- 
nifying the  Stand;  and  others  refer  it  to  the  Syriac  Adar,  a  term 
of  the  same  import.  Perhaps  the  Aux  in  Auxilium  may  have 
the  same  meaning,  and  is  not  derived  from  Augeo;  unless  Auoeo, 

and 
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and  Aexo,  Auxo,  (Ae%u,  Au|<a,)  are  taken  from  the  same  source. 
In  the  Greek  AOSSEO,  Aoss-eter,  (Ao<r<reu,  Auxilior,  Ao<nnjT^,  Aux- 
iliator,)  we  have  the  idea  of  Help,  in  its  simplest  form.  The 
Lexicographers  derive  these  words  from  O.VBV  ocnnj?,  "  nee  omine, 
"  nee  augurio  aliquo  impulsus,  sed  sponte."  In  Arabic,  y-aJ 
w-EziR  signifies  "  Assistance,  Victory} — An  Assistant;"  a  term 
which  perpetually  occurs  in  that  Language.  The  N  in  this  form 
may  be  the  addition  from  the  construction  of  the  Language;  or 
it  may  have  arisen  from  the  sound  of  the  first  letter,  as  in  Hebrew, 
"in?  OZR  or  gNZR.  In  Arabic,  Hysar  ^Los*.  signifies  "  A  For- 
"  tified  Town,  a  Castle.  —  A  Fence,  an  Inclosure."  Again,  in 
Arabic,^5-~».  HYRZ  means  "  Fortification,  a  garrison  town,  a  castle, 
"  a  place  of  refuge."  The  succeeding  word  is  (j^y^  HERS, 
"  An  Age.  —  HERES.  The  King's  Guards." 

I  have  before  produced  ASTS,  (Goth.)  Ramus ;  and  in  the 
same  opening  of  Lye's  Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary,  where  the 
word  ASTS  occurs,  we  have  the  Gothic  ASTATHS,  Veritas,  Certi- 
tudo  indubiae  veritatis,  which  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  what 
is  Established — Firm,  &c.  The  preceding  term  to  this  in  Lye 
is  Asiandan,  "  Durare,  Stare,  Manere,  Subsistere,"  and  Astellan, 
"  Statuere,  Stabilire,  firmare."  In  the  same  page  we  have  ASSA, 
Asinus,  Asina,  Assald,  Asellus,  the  Ass  ;  and  we  shall  now  under- 
stand, that  the  name  of  this  animal  is  derived  from  a  similar 
idea  of  the  Supporter — Sustainer  —  Bearer — Carrier,  &c.  This 
idea  has  been  ever  connected  with  the  same  animal.  Some  have 
derived  Asinus  from  Sedeo ;  others  from  hw  OZL,  Pigrescere ;  and 
some  from  the  Hebrew  pHN  Athon.  The  Greek  ONOS,  (Ovo?,)  has 
been  referred  to  Asinus  or  Asnus  by  the  loss  of  the  S.  In  the 
Hebrew  1DK  ATN,  we  have  the  genuine  idea.  It  denotes,  says 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  Strong,  like  the  Bones.  Job  xxiii.  19. — Strong* 
"as  a  fortress  —  as  the  Foundations  (inner  part  of  the  Shell)  of 
"  the  Earth.  Mic.  vi.  2."  where  we  are  brought  to  the  original 

Spot. 
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Spot.  This  word  means  likewise  "  A  S\\e-4ss,  from  her  passive 
"  strength."  The  TN  and  SN  in  the  Hebrew  fn«  ATN  is 
significant,  as  in  pN  ADON,  the  Pillar,  &c.,  AsTAtidan,  &c.  &c. 
before  produced. 

The  Hebrew  \y.  OJ  is  joined  with  "TD»  ISD  in  the  Psalms, 
viii.  3.  \9  mo*  ISDT  OJ,  Fundasti  Fortitudinem.  The  Hebrew 
ID'  ISD  signifies  "  To  Found,  lay  the  Basis  or  Foundation." 
It  is  a  compound  of  IS  and  SD;  the  latter  of  which  Elements 
appears  through  a  great  variety  of  Languages  with  a  similar 
meaning,  as  in  Sisto,  Sedeo,  Sido,  &c.  &c.  The  succeeding  word 
in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  is  ID*  ISK,  which  he  explains  by 
"  To  Smear  over,"  and  which  seems  remote  from  the  train  of 
ideas  now  under  discussion.  It  occurs  only  once  in  Exodus, 
(xxx.  32.)  where  it  is  interpreted  by  Pour.  — "  Upon  man's  flesh 
"  shall  it  not  be  Poured."  The  word  seems  precisely  to  cor- 
respond with  the  English  Put,  and  the  Latin  Pono,  Posui,  &c. 
"  Upon  man's  flesh  shall  it  not  be  Put;"  where  in  Put  we  see 
the  idea  of  Place  or  Position.  The  next  word  is  *p»  ISP,  inter- 
preted by  "  To  Add,  Increase,"  which  seems  likewise  remote 
from  the  present  train  of  ideas.  This  Hebrew  word  is  only 
another  form  of  W  «  To  sit,  sit  down  —  To  Sit  down,  Settle, 
"  to  fix  one's  abode,  or  dwell  in  a  place," — of  SV  IJB,  "  To  set, 
"  settle,  place  steadily  or  firmly,  in  a  certain  situation,  or  place, 
"  Statuere,  Constituere;"  and  of  D&T'  l&m,  "  To  Place,  Set,  Put." 
They  are  compounds  of  IS  and  SM  or  SB,  bearing  the  same 
meaning.  The  succeeding  word  to  W  ISB  is  nt^»  ISH,  which 
denotes  "  Existence,  Subsistence,  Reality,  —  Is,  are,  was,  were," 
&c.  &c.  The  word  *p'  ISP,  To  Add,  seems  to  mean  nothing  but 
Pono,  Appono,  To  Put  to.  It  is  curious,  that  the  word  is  some- 
times interpreted  in  our  Translation  by  To  Put  to.  "  Nothing  can 
"  be  Put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  away."  (Eccles.  iii.  14. 
See  also  Numb,  xxxvi.  3.  2  Chron.  x.  11.)  The  succeeding 

word 
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word  is  ID*  ISR,  which  signifies  "  To  restrain,  check,  discipline." 
Here  again  we  have  the  sense  of  the  Element  '  To  make  to  Rest, 
*  To  Fix,'  &c.  The  succeeding  word  is  13?»  IOD,  To  Appoint, 
"  Constitute."  An  adjacent  term  is  TV»  IOZ,  which  signifies  "  To 
"  Strengthen."  The  next  word  is  DV  IOT,  '«  To  Cover,"  which 
belongs,  I  imagine,  to  the  Base,  as  the  Superficial  Covering,  or  to 
the  idea  of  Putting  on,  as  we  express  it.  We  all  know,  that 
Eso,  (Ew,  E<ru,  Colloco,  Eu,  E<ru,  Induo,)  relates  in  Greek  both  to 
Placing  and  Cloathing,  or  that  it  means  To  Put  and  To  Put  on> 
Hence  we  have  ESTH^,  (Ea-dw,  Vestis,  ab  Eu,  Colloco ;)  and  thus 
we  see,  how  ESTH^S,  (E<r0i??,)  connects  itself  with  the  adjacent 
word  Esritf,  (Focus,  Lar,)  the  HEA/TH  —  the  Ground,  and  Vestio 
or  77-EsT/o  with  v-EsTA,  the  Goddess  of  the  EA/TH. 

A  word  similar  in  form  to  Esthes,  (E<r0jj?,)  the  Garment, — 
EST/JO,  (E<r0w,)  signifies  To  Eat.  Nothing  appears  more  remote 
from  each  other  than  the  ideas  annexed  to  ESTHES,  ESTHO, 
and  EsTz'fl,  (E<r&jf,  Ea-du,  Ear/a,)  the  Garment,  the  action  of  Eating, 
and  the  Earth;  yet  we  shall  soon  understand,  how  readily  they 
are  connected  together.  I  shew  in  another  place,  that  Esxfto, 
(E<T^,)  and  EAT,  belong  to  EsT/a,  (E<rr*a,)  under  the  idea  of 
Tearing  up — Scratching  upon,  or  Fretting  upon  a  Surface,  as 
of  the  Ground — the  ESTIA,  or  EA/-TH  ;  and  Esrhes  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  Spot,  under  the  idea  of  Placing  or  Putting  one  thing 
on  another,  as  on  a  Base  or  Superficial  Ground.  Another  form 
of  the  Hebrew  03?'  IOT  is  rt3J?  OTH,  before  produced,  which 
Mr.  Parkhurst  has  explained  in  one  sense  by  "  To  throw  or  wrap, 
"  as  a  garment,  over  one  ;"  and  in  another  by  "  To  Pitt  a  Covering 
"  upon,  To  Cover,"  which  again  refers,  I  imagine,  to  the  Base, 
as  the  Superficial  Covering,  Enclosure,  &c.  ;  or  To  Put  or  Place 
on,  To  Cover,  &c.  It  is  idle  in  many  cases  to  attempt  to 
separate  the  idea  of  the  Base  —  considered  as  the  Bottom  —  the 
Extreme  Surface,  On  or  Upon  which  any  thing  is  Placed  or  Put; 

and 
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and  that  of  Placing  or  Putting  one  thing  on  another,  as  on  a  Base. 
The  explanatory  term  On  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
matter,  as  it  conveys  at  once  the  notion  of  the  Base,  On  which 
things  are  Placed  or  Put ;  and  likewise  that  of  a  Covering,  as 
connected  with  this  Placing  or  Putting,  as  To  Put  On  your 
cloaths.  In  short,  I  imagine  that  these  various  words  are  derived 
from  the  On,  if  I  may  so  say,  as  the  Base ;  and  that  they  signify 
either  To  On,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself,  that  is,  To  Place  On, 
Put  On,  referring  to  an  Establishment,  or  To  Place  On,  Put 
on,  referring  to  a  Garment.  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume, 
that  Cover,  Super  and  Sub,  belong  to  each  other.  Cover  and  Super 
we  acknowledge  to  coincide  in  sense  with  each  other.  In  Cover 
we  see  but  little  of  the  idea  of  the  Surface;  but  in  Super  —  the 
Superficial  Covering,  it  becomes  manifest.  We  see,  how  Sub  and 
Super  belong  to  each  other  under  a  different  idea.  The  next  word 
is  ftoy  OTN,  "  The  Bowels,  Intestines,"  whjch  Mr.  Parkhurst 
supposes  to  mean  Involutions,  and  to  be  derived  from  nOV*  OTH, 
To  Involve,  or  Cover.  This  term  for  the  Belly  means  the  Lower 
Part,  as  belonging  to  the  Base  or  Foundation,  and  must  be 
referred  to  the  form  of  ptf  ADN,  the  Pillar.  This  idea  I  am 
enabled  to  confirm  by  the  Arabic  word,  which  Castell  has  pro- 
duced, as  parallel  to  py  OTN.  The  Arabic  word  is  ^slai  ATEN, 
which  Mr.  Richardson  explains  in  one  sense  by  "  The  Bottom  or 
"  Base  of  a  Mountain." 

An  adjacent  term  to  the  Hebrew  words  tar  IOT,  &c.  is  pP 
IOJ,  "  To  advise,  give  counsel,  advice,  or  information."  This 
too  seems  remote  from  the  ideas  which  are  now  before  us  ;  yet 
the  original  notion  is  probably  that  of  Settling  —  Arranging,  as 
plans — schemes,  &c.  Taylor  has  brought  us  to  the  idea  of 
Placing,  when  he  explains  the  word  by  "  To  Lay  a  scheme,  to 
"  form  a  design."  In  Judges,  xix.  30.  we  have  "  Consider  of  it, 
"  take  Advice,  and  speak  your  minds,"  where  the  Hebrew  word 

in 
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in   question    is    here  translated    by    Advice.       We    perceive,   that 
Consider  of  it  has  a  similar  meaning  to  Take  Advice ;  and  we  may 
observe,  that  the  term  for  Consider,  QW  SM,   belongs  to  the  same 
metaphor  of  Place.     Mr.  Parkhurst   explains  05?  SM  in  the  first 
sense  by  "  To  Place,  Set,  Put,"  and,   in  another  sense,  "  To  Lay 
"  up,   i.  e.   in   mind,  Reponere,  —  To  attend    to,    consider;"    and 
the  Septuagint    combines   the  two    parts    "  Consider   of  it,    Take 
"  Advice,"  in  one  phrase,  "  Place — Put — or  Lay  Counsel ;"— « 'Qea-Qe 
<k  vpiv  UVTOIS  jGcuAiyi>  £?r'  at/r^v,  xa<  XaXijirare."     The  same  Hebrew  word 
pp  1OZ  is   used  with  Dt   ZM   in   Isaiah  xxxii.  7.      "  He  deviseth 
"  wicked    Devices."       Mr.  Parkhurst   explains   D?    ZM    by    "  To 
"  devise,  imagine,  think."     This  Df  ZM  is  only  another  form  of 
Dty  SM,  and  signifies  "  To  Place,"  &c.     The  sense  of  ZM  Df  will 
be  manifest  from  the  next  term  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  pt 
ZMN,   which  he  explains  by    "  To  Appoint,   Constitute,"    and  in 
Chaldee,    t£  To  prepare,   or  perhaps  to  devise,  from  Heb.  0?"  ZM. 
The  ZM  and   SM  in  these   Hebrew    words   bear  the  same  Ele- 
mentary form   and    meaning   as   SM,  SB,   and   JB,   in  DtJ"   ISM," 
!JtP>  ISB,  and  ntf'  IJB,  before  produced. 

An  adjacent  term  to  the  Hebrew  ^y»  IOZ  is  N¥>  IZA,  "  To 
"  come  or  go  forth  or  out,  in  almost  any  manner,"  says  Mr. 
Parkhurst;  "  Exire,  Egredi,  Prodire,"  says  Taylor.  Here  we 
are  brought  to  the  idea,  with  which  I  commenced,  ORIGO,  Orior, 
ORTUS,  To  proceed,  as  from  some  ORicinal  Foundation  or  Source. 
The  idea  of  Foundation,  as  it  relates  to  Strength,  does  not  appear; 

but  that  of  Source    only  is   to   be  fourfck.    This    Hebrew   word' 

J  -    - 

conducts  us  to  the  Spot,  from  which,  as  I  conceive,  all  these 
terms  have  been  derived.  "  It  is  applied,  inter  al.,"  says  Mr. 
Parkhurst,  ct  to  the  productions  of  the  EARTH  or  of  Vegetables." 
Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  jeferred  to  this  Hebrew  term  the  English 
Isstte,  "  by  which  word,"  says  this  writer,  "  our  translators  render 
"  the  verb  N¥»"  IZA,  "  Isa.  xxxix.  7,"  &c.  "  And  of  thy  sons, 

D  D  "  that 
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"  that  shall  ISSUE  from  thee."     In  this  application  of  these  terms, 
the  Hebrew   IZA  and   the  English  ISSUE  coincide  with  the  sense 
of  the  Welsh  ACH,  "  A  stem  or  Pedigree;   the  lineage  of  one's 
"  ancestors." — "  ACH  is  used  for  Merck,"  A  Daughter,  &c.     ISSUE 
has  been  justly  referred   to   the    French    Issir,    Issue,  the    Italian 
Uscire,  and   the  Latin  Exire.      ISSER  means  in  French  "  To  Hoist 
"  up  the  sails/'   that  is,  To  cause  to  rise  forth,  or  Up.     It  should 
seem,  as  if  the  word  HOIST  belonged  to   Isser;    and  yet  HOIST 
seems  to   be  annexed    to    HIGH,  &c.,    which   I  have    referred   to 
a  different  idea.     After  having  proceeded  thus  far,   we  should  at 
once  admit,   that  the  Latin  Ex  and  the  English   OUT  belong  to 
this  race  of  words,  and  are  derived  from  the  EA»-TH,   as  denoting 
the  Base,  Foundation,  or  Source.      The  Ex  eo  nati  of  the  Latins 
are  those,    who  are  born  from  him,   as   being  the  Base  —  Foun- 
dation— Stem,  &c.,   Source — ACH,  (Welsh,)  &c.      In  such  words  as 
Extruo,  Existo,  Exist,  we  see  Ex  in  its  more  primitive  use.     The 
Latins  used  E,  EC,  and  Ecs,  for  Ex;  and  the  Greeks,  we  know, 
have  EK  and  EKS,   (EK  and  E£.)      Extra   means   Ex  Terra,  which 
directly  brings  us  to  the  Spot,   supposed  in  my  hypothesis.      OUT 
occurs  in  various  Languages,   as  the   Gothic  Us,  Ut,  Uta,  Utana, 
the  Saxon  Ut,   Uta,   Utan,  the  German  Aus,   the  Belgic  Uit,   Uyt, 
Wt,  the  Islandic  and  Runic  Ut,  the  Islandic  Ud.     To  OUT  belongs 
UTTER,  with  its  parallel  terms   Ttter,  (Swed.)    Ttre,  (Isl.)    Utter, 
Tttre,  (Sax.)  &c.      There  are  however  some  difficulties  respecting 
the  word  OUT  —  Ex,  £c.  &c.,  which  will  be  explained  on  a  future 
occasion.      We  shall  at  least  agree,  that  they  are   all   ultimately 
derived  from  the  EA»TH,  as  the  Place,  on  which  things  are  esta- 
blished ;     but   whether    they    directly   belong    to    this    idea,    will 
be  then  understood.     In  Persian,  j\   Az  signifies  "  From,  of,  for, 
"  by,    OUT   of,    with."       In   the   phrase    ^L^  j\    Az   Musaus, 
'  From  the  Foundation,'   we  are  brought  to  the  original  idea  of 
the  word ;  and  Az  is  connected  with  the  term,  to  which  we  might 

suppose 
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suppose  it  to  belong,  (j^U  As-As,  the  Foundation  —  In  Hebrew, 
py  IZK  signifies  "  To  pour,  pour  OUT."  Taylor  compares  it,  in 
some  of  its  senses,  with  another  Hebrew  term,  pltf  ZUK,  which 
signifies  Ci  To  Set  fast—  Consistere,  Collocari,  Flrmari,  Durescere." 
This  latter  word  may  belong  to  the  Element  SK,  to  Sisto,  &c., 
or  it  may  belong  to  the  race  of  words  before  us,  by  the  loss  of 
the  Vowel  breathing  before  the  S,  quasi  ISK.  The  preceding 
term  to  py  IZK  is  j&  1ZG,  which  signifies  "  To  Place,  Set,  or 
"  leave  in  a  certain  Situation  or  condition."  One  of  the  passages, 
in  which  pw  IZOK  occurs  in  this  doubtful  sense,  is  the  following, 
where  the  word  is  interpreted  by  Molten.  "  Iron  is  taken  out  of 
"  the  Earth,  and  brass  is  Molten  Out  of  the  stone."  (Job  xxviii.  2.) 
The  idea  annexed  to  Molten  may  be  taken  from  that  of  Pouring 
OUT  —  Fundendi  —  &s,  as  the  Latins  have  it,  or  as  we  have  it, 
from  the  opposite  idea  of  Founding,  Fundandi,  or  making  Finn 
and  Solid,  as  in  A  Brass-  Foundry.  Robert  Ainsvvorth  explains 
Fundo,  To  Pour  Out,  in  its  ninth  sense,  by  "  To  Cast  Metal, 
<e  to  Found."  The  succeeding  word  to  pv»  IZK,  To  pour  out,  is 
IV  IZR,  "  To  form,  fashion,  shape,  model  to  a  particular  shape." 
In  one  passage,"  Taylor  explains  it  by  "  I  will  form,  raise, 
"  Establish  thy  Kingdom,"  &c.,  where,  in  the  word  Establish,  we 
see  the  genuine  idea.  The  adjacent  words  are  ;*¥»  "  To  burn, 
"  or  be  burned,  as  fuel;"—  Tp»  IKD,  "  To  Burn,  as  Fire."  The 
latter  term  signifies  "  A  HEARTH,"  which  may  be  the  original 
idea  annexed  to  both  these  words.  An  adjacent  term  is  1p»  IKR, 
To  be  bright,  splendid,  shining,"  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  Fire  on  the  HEARTH;  but  on  this  I  cannot  decide.  The 
succeeding  term  to  this  last  word  is  W\f  "  To  Lay,  Set',  or  spread, 
'  as  a  snare  or  toil,"  where  we  have  the  genuine  idea. 

The  Hebrew  Scholars  will  now  be  enabled  to  understand  the 
origin  of  the  familiar  term  in  that  Language  for  the  Hand.  Mr. 
Parkhurst  explains  rn»  by  "  To  Cast,  cast  forth,  cast  OUT  —  To 

"  Put 
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"  Put  or  hold  forward,  or  forth,  either  by  the  voice,  or  some 
"  overt  act,  to  profess,  confess,  openly  or  freely."  This  seems 
to  be  only  another  form  of  N¥»  IZA,  "  To  Come  or  go  forth  or 
lc  Out."  The  word  likewise  signifies  The  Hand  of  Man,  "  so 
"  called,"  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  from  its  being  naturally  capable 
"  of  being  protended  or  thrust  forth  from  the  body.  —  And  since 
"  the  Hand  of  Man  is  the  chief  organ  or  instrument  of  his  Power 
"  and  Operations,  hence  the  Hebrew  T  ID  is  used  in  a  very 
«  extensive  manner,  for  Power,  agency,  ability,  means,  instru- 
"  mentality,  dominion,  possession,  assistance,  custody."  As  the  Hand 
would  supply  the  idea  of  Power,  &c.,  so  I  imagine,  that  this  was 
the  original  notion  from  which  it  was  derived.  The  Hebrew  nT 
IDH  denotes,  as  I  conjecture,  Strength  —  Firmness,  as  derived  from 
the  Base  or  Foundation,  on  which  things  Rest,  and  from  which  or 
Out  of  which  they  Proceed,  or  arise.  Hence,  HT  IDH  signifies 
"  To  Cast,  cast  forth,  cast  Out;"  though  this  sense  may  be 
likewise  connected  with  the  action  of  the  Hand.  The  word 
denotes  "  A  Side,  border,  extremity ;"  because  "  the  Hands  are 
"•  placed  on  each  Side  of  the  Body,"  says  Mr.  Parkhurst.  Hence, 
as  the  same  writer  observes,  an  "  Extensive  Country  is  said  to  be 
"  DH»  ram  "  RChBT  ID/m,  "  Wide  of  Hands,  i.  e.  Wide  on 
"  all  Hands  or  sides,  as  we  say."  We  see,  that  this  Hebrew 
word,  in  the  sense  of  a  Side  —  Extensive  country,  is  employed  in 
its  original  idea  of  a  certain  Place — Situation  —  Spot  of  EATTH. 
I  shall  shew,  that  the  word  Side  belongs  to  a  similar  idea  —  to 
Sido — Situation,  &c.  &c.  This  word  means  "  To  put  or  hold 
"  forward,  or  forth,  either  by  the  voice  or  some  overt  act,  to 
"  profess,  confess,  openly  and  freely,  whether  as  an  object  of 
"  Praise  or  Worship."  In  this  sense  it  precisely  corresponds 
with  UTTER,  which  is  derived,  as  we  know,  from  OUT.  There 
is  another  Hebrew  word,  mn  HDH,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  has 
compared  with  nT  IDH,  and  which  signifies  "  To  send,  thrust, 

"  or 
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"  or  dart  forth:  —  Glory,  Majesty,  Honour.  —  To  Glorify,  Honour, 
"  Praise,"  that  is,  To  UTTER  Praises,  &c.  This  word  however 
has  its  difficulties.  The  Hebrew  iTP  IDH  means,  moreover, 
"  A  Trophy  or  Monument  of  Victory,  probably,"  says  Mr.  Park- 
hurst,  "  because  made  in  the  shape  of  a  large  Hand  (the  emblem 
"  of  Power)  erected  on  a  Pillar."  In  the  sense  of  a  Pillar  we 
see  the  original  idea  of  some  thing  Set  up,  Established,  &c.,  as 
on  a  Base  or  Foundation.  It  is  expressly  referred  to  a  Pillar,  as 
Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  observed,  in  the  following  passage. 
"  Now  Absalom  in  his  life-time  had  taken  and  reared  up  for 
"  himself  a  Pillar,  which  is  in  the  King's  dale ;  for  he  said, 
"  I  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance;  and  he 
"  called  the  Pillar  after  his  own  name:  and  it  is  called  unto  this 
"day,  Absalom's  Place."  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18.)  The  term,  which 
is  translated  by  Place,  is  T  ID ;  and  we  perceive,  that  Place 
coincides  with  my  idea  of  the  word ;  which  F  imagine  to  signify 
«  To  Place,  Settle,  Establish,  Fix,  £c.'  The  term  for  a  Pillar- 
is  rave  wZBT,  and  for  Reared,  2!T  IZB,  "  To  Set,  settle,  place. 
"  steadily  or  firmly,  in  a  certain  situation  or  Place."  I  have 
shewn,  that  the  IZ  in  IZB  belongs  to  the  race  of  words  now 
before  us.  The  term  for  the  Pillar,  m-ZBT,  is  derived  from 
this.  In  Arabic,  <_Xj  ID  is  the  Hand.  The  Hebrew  T  likewise 
means  "  Axle-Trees,  q.  d.  Handles  for  Wheels." 

Let  us  note  the  explanatory  word  Axle,  and-  remember  its 
corresponding  terms  in  other  Languages,  the  Latin  Axis,  the 
Greek  Axon,  (A|wi/,)  the  Saxon  JEx>  Ex,  the  German  Achs,  Achse, 
the  Belgic  As,  Asse,  Axe,  the  French  Essieu,  Assieu,  the  Italian 
Axo,  Assile,  and  the  Spanish  Exe,  the  Welsh  Echel,  &c.  The 
Ax/s  means  the  Main — Substantial  Part,  on  which  the  Instrument 
is  Founded — Upheld — Supported.  Some  derive  Ax/s  "  ab  Ago, 
"  Axi.  ant."  The  story  of  IXION  and  his  Wheel  has  arisen  from 
a  confusion  of  terms  in  the  name  Ixion  and  Axon,  (A^v,)  the 

Axis 
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Axis  of  a  Wheel.     IXION  seems  to  mean  the  Illustrious  personage, 
and  to  be  the  same  as  ADON-/J,  pN  ADON,  ISTEN,  IEZDAN,  &c.  &c. 
The  succeeding  word  to  the  German  ACHS,  ACHSE,  the  Axel-tree, 
Is  ACHSEL,  the  Shoulder,  which  surely  belongs  to  the  same  idea 
as  the  Axis  or  AXEL,   and  means   the    Supporter — Bearer.     In 
Saxon,    ESL   is  Humerus.     In   the  same   column  of   my  Saxon 
Dictionary  is  Esol,  Asinus,  where  a  similar  idea  is  found.      The 
succeeding   word    to    Esl   is    Esn,    "  Adolescens,    Juvenis :    Vir, 
"  Masculus :   Servus ;  —  Plebs."     The  n  perhaps   in  this  word  is 
only  an  organical  addition  to  the   S.     The   ES  may  denote  the 
Strong,  Stout  fellow,  or  it  may  belong  to  the  general  name  for 
Being,  Is,  EST,  &c.,  which  I  shall  shew  to  be  derived  from  the 
idea  of  what  is  Placed  —  Situated,  or  Is.     The  use  of  this  Saxon 
word  coincides  with  that  of  the   Hebrew  t!"X  AIS,   Man,    (Gen. 
xxiv.  61.    xlii.  11 — 13.   Exod.  ii.  i.)   which  belongs  to  the  verb 
nii"  ISH,  denoting  "  Existence,  Subsistence,  Reality.  —  Is.     Are, 
"  Was,    Were."      The   Saxon   Erne   is    likewise    written    JEsne, 
which  occurs  in  the  same  page  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  with 
/Esc,   Fraxinus,  the  ASH.     Whence  this  term  is  derived,  I  know 
not,    unless  it  be  taken  from  the  idea  of  what  is  Stout  —  Strong. 
In  some  states  of  this  wood,  it  is  considered  as-  a  Firm  Substance. 
Spears  would  not  have  been  made  of  it,   unless  this  had  been  the 
case.      Among   the  Greeks,   we  know,    this   wood  was  used  for 
Spears,  (MsX<a,  Fraxinus; — Fraxinea  Hasta,)  and  so  it  was  among 
the  Saxons ;    (Msc  Fraxinus.      Scutum  et  Hasta  a  materia.)     The 
word  .^Esc  likewise  means  in  the  Edda,  "  Homo  primus,  ex  Frax- 
"  ino  quern  dii  condidere."      This  fable  of  the  first  man  being 
niacte  of  ASH  arose  from   a  confusion  in  the  terms  for  ASH,   the 
Tree,   and  for  Man   or  Being,    »»»  AIS,  JESne,  Is,  (Eng.)  His, 
(Eng.)    Is,  (Lat.  and  Goth.)    the    Man,  &c.  &c.  &c.      The   Esn 
among  the  Saxons  was  placed  in  the  lowest  rank  of  their  Social 
Orders,    as   we   use    Matt  for    Servant.     ASH    occurs   in    various 

Languages, 
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Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon  Msc,  the  Danish  Ask,  the  Belgic 
Esch,  the  German  Esche,  Eschen-Baum,  An  Ashen  Tree,  &c. 
Skinner  wonders,  that  the  Hellenists  do  not  derive  this  term  from 
the  Greek  Au*>,  Accendo,  because  the  wood  is  an  excellent  Burning 
wood.  If  an  idea  of  this  kind  be  annexed  to  the  word,  the  ASH 
might  be  referred  to  its  adjacent  term  ASHES  —  as  being  readily 
reduced  to  this  state.  JE.sc  means  in  Saxon,  "  Dromo,  Navigium, 
"  liburna,"  probably  from  being  made  of  ASH;  and  to  this  has 
been  referred  the  term  for  Pirates,  Asco-Manni,  JEscv-Men. 
Junius  has  justly  observed,  that  since  ASH  was  used  for  Spears, 
hence  Soldiers  were  called  by  Casdinon,  Asc-Berende,  ASH- 
Bearing. 

The    Latin   and    Greek    Axis    and    Axon,    (A|wv,)    mean    the 

Boards,  on  which  the  Laws   were  engraved.      These  might  be  so 

called  from  the  idea  of  their  turning  round,   as  upon  an  Axis ; 

but  they  probably  refer  to   the  original  idea 'of  the  Board  —  the 

Substantial  object.      The  Laws   of  Solon  were   said  to  have  been 

written  Axibus  ligneis ;   and  some  have   thought   that   Axibus   is 

put  for  Assibus,     We  shall  now  understand,  that  Assis  and  Axis 

are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,   and  that  Assis   or  Ass^r 

means  nothing  but  the   Substantial  object  —  Firm  —  Solid  Timber. 

Ass/5,  and  As,  the  Pound  weight,  &c.,   have   the  same  meaning 

of  the    Substantial   Object.     The   Etymologists   have  derived  As 

from    JEs,  fiLnis,  which   perhaps    may   be  taken   from  a  similar 

notion.     Ms  might  be  the  Substantial — Solid  Metal—"  Ms  Grave," 

as  it  is  called ;    though  it  is  probably  taken  from  a  different  idea. 

We  see  in  the  Mr  of  Mris,  that  the  S  has  been  changed  into  R. 

Perhaps  ALza,  the  Period  of  Time,   may  be  quasi  MSA,  and  mean 

Duration  —  that  which  Lasts  —  Endures.     Thus  then  Mra  or  /£SA 

will   agree  with    AGE,    Mras,   to  which    I    attribute,    in  another 

place,  a  similar  idea.      Some  Etymologists  derive  Mra  from.  Ms, 

Mns,   "  quod   Hispani  post  cladem   a  Calvino  acceptam  Romanis 

"  Mra 
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<(  JEra  persolverent."  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary, 
IRIS  is  "  An  ./Era,  Epoch,"  where  we  have  the  full  form  of  the 
Element;  and  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  we 
have  IRIS,  Brass,  where  we  see  likewise  the  full  form.  In 
German,  Brass  is  ERTZ,  which  means  the  Mineral  or  EARTH. 
The  Celtic  IRIS  and  the  Latin  ^Es  belong  probably  to  the  same 
idea.  The  other  senses  of  IRIS  I  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholars 
to  unravel.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where 
these  words  occur,  we  have  "  IRE,  Ground,  Land,"  which  is 
probably  quasi  Irs.  In  the  same  column  we  have  Irionn,  "  A 
"  Field,  Land,  Ground."  Perhaps  Iron,  and  its  parallel  terms 
Iren,  Isen,  &c.  (Sax.)  Jern,  (Dan.)  Eisen,  (Germ.)  User,  (Belg.) 
Eisarn,  (Goth.)  Haiarn,  (Welsh,)  &c.,  produced  by  the  Etymo- 
logists, may  simply  mean  the  EARTH  or  Mineral,  or  it  may  mean 
the  Firm  Strong  Substance.  We  see  in  Eisen,  &c.  the  true  form 
AS.  Mr.  Richards,  under  the  Welsh  word,  produces  the  parallel 
terms  in  other  dialects  of  the  Celtic,  as  the  Cornish  Hoarn,  the 
Armoric  Houarn,  and  the  Irish  larann.  The  preceding  terms  in 
Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary  to  larrunn  and  larunn,  Iron,  are 
larram,  "  To  Ask,  seek,  look  after,"  and  larrum,  "  To  Ask,  seek, 
"  look  for,  enquire,"  which  mean  To  Stir  up  the  IRE,  "  the  Ground, 
"  land,"  or  EARTH.  We  shall  not  wonder  to  find  terms  denoting 
Search  and  a  Metal  adjacent  to  each  other,  when  we  remember, 
that  the  very  words,  to  which  Metal  belongs,  Metallao,  (MeraXXau, 
Scrutor,  inquire,)  means  To  Search,  Enquire,  &c. 

Assus,  the  adjective,  means  in  one  sense,  "  Without  mixture, 
"  Alone,  Pure,"  which  might  have  been  explained  by  the  Pure 
Substance  of  any  thing,  unmixed  with  foreign  matter — Assa  Caro — 
the  mere  Substance  of  Flesh.  Assus  however  may  belong  to 
terms,  denoting  This  or  That  Peculiar  Being — Thing,  as  Is,  Hie, 
HEIS,  (E»V,)  &c.  &c.,  fully  illustrated  in  another  place  ;  as  in  the 
explanatory  term  Al-one,  we  have  One,  meaning  This  or  That  — 

Peculiar 
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Peculiar — Single  Being  or  Thing.  The  sense  of  Roasting, 
annexed  to  these  words,  is  taken  from  another  idea.  Asset,  the 
Hypocaustum,  belongs  to  Assus.  While  I  am  examining  this 
word  in  Martinius, .  I  cast  my  eyes  on  an  adjacent  term,  Asser, 
which  among  the  ancient  Latins  signified  '  Blood.'  This  word 
belongs  to  the  Element  SR,  as  I  shall  shew  in  another  Volume. 
The  notion,  which  I  have  attributed  to  ASSMS,  will  explain  to  us, 
why  the  adjacent  word  to  it  is  AST,  which  signifies  in  one  sense, 
says  R.  Ainsworth,  "  Surely,  truly," — what  Is  so.  "  Bellona, 
"  si  hodie  nobis  victoriam  duis,  AST  hie  ego  tern  plum  tibi  voveo." 
—The  old  Latin  word  Axare,  Nominare,  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
<c  ab  more  eo  Axibus  inscribendi  leges."  The  sense  of  Naming 
may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Placing  —  Arranging,  &c.  The 
Hebrew  term  for  Name  is  taken  from  the  same  notion,  as 
we  have  before  seen  in  D2>  SM,  which  means  "  To  Place,  Set, 
"  Put,"  and  "  A  Name,  an  articulate  sound,  wbich  is  Placed  or 
"  substituted  for  a  thing,  as  its  sensible  mark  or  sign,"  says 
Mr.  Parkhurst.  The  old  Latin  word  Axamenta  or  Assamenta, 
"  Verses,  songs,  or  hymns,  sung  by  the  Saliar  Priests  at  Hercules's 
"  sacrifices,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it,  is  derived  by  some 
from  AXARE,  Nominare,  and  by  others  from  Assare,  which  is 
explained  by  "  In  unum  solum  hominem  poe'ma  condere."  ASSA, 
"  A  Dry  Nurse. — A  Midwife  or  Nurse,  that  tends  women  lying 
"  in,"  is  derived  from  A£W,  Sicco,  from  Assum,  "  quod  Assint  iis 
"  quos  nutriant;"  —  from  Assus,  Merus,  "  ut  quarum  simplex 
"  esset  cura  valetudinem  ac  munditiem  tuendi,  non  item  lactandi ;" 
or  from  Atta,  ATTX,  "  E<rr<  06  TO  pen  Terra  <p<Aou,  TO  oe  A.TTX,  TpoQeuf, 
"  To  Se  Tlcnr-jra.  TtctTpot;,  TO  SB  HQii;  ctSeXqiov." 

In  Welsh,  ASER  and  ASERW  mean  "  A  Table,  a  Board  or 
"  Plank,"  and  ASTELL  is  "  A  Board,  a  Plank."  The  preceding 
term  to  Aser  is  Asen,  "  A  Rib,"  which  may  be  taken  from  the 
idea  of  the  Planks  or  Supports  of  the  Sides.  An  adjacent  term 
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is  Asethu,  "  To  bind,  to  fasten ;"  to  which  belongs  the  preceding 
word  ASETH,  "  A  sharp  pointed  lath  or  spar  to  Fasten:  A  Wagget; 
"  also  a  Wedge,  saith  H.  M."  This  latter  word  means  the 
Fastener — Compresser.  The  Wedge  has  two  actions,  that  of 
Splitting  some  parts  by  Compressing  others.  In  the  same  opening 
of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary,  we  have  Assio,  the  same  as  IASSAU, 
"  To  Solder  or  Sodder,  to  join,  fasten  or  glue  together,"  Asu, 
"  To  join,"  and  Aswn,  "  One  that  joineth  or  addeth."  We  find 
likewise  in  the  same  opening,  and  next  to  ASTELL,  "  A  Board," 
AsTALach,  "  A  Shield,"  which  seems  to  be  only  another  form  of 
Astell,  the  Board  of  Defence  —  the  Substantial  Firm  Instrument 
of  Defence — Security.  The  Welsh  Lexicographers  justly  produce 
another  term  in  that  Language,  "  AES,  A  shield,  a  buckler, 
"  a  target;"  and  under  this  word  we  are  referred  to  the  Greek 
Aspis,  (A<r7nj,  Clypeus,)  where  the  As  probably  belongs  to  the 
same  idea,  the  Firm  Defence.  Whether  the  Pis  in  this  word  is 
significant,  I  cannot  decide.  Perhaps  the  P  is  only  an  organical 
addition  to  the  S.  The  Welsh  Etymologists  imagine,  that 
Astalch  is  derived  from  Aes,  The  Shield,  and  Talch,  Broken, 
"  Such  as  that  of  a  brave  soldier  is  wont  to  be."  This  must 
be  settled  by  the  adepts  in  that  Language. 

The  English  word  OATH,  and  its  parallel  terms  Ath,  (Sax.) 
Aith,  (Goth.)  Eed,  (Belg.  and  Dan.)  Bid,  (Germ.)  Eidur,  (Run.) 
might  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  that,  which  is  given  to  make 
anything  Finn — Secure,  &c.  These  words  do  not,  1  imagine, 
directly  belong  to  the  ORKOS,  (O^xo?,  Juramentum,)  which  I  have 
derived  from  a  similar  sense,  though  it  is  annexed  to  a  different 
race  of  words.  I  cannot  help  producing  a  strange  coincidence 
between  OATH  and  the  EARTH  ;  though,  if  they  are  connected 
in  this  case,  it  is  not  by  the  intermediate  notion  of  Firmness  and 
Security,  which  I  have  here  suggested.  In  Richard  II.,  the  Lord, 
in  throwing  down  his  gage,  as  a  pledge  to  fight  with  Aumerle, 
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as  Percy  had  engaged  to  do  in  a  former  speech,  "  There  I  throw 
"  my  Gage,"  says, 

"  I  task  the  EAHTH  to  the  like,  forsworn  Aumerle."      (Act  IV.  S.  1.) 

In  one  Copy,  for  Task  we  have  Take,  and  Dr.  Johnson  reads, 
"  I  take  thy  OATH  ;"  on  which  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  that  there 
is  a  similar  corruption  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  4to,  1609,  where 
we  have  "  Untraded  EARTH  "  for  '«  Untraded  Oath"  The  passage 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida  Mr.  Malone  writes  thus: 

"  Hect.     O,  you,  my  Lord  ?    by  Mars  his  gauntlet,  thanks ! 
"  Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  Oath; 
"  Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove, 
"  She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you." 

(Act  IV.  S.  5.) 
The  Quarto,  1609,  reads, 

"  Mock  not  thy  affect,  the  untraded  EARTH." 

These  passages  are  very  curious.  In  the  first  instance,  u  I  task 
"  the  EARTH  to  the  like,"  the  reading  EARTH  is  certainly  right, 
and  probably  means,  e  I  impose  the  same  task  on  the  EARTH  in 
'  having  my  Gage  thrown  upon  it,  as  Percy  has  done  by  throwing 
'  his  Gage.'  In  the  latter  passage  the  mind  of  the  Poet  is 
occupied  by  the  same  train  of  ideas,  the  Gauntlet  and  the  Glove 
of  Defiance;  and  here  too  the  word  EARTH  is  adopted.  I  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  latter  passage;  yet  we  must  own, 
I  imagine,  from  this  coincidence,  that  EARTH  is  the  true  reading. 
Mr.  Steevens  has  quoted  a  curious  line  from  Warner's  Albion's 
England : 

"  Lo,  here  my  gage,  (He  Terr'd  his  glove,)  thou  know'st  the  victor's  meed." 

To  Terre  the  glove,  as  he  supposes,  was  to  dash  it  on  the 
Earth.  This  is  certainly  curious ;  though  we  cannot  as  I  suppose, 
imagine,  that  Oath  was  connected  with  the  EARTH  under  this 
idea.  1  must  add,  however,  that  the  Gothic  AITHS,  Juramentum, 
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occurs  in  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  with  the 
Gothic  AIRTHA,  Terra.  In  the  same  column  we  have  the  Saxon 
Annan,  Eliminare,  Exterminare,  which  means,  I  imagine,  To 
EARTH  out,  or  to  drive  out  from  a  certain  EARTH  or  Place.  We 
have  likewise  the  Gothic  Aisran,  Revereri,  and  the  Gothic  AITHEI, 
Mater.  Whether  Aisran  belongs  to  the  name  for  a  Mother, 
I  cannot  decide. 


Certain  words  denoting  Kin- 
dred, derived  from  the  idea 
of  the  Base  —  Foundation  — 
Stem — Stock,  &c. 


ATTA  —  ATHAIR  —  OZHA,    &c. 

&c.  &c.    (Greek  and   Goth. 

Ir.  Scl.,  &c.  &c.)  Father. 
AITHEI.  (Goth.)  Mother. 

Al/THA.   (Goth.)    EArTH. 

ACH.  (Welsh,)  A  Stem,  or  Pe- 
digree, a  Daughter. 

ICS.  (Heb.)  To  number  by 
Families. 


ACC.  (Chald.)  To  Join,  con- 
nect, consociate. 

AC.  (Heb.)  A  Brother.  —  A 
Hearth. 

ACA  —  ACH.  (Syr.  and  Arab.) 

Aic.  (Gal.)  A  Tribe,  Family. 

AICE.  (Gal.)  A  Prop. 

AICDE.  (.Galic,)  A  Building, 
Foundation. 

AIGHE  (Gal.)  A  Beam,  Prop: — 
Stout,  Valiant. 

Ac.  (Gal.)  A  Son. 

Uios.  (Gr.)  A  Son. 

A.c\-Damh.  (Gal.)    An 

AcA.-Demy,  &c.  Where  Sons  or 
Youth  receive  Learning. 


IN  Gothic,  as  we  perceive,  AITHEI  is  Mother;  and  in  the  same 
Language  ATTA  is  Father.  We  shall  see,  in  the  progress  of 
these  discussions,  that  the  name  for  a  Father  belongs  to  the 
Element  AT,  through  a  great  variety  of  Languages;  as  in  the 
Greek  ATTA,  (Vox,  qua.juniores  Senes  appellant,  sodes,  Amabo, 
Pater,  Lat.  ATTJE,  Senes,)  the  Irish  ATH<H>,  the  Sclavonic 
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OZHA,  &c.  &c.  We  shall  all  agree,  that  the  name  of  Father  and 
Mother  would  naturally  be  connected  with  the  EARTH,  as  the 
Source  —  Base  or  Stock  —  from  which  things  arise,  and  on  which 
they  are  Fixed  and  Established.  We  perceive,  that  the  similar 
forms,  AI/-THA,  Terra,  and  AITHEI,  Mater,  conduct  us  to  this 
union  of  ideas. — These  points  however  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
in  the  succeeding  pages,  where  I  examine  a  race  of  words, 
denoting  Existence,  which  I  shall  shew  to  be  connected  with  the 
idea  of  what  is  Placed  —  Situated  or  Is,  precisely  by  the  same 
metaphor,  which  is  found  in  the  word  Existence,  from  Ex  and 
Sisto.  —  I  shall  here  only  produce  certain  terms,  denoting  Being, 
as  a  Son  —  Family,  &c.,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  directly 
involved  with  the  metaphor  of  the  Base  —  or  Foundation — Stem  — 
Stock,  &c. 

In  Welsh,  ACH  is  "  A  Stem  or  Pedigree,  the  lineage  of  one's 
"  ancestors  ;"  and  ACH  is  used  for  Merch,  A  Daughter.  The 
Welsh  Lexicographers  refer  us  to  the  Hebrew  &TV  ICS,  which 
Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  by  "  To  reckon  up,  number  or  distribute, 
"  according  to  families  or  genealogies."  These  Lexicographers 
ought  likewise  to  have  referred  us  to  the  term  nriN  ACC, 
which,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  occurs  not  as  a  V.  in  Heb.,  but  in 
"  Chaldee  denotes  To  join,  connect,  consociate ;  and  in  Arabic  the 
"  cognate  verb  TIN  "  ACI  "  signifies  To  bind,  fasten  by  binding; 
"  vinxit,  vinciendo  nexuit." — Asa  noun,  HN  AC  signifies  "A 
"  person  connected  or  consociated  with  us  in  whatever  manner, 
"  A  Brother  by  nature  —  A  Relation,  Cousin, — A  Countryman  — 
"  A  Sister."  The  same  word  means  likewise  "  A  Hearth, — 
"  E<r^«?«,  —  A  little  altar,"  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  thinks  to  be 
a  kind  of  "  Brasier  or  Portable  Machine  to  Keep  fuel  together." 
In  Syriac  ACA,  and  in  Arabic  -I  ACH,  is  a  Brother.  We  see, 
that  the  Hebrew  rw  AC  means  the  HEARTH,  as  the  Base  or 
Foundation  of  the  EARTH  ;  and  that  AC,  the  Brother  and  Sister,  &c., 
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signifies  what  rises  from  the  same  ACH,  (Welsh,)  Stock,  Stem. 
The  preceding  term  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  to  nnN  ACC, 
To  join,  connect,  &c.,  is  TIK  ACD,  or  "JfT  ICD,  which  signifies 
"  To  Unite,  Make  one.  —  Also  Compactly,  Firmly,  Wholly. — 
"  As  a  N.  iriN"  ACD,  "  One,  the  first,  a  certain  one."  The 
Hebrew  TIN  ACD  belongs  to  the  terms  for  One,  as  the  Arabic 
OJ>I  Ahd,  the  Chaldee  in  CD,  the  Syriac  HD,  the  ^thiopic  ACD, 
the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Houit,  Houid,  the  Gipsey  Yek,  the  Persian 
Oo  Eek,  the  English  Ace,  with  its  parallels,  the  Greek  Eis,  (£<?,) 
&c.  These  terms  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  words 
now  under  discussion,  and  likewise  to  a  great  race  of  words,  to 
be  found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  denoting 
Being  or  Existence,  such  as  Is,  Hie,  (Lat.)  IT,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c., 
which  I  shew  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  what  is  Established 
in  a  certain  Spot — what  is  Placed — Situated — or  Is. 

The  succeeding  terms  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  to  nrttf 
ACC,  To  join,  &c.,  are  THN  ACZ,  "  To  Catch,  lay  hold  on."— 
intf  ACR,  Behind,  and  fiN  AT,  "  As  a  N.  or  Particle,  In  an 
"  inclined  posture."  The  difficulty  about  nntf  ACR  consists  in 
determining,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Element  AC  or  CR; 
and  the  same  difficulty  occurs  in  the  Greek  Eskara,  (Eo-%a^a, 
Focus.)  Perhaps  the  AC  and  CR  may  be  both  significant.  The 
Hebrew  fit*  AT  means  what  Inclines  to  the  Low  situation  of  the 
EArTH.  In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  I  find 
'N  AI,  which  I  have  considered  to  be  quasi  AJ,  and  which  signifies 
"  A  Settlement,  habitation,"  where  we  are  directly  brought  to 
the  idea  of  the  Spot  of  Ground,  on  which  a  Person  is  Established — 
Fixed — Settled,  &c.  This  word  I  have  fully  explained  on  a  former 
occasion ;  and  I  have  observed,  that  it  belongs  to  the  Celtic  Ai, 
Aoi,  quasi  Aj,  Aoj,  signifying  u  A  Region,  tract,  or  territory. — 
"  Inheritance  of  Land,  Possessions." 

In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  these 
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words  occur,  we  have  Aic,   "  A  Tribe  or  Family;  nourishing, 
"  desire,"  and  AICE,  "  A  Prop,"   which,  we  now  see,  belong  to 
each   other,    and   to    the  Welsh    ACH.       In    the   next  column  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  I  find  "  AICDE.  A  Building,  Foundation," 
and  AICRE,  AIKSI,  "  Inheritance,  Patrimony,"  where  in  the  latter 
word  we  are  unequivocally  brought  to  the  EAT-TH,  A»K,  &c.  &c. 
In  the  next  column   we  have  AIGHE,    "  A  Beam,  Prop,  a  Hind, 
"  a  Hill.  —  Stout,  Valiant."     Mr.  Shaw  has  divided  the  meanings 
of  this  word  into  three  separate  articles ;    but  we  perceive,  that 
the  leading  idea  is  that  of  Firmness,   Strength.     An  adjacent  term 
to  these  is  AIG,  AT;  and  we  see,  that  both  the  Celtic  and  English 
terms  convey  the  same  idea  of  the  Spot,  in  which  or  AT  which 
a  person  is   Placed  —  Situated,  &c.     To  be  AT  a  spot  is   to  be 
AT  TED,  as  it  were,  or  to  be  Placed  —  Set  or  Settled  in   This  or 
That  peculiar  spot.      In  Mr.  Shaw's    Galic   Dictionary,  ACHA   is 
"  A  Mound   or  Bank,"  denoting,  as  I  imagine,  the  object,   which 
is  Established,  as  a  Firm  Base,  against  the  action  of  Water,  &c. ; 
and  the  succeeding  words  are  ACHAID,  ct  An  abode,"  and  ACHADH, 
"  A   Fieid."     In  the   same   column  with  these    words   we   have 
ACHD,   "  Case,    State,  condition,"   where   in   the   term  State   we 
have  the  true  metaphor  belonging  to  the  Galic  word  —  the  Con- 
dition,  in   which    any   thing   is   Placed  —  Situated,   &c.      In    the 
preceding  column  we  have  Ac,   a  Son,    which  brings   us   to  the 
Hebrew  ntf  AC,  and  the  Welsh  ACH.     The  succeeding  word  to 
this  is  "  AcA-Damh,   Academy,"   where  Mr.  Shaw   refers    us   to 
Damh,  Learning.     If  such  be  its   derivation,   AcA-Damh  is  the 
place  of  Learning  for  Sons,  or  Youth,  and  Akademeia,  (AxctSypew, 
sive    tauAtfu»%    Academia,    gymnasium    publicum    Athenis.  —  Ab 
Aju&jfuf,  Academus,}  the  AcA-Demy,  will  then  be  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  not  derived  from   a  personage  by  the  name  of  Academus,  as 
the  Greeks  have  idly  imagined. 
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ACHA.  (Gal.)  The  Mound,  or 
Bank. 

AKTE  —  OCHTHE.  (Greek,)  The 
Bank  or  Shore  —  as  the  Sup- 
porting Mound  or  Earth. 

AIK.  (Arab.)  The  Sea -side, 
shore,  coast. 

OCHTHOS.  (Gr.)  The  Shore : 
the  Heap  of  Earth. 


ACHTHOS.  (Gr.)   The  Heap  or 

Load  of  Earth. 
OCHEO,  (Greek,)  To  Sustain, — 

Carry. 
OCHEUO.    (Gr.)     Admissarium 

Admitto,    vel   Sustineo,    i.  e. 

To  Sustain,  or  Carry. 


1  HE  Greek  AKTE,  (AKT»!,  Littus;  —  Farina,  Fruges — Sambucus,) 
the  Shore,  may  be  referred  to  ACHA,  "  The  Mound  or  Bank,"  as 
meaning  the  Ground  or  Land  of  the  Shores  or  Banks,  forming 
a  Firm  barrier  or  Support  against  the  Waters.  In  the  sense  of 
Farina,  Fruges,  we  are  brought  directly  to  this  Spot,  under  the 
idea  of  what  is  the  Produce  of  the  Ground.  Whence  the  sense  of 
Sambucus  is  derived  I  cannot  decide.  Martinius  tells  us,  under 
Sambucus,  that  the  Ebulus  is  called  Xa^axTij,  "  tanquam  Humilis 
"  Sambucus ;"  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  AKTE,  (AXTIJ,) 
meant  the  Low  or  Ground  Plant.  In  Arabic,  AIK  ^-JUs  is  "  The 
"  Sea-side,  the  shore,  coast."  The  Greek  OCHTHE,  (O%^,  Ripa, 
Ora,)  seems  to  be  only  another  form  of  AKTE,  (AKTJJ);  and  in 
OCHTHOS,  (O%0o?,  Littus ;  —  Terrae  tumulus,  locus  editus,  collis,) 
signifying  the  Heap  of  EARTH,  we  are  again  brought  to  the  same 
spot.  In  the  adjacent  word  OCHEO,  (O^ew,  Veho,  Porto,  Sustineo, 
Suffero,)  we  see  directly  the  idea  of  that,  which  Bears — Supports 
or  Sustains.  The  term  preceding  this  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary, 
Ocneuo,  (O%EUW,  Admissarium  admitto;  —  Coeo,  Ineo,  Subagito,) 
which  is  considered  as  a  Root,  is  properly  applied  to  the  Female, 
and  means  the  same  as  OCHEO,  (OX.M,  Veho,)  To  Carry.  Ride 
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in  English  is  applied  to  the  Admissarius  by  the  same  metaphor. 
We    see   in  Ocueus,   (O^u?,   Retinaculum — Vectis  seu    pessulus ; 
Lorum  galese;  Scrotum;  ab  £%&>,)  how  these  terms  connect  them- 
selves   with    ECHO,    (E%«,    Habeo,    possideo,    teneo,    obtineo;  — 
sustineo,)   which  I  have  shewn  to  belong  to  a  similar  idea,  of  the 
certain    Fixed   Spot  —  Place   or    EARTH,    on    which   a   Person   is 
Situated,   or  which  he  Holds  or  Possesses.     I  have  shewn,   that 
Ez-omai,  (Efypai,  Sedeo,)  To  be  Seated  —  Situated  or  Placed,  has 
the   same  relation,  to   ECHO,   (E%w,)   that  Sedeo  has   to   Possideo. 
In  the  sense,  which  ECHO,  (E^,   Sustineo,)  has  of  To  Bear  or 
Sustain,    we  are  brought  to  the  idea  of  the  Base.  —  The  Greek 
ACHTHOS,  (A%9oj,  Pondus,)  may  only  be  another  form  of  OCHTHOS, 
(O%0o?,   Terras   tumulus,)  the    Heap   of  Dirt;    but  on    this  some 
doubts    might   be    raised.      That  the   word   is   derived    from   the 
Ground  I  have  no  doubt ;    but  I   am   dubious  only  on  this  point, 
whether  its  sense  of  Annoyance  is   to  be  referred   to  the  idea  of 
Weight.      In  the  expression  AX0O2  APOTPHS,  (II  2.  104.)  Pondus 
Teme,  the  word  is  brought  to  its  original  spot.      In  OGKOS,  (Oyxo?, 
Tumor;  —  Moles,  Massa,  Strues,  Gleba   Terra;  —  Pondus,  Onus,) 
we  are  again  presented  with  the  primitive  notion.      In  this  term, 
however,  we  are  brought  to  the  form  ANK,  and  to  a  great  race  of 
words,   under  the  same  form;    about  the  origin  of  which   some 
important  difficulties  might  be  raised.  —  The  term  OCHEO,  (O%ew, 
Veho,  Porto,)  is  referred  by  the  Greek  Lexicographers  to  OCHOS, 
(O^o?,  Currus,)  which  they  consider  as  a  Root.      The  Greek  OCHA, 
(O%«,  Prae  caeteris,  Praecipue,)  the  intensive  particle,  "  Ox'  a^a-Tc?," 
&c.,  may  be  derived   from  ECHO,  (E^W,)  as    the   Lexicographers 
suppose;    yet    it    may   relate    more    directly  to  the  general  idea 
of  the  Base  —  or  Foundation,  the  Chief  Main  Support  of  any  thing, 
as   Arche,   (A^,    Principium  —  Fundamentum  —  Principatus,  &c. ) 
denotes  what  is  Chief  from  the  same  metaphor  of  the  Base,  or  it 
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may  belong  to  the  terms  denoting  Being — This  or  That  Distin- 
guished Being  or  Object,  by  way  of  eminence. 

The  Greek  ECHO,  (E^w,  Habeo,  Ppssideo,  Teneo,  Obtineo;  — 
Sustineo;  —  Resisto,  Obsisto; — Cohibeo,  Reprimo ; —  Cingo,  Cir- 
cumdo ; — Mabito,    Incolo,    &c.,)    contains    the     various    senses, 
belonging  to  the  race  of  words,  which  I  have  before  examined, 
and   which    I    am    now   explaining.       ECHO,   (E^w,)    signifies    to 
EA/TH,  or,  under  another  form,  Ercn — To  Possess  a  certain  Spot 
or  Place  of  EARTH,  or  ECH,  if  I  may  so  say.      We  perceive,  that 
it  signifies  "  Incolo,  Habito ;"  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  Saxon 
verb    EARD/^W,   Habitare,    Incolere,  belonging  directly  to  EARD, 
EARTH. — ECHO,  (E^w,)  in  the  sense  of  Possideo,  is  connected  with 
'Ez-omai,   (Efypui,   Sedeo,)   the  Appropriate  Fixed   Seat,  or  Spot, 
as  Possideo  itself  is  connected   with   Sedes  —  the  Seat.     We  per- 
ceive, how  ECHO,  (E%W,)  contains  the  sense  of  the  Seat — or  certain 
Possessed,  Fixed  Spot,  under  the  idea  of  the  Base — or  Firm  Position^ 
when  it  signifies  To  Sustain  or  Support,  Sustineo;  and  we  again 
see  the  idea   of    Firmness   or   Strength    in   the    sense  of   Resisto, 
Obsisto,  —  Cohibeo,  Reprimo,  &c.      Let  us  mark  the  Sisto  in  the 
explanatory    words    '  Re-Sisto  —  Ob-Sisto,'    where    we    have    the 
same  metaphor  of  the  Firm  Seat,  or  Situation.     In  the  sense  of 
Cingo  —  Circumdo,  we  have  the  Appropriate  —  Fixed  Spot  or  Pos- 
session, under  the  idea  of  the  Enclosure,  as  in  YARD  —  WARD,  &c. 
(Eng.)    ERKOJ,    (f^xog,    Sepes,)    belonging   to    the   form    EARTH. 
ECHO,  (E%«,  Cingo,)  in  the  sense  of  the  Enclosure,  coincides  more 
directly  in   form   with   HEDGE,   &c.     The   sense  of  Proximity  is 
often  derived  from  that  of  Holding  fast  any  thing,  or  to  any  thing 
—  of  Adhering  to  any  thing;   and  hence  we  have,  as  one  of  the 
meanings   of  Echo,   (E^w,)    "  Prehendo,  atque  prehensum   teneo, 
Ct  Adhasreo,  Conjunctus  sum  alicui,  loco,  sectce,"  &c.;   and  Echo- 
menos,  (E^o/^vwj,)  is  explained  by  "  Proxime,  Contigue."     Hence 

we 
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•we  have  the  Greek  EGGUS,  (E^O?))    and    AGCHI,    (Ay%<,  Prope, 
Juxta.)  In  the  same  opening  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  this 
latter  word  is,  I  find  Agcho,  (Ay^w,  Neco,  Strangulo,  Suffbco,  Fauces 
constringo;  —  Constringo,   Coarcto  quovis  modo,)  which  is  surely 
only  another  form  of  ECHO,  (E^w.)     This  relation  seems   direct 
and  inevitable.      We  must  observe,  however,  that  AGCHO,  (Ay%w,) 
or  Ancho,  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greeks,  brings 
us   to  the   Elementary  form  ANK,  &c.,    and   reminds   us   of  the 
words,  under  that  form,  bearing  a  similar  meaning  of  Holding  — 
Grasping,  &c.,  as  Hank,  Hang,  Hand,  &c.     These  terms,  under 
another  point  of  view,  appear  to  belong  to  the  Element  AN,  ANK, 
and  to  constitute  a  race  of  words,   distinct   from  that,  which   is 
now   the   object  of  my  discussion.     Those  words,  which  appear 
under  the  form  AN,  ANK,  &c.,  will  be  considered  in  another  place. 
A  term  adjacent   to  ECHO,   (E^W,)   in   my  Greek  Vocabulary,    is 
Echuros,  (EXU^O;,  Munitus,  Firmus,  Tutus,)  which  would  connect 
itself  with  ECHO,   (E%u,  Sustineo;  —  Resisto.)     Yet   the   Element 
CR  has  a  similar  meaning.      Perhaps   the  ECH  and  CR  are  both 
significant.     The  term  Ochuros,  (O%ufoj,)  is  only  another  form  of 
Echuros,   (E^o?,)    which    the    Lexicographers   understand.       The 
OCH  in  OcHwros,   (O^o?,)  seems  to  connect  itself  with  OCHEO, 
(Pxfu,  Sustineo,)  another  form  of  ECHO,  (E%u.)     In  examining 
these  words,    I   cast  my  eyes  on   Ochma,    (O%/*a,   Retinaculum,) 
OchmazOy    (pxpafy,    Detineo,    contineo,)    which    are    represented 
likewise  by  Echma,  and   Echmazo,  (E^a,  Retinaculum,   E^a^w, 
Inhibeo.)      To   this  form  AGM,  ACM,    we   should  perhaps  refer 
the  Salaminian  word  recorded  by  Hesychius,   UGGEMOS,  (ryyepo?, 
SiAAa/ify.    o*  ^ocXa^ivioi.  )     The  Greek  SuXAa^jGayw,   Prehendo,  from 
which  the  explanatory  word  SuMa/fy  comes,  has  a  similar  meaning 
to  Oxpa^u,  Detineo. 
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Words  denoting  the  Base  or 
Foundation,  the  Surface,  &c. 
&c.,  considered  either  as  the 
Bottom,  or  Top, 


.    (Gal.)      The     Top, 

Surface. 

UAS.  (Gal.)  Above. 
UASAL.     (Gal.)    Noble,    Well 

Born. 
ASIL.     (Arabic,)      Foundation, 

Source,  &c.,  Race,  Birth,  &c., 

Firm,  Radical. 
ACH-UCH.  (Welsh,)  Above. 

Is.  (Welsh,)   Below,  Under. 

ISEL.  (Welsh,)  Low. 

Isos — ^guus.  (Greek,  Latin,) 


Level,  or  Equal  as  with  the 

Ground,  Level,  Equal,  Alike 

in  general. 
lE%vo.   (Lat.)    To    "  Level  or 

Equal  with  the  Ground." 
Iso-Pedon.    (Gr.)    A    Plain    or 

Level  Ground. 
-/Eguou.    (Lat.)    "  A    Plain   or 

<c  Level    Superficies.       The 

"  Earth." 
EESSA — EETTA.  (Gr.)  Tlie  Low 

Spot,  Bringing  Low. 
Ezssaomai.   (Gr.)    To   be  Laid 

Low,   To  be   Inferior,    Van- 
quished. 
EsK-atos,    \Jsr-eros,    Vsi-atos. 

(Gr.)  The  Lowest. 
ESKARA.     (Gr.)    The    Hearth, 

Base,  &c. 


IN  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  Uacudar  signifies 
"  The  Top,  Surface,  cream,  Summit,  upper  part."  In  the  same 
column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  we  have  "  Ua.  From,  of, 
<(  a  descendant,  grandchild,  commonly  in  English  written  O,  as 
<c  O'Connor,  O'Neil,  O'Brian."  The  Ua  is  quasi  Uach,  and 
belongs  to  Ac,  (Gal.)  A  Son,  ACH,  (Welsh,)  ct  A  Stem,  Pedigree, 
"  the  lineage  of  one's  Ancestors,"  as  derived  from  the  same 
Foundation,  Stem,  Stock.  We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  Uios,  UIEUS,  (KX,  Y/EUJ,)  where  we  have  the  true  form ; 
but  in  the  oblique  case  Uiou,  Uii,  (fiov,  Y«,)  the  Radical  consonant 

is 
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is  lost,  as  in  Ua,  O,  (Celtic.)  Again,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary 
we  have  UAS,  "  Upon,  more  than,  upwards,  above."  The 
succeeding  word  is  "  UASAL.  Noble,  gentle,  well  born;  Sir, 
"  a  gentleman."  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary 
we  have  "  UCHD.  The  Breast,  Bosom,"  meaning  perhaps  the 
Upper  or  projecting  part.  An  adjacent  word  is  Ucndach,  "  An 
"  Ascent,  steepness,  Stomacher,  Breast-plate."  The  next  word  to 
Uchd,  Breast,  is  UCH,  Oh  !  Alas  !  and  these  terms  may  belong  to 
each  other  under  the  idea  of  My  Heart!  Oh!  My  Heart!  Uch 
may  be  attached,  however,  to  another  race  of  words  —  to  Inter- 
jections, under  a  similar  form,  which  I  shall  consider  in  a  future 
page.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  we  have 
another  word  "  UATH.  The  Earth,  Mould,"  which  brings  us  to 
the  spot,  from  whence  I  imagine  these  terms  to  be  derived. 

In  the  same  page  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary,  where  ACH 
occurs,  we  have  ACH  for  UCH,  Above,  which  means  the  Surface 
or  Top ;  and  in  the  same  column  we  have  Accvv,  "  There,  in 

'  that  Place,"  where  we  are  brought  to  the  idea  of  Place.  The 
Welsh  Accw  has  justly  been  referred  to  the  Greek  EKEI, 
(EKSI.)  For  the  same  reason  that  UCH  means  Above,  when  referred 
to  the  Surface  of  the  EARTH,  as  the  Top,  so  the  Welsh  Is,  under 
another  idea,  means  "  Below,  Under,"  as  the  Base  or  Bottom. 
Hence  we  have  "  ISEL,  Low,  mean,  humble."  The  Set  belongs 
probably  to  Solum.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary 
we  have  los,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  is  "  For  Sios,  Down;  Anlos 
"  and  Sios,  to  and  fro,"  and  IOSAL,  Low.  In  the  same  Dictionary 
we  have  l^cndar,  "  The  Bottom,  Foundation,  lower  part,  nether." 
To  the  Celtic  ISEL  and  IOSAL,  Low,  and  UASAL,  "  Noble,  gentle, 
"  well  born,  &c.,  we  must  refer  the  Arabic  ASIL,  or  ASL,  J^sl 

'  A  Cause. — Root,  Origin,  Principle,  Foundation,  Element,  Source. 

-Lineage,   Race,    Line,   Birth,    &c.  &c.  —  Firm,    Radical,    Im- 

<l  moveable,  permanent."     The  As    in  As*7  is  derived  from  the 

Arabic 
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Arabic  (j^l  As,  (the  two  first  letters  in  J^l  Asil,)  which  Mr. 
Richardson  explains  by  "  The  Root,  Origin,  Foundation."  Hence 
is  derived  ~)LJ  ESLAM,  or  ISLAM,  "  The  True  or  orthodox  faith, 
"  among  the  Maliometans."  The  original  sense  of  the  word  is 
that  of  well  Founded  or  Grounded.  Another  meaning  of  the  term 
is  "  Being  in  Health,  peace,  and  safety."  The  two  first  letters 
of  this  word  is  (j*\  As,  or  Uss,  denoting  "  A  Foundation,  Basis," 
the  very  term,  which  has  conducted  me  to  this  vein  of  discussion. 
The  Arabic  Eslam  is  "Es-Slam  or  Salarn.  To  Slam  or  Salam 
belongs  the  familiar  term  of  Salutation  among  the  Arabs,  ^JLw 
SELAM,  c<  A  Salutation.  —  Peace,  Safety.  —  Saluting,  Wishing 
*'  Health,  or  Peace."  We  shall  now  understand,  that  SALAM  is 
only  another  form  of  SALVEO,  —  SALVE  Domine.  The  m  or  v  is 
an  organical  addition  to  the  L.  The  simple  form  is  in  SALZ/S, 
SfiLutation,  &c.,  all  belonging  to  the  SOLUM,  meaning  that  which 
is  SOLID  —  Firm  —  or  Founded.  Health  —  Hail  —  Whole,  &c.  belong 
to  Salus,  &c.,  when  the  sound  of  s  is  weak. 

The  Greek  Isos,  (iroe,  ^Equalis,  Par,)  and  the  Latin  &QUUS, 
might  be  referred  to  the  Celtic  Is,  &c.,  Below;  though  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  the  case.  They  might  have  signified  in  their 
original  sense,  To  Level  with  the  Ground,  as  we  express  it;  and 
hence  Level  in  general.  In  the  compound  Iso-Pedon,  (irovtSov, 
Planities,)  from  Isos,  (l<rcf,)  and  Pedon,  (m^ei/,)  the  Ground,  the 
word  is  brought  to  its  original  Spot.  It  is  applied  often,  as  it 
should  seem  on  this  hypothesis,  with  great  propriety  to  a  Balance, 
where  the  weights  tend  to  the  Ground;  and  in  the  compounds 
Isoelkes  or  Isoklines,  Isorropeo,  (lo-csAjojj,  par  pondere,  lo-cxA/njj, 
/Equaliter  vergens,  de  /Equilibrio,  la-o^oveta,  /Equilibrium  facio,) 
from  Isos  and  Elko  —  Klino,  Repo,  (E\xu,  Traho,  KXtvu,  Vergo, 
Ptvu,  Vergo,)  Tending  equally  Downwards;  the  term  still  retains, 
as  we  might  suppose,  its  original  peculiarity  of  meaning.  But  in 
the  Latin  fiL%uus,  and  its  derivatives,  the  force  of  this  meaning 
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appears  more  striking.     &QUO  signifies   "  To  Equal,  or  lay  flat 
"  or  Level,"  which  is  the  first  sense,  produced  by  Robert  Ains- 
worth ;    and  the  example  under   it    is    "  Excisamque  /EQUAVIT 
"  Solo,"  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in 
my  Hypothesis.     But  the  sense  of  ^£QUOR,  "  Any  plain,  or  level 
"superficies;    and  by  a  Synec.   (i.)  the  EARTH.     (2.)  the   Sea," 
as  given   by  this  writer,  exhibits  the  precise  meaning,  which  my 
Hypothesis  has  unfolded.     Hence,  we  know,  proceed  ./EQUAL/S* 
./EQUAL,   and  the  terms  in   modern   Languages,    Egal,  (Fr.)  &c. 
The   Al   in   JEqitalis    might  arise   from   the  construction  of  the 
Language,  unless  we  imagine,   that  the  word  is  the  same  com- 
pound as   Isel,  &c.      The    Greek   Evssaomai,   EESSOW,    (Hro-aopou, 
Inferior   Discedo,    Superor,   vincor,  succumbo,  proprie  et  tropice, 
n<r<ruv,   Minor,  Inferior,)  are  derived  from  the  idea    of  the   Low 
Situation.     The  Substantive  EESSA   or  EETTA    is  directly  inter- 
preted by  the  Lower  Parts.     H<nra,  vel  Hrra,  Adversum  Praelium, 
Clades,    Infer  lores    Paries.      In  the  same   column   of  my    Greek 
Vocabulary,  where  these  words  are,  I  find  EESO,  (Eras,)  EESTO — 
EETO,  from  H^a*,   Sedeo;   where  we  have  a  similar  notion  of  the 
Base  or  Foundation,  on  which  any  thing  is  Situated — Placed  or  Is. 
I  find  likewise  EESUKOJ,  (H<ru%os,  Tranquillus,  Otiosus,)  which  we 
must  refer  to  the  idea  of  that,  which  is  Laid  down,  as  in  a  certain 
Fixed  Spot  or  Place,  at  Rest.      Sedeo  comprehends   these  different 
ideas;  as   it  means   "  To  Sit  —  To  Sit  still,  to  loiter,  to  be  idle. — 
"  To  be  Situate  in  a  Low  Place."     Thus  we  see,  how  EESUKOJ, 
(Ho-u^of,    Otiosus,)    Idle,   belongs   to  EESSA,   EETTA,  (Ho-o-a,  Hrra, 
Inferiores  partes,)    the  Low  place.  —  Sedate  —  Sedatus,  Sedo,    "To 
"  stint,  quiet ;  pacify,  calm  or  still,"  belong  to  the  same  metaphor 
of  the  Sedes  —  the  Seat  —  the  Fixed  or  certain  Place  or  Spot. — In 
the   Greek    Esxatos,    and    Usreros,    Usratos,    (E<r%aro?,    Ultimus, 
Postremus  ; — Summus,   T<rreoo?,    Posterior,   To-rare?,   Ultimus,)   the 
ESK  and  the  UST  have   the  same  meaning  of  the  Low  Situation. 

In 
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In  examining  the  word  JLsKatos,  (E^aro;,)  I  cast  my  eyes  on 
ESTIA,  (EO-TIU,  Focus,  Lar;  —  Domus; — Vesta,  Dea,)  the  Hearth, 
where  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  the  Place,  upon  the 
Ground  or  EARTH,  and  Eskara,  (Et^a^a,  Focus  et  Craticula  in 
foco;  —  Basis,  &c.  —  Crusta  ex  adustione  vulneri  adhaerens,)  where 
\ve  have  a  similar  idea.  The  ESK  in  EsKara,  (Eo-^a,)  has  the 
same  sense,  I  believe,  as  in  EsKatos,  (Eo-^aro?) ;  but  I  cannot 
decide,  whether  the  Kar  in  Eskara,  or  Esk-Kara,  be  significant 
or  not.  It  may  belong  to  the  Element  KR,  denoting  the  Ground 
or  Surface,  to  Scar,  &c.  &c.  It  is  even  possible,  that  the  Esk 
may  not  be  significant  in  this  word,  but  that  the  £  may  be  only 
a  prefix.  Yet  my  first  conjecture  is,  I  think,  right.  The  term 
Uster-os,  (fa-T^o?,}  is  open  to  the  same  difficulty ;  and  to  these  we 
may  add  Askaris,  (A<r^a^f,  Genus  Lumbricorum,)  Asirakos,  (Aa-^xKof, 
Locustae  genus,  carens  pinnis,)  Askaros,  Askera,  (Aa-xx^  Calceorum, 
seu  Sandaliorum  genus,  Aa-xegx,  Calceamenti  Attici  genus,  &c.) 
terms  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Ground,  as  the  names 
of  Animals  crawling  on  the  Ground,  and  of  Shoes,  striking  against 
the  Ground. 


Terms  derived  from  the  idea 
of  that,  which  is  Placed  — 
Settled  —  that  which  Rests  or 
Reposes  in  the  same  spot: — 
Hence,  Rest — Repose — Quiet, 
&c. 


OPIUM  —  EASE,  EATH,  AISE  — 
AGIO,  ADAGIO,  (Lat.  Eng. 
Fr.  Ital.)  Rest,  the  act  of 
Reposing,  or  being  Settled  in 


a  certain  Spot.  Being  in  a 
Settled  state. 

EUDO.  (Greek,)  To  Sleep — To 
Rest — Repose. 

As-AisH.  (Pers.)  Ease,  Rest, 
Repose. 

ASAISH  Dashten.  (Pers.)  To  en- 
joy Tranquillity  —  To  Abide, 
Dwell,  Stop,  Stand  still. 

EES-UCHIA.  (Gr.)  Quiet,  Tran- 
quillity. 

EEKA.  (Gr.)  Quietly,  &c. 


I  SHALL 
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I  SHALL  produce  in  this  place  the  terms,  which  denote  Rest — 
Repose — Quiet,  &c. ;  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  the 
idea  of  that,  which  is  Placed — Settled — Rests  or  Reposes  on  the 
same  Base  or  Foundation.  Let  us  first  note  the  Latin  term 
OTtum,  a  derivative  of  which  we  have  seen  adopted  in  the  ex- 
planation of  EESUCH05,  (H<ru%o?,  Otiosus.'}  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
Orium  by  "  Leisure,  Rest,  spare  time,  freedom  from  business ; — 
"  Idleness,  a  doing  nothing; — the  living  at  Ease  and  in  Security," 
which  I  imagine  to  be  originally  derived  from  the  idea  of  that, 
which  is  Laid  down  —  Seated — or  Settled  on  the  same  Place,  or 
on  the  same  Base  or  Foundation,  in  a  state  of  Rest  or  Repose. 
I  have  shewn,  that  the  adjacent  words  Os,  Oris,  "  the  Mouth,  Pas- 
"  sage,  or  Enterance  into  any  place; — the  Head,  Fountain,"  and 
Os,  Ossis,  the  Bone,  opposite  as  they  may  seem  in  sense,  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  idea  of  the  Base,  either  as  signifying  the  Ex- 
treme Surface,  or  as  denoting  what  is  Strong — Firm,  &c.  The  term 
Orium  and  its  derivatives  are  used,  in  their  genuine  turn  of  mean- 
ing, in  such  phrases  as  the  following  in  Terence  :  "  Otiose  nunc 
"  jam  illico  hie  Consiste,  Abide  at  Rest  or  Repose,  here."  R.  Ains- 
worth produces  this  phrase  under  Consisto,  which  he  explains  by 
"  To  Abide,  stay,  tarry,  or  keep,  in  one  Place."  Let  us  mark 
the  explanatory  term  Repose,  which  is  taken  likewise  from  a  simi- 
lar idea  of  Placing  or  Fixing  in  a  certain  Spot. — The  Etymolo- 
gists derive  this  word  from  Odu,  Moveo,  Ocius,  &c.  per  antiphra- 
sin — from  Utor — Oxvc;,  &c.  &c.  Perhaps  Qnnos,  (Oxvos,  Pigritia, 
Ignavia,  Segnities,)  belongs  to  a  similar  notion.  In  the  phrase 
OTIOSUS  Ager,  a  Lay'd  down  Field,  as  we  express  it,  we  are 
brought  to  the  original  spot,  from  which  I  suppose  this  term  to 
be  derived.  EASE,  and  its  parallel  terms,  AISE,  (Fr.)  Agie,  Adagio, 
(Ital.)  belong  to  Orium,  as  some  have  understood  ;  though  others 
derive  it  from  EDUS,  (H$u/;,  Suavis,  Dulcis.)  EASY  belongs  to 
Ease,  though  some  refer  it  to  Aisa,  (A«r«,  Fatum,)  Fate,  Destiny. 

G  G  Juntas 
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Junius  has  the  term  EATH,  signifying  the  same  as  Easy,  Facilis, 
which  he  derives  from  Ethos  (E0o?,)  Mos.  In  Saxon,  EATH  is  Fa- 
cilis, from  whence  is  taken  Un-Eath,  (Sax.)  as  Skinner  justly 
observes,  who  refers  the  word  in  Chaucer,  Unneth,  Vix,  to  this 
term.  Ease  occurs  in  the  same  column  of  Skinner's  Dictionary 
with  Earth,  which  will  more  strongly  suggest  to  us,  that  EASE 
and  EATH  belong  to  the  idea  of  being  EA/TH^,  or  of  being 
Placed  —  Fixed,  &c.,  or  of  Resting — Reposing  —  Remaining  on  a 
certain  Spot  of  EARTH — It  is  curious,  that  Shakspeare  uses  EASE, 
as  connected  with  a  term,  which  most  strongly  expresses  the  idea 
of  being  Fixed  in  a  certain  Spot — or  EARTH  : 

"  And  duller  sbould'st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed, 

"  That  Roots  itself  in  EASE  on  Lethe  wharf, 

"  Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  this.''  (Ham.  A.  I.    S.  5.) 

In  the  Poems,  attributed  to  Rowley,  Ethie  is  applied  to  Lying 
down,  or  Reposing  on  a  Bed  : 

"  As  when  a  bordelier  onn  ETHIE  bedde, 

"  Tyr'd  with  the  labourcs  maynt  of  sweltrie  daie, 

"  Yn  slcpeis  bosom  laieth  hys  deft  headde." 

(The  Storie  ofW.  Canynge,  \.  85.  &e.) 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Greek  EUDO,  (EuSu,  Dormio,) 
signifies,  To  Rest  or  Repose ;  and  shall  perceive,  how  it  is  con- 
nected with  Edos,  (EiJoj,  Sedes,")  &c — AISE  in  French  signifies 
"  Une  Region"  I  shew  in  another  place,  that  Asia,  the  quarter 
of  the  Globe,  means  simply  the  Land  or  Country.  In  barbarous 
Latin,  Asiatim  occurs  in  a  passage,  where  prayers  are  ordered  to 
be  read  "  Non  cursim,  ac  festinanter,  sed  Asiatim,  et  tractim ;" 
which  Menage  has  explained  by  Posement  in  French,  and  ADAGIO 
in  Italian,  the  corresponding  word  to  Agio,Aise,&c.  Let  us  mark 
the  word  Posement,  which  contains  precisely  the  same  metaphor, 
and  belongs,  we  know,  to  Poser,  "  To  lay,  Set,  Putt  Place,  —  to 

Rest/'  &c. 

There 
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There  is  a  Persian  term,  which  will  perfectly  explain  the  mean- 
ing annexed  to  EASE,  Orium,  &c.  In  Persian  ^jioLJ  ASAISH  sig- 
nifies "  Tranquillity,  EASE,  quiet,  Rest,  peace,  Repose,  Leisure,"  as 
Mr.  Richardson  explains  it ;  and  ASAISH  Dashten  ^JCici  (ji*jLJ 
"  i.  To  Enjoy  tranquillity,  &c.  2.  To  Abide,  Dwell,  Stop,  Stay, 
"  Stand  still,"  where  we  see  the  original  idea  annexed  to  these 
words.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  we 
have  Asayaniden,  "To  give  Rest,  pacify  ;"  Asayiden,  "  To  Rest,  to 
"  cease  ;"  and  "  c_£LJ  Asai  (for  LJ)"  Asa,  "  i.  Like,  resembling. 
"  2.  Ease,  quiet."  The  Persian  LJ  Asa  signifies  <c  Pacifying, 
"  soothing;"  and  "  Like,  Resembling."  Though  they  are  placed 
by  Mr.  Richardson  in  different  articles,  they  belong  probably  to  each 
other.  Why  the  idea  of  Likeness  is  connected  with  that  of  EASE, 
I  must  leave  the  Persian  Scholars  to  unravel,  from  the  peculiar 
turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  the  word.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
Greek  Isos,  (l<ro;,  Similis,)  is  connected  with  the  Ground,  from  the 
idea  of  Laying  things  Level  with  the  Ground  ;  and  hence  Level 
or  Like  in  general.  The  Persian  Asa  LJ  is  adjacent  to  the 
Arabic  <jJ  As  or  Uss,  "  A  Foundation,  Basis."  The  Persian 
Asaish  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  word  As -As,  As-Aisa,  in 
order  to  convey  more  strongly  the  idea.  In  the  same  opening 
of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  we  have  the  Arabic  (j^LJ  As-As, 
"  A  Foundation,  Basis,"  where  the  same  reduplication  takes 
place.  The  succeeding  term  to  Asayiden,  To  Rest,  is  the  Persian, 
v__>LJ  ASAB,  A  Horse,  which  belongs  to  the  Arabic  word  next  fol- 
lowing it,  L-A/J  ISB,  the  Fundament,  as  derived  from  the  idea  of 
the  animal,  on  which  a  person  is  Seated  or  Rides.  The  Arabic 
4->LJ  ASAB,  Fundaments,  is  another  form  of  ISB,  and  they  belong 
to  the  Hebrew  at?'  ISM,  To  Pjace,  2P'  ISB,  To  Sit.  Again,  in 
Persian,  otV^J  Asuden  is  "  To  Rest,  &c.  To  quiet,  pacify,  si- 
'  lence ;"  and  the  preceding  term  to  this  is  /^/IwJ  As-Uooi, 
"  Quiet,  rest,  peace,  repose,  tranquillity,"  where  we  have  probably 

another 
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another  compound,   as    in    As-Aisn.      Lye  produces,    under  the 
English  EASE,  the  Gothic  AZETS,  Facilis,  the  Irish  Easgaidh,  and 
the  Armoric    JEs.      The    Gothic  Azetizo,   Facilius,    succeeds,    in 
Lye's  Dictionary,  another  Gothic  word,  Azjo,  Cinis,  ASHES,  where 
we  are  brought  to  the  EARTH,  probably   under  the  idea  of  Dirt. 
Lhuyd,  under  Facilis,  produces  the  Welsh  Hawdd,  "  Easy  to  be 
"  done,  very  feasible."     I  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholars  to  decide, 
whether  the  Celtic  words  produced  above  belong  to  the  train  of 
ideas,  which  I  am  now  unfolding.      In  the  same  opening  of  Mr. 
Richards'   Dictionary,  where    this   Welsh    word   is   found,    I    see 
HEDD,  Peace,  and  Heddwch,  "  Peace,  quietness,  tranquillity."    To 
this  latter  term  he  has  referred  the  Greek  Esychia,  (Hc-y^a,  Ouies.) 
This  word  must  be  added  to   the  terms  now  under  discussion,  as 
I  have  before  suggested.     The  Greek  Eesuchos  (Ho-i/^oj,  Tranquil- 
lus,  Otiosus,)  is  used  in  its  genuine  sense,  when  it  is  applied  in 
such  phrases  as  these,  H<ru%c<  Qcuransa-'  STT'  UKTOUS,  &c.     Otiosi  Sedent 
ad  littora,  &c.    (Euripid.  Hecub.  35.  6.)  where  we  see  the  idea  of 
being  Stationary  in  a  certain  Spot.     Sedatus,  (Lat.)   "  Appeased, 
"  Quieted ;     Smooth,    Still ;     Sober,    Sedate,    and    Sedate,    (Lat.) 
"  Quietly,   Stilly,  Calmly,   Patiently,"  as    they  are   explained    by 
R.  Ainsworth,  have  a  similar  meaning,  and  belong,  we  know,  to 
Sedes.   1  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  Placidus,  Placid,  is  de- 
rived from  Place  for  the  same  reason,  and   that  it  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  original  idea' in  such  phrases  as  Sedibus  Placidis. 
Perhaps  the  ES-YC/t  in  these  words  is  the  same  compound,  as 
in  the  Persian  AS-AISH  and  AS-UDGI.    The  Greek  EEKA,  (H*«, 
Leniter,  quiete,  sensim,  submisse,)  must  be  referred  to  a  similar 
idea. 


EETHOS. 
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EETHOS.  (Greek.)  The  Fixed 
Place  or  Spot  of  Ground 
for  Dwelling  —  Appropriate 
and  Peculiar  to  each  person  : 
And  hence,  what  is  Appro- 
priate or  Peculiar  to  each 
person,  as  certain  Habits  of 
Life,  manners,  &c. 


ETHOS.  (Greek.)  Manners  — 
Customs,  Peculiar  to  certain 
Persons. 

EETHO.  (Gr.)  To  Strain,  Sift; 
that  is,  To  Separate  things 
according  to  their  Peculiar 
Sort— Quality — Property — To 
Sort. 


IN  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where 
occurs,  I  find  EETHOS,  (H#c?,  Domicilium,  mansio,  sedes  con- 
suetae,)  where  we  have  directly  the  Fixed,  Established  Spot  or 
place — Appropriate  or  Peculiar  to  each  person,  as  in  EDOS,  (E&?, 
Sedes,  &c. )  EETHOS,  (H0o?,  Ingenium,  indoles,  morum  quaedam  pro- 
prietas,)  likewise  denotes  the  Fixed — Settled  Manners  or  Habits, 
Appropriate  to  each  person,  derived  from  the  Fixed — Appropriate 
Spot.  The  ordinary  Vocabularies  consider  these  words  as  separate 
Roots.  The  Greek  ETHOS,  (E0o?,  Ritus,  Mos,  Consuetudo,)  be- 
longs to  EETHOS,  H0oj,  Sedes  Consuetce,  et  Mores  Consueti,  or,  as  it 
might  be  explained,  Quod  unicuique«5Ya6//evelPro/>r/ww  manet,  sive 
sit  Domus,  seu  mos.  The  German  Sitte  has  a  similar  meaning  of 
"  Custom,  Fashion,  Mode,  &c. — Sitten-lelnre,  the  Ethics,  or  Mo- 
"  rals,  &c."  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  with  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  Sitz,  and  Sitzen,  corresponding  with  our  words  Seat,  and 
Sit.  My  Lexicographer  explains  Sittsam,  among  other  things,  by 
"  Well-mannered, — Stayed,  Sedate, — of  good  Morals, — Composed." 
The  form  of  Ethos,  (E0o?,)  will  perhaps  seem  more  directly  to  connect 
it  elf  with  EDOS,  (E<Lr,  Sedes,  &c.)  The  succeeding  word  to  Ethos, 
(E0o<r,)in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  is  Ethou,  which  is  said  to  be  put  fo* 

Emeso, 
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Eraeso,  from   Tithemi  to  Place,  (E0»,  pro  Eflso-o,  a  T<0jjp,)  where  we 
see  the  true  notion,  and  the  original  form,  not  derived  from  con- 
struction,     In   Theo,  (&ew,    Pono,)  To  Place,  the  vowel  breathing 
before  the  T  has  been  lost,  or  the  word  was  formed  by  the  Greeks 
in  order  to  agree  with  the  analogy  of  Theso,  (0ij<rw.)     An  adjacent 
word    to   Ethos,  (E0o?,)    is    ETHNOS,    (E0vo?,    Gens,    Natio,)   which 
coincides    with    EDEN,   ADEN,  (Heb.    and  Arab.)   the  Permanent 
Dwelling,  as   I   have  before  shewn.      An    adjacent   word   in   my 
Greek  Vocabulary   to  Eethos,  (H0of,)  is  EETHO,   (H0*>,  Colo,)  To 
Strain,   which  may  perhaps  belong  to  Eethos,  (u.8of,  Proprius  Lo- 
cus, et  Propria  Qualitas,)  the  Proper  or  Peculiar  Spot  or  Quality, 
under  the  idea  of  Separating  things  into  their  due  Proper  Places, 
according    to   their  Peculiar  Properties — Qualities,  or   Sorts.      In 
short,  EETHO    (H0w,)  signifies   To  Place — To  Appropriate,  or  To 
Proper,  (if  I  may   so  express  it,)  whether  it  relates  to  Separation 
by    Placing  things  in  their  Proper  Spot,  or  by  arranging  things 
according  to  their  Proper  Quality.  —  If  Eetho,  (H6u,)  relates  more 
immediately  to  Eethos,  (H0o?,  Natura,)  under  the  sense  of  Sort  or 
Quality  ;  then  it  would   signify,  as  we  express  it,  To  Sort.      Let 
us  mark  Colo,  Colare,  which  belongs  to  Colo,  Colere,  and  to  Sohim, 
under  the  idea  of  Tilling,  or  Meliorating,  Dressing,   Cleansing, 
&c.      The  AITA  in  the  Greek  di-AiTA,  (Aiouru,  Vitae  seu  vivendi 
institutum,  Vitse  ratio,  Vitae  genus  ; — Habitatio,  Domicilium,  Cubi- 
culum,)    the  Certain  Spot  for   Habitation,  and  the  Certain   Mode 
of  Life,  seems  to  belong  to  EETHOS,  (H0of.)     From  Diaita,  (A<a<Ta,) 
the  term  in  Modern  Languages,  Diet,  is,  we  know/  derived.      If 
we  suppose  the  verb  AIUITUU  to  have  been  the  original,  the  Di  or  Dia 
might  belong  to  the  preposition  A/a. —  Before  I  quit  these  terms, 
denoting  certain  Modes  and  Habits  from   the    Fixed  Appropriate 
Dwelling  Spot,   I  must  remind  the  Reader,  that  the  very  expla- 
natory term  Habits  is  derived  from  the  same  idea — from  Habito, 
To  Dwell. 

Terms 
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Terms  signifying  To  Heal, 
Cure,  &c.  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Making  Firm — Stout 
— Strong,  &c.,  or  Establishing 
or  Setting  up,  the  Health — 
Constitution,  &c.,  as  on  a 
Firm  Base  or  Foundation. 


As.  (Arab.)  A  Base,  or  Founda- 
tion. 

ASA.  (Arab.)  Healing, — Com- 
posing or  Settling  differences. 

IACH-ACH.  (Welsh,)  A  Stem,  &c. 

IACH.  (W.)  Healthful,  Sound, 
Whole,  &c. 

IACHAU.  (W.)  To  Heal,  Cure. 


AK-eomai.    (Greek.)    To   Heal, 

Cure. 
UGIES.    (Gr.)    Sound,    Whole, 

Healthy. 

ISH.  (Heb.)  To  Save. 
JESUS.  The  Saviour. 
ICAM-IC.  (Gal.)  To  Heal,  Cure; 

A  Cure,  &c. 
IKLUS.  (Gal.)  Healing. 
UKELOS.  (Gr.)  Whole. 

ASIL.  (Arab.)  Foundation,  Firm, 
Permanent. 

OSAQUILLE.  (Biscany.)  A  Phy- 
sician. 

MscuL-Apius. 
AscL~Epius. 


shall  find  certain  terms,  belonging  to  the  Element  *C,  AD, 
&c.  which  signify  To  Heal,  Cure,  &c.,  and  which  are  derived,  as 
I  imagine,  from  the  notion  of  the  Base — or  Foundation.  These 
ideas  may  appear  on  the  first  view  to  be  remote  and  dissimilar ;  yet 
we  shall  soon  acknowledge  that  they  are  intimately  blended  with 
each  other.  —  To  Heal,  or  To  Cure,  &c.  is,  To  make  Firm  —  Stout 
and  Strong — To  Establish  the  Health,  or  to  Set  up  the  Constitution, 
according  to  our  expression,  as  on  a  Firm  Base  or  Foundation. 
We  have  seen  the  Arabic  (j*J  As  signifying  "  A  Foundation, 
"  Basis;"  and  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary 
we  have  LJ  ASA,  "  Curing,  Healing. — Composing  differences, 
"making  peace.  —  Leaving  Remains  of  meat."  These  words 

belong 
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belong  to  each  other.  We  here  see,  that  the  sense  of  Healing  and 
Composing  differences  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Settling  or 
Establishing,  as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation,  what  is  weak  or  unstable. 
The  sense  of  Remains  of  Meat  belongs  to  the  same  idea  of  a 
Base,  on  which  things  Remain — Last  —  Continue,  &c.  Now  pre- 
cisely the  same  union  of  the  Base,  and  the  sense  of  Healing,  occurs 
in  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic.  ACH  in  Welsh  means  "  A  Stem  or 
"Pedigree;  the  Lineage  of  one's  ancestors."  This  word  is  used 
in  its  due  sense,  when  it  means  the  Stem,  that  is,  the  Base  and 
Foundation,  from  which  things  or  persons  spring.  IACH  in  the 
same  Language  is  used  "  commonly  for  ACH,"  says  Mr.  Richards  ; 
and  in  the  article  of  that  writer's  Dictionary  succeeding  this  term, 
we  have  "  IACH,  Healthful,  sound,  whole,  wholesome,  in  health. 
"  So  in  Arm.  Also  not  damaged,  corrupted  or  spoiled."  IACHAU 
is  the  succeeding  term,  which  Mr.  Richards  explains  by  "  To  Heal, 
"  Cure,  or  Remedy."  To  these  words  he  refers  the  Greek  Uaies, 
(fyw,  Sanus,)  and  AKeomai,  and  laomai,  (Awoken,  laopai,  Sano.) 
We  shall  at  once  agree,  that  Ucies,  and  Avieomai,  (r^?,  Aia-opai,) 
belong  to  lAcuau  ;  and  yet  on  this  latter  Greek  word  some  difficulty 
might  be  raised.  The  Greek  Aneomai,  (Ax^a;,  Sano,  medeor, 
medicor,  — metaph.  Expio,  sarcio,  resarcio,  &c.)  means,  To  Heal, 
and  To  Repair  or  Mend  torn  garments,  &c.  A»««r0a<  TO.  <5«£- 
ouyoTct,  uTTo&ipxTct.  Now  Akestra,  (AXXTT^,  Acus,)  means  a  Needle, 
which  may  belong  to  AKE,  (Awt,  Acies  ferri,)  the  sharp-pointed 
instrument — the  Acus.  I  shall  shew  in  another  place  that  AKE 
(Axij)  and  Acuo,  &c.  belong  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the  Surface 
of  the  EARTH, — Occandi  Terram.  Here  another  difficulty  might 
be  suggested.  I  have  supposed,  that  ORD,  (Sax.)  AKDIS  (Aftf, 
Cuspis  teli,)  denote  the  Point  of  any  Instrument,  from  the  simple 
idea  of  the  Base — Surface  or  Top,  without  any  notion  of  Stirring 
up  that  Surface;  and  AKE,  (Axi?,)  might  be  derived  from  a  si- 
milar idea.  In  such  a  case,  the  EDGE  of  an  Instrument,  and  the 

EDGE 
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EDGE  of  the  Water,  the  Extreme  part,  would  agree  in  their  ori- 
ginal idea.  Still  however  I  imagine,  that  AKE,  (A«r>)  and  Acz^o, 
&c.  belong  to  Occo,  &c.  ;  yet  I  should  not  omit  observing,  that 
AKE,  (AK^,)  as  it  appears  in  the  ordinary  Vocabulary  of  Hederic, 
is  interpreted  in  one  sense  by  Quies,  where  we  have  only  the  idea 
of  the  Base,  or  Surface,  and  the  Stability  annexed  to  it,  and  not 
that  of  the  Surface,  as  combined  with  the  notion  of  agitation. — \ 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  Aneomai,  (AKSO^KI,}  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied, that  \ACtiau,  and  Ucies,  (Tynj?,)  belong  to  the  metaphor  of 
Settling,  as  on  a  due  Base  or  Foundation,  what  is  Unstable  —  Weak, 
&c.  &c. — In  our  phrase,  "  To  Set  up  a  person,"  as  applied  to  Health, 
we  have  a  similar  metaphor.  The  Welsh  Assio,  "  To  Solder 
"  or  Sodder,  to  join,  fasten,  or  glue  together,"  and  IASSU,  bearing 
the  same  meaning,  must  be  referred  to  IACHU,  To  Heal. 

The  Welsh  Lexicographers   refer  IACHAU  to  the  Hebrew  yjy* 
ISH,  or  ISG,  which  signifies  To  "  Preserve  or  Deliver."     Whether 
they   should    be  referred  to    each    other,   I    cannot   decide.     Mr. 
Parkhurst  refers   to  the  Hebrew  word  the  Greek  Soo,  Sozo,  Soter, 
(Sow,  2w£w,  Salvo,  Servo,  ^.ur^,  Salvator,)  which  appear  to  belong  to 
the  Element  ST.     From  this  Hebrew  term  is  acknowledged  to  be 
derived  the  name  JESUS,  IEES-OUS,  (I^O-KJ,)  &c.  &c.  the  Saviour  or 
Deliverer,  and  hence  we  have  JOSHUA,  &c.      The  Hebrew  W  ISH 
should  probably  however  be  referred  to  the  race  of  words  now 
under  discussion.      The  preceding  term  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's   Lexi- 
con, flP»    ISN,  "To  sleep,  to  be  in  a  sound  sleep,"  certainly  be- 
longs to  pN  the  Pillar,  EDEN,  py  the  Place  of  Settlement,  &c. 
The   original   idea  of  the   word   is   that  of  Being  Laid  down  or 
Settled  in  a  certain  fixed  Place,  Spot  or  Situation.      Mr.  Parkhurst 
explains  it  in  one  sense  by  "  Laid  up  in  store,  Laid  by  or  asleep, 
"  in  a  quiet,  undisturbed  state ;"  and  Taylor  says,  that  it  is  ap- 
plied to  things,  which   "  have  Continued  long  in  the  same  State 
"  or    Situation,  unaltered,    unmeddled    with,    unmolested."      The 

H  H  preceding 
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preceding  word  to  this,  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  is  02>»  ISM, 
which  signifies  "  To  Place,  Set,  Put,"  where  IS  in  1S-SM  belongs 
to  the  race  of  words  before  us.  The  preceding  term  to  this  is 
DIP*  1ST,  "  To  Extend,  Stretch  out,  as  a  sceptre,"  says  Mr.  Park- 
hurst,  which  means  only  '  To  Place  or  Put  out.'  The  term  be- 
fore this  is  nB>'  ISB,  which  denotes  "  Is,  are,  Was,  Were,"  or,  Is 
— Are  Placed — Situated,  &c. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Greek  laomai,  (laopxt,  Sano,)  has 
been  compared  with  the  Welsh  IACHAU  ;  and  if  it  belongs  to  this 
Celtic  term,  the  radical  form  is  to  be  seen  in  lASomai,(lx<rof4.xi,  fut.) 
In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  learn,  "  To 
"  Heal,  Cure,  Supply,  Eek,"  and  Ic,  "  A  Cure,  remedy,  supply, 
"  Eek."  An  adjacent  word  is  ICLMS,  "  Healing  by  Herbs."  This 
seems  to  be  a  compound  of  Ic  and  CL,  corresponding  with  ASIL, 
Firm,  Established.  In  the  Language  of  Biscany,  OSAGUILLE, 
is  a  Physician  which  belongs  to  IKLUS.  Hervas,  in  his  work  on 
Languages,  has  the  following  remark  :  "  Medico  dicesi  OSAGUILLE 
<c  da  Osatu,  Sanare,  e  da  Guille  verbale  di  Eguin,  fare  :  onde 
"  OSAGUILLE  colui,  che  fa  sanare."  (Catalogo  delle  Lingue  by 
Hervas,  p.  204.)  Hence  is  derived  our  name  ASGILL;  and  hence 
the  ^EscuL  in  the  name  of  flLscuL- Apius.  The  Apius  in  this 
word  seems  to  be  the  same  as  lapis  in  Virgil,  which  is  a  name,  as 
I  imagine,  derived  from  his  Art.  In  AscL-Epius  we  have  another 
form  of  this  word.  In  Greek,  UKELOS,  (TxeXo?,  Sanus,)  agrees  with 
the  form  IKLUS,  ASIL. — We  must,  I  think,  own,  that  Apius  and 
lapis  belong  to  each  other;  though  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  re- 
specting the  source,  from  which  they  are  derived.  In  Arabic,  LJ 
ASA  is  "  A  Physician,  a  Surgeon,"  where  we  have  the  simpler 
form;  and  the  same  word  signifies  "  A  pillar,  column,"  where  we 
are  brought  to  the  original  idea  of  that  which  makes  Firm — 
Establishes,  &c.  as  on  a  Sound  Base.  In  the  same  page  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  Dictionary  we  have  the  Arabic  £yJ  Asiyet,  "  A 
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"  Female  Physician  or  Surgeon,  &c.  —  A  Column,  large  pillar, 
"  prop,  support,  the  main  beam  of  a  House,"  cScc.  —  Asis,  (_p*>y*i! 
Foundations,  ±>*\  Asu,  "  Curing,  Healing.  —  Composing  dif- 
"  ferences.  —  Leaving  Remains  (at  dinner,  &c.),"  another  form 
of  ASA,  I*.!  produced  above;  and  the  Persian  ^jci^J  Asuden, 
11  To  rest,  &c. — To  quiet,  pacify,  silence ;"  which  is  derived  from 
the  idea  of  making  any  thing  to  Rest,  or  to  remain  Fixed,  as  on 
a  Base  or  Foundation,  as  I  have  before  observed. 


Words  denoting  Time  or  Dura- 
tion, derived  from  the  idea 
of  that  which  IS,  or  Endures ; 
or  of  that  which  is  Set  — 
Established,  &c.,  as  on  a  Base 
or  Foundation  ;  so  as  to  Last 
— Continue — Endure,  &c. 


As.    (Arab.)    The    Foundation, 
Basis:  Earliest  age,  Eternity. 

AGE.  (Eng.)   What  Lasts,  Re- 
mains, Endures. 

Aei,  quasi  AEJ.  (Gr.)  Always, 
for 

AY.  (Eng.)  Ever. 

AYE — YES.  (Eng.)   It  Is. 

,/ETAS,  ^TERNUS.  (Lat.) 

OED.    (Welsh,)     Time,     a 
Time  to  come. 

OEDD.  (Welsh,)  Was. 


Set 


OES.  (Welsh,)  An  Age;  There 

Is. 

OESTAD.  (Welsh,)  Constant. 
EADH.  (Gal.)  Time,  Yea,  Tes. 
YOG,  (Sanscrit,)  An  Age. 
OED,    OAT,     Uz,     Aos,    Aois, 

AIDHNE,  ETTE.  (Celt.)  JEtas. 
Is,  Is-Is.  (Heb.)  What  Is,  Old, 

Ancient, 

OG-UG-KW.  (Gr.)  Old. 
Ao-Ao-ium.     (Lat.)    The    Old 

Saying. 
Eca.  (Sax.)  ^Eternus. 

Eros.  (Gr.)  A  Year. 


Eros  —  ETCOS.  (Gr. )  True  — 
what  is  Well  Founded. 

Etumos,  or  Er-tumos.  (Greek,) 
True. 

Etymology. 
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1  SHALL  produce  in  this  article,  terms  belonging  to  our  Element 
XC,  AD,  AG,  &c.,  which  relate  to  Time,  and  which,  as  I  conceive, 
are  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation,  or  of  Settling — 
Establishing  on  or  in  a  certain  Place  —  Situation  —  Position  —  State, 
&c.      Here   again    these  notions    appear   very  remote    from   each 
other;  but  we  shall   readily  understand,  how  intimately  they  are 
blended  in  the  same  train  of  ideas.      In   whatever  point  of  view 
we  consider  the  subject,  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  same  point. 
What   is   Fixed  or  Established,   as    on  a   Base   or  Foundation,   is 
best  calculated  To  Remain  —  Last  or  Endure;   and  from  the  idea 
of  that  which  Lasts  or  Endur.es,    we  are  brought  directly  to  the 
notion  of  Time.  —  We  know,   that  the  very  term  Duration,  which 
is  applied  to  Time,  belongs  to  a  similar  metaphor  of  that,  which 
Lasts — or  Continues,  &c.,   as  things,  which  are   Firm  —  Solid,  &c. 
This  very  union  of  ideas,  which  I  have  conceived  to  exist  between 
the  Base  and  Time,  is  to  be  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  an  Arabic 
word,  which  I  have  thought  it   necessary  to  produce  on  various 
occasions.      In  this   Language,   the  word  ^JH\  As  or  Uss  signifies 
in  its  first  sense,  as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it,  "  A  Foundation, 
"  Basis."      In  other  senses   it  denotes  "  The  Heart  of  Man  (as 
*'  being  the  Foundation  of  Life.)     The  Beginning  of  any  thing. — 
"  The  Earliest  Age,  Eternity. — The  Cinders  or  Ashes  Remaining." 
In  the  sense  of  the  "  Earliest  Age,   Eternity,"  we  see  the  idea  of 
Time  or  Duration, —  Past  as  well  as  Future,  —  derived  from  the 
primary  sense  of  the  Base  or  Foundation. 

The  words  adopted  in  Mr.  Richardson's  explanation,  AGE  and 
E-rernus,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  idea  as  Uss  (j*.!  in  Arabic. 
The  Etymologists,  under  AGE,  refer  us  to  the  French  Age,  the 
Saxon  A,  &wa,  the  Runic  and  Danish  IE,  Semper,  Sternum, 
the  Greek  Aei,  (As*);  and  they  record,  moreover,  the  English  Ay. 
Where  we  see  the  vowel  Breathing  only,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  Radical  Consonant  has  been  lost;  though  it  may  not  be  easy 

to 
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to  decide,   what  that  Consonant   might   have   been ;    but  in   the 
Greek  Aei,  and  the   English  Ay,  or  Aye,  the  /  and   T  remain  as 
the  record  of  the  lost  consonant  J,  quasi  AEJ,  AJE.     The  EtyVno- 
logists  refer  us,  under  Ay,  Semper,   to  the  Gothic  Aiw,  the  Saxon 
A,  Awa,   the   Danish  M,   the    Belgic   Ewe,   Euive,  &c.,   and   the 
Greek  Aion,   (Atuv,  ^Evum,   ^Eternitas,   Seculum,)    which  is  quasi 
Ajo?z.      We  shall  find,   that  the   Element  AN  denotes  Time ;    but 
it  seems  that  Aion,  (AIM,')   is  a  compound   of  Aei,  and   On,  (fty,) 
'  Being   for  Ay,'     There  is  a  difficulty   respecting  some  of  the 
words,  where  the  vowel  Breathing  only  remains,  as  Mwa,  &c.,  in 
deciding  whether  the  Consonant  J  or  V  is  lost;  since  the  Element 
AV  denotes  Time,  as  in  the   Latin  JEvum.      But   in   Ay   or  Aye 
the  matter   is  evident,   as    the   T  remains   to  record  the  lost  J. 
We  shall  now  understand,   that  Ay,  the  term  of  Assent,  and  Ay, 
denoting    Time,    belong    to    a    similar   idea.       AY,   the  term    of 
Assent,  quasi  AJ,  conveys  the  same  idea  as  EST  or  IS,  It  IS  —  or 
It  IS  so  and  so  —  It  IS  true:    and   AY  or  AYE,  denoting  Time, 
quasi    Aj,   means  likewise  IS  —  It  IS  —  It   Remains  —  Endures  — 
Lasts  —  Continues,   &c.      In  the  English  Tea,    "  Sic,  certe,   sane, 
"  Ita  Est,"  and   the  corresponding   terms,    Gea,  (Sax.)    Ga,  Gat, 
(Goth.)     Ja,  (Germ,  and  Swed.)   le,  Ta,  (Wei.  Arm.)   the  vowel 
breathing  succeeds  the  Consonant   of  the   Radical   G,  J  ;    but  in 
YES,  we  have  the  true  form  Is,  EST,  &c.     The  Latin  Aio,  or,  as 
it  should  be,  Ajo,  contains  the  same  idea  as  the  English  Aye  or 
YES;    quasi  'I  AYE  a  thing — I    YES — Is,  (Eng.)     EST,  (Lat.) 
'  a  thing,'  if  I  may  so  express  it; — *  I  assert  a  thing  Is  so  and  so.' 
The  Etymologists  have  seen  this  idea,  and  have  accordingly  justly 
referred  the  word  to  the  Hebrew  rrn  HIA,  or  HAJAH,  "  Fuit,  EST, 
'  Erit."      In  the  explanatory  phrase  Ita  est,   we  have  terms  be- 
longing to  the  same  race.     ITA,  So,   is  nothing  but  EST  —  Is,   It 
Is  —  so  and  so  ;   or  if  ITA  be  not  considered  as  the  verb  EST,   it 
belongs  to  the  same  idea,  to  IT  —  ID,  &c.    This— That — mode  or 

manner. 
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manner.  EST  is  the  verb  of  Position  or  Being,  expressing  the 
Position  of  the  Thing — the  ID  —  IT,  the  Placed,  or  of  the  Is  — 
the  Being,  Existing,  and  ITA  the  Position  or  State  of  the  Thing 
or  Being,  so  placed  and  Existing.  ID,  That  thing  —  the  Placed, 
EST,  Is  (Placed),  ITA,  Thus,  in  such  a  Place  or  Position;  Positum 
Ponitur  in  Positione  —  hac  vel  ilia,  &c. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  the  term  Existence,  which  is 
derived,  we  know,  from  Sisto,  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of 
Place  or  Position ;  and  the  ID  EST  ITA  I  conceive  to  be  precisely 
the  same,  as  that,  which  we  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  express 
by  '  Existens  Existit  in  Existentia.'  This  mode  of  considering  the 
relation  between  such  terms  as  EST — ID  and  ITA,  will  sufficiently 
convey  to  the  Reader  my  conception  respecting  the  nature  of  their 
formation.  —  We  shall  find,  that  the  race  of  words  denoting  Time 
is  connected  with  such  terms,  as  EST  —  ID,  &c.  &c.,  as  denoting 
Existence  —  Situation  —  State,  under  the  idea  of  Continuance  —  or 
Duration  in  that  State;  and  I  shall  not  stop  to  enquire,  whether 
such  terms  denoting  Duration  belong  to  the  first  idea  of  Existence, 
as  in  EST,  or  to  its  secondary  Demonstrative  idea,  expressed  by 
ID.  —  In  short,  we  shall  agree,  that  words  denoting  Time  would  be 
naturally  connected  with  words  denoting  Existence;  since  we 
cannot  so  properly  express  all  the  three  divisions  of  Time  — 
Present,  Past,  and  To  Come,  as  by  the  verb  of  Existence,  as  the 
'  Tempus,  quod  EST  —  ERIT  aut  FUIT.'  We  all  moreover  agree, 
that  the  idea  of  Existence  from  Sisto  is  directly  connected  with 
that  of  Settling — Situating — Placing,  as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation ; 
and  thus  we  see,  how  words  denoting  Time  may  be  derived  from 
this  source.  1  must  again  repeat,  that  I  shall  not  stop  to  adjust 
on  every  occasion  the  links  of  the  chain,  by  which  such  words  are 
connected  with  the  original  notion. 

The    Latin    JErernus   is    derived    from    JEras,    and    Mr  as   is 
supposed   to   be  quasi   /Evitas   from   JEvum,    though   some  derive 

it 
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it  from  Eros,  (Era?,  Annus,)  a  term  belonging  to  the  same  race. 
In  Miernus,  Eternal,  we  see  the  genuine  idea  of  a  Long-Continued 
Time.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it  by  "(i.)  Eternal.  (2.)  Continual, 
"Perpetual,  (3.)  Lasting,  of  Long  Continuance,  During  life;" 
and  ^ETAS  is  applied  in  its  primitive  turn  of  meaning,  when  it 
denotes  "  A  Long  indefinite  Space  of  Time,"  as  R.  Ainsworth 
explains  it  in  one  of  its  senses.  In  Welsh,  OES  is  "  An  Age,  or 
"  the  whole  time  of  a  man's  life;"  and  OED,  "  Time,  an  appointed 
"  time  to  come,  a  set  day  to  come.  A  delaying  or  putting  off, 
"  a  delaying  of  the  Time;"  where  we  see  likewise  the  idea  of 
a  Long  Continuance,  or  of  Duration.  In  the  same  Language, 
OES  means  "  There  Is,  or  Is  there?"  where  we  have  the  very 
idea,  with  which  I  suppose  the  sense  of  Time  to  be  connected. 
The  succeeding  word  to  OES,  There  Is,  in  Mr.  Richards'  Dictio- 
nary, is  OEstad,  "  Constant,  Constantly,  Always ;"  where  we 
might  doubt  to  what  word  it  should  be  immediately  referred, 
whether  to  OES,  Time,  or  OES,  There  Is; — What  Is — Remains — 
Endures,  &c.,  from  which  likewise  we  see  the  union  of  these 
ideas.  OEDD  means  in  Welsh,  "  He  (she  or  it)  Was."  Mr. 
Richards  has  another  article  for  OED,  Age  ;  and  we  find  likewise 
OEDRAN,  "  Aged,  stricken  in  years,"  where  we  have  the  same 
form  as  in  ^ETERN-WS.  I  have  supposed,  that  these  terms  for 
Time  belong  to  the  Element  AC,  AD,  &c.,  under  the  same  meta- 
phor, which  we  see  in  Existo  from  Sisto.  Let  us  mark  the 
explanation  to  OED,  "  A  Set  Day  to  come,"  where  in  Set  we  have 
a  term  belonging  to  Sisto ;  and  let  us  note,  moreover,  the  expla- 
nation of  ALrernus  by  Continual.  R.  Ainsworth  interprets  Sisto, 
in  the  first  sense,  by  "  To  Set,"  &c.,  and  in  the  second,  by  "  To 
"  Continue."  These  coincidences  are  worthy  of  our  notice,  if 
we  need  any  additional  proofs  for  the  confirmation  of  my  hypo- 
thesis. In  the  Galic,  Aois  is  "  Age  —  EATA,  Old,  Ancient  — 
"  EADH,  Time,  Opportunity,  Season."  This  latter  word  EADH, 

which 
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which  Mr.  Shaw  has  placed  in  a  separate  article,  likewise  means 
"  Yea,  Yes ;"  where  we  have  the  same  union  of  ideas,  and  from 
the  same  cause,  as  in  AYE,  the  term  denoting  Time,  and  Assent 
to  a  proposition. — To  AGE,  &c.  belongs  the  Sanscrit  YUG,  the 
period  of  time,  the  AGE,  &c.  In  Welsh,  HAWG  is  "  A  good 
"  while;"  and  the  preceding  term  to  it  in  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary 
is  HAWES,  "  A  She  Ass."  I  have  shewn,  that  Ass  belongs  to  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  Base  or  Foundation,  as  denoting  the 
patient  animal,  which  Supports  —  Sustains  —  Bears  or  Carries.  In 
Lhuyd,  the  Celtic  terms  for  Mras  are,  "  Oed,  Oat,  Vz,  Aos,  Aois, 
"  Aidhne,  Ette." 

The  Hebrew  nt2>»  ISH,  e>»  IS,  unequivocally  shews  us,  how 
the  sense  of  Time  or  Duration  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  what 
IS — what  Endures,  or  what  IS — so  Placed,  Situated,  &c.,  as  to  be 
During — Lasting,  Continuing.  This  term  B»  IS  not  only  signifies 
"IS,  Are,  Was,  Were  —  Subsistence,  Permanency,1'  &c. ;  but  it 
means  likewise,  when  doubled,  as  VW  or  BW  ISS,  IS-IS,  "  Very 
"  old  or  ancient,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  one  who  has  been, 
"  or  lived  a  great  while."  Mr.  Parkhurst  justly  refers  to  this 
Hebrew  word,  Is,  YES;  and  he  imagines  too,  that  ICE  is  a  deri- 
vative. Whether  ICE  belongs  to  this  race  of  words,  under  the 
idea  of  what  is  of  a  Solid  Consistency,  as  we  express  it,  I  cannot 
decide.  Let  us  here  mark  the  term  Consistency,  which  we 
know  may  refer  to  the  Solidity  of  ICE,  and  which  belongs,  as  we 
know  likewise,  to  the  metaphor  of  Establishing — Fixing,  &c. — 
Sistendi.  It  is  curious,  that  we  find  this  very  metaphor  and 
word  applied  to  the  formation  of  this  very  substance  ICE,  as  we 
all  remember,  in  Horace:  "Geluque  Flumina  Constiterint  acuto." 
Let  us  mark,  moreover,  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  explanation,  the  term 
Subsistence,  where  we  have  the  same  metaphor  from  Sisto — such 
as  I  conceive  to  be  attached  to  the  Hebrew  word  itself.  In 
Hebrew,  ny  OT  signifies  "  Time,  season,  opportunity,"  which 

still 
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still  belongs  to  the  idea  of  what  Is  or  Exists,  but  not  under  the 
sense  of  Continuation,  as  that  which  Is— Lasting  or  Enduring ;  but 
as  that,  which  Is  now  present — which  now  Exists,  or,  as  we  might 
precisely  express  it  by  a  kindred  word  drawn  from  the  same 
metaphor,  Tempus,  quod  jam  Jnstat  —  the  Instant  Time  —  This 
very  Instant,  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it  in  one  sense  by  "  At 
<e  This  time,  now ;"  and  he  refers  to  it  /Etas  and  Otium.  It  is  idle 
to  enquire  in  this  case,  whether  OT  belongs  to  the  secondary 
sense  This  or  That — Hoc  —  ID,  &c.,  or  EST,  the  difficulty  of 
which  I  have  before  unfolded.  We  shall  understand  from  the 
present  discussions,  in  what  manner  these  Latin  words  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  Hebrew  term.  The  Hebrew  flip  OUT, 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  r\y  OT,  signifies  "  To  incline, 
"  cause  to  incline  downwards,  or  more  to  one  side  than  another," 
as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it.  I  have  supposed,  that  the  sense  of 
Time  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  that,  which  Is  —  Placed,  Laid,  as 
on  a  Base  —  Foundation;  and  the  sense  of  Inclining  downwards 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  Base,  or  Low  situation.  From  this  idea  of 
Inclining  or  Declining  downwards,  the  word  then  passes  into  the 
sense  of  Declining  in  virtue — morals,  &c.  The  form  IS-IS  of  the 
Hebrew  term  will  remind  us  of  the  Greek  OG-UG  to  express 
the  same  idea  in  the  word  OG-\JG-ios,  (fiyvyvh  Ogygius ;  Antiquus, 
Vetustus;  Ab  Ogyge,  rege  Antiquissimo.)  In  a  former  Work 
I  have  made  the  following  observations  on  this  word  :  "  The 
"'  learned  Editor  of  the  Phoenissas  will  now  understand  from 
"  what  source  that  confusion  has  arisen,  which  he  finds  in  ancient 
"  writers,  respecting  the  Gates  of  Thebes.  '  Maxima  est  in 
"  Apollodoro  difficultas,  qui  inter  Ogygias  portas  et  Oncaidas 
'  diserte  distinguit.  Oncaidas  et  Ogygias  easdem  portas  vocari 
"  auctor  est  Hesychius.  Oyxaf  hSip/etf  rug  Oywynxi;  irvXa$  teyei.' 
<(  (Vide  Person.  Phoeniss.  v.  1150.)  The  passage  of  Hesychius 
"  is  pregnant  with  difficulties ;  yet  if  he  means  to  express  (what 
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"  this  learned  and  accurate  Critic  appears  to  imagine,)  that  the 

"  same  gates  were  called  Onkai  and   Ogugiai,  which   others  have 

"  supposed  to  be  different,    we  shall  find   a  ready  solution   of  this 

"  apparent  contrariety.      It  will  be  instantly  perceived,   by  repre- 

"  senting  these  two  words  under  their  true  forms,  Ogkai  or  Oggai, 

"  and  Ogugiai,   that  one  word   has  passed  into  the  other  by  the 

"  insertion  of  a  vowel  breathing  between  the  consonants.     Thus 

"  a  variation,  the  most  minute  in   the  original  sound,  became  an 

"  important  difference,  when  represented  by  the  symbol  of  letters." 

In  an  article  of  Hesychius,   adjacent   to  that  which   I  have  just 

produced,    I    find    Ogugia,   signifying  the    Limbs,    (Oywyia,  pefy.) 

We  shall  now  understand,  why  Ogugia  may  relate  to  what  is  Old, 

and  to  the  Limbs.     The  word  Substo,  and  its  derivative  Substantia, 

have   precisely   the   same   metaphor.       The  Oc-UG-ios,  (nywytof,) 

The  Old  Man,   is   the  person,  "  qui  Substitit,"  who  has   Stood  it 

out,  if  1   may  so  express  it,    who  has   Lasted   or  Endured ;    and 

the  Oo-Uo/a  (pyvytx,  ^sXi?,)  The  Limbs,  are  those  things,  "  quee 

"  Substare  possunt,    quae  Substantiam   habent,"   which  are  able  to 

Stand  it  out,    which  are  Substantial,   so  as  to  be  able  to  Last  — 

Endure,  &c.     We  have  seen,  that  Os,  Ossis,  the  Bone,  has  been 

derived  from  a  similar  idea  of  Firmness  —  Strength,  &c.      Whether 

the  Arabic   ^-JUXc  AT-¥K,  "  Old,   Ancient,   Antique,  the  Past," 

belongs    to   this   race    of   words,    I   cannot   decide.  —  The    Latin 

An-Ao-ium,  o,  is  precisely  the  same  compound  as  in  Oo-UG-ios, 

(n^u^of,)  and  means  the  Old  Saying.     The  Etymologists  suppose, 

that  sldagio,  is   so   called,  "  quia  ad  Agendum  apta  sit,"  or  that 

it  is  quasi   Abagio,  or  "  Ambagio.    h.  e.   circumagio."      In  Saxon, 

ECA   and   ECE   mean   TEternus ;    and    the    two   phrases  produced 

under   these  words   bring  us   to    the   original   idea,    from  which 

they  were  taken,   as  Ecu,    Rest,  —  EcA-Setl,  Perpetuum  solium; 

where  the  idea  of  Rest  and  the  Seat  coincides  with   the  notion  of 

what  is  Situated  or  Settled  in  a  certain  fixed  Place  or  Spot.     Before 

I  quit 
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I  quit  the  terms  denoting  Old,  which  belong  to  the  form  AGG, 
I  ought  to  observe,  that  they  may  possibly  be  attached  to  the 
Element  ANG,  ANK,  AN,  &c. ;  since  we  find  a  race  of  words 
conveying  the  same  idea,  under  that  form,  as  Antiquus,  Ancient, 
&c.  &c.  These  words  will  be  considered  in  another  place,  where 
it  will  be  discussed,  whether  these  forms  originally  belonged  to 
each  other. 

The  ETOS,  (ETC;,  Annus,)  the  name  for  a  Year,  is  derived 
from  the  idea  of  that,  which  Is  —  Lasting,  Enduring,  &c. ;  which 
will  be  unequivocally  manifest  from  a  term  under  the  same  form, 
ETOS,  or  Ereos,  (ETO«,  Verus,  bonus,  E-n-o?,  Verus,)  True,  which 
has  the  same  meaning  of  what  Is — Firm — Stable — well  Founded. 
It  is  curious,  that  the  writers  of  our  School  Vocabularies  should 
acknowledge  this  radical  idea  in  the  term  Eros,  (Eros,  Verus,) 
True;  who  derive  it  from  E<p,  Sum.  A  word  .under  the  same 
form,  ETOS,  (ETOJ,  Frustra,  temere,  perfunctorie,)  and  its  derivative 
Etosios,  (Erua-iof,  Inanis,  cassus,  inutilis,)  '  Vain,  Futile,  Idle,'  seem 
to  contain  ideas,  very  remote  from  those,  which  I  have  now 
unfolded ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  unravel  this  difficulty. 
I  have  before  produced  a  race  of  words,  which  denote  Inactivity, 
and  which  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  what  is  Laid  down — Rests 
or  Reposes,  as  on  the  Base  of  the  Ground,  in  a  quiet  —  inactive 
state,  as  OTiosus,  &c.  Now  we  perceive,  that  the  very  expla- 
natory term  Idle  bears  at  once  the  sense  annexed  to  these  words, 
of  Vain  —  Futile,  and  is  likewise  connected  with  this  idea  of 
Inactivity.  Such  I  imagine  to  be  the  metaphorical  meaning 
annexed  to  these  words  ETOS,  ETOSWS,  (E™?,  Frustra,  E™<no?, 
Inanis);  and  thus  we  see,  that  they  coincide  in  their  original  idea 
with  ETOS,  (Era?,  Annus,)  the  Year,  and  ETCOS,  (ETSOS,  Verus,)  True, 
as  being  all  derived  from  the  notion  of  what  is  Laid  or  Fixed,  as 
on  a  Base  or  Foundation,  —  so  as  to  Last  and  Endure  —  To  be 
Stable  and  Firm,  or  To  Rest  and  Repose  in  a  state  of  unprofitable 

inactivity. 
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inactivity.  The  very  term  Otiosus  means  in  one  of  its  senses, 
as  R.  Ains  worth  explains  it,  "  Insignificant,  idle,  of  no  value, 
'  trifling."  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  words  retain  their 
original  idea,  and  how  they  continue  to  be  attached  to  the  objects, 
from  which  they  are  taken.  Now  it  is  extremely  curious,  that 
the  word  Efosios,  (Eraovc?,)  is  actually  associated  in  two  passages 
of  Homer  with  the  Ground,  under  the  idea  of  Falling  down,  or 
Lying  down  on  the  Ground.  In  one  passage,  Arrows  are  said 
to  fall  to  the  Ground  —  ETOSW,  (E™<na,)  Inert,  quasi  Otiosa  ;  and 
in  another,  a  person  is  said  to  be  Fixed  to  a  certain  Spot,  like 
an  Erosion  —  an  Inert  Lump  of  Earth,  quasi  Otiosum  pondus  Terrce. 


S'  CCVTUS  wriv  ETfiSlA  -n-nrTSi  EPAZE.  (//.  P.  v.  633.) 

Nobis  vero  incassum  omnibus  Irrita  cadunt  in   Tcrram. 

AXX*  ypoa  TTK^U  vyvtnv  ETHSION  a%0of  APOYPH2-      (I/.  £.  v.  104.) 
Sed  sedeo  apud  naves  Inutile  pondus  Terra:. 

This  latter  passage  is  indeed  singularly  curious.  We  cannot, 
I  think,  but  perceive,  that  Er-Os-zos,  (ETw<nof,)  is  a  compound 
from  Er-os,  (ETO?,  Frustra,)  quasi  ET-£T.  I  have  supposed, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  Es-UcH-os,  (Hiru^o?,  Quietus,)  is 
a  compound  of  a  similar  kind;  and  I  have  compared  it  with  two 
Persian  words  (ji-jUJ  ASA-!SH,  and  ^/c^J  AS-UDGI,  bearing 
the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  in  Ex-Esz'os,  (ETIJO-/O?,  Anniversarius,) 
Annual,  we  have  likewise  a  compound  from  ETOS,  (Eroj,  Annus,) 
the  year. 

To  this  source  we  must  probably  refer  a  portion  of  a  word, 
expressing  the  art,  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  these  dis- 
cussions —  Etymology.  It  is  derived,  we  know,  from  Etumologia, 
ETvpoXoyia,  which  is  compounded  of  Etumos,  (ETU^OJ,  Verus,)  'True,' 
and  Logos,  (Aoyo?,)  '  Speech,  Discourse,  Reason,  Account,'  &c.  It 
is  not  quite  easy  to  decide  on  the  original  idea  annexed  to  this 
word.  Cicero  translates  it  by  Feriloquium,  and  appears  to  be 

dissatisfied 
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dissatisfied  with  the  composition.  A  term  denoting  A  Declaration 
of  Truth,  if  that  be  the  meaning  of  the  word,  will  be  considered, 
I  imagine,  as  applied  with  more  than  ordinary  presumption  to 
an  Art,  which  the  Artists  have  supplied  with  no  principles,  and 
which  has  commonly  been  regarded,  as  the  most  uncertain  and 
perplexed  of  all  Human  investigations.  In  the  ordinary  definition 
of  Etymology,  that  it  "  Teacheth  rightly  to  know  or  distinguish 
"  words  or  the  parts  of  speech,"  it  should  seem,  as  if  the  meaning  • 
of  the  compound  was  conceived  to  be  The  Truth  respecting  Speech 
or  Words.  In  the  definitions  of  some,  it  should  seem,  as  if 
Logos,  (Aoyoj,)  was  supposed  to  signify,  at  the  same  time, 
a  Discourse  declaring  something,  and  likewise  what  relates  to 
a  Discourse;  so  that,  according  to  them,  Etymology  would  signify 
'  A  Discourse  about  True  Discourse  or  Words,'  or  'on  the  Truth  of 
'  Discourse  or  Words '  —  Erv^oXoyiu  AOroS  ETraXridifyptviiv  Sewus  tip 
AEHIN  TV  <pu<re<  TOU  TrguypctTos.  (Eustath.  apud  Martin.)  Some  con- 
ceive, that  Etymon,  (Ervpov,)  means  "  Vera  nominis,  sive  appel- 
"  lationis,  ratio,  vel  quae  saltern  pro  vera  adfertur."  This,  we 
see,  is  giving  a  very  ample  sense  indeed  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
compound.  Perhaps  the  inventor  of  this  word  meant  simply  to 
express  by  Etumologia,  (ErvpoXoyta,  Vera  Ratio,)  'The  True  Nature 
'  or  Relation  of  one  thing  to  another;'  and  it  was  afterwards  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  Relation  of  words  to  each  other,  with 
respect  to  their  formation.  In  this  sense  it  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  used,  whatever  might  have  been  its  original  meaning.— 
I  have  wandered  from  the  office  of  an  Etymologist,  in  detailing 
the  various  opinions  about  the  meaning  of  a  word,  when  the, 
consideration  of  that  meaning  was  not  connected  with  any  question! 
respecting  its  origin.  Its  origin  from  Etumos,  (ETU^O?,)  and  Logos, 
or  Lego,  (Aoyo?,  Asyu,~)  is  acknowledged. 

We  might  however  still  enquire  about  the  origin  of  Etumos;,. 
In  our  ordinary  Vocabularies,  Etumos  is  considered  as 

a  Root; 
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a  Root ;  yet  some  have  seen,  that  the  ET  in  this  word  belongs 
to  ETOS,  (Era?,  Verus.)  This,  I  imagine,  is  the  fact ;  and  in  that 
case,  the  ET  and  EET  in  Et-Eetumus,  or  ET-EET-Twmos,  (En?™^) 
will  be  repetitions  of  the  same  Element,  as  in  the  cases  produced 
above.  If  we  should  have  doubted,  whether  the  ET  in  Etumos, 
(ETup?,)  belonged  to  the  ET  in  Etos,  (E™?,)  from  the  evidence 
only  of  this  single  word  ;  our  doubts  would,  I  think,  be  removed, 
when  we  saw  the  other  word  Et-Eetumos,  or  Er-EET-Tumos, 
(ETIJTU^O?,)  where  the  ET  is  unequivocally  exhibited,  as  a  separate 
and  significant  portion,  belonging  to  ETOS,  (ETOJ,  Verus.)  In  the 
same  opening  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  this  latter  word  is, 
I  see  EsT/fl,  (E<rT;a,)  and  ESTOOS,  (E<TTW?,)  belonging  to  Isremi, 
(lin-iijt*/,)  which  shews  us  the  origin  from  which  the  ET  in  these 

words  is  derived The  Eron,  (Eroi>,)  is  the  EST-OS,  (E<rro?,  Stans,) 

That  which  Stands  Firm  —  or  well  Founded.  We  find  likewise, 
in  the  same  opening,  Eves,  Eiairos,  Ereros,  (En??,  Socius,  Era^o?, 
Sodalis,  ETE^O?,  Alter,)  the  two  former  of  which  might  have  been 
directly  referred  to  ETOJ,  (ETC?,  Verus,)  under  the  idea  of  the 
Person  Truly  and  Firmly  Attached  to  another;  but  on  account 
of  the  latter  word,  and  its  parallels,  Either,  Other,  &c.,  which 
I  shall  produce  on  a  future  occasion,  I  refer  them  to  the  next 
sense  of  this  race  of  words,  —  to  the  adjectives  denoting  Being, 
Is,  (Lat.)  &c.,  rather  than  to  the  original  —  the  verbs  of  Being  — 
EST,  (Lat.)  Is,  (Eng.)  &c.,  under  their  primitive  idea.  This 
distinction,  which  may  appear  to  be  too  minute,  and  which  indeed 
may  be  considered  as  such  in  many  instances,  is  oftentimes 
necessary  to  be  made. — We  might  now  enquire  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  TUM  in  Etumos,  or  Ei-Tum-os,  (ETU/<O?.)  The  Turn 
belongs  to  another  Element  TM,  denoting  the  Earth  or  Ground, 
under  the  same  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation.  We  see  the  force 
of  this  Element  in  the  THEM  of  TuEMelion,  (QepeXiov,  Funda- 
mentum.)  The  adjacent  word  ETOIM05,  (ETC*^,  Paratus,)  is 

only 
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only  another  form  of  ETUMOS,  (ETU^O?,)  with  another  turn  of 
meaning,  derived  from  the  same  metaphor  of  the  Base  or  Foun- 
dation. This  will  be  evident  from  a  word  belonging  to  it,  which 
actually  signifies  A  Base  or  Foundation,  Etoimasia,  (EToipacna,, 
Pi'eparatio ;  Basis,  Sedes  Firma,  Fundamentum.)  To  the  same 
Element,  under  this  idea,  our  word  Timber  belongs.  Junius 
explains  Timber  by  JEdificare ;  and  Lye  interprets  the  Saxon 
Timber  by  "  Timber,  Lignum,  Materia,  Arbor,  —  Structura, — 
"  yEdificium,"  and  Timbran,  "  /Edificare,  struere,  condere,  fabri- 
"  care."  I  shall  not  proceed  farther  at  present  in  the  illustration 
of  this  race  of  \vords. 


ECAN.  (Sax.)  Augere. 

AUGEO.  (Lat.)  To  Increase, 
i.  e.  To  Raise  up  or  Establish 
any  thing,  as  on  a  Foundation. 


AUCTOR.  (Lat.)  The  Founder, 
the  Base,  origin  of  any  thing, 
—  the  Increaser,  Enlarger, 
&c. 


J HE  words  preceding  and  following  EGA,  (^Eternus,)  in  my 
Saxon  Dictionary  are  "  EC,  Eke,  and  ECAN,  To  Eke.  Augere." 
All  these  words  must  surely  belong  to  each  other;  and  if  that 
should  be  the  case,  EKI;,  Augere,  must  be  referred  to  the  idea 
of  the  Base.  This  seems  very  remote;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  perhaps  incline  us  to  adopt  this  derivation.  The  sense  of 
Addition  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  one  thing  Proceeding 
from  —  Established  upon  —  Arising  from  or  out  of  another,  as  on 
or  from  a  Base — Foundation  or  Source.  If  the  terms  OUT  and  Ex 
are  derived  directly  from  the  idea  of  the  Base,  EKE  and  OUT  will 
belong  to  each  other,  as  congenial  terms.  It  is  curious,  that  EKE 
is  peculiarly  attached  to  Out;  —  To  EKE  Out;  —  "  Ros.  The  little 
"  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were  with  you.  Cel.  And, 
"  mine  to  EKE  Out  hers."  (As  Ton  Like  it.)  To  EKE  Out  might 

have 
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have  conveyed  the  idea  of  To  Establish — Confirm — Strengthen; 
and  with  the  sense  of  the  word  Established  before  us,  we  shall 
see  how  EKE,  Augere,  and  Eca,  JEternus,  may  belong  to  each 
other.  I  produce  EC,  EKE,  Etiam,  in  another  place,  with  a  race 
of  words,  which  signify  This  or  That  Existing  Being  or  Thing — 
or  This  or  That  Being  or  Thing  in  a  certain  State  or  Position. — 
Under  this  idea  of  conceiving  it,  we  come  to  the  same  point. 
I  shew,  that  Is,  IT  A,  and  EST,  belong  to  each  other;  and  thus 
EKE  belongs  to  EAC^W,  To  Establish,  Raise  up,  Increase,  as  ITA 
belongs  to  ESSE,  To  be  Fixed,  Established,  Placed,  or  Be. — 
Still  however  it  is  not  always  easy  to  adjust,  whether  the  term 
belongs  more  directly  to  the  original  or  the  secondary  idea;  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  in  which  class  of  words  the 
term  should  be  most  properly  arranged.  I  have  supposed,  that 
words  signifying  '  To  Heal,  Cure,'  which  belong  to  our  Element, 
have  been  derived  from  the  metaphor  of  Establishing,  as  on  a  firm 
Base  or  Foundation;  such  as  we  find  it  in  our  familiar  phrase, 
'  To  Establish  the  Health.'  The  Galic  term,  which  I  have 
produced,  as  bearing  this  sense,  Icam,  is  interpreted  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary,  by  "  To  Heal,  Cure ;  Supply,  EEKE."  Among  the 
terms  for  Increase,  in  the  first  part  of  Robert  Ainsworth's  Dic- 
tionary, is  Astruo,  which  directly  conveys  the  idea  of  one  thing 
Established  or  Built  on  another.  "  Astruo.  To  build  near  to, 
"  or  join  one  building  to  another. — Met.  To  Super- Add,  or  Accu- 
"  mulate."  So  intimately  is  the  idea  of  Increase  connected  with 
that  of  one  thing  proceeding  from  another,  as  the  Origin,  Stock, 
or  Foundation,  that  Virgil  uses  the  word  Incrementum,  Increase, 

for  the  Off-Spring  of  another,  "  Magnum  Jovis  Incrementum." . 

Another  form  of  the  Saxon  EC  is  "  EACAN,  Addere,  and  EACA, 
Additamentum,"  as  Lye  explains  them ;  and  it  is  extremely 
curious,  that  the  latter  word,  in  another  sense,  signifies  "  Prae- 
"  sidia,"  according  to  the  same  Lexicographer ;  where  we  actually 

see 
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see  the  idea  of  the  Firm  or  Strong  Establishment.  An  adjacent 
term  to  this  in  Lye's  Dictionary  is  EAcnian,  Concipere,  Parturire. 
I  have  supposed,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  terms  for  a  Father 
and  Mother,  Atta,  Aithei,  (Goth.  &c.)  are  derived  from  the  notion 
of  the  Base — Source  or  Origin ;  and  1  have  shewn,  that  the  term 
for  Mother  in  Hebrew,  DK  AM,  means  a  Post,  Pillar,  &c.  &c. 
The  English  word  Yean,  and  the  parallel  Saxon  term  Eanian, 
produced  by  the  Etymologists,  must  surely  belong  to  Eacnian. 

To  the  same  idea  of  the  Base,  &c.  we  must  refer  the  Latin 
AUGEO,  the  explanatory  word,  to  Ecan,  To  Eke,  and  the  parallel 
Greek  terms  Aexo,  Auxo,  and  Auxano,  (Ae£w,  Au£w,  Ai/^avw.)     The 
first  sense,    which  Robert  Ainsworth  gives    us  of  AUG^O,    "  To 
"  Create  or  Make,"  "  Quodcunque  alias  ex  se  res  AUGET,  alitque. 
"  Lucret.,"  &c.  &c.,  affords  us  the  original  idea.     We  here  mark, 
how  AUGEO  is  joined  with  Ex,  and  that  the  sense  expressed  by 
Cl  quod  AUGET  alias  res  Ex  se,"   what  causes  all  other  things  to 
Proceed  from  itself,  as  a  Source,  or  Foundation,  brings  us  at  once 
to  the  notion,  which  I  have  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.      If  the 
Reader  should  be    already    inclined  to   this    opinion,    what    will 
his  conviction  be,  when  he  remembers  the  word  AUCTOR,  which, 
as  the  Etymologists  themselves  agree,  belongs  to  Augeo,  and  of 
which  the  leading  idea,  as  every  one  knows,  is  that  of  the  Origin, 
Source,    Foundation.        Robert    Ainsworth    explains    AUCTOR    by 
"  Properly  an   Increaser,    or   Enlarger.  —  A  Father,   Founder,    or 
"  Principal  person.  —  Primus    Pater   Urbis  et  AUCTOR,"   &c.  &c. 
Here  we  have  every  thing,   which  could  be  desired,  to  .confirm  an 
Hypothesis.     From  hence,  we  know,    are  derived  AUTHOR,  AU- 
THORITY,  Auctoritas,   &c.,    and    their  parallel    terms    in    modern 
Languages.     The  word  Ground  is  used,  we  know,  for  the  original 
Cause;  and  Shakspeare  has  combined  Grounds  in  the  plural  with 
AUTHORS,  under  a  similar  idea: 

"  But,  when  we  know  the  Grounds  and  AUTHORS  of  it." 

(Twelfth  Night,  at  the  end  of  A.  5.) 

K  K.  Robert 
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Robert  Ainsworth  has  connected  the  idea  of  Increase,  annexed  to 
AUGEO,  with  that  of  the  Foundation,  or  of  the  AUCTOR;  and  his 
explanation  nearly  coincides  with  my  conceptions  on  the  word ; 
though  I  have  supposed  a  different  order,  "  Quia  AUGERE  fit 
"  creando,  efficiendo,  vel  instituendo,  aliquid,  Patris,  effectoris,  et 
C|  institutoris,  notionetn  habet."  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
term  Instituo,  which  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of  Settling  or 
Establishing  on  its  proper  Base  or  Stand.  The  Latin  AUCTIO, 
The  Auction,  the  Sale,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  sense  of 
Increase;  Augendi  actus.  Whether  this  be  the  precise  idea,  by 
which  these  terms  are  connected,  I  cannot  decide.  —  According  to 
the  explanation  now  given,  the  sense  of  Augeo  should  appear 
somewhat  after  this  manner  in  our  Latin  Lexicons,  '  To  Set  one 
'  thing  Up-On  or  To  another;  as  a  Super-Structure,  on  a  Base  or 
'  Substratum,  Adstruere ;  To  Raise  up  —  Promote  or  Advance  any 
'  thing,  as  proceeding  from  its  Source  or  Origin.  Hence,  to 
4  Raise — Advance — Promote  —  Add  to —  Increase,  in  general.' 
AUCTOR  should  be  explained  thus:  'The  Original  Founder  or 
'  Establisher  of  any  thing:  —  the  AUTHOR,  &c. — the  Origin, 
'Source,  from  which  any  thing  Proceeds  —  is  Raised: — the 
'  Setter  up  or  Promoter  of  any  thing,'  &c.  &c. 


Terms  denoting  a  Dwelling  — 
Habitation,  &c.,  derived  from 
the  idea  of  the  Appropriate 
certain  or  fixed  Spot,  EA/TH, 
A/K,  6cc.,  on  which  a  person 
is  Situated  —  Settled —  Esta- 
blished, &c. 

HOUSE — Hus — Huus — HUYS — 


HAUS,  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.  Goth, 
and  Run.  Dan.  Belg.  Germ. 
&c.)  The  Spot  or  Place,  on 
which  a  person  is  Situated. 

HUSBAND  —  HUSBANDMAN,  Lo- 
cum Colens. 

HuT--y£oES  —  OIKOS,  (Eng. 
Lat.  Gr.)  The  House. 

ESTIA.  (Greek.)  The  Hearth, 

House, 
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House,    the    Goddess  of  the 
Earth,  or 


Isis.  The  Goddess  of  the  Earth. 
HOSTERY  -  -  HOTEL,     &c.    &c. 

(Eng.    &c.)    The  House. 
HOST,    HOTE,    HOTELIER,    &c. 

(Eng.  Fr.  &c.)  The  Master 

of  the  Inn. 
HOSPES.    (Lat.)    The   Receiver 

and    the    Received     in     the 

House. 
HosT/5.    (Latin.)    Originally   a 

Stranger,    from    the   idea   of 

the  Person  received  into  the 

House.  —  Afterwards  An  ene- 

my,   from    the    idea   of   the 

Stranger. 

OSB.  (Welsh.)  A  guest. 
OSDA.  (Gal.)  An  Inn. 
g-OspOD-are,    g-Osovo-are, 

(Russ.)   Master,  Sir,  Prince, 

&c. 

g-OsT-innitsa.  (Russ.)  An  Inn. 
^•-OCHTCHOU.  (Russ.)    I  enter- 

tain. 

&c.     (Eng. 


Germ.)  The  Person  received 
into  the  House. 


HOSTIO.  (Lat.)  Par  pari  refero, 
derived  from  Hostis,  the  ene- 
my. 

HOSTIA.  (Latin.)  The  Victim, 
offered  on  a  victory  over  the 
Hostis  or  Enemy. 

HOSTIE — HOST.  (French,  Eng.) 
The  consecrated  Wafer,  re- 
presenting the  body  of  Christ, 
the  Hostia,  or  Victim. 

HUSEL — HUNSL.  (Sax.  Goth.) 
Victima,  Sacrificium. 

ousEL'D.  (English.)  Not 
having  received  the  Sacra- 
ment. 


HOSTAGE — OTAGE — OTAGGIO. 

(Eng.  Fr.  Ital.)    The  person 

demanded  of  the  Hostis. 
Obses,  quasi  OSES.  (Lat.)    The 

Hostage. 
HOST — OST  —  OSTE.  (Eng.  Fr. 

Ital.)  An  army. 


J-  HE  terms,  which  relate  to  Place,  and  which  signify  To  be  Placed — 
Situated — Settled — To  be  Fixed,  as  in  a  certain  Stand — Position — 
Seat — To  Rest — Lie — Sit — Abide — Dwell,  &c.  &c.,  would  be  natu- 
rally derived,  as  all  will  agree,  from  the  certain  Spot  of  EARTH — 

or 
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or  from  the  EARTH  or  Ground,  in  which  this  Place  or  Position  must 
necessarily  be  found.  From  hence  would  be  derived,  as  we  shall 
all  likewise  readily  acknowledge,  the  names  of  the  Dzvellings  and 
Habitations  of  men,  where  they  are  Placed — Situated  —  Settled, 
or  EARTH'D,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
word,  adjacent  to  the  Saxon  EARD,  The  EARTH,  is  EARDWH,  or 
'EARoigan,  Habitare,  which,  as  we  see,  literally  signifies  To 
EARTH  ;  and  from  hence  is  derived  the  Saxon  EARDZ*«§-,  Habitatio, 
Tabernaculum.  I  shall  here  collect  the  words,  conveying  this 
train  of  ideas,  which  appear  under  our  Element  *C,  AD,  AG,  &c.  &c. 
In  a  former  part  of  this  Work  I  considered  those  words,  which 
were  derived  from  the  certain  —  peculiar  or  appropriate  Spot  of 
EARTH  or  Ground,  considered  as  an  Enclosure;  and  the  Reader 
will  perceive,  that  the  terms,  which  I  have  now  explained  to  be  the 
objects  of  my  present  discussion,  might  have  been  introduced  with 
equal  propriety  in  that  part.  —  In  terms  of  this  sort,  denoting  the 
Appropriate  Spot,  on  which  men  are  Settled  —  Fixed  —  Dwell,  &c., 
these  ideas  of  the  Enclosure  and  the  Establishment  are  entangled 
often  with  each  other. — It  will  be  instantly  granted,  that  HOUSE  and 
its  parallel  terms  are  to  be  referred  to  the  notion  of  the  Ers,  E/z, 
the  EAJ-TH,  or  Spot,  on  which  a  person  is  Situated  or  Abides. 
HOUSE  is  to  be  found  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon  — 
Gothic  and  Runic  Hus,  the  Danish  Huus,  the  Belgic  Huys,  the 
German  Plaits,  &c.,  most  of  which  the  Etymologists  have  pro- 
duced. Again,  in  Gothic,  HEIWA  is  Domus,  which  is  probably 
quasi  HEIWAG.  Junius  has  properly  compared  these  words  with 
the  Greek  Ezein,  (E£<V,)  which  he  explains  by  "  Ponere,  Statuere, 
"  Collocare;"  and  this  relation  he  justly  compares  with  the 
Greek  Aopo$  or  Aw^a,  from  Ae/*«,  or  Aupau,  Extruo,  /Edifico. 
I  have  referred  Domos,  (Ao^o?,)  to  the  Element  DM,  denoting  the 
Ground.  The  Husrings  is  the  temporary  HOUSE  or  Building 
for  transacting  public  business.  Spelman  derives  it  from  Hus, 

Domus, 
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Domus,  and  Thing,  Causa,  Lis.  Whether  the  latter  part  be 
just,  I  cannot  decide.  Some  derive  the  HUST  from  Hausser, 
Attollere,  Elevare,  quasi  Alta  et  Excelsa  Curia,  and  others  from 
the  Saxon  Hyhst,  Supremus,  and  Thing,  Judicium. 

With  the  idea  of  the  HOUSE  —  the  certain  Spot  of  Ground, 
which   a   person   possesses,    we-  annex    the   various  ideas,   with 
which   that  Possession  or  Establishment   is  connected;    such  as 
the  Management  of  Affairs  in  the  Dwelling,  and  in  the  Cultivation 
of  annexed  Ground.     Hence  we  have  Husband  —  Hus-Wife —  and 
Husband-Man,  the  Master  and  Mistress  of  the  Establishment,  the 
Cultivator  of  the  Ground  or  Land.     Some  derive  Hus- Band  from 
Hus  and  Band,  q.  d.    Domus    Vinculum;    and  others   from  Hus 
and   Bonda,  Pater  familias,  Maritus.     A  similar  composition  ap- 
pears   in    the   Danish    Hosz    bonde,    "  Herus,   Dominus."       We 
cannot  doubt,  that  HUSBAND,  Maritus,  and  HUSBAND,.  CEconomus, 
HUSBAND- Man,  Agricola,  have   the  same  origin.      The  difficulty 
is  to  decide,  from  what  idea  BAND  is  derived.     Junius  says,  that 
in  Danish,  Bonde  or  Bendemand  is  Colonus,  "  ac  talis  quidem,  qui 
"  alteri  operam  suam  local."     This  appears  to  bring  us  to  Bond, 
The  tie,  contract,  bargain,  &c.      Junius   however   accurately  ex- 
plains the  sense  of  our  English  term  Husbandman,  by  "  Patrem 
"  familias  agrorum  cultura  se  suosque  sustentantem."     He  seems 
to   imagine,   that  the   Band    or  Bond   belongs   to  Buende  in   the 
Saxon  Land  Buende,  which  he  explains  by  "  Terram  inhabitantes 
colentesque,   a  Byan,  Inhabitare,  Colere.     This,    I  think,  is  just. 
He   refers  us  likewise   to  the  ancient   Runic   word   Buandmanne, 
Coloni ;   and  he  observes,  that  from  the  participle  Buand,  Colens, 
has   been   formed   by  contraction   Bund,   Rusticus.     The   proper 
form  of  the  participle  is  Buoend,  or  Bigend,  as  we  have  it  in  Lye, 
Land-Buend  or  Bugend,  Lond-Bigend,  belonging  to  the  Element 
BG,  as  in  the  Saxon   Bigan,  Colere,  Bigangan,  Colere,   Byggan, 
^Edificare.     From  these  our  name  Biggin  is  derived.     When  the 

sound 
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sound  of  G  is  lost,  we  have  the  Saxon  Bian,  Habitare, — the  Dutch 
Bouwen,  recorded  by  Junius,  and  the  German  Bauen,  To  Build, 
&c. — The  Husband  and  Husbandman  literally  signify  The  BAND, 
BUND,  Buand,  the  Farmer,  belonging  to  the  Hus  —  the  Spot  on 
which  a  person  is  situated,  comprehending  at  once  the  Building, 
in  which  he  dwells,  which  we  now  call  HOUSE,  and  the  Place  or 
Land  attached  to  it.  The  word  Place  has  the  same  meaning,  as 
*  In  Such  a  Person's  Place,'  that  is,  the  Building,  in  which  he 
actually  Dwells,  and  the  Property  belonging  to  it.  We  perceive, 
•how  Byan  signifies  "  Inhabitare  et  Colere."  We  cannot  separate 
the  Dweller  on  the  Land  from  the  Cultivator ;  and  hence  Colo 
signifies  tc  To  Till,  Husband,  Ground,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
it;  and  te  To  Inhabit,  live,  or  dwell  in"  it.  Hence  HvsBand  and 
HusbandMan  would  be  safely  rendered  by  "  Locum  Colens," 
with  the  double  meaning,  annexed  to  Colens,  which  appears  in 
Band,  &c. 

We  likewise  find  exhibited  among  the  parallel  terms  to  HOUSE* 
&c.,  the  English  HUT — the  Latin  flLves,  and  the  Greek  OIKO^, 
(OIKOS,  Domus,)  and  Esria,  (E<TTIK,  Focus,  Lar,  (2.)  Domus.) 
HUT  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon  Hutte,  the 
Islandic  Hydda,  the  German  Hutte,  which  the  Etymologists  pro- 
duce, and  justly  refer  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  German  HUT^/I, 
To  take  HEED,  beware,  have  a  care,  &c.  This  brings  us  to 
the  race  of  words,  which  I  have  before  illustrated,  denoting  the 
certain  Spot  of  EARTH  or  g-UARoed  Place — protected  and  secured 
by  Fences,  &c.  These  ideas  are  perpetually  passing  into  each 
other,  and  cannot  on  many  occasions  be  separated  or  distin- 
guished.— In  Skinner's  Index  of  Forensic  words,  we  have  HAGA, 
Domus,  which  he  derives  from  the  Saxon  Hegian,  Sepire,  and 
HEDGE.  In  this  portion  of  my  Work,  I  am  employed  in  con- 
sidering those  terms,  in  which  the  idea  of  Safety  or  Security  is 
not  particularly  prominent ;  yet  we  shall  find,  that  this  notion 

must 
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must  frequently  present  itself.  The  Latin  JEnes  has  been  derived 
from  Eo-fau,  tf  quod  ibi  edere  soleamus," — from  «;<5/a,  <c  perpetua^ 
"  seu  ordinaria  nostra  mansio:  vel  quod  «e<  Suopsv,  semper  in- 
"  gredimur,  seu  subimus,"  &c.  Some  however  have  referred  us 
to  the  Greek  EDO.?,  (EJoj,)  and  others  have  reminded  us  of  the 
Greek  Aisones,  (A«rc«j,)  and  Aisomenos,  (Ai<ropevo$,)  which  are 
explained  by  Qgaypa,  Sepes,  and  Qfufcopevos,  Septurus,  "  Primae 
"  ,/EDES,"  says  Martinius,  "  absque  dubio  fuerunt  Septa,  et  Septa 
"  Latini  quoque  dicunt  omnia  loca  munita,  unde  et  Lucretius, 
"  lib.  i.  Septa  domorum"  Here  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  whether 
fiLves  conveys  simply  the  idea  expressed  by  EDO*,  (£&>?,)  The 
Place  or  Position  —  the  EA/-TH,  ErDE,  &c.,  or  is  connected  with 
that  expressed  by  Huren — the  secured  EA»-TH  —  the  _y-Am —  the 
g-UAro-ed  or  w-Arctted  Place,  &c.  &c.  To  attempt  any  di- 
stinction of  this  sort,  in  cases  like  the  present,  would  be  an  idle 
and  unnecessary  refinement.  The  Greek  OIKOS,  (O»£o?,)  is  ac- 
companied by  terms,  which  relate  to  Settling — or  Fixing  on  any 
Spot  or  Place,  as  OIKIZO,  Oau^a,  In  ADIEUS,  seu  Sede  colloco;  — 
Loco,  Colloco j  —  Coloniam  in  Locum  mitto.  Though  it  is  not 
a  portion  of  my  duty  to  note  a  peculiar  sense  in  words,  which  is 
not  connected  with  points  of  Etymology,  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
remarking  a  coincidence  of  meaning  between  the  English  HOUSE 
and  the  Greek  OIKOS,  (Ooeoj.)  In  English,  HOUSE  is  used  to 
denominate  a  peculiar  part  of  the  whole  HOUSE  or  Dwelling. 
In  Warwickshire  it  is  used  for  the  Kitchen  —  in  the  North,  says 
Mr.  Grose,  for  "  The  room  called  the  Hall,"  and  "  HovsE-Place 
"  for  the  common  room  in  a  farm  HOUSE."  In  Greek,  OIKO^, 
(O«eo?,)  is  in  like  manner  used  for  a  particular  apartment.  Lucian, 
we  know,  has  a  treatise,  n^<  rou  Oixov,  De  Oeco.  The  readers  of 
Vitruvius  will  find,  that  the  Latins  have  adopted  this  word,  to 
express  a  portion  of  the  HOUSE  —  either  the  room,  in  which  the 

mistress 
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mistress  of  the  family  performed  her  spinning,  &c.,  (Lib.  vi.  c.  10.) 
or  the  Saloon  for  dining.   (Lib.  vi.   c.  5,  6.) 

ESTIA,  (Ea-Titx.,  Focus,  Lar;  —  Dormts,")  not  only  denotes  the 
Hearth,  but  the  HOUSE.  Let  us  note  the  word  HEARTH,  which 
I  have  before  produced,  and  which,  as  we  shall  all  agree,  signifies 
the  EARTH  .or  Ground.  The  Etymologists  refer  us  to  the  Saxon 
Heorth,  and  the  Belgic  Haerd,  Heerd,  Heert,  Hert,  Hertstede,  the 
German  Herd,  &c. ;  and  they  record  likewise  the  German  Hertha, 
the  Terra  Mater,  the  Greek  Estia,  (Eor;a,)  and  the  Latin  Vesta. 
In  Gothic,  HAURJA  is  "  Focus,  carbo." — We  shall  now  under- 
stand, whence  it  is,  that  ESTIA  or  Vesta  is  at  once  the  Fire- 
Place —  or  the  Goddess  of  Fire,  and  the  Goddess  of  the  EARTH. 
To  proceed  from  the  humble  Fire-Place  to  the  Goddess  of  the 
Earth,  seems  at  the  first  view  a  large  stride;  but  we  see  these 
ideas  inseparably  united  in  the  EARTH.  The  Greek  EsT/a  or 
ERSTW  is  at  once  the  A-£ARTH  and  the  EARTH.  Some  consider 
VESTA  as  the  name  of  two  Goddesses,  which  they  derive  from 
different  sources.  The  one  —  the  Goddess  of  Fire,  they  derive 
from  Estia,  (EO-THK,  Focus,)  the  Fire-place,  and  Ptf  AS,  Ignis, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  the  other — the  Goddess  of  the  Earth,  from  Estanai, 
(EO-TUVOU,  Statuere,)  denoting  the  Foundation,  &c.  Martinius 
records  on  this  occasion  the  Syriac  'fitM*  ASTI,  Fundare.  Let 
us  note  the  Greek  Isremi,  (ja-r^i,  Colloco,  Statuo,)  and  the  Syriac 
ASTI,  which  belong  likewise,  as  we  have  seen,  to  our  Element 
AS,  AT,  &c.,  denoting  the  Ground.  —  We  perceive,  that  the  ad- 
jacent words  to  Vesta,  as  Vestibulum,  the  Vestibule,  and  Vestigium, 
belong  to  the  Vest  or  EST,  the  Ground,  the  part,  on  which  we 
Tread;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  enquire,  whether  these  words  are 
attached  to  the  Element  V — S  or  AS.  We  here  see,  how  these 
forms  pass  into  each  other.  The  adjacent  word  VESTIS,  the 
Covering,  with  its  corresponding  term  Esrhes,  (E<r&j?,)  is  attached 
to  the  ESTIA,  (Ea-T<«,)  the  Ground,  under  the  idea  of  the  Surface — 

the 
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the  Top  —  the  Superficial  Covering.  The  Etymologists  derive 
these  words  from  Velis — from  Vellus  and  Velio — from  Vce  and 
Ewvtrdat, —  from  E«,  "  Mitto,  quia  immittitur."  The  adjacent 
word  to  Esthes,  (E<T^,  Vestis,)  the  Covering,  EST/I/O,  (Etrdiu,  Edo, 
comedo  ; — Absumo,)  and  its  parallel  terms  Edo,  (E<L,)  Gr.  and  Lat. 
Eat,  &c.  &c.,  are  taken  from  the  idea  of  Fretting  or  Vellicating 
a  Surface  —  as  of  the  EARTH. 

It  is  foreign  from  the  purpose  of  these  discussions  to  detail  the 
Mythological  History  of  the  Goddess  Vesta  or  ESTIA,  (E<n-<a) ;  yet 
•we  must  remember,  that  among  the  Goddesses  of  the  EARTH, 
with  whom  VESTA  is  confounded,  the  Mythologists  record  Rhea, 
Ceres,  Proserpine,  Cybele,  Ops,  Tellus,  and  Isis.  Let  us  note  in 
this  catalogue  the  Goddess  Isis,  which,  we  shall  now  see,  belongs 
to  our  Element,  and  is  only  another  form  of  EsT/0,  (E<ma, )  the 
EA?-TH,  E/s,  &c.  &c.  Amidst  all  the  fables  respecting  the 
Goddess  Isis,  the  idea  of  her  presiding  over  the  fertility  of  the 
Earth  is  still  predominant.  The  Greeks  compared  her  with 
Ceres;  and  even  when  she  was  represented  among  the  /Egyptians 
under  the  character  of  the  Moon,  she  was  imagined  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  Earth's  Fertility.  "  Earn  cum  Grascorum  Cerere 

*/ 

"  conferunt,"  says  Jablonski,  "  Cereremque  appellitant.  Illam  enim 
"  Terra  Fertilitatem,  quam  Cereri  suae,  numini  maximo,  Greeci 
"  in  acceptis  ferebant,  ./Egyptii  ascribebant  Lunae."  (Jablonski 
de  Iside,  §.  3.)  Among  the  Egyptians,  however,  Isis  was  the 
name  of  the  EARTH.  "  Praeter  ISIDEM  ccelestem,  qua?  Luna  est, 
"  religiose  quoque  colebant"  (/Egyptii,)  "  terrestrem,  ipsam  sci- 
"  licet  Terram,  qu<e  proinde  ISIDIS  nomine  designabatur,"  as 
Jablonski  observes,  who,  among  various  well-known  authorities, 
which  prove  this  fact,  produces  the  following  testimony  of  Ma- 
crobius:  "  Isis  est  vel  Terra,  vel  natura  rerum  subjacens  soli. — 
"  Isis  nihil  aiiud  est,  quam  Terra,  naturave  rerum,"  and  that  of 
Servius,  who  expressly  says,  that  Isis  signifies  the  EARTH  in  the 

L  L  Language 
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Language  of  the  Egyptians :  "  Isis  lingua  jEgyptiorum  est  Terra." 
(Ibid.  §.  7.  9.)  —  We  shall  now  understand,  why  As/5  in  Greek 
signifies  Mud,  Dirt,  (A<nj,  Limus,  sordes,  ccenum.)  To  this  word 
belongs  the  Atlfl  ev  teipuvt,  the  Prolific  meadow,  the  meadow 
abounding  with  rich  Soil,  as  some  of  the  Scholiasts  have  con- 
jectured. Hence  is  derived  the  quarter  of  the  World,  called  ASIA, 
the  Country,  the  EARTH — the  prolific,  fertile  Land. 

The  ancient   word    Hosiery,  and    the    modern    word    Uorel, 
signify  the  HOUSE.     The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms 
Hostelry,  (Eng.)    Hosterie,  Hostellerie,  (Fr.)       Hosteria,  (Ital.  and 
Span.);  and  Skinner  derives  them  from  the  French  Hostel,  "ant. 
"  Doinus,  mine  Aula,  Palatium."     The  French  Hotel,  we  know, 
signifies  "A  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  House. — A  Large  Inn. — 
"  A    large  Lodging-House,"   as    my    Lexicographer    explains   it. 
HOSTEL  is   still  used  in  our  University,  as  the  name  of  a   Public 
Building  in  Trinity  College;  and  it  may  either  mean,  in  its  first 
sense,  'The  Great  HOUSE  or  Building,'  or,  in  its  secondary  sense, 
'  The  Inn — The  Lodging-HousE.'  In  Italian,  OSTELLO,  OSTELLIERE, 
not  only  means   "  An   Inn,  or  Abode,   Lodging,"  or,    as  I  have 
explained  it,  the  appropriate  Spot,  on  which  a  person  is  Fixed — 
Settled — Established,  or   Founded,   if  I   may   so  express   it ;    but 
Ostelo  likewise  denotes  the  Foundation   part  of  a  thing,  "  as  the 
"  Stalk,  Blade,  Stem,  or  Shank  of  a  Plant,"   as  my  Lexicographer 
interprets    the    word.     The    Host,    H6te,    Hotelier,   Oste,    Ostiere, 
Ostellano,   Hostalero,  (Eng.  Fr.  Ital.  Span.)  is  the  Master  of  the 
Hosiery  or    Hotel.     The   Hostler,  which   meant    the    Hotelier,  or 
chief  person  of  the  Inn,  is  now  applied  to  the  person  who  takes 
care  of  the  Horses.     Skinner  produces  the  Law  term  HORSTILERS, 
which  he  explains  by  Caupones.     Junius,  under   HOSTE,  produces 
a   Scotch   word  of   the    same    meaning,    OIST,    used    by    Gawin 
Douglas ;   and  Lye,  under  this  latter  term,  gives  us,   as   parallel, 
the    Armoric    OSTIS.      Junius    moreover  observes,    "  Qui   certi 

"  aliquid 
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"  aliquid  de  eorum  origine,"  HOSTE,  Hosterie,  &c.  ;  "  statuere 
"  volet,  recurrat  ad  ilia,  qti£e  Vossii  Etymologicon  habet  in  Hospes 
"  et  Hostis." 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  Hospes  is  the  HOST,  or  the 
HOTE,  which  in  French  signifies  both  the  Landlord  and  the 
Guest — .Hospes,  \\e  know,  has  this  double  meaning,  and  denotes 
at  once  the  Entertainer  and  the  Entertained  in  the  HOUSE.  Vos- 
sius  derives  Hospes  from  Hosris,  which  signified,  in  the  ancient 
Latin  Language,  a  Stranger.  Thus  we  see,  that  HOSTIS,  the 
Enemy,  meant  originally  the  Stranger,  who  came  to  your 
HOUSE.  It  afterwards  signified  an  Enemy,  from  the  idea  of  a 
Stranger.  Unless  this  original  sense  of  HOSTIS  had  been  pre- 
served, how  vain  would  all  our  conjectures  have  proved,  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  word!  "  HOSTIS,"  says  Festus,  "  apud  antiques 
"  Peregrinus  dicebatur,  et  qui  nunc  HOSTIS,  Perduellis."  The 
origin  of  HOSTIS,  Vossius  owns  to  be,  "  satis-obscurum ;"  and  he 
adds,  "  nee  quicquam  melius  occurrit,  quam  ut  sit  ab  o?  T/?,  quivis, 
"  quicunque,  vel  potius,  quod  etiam  Martinio  videbatur,  ab  Ostium, 
"  ut  notet  eum,  qui  foris  est,  hoc  est,  extra  tentorium  nostrum, 
"  ut  qui  alienis  legibus  utatur." 

To  Hospes  belongs,  we  know,  Hospitalis,  and  the  words  in 
modern  Languages,  Hospitable,  Hospitalier,  Ospitale,  (Eng.  Fr. 
Ital.)  &c.  Hence  we  have  the  Hospital,  the  place  of  reception 
for  the  necessitous,  &c.,  ffospice,  (Fr.)  Hdpital,  (Fr.)  Spedale, 
(Ital.)  and  the  corruption  in  English,  Spittal.  Robert  Ainsworth 
derives  Hospes  from  Sospes,  "  quia  Hospes  cum  Hospite  tutus  esse 
"  debet ;"  but  he  derives  Hostis  from  the  Celtic  Osb  seu  Osp,  a 
term,  as  he  says,  of  the  same  meaning.  A  Celtic  derivation  from 
a  Latin  Etymologist  is  an  extraordinary  effort  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  art.  Under  HOSPES,  Lhuyd  produces  the  Welsh  Osp,  Ostis, 
and  the  Irish  Ostaire.  Mr.  Richards  explains  the  Welsh  "  OSB. 
"  A  Guest,  pi.  YSB  ;"  and  an  adjacent  word  is  OSES,  "  A  hansel,  a 

"  present, 
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"  present,  a  gift."     In  the  next  column  I  find  OSTRI,  Cadzv  OSTRI, 
To  keep  open  HOUSK,  and  OSWYDD,  Enemies,  &c.,  which  belongs 
to   HOSTIS.      In    Mr.  Shaw's   Irish    and   Galic   Dictionary   I  find 
"  OSDA.  An  Inn.      OSDAIR.  An  Inn-holder,  HOST,  Landlord;"  and 
*c  OSTOIR.  An  OSTLER."    To  HOSPES  belong  the  Sclavonic  titles  of 
respect,  corresponding  with  the  German  Hen; — the  English  Sir — 
the    French   Monsieur,    &c.,    such    as   g-Qspovare,   g-Ospooine, 
g~Osoudare,  &c.  8cc.     The  precise  meaning  of  the  OS,  or  g-OS,  in 
these   words,  is   not   the  HOUSE,   but  its   more  general  idea,  the 
Spot  on  which  a  person  is  Fixed   or  Settled — which  he  owns  or 
Possesses;     and    the  g-Ospooare    exactly    corresponds    with  our 
word    Land-Lord,    or    Land-Holder.       Thus    we    see,   as    HOST, 
the  Master   of  the    HOUSE  passes  into  the    Master   of  the  Inn  ; 
so  Land- Lord,  from  the  idea  of  the  owner  of  the  Land,  passes 
into  the  sense  of  the  owner  of  the  I/in.     We  have  seen,  in  Hus- 
band  and  Husbandman,  how  the  HOUSE  and  Land  are  connected. 
My    Russian    and    German    Dictionary   explains   g--OspooA    by 
"  die  Herrschaften,"  which  signifies   'Lordships  — Seignories,'  &c. 
— g-OsposDARE  by  "  1st  der  titel  der  fiirsten  in  der   Wallachey 
"  und  Moldau,"  or,  '  It  is  the  Title  of  Princes  in  Wallachia  and 
{  Moldavia,'  ^-OspooiN?,   "  Der   Herr,"    the   Lord,   Master,    &c. 
g-Osovoare,   "  der  regierende  Herr,   der  Monarch,   ein  titel  der 
"  jeder   Mannsperson    beygelegt   wird,"   'the  reigning  Lord,  the 
'Monarch;    a  title  which    is  attached   to  every  Male/       Again, 
g-Osi-innitsa  is  explained  by  "  Gajt-haus,"  An  Inn,  which  conveys 
the  same  idea  as  Hosiery,  &c.      We  have  likewise  the  Sclavonic 
"^-OcHTcnou,    Ich    bewirthe,"  I  entertain,  and  " g-OcmcHenie, 
"  Die    bewirthung,"  An   Entertaining,   &c.      I    here  represent    a 
Russian  letter  by  Chtch,  as  I  am  directed  by   my  French  Gram- 
marian.     Let  us  mark  the   German  ^-AsT,  corresponding   with 
the  English  ^-UEST,  which  is  only  another  form  of  the  OS,  or  h-OS, 
in  h-ospes — h-OTe,  (Fr.)  &c. 

The 
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The  Latin  HOSTZO,  referre  gratiam,  To  return  like  for  like,  may 
be  derived,  as  some  Etymologists  have  observed,  from  HOSTIS, 
the  Stranger  received  as  a  Guest,  "  ut  sit,  pendo  et  solvo,  quem- 
"  admodum  HOSTIS,  (o  JcaraAuriy?,)  solet,  pro  officio  curse  in 
"  Hospitio  impensas."  Yet  HOSTIO  may  be  taken  from  Hosx/'y, 
under  the  idea  of  treating  as  an  Enemy,  returning  Tit  for  Tat, 
as  we  express  it,  or  of  '  giving  a  person  a  Rowland  for  his 
'  Oliver,'  according  to  another  of  our  expressions.  In  a  passage 
of  Ennius,  as  Scaliger  reads  it,  we  have 

"  Quern  uiea  commiiuis  inaclitrra  atque  hasta  HOSTIVIT  e  manu." 

And  again  in  Pacuvius,  quoted  by  Festus,  as  some  read  it : 

"  Nisi  coerceo  protervitatein,  atrjne  HOSTIO  ferociam." 

In  these  instances  we  have  the  idea  of  violent  actions,  as  con- 
nected with  the  HOSTIS,  or  Enemy.  From  the  notion  of  returning 
like  for  like,  HOST/TV  is  translated  by  some  Mquare,  in  a  sense, 
where  nothing  of  violence  is  understood ;  and  hence  are  derived 
HOSTORIUM,  "  Lignum,  quo  modius  aquatur"  and  Hosxus,  "  Men- 
"  sura  quaedam  in  re  olearia" — the  just — equal  measure. 

The  Latin  HOSTIA,  the  Victim,  or  Sacrifice,  was  supposed 
originally  to  have  been  that,  which  was  offered  on  obtaining 
Victory  over  the  HOSTIS  or  Enemy.  From  hence  is  derived 
HOSTIE,  the  HOST,  the  consecrated  wafer,  representing  the  body 
of  Christ, — the  great  Sacrifice  or  Victim  for  the  sins  of  Mankind. 
To  the  HosTz'0,  HOSTIE,  belongs,  I  imagine,  the  Saxon  Husel,  &c., 
and  the  Gothic  Hunsl,  &c.,  "  Victima  Sacrificium  ;"  and  hence 
we  have  the  old  English  word  HOUSEL,  "  the  Sacrament,  Un- 
"  HOUSEL'D,  disappointed,  unaneld."  Skinner  derives  HUSEL- 
Gang,  "  Sacramenti  Eucharistise  perceptio,"  in  his  Appendix  of 
Law  terms,  from  HUSEL  and  Gange,  Aditus;  and  HUSEL,  as  he 
informs  us,  is  derived  by  Somner  from  Hostia  ;  though  he  adds, 
"  Mallem  HOSTIOLA,"  which  is  probably  the  precise  case.  The 
Hostage,  Otage,  Ostaggio,  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  de- 
manded 
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manded  of  the  HOSTIS  or  Enemy.  Skinner  adds,  likewise,  another 
derivation;  in  which  he  seems  to  refer  these  words  to  the  Latin 
Obses,  as  he  explains  them  by  Obses ;  and  adds,  moreover, 
"  q.  d.  Obsidagium  vel  Hospitagium,  quia  Obses  instar  Hospitis 
"  est."  Some  consider  Obsides  to  be  quasi  "  C'bfides,  quia  ob 
"Jidem  patriae  prsestandam  dantur."  Others  imagine,  that  the 
Obses  is  derived  from  Obsidio,  "  quia  Obsidionis  gratia  dari  con- 
"  suevit."  The  B  in  Obses  may  be  an  organical  addition  to  the  S; 
and  the  Oses,  Osid-is,  may  coincide  with  Hostage,  Otage,  &c.  The 
b  and  p  appear  after  the  S  in  Osb,  and  Hospes  ;  but  in  Obses  the 
b  precedes.  Our  word  HOST,  A  Company,  Army,  the  Etymo- 
logists derive  from  Hospes,  and  produce,  as  parallel,  the  French 
Host,  Ost,  and  the  Italian  Hoste,  or  Oste.  In  Italian,  OSTE  is 
"  An  Army,  and  a  Guest."  While  I  am  examining  the  word  Ost 
or  Host  in  Menage,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  OSTER,  or  OTER,  which 
Menage  derives  from  Haurire,  Hausi,  &c.,  and  others  from 
Othein,  (nfav,  Trudere.)  The  latter  may  be  the  true  derivation; 
that  is,  it  may  be  referred  to  this  term,  and  other  similar  words, 
which  I  shall  produce  with  Otheo,  (fKJsw,)  on  another  occasion. 
But  if  Mr.  Caseneuve  is  right  in  supposing,  that  the  original  sense 
of  Oster  or  Oter  was  "  Defendrea  quelqu'un  le  chemin,  et  s'opposer 
"  au  passage,"  it  may  be  derived  from  Obsto,  as  he  imagines.  It 
seems  from  his  quotations  to  be  directly  taken  from  Obsto,  as  used 
in  barbarous  Latin  :  "  Si  quis — de  via  sua  Obstaverit,  &c.  Si 
"  Porcarius  de  via  sua  Ostatus  vel  battutus  fuerit." 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  a  race  of  words,  which  may 
be  regarded,  as  at  once  the  most  familiar  and  the  least  understood, 
in  the  construction  of  Languages.  The  Reader  will  advance  with 
care,  and,  I  trust,  with  candour, in  the  prosecution  of  this  Enquiry; 
which  professes  to  unfold  a  series  of  truths,  totally  remote  from 
all  former  conceptions,  on  the  affinity  of  words  in  the  formation  of 
Human  Speech. 
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CHAP.     II. 

SECT.  III. 
AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.  &c. 

Terms  denoting  Existence,  derived  from  the  idea  of  that,  which  is 
Placed,  Set,  Situated,  Stands  up,  &c.  &c.,  as  Isx-amai,  (IO-T^M*, 
Colloco,  Statuo; — at  in  Aor.  2.  perf.  plusq.  per/.  Sto,  Consisto ; — 
Esse,  Natum,  Ortum  Esse  ; — qua  vis  et  in  med.  I<rr«/*«<  obtinet,} 
the  Verb  of  Being,  EST,  (Lat.}  Is,  (Eng.}  &c.  &c.  Demonstra- 
tive and  other  Pronouns,  denoting  the  Existing  Being  or  Thing, 
the  Being  or  Thing  so  Placed — Situated,  &c.  This — or  That 
Being,  Thing,  &c.  &c.,  as  ISTE,  Hie,  Is,  (Lat.)  IT,  (Eng.) 
EGO,  (Lat.)  Os,  (O?,  Qui,)  &c.  &c.  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Con- 
junctions,&c.  which  either  directly  express  This  or  That — Situation, 
State,  &c.,  or  are  ultimately  derived  from  words,  conveying  such 
ideas,as  IT  A,  (Lat.)  AD,  (Lat.)  AT,  (Eng.)  UT,  (Lat.)  &c. 


IN 
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J.N  this  Section  I  shall  consider  a  great  race  of  words,  under  the 
form  AC,  AD,  AG,  AJ,  AK,  AQ,  AS,  AT,  AX,  AZ,  as  EST,  (Lat.)  Is, 
(Eng.)  £c.  ISTE,  Hie,  Is,  EGO,  &c.  &c.,  (Lat.)  which  denote 
Being  or  Existence,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  the 
idea  of  that,  which  is  Placed — Situated — Stands  up,  &c.  These 
notions  may  seem  on  the  first  view  remote  from  each  other;  but 
we  shall  instantly  understand,  that  they  have  been  perpetually 
connected  in  the  most  familiar  and  acknowledged  instances. — 
The  very  term  Existence,  which  I  have  adopted  on  this  occasion, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  Sisto,  which  relates,  as  we 
know,  to  Place  or  Position.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  Sisto  by 
"  To  Set,  to  be  made  to  Stand.— To  Continue — To  Settle,— to 
"  Place,  or  Set  up."  I  have  supposed,  that  the  words,  belonging 
to  our  Element,  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.,  which  denote  Position,  Place,  &c., 
have  been  derived  from  the  EARTH,  or  EA/TH — the  ESTIA,  (ETTIK, 
Focus,  Lar; — Domus  ; — Ara; — Asylum  •, — VESTA,  Dea; — Sedes, 
v.  g.  Imperii,)  &c.  &c.,  the  Ground,  the  Firm,  Fixed  Spot,  or 
Seat,  on  which  things  are  Situated — Set,  Put,  Placed,  &c.  Among 
these  terms  denoting  Situation — Place  or  Position,  which  belong  to 
the  Element  AC,  AD,  &c.  without  the  r,  I  have  classed  Ez-omai, 
(E£"<Y*«<,  Sedeo,)and  Isr-etni,  (i<rr^<,  Colloco,  Statuo;  In  Aor.  2.  perf. 
plusq.  perf.  Sto,  Consisto,  Unde  Est; — Esse,  Natum,  Ortum  Esse.} 
In  the  latter  word,  Isremi,  (IO-TTJ^,)  we  have  the  same  union  of  the 
ideas  of  Existence  and  Position,  which  I  have  supposed  in  my 
Hypothesis  ;  and  we  perceive,  likewise,  that  EST  is  among  the 
explanatory  terms.  In  the  Latin  Sto,  and  in  some  of  its  parallel 
words,  Stand,  (Eng.)  Stehen,  (Germ.)  &c.,  the  vowel  breathing  is 
lost  before  the  ST;  but  in  others  it  is  again  found,  as  in  the 
Spanish  EsTdr.  This  Spanish  word  EST<?V,  EsTtfs,  EST<Z,  &c.  is 
the  familiar  auxiliary  verb,  corresponding  with  Sum,  Es,  EST  ; 
and  this  word  still  bears  the  original  sense  of  Place  or  Position. 
Mr.  Neuman  justly  explains  EsTar  by  "  To  be  in  a  Place"  The 

Italian 
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Italian  Star,  To  Stand,  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  for  To  Be, '  Come 
'  Sta  V.  S. — Star  bene,  Sono  Stato,'  '  How  Is  your  worship,  To  Be 
'  well,  I  have  Been;'  and  in  German,  Stehen  means  To  Be. 

Hence  are    derived   the    Demonstrative   and    other    Pronouns, 
belonging  to  our  Element,   which  denote  Being,   as   referred    to 
Living  animals,  or  which  relate  to   Things — Being,  or  Existing,  in 
certain    States,  Positions,  &c. — as    Is,  ID,  Hie,  H/EC,   Hoc,  ISTE, 
ISTA,  ISTUD.    All  this  is  plain  and  intelligible.     As  the  verbs  EST, 
Is,  (Lat.  Eng.)  denote   the  same  as  Existit,  so  Is,  ID,  (Lat.)   IT, 
(Eng,)  Hie,  HJEC,  Hoc,  ISTE,  ISTA,  ISTUD,  EGO,  &c.,  correspond 
with  Existens,  as  denoting  the  Existing  Being  or  Thing;    that  is, 
I  conceive,  that  certain  terms,  belonging  to  our  Element  AC,  AD, 
&c.,  which  now   perform  the  part   of   Pronouns,   Demonstrative, 
Personal,  or   Relative,  as  they  are  called,  such  as   Is,  ID,  ISTE, 
(Lat.)  &c.  &c.,  EGO,  (Lat.)  &c.,  Os,  (Gr.  Of,)  &c.,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  verb  of  Being,  under  that  Element,  as  EST,  &c.  &c., 
with  a  relation  in    point  of  meaning  similar  to  that,  which  the 
Participle  may  be  conceived  to  bear  to  its  verb  ;   so  that  Is,  ISTE, 
EGO,  &c.   &c.,  were  quasi   ls  =  Ens,  lsfE=Ens,  T£.Go=Ens,  or  Ess- 
Ens,  &c-    As  I  conceive  that  EST,  the  verb  of  Being,  has  precisely 
the  same  metaphorical  signification   as  Existit;    so,  according  to 
my  idea,   Is,   ISTE,  &c.,   being  in   their  original   meaning   quasi 
Is  =  £w5,  lsTE=Ens,  Eco  =  Ens,   bore  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
EST,  as  Exist=Ens   does  to  Existit.     When  we  speak  of  Existing 
beings  or  things,  that  is,  of  beings  or  things  Placed  in  a  certain 
state ;    it  is  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  that  state  by  way  of 
declaration,  comparison,   or  distinction   in  different   or  distinct  per- 
sons  or    things ;    and   hence    we   see,  how   terms   denoting    the 
Existing  Being  or  Thing,  receive  the  idea  of  Demonstrative  parts  of 
Speech,  and  of  Personal  Pronouns,  denoting  This,  That  Existing 
Being  or  Thing,    or   This,   That   in   general;    as  Exist=Ens,   Is  = 
Ens,    lsTE=Ens,  Ridet ;     Exist=Ens,    ls=Ens,   ISTE=£;W,  Is,  ISTE 

M  M  Ridet ; 
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Ridct;  Is,  ISTE  Flet,  *EGO  =  Ens,  EGO  Rideo,  Fleo. — We  see, 
how  from  this  source  words  have  assumed  different  forms,  and 
have  been  applied  to  different  purposes  and  persons.  In  Is, 
ISTE,  &c.,  we  see  the  forms,  which  the  term  denoting  the  Existing 
Being  assumes,  when  the  speaker  refers  to  others  ;  and  in  EGO, 
we  have  the  form,  when  he  refers  to  himself. — The  Relative 
Pronoun,  we  know,  is  nothing  but  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun, 
applied  in  a  different  manner;  and  it  is  accordingly  perpetually 
connected  with  it,  as  every  one  understands.  In  English,  as  in 
many  other  Languages,  the  same  term  is  both  Demonstrative 
and  Relative, — '  That  is  a  man,  That  I  esteem.' 

I  shall  consider  likewise,  in  this  Section,  other  parts  of  speech, 
as  the  Adverb — Conjunction,  and  Preposition,  which  belong  to 
our  Element,  and  which  are  derived  from  the  same  idea  of 
Situation — Place — Position,  or  of  any  Animal  or  Thing  Existing, 
or  being  Situated — Placed,  &c.,  in  This  or  That  Situation — Place 
— Position,  State,  &c.  It  will  be  found,  that  such  words  are 
more  or  less  remote  from  their  original  idea,  or  that  some  words 
refer  more  immediately  to  the  idea  of  Place  or  Situation;  while 
in  others,  the  idea  has  disappeared,  and  they  denote  merely  Being, 
or  perform  the  part  of  Demonstrative  Adjectives  —  Adverbs,  &c. 
Thus  Estar,  and  Star,  as  we  have  seen,  though  they  relate  to 
Being  or  Existence,  still  retain  their  original  sense  of  Situation  or 
Place.  The  term  Existence,  though  it  is  known  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  idea,  yet  we  see,  that  the  notion  of  Place  is  not  so 
apparent  in  its  ordinary  use,  and  even  the  substitution  of  that 
original  notion  would  seem  strange  and  perhaps  improper.  I  make 
this  observation,  that  the  Reader,  when  1  refer  any  term  to 
its  original  notion,  may  be  prepared  to  understand,  that  it  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  only,  and  not  under  the  con- 
ception, that  the  original  notion  most  aptly  expresses  the  present 
use  of  the  term,  which  has  been  thus  illustrated.  I  shall,  never- 
theless, 
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theless,  sometimes  recur  to  this  mode  of  illustration,  however 
uncouth  it  may  appear,  that  the  Reader  may  be  constantly  alive  to 
the  original  idea,  from  which  this  race  of  words  is  derived.  And 
I  must  observe,  moreover,  that,  in  most  cases,  this  mode  of 
illustration  will  be  sufficiently  appropriate  and  intelligible. — Again 
I  must  repeat,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  unravel  the  links  of  the 
chain,  by  which  one  word  has  passed  into  another,  nor  to  define 
the  distance,  at  which  any  of  these  links  may  be  placed  from  the 
original  idea.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  Spanish,  how  ESTAR, 
which  is  directly  connected  with  the  sense  of  State  or  Situation, 
is  applied  to  objects,  where  that  idea  most  predominates  ;  and 
how  Ser,  belonging  to  Soi,  I  am,  being  somewhat  remoter  from 
this  original  sense,  is  applied  in  a  more  abstract  manner.  My 
Grammarian  thus  distinguishes  between  the  different  uses  of 
these  verbs  of  Being:  "  Ser  signifies  the  proper  and  inseparable 
"  Essence  of  a  thing,  its  quality  or  quantity;  as  Ser  hombre,  to 
"  be  a  man;  Ser  valiente,  to  be  courageous;  Ser  alto,  to  be  tall; 
"  Ser  chico,  to  be  little :  but  Estar  denotes  a  Place,  or  any 
"  adjunct  quality ;  as  Estar  en  Londres,  to  be  in  London;  Estar 
"  con  salud,  to  be  in  health ;  Estar  enfermo,  to  be  sick.  So  Estar 
tc  is  used  to  express  and  denote  any  affection  or  passion  of  the 
"  soul,  or  any  accidental  quality  of  a  thing ;  as  Estar  Enojado, 
"  to  be  angry ;  Esta  mesa  Es  buena,  pero  Estd  mal  hecha,  This 
"  table  is  good,  but  it  is  ill  made ;  where  you  may  see  the 
"  essential  being  of  the  table  expressed  by  the  verb  Ser,  and  the 
"  accidental  by  the  verb  Estar."  This  distinction  is  in  many 
cases  too  minute  to  be  perceived  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  Ser  and 
Estar  are  not  used  promiscuously,  and  that  the  turn  of  meaning- 
annexed  to  Estar  is  that,  which  relates  to  its  original  idea  of 
Place — Situation — State,  &c. 

The  Etymologists   allow,  that   ITA   belongs  to  Is,  as  Outoos 
does  to  Outos,  (OUT«?,  OUTO?);  and  thus  we  see,  how  in  the  phrase 

ID 
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ID  EST  ITA,  words,  containing  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
perform  different  offices.  This  is  precisely  the  same  as  Station 
Sistit  in  Statu,  or  Existens  res  Existit  in  Existentia,  except  that 
this  adjectiveand  noun  have  not  passed  into  Demonstrative  parts 
of  Speech.  In  Spanish,  ESTE,  ESTA,  ESTO,  mean  This;  and 
the  above  sentence  might  be  expressed  in  Spanish  by  ESTO  ESTA 
en  ESTE  modo,  where  we  have  precisely  the  same  combination  as 
in  ID  EKT  ITA.  The  Spanish  ESTE,  the  Demonstrative  part  of 
Speech,  which  corresponds  with  Iste,  and  which  we  see  directly 
attaches  itself  to  ESTA,  signifying  Sistit,  Stat,  Locatur,  &c.,  will 
shew  us  how  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  Place.  If  the  sentence  had  been  ID  EST  ITA,  UT 
debet,  we  see  in  UT,  the  Conjunction,  another  mode  of  applying 
the  same  idea.  Thus  we  perceive,  that  UT,  and  its  corresponding 
terms,  belong  to  this  race  of  words,  and  perform  the  same  office 
of  Marking  or  Demonstrating  a  certain  State  or  Position  of 
things.  The  English  That  is  used  likewise  as  a  Conjunction 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  sentence  might  be  '  That 
'  thing  Is  Placed  in  That  state,  That  it  ought  to  be.'  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  sentence  to  have  been  'EsT'  or  '  *Srat  AD  Januam,' 
which  might  have  been,  Sistit  Statione  Januae  :  Hence  we  perceive, 
that  AD,  and  its  parallel  English  term  AT,  belong  to  this  race  of 
words,  denoting  Station — Place.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  be 
laid  before  the  Reader  at  present,  in  order  to  understand  the 
subject  of  Enquiry  in  this  Section  ;  and  the  extensive  purposes  to 
which  this  race  of  words  now  before  us  may  be  applied.  We 
shall  find,  that  the  Elements  AM,  AB,  AF,  AP,  AV,  and  AN,  AND, 
ANT,  ANG,  &c.,  likewise  denote  Being;  and  that  from  these  Ele- 
ments, and  our  Element  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.,  have  been  derived  the 
Auxiliary  verbs,  and  the  Pronouns,  through  a  great  variety  of 
Languages.  It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  the  inflexions  of 
the  other  verbs  in  these  Languages  have  arisen  from  the  Auxiliary 

Verbs, 
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Verbs,  or  from  the  Pronouns;  or,  as  it  might  be  expressed, that  the 
verbs  in  various  Languages  consist  of  a  Radical  part,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  verb,  and  of  another  part  representing  its  in- 
flexions, which  are  generally  derived  from  the  Auxiliary  Verb, 
though  sometimes  perhaps  from  the  Pronoun,  corresponding  with 
the  Auxiliary.  As  it  will  be  necessary  for  me,  in  the  progress 
of  my  Enquiries,  to  combine  the  consideration  of  the  words, 
which  belong  to  the  Elements  AM,  AB,  &c.,  and  AN,  AND,  &c., 
with  those,  which  belong  to  our  Element  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.,  I  shall 
first  offer  a  few  observations  on  these  Elements  AM,  AB,  &c., 
and  AN,  AND,  &c.,  in  order  to  prepare  the  Reader  for  the  due 
understanding  of  the  following  discussion. 

The  Element   AM,  AB,  AF,  AP,  AV,  denotes   Being  through  a 
wide  extent  of  Human   Speech.      We   shall   not  wonder   at  this 
fact,    when  we    learn,  that  it   supplies  the   name  for  Father  and 
Mother  through  a  great  variety  of  Languages.      Those,  who  have 
written  on  the  theory  of  Languages,  have  collected  these  terms, 
which  they  have  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  first  attempts 
of  the    Infant    to  utter   sounds    by    means  of   the  Lips — PA-PA, 
MA-MA,  &c.  &c.      I  shall  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  this, 
theory  at    present ;    but    I    shall  content  myself  with   producing 
certain    words,    belonging   to   the  Element  AM,  AB,    &c.,    which 
denote  Father  and  Mother — and  other  relations  of  Being.     I  shall 
compare  different  senses   of  these  words,    thus    denoting   Being, 
with  some  of  the  terms,  to  which  they  appear  to   belong;    and 
we  shall  find,  that  they  are  connected  with  ideas  attached  to  the 
Ground,  just  as  we  have   seen  in  other  instances,   in  which  the 
Hypothesis,    relating   to    the  Earth  or  Ground,  as    the  origin  of 
words,    has    been   maintained.     Whatever   may    be   the   fact,    as 
to  the  first  origin  of  this  race  of  words,  if  I   may  so  express  it, 
or  of  a  certain  portion  of  them ;  we  shall  find,  that  the  name  of 
the  Earth  or  Ground  is  attached  to  the  Element  AMA  in  the  most 

marked 
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marked  characters,  and  may  be  considered  as  predominating  in 
the  formation  of  words,  which  belong  to  it.  I  shall  therefore 
still  talk  of  the  Earth  or  Ground,  as  affording  the  origin  of  this 
race  of  words,  without  meaning  to  reject  a  theory,  which  is  indeed 
very  plausible,  and  which  might  be  admitted  to  a  certain  extent, 
without  disturbing  any  of  the  main  points  of  the  argument,  which 
I  shall  unfold  in  the  succeeding  discussion. 

The    word    which    signifies   a   Mother    in    Hebrew,  DK   AM, 
means,  in   its    original  sense,  as  Mr.   Parkhurst  imagines,  "  To 
"  Support,  Sustain,    Confirm."      It  occurs  not  as  a  verb  in  this 
sense;  but  it  means,  as  a  Noun,  "Posts,  pillars,  supporters  ;"  and 
it  likewise  means,  "  A  Mother,  either,"  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  from 
"  Supporting  the  child  in  her  womb,  or  afterwards  in  her  arms." 
She  is  called  Mother,  as  the  Chief— Main  Support  of  the  Family, 
from  which   it  arises,  and  on   which  it  depends.     The   two  suc- 
ceeding   senses    of  this  word    in    Mr.   Parkhurst's    Lexicon   are, 
•*  A  Metropolis,  or  Mother  City. — The  Mother  of  a  way,  the  place 
"  where  a  way  parts  into  several;"   where  the  word  is  taken  in 
its  original  sense  of  the  Chief  Main  City,  on  which  other  cities 
depend,  and  the  Chief — original    Spot,  from    which  other   spots 
arise.      We  know,  that  Father  and  Mother  are  perpetually  used  in 
this  metaphorical  sense,  which  in  some  instances  is  in  fact  their 
original  idea.      R.  Ainsworth  explains  Pater  in  one  sense  by  the 
"  Author,  or  Founder  of  a  Sect;"  where  in  the  term  Founder  we 
have  the  original  idea,  which  I  conceive  to  be  annexed  to   these 
words.     We  shall  all  acknowledge,  that  the  names  of  Father  and 
Mother  would  be  naturally  derived  from  the   Earth;   yet  perhaps 
we    should  not  agree  on   the    precise  notion,  with  which   these 
terms  were  connected   with  that   object.     We   should    suppose, 
that   they  were  derived  from  the  Earth,  as  the  great  source    of 
Vegetable  production,   as    that   which    Generates,    Produces,    &c. ; 
and  when  Mother  is  applied  to  the  Earth,  by  Metaphor,  from  its 

signifi- 
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signification  of  the  Mother  of  Animals,  we  perceive,  that  the  word 
is  obviously  referred  to  this  idea  of  Generation  and  Production : 

"  Common  Mother,  thou, 

"  Whose  womb  immeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
"  Teems  and  feeds  all." 

Here  the  idea  of  Mother  is  connected  with  the  Earth,  not  only 
as  the  Teeming  or  Producing  object,  but  as  that,  which  Feeds, 
or  Nourishes.  In  the  Latin  Parens,  from  Pario,  we  have  the  idea 
of  Producing.  Still  however  I  must  observe,  that  the  name  of 
Father  and  Mother,  though  taken  perhaps  directly  from  the  Earth, 
is  not  always  connected  with  this  obvious  and  natural  idea. 
Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  Hebrew  AM  DN  denoting 
Mother,  is  taken  from  or  is  connected  with  the  sense  of  the  Prop 
or  Support,  and  not  from  the  notion  of  Generating  or  Producing. 

In  Arabic,  the  corresponding  term  AM  J  has  various  senses, 
which   are   not  derived   from   the  idea  of  a   Mother,    but   which 
belong  to   the  original   notion.      Among    other  things   it   means 
"  That  in  which  any  thing  is  contained,  as  a  House,  Habitation, 
"  Sepulchre."     Here    we    are    brought   at    once   to   the   Ground, 
the  Spot,  on  which  persons  Dwell  —  Abide  —  Rest,  &c.  &c.      The 
word  likewise  signifies,  "  The  Root,  origin,  principle,  the  primary 
"cause  upon  which  any   thing  depends;"    where  it   means   the 
Base  or  Foundation.     The  word  is  directly  referred  to  its  original 
Spot,  when  it  is  connected   with   (j^>j&  Derin,  Withered.     The 
terms  (jjj£>  J  UMMI  Derin  signify, according  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
"  Ground  without  grass."      In  Greek,  AMMA,  or  AMMAS,  means 
a  Mother  and  a  Nurse,  and  likewise  the  Great  Mother,  Magna 
Mater,  Rhea,  the  Goddess  of  the  Earth,  "  Appa,  y  r^oq  xaci  y  MIJT^ 
''  XKTX  U7roxopi<rpa,   xtxi   y  'Psu'    ktytTot.i   xoci  Appas."      The    Hypothesis 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  race  of  words,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Theory  of  Languages,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is 
comprised  within  the  most  contracted  limits,  and  may  be  at  once 
explained   and   exhausted.      We    here   see,    that   AMMA,    (App»,) 

means 
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means  both  a  Mother  and  the  Earth,  or  the  Goddess  of  the  Earth. 
This  union  of  ideas,  which  we  should  conceive  to  be  most  obvious 
and  natural,  we  find  here  actually  to  exist  ;  and  we  have  only  to 
decide,  which  of  these  two  ideas,  the  Mother  or  the  Earth,  was 
the    original    one.      If  we   should    suppose,    that    the   name   for 
Mother  was  the  original,  and  that  it  was  derived  from  the  first 
labial  sounds  of  infants,  —  AM-UM—AB-UB,  MA-MA,  PA-PA, 
then  the  name  of  the  Earth  will  be  the  secondary  idea.     To  this 
Theory  I  have  no  objection.      I  have  only  to   add,  what  is  the 
great  fundamental  point  in  the  question,  that  the  name  of  this  im- 
portant object,  AM,  the  Earth,  when  it  was  once  formed,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  source,   would  operate,  as   it  does  on  other 
occasions,    according  to   my    hypothesis,    and    would   supply    the 
origin  of  the  various   words   belonging  to  the   Element;   except 
those  terms  directly  derived  from  the  primitive  idea.      Such  terms 
would    be    few    in    number  ;    and    therefore    the    Theory,  which 
supposes  that  the  names  for  Father  and  Mother,  belonging  to  the 
Element    AM,   AB,   &c.,   were  derived  from  the  labial  sounds  of 
Infants,  will  but  little  profit  us,  in  discovering  the  origin  of  words 
belonging   to  this    Element.     It    is   the   next  step,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  Etymological  enquiries;  and  unless  this  be 
added,   our  Theory,  however  true  it  may  be,   is    unavailing  and 
useless.      The    term    AMM^,    (A^a?,)    occurs    in    a   well-known 
passage,  preferred  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  which  Bochart  thus 
reads  : 

"  AMMAS 


KCCI 
"  Telchinum  Igneturaque  parens  Zaps  salsa  creata  cst." 

?,"  says  Bochart,  "  pro  Matre  deductum  ex  Syro  KEtf  IMMA 
"  vel  EM  MO,  quomodo  ex  KIN  ABBA  ATTTTX  pro  Patre  in  Hymno 
"  Callimachi  in  Dianam."  (Can.  lib.  I.  c.  7.) 

In  Arabic,  v>(  ^  ^  y.   AB>  ABA>  ABU>  BU>  signify  Father. 

In 
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In  Hebrew  3N  AB  signifies  a  Father.     Mr.   Parkhurst   gives    us, 
as  another  sense  of  this  Hebrew  word,  "A  first  author,  origin;" 
where  we  have  the  genuine  idea.      Mr.  Parkhurst  justly  refers  to 
this  Hebrew  word,  "  ABBOT,  ABBESS,  ABBEY."    The  Etymologists 
likewise  see,  that  the  Latin  ABA,  a  term  of  respect  from  the  younger 
to  the  Elder,  belongs  to  the  Eastern   name  of  Father ;    and  they 
produce   likewise    the    phrase  APPA   Pater,  (ATT^O,  Hareo.)     They 
remind   us  likewise  of  APFA,  or  APFIA,  (ATT^OS,  Suid.  ATTQIK,  Hes. 
Frater  vel  Soror,  velut  a  blandientibus  sic  appellantur,)  a  term 
of  Endearment,  with  which  Brothers  and  Sisters  are  addressed, 
where  we  have  the  Being  of  another  sort.      In  Greek  we  have 
likewise  Arphus,  (A.7r<pu?,  Pater,)  which  belongs  probably  to   the 
AB,  Father,  and  not  to  Phus,  ($uj,  a  $tw.)     Perhaps  the  Radical  of 
Phuo,    ($««<;,)  may  appear  in   the    present  tense,   and  not  in  the 
future,  Phuso,  (*ww.)     If  the  Radical  appears   in   the  future,   it 
belongs  to  Pater.     The  Element  AB,  AF,  &c.  supplies  the  name 
for  Father  in  the  Polyglott  Lord's  Prayer  in  various  Languages, 
as  in  the   Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  JEthiopic,  Amharic, 
Arabic,  Abyssinian,  &c.     We  shall    now  understand  the  origin  of 
the  Latin  AB,  and  the  Greek  APO,  (ATTO,)  denoting  the  Source  or 
Origin,  from  which   things  arise,  either   as    attached  to  the  AB, 
denoting  Father,  or  as  belonging,  without  that  intermediate  step, 
to   the  Element  AB,  AP,  signifying    the  Earth.     To  the  Element 
AM,  AV,  &c.,  denoting  the  Venerable  Female,  or  Male,  we  must 
refer  the  Latin  Anita,  Avia,  Av-us,  Av-Unculus,  At-Avus,  AB- 
Av-us,  the  Spanish  AMO,  Master  and  Mistress,  &c.   &c.      Hence 
we  have  the  word  EAM,  signifying  Uncle,  recorded  by   Skinner, 
•with  its  parallel  terms  Eame,  (Sax.)  Oom,  (Belg.)  Oheim,  Ohm,  £c. 
(Germ.)    Skinner  likewise  adds  the  German  Amme,  Nutrix.   Some 
justly  understand,    that  the   Latin   AMO    belongs   to    the  Eastern 
term  for  Mother,  AM. — The  Latin  Homo,  and  its  parallel  terms, 
must  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words.     Omnis  belongs  to  Homo. 

N  N  The 
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The   »   in   Homin-is  and  Omn-is  is   only  an    organical  addition 
to  the  m. 

I  conceive,  that  the  Element    AM,  AB,  &c.,  as  denoting  the 

Earth,  is  connected  with  the  Element  ch-  AM,  as  it  appears  in  the 

Greek   cft-AMAi,  (x«^««.)     The    Etymologists    understand,    that 

/i-UMi  belongs  to  this  Greek  word;  and  we  shall  see  from  hence, 

how  one  form  passes  into  the  other.      To  h-Uw-us  belongs  the 

English  word  h-OME,  with  its  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages, 

as    Ham,  Hcem,    (Sax.)     Habitatio,    Pagus,    Heym,  (Germ.)   &c. 

To  Ham   we  must  refer,  as  the   Etymologists  acknowledge,  the 

term   HAM-/<?£,   and    the   addition  to  the   names  of   Towns   and 

Villages,     as    HAM-ton,    NottingHAM,    &c.    &c.,    and    the    spot, 

near  to  which  and  at  which  I  am  writing  these  Discussions,  as 

Hing-HAU,  Harding-HAM,  &c.  &c.      The  English  word  AM,  the 

verb  of  Being,  is  derived  from  the  ft-OME,  A-AM,  &c.,  the  Dsvelling- 

place — the  certain  Place  or  Spot,  on  which  a  Person  is  Situated — 

Settled,  &c. ;   and  thus  *  To  AM,'  if  I  may  so  express  it,  or  '  To  Be,' 

means  precisely  the  same  as  Existere,  or  Sistere,  Sisti,  To  Be  in  a 

certain  Place — Station  or  Spot — To  be  Settled — Situated,  Stationed, 

Placed,  &c.     I   use  the    verb  in  the  Infinitive  mood    *  To  AM,' 

in  order  to  abstract  the  attention  of  the  Reader  from  its  familiar 

use,  as   a  verb  of  Being,  and  to  avoid  repeating  the  word  with 

that  sense   in    my   explanation,   when  it  is   used  in  the   Present 

Tense. — We  here  see,  that  the  verbs  of  Being,  AM  and  Is,  Esx, 

ESTA,  (Eng.  Lat.and  Span.)  &c.,  belong,  under  different  Elements, 

to  the  same  metaphor  of  Being  Placed,  Stationed,  Situated,  &c.  &c. 

The  Arabic   word  signifying   Mother,    J   AM,    has    precisely 

the  same  meaning,  in  one  of  its  senses,  as   the  English  /Z-OME, 

and    the    Saxon    /z-Avr,    "  Habitatio,    Mansio;"    as    it  denotes, 

according  to  Mr.  Richardson's  interpretation,   "  A   House,  Habi- 

"  tation."     Thus   we   see,  that  the  Arabic  AM,  the  Mother,  and 

the  English  AM,  To  Be,  convey  similar  ideas,  Sistor,  Sisto,  quasi 

Funda- 
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Fundamentum,  vel  prima  causa,  or  Sistor,  Sisto,  Existo,  in  certo 
loco,  quasi  Fundamento,  Sum.  The  Greek  Up-Archo,  from  Arche, 
the  Base,  the  Foundation,  or  Fixed  Spot,  on  which  any  thing  is 
Situated,  Settled,  Founded,  &c.,  (Y7ra^%w,  Initium  do, — Sum,  Existo, 
A^*?,  Principium,  Exordium,  Initium,  Fundamentum,')  will  at  once 
express  the  sense  of  AM,  the  Mother,  and  AM,  the  term  of  Being, 
as  connected  with  the  Foundation,  or  Fixed  Spot.  Let  us  mark 
the  preposition  UPO,  (fno,  Sub,)  which  we  shall  now  understand 
to  belong  to  our  .Element  AB,  AP,  &c.,  denoting  the  Base,  as  we 
have  seen  in  AB,  (Lat.)  APO,  (ATTO,)  &c.  In  Uper,  (TTT^,  Super,) 
as  likewise  in  the  English  Over,  UP,  we  have  the  idea  of  the 
same  Spot — the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  as  denoting  the  Top.  The 
notion  annexed  to  the  Top  and  Bottom,  as  the  Extreme  part 
of  any  thing,  is  only  a  different  mode  of  conceiving  the  same 
object.  We  see,  how  the  Elementary  forms  s-P  and  AP  are 
connected  in  UPO,  UPER,  (TTTO,  TTT^,)  and  s-UB,  S-UPER,  as  I  have 
supposed. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  term  HAVE,  under  the  form 
of  the  Element  AB,  AV,  &c.,  belongs  to  h-OME,  A-AM,  AM,  &c.f 
and  signifies  the  Possession  of  a  certain  Spot — Place,  &c.  The 
parallel  term  in  Latin,  HAB<?O,  actually  signifies,  as  R.  Ainsworth 
explains  it,  "To  Dwell,  or  Continue  in  a  place;"  from  whence,  we 
know,  comes  Habito,  with  its  parallel  terms  Habitation,  &c. ;  and 
in  another  sense  HAB^O  signifies,  as  the  same  Lexicographer  in- 
terprets it,  "  To  be  in  a  State,  To  go,  Stand,  or  be  affected," 
(Habere  bene,  Praeclare — Male,  &c.);  where  HAB-^O  and  AM  have 
precisely  the  same  sense.  We  observe,  that  in  the  above  inter- 
pretation, the  words  State  and  Stand,  "To  be  in  a  State,  To  Stand," 
present  to  us  the  very  metaphor,  from  which  the  term  is  derived ; 
namely,  that  of  a  Stand  or  a  Place,  to  '  Dzvell '  and  '  Continue  in.' 
We  perceive  too,  in  the  same  interpretation,  the  term  Be, 
"  To  Be,"  which,  we  know,  is  the  verb  of  Existence.  Let  us  mark 

the 
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the  term  Be,  which  belongs  to  this  race  of  words ;  when  the 
breathing  before  the  Radical  Consonant  is  lost,  as  BA,  &c.  The 
parallel  terms  to  Have,  are  Habban,  (Sax.)  Haban,(Goih.')  Haben, 
(Germ.)  Avoir,  Avere,  Aver,  (Fr.  Ital.  Span.)  Hebben,  (Belg.) 
Haffue,  (Dan.)  Habeo,  Abeis,  (Gr.  A&t;t  £%£<?,)  &c.  &c. — Under  the 
form  AF,  AV,  £c.,  we  find  a  similar  race  of  words  relating  to  the 
Place  of  Abode,  as  under  the  form  AM.  In  Scotch,  HOIF,  HOFF, 
HOVE,  HOUFF,  HUFE,  signify  'A  Hall — ABurial  Place,' or  the  Spot,  in 
which  a  Person  is  Settled — Situated — Abides,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Jamieson 
produces  this  word  HOIF,  &c.  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary,  and 
justly  refers  it  to  the  Saxon  Hofe,  Domus,  Spelunca,  Hof,  (Germ.) 
A  House,  and  in  Barbarous  Latin,  "  Hob-a,  Hov-a,  Hov-ia,  Villa, 
"  Praedium."  Wachter  derives  the  term  as  used  in  this  sense  from 
A.  S.  Hiw-an,  "  formare,  fabricare."  Our  familiar  word  How/, 
we  see,  belongs  to  the  above  terms.  HAFT  means  likewise,  in  the 
Scotch  Language,  "  Dwelling,  Place  of  Residence." 

The  Greek  ECHO,  (E^W,)  has  exactly  the  same  relation  to  ESTI, 
(EJ-T/,)  EST,  (Lat.)  Ez-owfl/,  (E^a*,)  which  Have  bears  to  Am. 
The  term  Have  is  used,  we  know,  to  denote  the  past  tense  of 
verbs,  as  I  Have  Loved ;  and  so  is  the  verb  of  Existence  used,  as 
lo  Sono  stato,  I  Am  been,  that  is,  I  Have  been,  Je  suis  Venu,  I  Am 
Come,  or  I  Have  Come,  where  Am  and  Have  are  both  used.  The 
Greek  ECHO,  (E%&>>)  is  used  to  denote  a  past  tense,  as  the  English 
Have,  &c.  is,  as  Ma&uv  E^w,  Hotrpots  E^w,  for  EpxQov,  Ewe^o-a,  I  Have 
learned,  I  Have  Done,  &c.  In  such  phrases  as  '  Vinculis  ilium 
"  constrictum  HABEO,"  AVTOV  e%M  &j<r«?,  '  I  Have  him,  (that  is, 
'  I  Hold  him)  bound,  I  Have  bound  him  ;'  we  see,  how  the  verb  of 
Possession  slides  into  the  signification  of  a  Past  Tense.  The  ideas 
annexed  to  AM  and  HAVE  are  inseparable  from  each  other,  both  in 
their  original  sense,  and  in  some  of  the  various  modes,  in  which 
they  are  applied. — In  my  observations  therefore  on  the  Element 
AM,  AB,  &c.,  I  shall  not  always  stop  to  enquire  whether  that  part 

of 
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of  verbs,  in  which  the  Element  AM,  AP,  is  found,  belongs  to  what 
we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  verb  of  Being,  or  the  verb  of 
Possession,  to  AM  or  to  HAVE.  In  French,  as  we  know,  the  verb 
of  Possession  is  oftentimes  best  translated  by  the  verb  of  Being,  as 
II  y  a,  There  Is,  There  Are,  It  Is;  II  y  Avoit,  There  Was,  There 
Were,  In  Spanish  the  Grammarians  justly  translate  the  tenses 
of  the  verb  of  Possession  used  impersonally,  Hay,  Havia,  &c.,  by 
There  Is,  There  Was,  Were,  &c.  The  writer  of  the  Grammar, 
now  before  me,  explains  Haver,  as  an  Impersonal,  by  "  To  Be  in 
"  what  concerns  a  Place."  On  other  occasions  in  Spanish  the 
use  of  the  verb  of  Possession  coincides  with  the  sense  of  the  verb 
of  Being  in  other  Languages,  as  'Havia  de  dar'  is  translated  by 
I  Was  to  give,  or,  as  we  might  say, '  I  Had  to  Give  ;'  and  in  French, 
1  }J Aie  a  Etudier'  is  translated  by  i\Am  to  study,'  which  might  be 
rendered,  '  I  Have  to  study.'  I  must  again  repeat,  that  HAVE  and 
AM  should  be  considered  only  as  different  forms  of  each  other, 
conveying  the  same  idea  of  Place — Situation,  &c. ;  and  they  differ 
in  nothing  but  in  this  respect,  that  HAVE  is  commonly  used  as  a 
transitive  verb,  as  the  Grammarians  would  call  it,  and  AM,  as  a 
Neuter  or  Passive,  I  HAVE,  AM.  Yet  this  minute  difference  of 
application  perpetually  disappears.  The  Latin  Habeo,  as  we  have 
seen,  like  the  parallel  word  in  modern  Languages,  passes  into  a 
neuter  sense,  and  means  AM  or  Be — "  To  Be  in  a  state  or  con- 
"dition,"  &c — c  Habere,  male'— To  Be  Badly.  We  know  too, 
that  the  Greek  E^w,  Habeo,  passes  likewise  into  the  neuter  sense, 
("  Adfectus  Sum,"}  and  signifies  I  AM,  Ewoatus  E^w,  I  HAVE  or  AM 
benevolently,  i.  e.  I  AM  disposed  benevolently,  &c.  The  forms 
of  AM  and  AB,  AV,  AF,  &c.,  are  sometimes  applied  indifferently 
in  the  transitive  and  the  neuter  or  passive  senses.  In  the  Welsh 
and  Armoric,  we  find  the  verb  of  Being,  or  the  verb  with  a 
Neuter  or  Passive  sense,  under  the  form  AF,  AV,  as  WYF,  Ov, 
I  Am;  and  in  Russian,  the  transitive  sense  appears  under  the 

form 
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form  AM,  as  lueio,  I  Have. — In  the  Hindostan  Dialect,  HOOVA 
means  I  AM.  In  Scotch,  as  we  have  seen,  HOIF,  HOFF,  &c. 
means  the  Hall,  the  place  in  which  a  Person  is  Situated  — 
Settled,  &c.,  and  HAFT,  "  Dwelling,  Place  of  Residence ;"  and  we 
find  likewise  two  verbs,  belonging  to  these  words,  one  of  which 
is  used  as  an  active  verb,  and  the  other  as  a  neuter.  HAIF  and 
HAVE  signify  To  Have;  and  HOVE,  HUFE,  HUFF,  signify  "To 
"  Lodge,  to  Remain,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it,  where  we 
see  the  neuter  sense  of  AM. 

.The  Element  AN,  ANC,  AND,  ANS,  ANT,   &c.  &c.    denotes 
Being — The  Man — The  Powerful  —  Illustrious  Man,  &c.,  and   is 
employed  to  express  Pronouns — verbs  of  Being,  &c.  &c.,  through 
the  whole  compass  of  Language.     I  do  not  attempt  to  decide  on 
the  original  idea  annexed  to  these  words.      I  shew  in  another  part 
of  this  work,  that  the  Element  AN,  ANC,  &c.  affords  a  great  race 
of  words,  which  signify  '  To  Hold,  Gripe,  Grasp,'  &c.,  as  Hand, 
Hank,  Hang,  &c.,  Uncus,  Unguis,  Onux,  (Ou|,)  &c. ;  and  we  know, 
that  some  of  the  terms  must  appear  in   Greek,  under  the  form 
of  our  Element  AGG,  AGC,  &c.,  as  Agcho^y/u,  Constringo,)  &c., 
which  will  shew  us,  how  the  forms  might  pass  into  each  other, 
and  how  the    races  of  words   under  both  these  forms    might  be 
related.      I  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  whether  this  relation  takes 
place ;  and  I  must  observe,  moreover,  that  the  terms,  under  the 
form  AN,  ANG,    &c.,   whatever  might  be  its  origin,   would  con- 
stitute, when   it  once  existed,  a  distinct  race   of  words,  with  a 
turn  of   meaning   peculiar   to  itself.     To   the    Element   AN,  as 
denoting  Man — The  Distinguished  Being,  &c.,  we  must  refer  the 
Greek  Ax-er,   AND-r-os,    (Av^,  At/^o;,)    Axnh-r-op-os,    (Avdguiros, 
Homo,)  AN#,  Ays  ax,  Axakt,  (Avx,  O  rex,  Aval,  AVOMTOS,  Rex,  ?j  Re- 
gina,  Herus,  Dominus.)    The  Axax  is  nothing  but  The  Man — The 
ANAX  ANorow,  (Ai/a£  Avfyuv,)  The  Distinguished  Man  among  Men. 
The  X  and  KT,  in  Axax  and  Axakt,  seem  to  be  only'organical 
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additions  to  the  N,  as  the  D  and  T  in  ANDHW  and  Axrhropos. 
If  the  name  of  Man  should  be  derived  from  the  idea  ofiheSeizer — 
the  Griper — the  Strong  Being ;  then  the  form  and  idea  of  ANAKS, 
(Am|,)  would  coincide  with  ONUX,  (Ou|,)and  AND — ANT  in  Axoros, 
A^ihropos,  (Av^of,  AvfywTTOf,)  with  HAND,  &c.  The  Er  in  An-Er 
belongs  to  the  Element  AR,  denoting  Being ;  and  it  is  retained,  we 
see,  in  And-  AR-o^. — The  Anthr,  in  Anthr-op-os,  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  Aner,  and  the  OP  should  be  referred  to  the  Element 
AP,  denoting  Being.  I  shall  shew,  in  another  Volume,  that  the 
Element  ARM  or  ARP  denotes  Man  likewise  ;  and  the  only 
difficulty  is  to  decide,  whether  Rop  may  not  be  the  second  part  of 
the  compound,  instead  of  Op.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in 
Merops,  Merop-os,  (Mifofy,  Divisam  vocem  habens,  Me^oms,  Hominum 
Epith.  Homines,)  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Meiro,  (Met^ca, 
Divido,)  To  Divide,  and  Ops,  (O^,)  the  Voice ;  but  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  MR,  denoting  Man,  arjd  RP,  or  AP,  bearing  a  similar 
meaning.  The  Latin  Homo,  as  we  have  seen,  is  attached  to 
the  Element  AM,  AP,  &c.  In  English  we  have  Hine,  Hind,  which 
belongs  to  AN^r,  (AKI^.)  In  Hebrew  t^JK  ANS  signifies  Man,  and 
so  it  does  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  In  Arabic,  (j*Jl  Ans  or  Ins  signifies 
Mankind,  and  ^UJl  Insan  means  likewise  "  Man  and  Mankind." 
In  the  English  AUNT  and  \jNC-le,  we  see  the  Element  ANC,  ANT, 
&c.  denoting  Being.  The  UNCUL-WS  in  Av-UwcuL-us,  belongs  to 
UNCLE.  In  Syriac,  ANTTA  signifies  a  Woman;  and  in  Arabic,  Ujf 
ANSA  or  UNSA  is  a  Woman,  Female.  In  Irish,  AINDEAR  is 
a  Young  Woman.  (See  Lhuyd  sub  voce  Mullet;  and  Vallancey's 
Gramm.  p.  67.  Ed.  2.)  The  Latin  ENS  was  adopted  from  the 
Greek  Oon — On,  Ont-os,  &c.  (&v,  owct,  Ov,  Ovro$,  &c. )  I  have  given 
some  of  the  more  general  terms,  denoting  Being,  under  the 
Element  AN,  &c. ;  but  the  Pronouns — Verbs — Participles,  belonging 
to  it,  will  be  noted  in  the  progress  of  these  Enquiries. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the   terms  expressing 

Being, 
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Being,  under  our  Element  AC,  AD,  &c.,  I  must  beseech  the  Reader 
diligently  to  observe,  that  the  origin,  from  which  the  races  of 
words  denoting  Being,  under  these  different  Elements,  are  supposed 
to  be  derived,  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  truth  of  the  dis- 
cussion, which  is  employed  in  unfolding  the  existence  of  such  terms, 
and  in  detailing  their  relation  to  each  other.  If,  for  example, 
the  Reader  should  not  imagine,  that  the  race  of  words,  denoting 
Being,  under  our  Element  AC,  AD,  &c.,  belongs  to  the  EARTH  ; 
the  facts  which  I  detail,  respecting  the  existence  of  these  words, 
and  of  their  affinity  with  each  other,  remain  precisely  the  same. 
The  Reader  may  either  suppose,  that  the  evidence,  which  1  have 
given  for  their  connection  with  the  EARTH,  EsT/a,  &c.  &c. 
(E<rr/«,)  &c.  is  not  sufficiently  strong  and  convincing;  or  he  may 
think,  that  the  nature  of  the  question  will  not  admit  of  any  proof, 
sufficient  to  establish  a  position  of  this  kind.  In  other  races  of 
words,  we  are  almost  perpetually  able  to  discover  some  peculiar 
vein  of  meaning  in  the  terms  examined,  which  present  to  us  the 
original  idea,  and  lead  us  to  the  primitive  spot,  from  whence  they 
were  derived.  But  in  this  race  of  words  we  can  expect  only  to 
see  the  bond  of  union,  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
idea,  preserved  in  a  few  terms  ;  and  thus  the  evidence  of  their 
origin,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  will  of  necessity  be  obscure 
and  imperfect.  When  the  idea  of  This  or  That  Existing  Being 
was  once  attached  to  certain  terms,  they  would  propagate  a  race 
of  words  belonging  to  each  other,  in  which  only  the  secondary 
sense  of  This  or  That  Being  would  appear,  while  the  primary  idea 
of  Existence,  as  belonging  to  Place — to  Sisto,  &c.,  if  such  should  have 
been  the  origin,  would  be  entirely  lost.  The  writer  is  aware  of 
these  difficulties  ;  and  he  has  only  to  observe,  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  perform  all  which  the  case  would  admit.  It 
became  his  duty,  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  to  unfold  the  relation 
of  certain  terms  to  each  other,  which  denote  Being,  under  the 

Element 
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Element  AC,  AD,  &c. ;  and  this  part  has  been  accomplished,  I  trust, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  enquiring  Philologist,  in  a  series  of 
numerous  and  striking  facts,  which  were  before  altogether  hidden 
and  unknown.  As  these  words  for  Being  or  Existence  must  be 
derived  from  some  primary  idea,  I  have  suggested,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  my  enquiry,  that  the  original  notion  was  probably 
that  of  Place,  which  directly  connects  it  with  the  Ground,  or 
EARTH.  I  have  shewn,  what  every  one  must  acknowledge,  that 
this  union  of  ideas  between  Place  and  Being  actually  occurs  in 
the  very  word  Existence,  and  in  other  terms  belonging  to  our 
Element  AC,  AD,  &c.  All  this  is  plain  and  probable ;  yet  I  am  still 
aware,  that  the  primary  idea,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  be  recalled 
to  our  view  in  a  few  examples  only;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
discussion  consists  in  discovering  the  relation  of  the  terms  to  each 
other,  when  they  are  used  in  their  familiar  secondary  sense 
of  This  or  That  Being,  Thing,  &c.  I  shall  therefore  direct  my 
attention  to  the  detail  of  these  facts,  which  exhibit  this  secondary 
idea,  and  which  I  regard  as  the  essential  part  of  the  discussion  ; 
though  I  shall  not  fail  to  introduce  any  proofs,  presenting  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  my  enquiry,  which  I  may  conceive  to  be 
illustrative  of  the  primary  idea  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 


oo  AC/D, 
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VC,  AD,  AG,  &c. 


Verbs  denoting  Existence,  or 
Verbs  of  Being,  derived  from 
the  idea  of  that,  which  is 
Placed— Set— Situated— Stands 
up,  &c. 


Isi-amai.  (Gr.)  I  am  Placed, 
Situated,  I  Stand  up,  &c.  I  am. 

Esr-ar.  (Span.)  To  be  in  a 
Place,  To  Be,  as  an  auxiliary 
verb. 

*Sr-are.  (Hal.)  To  Stand,  To 
Be. 

EST,  ESTI,  Es,  Ess-er,  Is,  IST, 
AST,  ESTE,  &c.  (Lat.  and 
Fr.  Gr.  Span.  Saxon  and 
Belg.  Goth,  and  Germ.  Pers. 
Russ.  &c.)  — 

Is.  (Eng.)  Or  To  Be. 


ISH.  (Heb.)  Existence,  Substance, 

Reality. 

IS.  (Heb.)  Is,  Are,  Was,  Were. 
AIS—  AISA.  (Heb.)  A  Being  or 

thing  Subsisting   or  Existing, 

Man,     Woman,    Each,     any 

one. 

ATA,  ATA,  As,  Is.  (Irish.)  Is. 
ATA—  AT  A—  Is.  (Gal.)  Is. 
OES,  Si.  (Welsh.)  Is. 
Ez,  YSY,  OTTE,  YDZHI.  (Corn.) 

7*. 
Ez=Eo,  So.  (Armor.)  7s. 

50,  SE.  (Anc.  Ital.)  I  am,  thou 
art. 

SE.  (Gipsey.)  Is. 

51.  (Sax.)  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is. 
A  S=Um,  ES-Um.  (Lat.)  1  am. 
ES=M*,HsT=Af.  (Russ.  &  Pers.) 


,  AS=Ow.  (Irish.)  I  Am. 


1  SHALL  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  our  Element  AC,  AD, 
AG,  AJ,  AK,  AQ,  AS,  AX,  AZ,  as  it  relates  to  Being,&c.;  and  first 
I  shall  consider  the  verb  of  Being,  EST,  Is,  &c.,  which  I  have 
supposed  to  belong  to  such  terms  as  Ezomai,  Isr-emi,  (Efypat, 
Sedeo,  I<TTIJJU;,  Statuo,)  and  to  convey  precisely  the  same  idea,  as 
that  annexed  to  the  term  Exist,  which  means,  Quod  Sistit,  or 
Sistitur,  What  is  Placed — Situated,  &c.  &c.  The  verb  of  Being, 
Is,  and  its  parallels,  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  Languages  ; 

as 
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as  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  French;  the  Dialects  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic,  in  Persian,  Hebrew,  and  in  the 
Celtic  and  Hindostan  Dialects.  In  Latin,  the  Element  AS,  &c. 
appears  in  Es,  EST,  EST/J,  Ess^m,  Ess*.  In  the  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Eso  is  written  for  Ero;  and  this  might  lead  us 
to  conclude,  that  Eram  was  quasi  EsAm.  In  Greek  we  have 
Eis,  ESTI,  EsT-orc,  EST-OH,  Esmen,  ESTE,  EISI,  (E<p,  <•/?,  vel  E<,  e<m, 
SITTOV,  ta-rov,  i<rpiv,  e<rre,  E«T<,)  Es  omai,  &C. — IsTHI,  Eso,  ESTE,  &C. 
(Ecropai,  &c.  l<rdt,  vel  £<ro,  etrrw,  &c.)  In  Italian  we  have  Essere,  &c.; 
and  in  the  Participle,  we  have  Slato,  which  is  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  the  idea  of  Place  or  Position.  In  Spanish,  as  I  have 
observed,  we  have  Esxar,  To  be,  which  is  acknowledged  likewise 
to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Position ;  and  there  is  another  verb, 
Ser,  To  be,  Sot,  1  am,  the  second  and  third  persons  of  which  are 
Eres,  and  Es.  In  the  third  person  of  the  Italian,  E,  He  Is,  the  5" 
is  lost;  though  it  is  preserved,  as  we  see,  in  the  Spanish  Es.  In 
French  we  have  ESTRE  or  ETRE,  Es,  EST,  Eies,  Erois,  &c. — 
ETE,  &c.  Some  of  the  French  Etymologists  tell  us,  that  this 
verb  of  Being,  with  its  various  tenses,  derives  its  origin  from 
three  different  sources,  as  Suis  from  Sum — Fus  from  Fui,  and 
Eire  from  Stare.  They  inform  us,  moreover,  that  Stare  was  used 
for  Eire,  as  in  Horace  : 

"  Hoc  miscraj  plebi  Stabat  commune  sepulcrtim." 

They  add  likewise,  that  in  the  ancient  French  writers,  ESTRE  is 
used  for  Stare,  as  in  Froissard  ESTANT  sur  ses  pieds.  An  adjacent 
word  to  this  in  the  Dictionary  of  Menage,  is  ETREE  or  Esjree, 
Chemin,  A  Road,  Path;  which  we  see  at  once  brings  us  to  the 
Ground — the  Spot,  from  which  I  suppose  the  term  under  a 
similar  form,  ETRE,  to  be  taken. 

The  Etymologists  have  produced  the  parallel  terms  to  the 
English  Is,  as  the  Saxon  and  Belgic  Is,  the  Gothic  and  German 
IST,  the  Greek  ESTI,  (E<TT;,)  and  the  Latin  EST.  In  the  Russian 
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Dialect  of  the  Sclavonic,  we  have  Esme,  ESE,  ESTE,  for  Sum,  Es, 
EST;  where  in  ESME  we  see  the  true  form  of  the  Latin  Esum. 
In  Persian,  Am,  Ai,  AST,  Em,  or  Aim,  ED,  or  AID, — And,  J  &c. 
mean  '  I  am,  Thou  art,'  &c.  and  ^jJC*iJ>  HAST^W  or  HSTW  signifies 
To  Be.  The  present  tense  of  this  verb  is  a  compound  of  Am  and 
Hsx,  HsT=AM,  I  am,  where  there  is  the  same  compound,  which 
I  have  supposed  to  exist  in  Es-L7m. 

There    is   some    difficulty,   which  on    the  first  view    presents 
itself,  on    deciding   on   the  Auxiliary  verb  Sum,  and  its   parallels 
under  that   form.     We  all  agree,  I  imagine,  that  S=Um  and  Am 
belong  to  each  other;   and  they  might  be  connected  by  supposing 
the  loss  or  the  addition  of  the  s  in  the  forms  of  the  Element  S  =  M, 
AM,  or  5=AM.     In  this  case  the  5  would   not  be  significant.     We 
see,  however,  in    the  ancient    Latin  word    Es=Um,    that  the   ES 
appears   to  be   a  separate  and    significant  portion,    belonging    to 
AS,  EST,  &c. ;   and  this  is  confirmed  by  observing  the  same  form 
in  the  Sclavonic  Es=M? — the  Greek  Es=Men,  (Eo-^v,)  and  the  law 
of  formation  in   the  Persian  HsT  =  M,  which  is  unequivocally  HST, 
or  EST,  the  verb  of  Being,  belonging  to  the  Element  AS,  and  AM, 
or  AM.    This  Persian  form  I  imagine  to  represent  precisely  the  law 
of  formation  in  the  Latin  ES-t/m,  or  AS-C7m;  and  we  shall  per- 
ceive, in  the  progress  of  our  Enquiries,  that  every  thing  confirms 
this  idea.      Thus  then  AS=L7m,  Es,  Esr,  S=Umus,  ESTIS,    AS=17«£, 
are  quasi  ES=l/m,  Es,  EST,  ES=Umus,  EST/S,  *S=Unt;    and  hence 
we  see,  that   the  Auxiliary   verb    is  made    up   of  three   different 
Elements,   or  of  three  different  forms  of  Auxiliary  verbs,  as  AS, 
AM,  AN ;     and    we   shall   find,    that    these    Elements,    with    the 
addition    of   the   Element    AR,    compose    the    inflexions    of     the 
Auxiliary    and    other    verbs    in    a    great    variety   of  Languages, 
together  with  the  Pronouns,  &c.   &c.     The   Element    AR   should 
probably  be  considered,  as  belonging  to  the  AS.     We  have  seen, 
that  Ero  was  originally    Eso,   and   in    ancient    Language    the  S 
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frequently  appears,  where  R  is  now  written,  as  Asa,  Honos,  for 
Ara,  Honor.  We  see  the  form  of  the  Auxiliary  verb,  as  belonging 
to  the  Element  AM,  distinct  in  the  English  AM,  the  Gothic  IM 
or  AM,  the  Saxon  EOM,  the  Persian  AM  J  and  the  Greek  EIMI, 


&c.j    unless    we    should    imagine,    as    I    have    sometimes 
thought,  that  the  Greek  Eimi,  (E<p,)  was  originally  Ej-Af/',  as  in 
ES-Um;   yet  in  the  ^olic  Emi,  and  the  Doric  Emmi,  (Hp,  /Eol. 
Eftw/,    Dor.)    we    see    nothing   of    this    form.      In     Hebrew,   r\W 
ISH    denotes,  says    Mr.  Parkhurst,    Existence,  Substance,   Reality, 
as  the  general  idea;    and    in  the  first  sense,51''  IS   means,  as  he 
says,   "Is,   Are,   Was,  Were."     This  word  contains  every  thing 
to  illustrate  my  Hypothesis.    Mr.  Parkhurst,  we  perceive,  not  only 
explains  it  by  Existence,  but  by  Subsistence  ;  where  we  see  the  more 
original   idea,    connected   likewise    with    the    same    metaphor    of 
Sisto.    This  Hebrew  word  affords  the  appropriate  terms,  perpetually 
recurring  in   that  Language,  for  Man  and   Woman,  or  Being  in 
general.      "As  a  N."  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,   "with  a  formative  K, 
"  ttf'N  fern.  ntPK  dropping  the  ',"  A,  AIS—  ASH—  I,  "A  Being,  or 
"  thing,  Subsisting  or  Existing.  —  "  It  may  be  and  frequently  is  ren- 
"  dered,  Each,  Every  one''     This  is  precisely  the  idea,  which  I  have 
annexed  to  the  origin  of  Hie,  Is,  ISTE,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c.     Mr.  Park- 
hurst  refers  to  this  word,  Is,  YES,  (Eng.)   in  which  he  is  right, 
and  likewise  Ice,  which   is  considered  on  another  occasion.     The 
connection    of   this    Hebrew     word    with    other    terms    in    that 
Language  will  be  particularly  examined  in  a  future  page. 

In  detailing  all  that  can  be  known  respecting  the  formation  of 
verbs,  we  must  proceed  with  caution  in  the  enquiry  ;  and  in 
analysing  their  different  parts,  we  must  endeavour  to  discover  the 
office  performed  by  these  parts,  and  to  trace  their  progress  from 
the  most  simple  state  to  the  more  complicated  forms.  We  are 
not  to  expect,  that  we  can  determine  with  precision  on  all  occa- 
sions the  original  meaning  of  each  part,  or  that  any  system  can  be 
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adopted,  which  will  explain  all  the  varieties  of  their  formation. 
I  mean  only  to  observe  some  general  facts  respecting  their  construc- 
tion, which  have  not  been  sufficiently  understood,  and  which  will 
exhibit  to  us,  in  the  strongest  point  of  view,  how  intimately  the 
different  kinds  of  Human  Speech  are  connected  with  each  other  in 
their  essential  and  fundamental  properties.  I  mean  to  shew,  that 
the  Verbs  in  various  Languages,  where  different  inflexions  are 
used  to  mark  different  tenses,  may  be  considered  as  compounds ; 
one  part  of  which  is  the  Radical  expressing  the  action  of  the 
verb,  and  the  other  part,  constituting  the  inflexion,  is  derived  from 
the  Auxiliary  verb  of  Being,  and  performs  the  same  office  as  that 
verb.  Thus  various  Languages,  with  verbs  having  inflexions, 
as  the  Latin,  Greek,  &c.,  are  founded  on  the  same  principles  as 
our  own  ;  the  great  business  of  which  is  performed  by  Auxiliary 
verbs,  and  the  word  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb  ;  except 
that  in  one  case  the  Auxiliary  verb  has  been  joined  with  that 
word,  and  in  the  other  it  is  separate.  This  idea  is  obvious,  and 
has  accordingly  been  adopted ;  yet  our  enquirers  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  extent  or  the  genuine  principles  of  the  process, 
by  which  this  formation  has  been  effected ;  and  the  present  ob- 
servations may  be  considered,  as  supplying  the  curiosity  of  the 
Reader,  with  a  new  theme  of  meditation,  on  the  constitution  of 
Languages.  The  first  object  to  which  we  should  direct  our 
attention  is  the  Auxiliary,  and  this  should  be  examined  with  great 
care  and  diligence.  The  Auxiliary  verb  itself  is  subject  to  in- 
flexions, and  therefore  we  may  sometimes  expect  to  find  a  com- 
position, of  a  kind  similar  to  that,  which  takes  place  in  ordinary 
verbs ;  namely,  of  one  part  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb, 
and  the  inflexion  or  the  verb  of  Being  in  a  simpler  state.  This 
composition  will  only  differ  from  that  in  ordinary  verbs  by  the 
union  of  two  parts,  expressing  the  same  idea  of  Being,  either  under 
the  same  or  different  Elements.  Nay,  even  this  inflexion  itself, 

or 
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or  the  verb  of  Being  in  its  more  simple  state,  may  still  be  a 
compound,  formed  of  the  same  or  similar  materials,  which  may 
likewise  be  separated  from  each  other.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
speak  as  distinctly  as  I  can  on  this  subject,  and  to  proceed  with 
the  analysis  as  far  as  I  am  able,  without  losingmy  own  meaning 
in  the  minuteness  of  the  enquiry.  All  this,  I  trust,  will  be  suf- 
ficiently intelligible,  when  it  is  illustrated  by  the  example  before 
us,  Sum,  Es-[7m,  &c.  &c. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  made  some  enquiries  into  the  com- 
position of  verbs,  in  which  many  facts  were  disclosed,  before 
little  understood ;  and  in  which  the  general  principles  of  the 
question  may  be  regarded  as  justly  established,  though  they  were 
not  so  fully  unfolded,  under  such  various  points  of  view,  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  may  perhaps  seem  to  demand.  I  have  there 
supposed,  with  some  others,  that  the  inflexions  of  verbs  were 
originally  Pronouns;  and  when  in  the  present  discussion  I  con- 
sider them  as  verbs,  still  the  same  fundamental  idea  is  preserved  ; 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  to  which  of  these 
parts  of  Speech  the  addition  of  Inflexion  should  be  ascribed,  or 
rather  it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  distinction  between  the  two.  I  shew, 
that  the  Pronouns  and  the  Verbs  belong  to  the  same  Elements, 
and  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,  discharging  different 
offices.  Now  this  difference  of  office  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
before  Languages  have  assumed  a  regular  form  ;  and  therefore  it 
would  be  idle  in  some  cases  to  attempt  a  distinction  of  this  nature  ; 
when  we  refer  to  these  simple  and  original  forms,  from  which 
the  composition  of  Languages  has  arisen.  I  must  observe  more- 
over, that  the  arrangement  of  such  Grammatical  distinctions 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  my  Enquiries,  which  relates 
only  to  Elementary  forms  and  Elementary  meanings.  It  is  my 
business  to  discover  the  Elementary  character  and  idea,  as  abs- 
tracted from  the  various  modifications  of  meaning  and  office,  into 

which 
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which  they  may  pass  in  the  formation  of  words. — When  that  has 
been   duly   performed,   the  duties  of  my  office  terminate.     Still, 
however,  I  have  thought  it  expedient  on  some  occasions  to  attempt 
these    Grammatical    distinctions,   and   to   adopt  that   phraseology 
which  is  familiar  to  other  Philologists.      We  may  observe  indeed, 
that   in    some    cases   those  distinctions,    when    strongly  marked, 
may  be  considered  as  important  points   in  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussion.— We    shall  find,   that  some  Languages  are  even  distin- 
guished from   others   by  this  circumstance,  that  the  addition   or 
Inflexion  to  the  verb  has  been  directly  taken  from  that  part  of 
Speech,  called   by  all   Grammarians   the   Pronoun.      If  it   should 
likewise  appear,  from  evidence  sufficiently  distinct,  that  in  some 
other   Languages  the    Inflexion   of  the  ordinary  verbs  is  derived 
from    that  part  of  Speech,   which  Grammarians   would  agree  to 
denominate  the  Verb  of  Being,  this  distinction  is    important  to 
be  exhibited  ;  as  from  such  facts  we  obtain  a  strong  characteristic 
difference  between  those  Languages,  in  which  they  are  found  to 
exist. 

Let  us  again  place  before  us  the  present  tense  of  the  Latin  verb 
of  Being,  AS-AUM,  Es,  EST,  AS-UMUs,  ESTIS,  AS-UNT  ;  and  let  us 
take  the  first  state  of  the  composition  in  this  word.  In  examining 
the  ordinary  verbs,  and  the  verb  of  Being  itself,  in  other  tenses, 
we  shall  at  once  see,  that  a  law  of  Inflexion  exists,  which  must  be 
referred  to  UM,  Es,  EST,  UMUS,  ESTIS,  UNT  ;  or  to  the  Elements 
AM  for  the  first  person;  AS,  AT,  &c.  for  the  second  and  third 
singular;  AM  joined  with  AS,  &c.  for  the  first  plural;  AS,  AT,  &c. 
joined  to  itself  for  the  second  plural  ;  and  AN,  ANT,  &c.  for  the 
third.  Thus  in  Leg=A.M,  Leg=A.s,  At,  Leg~Auus,  Leg=Aris,  Leg= 
ANT,  we  unequivocally  see,  that  AM,  As,  AT,  AMUS,  ATIS,  ANT, 
are  additions  to  the  part  Leg,  which  represents  the  action  of  the 
verb;  and  that  they  correspond  with  UM,  Es,  EST,  UMUS,  ESTIS, 
UNT.  Now  this  would  be  enough  to  convince  us,  that  the 
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Auxiliary,  as  it  appears  in  S=UM,  S=UMUS,  S=UNT,  and  in  S=!M,  S=Is, 
S=Ix,  S=!MUS,  S=!TIS,  S=!NT,  \vas  a  compound,  in  which  S  was  a 
separate  part}  and  that  UM,  Es,  EST,  UMUS,  ESTIS,  UNT,  IM,  Is, 
IT,  IMUS,  ITIS,  INT,  represented  in  fact  the  simpler  form  of  the 
Auxiliary  Verb.  But  we  have  seen  in  Persian,  that  the  present 
tense  of  the  Auxiliary  is  AM,  Ai,  (which  I  conceive  to  be  quasi  Aj, 
corresponding  with  Es,  Lat.  Eis,  E<?,  &c.)  AST,  AIM,  AID,  AND, 
I  AM,  Thou  ART,  He  Is,  We,  Ye,  They  are  ;  and  we  now  per- 
ceive, that  this  form  coincides  with  UM,  Es,  EST,  UM,  EST,  UNT, 
of  the  Latin  UM,  Es,  EST,  UM-lfr,  Esr-Is,  UNT. 

Thus  then  we  understand,  that  UM,  Es,  EST,  UM,  EST,  UNT, 
is  the  simplest  and  first  state  of  the  Latin  Auxiliary,  and  that  the 
\Ju=Us  and  EST=/S  are  compounds.  We  may  represent  therefore 
the  simplest  state  by  AM,  AS,  &c.,  AS,  &c.,  AM,  AS,  &c.  AN, 
ANT,  &c.  Now  I  conceive,  that  the  AS  or  Es,  as  we  see  it  in 
Es=Um,  denotes  Being,  and  bears  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
the  Urn,  which  Leg  does  to  Am  in  Leg=Am;  and  that  the  one 
denotes  '  I  Am=Being  '  as  the  other  does  'I  Am -Reading.'  The}' 
differ  only  in  the  circumstance  of  the  Verb  of  Being  being  added 
to  another  term,  expressing  Being,  either  under  different  or  the 
same  Elements;  as  *"S=Um  or  Es=Um,  and  EST=!S.  We  see, 
that  in  the  present  teivse  of  the  Auxiliary,  as  it  is  now  written, 
the  composition  of  AS  and  the  Auxiliary  only  appears  in  the  first 
persons  singular  and  plural,  *S=Um,  "S=Umus;  and  we  see  more- 
over, that  the  vowel  breathing  before  the  S  is  lost.  But  in 
another  tense  we  have  the  vowel  breathing  before  the  AS,  as  in 
Ess^Em;  and  we  find  moreover,  that  the  composition  of  Ess  with 
the  auxiliary  EM.ES,  ET,  EMUS,£TIS,  ENT,  remains  through  all  the 
persons;  as  ESS=£M,  Ess=Es,  Ess=ET,  ESS=EMUS,  Ess=Exis,  Ess  = 
ENT.  We  here  see  the  auxiliary  Em,  Es,  Est,  Emus,  Etis,  Ent,  similar 
to  the  form  Um,Es,  Est,Umus,  Estis,  Unt.  Again,  in  the  imperfect 
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Er-Ant,  we  have  the  Er  prefixed  to  the  Auxiliary  Am,  As,   At, 
Amus,  Alls,  Ant. 

The  Ess  in  Ess-Em  is  plainly  the  part  denoting  Being,  and 
it  coincides  in  form  with  Ess-^.  The  Er  in  Er=Am  is  probably 
quasi  Es=^m,  as  the  Ero  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  anciently 
written  Eso.  Thus,  then,  as  S=Um  is  Es=Um,  and  Ero,  Eso,  if 
Er=Am,  S=Im,  S=Umus,  and  S=Unt,  are  quasi  Es=Am,  and  Es=Im,  Es- 
Umus,  Es-Urit,  we  shall  have  all  the  tenses  regularly  compound  of 
Es  and  the  Auxiliary  Am,  &c.,  except  that  the  Am  does  not  appear 
in  the  first  person  of  the  future  Ero  or  Eso,  nor  the  composition 
of  Es  in  some  persons  of  the  present.  Vossius,  however,  has 
given  us  an  ancient  form  for  the  present  tense,  in  which  the 
composition  of  AS  with  the  Auxiliary  appears  in  all  the  persons, 
as  Es-Um,  Es=Is,  Ess=It,  Es^Umus,  Es-Itis,  Es=Unt;  where  we  see 
the  Es  or  Ess  is  annexed  to  the  Auxiliary  Urn,  Is,  It,  Umus,  Itis, 
Unt.  We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  our  Enquiries,  a  similar  kind 
of  composition ;  and  the  Persian  verb  ^jJC*J&  HSTN,  or  HASTAN, 
To  be,  exhibits  an  acknowledged  union  of  this  species.  The  pre- 
sent tense  of  this  verb  is  HST=M,  Hsr=Y,  HST,  HsT=Im,  HsT-Td, 
HsT=Nd,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be,  as  all  verbs  are  in  Per- 
sian, a  composition  of  the  part  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Verb 
and  the  Auxiliary.  The  third  person  singular,  Hyst,  may  either  be 
considered  as  a  compound,  or  as  existing  in  its  simple  state.  The 
composition  of  the  Latin  ES=UM,  in  the  Plural  Es=Uivi-t&,  is, 
according  to  the  analogy  here  exhibited,  HST=!M;  but  the  office 
which  Us  performed  is  not  quite  apparent.  It  was  added  probably 
to  distinguish  it  from  Es=U>»  in  the  singular,  and  the  Us  might 
denote  Being,  as  the  ES  does  at  the  beginning.  If  that  should 
have  been  the  fact,  the  addition  of  Us  is  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  Es,  by  being  put  after  instead  of  before  the  verb  of  Being. 
In  EST=!S,  if  we  have  the  same  union,  as  in  Hsr=Td,  the  EST 
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represents  the  HYST,  denoting  Being,  and  the  Is  is  the  verb  of 
Being.  Perhaps,  however,  the  first  part,  Est,  originally  expressed 
the  verb  of  Being,  and  Is  is  an  addition  after  it,  as  the  Us  un- 
doubtedly is  in  the  word  Es=Um-Us.  The  Preterite  Fui  belongs 
to  the  Element  AF,  or  FA,  denoting  Being.  In  the  other  parts  of 
the  tense  we  have  Fu-Isti,  Fu=It,  &c.,  where,  in  the  ISTI,  IT, 
IMUS,  ISTIS,  UNT,  we  have  the  same  form  which  I  have  now 
exhibited. — The  Er,  we  know,  is  inserted  before  the  Unt,  as  Er- 
Unt,  Fu=Erunt;  and  Ere  appears  by  itself,  Fu-Ere,  where  in  the 
first  we  have  the  same  combination  as  in  the  Erunt  of  the 
Future;  and  in  the  second  the  Ere  is  the  simpler  form,  as  in  the 
Latin  Ero,  and  the  Italian  Era,  Eri,  Era,  I  was,  &c.  In  the  Fu* 
Eram,  Fu=Erim,  Fu=Ero,  Fu=hsem,  we  have  compounds  of  Fu, 
and  Eram,  Ero,  and  Essem. 

In  the  other  Latin  verbs,  we  plainly  see,  as~I  before  suggested, 
that  they  are  compounds  of  the  part,  which  expresses  the  idea, 
conveyed  by  the  Verb,  and  of  the  Auxiliary  Verb.  As  Am=As, 
Am- AT,  &c.  Mon=Es,  Morc=ET,  &c.  are  compounds  of  Am,  and 
Mon,  signifying  to  'Love'  and  'Advise/  and  of  As,  AT,  AMUS,  Axis, 
ANT,  Es,  ET,  EMUS,  ETIS,  ENT,  which  express  the  Auxiliary 
verb  Es,  EST,  UMUS,  ESTIS,  UNT.  The  AM,  or  AM,  we  see,  does  not 
appear  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  tense,  but  it  does  in  most 
of  the  other  tenses  of  the  active  voice,  as  Legeb=AM,  Leg=A.M, 
Leger=E>M,  &c.  &c. ;  and  thus  we  have  in  Leg=A.M,Leg=As,  &c.  the 
AM,  As,  AT,  AMUS,  ATIS,  ANT,  for  the  Auxiliary  UM>  Es,  &c.  added 
to  Leg,  denoting  the  action  of  the  verb.  The  addition  of  AM  and 
AM=AS,  without  the  preceding  AS,  to  Leg,  Mon,  &c.,  expressing 
the  action  of  the  verb  in  the  first  persons  singular  and  plural, 
Leg-AM,  Leg^Auus,  Mon=lLAM,  MOW=EAMUS,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  convince  us,  that  the  S  in  ^"=UM  and  5"=UMUs  was  originally  a 
part  distinct  by  itself.  If  Sum,  Sumus  had  been  always  united, 
representing  the  genuine  state  of  the  verb  of  Being,  we  should 

have 
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have  had  Leg=Sam,  Leg=Samus,  Mon=Seam,  Mon=Seamus,  &c.  &c., 
or  something  of  that  sort.  In  the  Imperfect  tense,  *Jm=Ab=A.M, 
Mon -Eb= AM,  &c.,  we  have  the  AM  at  the  end  of  the  word, 
bearing  the  same  sense  as  the  English  AM  ;  but  we  have  likewise, 
as  we  see,  the  AB,  and  EB,  belonging  to  the  same  Element.  The 
office,  which  AB  and  EB  originally  performed,  precisely  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  /i-AvE.  It  was  applied  to  mark  the  past 
time;  '  I  /t=AvE  Loved,  Advised,'  £c.  The  AB  and  EB  in  the  Im- 
perfect tense  will  bear  the  same  meaning,  as  the  Av,  Iv,  U-f, 
quasi  AV-/',  do  in  Am=Av-i,  Aud=lv-i,  Mon=U-i  or  Mon=*V-i. 
It  has  been  conjectured  by  others,  that  the  Av  in  the  Latin  Am= 
Av-i  corresponded  with  the  English  HAVE,  as  it  might  be  in  the 
phrase  (  Lov'd=HA.vE  /.'  The  Av  precisely  agrees  in  sense  with 
HAVE,  if  my  conjecture  should  be  right.  We  have  the  AB  and 
EB  again  in  the  Future  Am=AB-o,  Mon=EB-o.  Here  again  the 
AB  and  EB  must  belong  to  HAVE  or  AM,  whatever  might  be  the 
precise  office  which  they  performed.  They  might  have  been 
merely  terminations,  as  the  Am  at  the  end  of  the  word  Am=AB= 
AM, Mon- EB- AM-,  and  in  that  case,  there  would  be  no  significant 
portions  in  this  Future  tense  to  express  the  time  of  the  Future  ; 
or  they  might  have  been  significant  terminations  for  HAVE  or  AM 
to  express  a  Future  time,  as  we  use  these  words  in  the  phrases 
'I  AM  to  do  a  thing,'  or  'I  HAVE  to  do  a  thing;'  so  that^w=AB-o, 
Mon=EB-o,  would  have  signified  'I  HAVE  to  Love,  Advise,'  &c. 

In  the  Spanish  Language  the  use  of  HAVER  is  very  various, 
and  it  is  particularly  applied  to  express  a  Future  action ;  '  HAVER 
'de  Dar, To  give  hereafter,'  '  He  de  Dar,  I  will  give.'  My  Gram- 
marian has  four  Future  tenses,  in  three  of  which  the  verb  HAVER 
is  used, — "  Yo  Dare,  I  shall  or  will  give" — "  HE  de  dar,  I  will  give 
"  or  must  give" — "  Yo  HAVIA  de  dar,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give" — 
"  Yo  HAVIA  de  dar,  I  was  to  give."  In  Leg,  Audi  \  Am  of  the 
future,  the  Am  seems  to  be  only  a  termination,  as  in  other  tenses. 

The 
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The  formation  of  the  Spanish  verb  Estar,  To  Stand,  or  To  Be, 
which  we  may  consider  altogether  to  coincide  with  the  Latin 
A  Stare,  will  fully  illustrate  and  confirm  my  hypothesis,  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  the  Latin  verbs  have  been  generated. — First 
1  may  note,  that  the  verb  Haver  in  Spanish  assumes,  in  some 
tenses,  the  AB  of  HABEO,  as  well  as  the  AV,  as  HuBieramos;  and 
thus  in  Italian  we  have  Avere,  and  ABBIA.  The  Preterimperfect, 
the  first  Preterperfect,  and  the  second  and  third  Preterperfect,  and 
the  Preterpluperfect,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Spanish  Gramma- 
rians, are  respectively  under  the  follow! ng  forms  ;  Est<=ABA,  I  was, 
Est=UvE,  I  had  been,  He  or  HUVE  Estado,  I  have  been,  HAV/a 
Estado,  I  had  been.  Now  I  think  no  one  can  doubt,  that  the 
UVE  after  the  £5^  in  Es£=UvE  is  the  /z=UvE  before  the  Estado; 
and  we  cannot,  I  think,  doubt,  that  the  ABA  in  Est=AvA.  has  the 
same  force,  as  the  UVE  in  Est=\JvE.  We  certainly  should  not 
have  doubted  about  this,  if  in  Havia  the  B  had  been  adopted, 
quasi  h-Avia,  as  it  is  in  h-\3-&=Ieramos.  By  these  minute  cir- 
cumstances it  is,  that  such  facts  are  hidden  from  our  view.  Now 
we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  As  in  Est-ABA  belongs  to  the  AB  in 
ASt=AB=Am;  and  if  the  future  had  been  in  the  regular  form  St= 
Av-i,  we  should  not  have  doubted,  that  the  Uv  in  Uve  belonged 
to  the  Av  in  Avi.  In  Italian,  the  tense,  which  we  may  consider  as 
corresponding  with  Est=AB-a,  *St=AB=4m,  appears  under  the  form 
of  AV,  *St=AV-a. 

In  the  AREM,  and  EREM,  of  Am=AREM,  MOW=EREM,  &c.,  we 
have  the  ERAM  of  the  Auxiliary.  In  the  past  tenses,  Amav=ERAM, 
Amav=ER\M,  Amav=En.o,  Amav=lssEM,  we  have  the  ERAM,  ERO, 
ESSEM,  as  in  the  past  tenses  of  the  Auxiliary,  FM=ERAM,  &c. 
In  the  passive  of  Latin  verbs  we  have  the  form  ^m=OR,^m=ARis, 
£c. ;  or,  if  we  put  the  terminations  only,  Or,  Aris,  Atur,  Amur, 
Amini,  Antur ;  and  here  I  cannot  decide  on  the  nature  of  the 
Composition.  \Vc  have  the  Element  AR  however  introduced, 

and 
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and  likewise  the  Element  AN,  the  latter  of  which  we  shall  see 
familiarly  adopted  in  the  Greek.  We  shall  find,  that  the  Element 
AN  or  ANT  is  peculiarly  applied  in  the  third  persons  plural  of 
verbs.  The  Element  A  R  denotes  Being,  through  a  wide  extent  of 
Language;  and  hence  we  have  the  terminations  OR  and  ER,  as  in 
Amat=OR,  LOV=ER.  As  a  verb,  we  see  it  in  the  English  ARE. 
The  Element  A  R,  as  I  before  observed,  is  perpetually  connected  with 
the  Element  AS,  and  was,  I  believe,  originally  derived  from  it. 
In  German,  Er  is  the  familiar  pronoun  for  He.  Some  of  the 
tenses  of  the  Passive  are  acknowledged  to  be  formed  from  the 
Auxiliary  verb  Amatus  Sum  vel  Fui;  and  thus  we  see,  that  they  are 
constructed  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the  Active  voice,  except 
that  in  one  case  the  auxiliary  is  separated  from  the  participle,  or 
part  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  in  the  other  it  is  united 
with  it. — Let  us  note,  in  the  AT,  AM,  ANT,  of  the  Passive  inflection, 
Or,  Arts,  AT=wr,  AM=wr,  Amani,h.xi-ur,  the  auxiliary  of  the  Active. 
The  AR,  as  the  characteristic  of  the  Passive  verbs,  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  Celtic  Air,  (Gal.)  Jar,  (Irish,)  which  are  used  to 
form  what  is  called  the  Preterite,  or  the  Passive  Participle,  as  Air 
Cruinuchadh  Assembled,  Congregatus. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  verb  of  Being  in  Greek,  and  the  com- 
position of  other  verbs  in  that  Language.  The  Greek  Eimi,  (E^, 
Sum,)  may  be  either  quasi  Ej=  AMi,  and  therefore  may  correspond 
with  Es=LTw,  or  it  may  directly  be  referred  to  AM.  In  some  Dia- 
lects we  have  at  once  EMMI,  or  EMI,  (Eppi,  Hp,)  as  I  before  observed. 
The  whole  tense  runs  thus;  EIMI,  Eis  or  Ei,  ESTI,  Esron, 
Esron,  Esmen,  (in  some  Dialects,  Eimen,  Emen,  Eimes,)  ESTE,  Eisij 
and  in  another  Dialect,  ENTI,  Etpi,  (E^p,  Hp,  D.  /E.)  E<j,  Et,  E<TT/, 
EO-TOV,  EO-TOV,  Erpev,  (Eipev,  Eptv,  E/pf,  I.  P.  D.)  Errs,  EHTI,  (Evn,  D.) 
The  simpler  state  of  this  tense  is  EIMI,  Eis,  ESTI,  EM,  ESTE,  ENTI, 
as  in  Latin  UM,  Es,  EST,  UM,  EST,  UNT.  The  imperfect  runs 
thus :  En,  Es,  E,  Eton,  Eten,  Emen,  Ete,  Esan,  (Hv,Hf,  H,  Hrov,  HTW, 

Hpev, 
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Hpev,  Hre,  H<r«i>.)  Here  we  see  the  Element  AN  appears.  Let  us 
mark  in  the  ESM  of  Esmen,  (Ea-pev,)  the  true  form  of  the  Es  in 
ESVM-US,  as  it  would  be  from  ESUM.  This  might  lead  us  to  con- 
clude, that  Eimi  was  originally  EJM/.  In  the  EM,  Eso,  ETO, 
EMETH,-ESTHE,  ENTO,  of  Ew=en,  Eso,  ETO,  EMETH=OM,  ESTH=CW, 
EsTH=£«,  EMETH=tf,  ESTHE,  ENTO,  (HjWijy,  Hiro,  HTO,  HpeQov,  HirQov, 
Ho-fyv,  UpeQa,  HirQs,  Hi/™,)  we  have  the  same  fundamental  form 
which  we  have  in  Latin.  In  Es=Ou=ai,  (Eo-o^a*,)  we  have  the  Es* 
OM,  .as  in  the  Latin  Es-UM,  and  ESS-EM.  The  Greek  Auxiliary 
differs  from  the  Latin  by  the  introduction  of  the  Radical  AN. 

The  Greek  verbs,  like  the  Latin,  are  compounded  of  the  part 
expressing  the  sense  conveyed  by  the  Verb  and  the  Auxiliary.  As 
Tupto,  Tupt=Eis,  Tupt=TL\,  7w/>i=ETONr,  Tupt=ETOK,  Tupt=QMEU, 

Tupt=E'TE,       Tupt=OuSl,     (TUTrTU,      TU7TTS/J,      TU7TTSI,       TUTTTeTOV,       TVTTTtTOV, 

TUTTTcpev,  TVTTTSTB,  TUTTTovtn,)  are  compounded  of  Tupt,  and  of  Eis,  Ef, 
ETON,  ETON,  OMEN,  ETE,  Ousi,  corresponding  with  the  Eis, 
Ei,  ESTON,  ESTON,  Esmen,  or  EMEN,  Este,  in  one  Dialect  ETE, 
ElSI,  (E;?,  Et,  E<TTSV,  EO-TOV,  Erpev,  Erre,  ETE,  P.  EKT<,)  of  the  Auxiliary. 
We  see  here,  that  one  form  of  the  second  person  of  the  Auxiliary 
Ei,  (E/,)  is  adopted  for  the  third  in  the  ordinary  verbs.  Perhaps 
the  Ei  was  originally  Ej.  The  AM  we  see  is  lost  in  the  first  person 
of  the  present  tense  of  the  Active  voice,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin;  but  it 
is  found  in  the  same  tense  of  the  Passive  and  Middle  voices,  and  in 
various  other  tenses,  Tupt=OMai,  &c.  &c.  (TuTTTopa*,)  which  means 
literally,  '  Beat=A.M  I.' 

The  A  M  is  likewise  found  in  that  class  of  verbs,  which  are  called 
Verbs  in  Mi,  Tith=EMi,  (TAp-)  In  the  composition  of  these  verbs 
we  see  likewise  the  Auxiliary,  as  77£/i=EMi,  Es,  ESI,  ETON,  ETON, 
I^VIEN,  ETE,  EISI,  (T<0ty«,  Tt6w>  &c.)  Here  the  third  person  singular 
contains,  as  it  commonly  does,  the  Element  AS,  as  ESI  ;  and  though 
in  the  third  person  plural  we  have  Eisi,  yet  in  a  Dialect  we 
have  the  familiar  Element  AN,  ENTI,  Tith-EsTi  (TiSevn,  Dor.) 

In 
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In  the  Passive  voice  of  the  ordinary  verbs  we  see  a  similar  compo- 
sition of  the  part  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Verb  and  the  Auxiliary; 
as  in  e-Tupt=Omen,  e-Tup-En,  Titp^Esomai,  (Eruvro^v,  STVTT^V,  TUTTIJ- 
,)  which  are  formed  from  Tupt,  Tup,  and  Omen,  or  Emen, 
V,)  En,  (Hi/,)  audEsomai,  (Eo-o^a/,)  The  Auxiliary  Emen,  (H^v,)  is 
thus  formed;  Emen,  Eso,  Eto,  Emethon,  Esthon,  Esthen,  Emetha, 
Esthe,  Ento;  and  e-Tupt=Omen  is  thus  formed,  e-Tupt=\Omen,  ou, 
or  £50,  Eto,  Omethon,  Esthon,  Esthen,  Cmetha,  Esthe,  Onto,  (ETUTT- 
Tcpyv,  truTTov,  vel  erv7mtro  apud  veteres,  BTUTTTITO,  &c.)  The  present 
tense  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  though  without  any  addition 
in  the  first  person  to  the  AM,  or  AM.  It  coincides  most  in  the 
singular  and  plural  with  the  Latin,  though  it  is  somewhat  in  a 
simpler  state.  Thus  we  have  Tupt=\Ouai,  Esai,  Erai,  OuETha, 

Esrhe,  O$ Tai,  (TuirTopou,  TVTTTI/I,  vel  TVTTTSO-KI  apud  veteres,  TVTTTBTOU, 
TUTTTOjttsfia,  TU7TTEO-&-,  TVTTTovTKi , )  which  coincides  most  with  the  Latin 
form,  UM,  Es,  EST,  UMUS,  EST=/J,  UNT. 

The  Infinitive  of  the  Greeks  follows  the  two  forms  of  EINJ/, 
(£(»/«<,)  and  of  ESTHAI  in  £.V=ESTHAI,  (EO-EO-^,)  as  in  Tupt=EiN, 

Tetuph=Et*A.l,   Tllpt=EsTHAl,  (TUTTTE^,  TeriXpzvxi,  Tu7rTEcr5«i.)       Ill  Some 

forms  of  the  infinitive  we  have  a  compound  of  the  Elements  AM 
and  AN,  as  Em=En,  Em^Enai  (Epw,  Epsvui,  Ion.),  and  in  the  other 
verbs  Tupt=Emen,  Tupt=Emenai,  (TUTTTB^.V,  TUTT-S^VKI,  A.  D.)  The 
ESTHAI  of  the  Greeks  corresponds  with  the  ESSE,  ESTRE  or  ETRE, 
ESSER,  of  the  Latins,  French,  Italians,  &c.  If  Einai  should  be 
quasi  Ej-Nai,  theivthe  Nai,  and  En,  in  Ej=Nai,  and  Em=En,  will 
be  the  form  of  the  Infinitive  added  to  the  verbs  of  Being,  Ej 
and  EM.  In  some  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Teutonic,  the  Infinitive 
terminates  in  N.  Thus  in  German  and  Saxon  we  have  Lob=Ex, 
Lufi=Ax,  To  Love;  in  Gothic,  Sokj=AN,  To  Seek,  &c.  &c.  In  the 
Hindostan  Dialects  the  Infinitive  ends  in  NA,  as  Afar=NA,  To 
Beat,  Jaou^NA,  To  Go,  (Hadley's  Gram.  p.  37,)  where  let  us  note 
the  Mar  and  the  Jaou,  corresponding  with  the  English  Marr  and 

Go. 
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Go.  The  verb  of  Being  in  these  Dialects  is  Hona,  To  be,  which 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  Einai,  (E^a»);  and  the  present  tense  is 
formed  by  using  Hyn,  the  verb  of  Being,  after  the  word  expressing 
the  action  intended,  as  "  Myn  Dourtay  Hyn,  I  am  running," 
(Hadley,  p.  37.)  where  if  the  term  Dourtay,  Running,  was  joined 
with  Hyn,  as  Dourtayhyn,  it  would  be  precisely  the  same  compo- 
sition as  e-Tupton,  (ETUTTTOV,)  from  Tupt  and  On,  or  En,  (Hv,  Eram,) 
I  was  beating.  We  perceive  sometimes  the  AM  in  the  Infini- 
tive of  Greek  verbs,  as  in  the  Tupt=fLu-en,  (TUTJ-TE^EV);  and  this 
likewise  takes  place  in  some  of  the  Celtic  Dialects,  as  in  the  Irish 
and  Galic,  as  DeanA.M,  DheanAuh,  To  Do,  a  verb  common  to  both 
Dialects.  The  present  tense  may  be  considered  to  be  the  same, 
Dean=AM,  I  Do,  or  I  AM  Doing,  where  the  sense  of  AM  is  the  same 
in  both  instances. 

In  the  Irish  Dialect  we  have  ATA=/W,  ATA=O/>,  ATA  Se,  ATA» 
Moid,  Ar\=Thaoi,  A.TA=Id,  for  all  the  persons  of  the  present  tense, 
/  am,  thou  art,  &c.  We  have  likewise  ATA  and  As  used  for  all  the 
persons,  when  accompanied  by  the  pronouns,  ATA  or  As  Me,  lam, 
ATA  or  As  Tu,  Thou  art,  &c.  &c.  We  have  likewise  AN  with  the 
Pronouns  used  for  all  persons  of  the  present,  AN  Me,  AN  Tu,  &c., 
Am  I,  Art  thou,  &c.  We  see,  that  the  AN  coincides  with  the  EEN, 
(He,)  of  the  Greeks,  though  they  are  applied  to  different  tenses.  It 
may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Celtic  and  Greek  verbs, 
AN  and  EEN,  (Hi/,)  agree  even  in  point  of  the  time,  which  they 
express ;  as  some  have  observed,  that  the  Greek  Een  or  Eeen,  (Hi>, 
Erjv,)  was  used  for  the  Present  tense. 

OUK  ocpoe,  ftouvov  EHN  epifiuv  ytvog,  aAX'  £TT<  yctictv 
E«n  <W  (Hes.  Op.  A.  v.  1 1.) 

"  Non  sane  unum  Est  contentionum  genus,  sed  in  terra  sunt 
"  duo."  The  later  writers  seem  to  have  adopted  this  use  of  the 
word,  in  order  to  give  their  compositions  an  air  of  antiquity.  (See 
the  Poem  under  the  name  of  Musseus,  v.  16.)  In  the  perfect 

ft  Q  tense 
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tense  of  the  Irish  verb,  we  have  BHA  Me,  I  was,  or  have  been  ; 
where  in  Bha  we  see  the  same  form  as  in  Fin,  and  the  English  Be. 
Some  might  conjecture,  that  Fui  was  quasi  Fuj,  and  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Element  FD,  FJ,  &c. ;  yet  we  shall  conclude,  I  think,  from 
this  instance,  where  Bha  and  Fui  coincide  in  form,  and  from  other 
examples  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  Elements  AB  and  BD,   FD, 
&c.  are  distinct  from  each  other.     The  Element  BD,  FT,  &c. 
denotes    Being   through    the   whole    compass    of  Language,    and 
accordingly,  in  the  same  tense  with  Bha,  we  have  BiiADhas,  I  was, 
and  likewise  in  other  tenses,   Do  BHIOS,  I  was,  BIODH,  Be  thou, 
&c.  &c.    In  Irish,  we  have  both  Is  and  As,  as  the  impersonal  verb, 
corresponding  with  Is,  (Eng.)  Sec.     We  perceive  in  ATA=/W,  ATA 
Me,  that  ATA  is  the  verb  of  Being;  and  we  see,  that  Im  is  an 
addition,  which,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  belongs  to  Am,  (Eng.) 
We  have  from  hence  another  proof,  that  Es=Um  is  the  true  form  in 
the  Latin  verb  of  Being, — that  Es   and   Urn  are  distinct  portions, 
and  that  Es  is.  the  part,  corresponding  with  the  terms  for  Being, 
under  the  same  Element,  Es,  EST,  &c. 

We  find  the  same  loss  of  the  vowel  breathing  in  the  Celtic  verb, 
as  in  the  Latin.  Not  only  Aia=Im  signifies  I  am,  but  likewise 
ATA=/w,  or  ATSA=/w,  ASA  =Am,  ASA=O>»;  but  even  here  we  see  the 
verb  of  Being  distinct  from  the  remaining  part;  since  in  the  other 
persons,  Thou  art,  He  is,  we  have  TA  tu,  TA  se;  though  the 
breathing  before  the  T  is  still  lost.  In  the  plural  the  Grammarians 
put  ATA  sinn,  sibh,  siad,  W~e>  ye,  they  are,  where  we  see  the  true 
form.  In  Irish  and  Galic  the  Infinitive  ends  in  AM,  as  it  some- 
times does  in  Greek,  as  Sam,  Taim,  To  be,  which  belongs  directly 
to  the  present,  as  we  before  observed.  We  perceive,  in  the  *  Moid  and 
the  *Thaoi  of  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  of  the  verb  ATA= 
"Moid,  ATA=  A77iaof,  the  Mus  and  the  Est,  or  ST,  in  Su-Mvs, 
EsT/5.  In  the  Galic  Dialect  of  the  Celtic,  we  have  ATA  or  THA  mi, 
I  am,  THA  thu,  THA  *,  Thou  art,  He  is,  &c.  We  have  likewise  Is  in 

all 
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all  the  persons  of  the  present,  Is  Mi,  Is  Tu,  Is  E,  &c.,  I  am,  Thou 
art,  He  is,  &c. ;  and,  moreover,  AM  mi,  An  tu,  An  e,  which  mean, 
AM  I,  Art  thou,  Is  he,  &c.,  where  AM,  unless  put  for  An,  corre- 
sponds precisely  with    the   English   Am.      In    Galic   likewise  We 
have  Bha  or  Bu  mi,  I  was,  &c.,  and  in  other  tenses  and  moods 
we  have  the  Element  BD,  as  BiTuidh  mi,  I  shall  be,  BITH  thu,  Be 
thou,  &c.  &c.     The  form  of  a  regular  Galic  or  Irish  verb,  as  given 
by  Lhuyd,  in   the  Present  tense,  is,  Sgriobh,}  AIM,    AIR,  AIDH, 
AM=AOID,  AoiD/*=Esr,  AIDS=!ON,  I   write,  &c.     In  the  first  and 
third  persons  of  the  singular,  and  in  the  first  and  second  of  the 
plural,  we  see  the  Latin  form,  Scrib}A.M,  AT,  AM=US,  Ar=Is,  which 
corresponds  with  Sgriobh]  A.IM,  AIDH,  AM=AOID,  Aoio/z=Esi. 

In  Welsh,  the  verb  of  Being  is  WYF,  I  am,  WYT  or  WYD,  Thou 
art,  Yw,  Mae,  OES,  Sydd,  Si,  He  is,  YM,  YCH,  YNT,  We,  Ye,  They 
are.     The  Yw  denotes,  we  see,  Being,  under  the  vowel  form;  and 
this  we  shall  find  sometimes  to  take  place,  as  in  the  English  He. 
The  English  He  is  derived  probably  from  the  Consonant  form,  as 
HYSE  (Sax.)  Is    (Lat.)  as  the   Etymologists  suppose;   and  so,  I 
imagine,  are  the  other  words  denoting  Being,  which  are  expressed 
by  Vowels.     In  Mae  we  see  the  Element  AM,  and  in  Sydd  we  see 
a  similar  composition  to   the  Latin   Sit,  which   I  conceive  to  be 
Es-Ix.     In  AS-Yoo  the  vowel  breathing  before  the  AS  is  lost,  and 
so  it  is  in  Si,  as  it  was  in  the  Irish  and  Galic  TA.     In  WYF  we  have 
the  AM  of  the  Galic,  English,  &c.,  where  F  and  M  have  passed  into 
each  other;   and  in  the  other  persons,  WYT  or  WYD,  OES,   YM, 
YCH,  YNT,  we  have  the  simplest  state  of  the  verb  of  Being,  corre- 
sponding with  the  UM,  Es,  EST,  UM,  EST,  UNT  of  the  Latins,  in 
AS'=UM,  Es,  EST,  *S=Uu=us,  EST=W,   A^=UNT.     The  simplicity  of 
the  Welsh  verb  accords  most  with  that  of  the  Persian,  conveying 
the  same  idea;  and  this  resemblance  will  be  more  striking   in  the 
Plural,  YM,  YCH,  YNT,  (Welsh),  AIM,   AID,  AND,   (Pers.)      The 
Welsh  verbs,  like  others,  are  compounds  of  the  part  expressing  the 

sense 
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sense  conveyed  by  the  verbs  and  the  auxiliary  verb.     The  present 

tense  in  Welsh  is  likewise  expressed  by  YD  or  YTT,  and  the  auxiliary 

verb,  before  produced,  added  to  it,  as  YD=WYF,YD=WYT,  or  WYD, 

Td=To,  YD=YM,  YD=YCH,  YD=YNT.     Here  we  have  the  verb  of 

Being  joined  with  itself.    The  YD  or  YTT  I  conceive  to  express  the 

rerb  of  Being,  corresponding  with   WYT,  WYD,   OES,   (Welsh,) 

Es,    EST,  (Lat.)  &c.,    Is,   &c. ;   and  to  form   precisely  the   same 

species  of  union,  when  joined  with  Wyf,  &c.,  which  we  see  in  the 

Latin  ES=UM,  Es=Is,   ETS=!T,   ES=UM-M$,  ES=!T-W,  ES=UNT,    or 

ESS=EM,  Ess=Es,  Ess=Er,  Ess=EM-w5,  ESS=ET-/.S,  ESS^ENT.     The 

Persian  verb,  like  the  Welsh  and  other  verbs,  is  a  compound,  as  we 

have  seen,  of  the    part  conveying   the  idea  of  the  verb,  and  the 

auxiliary.    The  Persians  likewise  have  combined  the  term  denoting 

Being,   and  .belonging  to   the  verb   of  Being,  with    that  verb  of 

Being,  or  with  itself.     We  have  seen,  that  (^JC*Jt>  Hstn,  or  HAST-CW, 

signifies   To  Be,    corresponding  with    EST,  ESSE,    &c.  &c.     The 

present  tense  of  this  verb  is  formed  of  HAST  and  the  Auxiliary,  as 

HAST-M,  Hast-Y,  HAST,  HAST-YM,  HAST- YD,  HAST-AND.    We 

see  in  the  Persian  verb,  that  the  third  person  is  HAST,  which  is 

either  the  verb  of  Being  in  its  simple  state,  or  a  contraction  for 

Hast-Asr,  as  I  before  observed. 

In  Welsh  we  see  that  YD  is  added  to  Tw,  another  form  of  the 
third  person,  as  Td-Tw ;  but  in  what  is  called  the  Passive,  we  have 
Yo^Ys,  which  is  sometimes  simply  Ys.  In  Welsh,  as  in  the  other 
Languages,  which  we  have  noticed,  the  Element  AN  appears  as 
an  auxiliary  verb,  and  is  adopted  in  the  inflexions  of  verbs,  as  in 
the  Greek  Etupt-ON,  &c.  (ETUTTT-CJ/,)  from  En,  (HV,  Eram.)  Thus 
in  the  Welsh  we  have  Oedd=Wxs,  I  was;  and  in  the  other  persons 
we  find  Oedd^It,  or  Oedd=Tt,  Thou  wast,  Oedd,  or  Td=0edd,  He 
was,  &c.;  where  there  is  a  similar  union,  OEDD=!T,  &c.,  which  we 
have  before  seen.  In  another  tense  we  have  Bu-M,  Bu^OsT,  Buy 
Bu=OM,  Bu=Ocn,  5w=ANT  or  ONT,  I  have  been,  &c.  Here  we  have 

•  a  com- 
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a  compound  of  Bu  and  the  auxiliary.  The  Bu  corresponds  with 
the  Bha  and  Bu  in  the  other  Celtic  Dialects,  and  with  the  Fui  of 
the  Latins.  We  may  observe,  in  the  Bu=M,  that  the  AM  or  AM 
is  used,  which  is  the  ordinary  form  in  other  Languages,  instead  of 
WYF.  We  find  the  same  termination  in  other  verbs,  as  Aeih^Xui> 
I  came.  In  general,  however,  the  AF,  or  Wyf,  &c.  is  used,  when 
added  to  the  verb,  as  in  Bydd=Ar,  I  shall  be,  Bydd=WvF,  Byth= 
WYF,  ,B=WYF,  which  latter  is  formed  of  Bu  and  Wyf,  and  is  not  a 
contraction  of  Byth  and  Wyf,  as  the  Welsh  Grammarians  imagine. 
Let  us  mark  the  Bydd  and  Byth,  which  in  other  moods  and  tenses 
is  Bod,  Buas-Wn,  &c.,  where  we  see  the  Element  BD,  as  in  Bhad- 
has,  Bhios,  Biodh,  &c.  in  other  Dialects  of  the  Celtic.  In  Persian, 
the  same  auxiliary  is  used,  and  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
Infinitive,  ^j<^j  £j->  Bud-en,  Bud  signifies  To  be;  and  in  the 
Preterite,  Bud^M,  Bud=Y,  Bud,  Bud=\M,  Bud=\o,  Bud=Nv,  mean 
I  was,  Thou  wast,  &c. ;  where  the  plural  of  this  tense,  Bud=lM, 
Bud-YD,  Bud-No,  precisely  corresponds  with  a  similar  combi- 
nation in  the  Welsh,  as  Buas=E*i,  Buas=Ecn,  Buas=ExT,  We,  Ye, 
They  had  been. 

The  Welsh  Language  supplies  us  with  the  idea,  from  which  the 
Element  BD  denotes  Being;  and  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that,  from  which  I  suppose  EST,  Is,  £c.  to  be  derived. 
I  conceive,  that  EST,  Is,  &c.,  as  denoting  Existence,  is  taken  from  the 
idea  of  what  is  Placed — Situated,  and  belongs  to  the  sense  conveyed 
by  Isremi,  (lo-r^p,  Colloco,  Statuo;  at  in  aor.  2  perf.  plusq.  perf. 
Sto,  Consisto;  unde  Est; — Esse,  Natum,  Ortum  Esse,}  or  in  other 
words,  that  EST,  &c.  has  precisely  the  same  original  and  meta- 
phorical meaning  as  Existo,  To  Be,  To  Exist,  from  Ex  and  Sisto, 
"  To  Set,  or  be  made  to  stand ; — To  continue,"  &c.  Bod  signifies 
in  Welsh  "  To  Be,"  and  likewise  "  An  aBoDE,  a  dwelling,  a 
"  mansion,  an  habitation."  Thus  we  see  the  Welsh  BOD  belongs 
to  the  English  a-Bode,  Bide,  Bed,  Boath,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  Hebrew 

na 
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BT,  a  House,  Temple,  &c.  &c.  The  word  signifies  a  Daughter 
in  Hebrew,  from  the  idea  of  the  Being  —  the  'Existens  Persona.'  We 
may  now  see,  that  Btid,  a-Bode,  Bide,  &c.  belong  to  Boo-en,  (Germ.) 
Ped-on,  (neSov,  Solum,)  the  Ground,  for  the  same  reason  that  EST, 
Is,  Isjemi,  (IO-T^/,)  do  to  Esria,  (E<TT<«,)  &c.  &c.  the  EA/-TH. 
Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language  the  Element  BD  denotes 
Being:  Hence  we  have  the  great  Deity  worshipped  all  over  the 
East  —  BUDDA.  We  shall  see,  that  the  Armoric  form  for  the  verb 
To  Be  is  Beza;  from  which,  as  we  shall  now  understand,  the  name 
Beza  is  derived}  and  thus  we  see,  that  the  BUDDA,  the  Deity  of  the 
East,  and  Beza,  have  the  same  meaning. 

In  some  compound  tenses  in  the  Welsh  Language,  the  Bum, 
Buaswn,  Byddaf,  become  Fum,   Fuaswn,  Fyddaf;   and  the  Welsh 
Grammarians  have  illustrated  this  composition  in  the  verbs  Henyw, 
Cenyw,  Deryw,  Goryw;  as  Han-Fum,  &c.  &c.     We  may  represent 
the  terminations  of  the  ordinary  Welsh  verbs  thus  ;  ist  Person  sing. 
CarjWN,  Ais,  ASWN,  AF,  (I  loved,  I  have  loved,  I  had  loved,  I  shall 
love,)  &c.     ad  Pers.  IT,  AIST,  AS=IT,  i.     3d  P.  ai,  ODD,  ASAI. 
ist  P.  PI.  EM,  As=OM,  AS=EM,  Wn.    ad  P.  ECH,  AS=OCH,  AS^ECH, 
WCH.     3d  P.  ENT,  AS=ANT,  AS=ENT,  ANT.     In  some  tenses  Cer 
is  written  Car.     The  formation  of  these  tenses  is  manifest.     We 
see  in  the  first  person  singular,  that  the  auxiliaries  belonging  to 
the  Elements  AN,  AS,  AF,  are  adopted,  as  WN,  Ais,  AF,  in  a  simple 
state,  or  AS=WN    in   a   compound  state,  as  in   OEDD=WN.     The 
second  and  third  persons  singular  belong  to  the  Element  AS,  &c. 
according  to  the  ordinary  analogy,  except  in  At,  which  is  quasi  Aj; 
and  the  plural,  through  all  the  tenses,  is  formed  likewise  according 
to  the  ordinary  analogy,  either  in  a  simple  or  compound  state,  AM, 
AS,&c.  ANT,  or  AS,&c.=  AM,  AS,£c.=  AS,£c.  AS,&c.=NT;  except  in 
one  tense,  where  in  the  first  person  plural  we  have  the  Element  AN 
or  WN,  as  in  the  Greek  Tupt|Ow=EN,  (TUTTTO^SV,)  though  here  we 
have  both  the  AM  and  the  AN. 

In 
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In  Cornish,  Baz,  or  Bos,  signifies  To  Be ;  and  this  we  see  coincides 
with  the  Bod  of  the  Welsh,  &c.  The  first  person  of  the  present 
tense"  is  Ov,  Ass=Av,  ASS=AM,  where,  in  the  Ov,  Av,  AM,  we  see 
both  the  forms  of  the  Element,  as  that  of  AV,  and  likewise  the 
ordinary  form  AM.  Tn  Welsh  we  have  seen  it  to  be  AF,  as  WYF. 
These  forms,  Ov,  Av,  will  decide  our  opinions  on  the  origin  of  Av, 
Iv,  in  the  Latin  Am-Av-i,  Aud-\v-i.  Let  us  mark  in  ASS=AM  the 
true  form  of  AS=UM,  as  in  the  old  word  ES=UM,  and  the  Russian 
ES=ME.  The  second  person  is  Oz,  Ass=Az,  YDH=OZ;  the  third  Ma, 
Tu,  Ez,  YSY,  OTTE,  YDZHI;  the  first  plural  Oni,  Ass=on,  the  second 
Oh,  Ou%,  Tz-Oux,  and  the  third  Tnz,  *M=Onz,  Tm=0nz.  In  the 
third  person  singular  the  Ma  is  the  Mae  of  the  Welsh,  where  the 
Element  AM  denotes  Being,  as  in  the  first  persons  singular  and 
plural,  A^=UM,  AS=\Ju-us,  &c.  In  the  third  person  plural,  AM-Onz, 
orTm=ONZ,  we  see  a  compound  of  the  AM  and  the  ONZ,  the  ANT, 
the  ordinary  form  of  that  person.  In  Cornish,  we  have  By=  AAf, 
I  have  been,  corresponding  with  Bu=M,  Welsh;  where  the  By  and 
Bu  coincide  together.  The  B  is  turned  into  a  V  in  Cornish,  as  By- 
An,  or  Vy-An,  &c.  In  the  Armoric,  Beza  means  To  Be,  as  in  the 
other  Dialects.  The  term  So  is  used  in  all  persons  of  the  present; 
where  the  breathing  before  the  AS  is  lost,  as  it  is  before  the  AT  in 
the  Galic  and  Irish  *Tha,  *Ta;  though  it  is  again  found  in  ATA. 
The  present  tense  in  Armoric  is  likewise  expressed  by  Oun,  OUT, 
Eo,  or  E,  OMP,  OCH,  INT,  and  Ez-Oun,  Ez-Our,  Ez-Eo,  I  am,  Thou 
art,  He  is ;  and  in  the  plural,  EZ=OMP,  Ez^Ocn,  EZ=!NT,  we 
find  likewise  the  same  composition,  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
Welsh  YD=YM,  YD=YCH,  YD-YNT,  — in  the  Persian  Ha^=YM, 
Hast=\D,  Hast=*No, — and  in  the  ES=UM,  Es-Ir,  ES=UNT,  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  Latin  form,  which  Vossius  has  recorded,  Esumus, 
Esitis,  Esunt. 

In  the  Hindostan  Dialects,  HONA  signifies  To  Be,  where  we  have 
the  AN,  as  in  the  Greek  Emai,  (Em*<,  Esse,)  &c.      The  Gram- 
marians 
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marians  acknowledge,  that  from  this  Hona  is  derived  the  Na  of  the 
Infinitive  mood,  of  the  verbs  in  these  Dialects,  as  M«r=NA,  To 
Beat,  jfaou=NA,  To  Go.  I  have  shewn,  that  Jaou  belongs  to  Go, 
and  that  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects  the  Infinitive  ends  in  AN.  Thus 
then,  Jaou=NA  is  precisely  the  same  combination  as  the  cor- 
responding word  and  tense  in  the  German  Gehe=N,  the  Saxon 
Ga=N,  the  Belgic  Ga<?=N,  and  the  English  Ga=Ng.  The  Greek 
Infinitive  ends,  we  know,  in  EIN,  &c.  from  EIN<H,  (Em*/,)  as  Tupt- 
EIN.  The  Persian  ends  in  AN,  or  in  Idan,  as  the  Grammarians 
inform  us.  The  Idan  in  Persian  verbs  must  be  considered  as 
having  arisen  from  (.jji**&>  HASTAN,  To  be;  and  in  Hastan  we 
plainly  see  the  composition  of  Civj*£  HST,  Is,  the  part  expressing 
the  verb,  and  AN,  the  termination  of  the  Infinitive.  In  Persian  the 
Infinitives  frequently  end  likewise  in  "Dan  and  ''Tan.  In  the  Hin- 
dostan  Dialects,  HYN  means  <c  There  is,  It  is,  We  are,"  &c.  which 
we  see  precisely  coincides  with  the  Greek  En,  (Hi/,  Erat,)  and  the 
AN  of  the  Irish;  AN  E,  He  is,  It  is,  AN  sinn,  We  are,  &c.  In  the 
Hindostan  Dialects,  TA  or  TAU,  TEE,  &c.  are  used  with  the 
Pronouns  in  all  the  persons  of  the  present,  as  the  Irish  TA  is.  Thus 
in  the  Hindostan  we  have  Ma,  To,  OojTA,  and  in  Irish  TA]Me, 
Tu,  Se,  for  I  am,  Thou  art,  He  is.  In  these  Dialects,  HOOVA 
signifies  Am,  which  is  the  same  form  as  the  Ov  and  the  Av  of  the 
Cornish.  I  have  before  observed,  that  TA  and  KA  form  participles, 
Dour=TA,  Running,  Dour=KA,  Having  run.  In  the  Irish,  says 
General  Vallancey,  "  the  Supines  end  in  TA  and  TE,  which  form  the 
"  participle  of  the  Passive  voice,  which,  with  the  auxiliary  verb 
"  Sam,  or  Tarn,  go  through  all  the  tenses;  as  Gonaim,  I  wound, 
"  Taim  Gon=TA,  I  am  wounded."  (Gram.  p.  1 15.)  In  Gipsey,  SE 
is  Is,  which  answers  to  the  Hindostan  TA,  &c. ;  and  still  more 
agrees  in  form  with  the  Celtic  terms  Si,  So,  &c.  In  Gipsey,  like- 
wise, So — SA  means  How,  What;  as  So  SE  Romand,  What  Is  it  in 
Gipsev? — SA  Shan  Ria,  SA  Shan  Raune'a,  How  do  you  do,  Sir?  How 

do 
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do  you  do,  Madam  ?    The  Ria  and  Raunea  belong  to  Rex,  and  Re- 
gina,  (Lat.)  Re,  (Ital.)  Roi,Reine,  (Fr.)  Rajah,  (Hindoo,)  &c.     The 
Shan  I  conceive  to  be  a  compound  of  Sha,  a  variety  of  Se,  to  denote 
the  participle  Being,  and  An,  which  may  be  called  the  verb,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Hindostan   Hona,  To  Be.      The  Ta  or  Tau  of 
the  Hindostan,  when  added  to  the  part  denoting  the  action  of  the 
verb  to  express  the  participle,  is  precisely  the  same.      Thus,  when 
they  say  Dour  TA  Hoon,  'I  am  running,'  Dour  TAU  Hyn,  'We  are 
« running,'  the  Ta  and  Tau  may  be  considered  as  separate  parts  of 
Speech,  denoting  Being',    and  TA=Hoon,  TA=Hyn,  mean   precisely 
'I  am,  we  are  being,' just  as  I  conceive  SHA=AN,  or  SH'=AN,  to  do. 
I  shall  now  examine  the  formation  of  the  verbs  in  some  of  the 
Modern  Languages;  and  we  shall  find,  that  they  follow  a  similar 
analogy  to  those,  which  I  have  before  unfolded.      In  the  Estre  or 
ETRE,  ETE,  &c.  of  the  French,  we  have  the  simple  representation 
of  the   Element  AS,  AT,    denoting   Being;    and   in    E?-Ant,    the 
Gerund,    as    it    is   called,  or   the   Participle,    we    have    the    ANT 
corresponding  with  the  Latin  y^wjANS,  ANT-/S.       In  the   S=Uis, 
S=Erai,  S=Erois,  S=Ois,  we  have  the  AS,  as  in  the  Latin   AS-Uw, 
where  the  breathing  before  the  AS   is  lost;   and  the  Uis,  ERAI, 
EROIS,OIS,  should  be  considered  as  the  simpler-state  of  the  auxiliary 
verb.      In    Er-Ow,    &c.  &c.    the   breathing   before    the  AS  or  AT 
appears,  as  in  Es-Um,  Es-It,  Ess-Em,  Ess-Es.     In  F#=SSE  we  have 
a  compound  of  the  Elements  FAand  AS,  as  in  the  Latin  FW=!SSE=  Am, 
the  Welsh  Bu=As-wn,  &c.  &c.      The  ordinary  French  verbs  are 
compounded,  as  the  auxiliary  is,  of  the  part  expressing  the  action 
of  the  verb  and  the  auxiliary  in   its   simpler  form.      In  the  Is,  Es, 
EST,  OMMES,  ETES,  ONT,  of  S-Uis,  Es,  Est,  S=Ommes,  Etes,  S=0nt, 
we  have  one  simple  state,  which  agrees,  we  see,  with  the  Latin 
form ;  except  that  the  first  person  singular  belongs  to  the  Element 
AS.      Another  simple  state  is  the  Oisr  Ois,  OIT,  IONS,  IEZ,  OIENT, 
of  the  compound  of  Et}Ois,  Ois,  Cit,  &c.  &c.,  which  differs  nothing 
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from  the  former,  except  that  the  first  person  plural  belongs  to  the 
Element  AN,  and  the  second  person  plural  is  in  its  simplest  state. 
In  the  Erai  of  S=Erai,  we  have  the  simplest  form,  coinciding  with 
Ero,  (Lat.);  and  the  Erois,  of  S=Erois,  supplies  us  with  another 
simple  form,  though  this  is  still  a  compound  of  Er  and  0/5.  The 
ER=OIS,  ER=OIT,  coincides  precisely  with  Ea=As,  ER=AT,  (Lat.)  a 
compound  of  the  Elements  AR=  AS.  We  shall  find,  when  we  examine 
the  French  verbs,  that  they  are  generally  composed  of  the  part  ex- 
pressing the  verb,  and  the  auxiliaries  under  these  forms.  We  shall 
observe,  that  the  exception  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  first  and 
third  persons  singular,  which  sometimes  end  in  a  vowel.  In  Sent\ls, 
Is,  IT,  IMES,  ITES,  7r-ENT,  we  have  the  first  form,  except  that  the 
A  R  is  added  to  the  A  N  in  the  third  person  plural.  In  the  Sent}  Ois, 
Ois,  Ois,  IONS,  IEZ,  ENT,  we  have  the  second  form.  In  the  future  and 
conditional,  as  Sent}lRAi,  IR=OIS,  &c.,  we  have  two  other  forms. 
Though  in  the  first  person  singular  of  Sent~\RM,  we  have  the  simpler 
form  IRAI  ;  yet  in  the  second  person,  and  in  the  plural  Sent]  IR=AS, 
IR=ONS,  we  have  the  compound  one,  as  in  ^wi]lR=Ois,  IR-!ONS,  &c. 
In  ISS=!ONS  of  Sent=Issions  we  have  a  similar  combination  to  ET- 
IONS.  The  Gerund  or  Participle  is  commonly  formed,  as  Et=Aur 
is,  by  adding  AN  to  the  part  expressing  the  sense  of  the  verb,  as 
Parl- ANT  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  formed  by  adding  what  corresponds 
with  Etant,  as  Ag-ir,  Ag=lssA^T,  quasi  Ag=Etant,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  French  verb  of  Possession,  Av-oir,  we  have  Eu,  Aurai, 
Eus,  Eusse,  which  are  quasi  Ev,  Av-  *Rai,  Ev-  *S,  Ev-  *Sse.  In  the 
Ai,  As,  A,  Ont,  I,  You,  He,  They  Have,  the  V  has  been  lost.  In 
the  English  verb  of  Possession,  Have,  we  find  the  Radical  AV,  or 
A  B,  lost  in  the  Past  tense  Had,  as  it  is  in  the  German  Hatte.  The 
'AD  and  the  AT  represent  the  past  time;  and  thus  Had  and  Hatte 
are  quasi  Haved,  HAV-D,  HAB-Tite.  In  the  English  Had,  used  as 
a  participle,  '  I  Have  Had,'  the  radical  AV  or  AB  is  likewise  lost; 
but  in  the  German  it  is  preserved,  with  the  T  after  it,  corresponding 
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with  AD,  as  <  Ich  Habe  ge-H^-T,  I  Have  Had.'  The  Ele- 
ment AV  or  AB  is  likewise  lost  in  German  and  English,  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  Present,  as  '  Du  Hast,  Er  Hat, 
'  Thou  Hast,  He  Has.'  In  the  plural,  the  Germans  use  HAB=£«, 
HAB=T,  HAB=£»,  We,  Ye,  They  Have,  where  the  Radical  again 
appears.  The  Saxon  form  will  decide  on  the  justness  of  my  obser- 
vation ;  as  H^BBE,  HjEF=St,  (I  Have,  Thou  Ha=St,)  HjEBV=Ath, 
HJE*=T,  (He  Ha-S,)  HABB=^//Z,  (We  Have,)  &c.,  HjEF=De,  I 
Ha=D,)  H^F=r,  (He  Ha=D.)  In  the  Gothic,  HAB=AIDA  is  '  He 
'Ha=D',  &c.  &c. 

In  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Auxiliary,  where  the  S  exists  at  the 
beginning  of  the  word  S=0no,  S=Aro,Sia,  S*Antit(ltal.")  Soi,  S=Ere, 
Sea,  Ser,  S=Ido,  (Span.)  it  is  to  be  considered  as  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  S  in  the  Latin  and  French  Sum,  Suis,  &c.  in 
which  I  have  shewn  the  breathing  before  the  S  to  have  been  lost. 
In  the  Essere  of  the  Italians  we  have  the  true  form ;  and  in 
Essendo,  Sendo,  we  have  both  forms.  The  Italian  participle  Stato 
is  directly  borrowed  from  Stare,  to  which,  as  I  have  shewn,  Essere 
ultimately  belongs;  yet  the  ancient  Italians  used  Ess=Uto  and 
AS=Uto,  to  which  latter  form  the  Spanish  *S=Ido  belongs.  The 
present  tense  of  the  Italian  verb  is  S=Ono,  Set,  e.  S=Iamo,  *S=Iete, 
*S=Ono,  where  in  the  plural  we  see  the  verb  of  Being  in  its 
simplest  form,  IAMO,  IETE,  ONO,  AM,  AT,  AN,  as  in  the  Persian 
AIM,  AID,  AND, — in  the  Armoric  OMP,OCH,  INT, — and  in  the  Welsh 
YM,  YCH,  YNT.  The  form  AM,  AT,  AN  represents  the  plural  of 
the  Italian  verbs,  in  many  of  the  tenses.  In  the  Imperfect  Era, 
Eri,  Era,  Er-Amo,Er-Ate,  Er^Ano,  I  was,  &c.,  we  see  the  Er=am 
of  the  Latins  in  its  simple  state,as  it  is  in  Ero,  (Lat.) ;  and  in  the 
Amo,  Ate,  Ano,  we  have  the  ordinary  termination.  The  singular, 
we  see,  is  no  compound;  and  the  plural,  though  a  compound,  is 
still  in  a  simpler  state  than  the  Latin  Er=Am-Us,  Er=At-Is.  But 
the  Er^Amo  and  Er=Ate  are  sometimes  written  Er~AN=Amo,  Er= 
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AV=Ate,  where  the  AV  is  inserted,  corresponding  to  AB  and  AV  in 
the  Latin  Am\AR-Am,  Av-/;  and  hence  AV]a,  i,  a,  AMO,  ATE, 
ANO,  added  to  the  part  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb,  forms  the 
imperfect  in  Italian,  as  Amova,  Amavi,  Amava,  Amavamo,  Amavate, 
Amavano,  I  did  love.  In  Fui,  F=0sti,  Fu,  F=Ummo,  F=0ste, 
F=Urono,  'I  was,'  &c.  we  see  the  simpler  form  of  the  Latin  Fui; 
and  in  F*=}Ossi,  Ossi,  Osse,  Oss=Imo,  Oste,  Oss=Ero,  we  have 
Fu=Iss-ew,  in  its  simple  and  more  original  state.  We  have  here 
likewise  the  termination  of  Ero.  The  future  and  conditional  tenses 
are  S}Aro,  Aral,  Ara,  Ar-Emo,  Ar=Ete,  Ar=Anno;  S]Arei,  Ar= 
Estit  Ar=Ebbe,  Ar-Emmo,  Ar=Este,  Ar=Ebbe=Ero.  We  see  in  Ebbe 
the  Ebbi,  1  Had,  Ebbe,  He  Had,  and  the  AV  in  Er=AV=Amo;  and  in 
Ero,  the  termination,  we  have  the  Ar  and  Era,  I  was.  In  the 
Latin,  the  AR  likewise  supplies  the  termination  FM=ERE.  Thus  in 
*S=Ar=Ebb=Ero,  from  S=Ar,  and  Ebb~Ero,  They  Had,  we  have  a 
compound,  consisting  of  four  parts,  belonging  to  three  Elements, 
S,  AR,  AB,  each  of  which  was  originally  significant. 

The  Italian  Grammarians  represent,  in  a  concise  manner,  the 
mode  of  forming  their  ordinary  verbs,  thus,  Imp.  Vo,  Vit  Fa,  Vamo, 
Vate,  Vano.  Put.  Ro,  Rai,  Ra,  Remo,  Remo,  Ranno.  Imp.  Subj. 
Ssi,  Ssi,  Sse,  Ssimo,  Ste,  Ssero.  Conditional,  Ret,  Resti,  Rebbe, 
Remmo,  Reste,  Rebbero,  as  Am=AvA,  Am=E,K.o,  Am=Assi,  Am- 
EREI,  where  we  perceive  the  formation  of  the  ordinary  verbs  from 
the  simpler  forms  of  the  auxiliary,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  all  the 
other  instances.  In  the  verb  of  Possession  we  have  three  forms  in 
Italian,  Av,  AB,  and  EB,  as  Av-Ete,  ABBIA,  EBBI.  We  have  seen, 
that  the  Preterite  of  this  word  has  supplied  a  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  conditional  of  the  ordinary  verbs;  and  the  Av,  as  we  have 
likewise  seen,  furnishes  another  portion  in  the  Imperfect,  Am  = 
Av-a.  The  Preterite  is  formed  thus;  EBBI,  AV=Esti,  EBBE,  AV= 
Emmo,  AV~Este,  EBBERO.  The  Hanno,  They  Have,  of  the  present 
tense,  was  formerly  written  Habb^Ono,  which  is  probably  the  true 
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form.  The  present  singular  was  likewise  formerly  written  Abbo, 
Abbi,  Abbe,  instead  of  Ho,  Hai,  Ha.  As  the  tenses  of  the  verb  of 
Being,  in  its  ordinary  state,  are  formed  by  the  union  of  parts, 
denoting  Being,  with  each  other;  so,  in  the  verb  of  Possession, 
the  same  union  takes  place,  as  Av-Ev-a,  Av=r=EBBE,  Av=r= 
EBBERO,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  union  in  English,  I  HAVE 
HAV-ed,  or  Had,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  the  Italian  Language  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin ;  and  so  indeed  it  may  be  considered,  if 
we  regard  it  in  its  present  state,  under  one  point  of  view,  as 
abounding  with  more  words  directly  taken  from  the  Latin  than 
any  other.  Yet  if  we  look  to  the  Radical  part  of  the  Language,  as 
it  appears  in  the  formation  of  the  verbs — the  state  of  the  Pronouns, 
the  Particles,  and  the  artifices  of  construction  ;  we  cannot  say 
that  it  is  more  related  to  the  Latin  than  the  French,  or  any  other 
of  those  Languages,  whose  affinity  we  have  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding discussions.  Indeed  it  is,  in  many  respects,  more  remote 
from  the  Latin  than  various  other  Languages  j  as  it  appears  to  be 
more  directly  connected  with  some  forms  of  the  Celtic  Dialects, 
from  which  the  Latin  itself  is  taken.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  on 
this  subject  with  precision.  That  the  great  body  of  the  Italian 
Language,  as  it  is  now  written,  has  been  directly  taken  from  the 
Latin,  as  Educazione,  Contemplazione,  &c.  &c. ;  we  shall  all  agree; 
but  these  words  seem  to  have  been  engrafted  on  the  fundamental 
part  of  the  Language,  which  I  have  before  described,  just  as  the 
corresponding  words  Education,  Contemplation,  &c.  have  been 
added  to  our  own  Language,  and  engrafted  on  the  Teutonic  Stock. 
The  two  cases  only  differ  in  this  respect,  that  the  Italian  Language 
is  furnished  with  a  greater  number  of  these  borrowed  terms  than 
any  other  form  of  Speech.  As  we  go  back  to  the  earlier  stages 
of  our  own  Language,  these  terms  diminish,  and  may,  at  last,  be 
said  to  disappear;  and  the  Antiquaries  in  Italian  Literature  will 
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discover,  I  imagine,  that  this  fact  is,  in  some  degree,  true  of  their 
Language  likewise ;  when  the  words,  of  which  it  was  composed 
in  the  earliest  states  of  its  existence,  shall  be  well  sifted  and 
examined. — In  a  great  variety  of  cases,  all  our  judgment  and 
caution  will  be  necessary  to  decide  on  this  question. — The  Italian 
word,  which  is  the  object  of  our  enquiry,  may  indeed  have  a  parallel 
term  in  Latin;  yet  this,  of  itself,  affords  us  no  argument  to 
conclude,  that  it  is  derived  from  that  source.  The  word  may  be 
common  to  many  forms  of  Speech,  or  there  maybe  a  parallel  Celtic 
term,  more  particularly  connected  with  it ;  and  thus  the  Italian  word 
may  have  arisen  from  the  same  source,  to  which  the  Latin  word 
itself  is  to  be  directly  referred.  In  some  cases,  we  perhaps  might 
more  justly  say,  that  the  Latin  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian. 
Without,  however,  entangling  ourselves  in  this  idea,  which,  indeed, 
is  somewhat  difficult  clearly  to  explain  j  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
enquire,  whether  the  Italian  word  has  passed  into  that  Language 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latin,  or  whether  it  was  derived  from 
any  other  source.  This  is  the  statement  of  a  fact,  the  force  of 
which  we  all  understand,  and  which  may  sometimes  be  fully  ascer- 
tained, either  by  internal  or  external  evidence,  that  is,  either  by 
examining  the  nature  of  the  word  itself,  or  by  historical  evidence 
on  the  first  introduction  of  the  word  into  that  Language. 

In  short,  I  imagine  that  the  Fundamental  part  of  the  Italian 
Language  should  be  considered  as  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
form,  from  which  the  Latin  Combinations  were  themselves  derived. 
In  the  Roman  times  the  original  Language  probably  always 
remained  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  so  it  possibly  does  at  this 
very  moment.  That  this  is  true  in  one  sense,  we  all  know  ;  as  the 
different  Celtic  dialects  still  remain,  and  are  still  spoken  with  little 
variation,  as  I  imagine,  from  their  more  ancient  forms. — I  should 
not  be  surprized  to  hear  of  a  tribe  still  existing  in  some  quarter  of 
Italy,  among  whom  a  Celtic  dialect  was  preserved,  which  we 
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should  all  agree  to  have  been  the  immediate  origin  of  the  Latin 
Language,  and  the  foundation  of  the  present  Italian.  The 
attention  of  Mankind  has  never  been  turned  to  this  question,  nor  have 
any  investigations  been  instituted  to  elucidate  subjects  of  such  a 
nature.  We  are  contented  with  the  ordinary  division  of  the 
Celtic  Dialects  into  Irish — Welsh — Armoric,  &c.  &c.;  and  we  are 
satisfied  with  discovering  the  more  striking  points  of  their  re- 
semblance and  their  difference.  Perhaps,  however,  other  varieties 
may  be  still  found  even  in  Europe,  which  might  justly  entitle  them 
to  the  rank  of  new  dialects ;  and  from  the  consideration  of  these 
varieties,  a  series  of  important  truths  might  be  deduced  in  the 
study  of  Languages.  As  these,  however,  are  speculations  which 
would  lead  me  into  a  vein  of  discussion,  remote  from  the  present 
purpose,  I  shall  not  now  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  shall  return 
to  rny  observations  on  the  Italian  verbs,  by  -which  they  were 
suggested. 

These  verbs  cannot  be  said,  I  think,  even  on  the  most  super- 
ficial view,  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin ;  and  the  principles,  which 
I  have  unfolded,  as  operating  in  the  formation  of  verbs  in  general, 
will  shew  us,  that  the  more  simple  and  genuine  form,  which  the 
Italian  verb  exhibits,  is  not  derived  from  the  operation  of  cor- 
ruption. —  It  would  be  indeed  a  dextrous  and  intelligent  effect  in  the 
process  of  corruption,  which  should  destroy  only  all  the  materials  that 
were  unnecessarily  attached  to  the  composition,  and  leave  the  mass 
in  its  most  simple  and  original  state.  Now  this,  we  see,  is  precisely 
the  case  in  the  Italian  verb.  The  AM,  AS,  AN,  in  Am\\Auo,  ATE, 
ANO,  represent,  as  we  have  seen,  the  original  state ;  and  Us,  Is,  in 
the  Latin  Am^AM-tft,  IT-Z'S,  are  unnecessary  additions,  belonging 
to  a  more  complicated  system.  In  the  first  person  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  auxiliary,  denoting  Being,  we  have  Sono,  which  is 
not  derived  from  S=Um,  that  is,  from  ASA  and  AM,  but  it  belongs 
to  another  form,  AS  and  AN,  and  it  is  directly  taken  from  the 
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Celtic,  Ez^OuN,  (Armoric,)  which,  when  the  breathing  before  the 
Z  is  lost,  becomes  Zoun,  coinciding  with  Sono.  The  second 
person  Set  may  be  quasi  Sej,  in  which  case  we  should  have  a  com- 
pound *S=Ej;  and  the  E  might  be  quasi  £/'.  Yet  we  find,  that 
one  ancient  mode  of  representing  the  three  first  persons  of  the 
Present  was  So,  Se,  and  Ene ;  where  the  So,  Se  are  used  in  their 
uncompounded  state,  as  in  the  Irish  and  Galic  Ta,  and  the  Armoric 
So,  which  is  used  in  all  persons  of  the  Present.  We  see,  that  the 
Armoric  and  Italian  So  directly  coincide  with  each  other ;  and  the 
Ene  of  the  third  person  will  shew  us,  that  the  Italian  *S=Ono,  or 
SO=ANO,  is  a  compound  of  the  two  distinct  parts  So  and  ENE,  or 
SA  and  ANA.  We  have  seen,  in  a  former  page,  that  the  Gipsey 
verbs  of  Being  are  SE  and  SHAN,  which,  we  perceive,  coincide  with 
So,  SE,  and  SONO.  I  have  observed,  that  the  Gipsies  are  called,  in 
their  own  Language,  Romani. 

The  Gipsey  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  Hindostan  Dialect,  or  a 
Dialect  of  the  Sanscrit;  and  the  resemblance  of  the  Latin  to  the 
Sanscrit  has  afforded  a  subject  of  great  astonishment.  "  It  will 
"  perhaps  be  discovered  by  some  future  enquirer,"  as  I  have  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  "  that  from  a  horde  of  vagrant  Gipsies  once  issued 
"  that  band  of  sturdy  Robbers,  the  companions  of  Romulus  and  of 
"  Remus,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Eternal  City  on  the 
"  banks  of  the  Tibur."  We  now  see,  that  the  Italian  verb  of 
Being,  So,  SE,  and  the  Gipsey  SE,  coincide  with  each  other.  It  is 
curious,  likewise,  that  some  should  have  observed  the  resemblance 
between  the  Cloak  or  Blanket,  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  the  Gip- 
sies, and  the  Roman  Toga.  I  was  not  aware,  that  this  resemblance 
had  been  noticed,  when  I  ventured  on  the  above  conjecture.  Mar- 
tinius,  under  the  article  Cingarus,  has  the  following  passage:  "  Bro- 
"  daeus,  lib.  8.  Miscellan.  cap.  17.  ait  ipsam  Romanam  Togam 
"  eandem  pene  cum  ea  fuisse,  qua,  quos  Galli  Bohemos,  Itali  Cin- 
"  garos  nominant,  amiciuntur."  This  is,  I  think,  exceedingly 
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impressive  and  singular.  The  mode  in  which  the  Gipsies  wear 
the  Cloak  or  Blanket,  which  is  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  is  cer- 
tainly unlike  any  other  mode  of  wearing  a  similar  covering;  and 
the  Romans,  we  all  know,  were  so  marked  and  distinguished  from 
every  other  people  by  the  dress  of  their  Toga  or  Cloak,  that  they 
were  called  the  Gens  TOGATA  : 

"  Romanes  rerum  clominos,  Gentemque  TOGATAM." 

The  Spanish  verb  of  Being  is  composed  of  the  same  materials 
as  the  Italian  verb.  The  present  tense  runs  thus ;  Soi,  Eres,  Es, 
S=0mos,  S=0is,  S=On;  where,  in  OMOS,  Ois,  ON,  or  AM=  AS,  AS,  AN, 
we  have  the  mode  of  formation  in  the  ordinary  Spanish  verbs.  We  see 
in  Omos  the  Latin  form  Umus  in  S=Umus;  though  in  the  second  person 
plural  we  have  the  more  simple  state  of  the  verb  of  Being.  The 
Spanish  Language,  as  I  have  observed,  exhibits  two  verbs  of  Being, 
or  rather  two  forms  of  the  verb  of  Being,  Estar,  To  be  Placed  or 
To  Be,  and  Ser.  To  Be,  where  in  Estar  we  see  the  original  idea. 
The  verb  of  Possession,  as  I  have  shewn,  appears  under  the  forms 
AV/B,  HAVza,'IHad;'Huv*,  I  Have  Had;  llAB=Riamos,  We  could 
Have.  I  have  shewn,  that  E^-UvE,  'I  have  been,'  is  manifestly  an 
inversion  of  HUVE  Est-Ado,  bearing  the  same  meaning;  from  which 
we  see,  that  Est=A.B.\,  I  was,  is  a  similar  composition;  and  this  will 
unequivocally  decide  on  the  origin  of  the  AB  and  AV  in  the  Latin 
Am=AB=am,  and  Am=Av-i,  namely,  that  they  belong  to  HAVE, 
h-AB-eo,  (Lat.)  I  shall  produce  the  form  of  two  or  three  tenses  in 
the  verb  of  Being,  with  the  scheme,  which  appears  in  the  Spanish 
Grammarians,  for  forming  the  first  conjugation  of  the  ordinary 
verbs.  This  will  abundantly  shew  us  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
generated,  and  that  they  arise  from  the  simpler  state  of  the  verb  of 
Being,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Italian,  &c.  Fr]a,  As,  a,  AMOS, 
Ais,  AN;  I  Was;  Fu\i,  ISTE,  e,  IMOS,  ISTEIS,  ERON,  I  Was,  Have  been, 
&c. ;  AS}ER}*,  As,  a,  EMOS,  Eis,  AN,  I  shall  be,  Sec.  The  same 

s  s  tenses 
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tenses  of  Canto  are  thus  represented,  where  the  part  expressing  the 
verb,  as  Cant,  is  supposed  to  precede  these  terminations;  o,  As,  a, 
AMOS,  Ais,  AN,  (Pres.  Tense,)  Av}a,  As,  a,  AMOS,  Ais,  AN, 
(Preterimp.  Tense,)  e,  ASTE,  o,  AMOS,  ASTEIS,  ARON,  (Preterperf. 
Tense,)  AR}<?,  As,  a,  EMOS,  Eis,  AN. 

In  Gothic,  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  of  Being  is  IM,  Is,  IST, 
A  Siy=UM,  A5/y=UTH,  A£=IND  ;    where  IM,  Is,  IST,  UM,  UTH,  IND 
represent  the  usual  form.     We  perceive  that    the  plural  Siyum, 
Siyuth,  Sind,  coincide  most  in  form  with  Sim,   Sit,  Sint,  of  the 
Latin  Sim=Us,  Sit=Is,  Sint.     In  Saxon,  the  present  tense  is  EOM, 
AM,  OM,  &c.  EART,  Ys,  for  the  singular,  and  A«5"=YND  for  all  the 
persons  in  the  plural.     In  Saxon,  Si  is  used  for  all  the  persons  of 
the  present  singular.     In  English,  the  persons  of  the  singular  agree 
with  the  Saxon  'I  AM,  Thou  ART,  He  Is,'  which  differ  in  nothing 
from  the  ordinary  form,  except   that   in    the   second  person  our 
Element    appears    fully   represented    with     the    R, — ART.       In 
Saxon,  Es  is  sometimes  used  for  Eart.     In  the  plural  we  use  ARE, 
and  in  the  past  tenses  Were,  or  to-ERE,  which  are  represented  by 
the  Element  AR,  as  the  ER  of  ER-#m,  ERO.    We  have  seen,  that  ERO 
is  written  Eso,  and  Eram,  I  imagine,  is  Esam.   The  English  w-As, 
and  its  corresponding  terms  w-JEs,  w-As,  (Sax.  and  Gothic,)  may 
create  some  difficulty.     They  might  belong  to  our  Element  AS,  or 
to  the  Element  BS,  BD,  which  we  have  seen  likewise  to  denote 
Being ;  or  the  W  may  belong  to  the  Element  BA ,  FA ,  &c.,  and  Ms, 
As,  to  AS.     The  Plural  of  the  Imperfect  Was,  in  Gothic,  is  Wesum, 
Wesuth,  Wesun;  and,  in  the  subjuctive,  Weseima.Wcseith,  Weseina; 
where   the  ESUM,  ESUTH,    and  ESUN,   and    ESEIM,   ESEITH,    and 
ESEIN,  certainly  agree  with  ESSEM,    ESSET,  ESSENT,  in  Essemus, 
Essetis,  Essent.      In    Saxon    we   have    the    Element    BA   denoting 
Existence,  as  in  the  English  Be,  To  Be,  EE-On.     In  Saxon,  we 
have  both  Be=on  and  Wesan,  Esse,  and  Was,  Eram;  and  thus  we 
might  conjecture,  that  Wesan  may  be  quasi  Be  =Es=AN,  a  compound 

of 
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of  the  Elements  BA  and  AS.  In  the  singular  of  the  future  tense 
we  have  Beo,  Byst,  Byth.  In  German,  this  Infinitive  Mood  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Present,  as  Bin,  I  am,  .B=IsT,  IST,  Thou 
Art,  He  Is,  *S*Ind,  S"=EYD,  A^=!ND,  We,  Ye,  They  Are.  In 
the  first  person  Plural,  we  see  that  the  Saxon  form  is  adopted ;  but 
in  the  second  we  have  the  regular  form  of  the  EYD,  belonging  to 
the  Element  AT,  AD,  &c.,  and  we  have  the  same  compound,  as  in 
the  S=\T  of  S=\T-is,  (Lat.)  SZ=YUTH,  (Goth.) 

In  the  Infinitive,  the  Germans  have  *S=Eyn-,  and,  in  the  same 
Language,  JF-Es=EN  means  "The  Being,  ESS-ENCE,  Substance, 
cc  or  Nature  of  any  thing,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  who 
interprets  the  phrase,  "  Das  selbst  Standige,  JF=Es=EN,  the  Self- 
<'  Existing,  Self-Subsisting,  Self-dependent,  or  Self- Excellent  Being 
"  of  God  ;"  and  JT=Es=EN  by  «  Stand,"  (Germ.)  "  State,  Condition, 
"  Habitude."  I  have  supposed,  that  the  verb  of  Being,  EST,  &c , 
belongs  to  Isr-emi,  (lo-njp,  Statuo,  lo-rapou,  Sto,)  or  to  the  idea  of 
that,  which  is  Placed — Established — Stands  up,  &c. ;  and  I  have 
referred  it  to  the  same  metaphor  as  that  which  appears  in  Existo — 
Exist,  &c.  Let  us  mark  the  words  in  this  explanation  of  the  term 
for  Being,  drawn  from  the  same  metaphor,  as  Substance  (from  Sto,) 
Subsisting,  Existing,  (from  Sisto,)  Stand,  Standige,  (Germ,  from  Sto>) 
State,  (from  Statuo,  To  Place,  Status,  "(i.)  A  Standing.— (6.)  State,)" 
&c.,  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it. — In  English,  B=Ist  is  used,  as  in 
the  German  and  Saxon,  and  Bin  is  sometimes  applied  in  colloquial 
Language,  as  in  the  German,  "  Here  1  Bin." — In  the  Be=En  of  the 
Participle,  the  En  is  used  as  the  mark  of  that  part  of  Speech,  as  in 
Se-En,  &c.  The  ordinary  analogy  is,  that  the  AN  is  used  for  the 
Present  Participle,  as  Be=Jng,  Lov=Ing,  &c.  &c.  We  unequivo- 
cally observe  in  these  words,  .ZMsr,  (Eng.)  &c.,  that  the  IST 
is  added  by  the  analogy  in  the  formation  of  the  verb,  and  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  Element  BD. 

The  Saxon  ordinary  verb  is  formed,  as  in  other  instances,  of 

the 
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the  part   expressing  the  sense   of  the  verb,   as  the  Radical,  and 

the  verbs  of  Being,  AS,   &c.  and  AN.      The   present  tense  runs 

thus;  Luf-}\GE,  AST,  ATH,  IATH,  IATH,  IATH.      In  English,  the 

Lov\Esj,  ETH,  or  Es,  of  the  second  and  third  persons,  agree  with 

the  Saxon  AST,  ATH,  and  with  the  familiar  analogy  in  the  formation 

of  verbs,  AS,  &c.  AS,  &c.  As,  AT,  of  the  Latins,   &c.  &c.  Am]  As, 

AT,  &c.  &c.  £c.      In  the  other  persons,  the  simple  form  of  the 

verb  is  adopted,  I  Love,  We  Love,  &c.      In  the  Saxon  Preterite  we 

have  LW/IODE,  OD=EST,  ODE,  OD=ON,    OD=ON,  OD=ON.       The 

Luf-OoE  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  Lov=Eo  of  the  English,  (I  Lov=Eo,) 

are  the  participles  Luf=Oo,  Lov=Eo,  where  the   Element  AD  AT 

appears,  as  in  the  Latin  Am^Ar-Us.     In  the  second  person  Love= 

AD=ST,  we  have  the  Lw/-OD=EsT  of  the  Saxons.      Let  us  mark, 

however,    in  the    ON    of  the  Saxon,    Luf-Od=Ox,   the    ordinary 

termination  of  AN  in  the  third  person  plural,  /^m=ANT,  &c. ;  though 

in  Saxon  it  is  applied   to  all  the  persons.      In  German  the  first 

person  of  the  present  tense  is  Lobe,  and  in  the  other  persons  we 

have  Lob=}EsT,  ET,  EN,  ET,  EN,  Thou  Loz^Esr,  He  Lov=Es,  We, 

Ye,  They  Love.     In  the  Imperfect  we  haveio&jETE,  ET=EST  ETE, 

ET=EN,  ET=ET,  ET=EN.     We  here  observe,  that  the  second  person 

plural  ends  in  AT,  &c.,  as  it  commonly  does.      The  past  Participle 

in  German  is  ge-Lob=ET,  Lov=Eo.      In  Gothic  the  present  tense 

Sing,  and  PI.  runs  thus;  Sokj-a,  Sokj~A\s,  6b£=EiTH,  Sokj=AM,  Sok* 

EITH,  Sokj^AxD,  I  seek,  &c.  &c.     We  here  see,  that,  except  in  the 

first  person  singular,  the  verb   is  formed  by  adding  to  the  Radical 

part,  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb,  the  verb  of  Being,  &c.  under 

another  form.     The  Ais,  EITH,  AM,  EITH,  AND,  correspond  to  Is, 

IST,  UM,  UTH,  IND,   and  to   the  Es,  EST,  UM,  EST,  UNT,  of  the 

Gothic  Is,  IST,  and  Siy=UM,  ,SYy=UTH,  S=\ND,  and  of  the  Latin  Es, 

EST,  ^UM-WS,  EST=Z'S,  ^UNT.    The  Imperfect  is  thus  expressed; 

Sok\li>A.,  Io=Es,  IDA,  ID=ED=UM,  ID=ED=UTH,  ID=ED=UN;   where 

we  unequivocally  see,  that  UM,  UTH,  ^UN,  of  the  plural,  represent 

the 
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the    Auxiliary.      The     past    or    passive    participle    is    Sok] IDS 
or  ITHS. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  this  marvellous  agreement,  in  the 
formation  of  verbs,  through  various  Languages ;  and  if  we  should 
select  any  one  portion,  as  exhibiting  the  most  striking  coin- 
cidence, we  might  note  the  general  termination  of  the  third 
person  plural  in  AN,  ANT,  &c.  In  the  Saxon  Language,  the 
plural  number  of  all  the  tenses  terminates  in  AN,  except  in  the 
present  tense,  where  it  admits  another  ending  besides  N,  and 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  Imperative,  in  which  there  is  a 
small  variation.  In  the  Gothic  the  third  persons  plural  of  the 
Indicative  terminate  in  AND,  and  in  all  other  tenses  in  NA.  In 
the  'Passive,  all  the  persons  plural  terminate  in  ANDA.  In 
the  German  the  third  persons  plural  of  all  the  tenses  have  the 
final  AN.  In  our  old  English,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitr  has  justly  seen, 
the  writers  were  not  agreed  among  themselves  respecting  the 
termination  in  the  plural  of  the  present  tense,  "  some  adhering," 
says  he,  "  to  the  old  Saxon  form,  We  loveth,  ye  loveth,  they  loveth ; 
"  and  others  adopting,  what  seems  to  have  been  the  Teutonic, 
"  We  loven,  ye  loven,  they  loven."  This  was  equally  a  Saxon 
form  in  the  present  tense,  as  Junius  observes,  "Eaedem  etiam  per- 
"  sonae,"  (i.e.  persons  plurales  praesentis  indicativi)  "desinunt  tarn 
"  in  an,  en,  on,  tin,  quam  in  ath  ;  ut  Hcebban,  Witun,  Witath,  Scitis,"  &c. 
&c.  With  respect  to  the  plural  of  the  past  tenses,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  ob- 
serves, that  We  loveden,  ye  loveden,  they  loveden,  universally  prevailed. 
In  the  present  form  of  the  Italian  Language,  the  third  persons  plural 
of  every  tense,  except  two,  terminate  in  AN  ;  but  in  the  Spanish 
Language  the  same  persons  all  terminate  in  AN,  and  in  French  in 
AN  I.  If  we  examine  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  we  find,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  Lhuyd,  that  in  the  "  Irish  or  ancient  Scottish 
"  Language,"  the  third  person  of  the  present  tense  terminates  in  AN. 
In  the  Armoric  the  third  person  of  the  present  Indicative  ends  in 

ANT, 
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A  NT,  which  we  see  likewise  in  other  tenses  ;  (Lhuyd's  Armoric 
Gram,  pages  187-8  ;)  and  in  the  Cornish  the  general  termination 
for  the  third  person  plural  is  ANZ.  Mr.  Lhuyd  is  aware  of  the 
idea,  which  has  passed  over  many  minds,  that  the  verbs  have 
derived  their  distinction  of  persons  from  Pronouns,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly observes,  that  the  Anz,  Onz,  or  Oinz,  the  third  person 
plural  of  Armoric  verbs,  is  the  same  as  the  Welsh  Uynt  or 
Huint.  I  differ  only  from  this  idea,  by  supposing,  that  the 
terminations  originally  performed  the  part  of  the  verbs  of  Being, 
and  not  that  of  Pronouns.  Yet  as  the  Pronouns  and  the  verbs  of 
Being  belong  to  the  same  Element,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish between  these  parts  of  Speech.  The  Reader  however  will, 
I  trust,  agree,  on  a  diligent  consideration  of  the  question,-  that 
I  have  arranged  with  due  precision  the  formation  of  verbs.  In 
the  Welsh  Dialect  we  find  the  ANT  the  ordinary  termination  of 
the  third  person  plural.  In  the  Persians  all  the  third  persons 
plural  terminate  in  ANT. 

The  Hebrew  Language  and  its  Dialects,  the  Chaldee,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  follow  a  different  analogy,  and  cannot, 
I  think,  be  referred  to  any  of  the  Languages,  which  I  have  before 
exhibited,  in  the  mode  of  forming  verbs.  In  these  Dialects  the 
distinction  of  persons  is  acknowledged  to  be  effected  by  Pronouns, 
either  prefixed  or  postfixed,  and  sometimes  both,  to  the  part 
expressing  the  action  of  the  verb.  The  mode  of  prefixing  the 
distinction,  which  marks  tenses  and  persons,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
separate  these  Dialects  from  those  Languages,  which  I  have 
before  examined.  Yet  even  in  these  Dialects  the  N  sometimes 
appears  in  the  third  person  plural  derived  from  the  AN,  employed 
as  the  pronoun  They.  In  Hebrew  the  third  person  plural  feminine 
in  one  of  the  three  tenses,  terminates  in  ANA ;  and  there  are 
likewise  other  persons,  marked  by  this  Element.  The  Reader,  who 
is  unacquainted  with  these  Dialects,  will  perhaps  hear  with  some 

surprise 
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surprise  of  the  gender  belonging  to  a  verb  ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
obvious  or  conceivable.  In  those  forms  of  Speech,  where  one 
part  of  the  verb  has  arisen  from  pronouns,  we  shall  not  wonder 
to  find,  that  the  pronoun  imparts  to  the  compound  the  distinction 
of  gender  which  it  possessed  in  its  original  state.  In  the  Arabic 
and  Chaldee,  all  the  third  persons  plural  feminine  terminate 
in  N  ;  and  the  same  ending  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  other 
persons.  In  the  Syriac  and  Samaritan,  among  the  three  tenses 
belonging  to  these  Dialects,  I  find  in  one  the  termination  N 
attached  to  the  third  person  plural  feminine. 

Though  the  verbs  in  Hebrew  —  Arabic,  &c.  are  not  formed  on 
the  model  of  those,  which  we  have  before  examined  ;    they  are  still 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  same  Elements.    As  these  Elements 
unequivocally  represent  personal  Pronouns,  and  not   the  verb  of 
Being  ;     the    mode   of  forming    such    verbs    will    more    properly 
become  the  subject  of  enquiry,  when  the  nature  of  the  Pronouns 
shall  be  elucidated.     Though  I  have  before  produced  the  Hebrew 
verb  of  Being,  corresponding  with  EST,  &c.,  I  shall  again  recall 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Reader,  in  conjunction  with  other  terms 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  train  of  ideas.      In  Hebrew, 
HIH,  which  I  imagine  to  be  quasi    HJH,   means  "  To  Be, 
Exist,"  "  To  Be,  Subsist,  Remain,  Continue."     It  seems  nearly 
related,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  to  Kin  HUH,  "  To  Subside,  Subsist, 
"  Exist,  Be."     Here  a  difficulty  occurs.     The  Hebrew  Kin  HUA 
may   be  quasi  HVA,  and  belong  to  the  Element  AV,  &c.,  or  it 
may  be   derived    from    rvn   HIH,   under    its    vowel    form.      The 
Hebrew  Kin  HUA  is  used  as  a  Verb  '  To  Be,'  and  as  "  a  Permanent 
"  Being,  one  who  Subsists,  a  Person.—  He,  She,  It  —  That,"  says 
Mr.  Parkhurst.     Here  we  see,  what  I  suppose  in  my  Hypothesis, 
where  the  same  word,  which  denotes  Existence  or  Permanency,  as 
in  a  Place,  is  used  in   all  the  relations  of  Verb  —  Participle,  and 
Demonstrative  Pronoun,  as  in  Existit,  and  Existens.    Mr.  Parkhurst 

refers 
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refers  to  this  word  the  term  rnrr  IHUH,  JEHOVAH,  "the  peculiar 
*c  and  incommunicable  name  of  the  Divine  Essence."     The  term 
JEHOVAH    has    considerable    difficulties.       It    should    seem,  from 
hence,  that  the  word  was  attached  to  the  Element   AV,  AB.      We 
should  imagine  too,  that  Jehovah  belonged  to  the  JOVE — Jov-w,  the 
Jvpiter  of  the  Greeks,  as   it  is  commonly  understood.     One  sense 
of  the  word  "71  HIH,  is,  "To  be  Heavy,"  as  applied  to  Sleep; 
and  another,  "  To  be  oppressed,    depressed,   afflicted  ;"    and  run 
HUH,   (which  Mr.  Parkhurst   places    in    a  separate  article   from 
Nin  HUA,)  means,  "To  fall  down,  subside,  settle;"  from  whence, 
as  this   writer  says,  "  are  derived  its  two  secondary  senses  of  Sub- 
"  sisting,  Being,  or  Continuing,  and  of  Depressing,  Oppressing,  or 
"  Overwhelming."      Here  we  are  brought  to  the  idea  of  the  Low 
Spot,  or  Ground,  on  which  things  Fall  or  Subside, — are  Depressed, 
&c.,  whatever  may  be  the  Radical  to  which  they  belong.     While 
I    am    examining    these    words,   I   cast  my  eyes  upon  n?n  HZH, 
which  signifies  "  Sleeping,  Sleepy,  Drowsy,"  and  which  should  be 
referred  probably  to  the  same  idea  as  r\7l  HIH,  To  be  Heavy,  or 
Bend  down,  for  Sleep.     In  this  word  nm  HZH,  we  have  unequivo- 
cally exhibited  our  Element  AS,  &c.     Under  the  word  n'n  HIH, 
Mr.  Parkhurst   produces  the   term  JT  JH,   "as  if,"  says   he,   "by 
"  abbreviation  for  rrrv  or  »n» "  IHIH  or  IHI,  "one  of  the  Divine 
"  names,   JAH,  the  Essence,   He   who   Is,   simply,  absolutely,   and 
"  independently,  O  UN."     He  afterwards  adds,  "From  this  Divine 
"  name    rr"    JH,  "  the   ancient  Greeks  had  their   ly,  iy,  in  their 
"  invocations  of  the  Gods,  particularly  of  Apollo,  i.e.  The  Light. 
"  And  hence  ai  (written  after  the  Oriental  manner  from  right  to 
"  left),  afterwards  El,  was    inscribed  over   the  great  door  of  the 
"  temple   of   Apollo,    at    Delphi."      The    Delphic    El    belongs    to 
these  terms   denoting   Being,  and   probably  was  originally   meant 
as  the  second  person  of  the  verb  of  Being,  El,  Thou  Art. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  derives  from  the  Hebrew  rrn  HUH  "  the  Greek 

"Eu, 
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"  E«,  To  Sit,  or  Set,  and  E*>,  To  Be."     The  Greek  EIMI,  (E^<,)  is 
supposed   to  be   derived   from  this  obsolete  word  Eo,  (E«,  Inus. 
Hinc    f.    Eropai,    pres.    E/p.)       In  Es-owaz,  (Eo-o^a;,)    and    other 
parts    of  the  verb,  we    see  the  true    form.     These  vowel  verbs 
in  Eo,  (Ew,)  are  generally   either  corruptions   from  Ej-o,  or  are 
brought  into  existence  by  the  Greeks,  or  supposed  to  be  in  ex- 
istence by  their  Grammarians,  that  their  futures,  in  which  the 
Radical  form  is  to  be  found,  may  have   a   Present  tense  in  Eo, 
from  which   they   ought  to  be  derived.     In    Eo,   Eso,   (EM,  Era, 
Colloco,)   which  relates    to   Place,    we   see   the  genuine   idea,  as 
supposed    in    my  Hypothesis,   from  which  Esomai,  (E<ropai,  Ero,) 
To  Be,  is  derived.     Another  obsolete  word  Eo,  with  its  attendant 
Eso,  (EU,  Inus.  hinc  f.  Era,  Induo,)  which  signifies  'To  Put  on,' 
as  a  Garment,  means  only,  as  we  now  see,  'To  Place  on.'     The 
explanatory   word  Put   relates,   we   know,  to  Place,  or   Position. 
There  are  still  two  more  words  under  the  form  Eo,  from  which 
are  supposed  to   be  derived  the  Greek  Eimi,  (EI^U,  £o,)  To  Go, 
and  lemi,  (l»?p,  Mitto,)  To  Send.     Eimi  may  be  quasi  Ej-mi  ;  but 
its  true   form,  and  that   of  Eo,  (E«,)    in  Greek,  and   Eo,  Latin, 
signifying  To  Go,  appears  in  Eis,  EISI,  &c.,  (£<?,  EHTI,  &c.,)  ITHI, 
ITO,  &c.,  (I0<,  ITU,  &c.,)  and  in  Is,  IT,  \iurn,  Irer,  &c.     In   the 
English  Go,  and  its  parallel  terms  Gan,  (Sax.)  Gaen,(Be\g.*)  Gehen, 
(Germ.)  and  the  Greek  Kio,  (K«o,  Eo,)  produced  by  the  Etymo- 
logists, the  breathing  before  the  Radical  ATA,  AGA  is  lost,  and  re- 
tained after  it,  as  T  A,G  A,  &c.    The  N  in  the  parallel  terms  GA-TI, 
G^-en,  is   only  the  representation   of  the   Infinitive,  from   which 
Gang,  To  Gang  about,  is  derived.      Gang,  the  company,  signifies 
Persons  collected  in  the  same  Gang  or  Ways;   'They  are  all  of 
'  the  same  Gang,  they  all  follow  the  same  Ways  ;'    '  They  all  Gang 
'  or  Go  together.'    In  AGE,  *GEA,  AGAi  A,  (l>,  Tea,  Ta*«,  Terra,)  and 
in  the  Irish  CE,  the  Earth,  the  breathing  is  likewise  lost  before,  and 
retained  after  the  Radical    Consonant.      In   the  Hindostan   Dia- 

T  T  lects, 
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lects,  jAou-Afo  is  To  Go,  where  the  Na  is  the  mark  of  the  Infi- 

nitive, 'as  in  the  other  verbs  ;    "  Sauheb  kay  pauss  JAOU,  Go  to 

"  (near  to,)  Master,"  as  Mr.  Hadley  explains  it.  (Gram.  p.  24.) 

The  particles  for  the  Genitive  and  Dative  in  these  Dialects  are 

KAU,  of,  KAY,  and  Ko,  To;    which  all  signify  the  same  as  the 

English    To,  and  were  originally  applied  to  Place.     Our  particle 

To  belongs  to  the  same  idea.    The  true  form  of  lemi,  (typ,  Mitto,) 

appears   in    IES,  IESI,   &c.  (lij?,    lya-i,    &c.)    IETHI,   IETO,  &c.   Es, 

EXO,    &C.    (leQi,    ISTO,   &C.    Ef,    Era,    &C.)    Eso,    EKA,    (H<ru,   f.    Hxa, 

perf.);  and  its  sense  of  Sending  here  and  there  is  derived  from  the 

idea  of  Causing   to   Go    here  and   there.     letnai,   (lepcu,  Eo  cum 

impetu,  Isf*a/,  Cupio,  desidero,)  signifies  to  Go  forward  with  some 

violence,  and  To  Desire,  from  the  idea  of  Going  after  any  thing 

with  ardor.      In  the  same  column  with  IEMI,  (I»?p,)  and  ITHI,  (l&, 

Age,    Agedum,   Imp.  ab  E;p,)  Go   on,  Go  forward,  Irnma,  (ifyta, 

Gressus,  Passus,)  a  Step,  &c.,  I  find  Irnus,  (lQv$,  Rectus,  directus,) 

which  means  nothing  but  Going  or  Proceeding  forward  in  a  right 

line,  or  Straight  Path.     In  the  verb  ITHWO,  (i6uu,  Recta  feror,  — 

Impetu    feror,  —  Desiderio  alicujus   rei   feror  seu   agor,)  we  have 

a  similar  union  of  ideas  of  Going  forward  with  some  violence,  and 

of  Desire.     In  the  same  opening  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary  are  IK- 

neomai,  (ixveoput,  Venio,)  IKO,  (IKU,  Venio,)  which  will  remind  us 

of  EKO,  (Hxu,  Venio,)  terms  all    relating  to  the  same  action  of 

Going,  and  all  naturally  derived  from  the  same  Spot,  the  EARTH, 

or  EATH,  &c.  &c.     In  the  same  opening  we  have  iK^no,  (IKUVU,  Con- 

venio,  adeo,  adsequor,  supplico,)  which   the   Lexicographers   refer 

to  EKO,   (Hxu,  Venio);    and  perhaps  iKeteuo,    (ixerevu,  Supplico,) 

may  be  derived  from  the  same  idea  of  Approaching.     We  have  seen 

ERCH=owa/,  (E^o/^a*,  Venio,)  where  we  have  the  form  ARC. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  verbs  denoting  Being  —  or  Existence 
in  Hebrew.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Hebrew  rvn  HIH, 
whether  it  be  quasi  HJH,  and  belongs  to  our  Element  AJ,  AS,  &c., 

we 
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we  see  the  Is  and  the  EST,  &c.  &c.  of  the  English,  Latins,  &c.&c., 
most  unequivocally,  in  another  Hebrew  term  W  ISH,  which  I 
have  before  produced,  and  which  means,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "Ex- 
"  istence,  Subsistence,  Reality."  As  a  verb,  e»  IS  signifies  "Is,  Are, 
"  Was,  Were;" — Asa  noun,  "Substance,  Reality,  the  true  riches;" 
"  As  a  N.  with  a  formative,  K,  B»N,  fern.  HEW,"  (A,  AIS,  fern.  ASH,) 
"  dropping  the  *,"  I,  "  A  Being,  or  thing  Subsisting  or  Existing. 
"  This  word  has  no  relation  to  kind  or  species,  though,  according 
"  to  its  different  genders,  it  has  to  Sex,  but  is  applied  to  almost 
"  any  distinct  Being  or  Thing. — It  may  be  and  frequently  is 
"  rendered  Each,  Every  one."  In  the  Hebrew  nt^  ISH,  we  see 
the  ideas,  which  I  have  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  One  sense  of 
this  Hebrew  word,  when  doubled,  tP»K»  ISIS,  is  that  of"  Very  old  or 
"  ancient,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  one  who  has  been  or  lived 
"  a  great  while."  I  have  shewn,  that  a  race  of  words  relating 
to  Time,  as  AGE,  flLras,  JErernus,  has  been  derived  from  the  idea 
of  that,  which  has  Subsisted, — Existed, — Stood, — Remained,  Lasted, 
Endured,  &c. ;  and  here  we  see  the  same  union  of  ideas  between  AGE 
and  Subsistence.  We  talk  of  a  Place  or  Person  of  some  Standing. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  has  seen,  that  Is,  YES  in  English  belong  to  this 
Hebrew  word ;  and  he  adds,  "  Also  perhaps  the  Saxon  Is,  or  Iss, 
"  when  English  ISE,  or  ICE."  The  English  ICE  and  its  parallel 
terms  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Substance,  Consistence,  or 
Solidity ;  and,  if  it  is  derived  from  hence,  it  must  be  classed  with 
this  family  of  words.  It  might  belong,  however,  to  the  terms  de- 
noting Water,  as  AQUA,  &c.,  which  I  produce  in  another  place.  The 
term  ICE  and  its  parallels  Is,  Isa,  (Sax.)  Else,  (Belg.)  £wz,  (Germ.) 
&c.  may  remind  us  of  Iron,  which  under  some  forms  becomes  User, 
(Belg.)  Eysen,  (Germ.);  and  this  word  might  properly  be  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Solidity — Firmness.  Horace  employs  the  very  same 
metaphor  of  Consistency  in  describing  the  operation  of  Frost,  as  we 
all  remember,  "  Geluque  Flumina  Constiterint  acutoj"  and  the 

Saxon 
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Saxon  Is,  ICE,  succeeds  in  my  Saxon  Dictionary  Is,  denoting  Is  or 
Est.  In  the  succeeding  column  we  have  Is*«,Ferrum.  In  the  same 
column  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  where  nsj>»  ISH  occurs,  we 
have  00*  ISM,  To  "  Place,  Set,  Put ;"  where  the  Is  has  the  same 
idea  of  Place  or  Position  as  in  rw  ISA,  To  Exist,  and  likewise 
]W  ISN  "To  Sleep,  be  in  a  sound  sleep,"  which  means  nothing  but 
to  be  Placed  or  Laid  down.  This  will  be  manifest  by  another 
sense  of  the  word  "Laid  up  in  store,"  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "Laid 
"by  or  asleep t  as  it  were,  i.  e.  in  a  quiet  undisturbed  state."  In 
both  these  senses  it  might  be  explained  by  Reposed,  Laid  in 
Repose,  or  Laid  in  a  Repository,  or  again,  by  the  same  metaphor, 
Deposited,  as  in  a  safe  Place  or  Position.  The  SM  in  Ishem  D2^ 
belongs  to  D»  SM,  "To  Place,  Set,  Put;"  and  ]W  belongs  to 
pN  ADN,  from  p  DN,  the  Base,  the  STAND,  &c.  &c.,  which  I  have 
discussed  on  another  occasion.  The  explanatory  word  Down 
I  have  shewn  to  belong  to  p  DN,  the  Base. 

As  I  have  now  detailed  all  which  I  think  necessary  to  be 
observed  on  the  Verbs  of  Being,  belonging  to  our  Element,  as  they 
appear  in  various  Languages;  I  shall  next  proceed  to  another 
portion  of  my  work,  and  examine  the  Pronouns,  which  belong 
to  the  same  Element,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  only  different 
forms  of  these  verbs,  discharging  different  offices.  On  the  most 
careful  review  of  the  analysis,  which  has  been  exhibited,  re- 
specting the  composition  of  verbs;  I  have  unfolded,  as  I  con- 
ceive, the  true  state  of  the  question.  Still,  however,  I  must 
again  repeat,  (see  page  295,)  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide 
in  every  particular  instance,  whether  the  Inflexion  of  the  verb 
should  be  considered  as  a  Verbal  or  Pronominal  addition.  On  some 
occasions,  this  point  cannot  be  decided,  and  in  others,  an  attempt 
at  a  distinction  of  such  a  kind,  in  discussions  on  Elementary 
Speech,  would  be  idle  and  unmeaning.  My  object  is  to  prove, 
that  the  verbs  of  Being  and  the  Pronouns,  belonging  to  our 

Element, 
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Element,  are  all  connected  with  each  other;  and  that  the 
Inflexions  of  verbs,  in  various  Languages,  are  derived  from  this 
source. — I  have  endeavoured  likewise  to  discover,  to  what  part 
of  Speech  the  Inflexion  in  its  primitive  state  should  be  con- 
sidered, as  more  particularly  and  properly  attached ;  and  in  the 
course  of  this  enquiry,  I  have  performed,  as  I  trust,  all  which  the 
nature  of  the  question  would  admit,  without  falling  into  the 
opposite  errors  of  confounding  what  is  capable  of  distinction,  or 
of  separating  what  cannot  be  distinguished. - 


Pronouns 
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Pronouns  belonging  to  our  Element  AC,  *D,  &c.,  CA,  DA,  &c., 
with  or  without  a  vowel  breathing  before  the  C,  &c.,  which  denoted, 
originally,  the  Existing  being  or  thing — This  or  That  Existing 
being  or  thing — This,  That,  &c. ;  as  ISTE,  Is,  Hie,  (Lat.)  IT, 
(Lat.)  &c:  &c. 


Pronouns  with  the  Vowel 
breathing  before  the  AC,  AD, 
&c. 


i.  ISTE,  Hie,  Is,  ID,  (Lat.) 
&c.,  OUT  =05,  AUT=OS;  Os, 
(Gr.)  &c.  &c.  &c. 

3.  IT,  (Eng.)  with  its  parallel 
terms  IT  A,  Es,  HIT,  &c. 
(Goth.  Germ.  Sax.)  His, 
(Eng.),  &c.  &c. 

3.  Words  for  One,  as  EIS,(E<?,) 
with      its      parallels     EEK» 
(Pers.)  &c.  &c. 

4.  EGO,  (Lat.)  with  the  parallel 
terms     EGOO.     (Gr.)     ICH, 
(Germ.)  &c.  &c. 

&c.     &c.     &c. 


Pronouns  with  the  Vowel 
breathing  after  the  CA ,  DA  , 
&c. 

1.  THOU  and  its  parallel  terms 
Su,  (Gr.)Tu,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c. 

2.  The   Relative   Qui   and   its 
parallels    CHE,    QUE,    (Ital. 
Span,   and    Fr.)    Who   quasi 
Qwho,  &c. 

3.  THE,  (Eng.)  and  its  paral- 
lels SE,  THA,  DIE,  &c.  (Sax. 
Germ.) To,  (Gr.)  &c.  &c.  &c. 

4.  SHE   with    its    parallels    Si, 
SEO,  (Goth.  Sax.)  &c. 

5.  Other  Pronouns,    SE    (Lat. 
Fr.    Ital.  Span.)   Self,— CE, 
Cio,  (Fr.  Ital.)  &c. 

&C.&C.       &C. 


IN 
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AN    the   former   article,    I    considered    the    verbs  of    Being   or 
Existence,  belonging  to  the  Element  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.,  as  EST, 
(Lat.)  Is,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.,   which  I    have   shewn   to  be  derived 
from  the  idea  of  that,  which  is  Placed — Situated,   Stands  up,   &c., 
and  to  belong  to  such  terms  as  Isr-emi,  (lo-njp,  Colloco,  Statuo; — 
at  in  aor.  2.  perf.  plusq.  perf.  Sto,  Consisto;  unde  Est ; — Esse,  &c.) 
EsT-ar,   (Span.)    To  be  in  a  place,   To  Be,  &c.  &c.,  all  which 
I  have   ultimately  referred    to    EsTza,    (E<ma,    Vesta  Dea,)   the 
EA>-TH,   &c.  &c.      This   is   the  same  metaphor,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  which  belongs  to  the  explanatory  term  Existence,  from 
Sisto,  "  To  Set,  or  to  be  made  to  Stand."     I  shall  consider  in  this 
article  the  Pronouns — Articles — Demonstrative  adjectives,  &c.  &c., 
which  are  attached  to  the  same  Element  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.,  such 
as  Is,  ID,  Hie,  ISTE,    (Lat.)  IT,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.,  which  are  only, 
as  I  conceive,  different  forms  of  the  verbs  of  Befng,  EST,  (Lat.) 
Is,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.  applied  to  different  purposes.      Thus  ISTE  and 
EST  originally  belonged  to  each  other,  just  as  Existens  belongs 
to  Existit,  or  Positus  to  Ponilur;  so  that  ISTE  has  the  same  sense 
as  l$TE=Ens  or  EST=£W^  might  have  had,  as  participles  from  EST. 
From  the  idea  of  the   Existing  person  or  thing,   which   Is,  ID, 
Hie,  (Lat.)  originally  bore,    we  directly  pass  into  the   sense  of 
This  or   That — Existing,    person  or  thing,  by  way  of  distinction, 
or  This—Tliat  in    general.      We  shall  find,    that    the    Elements 
AM,  &c.,  AN,  &c.,  and    AR,   contribute  their  share  likewise  in 
the  formation   of  Pronouns,    as  we  have   seen  in  the  Verbs  of 
Being;   and  we   shall   perceive,  that  these   Pronouns   and  Verbs 
are    only    different    forms    of   each    other,    applied    to    different 
purposes.     All  these  Elements  AC,  &c.,  AM,  &c.,  AN,  &c.,  sup- 
ply Pronouns  of  every   person,   and   of  every  description.     The 
vowel    breathing    attached     to    these    Elementary     Consonants 
sometimes  precedes,    and   sometimes  follows,    as   we    have   seen 
in  the  verbs.  — I  have  shewn,  that  the  familiar  Verbs  of  Being 

are 
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are  often  compounds  from  more  simple  forms,  and  that  the 
inflexions  of  the  ordinary  verbs  are  derived  from  these  simpler 
forms. — I  shall  shew,  in  this  article,  that  many  of  the  familiar 
Pronouns  are  likewise  compounds  from  Pronouns  under  a  simpler 
form ;  and  that  the  inflexions  of  Substantives  and  Adjectives 
are  derived  from  these  forms. — The  order,  which  I  shall  adopt 
in  this  enquiry,  will  be  such,  as  I  conceive  to  be  best  suited 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  question ;  and  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
introduce  other  parts  of  the  argument,  which  directly  connect 
themselves  with  the  objects  before  me. 

I  shall  first  produce,  under  one  view,  the  more  familiar 
Pronouns — Articles — Demonstrative  adjectives,  &c.  &c.,  in  various 
Languages,  under  the  form  of  the  Element  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c., 
with  the  breathing  before  the  Radical  Consonant,  and  some- 
times likewise  after  it,  which  denote  the  Existing  Person  or 
Thing — This  or  That  —  Existing  Person  or  Thing,  &c.  &c. 
Under  this  form  we  may  enumerate  the  following  terms :  ISTE, 
Hie,  Is,  ID,  &c.,  (Lat.)  OVT-OS,  AUT-OS,  Os,  Os  or  Eos, 
EK=  AST-OS  EK.=Ein-os,  &c.  &c.,  (Gr.  OUTOJ,  Hie,  Auroj,  Ille,  Of, 
Oui,  Of,  Eof,  Suus,  Exao-ro?,  Unus  quisque,  Exeivot,  Ille,)  the 
English  IT,  with  the  parallel  terms  produced  by  the  Etymologists, 
as  ITA,  Es,  HIT,  HITT,  HET,  (Goth.  Germ.  Sax.  Run.  and  Dan. 
Belg.)  AT,  (Scotch)  That  which,  ET=f^as,  (Germ.)  Some  thing, 
HIG,  (Sax.)  They,  Them,  His,  (Eng.)  Is,  Eis,  and  IJE,  IZE, 
(Goth.)  He  or  of  him — It,  They,  Who,  and  of  Them,  IXE,  EGO, 
(Russ.)  Them,  Of  Him,  &c.  Esso,  (Ital.)  EssE^EsTE,(Span.)  This, 
That,  ASH,  EsH-aw,  (Pers.)  Its,  His  or  Hers,  ISE,  IDSE  or  IAD, 
UD  or  OD,  (Gal.)  He  or  She,  They,  That  ;  ISA,  IAD,  (Gal.)  He, 
They,  EIDDO,  (Welsh)  One's  own  ;  HAZA,  (Ar.  I  jjb)  This,  That, 
AT,  (Heb.  n«)  That,  The ;  Ais,  ASH,  (Heb.  IP»N,  new)  Every  one, 
Any,  Man,  Woman,  Asn-Ar,  (Heb.  lew)  Who,  Which,  &c.&c. 

sdly,  The  words  we  must  add  to  the  terms  denoting  the  numeral 

One 
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One  in  various  Languages,  as  Eis,  EEK,  YEK,  EK,  AMD,  ACHD, 
ACHD,  HD,  HOUIT,  HOUID,  OD=Ene,  &c.  &c.,  (Gr.  Pers.  Gips. 
Hind.  Arab.  Heb.  and  ./Ethiop.  Chald.  Syr.  Coptic,  Sahidic, 
Russian,  &c.)  To  the  above  terms,  which  familiarly  express 
the  numeral  One,  in  the  series  of  Cardinal  numbers,  we  may  add 
these,  which  denote  a  Single,  Peculiar,  person  or  thing,  as  the 
English  ACE  and  ODD,  and  the  Greek  los,  Oios,  lo-ios,  (lof, 
Solus,  Unus,  Oio?,  Solus,  i$u>s,  Peculiaris,  Sui  generis,  Suus, 
Privatus);  to  the  latter  of  which  belongs,  we  know,  Ideot,  Idiotes, 
(liWnj?,  Privatus,  Plebeius.)  The  parallel  terms  to  Ace,  as 
produced  by  the  Etymologists,  are  As,  (Fr.  and  Span.)  Asso,  (Ital.) 
Ess,  (Germ.)  Esz,  (Dan.)  Aes,  (Belg.);  and  Junius  observes, 
that  these  words  "  pras  se  ferunt  vestigium  Graeci  E<f,  Unus." 
The  parallel  terms,  which  they  produce  for  ODD,  are  Oed,  Ood, 
(Belg.)  Oed,  Ode,  Od,  (Teut.)  Udda,  (Swed.) 

3dly,  Words,  denoting  other  persons,  besides  the  third,  as 
EGO,  (Lat.)  with  its  parallel  terms,  Eooo,  Ic,  EG,  JEG,  ICH,  ICK, 
(Gr.  Eyw,  Sax.  Run.  Dan.  Germ.  Belg.)  7,  lo,  To,  Je,  (Eng.  Ital. 
Span.  Fr.)  ATI,  (Heb.)  &c.,  AT,  (Heb.)  Thou;  EUCH,  (Germ.) 
You,  &c.  &c.  In  some  of  these,  as  we  perceive,  the  breathing 
before  the  Radical  has  disappeared.  Whenever  different  forms 
presenting  the  same  idea  occur,  I  insert  the  words  under 
the  forms  less  familiar  among  these  terms,  which  compose  the 
more  common  form.  The  above  words  under  the  form,  with  the 
vowel  breathing  before  the  Radical  Consonants  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c., 
agree  with  the  form  of  the  verbs  of  Being,  which  I  have  before 
produced,  as  Is,  EST,  ESTI,  Es,  Ess-er,  Is,  IST,  AST,  ESTE,  Is, 
ATA,  As,  Is,  ATA,  Is,  OES,  Ez,  YSY,  OTTE,  YDZHI,  Ez,  &c. 
(Eng.  Lat.  and  Fr.  Gr.  Span.  Ital.  Sax.  and  Belg.  Goth,  and 
Germ.  Pers.  Russ.  Heb.  Irish,  Galic,  Welsh,  Cornish,  and 
Armoric.) 

u  u  We 
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We    have  seen,  likewise,  that  when  the  breathing  before  the 
CA,  DA  ,  GA,  &c.  is  lost,  and  is  preserved  after  it,  we  have  the 
verbs    of   Being  under   the   form   TA,    Si,  So-SE,  SE,  &c.   (Irish 
and   Galic,   Welsh,   Old    Italian,    Gipsey,    £c.)      We   shall    find 
a  great   race  of  words,   performing   the  part  of  Pronouns,    &c. 
under  this  form,  among  which  we  may  enumerate  the  following  : 
ist,   The  English  THOU,  THEE   or  THY,  with   its  parallel  terms, 
Su,  SE,  Soi,  Tu,  TE,  Toi,  &c.    (Gr.  2gu,  *,  jw,  TU,  Ti,  To,,  Dor.) 
Tu,  TE,  (Lat.)    TU,TE,  Toi,  (Fr.)   Tu,  TE,  Ti,  (Ital.  and  Span.) 
THU,  (Goth.  Sax.  Isl.)    Du,  (Dan.  Belg.  Swed.  and  Germ.)   To, 
(Pers.)    Toui,  (Russ.)   Ti,  TAU,  DY,  (Welsh,)   Tu,  (Ir.  and  Gal.) 
TY,  TE,  DA,  DHY,  THE,  (Corn.)    TE,  DA,  Az,  (Arm.)  Too,  TA, 
(Hind.)  TA,  KA,  (Heb.)    KA,  At,  Ik,  Iki,  (Chald.)  KA,  Ki,  (Ar.) 
GE,  Gu-A6",   CHWI,  CHUI,  CHUI  and  Hui,    (Sax.   Goth.   Welsh, 
Arm.  Corn.)    Te  or  Tou,  quasi  JE,  GE,  Jou,  Gou.      In  Hebrew, 
likewise,  Ata,  At  mean   Thou ;    in  Armoric,  Az  means  Thee ;  and 
in  German,  Euch  means  Tou;   and  in  Welsh,  Eich  is  Tour.     In 
Gothic,  TOM  in  some  of  the  oblique  cases  is  Izweis;  and  in  Spanish, 
Os  is  You. 

sdly,  The  Relative  Qui,  QUJE,  Ov=Od,  &c.,  Cui,  (Lat.) 
and  its  parallel  terms,  performing  the  same  office,  as  CHI, 
CHE,  Cui,  (Ital.)  QUE,  CUYO,  (Span.)  Oui,  QUE,  Quoi,  (Fr.) 
CIA,CE,  SE,  (Ir.)  Co,  CIA,  Ci=Cd,  (Gal.)  Jo,  KEEA,  KAI,  Ki=S, 
(Hind.)  KOI,  Kxo,  TCHTO,  TCHEI,  (Russ.)  KEH,  Ki,  CHEH,  CHI, 
(Pers.)  SE,  SEO,  (Sax.)  SA,  So}£/,  (Goth.)  We  must  add  to  these, 
Who,  Wha-^T,  (Eng.)  and  its  parallel  terms  Hwa,  Hwce=T, 
(Sax.)  Hwa,  Hwa=*S,  (Goth.)  We^^R,  Wa^S,  (Germ.)  quasi 
QWHO,  QwHA=Ar,  &c.  &c.,  QWAY,  (Scotch.) 

3dly,  THE,  (Eng.)  the  article,  with  its  parallel  terms,  SE, 
SEO,  THA,  (Sax.)  SA,  So,  THAI,  (Goth.)  To,  (Gr.  To,)  DIE, 
(Germ.)  DE,  (Belgic,)  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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4thly,  SHE  with  its  parallel  terms,  as  produced  by  the  Ety- 
mologists, Sr,  (Goth.)  SCHE,  SC/E,  (A.  N.)  SEO,  (Sax.)  SIE, 
(Germ.)  Sn,  (Belg.)  Si,(Ir.) 

5thly,  Others,  Pronouns,  &c.  &c.,  as  SE,  Sui,  (Lat.)  SE,  Soi, 
(Fr.)  SE,  Si,  (Ital.  Span.)  Si=A^,  Si=Ch,  (Sax.  Germ.)  &c.  &c. 
denoting  Self;  SIE,  (Germ.)  They;  JE,  (Germ.)  The,  as  in  JE=D*T, 
Every  one;  CE,  Cio,  (Fr.  Ital.)  That;  CEI,  (Russ.)  That;  GY, 
DZHEI,  DHI,  DHO,  DHE,  (Corn.)  They,  Them,  Her,  It,  Him; 
SE,  Ti,  (Gal.)  This,  He  who  ;  SE,  SA,  Si,  So,  Ti,  (Ir.)  He  and  Self, 
His,  Hers,  Theirs,  This,  That;  CIA,  (Irish,)  Man;  Di,  (Chald. 
Samar.  and  Syr.)  He  who;  Ti,  (Gr.  T/,)  That,  Such  a  thing;  SA, 
So,  Ki,  (Gips.)  How,  What,  Where ;  KOEE,  JO=KOEE,  (Hind.) 
Any  One,  Every  One;  ZH,  Zo,  CH,  Ci,  SA,  (Heb.  nnt  i"O'D  tt>) 
This,  That,  &c.,  Who,  Which,  &c. ;  ZA,  TA,  (Ar.  16  U)  This, 
That,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  shall  now  give  a  general  view  of  the  Pronouns,  which 
appear  attached  to  the  Labial  Consonants,  AB,  AF,  AP,  AV,  AM, 
with  the  breathing,  in  its  three  different  positions,  before  or 
after,  or  both  before  and  after,  these  Radical  Labial  Consonants, 
ist,  ME  and  MY,  with  their  parallel  terms,  Erne,  Me,  Moi, 
Eem-eis,  (Gr.  Epe,  Me,  Mot,  H^E*?,)  Me,  We;  Me,  &c.  (Lat.)  Me, 
Mo*,(Fr.)  Me,  Mi,  (Ital.  and  Span.)  Medina,  Mi=  *S,  (Goth.)  Me, 
M=  "N, (Sax.)  Meaner,  Mi*  AC/i,  (Germ.)  Me=  "Nia,  Mai,  (Russ.) 
Of  Me,  We,  &c. ;  Ma=*N,  Ma=ra,  Ma,  Am,  (Pers.)  I,  To  Me, 
We,  My ;  Mi,  Fi,  (Welsh,)  Me,  Om,  (Gal.  and  Ir.)  Mi,  Ma,  Am, 
(Arm.)  Mi,  Me,  Vi,  Evi,  Am.  (Corn.)  My,  May,  Hum.  (Hind.) 
We,  We=is,  Wi=r,  (Eng.  and  Sax.  Goth.  Germ.)  Wi=t,  (Goth,  and 
Sax.)  We  two,  &c. 

sdly,  The  English  HIM,  with  its  parallels  Him,  and  Imma, 
(Sax.  and  Goth.)  signifying  To  that  Person  and  thing,  To  the..;; 
1m,  (Goth.)  To  them  ;  Ihm,  (Germ.)  Hem,  (Belg.)  Eum,  Earn, 
(Lat.)  Em,  77i-A  Em,  (Eng.)  &c. 
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Sdly,  Efe,  Ef,  Efo,  Fe,  Fo,  (Welsh,)  He;  Jp-se,  (Lat.*)  Mia, 
(Gr.  M<«,)  One;  N=Ep,  N=Eb,  (Welsh,)  Who,  He  that;  Aup, 
(Hind.)  Self;  Hem,  (Cornish,)  Hem,  (Heb.  and  Arab.)  They; 
Um=Eis,  Bai,  Voi,  Vi,  V=os,  V=Ous,  &c.  (Gr.  Russ.  Ital.  Lat.  Span. 
Fr.)  You;  Ma,  M *  =En,  (Ar.)  That  which,  He  who,  &c.  The 
words  under  this  form  coincide  with  the  names  for  Father  and 
Mother  in  various  Languages,  Am,  Ab,  Abu,  Bu,  Ma,  Pa,  &c.  &c., 
and  with  the  verbs  of  Being,  which  I  have  'produced  above, 
and  which  we  have  seen  in  so  many  Languages,  as  Am,  Be, 
(Eng.)  Eimi,  (E<p,)  Urn  in  s=Um,  (Lat.)  Am,  (Pers.)  Im,  (Ir.) 
Wf,  Mae,  (Welsh,)  Ov,  Av,  Am,  Ma,  (Corn.)  Hoova,  (Hind.)  &c. 
&c.  &c.  In  Welsh,  Pwy,  Pa,  in  Armoric,  Pe,  Piou,  Pe="  T, 
Pe=Hez,  Pe-Hini,  in  Cornish,  Piua,  Pa,  mean  Who,  What,  &c. 
These  may  belong  to  the  Element  QA,  as  in  the  Latin  Qur,  &c., 
just  as  we  have  seen  Who,  Wha-  AT,  to  be  quasi  QWHO,  QWHA=AT. 
The  Greek  Poi,(no<,  Quo,  Quonam,  Quorsum,)  in  Poi-os,  oPoi-os, 
(lIo'Off.Qualis,  OKOIOS,  Qualis,)  &c.,  certainly  belongs  to  these  Celtic 
terms  PA,  &c. ;  and  in  some  Dialects  we  know,  that  oKoi-os, 
(Oxotof,  Ion.  pro  Onwoj,)  is  written,  where  KOI  coincides  with  the 
form  QUE,  &c. 

The  Element  AN,  ANT,  &c.  &c.  supplies  a  race  of  Pronouns, 
Demonstrative  Adjectives,  &c.  &c.  through  a  great  variety  of 
Languages;  among  which  we  may  enumerate  the  following: 
ist,  The  English  Article  An,  with  its  parallel  terms  An,  (Sax.  Ir. 
Gal.  and  Arm.)  Un,  (Corn.)  &c.  sdly,  Hins,  Hine,  Ina,  (Goth. 
Sax.  and  Goth.)  He,  Him;  Ins,  (Goth.)  Them  ;  j-Ains,  (Goth.)  He; 
y-On,Any,(Eng.)  Ihn,  lhn-en,j-Ene,  (Germ.)  Him,  Them,  That; 
Ain,  An,  (Pers.)  This,  That;  One,  Oni,  (Russ.)  He,  They;  On, 
En,  D'-Ont,(Yr.)  Some,  a  Person,  Them,  &c.  ;  AAV,  (Ital.)  Them  ; 
Hwn,  Hon,  Hwnnw,  Honno,  Hynny,  Hzvynt,  &c.  (Welsh,)  This, 
That,  They,  Them,  &c.  &c. ;  En,  (Arm.>  He  ;  Hen,  Honan,  Honyn, 
(Corn.)  That,  Self;  An,  (Gal.)  Them ;  Hen,  (Heb.  and  Arab.)  They; 

Enth-op, 
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Enth-op,  (Copt.)  He;  Anda,  (Cyprian.  Ai^a,  wry.  Kwrpot,  Hesych.) 
She;  Ans,  Ansa,  Enu,  Ena,  Enh,  (Syr.)  A  Man,  Such  a  Person, 
He,  &c.  ;  Anun,  &c.  (Syr.  and  Chald.)  They  ;  Enioi,  Oon,  On,  Ens, 
(Gr.  and  Lat.  Eww,  fiv,  O,)  Some,  This  or  That  Existing  Person 
or  Thing.  3dly,  Certain  Pronouns  denoting  the  first  Person  sin- 
gular and  plural;  Unc,  Unge,  (Sax.)  To  Us  two;  Uns,  (Goth,  and 
Germ.)  Us  ;  Inn,  (Ir.)  We;  In,  &c.  (Ir.)  We,  Us,  (as  mS=Inn,  We, 
Dhu-In,  To  Us,  &c.  Ua-In,  from  Us);  Hon,  Ni,  (Arm.)  Us,  We; 
rn,&c.,  Nei,  Ni,  (Corn.)  Us,  (as  in  Dh=Tn,  To  us,)  We;  Ani  or 
Anki,  Ami,  Anchnu,  Nachnu,  Ni,  Nu,  (Heb.)  I,  We,  Me,  Us  ;  Not, 
Ne,  (Ital.)  We,  Us  ;  No-  A5,  No-Us,  (Lat.  Span.  Fr.) 

In  Gothic,  Ugkis  means  To  us  two;  where  we  may  see  how 
the  forms  AN  and  AG  might  pass  into  each  other.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  fact,  as  to  the  original  state  of  these 
Pronouns,  we  may  observe,  that  when  these  forms  once  existed, 
they  would  constitute  classes  of  words,  which  may  be  considered  as 
separate  from  each  other.  The  English  and  Saxon  Us  seems  to  be 
directly  taken  from  the  form  Uns.  In  Italian,  Ci  and  Ce  is 
Us.  The  second  Person  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  form 
AN,  as  in  Inc,  (Sax.)  To  You  Two;  and  in  Gothic  we  have  the 
equivocal  form  Igcwis.  —  Ant,  Ant-ok,  Enth-ok,  Ent-ok,  (Arab. 
Syr.  C'hald.  Cop,  and  Sahid.)  signify  Thou. 

4,thly,  The  Numeral,  expressing  One,  which  belongs  to  the 
Element  AN  in  so  many  Languages,  as  One,  En,  (E»,)  Un-us,  An, 
Ains,  Aina,  An,  Ein,  Een,  Un,  Uno,  Aon,  Un,  Uyn-yn,  Un-an,  &c. 
(Eng.  Gr.  Lat.  Goth.  Sax.  Germ.  Belg.  Fr.  Ital.  and  Span.  Ir.  and 
Gal.  Welsh,  Corn.  Arm.  &c.)  —  I  have  before  produced  various 
terms  under  this  form  denoting  Being,  as  An-er,  And-r-os, 
Anth-r-op-os,  An-ax,  (Av^,  AvS^,  KV^UTTOC,  Av«£,)  Hine,  Hind, 
(Eng.)  Ans.  (Heb.  Arab.  Chald.  Syr.)  Man,  &c.;  Antta,  Ansa, 
Aindear,  (Syr.  Ar.  Irish,)  A  Woman,  &c.  ;  Aunt,  Uncle,  Av-Unculus, 
(Eng.  Lat.)  6cc.  &c.,  and  the  verbs  of  Being,  Einai,  Een,  Enti 

(Gr. 
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(Gr.  Eii/aw,  Hi/,  EVTI,  Esse,  Eram,  Sunt,)  t/h£,  in  the  compound 
S=Unt,  An,  (Gal.  and  Irish,)  Wn,  Tnt,  (Welsh,)  Oni,  Onz,  (Corn.) 
Oun,  Int,  (Arm.)  fly»,  (Hind.)  And,(Pers.)  ^«/,(Syr.)&c.&c.  &c. 
The  Element  AR  sometimes  appears  among  the  Pronouns,  as 
in  Her,  with  its  parallel  terms  Hire,  Ihr,  (Sax.  Germ.)  Tour  and 
Our,  (Eng.)  Eower,  Euer,  Ihr,  (Sax.  Germ.)  Of  You,  You  ;  Ure, 
Ar,  Hor,  (Sax.  Gal.  and  Ir.  Arm.)  Of  Us;  Hira,  Heora,  (Sax.1)  Of 
Them;  Ihr,  (Germ.)  Their,  &c.  ;  Er,  (Germ.)  He;  DA  =£/-,  JV=Ir, 
JF=Er,(Germ.)  The,  We,  Who  ;  Tr,  Ar,  (Welsh,  Arm.)  the  Article 
The;  ER,  OR,  (Eng.  Lat.  &c.  &c.)  a  termination  denoting  Being, 
as  in  Sing-En,  Cantat=OR,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  Pronoun  sometimes 
appears  without  a  Consonant,  under  the  form  of  a  vowel  breathing, 
as  He,  (Eng.  and  Sax.)  Heo,  Hi,  (Sax.)  She,  They  ;  /,  (Gal.)  He  or 
She,  &c.  These  are  generally,  I  imagine,  derived  from  the  Conso- 
nant form;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  they  appear  under  their  original 
representation.  The  Element  AL  is  sometimes  found  among  the 
Pronouns,  or  Demonstrative  adjectives  ;  and  to  this  we  must  refer 
the  Articles  and  Pronouns,  in  the  Arabic,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French  Languages,  as  Al,  (Ar.  J!)  //,  Egli,  Ella,  Lo,  La,  &c. 
(Ital.)  El,  Lo,  Ella,  &c.  (Span.)  //,  Le,  La,  Lui,  (French,)  Ille, 
(Lat.)  &c.  The  g,  in  the  Italian  Egli,  is  an  organical  addition 
to  the  L. 


THESE  observations  will  sufficiently  unfold  to  us  the  original 
materials,  of  which  the  Pronouns,  &c.  in  various  Languages 
consist.  I  shall  now  consider  the  mode,  in  which  they  have  been 
compounded,  and  the  purposes,  to  which  they  have  been  applied 
in  the  formation  of  Languages,  distinguished  by  inflexions  of  the 
Nouns.  Though  our  Element  ACA,  ADA,  &c.  constitutes  the  main 
subject  of  my  Enquiry,  I  shall  perpetually  recur  to  the  other 
Elements,  as  they  are  connected  with  that,  which  is  the  object  of 

my 
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my  discussion  in  the  formation  of  Pronouns.  We  shall  marvel  to 
observe,  how  these  Elements  in  their  simple  state  have  been 
compounded  with  each  other,  and  how  the  form  of  inflexions  has 
been  assumed  from  this  composition.  Though  I  had  always  sus- 
pected, that  this  species  of  combination  existed  in  various  instances, 
where  it  was  little  supposed  to  be  found ;  I  had  still  no  conception 
of  the  extent,  to  which  it  has  operated,  till  I  had  fully  entered 
into  the  subject,  and  was  engaged  in  writing  these  discussions. 

I    shall     first    briefly     consider    the     composition    of    some 
Latin  and   Greek  Pronouns,  as  compared    with    others.      In    the 
Russian  Dialect    of   the    Sclavonic,    we    find,    that    in    all    the 
five  Declensions,  the  plural  Instrumental  case,  as  it  is  called,  has 
AM    in  the  last  syllable,  as   Rouka,  The  Hand,  Rouk=Aui,  With 
the  Hands,  &c.  &c.     It  is  often  so  likewise  in  the  Dative  plural, 
as   Iacor=\AME,  To  the  Anchors,  &c.  &c.,  and  sometimes  in  the 
Instrumental  Singular,  asLits=E,ME,  With  the  Countenance,  &c.  &c. 
We    find   likewise   AB,  or    AV,  as  a   termination,    as    Zwtf/jEBE, 
IAME,  EBE,  mean  Of,  To,  The  Serpents,  (Gen.  Dat.  Accus.)     In 
the  Pronouns  we  have    TVEBAi  and  S=EBAI,  corresponding  with 
the  Latin  T=lm,  and  «$"=IBI,  Nace,  of  Us;   or  Us  in  the  Accusative, 
corresponding    with   Nos,  (Lat.)    and  N=AME,  To  Us,   Vai,   Ye, 
Vace,  Of  You,  You,  and  F=AME,  To  You.      The  Russian    Pro- 
noun,   denoting    He,    is,    according   to   the    arrangement    of   the 
Grammarians,  thus  declined  in  the  Masculine  Singular:    N.  One, 
G.  Ego,  D.  Emou,  A.  Ego,  Ime,  Avec  lui. — On-Eme,  De  lui.      My 
Grammarian   thus   explains    the   use   of  these  two    last   cases,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  names   of  Instrumental  and  Prepositive. 
In  the  plural  we  have  for  all  genders,   N.  Oni,  Eux,  Onai,  Elles, 
G.  Ixe,  D.  Ime,  A.  Ixe. — Ime,  Avec  Eux. — On-Ixe,  D'Eux.     The 
Russian  Scholar    understands,  I    imagine,  that  the   Inflexions  of 
his  Adjectives  and  Pronouns  are  formed  from  this  Demonstrative 
Pronoun.     Thus,  G.  Dobr-Aoo,  D.  Dobr-OMOv,  A.  Dobr-Aco,  are 

G.  Dobr- 
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G.  Dobr-Eoo,  D.  Dobr-EMOu,  A.  Do&r-Eoo,  &c.  Thus,  ATA=AcE, 
of  Us,  is  quasi  2VA=IxE ;  and  r=AcE,  of  You,  You,  is  quasi  F=!XE. 
We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Latin  N=Os,  FA=Os,  and 
their  parallels  Nous,  Vous,(¥r.}  &c.  &c.,  are  compounds  of  the  ANA 
and  AB  A,  denoting  Being,  and  our  Element  AS,  performing  the  part  of 
Inflexion,  though  originally  significant.  The  plural  of  the  Pronoun 
of  the  first  person  has  been  often,  as  we  have  seen,  expressed  by  the 
Element  AN,  as  ANU,  UNC,  UNS,  INN,  (Heb.  Sax.  Goth,  and  Germ. 
Ir.)&c.  &c. ;  and  when  the  breathing  is  lost  before  the  NA,  and  is 
preserved  after  it,  we  have  Noi,  No,  (N&»,  Nw,)  Noi,  NE,  (Ital.) 
Ni,  NEI,  (Heb.  and  Arm  Corn.)  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  and  to  these  the 
NA  in  N**0s  belongs.  In  V=Os  we  have  a  similar  union  of  VA 
signifying  You,  and  corresponding  with  BAI,  (Russ.)  Voi,  (Ital.) 
and  Os  the  termination.  The  English  and  Saxon  WE  belong  to 
the  Element  VA,  BA,  denoting  the  first  person  plural.  In  Gothic 
we  have  AWA=E/s,  and  in  German  W=Iri  which  are  compounds 
of  the  part  W^t  expressing  the  Pronoun,  and  the  termination. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  widely  extended  the  termination  of 
AS,  AC,  AT,  &c.  has  been  in  expressing  the  plural  of  Pronouns, 
as  in  N=Qs,  F=Os,  with  their  acknowledged  parallels,  No=\Js, 
Fo=Us,  &c.,  the  Russian  N  A,  VA  }  ACE,  We,  You  ;  the  Saxon- 
Gothic,  and  the  Gothic  W* }  IT,  Eis,  We  two,  We  ;  the  Saxon  G=  YT, 
You  two  ;  the  Gothic  G=!T,  and  Ig=Wis,  7=  Us,  /z=Wis,  You  two, 
You;  and  the  Greek  Eem,  Urn,  ^»/i}Eis,  (H/^/?,  Vpsi;,  S<p£<f,)  We, 
Ye,  They.  We  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  discover  that  peculiar 
example,  in  which  this  addition  was  originally  significant,  or  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  addition,  when  it  was  first  annexed. — 
In  Spanish,  Os  signifies  Ton ;  and  we  have  seen  the  plural  of  the 
second  person  expressed  in  other  instances  by  a  breathing  before 
the  Element  AC,  AS,  &c.,  as  Euch,  (Germ.)  &c.  This  might  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  FA=Os  was  a  compound  of  VA  and  Os,  both 
signifying  the  same  thing.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  the 

Os 
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Os  in  N=Os  and  F=Os  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  same  analogy, 
as  it  appears  from  the  parallel  terms  in  Russian.  The  Spanish  OS 
may  either  belong  to  the  words  with  a  similar  meaning,  EUCH,  &c., 
unconnected  with  Vos,  or  it  may  be  derived  by  corruption  from 
v-OS. 


Formation  of  the  Saxon,  Greek,  and  Latin  Articles,  &c. — Inflexions 
of  Nouns  in  certain  Languages  from  Pronominal  or  Articular 
Suffixes. — The  Inflexions  of  Saxon,  Gothic,  and  Latin  Nouns,  &c. 
Observations  on  the  Inflexions  of  Nouns  in  the  Russian  Dialect 
of  the  Sclavonic. — Some  English  terminations  considered,  &c.  &c. 


THE  English  Article  THE  first  presents  itself  to  our  attention. 
Skinner  refers  it  to  the  German  Die,  the  Belgic  De,  and  the  Greek 
O,  Ee,  To,  (O,  r>To);  and  he  adds,  that  Junius  derives  the  Belgic  De 
from  the  Greek  Ae/i/a.  He  should  have  observed,  too,  that  all  these 
belong  to  the  Saxon  Se,  Seo,  sometimes  Thy,  The,  and  the  Gothic 
Sa,  So.  It  is  marvellous,  that  the  form  of  the  article,  beginning 
with  S  A,  should  have  concealed  this  relation  from  the  eyes  of  our 
Etymologist,  especially  as  in  other  parts  of  the  article  the  letter 
T  is  found.  In  Greek  the  form  of  S,  as  Se,  So,  sometimes  appears 
likewise,  as  in  Semeron,  Setes,  (Zyp^ov,  Hodie,  ^rsg,  Hoc  Anno,)  which 
are  written  Temeron,  Tetes^Typeqov,  Tyres.)  The  Saxon  and  Gothic 
articles  are  compounds  in  most  of  their  parts,  and  I  shall  write 
them  at  full  length  according  to  the  mode,  in  which,  as  I  conceive, 
they  have  been  formed.  N.  Sing.  SE,  SEO,  Th*=At.  (G.)  SA,  So, 
Th**jlta,  (Masc.  Fern.  Neut.)  Gen.  Th*=Ms,  Th* 
(G.)  Th*=Is,  Th^Izos,  Th^Is.  D.  and  Abl. 
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Th  *=Mre,  Th  *=Am.  (G.)  Th  *=Amma>  Th*=Izai,  Th  *=Amma.  A. 
Th  A=0w<?,  THA,  Th  *=At.  (G.)  Th  *=Ana,  TIIO,  Th  ^Ata.  N.  PI. 
THA.  (G.)  THAI,  THO,  Th^Os,  THO.  Gen.  Th  A=/£nz.  (G.) 
T/i  *=Ize,Th  *=Izo,  Th  ^Ize.  D.  and  Abl.T/i  A=^m.  (G.)  T/i  ^Aim. 
A.  THA.  (G.)  TA  A=^«5,  THO,  Th  A=Os,  THO.  I  consider,  that  SE, 
SEO,  SA,  and  So  represent  the  original  form  of  the  article  in  its 
simple  state,  —  that  the  Th,  at  the  beginning  of  the  other  parts,  is 
quasi  THE,  SE,  as  in  Th=At,  Th=Ata,  Th=&s,  Th=Is,  which  are 
quasi  TnE=At,  TnE=Ata,  THE=MS,  THE-!S;  and  that  the  AT, 
ATA,  /Es,  Is  are  the  terminations  of  Inflexion,  \\hich  belong 
likewise  to  our  Element  AS,  AT,  &c.,  when  the  breathing  precedes 
the  Radical,  and  which  were  originally  significant,  and  denoted 
the  Is,  ITA,  (Gothic,)  His,  HIT,  (Sax.)  Is,  ID,  (Lat.)  IT,  (Eng.) 
This  or  That  Being  or  Thing,  &c.  Thus  we  see,  that  TH=AT, 
(Sax.  and  English,)  TH=ATA,  (Goth.)  are  compositions  of  our 
Element,  under  different  forms,  discharging  the  same  office  of 
Demonstrative  Pronouns,  and  combined  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  force  of  the  signification,  as  THE=It  or  THE  —  Such  a 
person  or  Thing,  THE  —  THE.  We  see  in  T/IA=^ERE,  77iA=AM, 
r/zA=AMMA,  TAA=ONE,  &c.,  that  the  Elements  AR,  AM,  AN,  have 
been  adopted  with  the  same  meaning. 

In  the  Greek  Article  we  see  the  To,  Tou,  Too,  TEE,  TA, 
(To,  Tou,  Tu,  Tii,  T«,)  coinciding  with  the  simple  form,  SE,  SEO, 
SA,  So,  DIE,  DE,  THE;  and  in  the  other  parts  we  unequivocally 
see  a  compound  arising  from  the  TA  or  To,  the  original  article, 
and  a  termination  common  to  all  the  Greek  Nouns,  as  TA=]£ES, 
EEN,  AIN,  As,  ON,  OIN,  OON,  Ois,  Ous,  (TK,  TIJI/,  TOW,  rue,  TOV,  TOIV, 
TUV,  roif,  TOU?.)  In  German  the  article  appears  thus  ;  N.  D  A=£r,  Dig, 
D*=As.  G.D*=Es,D*  =  Er,D*=Es.  D.  and  Abl.  D  A=£w,DA  =  £r, 
D^Em.  A.  D*=En,Die,  D*=As.  PI.  N.  and  A.  Die.  G.  DA=Er. 
D.  and  Abl.  D  A=£w.  The  Article  D=Er,  Die,  and  D=As  performs 
at  once  the  part  of  the  Demonstrative  and  Relative  Pronouns. 

In 
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In  Dutch,  HET  and  DE  are  Articles,  where  we  have  our  Element, 
under  both  its  forms,  of  the  vowel  breathing  before  and  after  the 
Radical  consonant.  We  observe  the  same  species  of  compo- 
sition in  the  formation  of  all  these  Articles,  Gothic,  Saxon  and 
German;  and  they  differ  in  nothing  but  in  having  sometimes 
different  compounds  to  express  different  cases,  as  they  are  called, 
which  is  the  effect  of  accident.  The  compounds  have  the  same 
original  meaning  in  all  the  examples;  which  is  that  of  an 
intensive  sense,  denoting  ATHE-|  AS,  AR,  AM,  AN,  THE — Such  a 
Being,  Thing,  &c. — This — This,  That — That,  Being  or  Thing. 

That  my  idea  respecting  the  nature  of  this  composition  is  just,  will 
be  manifest  from  considering  the  simplest  state,  which  these  Radicals 
AS,  AM,  AN  assume,  as  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech.  We  may 
consider  this  simple  state  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Latin  Hie  and  Is — 
in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  HIT,  Is,  and  the  Greek  Os,  (Oj);  and  we 
shall  find,  that  terms,  like  these,  have  supplied  the  materials  for 
the  Inflexions  of  Nouns,  which  exist  in  those  Languages.  Thus 
we  shall  see,  that  the  Inflexions  or  the  terminations,  added  to  the 
Radical  parts  of  words,  of  Latin  and  Greek  Nouns,  were  nothing 
originally  but  postpositive  articleSj  performing  precisely  the  same 
office  as  the  prepositive,  and  denoting  This — That — Such,  &c. 
We  shall  not  fully  understand  the  force  of  these  observations, 
unless  the  words  are  produced  at  length,  and  compared  with  each 
other. 

The  Latin  Hie  and  Is,  we  know, are  thus  represented  ;  N.  Sing. 
Hie,  Htec,  Hoc.  G.  Huj=  Us.  D.  Huic.  A.  Hunc,  Hanc,  Hoc.  Ab.  Hoc, 
Hdc,  Hoc.  Norn.  PI  Hi,  H<e,H<ec.  G.  Hor=Um,  Har=Um,  Hor=Um. 
D.  and  Abl.  His.  A.  Has,  Has,  Hac.  N.  Sing.  Js,  Ea,  Id.  G. 
Ej-Us.  D.  Ei.  A.  Eum,  Earn,  Id.  Ab.  Eo,  Ed,  Eo.  N.  PI.  //', 
Ete,  Ea.  G.  Eor-Um,  Ear  Urn,  Eor=Um.  D.  and  Abl.  Us,  Eis, 
A.  Eos,  Eas,  Ea.  In  Saxon  we  have,  Norn.  Sing.  He,  fleo,  Hit. 
G.  His,  Hire,  His.  D.  and  Abl.  Him,  Hire,  Him.  Ace.  Hine,  Hi, 

Hit. 
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Hit.  Norn,  and  Ace.  PI.  Hi.  G.  Hira,  Heora.  D.  and  Abl.  Him. 
In  Gothic  we  have  Nom.  Sing.  Is,  Si,  Ita.  G.  Is,  Iz^Os,  Is.  D.  and 
Abl.  Imma,  Izai,  Imma.  A.  Ina,  Jja,  Ita.  N.  PI.  Eis,  Ij=Os,  Jja, 
G.  Ize,  Izo.  Dat.  and  Abl.  Im.  Ace.  Ins,  Ij=0s,  Jja.  In  the  Latin 
Hie  and  Is  we  find  all  the  parts  in  their  simple  state,  except  the 
Genitives  singular  and  plural,  Huj=Us,  Ej=Us,  Hor=Um,  Har-Um, 
Eor=Um,  Ear=Um,  where  we  see  the  process  of  Inflexion  com- 
menced. In  the  Saxon  all  the  parts  are  in  their  simplest  state, 
and  so  they  are  in  the  Gothic,  except  in  the  Iz=Os  and  Ij=Os. 
In  the  Greek  we  shall  find,  that  every  part  is  in  its  simplest  form. 
Thus  we  have  Sing.  N.  Os,  Ee,  O.  G.  On,  Es,  Ou.  D.Oo,Ee,  Oo. 
A..  On,  Been,  O.  Dual,  N.  and  A.  Oo,  A,  Oo.  G.andD.  Oin,  Ain, 
Oin.  Plur.  N.  Oi,  Ai,  A.  G.  Oon.  D.  and  Abl.  Ois,  Ais,  Ois. 
A.  Ous,  As,  A.  (N.  Sing.  O?,  y,  o.  G.  ov,  K,  ov.  D.  «,  »?,  u.  A.  ov,  yv,  o. 
N.  A.  Dual,  u,  «,,  u.  G.D..oiv,  «.tv,o(v,  N.  PI.  01,  0.1,0..  G.  uv.  D.  o<?, 
an;,  015.  A.  ous,  «?»  «•)  The  Relative  Pronoun,  as  it  is  called,  is  only 
another  turn  of  meaning  to  the  Demonstrative,  which  was  the 
original.  Thus  they  are  perpetually  combined  with  each  other, 
as  in  That,  &c. — He  is  a  Man,  That  I  regard;  which  means, 
He  is  a  Man, — That  Man  I  regard.  This  union  is  fully  under- 
stood;  and  every  one  knows,  that  Os,  (o?,)  is  familiarly 
used  for  AUT-OS,  (Aim?,)  H  $'  O;,  Dixit  ille.  Thus  then  the 
Relative  Pronoun  Os,  (Of,)  may  be  considered,  as  representing 
originally  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun,  and  agreeing  with  Is, 
&c.  &c.,  Eos,  Os,  (Eo;,  Of,  Sims,)  the  OUT,  and  AUT,  and  EK,  and 
the  EK=AST  in  OuT=O$,  AuT=Os,  EK=Ein=Os,  EK=AST-OJ,  (OUTO?, 
Aurog,  Exetvos,  E«a<rToj,)  &c.  &c.  The  Ein,  in  ^K=Ein-os,  belongs  to 
the  Element  AN.  When  I  say,  that  the  Inflexions  of  Nouns  have 
arisen  from  such  simple  forms,  representing  Being,  in  these 
various  Languages,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  affirm,  that  in  every 
instance  the  cases  coincide  with  each  other ;  but  I  mean  t6 
observe,  that  we  shall  clearly  and  unequivocally  perceive,  that 

such 
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such  were  the  materials,  of  which  the  Inflexions  are  composed, 
and  that  the  record  of  these  materials  is  preserved  with  a  pre- 
cision, which  we  should  little  have  expected  to  discover. 

We  shall  now  see,  that  the  Inflexions  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  Ar- 
ticles, as  Norn.  Th=At.  G.  Th*Ms,  Th*=JEre,  Th Ms.  D.  Th^Am, 
Th*=JEre,  Th*Am,  are  compounds  of  27* A,  representing  Se,  or 

V 

THE,  and  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun,  HIT,  ITA,  as  N.  Th*=Hit. 
G.  Th *=Is,  Th*  =Hire,  Th"  =Is.    D.  77iA  *Him,  Th  *=Hire,  Th*=Him, 
&c.    &c.    &c.      Again,    in    the    Gothic    article,    Nom.    Th*-Ata. 
G.  Th**Is,   Th*=lzos,   Th=Is,  we  have  N.  Th*=Ita.      G.  Th*=Is, 
Th*-Izos,  Th*=Is,  &c.  &c.     The   Inflexions   of  the   Saxon   and 
Gothic    Nouns  belong  to   the  same  Elements,   which  we  find  in 
the    Demonstrative   Pronouns ;    though  they  do   not  always    cor- 
respond with  each  other  in  the  particular  cases.     We  find  how- 
ever universally,  that   the  Dative    Plural   terminates    in    AM,   as 
Smith  =UM, To  or  With  Smiths,  which  I  consider  to  be  Smith=HiM, 
To  or  With  Those  Smiths,  &c.  &c.  ;    and  in  Gothic,  Himin=AM, 
To  or  With  Heavens,  which  I  consider  to  be  quasi  Himin=lM,  To 
or  With  Those  or  77i=EM  Heavens,  if  I  may  so  express  it.     In  the 
first  Declension    of   the    Saxon,   and   the   first,  second   and   fifth 
of  the  Gothic,  the  Genitive  ends  in  AS,  as  Smith=Es,  Of  a  Smith, 
which  is    quasi   Smith-His,  Of  That  Smith— Himin=ls,   Of   That 
Heaven ;    from  whence,  we  know,  has  been  derived  our  *S  in  the 
Genitive  case,  as  The  Smith's  Work,  &c.  &c.     The  English  Hrs, 
we  see,   belongs  to  these   words,   and    means    That   Person.     It 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  adjust,  whether  His    should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Nominative  7s, (Goth.)  or  as  directly  taken  from  the 
Genitive  Is,  (Goth.)  His,  (Sax.) ;  and  we  now  see,  that  those  who  have 
supposed,  that  our  Genitive  case  in  *S,  The  Smith's  Work,  meant 
the  Smith  His  Work,  are  at  once  wrong  apd  right.   They  are  wrong, 
because  this  Genitive  case  was  certainly  directly  taken  from  the 
familiar  use  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  Genitive,  Smith=Es,  &c. ;  and 

they 
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they  are  right,  because  this  Saxon  termination  Es  or  His,  and  the 
Pronoun  His,  have  the  same  origin,  and  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  the  meaning,  which  they  convey,  as  in  The 
Smith's  Work,  and  the  Smith  His  Work. 

This  Analogy  of  the  Genitive  ending  in  AS  is  very  general. 
Thus  we  have  it  in  two  Declensions  of  the  Latins,  Lapis,  Lapid=ls, 
Grad=\Js;  and  originally  in  another  Declension,  Familia=*S,  Of  a 
Family;   in   the   Article  and    Demonstrative   Pronouns,   Huj=Us, 
jE/=Us,  and  in  some  other  Adjectives,  as   Un=lvs,    &c;     in   the 
second  Declensions  of  the    Greek  Parisyllabics,  and  in  the  fifth 
Imparisyllabic,   together    with    all    the    five   Declensions    of  the 
Contracted    Nouns,   as   Tim=Es,   Somat=Os,    Ast=Eos,    &c.  (T<p??, 
2u/jt.KTos,  A<TT£of.)    We  see,  that  this  termination  originally  belonged 
to  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  His — Is,  &c. ;  and  it  is  extremely  curious, 
that  the  affinity  of  the  Languages  should   have  been  preserved 
in  points  so  minute.      In  German  the  most  familiar  termination 
of  the  Genitive  singular  is  AS.      In  one  Declension  of  the  Russian 
nouns,  the  Genitive  Singular  adds  T  to  the  Nominative,  as  Ditia, 
An   Infant,     Ditia=*Ti,    Of    an   Infant.     In   the   Adjectives    the 
Genitive  singular  terminates  in  Ago  in  the  Masculine  and  Neuter, 
and  the  plural  in  Ouixe,  as  Dobr=A.Go,  Of  a  Good  Man  or  thing, 
and  Z)o6r=OuixE,  Of  Good  men,  women,  or  things. — In  the  Hin- 
dostanee  Dialects,  Kau,  Kay,  Ko,  Say  are  added  to  Nouns,  in  order 
to  mark  cases,  as  Sauheb-KAu  Ghoorau,  The  Horse  of  the  Master, 
as  it  is  in  English  Master-"^  horse;  where  the  Kau  and  the  AS 
seem  to  correspond  precisely   with  each   other,  except  only  that 
the  vowel  breathing  before  the  *Kau  is  lost.      In  these  Dialects, 
AK  or  EEK  is  the   Article,  corresponding,  as   we  see,  with   the 
Latin  Hie,  as  EEK  ghoorau,  A  Horse. 

In   Latin  the  Inflexions  of  the   Nouns,  where  vowels  do  not 
appear,  belong  to  the  Elements  AS  and   AM,  as    Mus]ls,  As,  AM, 
;   Domin}Us,  Is,  Os,  UM,  O=UM;  Regn}ls,  UM,  Or=UM; 

Nub}Es, 
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Nub}Es,lsJb=\Js,  EM,  IUM;  Grad}Us,  76=Us,  UM,UUM;  Faci-}Es, 
£6=Us,  EM,  £r=UM.  We  may  consider  these  words,  as  com- 
pounds of  the  Radical  part,  expressing  the  sense  of  each  word, 
and  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns.  Thus  Mus-ls  is  Mus-}lis, 
or  Eis,  MUS-A.M,  Faci-EM,  MUS-EAM,  Faci*EAM,  Mws-AR=UM, 

TV///  v™  / 
Faci-ER=UM,  F    •  fHAR-UM,  EAR-UM,  and   Domin-Us  is  quasi 


,  That  Master,  Domin-ls,  Domin-]lis,Eis,  His,  Do- 
min-Os,  Domin-}Eos,  Hos,  Domin-Uu,  Domin-EvM,  Domm-OR=UM, 
Domin]EoR=UM,HoR=UM.  Even  the  Vowels  A  and  O  have  been 
preserved  in  Mus-A  and  Domin-O,  to  accord  with  Mus.-Ea  and 
Domin-Eo.  —  We  shall  not  wonder,  that  this  coincidence  of  the 
termination  with  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  is  not  preserved 
in  all  cases  ;  but  our  wonder  will  be  much  excited,  that  it  has 
been  so  unequivocally  exhibited  in  so  many.  Under  some  forms, 
however,  the  resemblance  is  still  more  complete.  Even  the  Id 
is  preserved  in  some;  Ali-^Us,  A,  UD,  is  quasi  Ali-jls,  EA,  ID. 
In  these,  too,  the  AS  or  Us  of  the  Genitive  is  preserved,  as  Ali-\]s, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  Huj-\Js,  Ej-Us;  and  we  have  moreover 
Ali-I",  quasi  Ali=E\.  The  AS  of  the  Genitive  is  preserved  like- 
wise, as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  in  the  first,  Famili=As,  in  the 
third  Declension,  Nub=ls,  Lapid=ls,  and  in  the  fourth,  Grad}Us. 
The  EM  in  the  Accusative  singular  of  the  third  and  fifth,  and 
the  UM  of  the  fourth,  belong,  we  see,  to  the  EUM,  EAM.  In  the 
second  Declension  the  Eum  or  Urn  is  applied  in  the  Neuter  to 
three  cases.  The  UM  in  the  Genitive  plural  of  the  third  and 
fourth  Declensions,  Nubi-UM,  Lapid-\jM,  Gradu-UM,  is  in  a  state, 
preceding  that,  to  which  we  find  the  AR  prefixed,  as  Hor=Um, 
Har=Um,  Domin-}Or=t7w,  Mus^Ar=Um.  The  Pronoun  Qu=Is, 
Qu=Id,  Qu=0d  is  unequivocally  a  compound  of  Qui  and  Is,  IDJ 
and  in  the  other  parts,  Cu  =  *Jus,  Cu=l,  Qu^Em,  Am,  Oritm,  Arum, 
Eis,  we  have  likewise  compounds  of  Qui  and  Ejus,  Ei,  Eum,  Earn, 

Eorum, 
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Eorum,  Earum,  Eis.  In  the  Ibus,  of  Qu=lbus,  we  have  the  Dative 
according  to  another  analogy. 

The  Dative  and  Ablative  plural  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
Declension,  deserves  our  attention.  We  there  see  a  combination 
of  the  Element  AM,  AB,  with  AS,  the  termination,  as  Nub-}lB  =  lfr, 
Grad  jlB=t/.y,  Faci^'Ev=Us;  and  the  same  thing  we  know  sometimes 
takes  place  in  the  first,  as  Fili]  AB  =  US.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
how  widely  this  formation  of  the  Dative  and  Ablative  Plural,  with 
the  Element  AM,  AB,  &c.,  has  been  extended.  In  the  Saxon  and 
Gothic  Articles,  the  Dative  and  Ablative  Plural  ends  in  AM,  as 
Th-Au,  Tft-AiM;  and  even  in  the  same  cases  of  the  Singular 
we  see  a  similar  termination,  as  Th-Au,  Th-AuMA.  In  Latin 
too  we  have  sometimes  the  AB  in  the  singular,  as  well  as  in  the 
plural,  as  7MB/,  S=lBi  ;— N=OB=is,  F=OB=/5.  In  the  four  de- 
clensions of  the  Saxon,  and  in  the  five  of  the  Gothic,  the 
Dative  and  Ablative  plural  terminates  in  AM,  as  Smith=UM, 
To  or  With  Smiths,  Himin-Au,  To  or  With  Heavens,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
In  some  Dialects  of  the  Celtic  the  same  fact  takes  place.  Accord- 
ing to  General  Vallancey's  arrangement,  the  same  cases  in  the 
five  Declensions  of  the  Irish  Nouns  end  in  AB/*,  as  Boghadh=UiBh, 
To  or  With  Bows,  &c.  £c.  This  is  the  form,  as  we  see,  pre- 
ceding the  Latin  form,  where  the  Us  is  added  to  the  Ub,  as  in 
Arc-UB*Us,  To  or  With  Bows.  The  same  termination  is 
adopted  by  some  in  the  Galic  Dialect,  though  others  do  not 
approve  of  it.  "  The  Reverend  Mr.  Macfarlane,"  (says  Mr.  Shaw,) 
"  in  his  translations  and  psalms,  uniformly  uses  IBH  in  the  Dative 
"  and  Ablative  Plural ;  which  I  think  too  much  resembles  the 
«  Irish  Dialect." 

In  the  Galic  and  Irish  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  Ibh  and  Sibh 
are  Ye  and  You  ;  where  the  S*  *lbh,  we  perceive,  is  a  compound, 
and  the  S*  belongs  to  SE,  So,  &c.,  He,  That,  Such  a  person,  &c. 
To  S*=Ibh  we  must  refer  the  Latin  S**Ibi,  and  probably  the 

Greek 
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Greek  Sphe,  (2<p«,  Sui  et  Illorum,  quasi  S*=Phe.~)  If  Sphe, 
be  not  a  compound,  the  S  may  be  an  organical  addition  to  the 
PA,  which  we  must  assuredly  consider  as  a  Radical  and  signifi- 
cant Consonant.  It  sometimes  appears  in  its  simplest  form 
Phi,  and  again  Phi=N,  ($<,  vel  $<y,  Syllaba  Paragogica,  quam 
Poetae  dativis  sing,  et  pi.  addunt)  ;  where  we  have  the  Element 
A  P,  applied  to  the  Dative,  as  in  the  other  examples.  The  term 
Phi,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Dative,  will  accord  with  the  more 
general  analogy;  as  in  Auto=*Pttit  (Atmxp/,  seu  AVTOQIV,  Ibi  ;  — 
Ipsis,  pro  dativo,  AUTO<J);  but  it  is  applied  likewise  to  other  cases. 
Let  us  note,  moreover,  its  sense  of  Ibi,  which  belongs  to  *Phi, 
denoting  That;  and  let  us  remember  the  Italian  Vit  That  Place, 
precisely  coinciding  in  -sense  and  form  with  the  Greek  PHI. 
In  the  sense,  which  Vi  bears  of  You,  coinciding  with  Vo=s,  it 
only  means  That,  Those,  or  Such  a  person  or  persons,  applied  to 
the  second  person.  We  cannot  doubt,  that  SPHE,  (2<pe,)  and  its 
parallels  SpH-m,  &c.,  are  compounds,  and  that  they  belong  to 
the  Celtic  terms,  when  we  remember,  that  5"=A  PHO,  (2<p«,)  Ye 
two,  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  Celtic  5"A=lBH,  Ye. 
In  the  Greek  Phse,  (*e,  Dor.  pro  £?>«?,)  perhaps  the  Greek  s  may 
be  an  organical  addition  to  the  Ph,  or  it  may  represent  a  com- 
pound of  Phi  and  Se.  The  Latin  lp=Se  seems  to  be  a  compound 
of  Ip  and  Se.  In  Welsh,  Efe,  Ej\  Efo,  and  Fe,  Fo,  denote  He, 
Him,  It,  &c.  In  the  Hindostan  Dialects,  Aup  denotes  Self,  as 
HUM  AUP  HOOVA,  I  myself  Am  ;  where  we  have  the  Element 
AM,  AP,  &c.,  applied  to  various  purposes.  The  Latin  Particle 
Pte,  or  AP=7V,  may  be  a  compound,  as  in  IpsSe.  In  Suo=Pte, 
we  find  it  applied  to  its  kindred  term  —  the  Pronoun  Suo.  The  P 
however  may  be  an  organical  addition  to  the  Te. 
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English    and  Saxon   terminations   in   Y,  IG,   ESSE,    STER,    &c. — 
Degrees  of  Comparison  in  English — Saxon— Greek,  and  Latin. 


THE  termination  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Nouns  in  AS,  &c.  &c., 
Log-Os,    (Aeyof,)     Kal-Os,    (KaXo?,)     Hilarys,    £o«=Us,   Div=Es, 
&c.  &c.,  is  precisely  that,  which  takes  place  in  other  Languages. 
Thus,  in  our  Language,  ISH  denotes  This  or  That  Being  or  Thing, 
as  Engl=lsn,  That,  Being  or  Thing,  of  England,  or  relating  to 
England.     This  termination  in  Saxon  is  Isc,  as  Engl=lsc.     The 
T   in  our   Language,  when   it  is    annexed   to  a  certain  race  of 
words,  represents    the   Element   AC,  AG,  &c.,   bearing   a   similar 
meaning;    as  in  Drear-T,  Merr-T,  &c.     Manning  in  his   Saxon 
Grammar   observes,  concerning    the    termination    of   Adjectives, 
"Multa  exeunt  in  IG ;  ut  Drear=\G,  Mcestus ;  Myr=IG,  Hilaris  ; 
"  JEn=}G,  Quispiam;     Twent=lG,   Viginti.      Hanc    nos   vertimus 
"  in  T;    ut  drear  ^T,  merr=T,  an=T,  twenUT."     The  IG  in  these 
words    has   precisely  the   same    meaning  as  the  Us   and    Is   in 
M<Kst=Us,  and  Hilar=ls,  &c.  &c.     The  Element  AN  has  a  similar 
meaning,  both  in  English  and  Latin.     Manning  again  justly  ob- 
serves, "Materialia  exeunt  in  EN,  ut  Msc=Eix,  Fraxineus  ;  Buc=En, 
<l  Fagineus  ;  Steen=Eu,  Lapideus.      Sic  nos  etiam  dicimus,  Ash^Eu, 
"  Beach=En,  &c.     Et  alia  qtiaedam  nonnulla,  ut  Midl=Ex,  Medi- 
"  oxumus."     The  latter  word  Midl=E*t  is  our  English  Middl=lN&, 
where  in  the  ING  we  see  another  representation;  and  we  shall 
now   understand,  that  the  EN    in  j4sh=Ett,  and  the  ING   of  the 
Participle,  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,  bearing   the 
same  meaning.     Let  us  mark  the   IN   in  the  explanatory  Latin 
words    Fag=\x-euSi    Frax=lx-Eus,    which    we   see   performs    the 

same 
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same  office  as  the  English  En.  The  Fag=In  and  the  Reach-En 
precisely  coincide  with  each  other  in  both  their  component 
parts. 

Manning  observes  in  another  place,  that  many  Saxon  Femi- 
nines  end  in  Esse,  &c.  "  Fceminina  quam  plurima  in  Esse,  Isse, 
"  Nesse,  Nysse;  ut  Cneor=E,ssE,  vel  ISSE,  Generatio;  Thrlnn=EssE, 
"  Trinitas;  Sothf<zst=NvssE,  Veritas."  The  Saxon  Nesse  belongs 
to  the  English  Ness  in  Righteous-N ESS.  The  n  in  w-EssE,  may 
perhaps  have  arisen  from  an  organical  process.  We  here  see, 
that  the  ESSE  in  the  Saxon  Cneor=EssE  precisely  coincides  with 
the  AT  in  the  Latin  Gener=ATio ;  and  the  Gener,  we  see,  coincides 
with  the  Cneor.  There  is  another  thing  likewise  remarkable  in 
this  Saxon  addition.  We  perceive,  that  the  Saxon  ESSE  is  added 
to  Adjectives  in  order  to  form  Substantives,  as  Drin=EssE,  Trini- 
tas; and  we  may  observe,  that  in  Latin  Substantives,  formed 
from  Adjectives,  there  are  two  additions,  IT  and  As,  as  Trin  = 
lT-As,Bon-\T-As;  where  the  IT  directly  coincides  with  the  Saxon 
ESSE,  and  the  As  was  afterwards  added  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
forming to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  Language.  Thus  we 
see,  that  the  Latin  formation  of  words  is  sometimes  directly 
connected  with  the  Saxon,  and  that  the  state,  in  which  certain 
words  appear  before  they  become  Latin,  may  be  considered  as 
purely  Saxon. 

Manning  observes  in  another  place,  "  Masculina  personalia 
"  multa  in  ER,  vel  ERE,  ad  artem,  habitum,  vel  officium  spectantia ; 
"  quorum  fceminina  exeunt  in  Estre,Istre,  vel  Tstre ;  ut  .SW=ERE, 
"SW=YsTRE;  JB#C=ERE,  Pistor;  B^C=ESTEE,  Pistrix."  The 
ER,  or  ERE,  belongs,  we  see,  to  the  Element  AR,  and  coincides 
with  the  Latin  OR  in  Pist=On.,  the  English  ER  in  Bak*ER,  &c.  &c. 
In  the  formation  of  these  words,  B#c=EsT-*Re,  &cc.,  from 
Bcec=Ere,  the  EST  is  employed  as  a  feminine  addition,  and 
is  inserted  before  the  Ere,  as  Bcec=Ere,  Bcec=TLsi*Ere,  or 

Bccc* 
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Bac=Esr=  *Re.  The  EST,  denoting  the  female,  coincides  with  the 
Ix  of  the  Latins  in  Meretr=lx,  Cantatr=lx.  The  Saxon  mode  of 
insertion  in  forming  these  words  is  not  common ;  as  the  process 
generally  takes  place  by  termination.  In  the  usual  colloquial 
mode,  now  adopted,  the  Ess  is  added  to  the  AR,  as  a  Bak=Er=Ess ; 
and  so  strong  is  the  necessity  of  this  analogy  impressed  upon 
our  minds,  that  we  even  add  the  Ess  to  the  Ster,  which  denoted 
of  itself  originally  the  Female,  but  which  we  consider  only  as  a 
termination  for  Person  in  general ;  as  Song=  Stress.  In  Latin, 
too,  the  Ix  is  added  to  the  AR,  as  Cantat=  AH=Ix,  quasi  Cantat* 
OR=!X,  Pist=R-lyi,  quasi  Pist=Or=Ix.  The  Ster  is  used  in  its 
original  Saxon  meaning  for  a  Female  in  Spin=STER ;  but  in 
Poet=  ASTER,  the  ASTER  is  adopted  as  a  termination  of  contempt, 
q.  d.  Not  a  Poet,  but  A  Poet=AsrER,  a  She  kind  of  a  Poet. 
In  P««=STER,  &c.  &c.,  the  STER  is  likewise  used  as  a  term  of 
contempt,  q.  d.  the  foolish  personage,  who  deals  in  Puns.  That 
the  STER,  the  termination  for  the  Female,  should  be  adopted  to 
express  Inferiority,  we  shall  not  wonder;  when  we  consider  that 
the  Female,  in  the  ordinary  works  of  labour,  would  be  naturally 
regarded,  as  inferior  to  the  Man,  the  j&z?c=EsT=  *Re,to  the  B<ec=Ere, 
&c.  &c.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  by  what  artifices  of  composition, 
Languages  have  been  formed  ;  and  how  dextrously  the  various 
artists  employed  in  the  work  have  accomplished  their  purpose, 
without  communicating  with  each  other  on  the  mode  of  per- 
forming it  ;  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  art,  by  which 
it  is  effected.  Thus  we  see  in  Cant=A.T=  AR=Ix,  a  triple  compo- 
sition, with  the  same  Radical  meaning  applied  to  different 
purposes.  By  the  addition  of  AT  to  the  Cant,  we  have  the  action 
of  singing  expressed, — by  a  second  addition  of  the  AR,  or  OR, 
we  have  the  Male  agent,  employed  in  that  action ;  and  by  another 
addition,  Ix,  we  have  the  Female. 

In  Saxon,  as  in    English,   the   Comparative  and    Superlative 

degrees 
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degrees  end  in  AR,  and  AST,  &c.,  where  our  Elements  still  retain 
their  meaning  of  This — or  That  Personage  or  Thing,  by  way  of 
Eminence  or  Distinction,  as  Strong,  Strong-^R,  Strong=EsT,  quasi 
Strong — Strong=Er,  not  He  Strong,  but  This  Strong;  Strong=EsT, 
Not  He  or.  This  Strong,  but  That  Strong.  In  Latin  the  Com- 
parative is  the  same  as  in  English  ending  in  AR,  and  the  Super- 
lative differs  by  adding  the  Element  A  M  to  AS,  as  Doct=us, 
DO^-}IOR,  lss=lM=us.  Some  adjectives  add  only  the  AM  for 
the  Superlative,  as  Humill=\M=us.  The  Greeks  combine  the 
Elements  AS,  AT,  &c.,  and  AR,  for  the  Comparative,  and  double 
the  Element  AS,  AT,  &c.  for  the  Superlative,  as  Phronim\os,  OOT= 
ER-OS,  OoT=AT-o.y,  (Qgompos,  (f>^ovi^,uTe^og,  p^cwjuwraro?.)  Sometimes 
the  Element  AN,  ANT  is  combined  with  AR  for  the  Comparative, 
and  with  AS,  AT,  &c.  for  the  Superlative ;  and  sometimes  the  Ele- 
ments AN,  and  AS,  AT,  &c.  appear  uncompounded  for  these  Degrees 
of  Comparison,  as  Mel- j  as,  ANT=ER-O$,  ANT=AT-OS,  Eur-}us, 
IOON,  IsT-05,  (MeXosf,  piXou/rego;,  f^eXavTUTOf,  Eupu?,  evptuv,  evpurTO$.}— 
I  shall  not  produce  any  other  examples  from  those  Languages, 
whose  degrees  of  comparison  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  our 
Elements,  as  the  same  meaning  prevails  of  the  Demonstrative 
Adjective — This  or  Tliat  Being  or  Thing,  by  way  of  Eminence  or 
Distinction.  The  artifice,  by  which  degrees  of  comparison  are 
formed,  is  precisely  of  the  same  sort  with  that,  by  which  words 
are  rendered  Diminutives,  or  Augmentatives ,  as  Paid=lsKE, 
(ncuho-Ki!,  Puellula,)  A  little  girl;  where  the  ISKE  means  This — 
That,  by  way  of  Distinction ;  and  the  Ula,  in  Puell=Ula,  has  the 
same  meaning. — The  instance,  in  which  the  Demonstrative  part 
of  Speech  itself  has  undergone  the  last  degree  of  comparison,  will 
strongly  illustrate  my  ideas  on  this  subject.  We  all  remember, 
in  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  the  superlative  Aurora-re?.  Carion 
says  to  Plutus,  EKHVOS  ovrug  si  <ru ;  'Are  you  indeed  That — Per- 
'  sonage?'  PI.  N«<,  'Yes,'  says  Plutus;  when  Carion  again 

asks, 
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asks,  EKSIVO;  aurog ; — '  That — That — Personage?'  to  which  Plutus 
again  replies,  AUTOTOSTO?,  ' Autotatos ;'  where  we  have  in  fact  the 
AUT  in  Aut-os  thrice  repeated,  quasi  Aux=AuT=AuT-o.y;  That — 
That —  That  Personage.  We  know,  that  the  Latin  IPS=ISS=!M=«S 
is  likewise  a  Superlative  from  Jpse.  In  EK=£IN-OS  we  have 
unequivocally  a  compound  of  the  Elements  AK  and  AN,  bearing 
the  same  meaning.  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  page,  that  Nai, 
(Na/,)  Tes,  belongs  to  the  Element  NA  ;  where  the  breathing  before 
the  N A  is  lost,  and  means  nothing  but  The  —  This  or  That 
Person.— The  English  YES  must  be  referred  to  our  Element  AS, 
and  to  the  race  of  words  now  under  discussion,  either  considered 
as  the  Adjective  or  the  verb, — IT,  This  or  That,  or  IS — It  IS  so 
and  so.  This  I  observe  on  another  occasion,  and  I  shall  now 
here  illustrate  the  matter  more  fully.  In  old  English,  the  term 
of  affirmation  connects  itself  with  the  form  of  the  Pronoun  of 
the  first  person,  which  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  examine. 


Terms  of  Affirmation. 

YES.  (Eng.)  It  is. 
Aye.  (Eng.)  quasi  AJE. 

YEA,  JA — JAI,  GEA,  I  A,  IE, 
YA,  JA.  (Eng.  Goth.  Sax. 
&c.  &c.) 


Ys,  Es.  (Welsh,)  Truly. 

Aio,   quasi   Ajo.   (Lat.)  I   Tes, 

Is,  It,  a  thing,   if   we    may 

so   say,    I   say,    It   Is  —  so 

and  so. 
Be=Jahen.  (Germ.)  To  Be=Ja 

a  thing,  To  affirm  a  thing. 


THE  Elements,  denoting  Existence,  or  This  —  That  Being  or 
Thing,  are  equally  applicable,  as  we  perceive,  to  all  persons  ;  and 
it  is  accident  alone  which  operates  in  the  adoption  of  the  Person, 

to 
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to  which  they  are  applied.  The  Element  AC,  AG  is  used,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  for  the  first  Person,  in  many  Languages;  and 
the  Etymologists  have  accordingly  produced,  as  the  parallel  terms 
to  7,  the  Gothic  IK,  the  Saxon  Ic,  the  German  ICH,  the  Runic  EG, 
the  Danish  j-Eo,  the  Belgic  ICK,  the  Greek  EGOO,  and  the  Latin 
EGO,  the  French  Je,  the  Italian  7o,  and  the  Spanish  To.  In  the 
English  /,  the  Radical  AG,  or  AC,  &c.  is  lost;  but  in  the  French 
Je,  the  breathing  before  the  Radical  Consonant  is  lost.  In 
Spanish  and  Italian,  the  same  fact  takes  place  as  in  the  French  ; 
and  the  I  and  the  Y  represent  the  consonant  J.  Skinner  has  two 
articles  for  7,  of  which  one  is  the  Pronoun  7,  and  the  other  he 
explains  by  "  Etiam,  Ita,  mirifice  corruptum,"  as  he  says,  "a  Yes." 
We  shall  agree,  that  Aye,  quasi  Aje,  and  YES,  belong  to  this 
race  of  words,  and  mean  EST — Is — the  thing  Is  so  or  so,  or  IT — 
ID — That — This  Thing — the  Thing  Is  in  This — That  manner. 
I  again  use  the  verb  Is  in  my  sentence;  as  we- cannot  separate 
Is  from  IT,  in  a  Declaratory  or  Demonstrative  proposition,  IT  Is, 
except  by  the  mode,  in  which  they  are  used,  as  different  parts  of 
Speech.  The  term  I,  Etiam,  has  lost  the  Radical  Consonant,1  as 

I  the  Pronoun  has  done,  and  is  only  another  form  of  Yfis,  as  I 
the  Pronoun  is  of  ICH.      In  Tea,  which  I  consider   to   be  quasi 
Jea,  the  breathing  before  the  Consonant  is  lost,  and  is  converted 
into  T,  as  in  the  Spanish  To.     In   Shakspeare  we  'have  7,  as  the 
ancient    mode    of  speaking  and  writing  the  affirmative  particle. 
The  following  pun,  however  contemptible,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  fact.    In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  we  have,  "  (Pro.)  But 

II  what  said  she  ?  did  she  nod?    (Speed.)  1.    (Pro.)  Nod,  I?  why 
"  that's  Noddy.     (Speed.)  You  mistook,  Sir  :    I  say  she  did  nod : 
"  and  you  ask  me,  if  she  did   nod ;    and  I  say,   I.     (Pro.)  And 
"  that  set  together  is  Noddy."     Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  "  in 

'  Speed's  answer,  the  old  spelling  of  the  affirmative  particle  has 
"  been  retained,  otherwise  the  conceit  of  Protheus  (such  as  it  is) 

"  would 
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"  would  be  unintelligible."  Let  us  mark  the  T  in  Nodd-T, 
which  is  for  IG,  as  in  Merr-T,  &c.,  which  means  the  JG,  tlie  Being 
or  Person  Nodding. 

Lye  has  added  an  article  to  the  I,  the  Pronoun,  produced  by 
Juniusj  where  he  observes,  that  I  and  Y  were  frequently  used,  as 
the  Saxon  Ge,  as  I-bathed,  I=bore.  The  /  or  T  has  the  same 
meaning  of  Being,  as  in  other  instances,  and  seems  to  be 
quasi  Te,  Ge,  diretly  connected  with  the  Saxon  and  German  Ge, 
the  Gothic  Ga,  &c.  We  use  Be,  belonging  to  the  Element  BA, 
to  Be-ing}  &c.,  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  Be-Moan,  #<?-Loved. 
Every  one  acknowledges  how  the  G  in  Saxon  words  passes  into 
T,  or  1.  Lye  begins  that  part  of  his  Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictio- 
nary, where  the  words  commencing  with  G  are  recorded,  with 
the  following  remark  :  "  Anglo- Saxon  um,  in  fine  vocum,  G  apud 
"  posteriores  Anglos  saepe  in  T  vel  /  liquescit.  e.  gr.  D&g.  Dag. 
"Day:  Ceeg.  Key,  &c.  Similiter  quandoque  in  medio  vocum: 
"  ut,  fager.  fair :  Stager.  Stair  :  Scegl.  Sail  :  Tagl.  Tail,  &c. 
«*  In  initio  vocum  etiam  saspe  mutatur  in  T:  ut,  Ganian,  to 
"  Yawn,"  &c.  &c. 

The  parallel  terms  to  YEA,  the  affirmative  particle,  which 
are  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  are  JA,  JAI,  (Goth.)  Gea,  (Sax.) 
/a,  (Sax.  Belg.  Germ.)  le,  (Welsh,)  Ta,  (Arm.)  Ja,  (Swedish.) 
Under  YES,  the  Etymologists  remind  us  of  the  Saxon  Gyse,  or 
Gese,  Gise ;  and  these  words  may  either  simply  denote  IT,  &c.,  or 
they  may  be  compounds  of  GE,  The,  &c.  IT,  &c.  Adjacent  to 
GYSE,  Tes,  we  have  the  Saxon  Gyt,  Tet,  Adhuc ;  where  we  see, 
that  these  words  belong  to  the  same  idea,  and  are  only  different 
forms  of  each  other  applied  to  other  purposes.  The  Etymologists 
under  Yet  produce  the  Saxon  Get,  Geta,  the  German  letzt,  the 
Welsh  Etwa,  and  Etto,  and  the  Greek  Eti,  (ET«.)  In  the  Welsh 
and  Greek  words  we  see  the  simple  form,  whatever  the  other 
terms  may  be.  Junius  imagines,  that  Ties  may  be  a  compound 

of 
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of  YEA  Is.  Junius  produces  likewise  the  Welsh  Ys  or  Es,  Truly. 
The  Welsh  Es  is  used  in  composition.  While  I  am  examining 
the  Gothic  JA,  Tea,  Sic,  JAH,  Et,  JAI,  Tea,  Immo,  I  find  in  the 
same  column  of  Lye's  Dictionary  Jainar,  Ibi,  Illic,  Jaind,  llluc, 
Jains,  Ille ;  which  may  be  likewise  compounds  of  Ja,  &c.,  and  the 

*^  I 

Element    AN,    denoting   Being.      The    Etymologists    have  justly 
produced  these  as  parallels  to   the  English  YON,  YONDER  ;    and 
they    have  moreover  added  the  Saxon    Bond,   Teond,   the  Belgic 
Gins,  Gender,  &c.,  the  German   Jene,  Jener,  &c. — The  German 
JA,   and   Je,  are   only  different  forms  of  each  other.     The  true 
sense  of  JE  appears  in  such  phrases  as  Ich  habe  sie  JE  langer,  JE 
lieber,  V  THE  longer  I  have  her,  THE  more  I  love  her."     If  we  do 
not  consider  J'=Ene  as  a  compound  of  JE  and  ENE,  belonging  to 
EIN,  One,  they  must  be  regarded  as   oqly  the  representation  of  a 
strong   vowel    breathing  before    the  AN. — I   have~  observed,  on  a 
former   occasion,  (p.    245,)   that  the   Latin  verb  of  Affirmation, 
Aio,    quasi    Ajo,    means   the   same  as   'I  Aye  or  YES  a   thing.' 
Now  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  Germans  actually  form  a  verb 
of  Affirmation  from  their   term    JA,    as   Be=]Ahen,    "  To  affirm, 
"avouch,  assert,  avow;"    which  literally  means,  "To  Be=l\,  or 
"  Be=AYE,  Be-\ES  a  thing,"  as  we  might  say.     Some  Etymolo- 
gists derive  Aio  from  the  Hebrew  JTil  Haiah,  EST,  where  we  have 
a  similar  origin;    as  my    hypothesis   supposes,    that  these   terms 
belong  to  ID  EST,  IT  Is  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  decide 
on  all  occasions  on  the  Part  of  Speech,  as  it  is  called,  to  which  a 
certain  term  directly  belongs,  when  the  leading  idea,  existing  in 
different  Parts  of  Speech    related   to  each  other,  has   been  duly 
ascertained.     We   have   seen,  among    the   explanations    of   these 
Affirmative  terms,  the  Latin  words  'E.riam  and  ITA,  which  likewise 
belong  to  ID  EST. 


z  z  INFLEXIONS 
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INFLEXIONS  OF  GREEK  NOUNS. 


THE  Inflexions  of  Greek  Nouns  belong  to  the  Elements  AS 
and  AN.  The  simpler  form  of  the  Element  AS  in  Greek  appears 
in  Eis  and  Os,  (E<?,Of.)  They  perform  different  offices  in  Greek, 
but  they  had  originally  the  same  meaning  of  This  or  That  Being. 
The  Relative  and  the  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  connected  with  each  other  through  the  whole 
compass  of  Language ;  as  in  the  English  That,  which  performs 
both  offices — '  That  is  a  matter,  That  deserves  attention.'  It  is 
easy  to  understand,  that  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech  would 
be  first  used,  and  that  the  Relative  sense  would  be  a  secondary 
application.  Every  one  knows,  that  in  Greek,  Os,  (o?,)  is  per- 
petually applied  as  a  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  as  H  <J"O?,  In- 
quit  Hie,  &c.  This  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  original  use  of  the 
word.  The  Element  AN  appears  in  Greek  in  its  simplest  form  in 
the  term  EN,  (Ev,  Unum.)  The  Greek  EN,  (Ev,  Unum,)  is  only 
another  form  of  the  English  AN;  that  is,  the  numerals  EN,  (EV,) 
UN-MS,  a,  um,  ONE,  &c.  &c.,  represent  only  a  different  mode  of 
applying  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech — AN,  which  is  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Article,  when  it  is  familiarly  used  before 
Nouns,  with  a  certain  turn  of  meaning.  From  this  simple  state 
of  the  Elements  AS,  AN,  as  visible  in  the  Eis,  Os,  (E<J,  O?,)  EN, 
(Ei>,)  with  their  Inflexions,  Enos,  (Evo?,)  Ee,  O,  Ou,  EES,  &c.,  (H,  O, 
Ou,  H?,)  we  may  conceive  the  Inflexions  of  Greek  Nouns  to  be  more 
immediately  derived.  First  we  may  regard  the  Inflexions  of  the 
Parisyllabic  Declensions,  as  additions  of  the  Pronoun  Os,  Ee,  O, 
(Of,  ij,  o,)  denoting  This  or  That,  to  the  Radical  part  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  word,  except  the  singular  of  Neuter  Nouns, 

which 
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which  belong  to  the  form  EN,  (Ei/) ;  that  is,  in  Parisyllabic 
Nouns,  with  the  exception  of  the  Neuter  singular,  in  the  Nomi- 
native, the  Accusative,  and  Vocative,  the  Elements  AS  and  AN 
exist  as  terminations  in  certain  cases,  and  vowel  breathings  in 
other  cases,  because  these  Elements  and  vowel  breathings  exist 
in  the  same  cases  of  the  Pronoun  Os,  Ee,  O,  (O?,  57,  o.)  Thus 
then,  though  the  Elements  AS,  AN  denote  simply  This  or  That, 
as  they  do  in  other  Languages,  yet  in  Greek  they  bear  such  a 
meaning  under  certain  relations,  which  Grammarians  call  cases, 
because  they  chance  to  have  been  employed  under  that  relation 
in  the  Greek  Pronoun.  In  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  Declensions, 
as  Tajt*;a?,  Ao^oj,  Aw?,  the  Element  AS  exists  in  the  Nom.  Sing.,  and 
the  Dat.  and  Accus.  PI. — and  AN  in  the  Accus.  Sing.,  in  the  Gen. 
and  Dat.  Dual,  and  in  the  Gen.  Pi. ;  and  the  vowel  breathing  in  other 
cases,  because  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  Masculine  Os, 
(O?,)  Ou,  &c.  In  the  second  Declension,  as  T<p?,  the  AS  exists  in 
the  Genitive  Sing.,  in  the  Dat.  and  Accus.  PI. — the  AN  in  the 
Accusat.  Sing.,  in  the  Gen.  and  Dat.  Dual,  and  the  Gen.  PI.;  and 
the  vowel  breathing  in  other  cases,  because  they  exist  in  the  same 
cases  in  the  Feminine,  Ee,  Ees,  &c.,(H,  H,'.)  We  may  observe,  that 
both  forms  agree,  with  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  these  Ele- 
ments AS,  AN,  and  the  vowel  breathings  are  found,  except  in  the 
Nominative  and  Genitive  Singular. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  since  in  the  third  Declension,  as  Aoyo?, 
and  in  one  form  of  the  second,  as  T<pj,  the  same  vowel  breathings 
are  adopted  in  the  Inflexions,  both  as  terminations,  and  as  pre- 
ceding the  Elementary  consonants,  which  exist  in  the  Pronoun. 
Thus,  Os,  Ou,  Oo,  ON,  added  to  Log,  denoting  Speech,  as  Lo^jOs, 
Ou,  Oo,  ON,  (Acyo?,  v,  u,  ov,}  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  Os,  Ou, 
Oo,  On,  (Of,  ou,  u,  oi/,)  of  the  Pronoun,  which  bore  originally,  as  I 
imagine,  a  Demonstrative  signification,  as  Log-Os,  That  Speech. 
So  in  Tim-}EE,  EES,  EE,  EEN,  we  have  the  feminine  of  the  Pro- 
noun 
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noun  Ee,  Ees,  Ee,  Een,  (H,  ijj,  y,  ijv.)  The  Article,  where  there 
exists  a  composition,  with  TA,  or  To,  (To,)  its  original  form, 
exhibits  precisely  the  same  combination,  as  TA}Ou,  Oo,  ON,  EES, 
EE,  EEN,  (Tou,  TU,  TCV,  TIJ?,  T»?,  TIJV,)  &c.  &c.  In  the  Nominative 
feminine  Singular,  and  masculine  and  feminine  plural,  where  the 
TA  is  not  found,  the  Demonstrative  and  Relative  Pronouns 
agree,  as  Ee,  Oi,  Ai,  (17,  o/,  ««.)  In  the  Neuter  On,  as  XU!}ON,  we 
have  the  form  of  EN,  (EJ/.)  We  perceive  in  the  participle  OON, 
ON,  (fiv,  O,)  another  simple  form  of  En,  (Ev.)  In  the  feminine 
Ousa  we  have  the  simple  form  of  Eis,  (E<;,)  with  the  feminine 
vowel  termination,  Eis-a,  as  in  Mous-a,  (Mowa.)  The  Participles  of 
the  ordinary  verbs  are  compounds  of  the  part  expressing  the  action 
of  the  verb,  and  these  simpler  forms,  Oon,  Ousa,  On,  (fiv,  ova-a,  ov,")  or 
ANA,  ASA,  AN,  or  AS,  AS  \  AN,  as  TuptJOoN,  OUSA,  ON,  (Twruv, 
TWTovo-a,  TVTTTOV,')  Tup=s|  As,  Asa,  An.  In  one  form  we  have  the  AS 
and  the  AN  with  the  same  vowel  breathings  before  them,  as  in 
Eis,  EN,  (E<?,  Ei/,)  and  likewise  a  feminine,  Eis=d,  formed  from 
Eis,  (£»?,)  as  TufthjEis,  Eis-a,  EN.  The  term  Mia,  (M«*,)  signi- 
fying One,  as  relating  to  a  Female,  belongs  to  the  Element  MA, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Eis  or  En,  (E/?,  Ei/,)  but  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  Grammarian.  Though  the  Eis  or  En  may 
be  considered  perhaps  as  originally  belonging  to  each  other, 
which  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  course  of  our  en- 
quiries; still,  however,  when  the  forms  AS,  AN  have  been  once 
constituted,  they  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  Elements,  denoting 
Being  in  their  simplest  state.  The  Inflexions,  which  the  Gram- 
marians have  attributed  to  Os,  (O?,)  still  preserve  the  simple  state 
of  the  Elements  AS,  AN ;  but  in  the  genitive  En-Os,  (E^?,)  from 
En,  (EK,)  we  see  the  process  of  Inflexion  already  begun. 

The  Reader  will  be  fully  aware,  that  when  I  speak  of  these 
Inflexions  or  Terminations  of  Nouns,  as  signifying  This  or  That, 
I  must  refer  only  to  their  original  use  and  meaning.  When  this 

original 
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original  meaning  was  lost,  these  terminations  were  considered  by 
the  Greeks,  as  they  are  by  us,  merely  as  Inflexions ;  and  were 
adopted  only  for  the  purpose  of  conforming  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Language,  without  any  knowledge  or  idea  respecting  their  pri- 
mitive use.  The  Reader  will  likewise  understand,  that  when  I 
produce  certain  examples,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the 
terminations  in  the  peculiar  instances,  which  are  exhibited,  were 
originally  significant;  but  to  observe  in  general,  that  similar 
terminations  were  thus  significant  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
Language  ;  and  that  the  common  analogy  has  been  formed  from 
this  source.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  likewise,  that  these 
terminations  in  the  Nominative  of  Nouns  are  not  always  additions 
arising  from  the  analogy  of  the  Language,  but  that  they  fre- 
quently constitute  a  part  of  the  Radical  of  the  word.  Sometimes 
however  peculiar  vowels  are  assumed  in  order-  to  comply  with 
that  analogy.  Thus  Laos,  and  Leoos,  (Aao?,  As«?,  Att.  Populus,) 
belong  to  the  Element  LS,  though  the  O  and  Oo  are  adopted  to 
conform  with  that  analogy  of  the  Greek  Language,  which  the 
Grammarians  describe  by  the  third  and  fourth  Declensions  of 
Parisyllabic  Nouns.  Again,  in  Laas,  (Aaa?,  Lapis,)  we  have  the 
Radical  form  ;  but  in  LITH-OS,  (A<0o?,  Lapis,)  we  see,  that  the  Os  is 
an  addition  arising  from  the  construction  of  the  Language,  and 
the  Lith  is  the  Radical  part  belonging  to  Laas.  The  words 
Laos  and  Laas,  (A«o?,  Aaa?,)  belong  to  Lego,  Lekso,  (Aeyu,  \t%u, 
Cubo,)  To  Lie,  or  Light;  Licgean,  (Sax.)  Liegen,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c. 
Low;  Leeg,  (Belg.)  as  on  the  Last;  Loisthos,  (Aow0o?,)  Spot, 
i.e.  on  the  Lay,  Lea,  Leag,  (Sax.)  or  Ground.  In  Pur,  (iTu^,)  we 
have  another  Radical  form,  belonging  to  Fire,  &c.  Plato  has 
already  discovered,  that  the  Greek  Language  was  not  wholly  and 
absolutely  the  sole  creation  of  Greek  minds  and  Greek  organs,  but 
that  some  words  at  least  were  adopted  from  other  beings — from 
Barbarians — who  had  no  pretensions  to  the  honours  of  the  Grecian 

name. 
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name.     The   term    PUR,   (riu^,)   is  acknowledged  to  be  amongst 
those  words,  which  were  borrowed  from  a  Barbarian  mouth. 

The  Imparisyllabic   Declension  of  Greek   Nouns,  forms  the 
Genitive  in  AS,  Eris,  Erid-oS,  Botrus,  Botru-oS,  (E^,  E^Joj,  BOT^U?, 
BijT^uo?,)  &c.  &c.,  as  the  second  Declension  of  Parisyllabic  Nouns 
does,  Time,  Time-*S,  (T<pj,  T<pj?-)     This  coincides    with  the  more 
general  analogy,  as  I  have  before  observed.     We  perceive,  that  in 
both  these  forms  there  is  alike  an  increase  in  the  Genitive;  and 
yet  the  Grammarians  have  chosen  to  distinguish  them  by  names, 
which  are  meant  to  express,  that  in  one  form  there  is  an  increase, 
and  in  the   other  there  is  none.      "  Quatuor  priores  declinationes 
"  simplicium    sunt    Parisyllabica,    i.  e.    non    crescentes    genitivo. 
"  Quinta  vero  est  Imparisyllabica,    i.e.  genitivo  crescens." — The 
increase  of  the  Imparisyllabic  Declension  in  Os  coincides  with  the 
increase  of  Eis,  En,  (E<j,  Ev,)  Oon,  On,  (flv,  Oc,)  in  Os,  (EJ/O?,  Oro?); 
and  they  agree  in  the  other  terminations,  which  they  have,  as  in 
i,  a,  in  the  Dat.  and  Accus.  Sing.,  e  and  oin  in  the  Dual,  Es  or  A, 
Oon,  Si,  As,  or  A,  for  the  Norn.  Gen.  Dat.  and  Accus.  of  the  plural. 
The  termination  of  the  Accusative  and  Vocative  Neuter  is,  we  know, 
the  same  as  the  Nominative,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.     This 
has  probably  arisen  from  an  accident  attached  to  these  simple  and 
primitive  terms,  as  En,  On,  (EV,  O,)   ID,  (Lat.)   Hit,  (Sax.)    ITA, 
(Goth.)  &c.,  which  we  find  to  have  no  variety  of  Inflexion  in  such 
relations,  which  the  Grammarians  express  by  those  cases.     When 
this  was  established  in  some  terminations,  the  analogy  extended 
itself  to  others. 

The  Reader  is  not  to  imagine,  that  my  hypothesis  is  intended 
to  account  for  every  variety  in  the  Greek  Language,  or  in  other 
forms  of  Speech,  which  are  the  objects  of  my  discussion.  The 
Writer  must  be  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  his  art,  who  should 
pretend  to  such  precision  on  such  a  subject,  even  if  all  the  materials, 
from  which  Languages  were  formed,  should  be  disclosed  to  his 

view. 
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view.     I  am   desirous   only  of  giving  a  general  idea  of  certain 
facts,  which  are  to  be  found   in  the  records  of  Human  Speech ; 
and  of  explaining  moreover,  in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  certain 
modifications  attendant  on  such  facts,  which   distinguish  different 
Languages  from  each  other.     I  have  supposed,  that  the  Inflexions 
in  Greek,  &c.  have  arisen  from  a  few  simple — significant  terms, 
denoting  This — That,  &c.,  which  are  familiarly  adopted;   and  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  I  can  produce,  in  a  polished  state  of 
any    Language,    every  simple  and  significant  form,  from  which 
these   Inflexions   have    arisen.      The   Eis  into  En-Os,  (E<?,  Et/o?,) 
does   not  exhibit  the  ordinary  analogy  of  the  Language,  as  the  S 
generally  passes  into  one  of  its  cognate  Consonants  T  or  D,  and 
not  into  N,  when  it  receives  the  increase  of  05  after  it,  as  Gel^ooS, 
ooT-os,    (TeXus,   yeXuTo;.}     It    is  not   improbable,    that   a   familiar 
simple  term  once  existed,  in  which  this  fact  took  place,  as  it  might 
be  Eis,  eiT-os.     This  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose,  for 
the  support  of  my  hypothesis  ;    since  we  have  only  to  imagine, 
that  the  addition  Os  was  received  from  some  familiar  term,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  on  which  the  mind  would  seize,  as  characteristic 
of  an  analogy  ;    while  the  S  would  undergo  the  changes  attached 
to  its  nature,  constituting  likewise   another  analogy.     The  same 
cause,  which  makes  the   mind  to  fall  into  one  analogy,  renders  it 
equally  active  and  ready,  in  forming  another,  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  perpetually   visible,  and   is  particularly   apparent  on  the 
present   occasion. — Though   the  form  Oos,  and    the   addition  Os, 
might  naturally  arise  from  the  existence  of  Eis,  and   the  familiar 
addition  Os  in  En-Os,  (Evo?,)  &c.,  yet  it  is  probable,  I  think,  that 
the    form   Oos,   COT-OS,  Eis,   EIT-OS,   or    AS,    AT=AS,    was  once 
familiar,  as  a  term  denoting  Being.      In   Tetuf-Oos,  &c.  (T£TU<PW?} 
TETu<pti<a,  TETI/POJ,  Gen.  TETutpcTOf ,)  &c.,  we  have  the  Oos,  or  Os,  oT-os; 
and  if  we  should  reason  from  the  addition  Oon,  Ousa,  On,  Ont-os, 
in  Tupt-Oon,  &c.,  we  might  conclude  that  the  form  Oos,  Via,  On, 

Ot-os, 
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Ot-os,  was  equally  familiar  in  a  separate  state.  The  Via  I  con- 
ceive to  be  quasi  Uja.  Among  the  /Eolians,  Eis,  EISA,  EN,  (E<?, 
eitra,  «/,)  represented  what  Grammarians  consider  as  the  participle 
of  the  verb  of  Being.  Here  we  see,  that  this  accords  even  in 
its  vowel  breathings  with  the  Eis  and  EN,  (E<?,  Ei/,)  in  the 
ordinary  Language;  and  we  have  moreover  the  EISA  formed  by 
a  regular  analogy  from  the  Eis.  In  the  form  of  the  ^Eolian 
participle  Eis,  &c.,  all  would  recognise,  under  any  opinions  on 
Etymology,  the  adjunct  in  the  Greek  participle  Tw/iA-EiS,  (Tupfef.) 
The  ^Eolians,  however,  seemed  to  have  formed  their  genitive  in 
Ent-os,  (EvTOf.)  The  /Eolic  Eis,  EISA,  This  Man,  This  Woman, 
corresponds  with  the  artifice  in  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew 
ti^N  nti>tf  AIS,  ASH,  which  Bochart  represents  by  Is,  ISSA,  Man, 
Woman. 

The  increase  of  the  Genitive  in  Imparisyllabic  Nouns,  both 
in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  will  unequivocally  illustrate  the  truth  of 
my  hypothesis,  respecting  the  changes  of  those  Cognate  Con- 
sonants, which  familiarly  pass  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest,  in  represanting  the  same  or  similar  ideas.  Thus  S, 
which  Grammarians  call  a  letter  of  Us  own  power,  ("2oy*a  estlitera 
"  sua potestatis,")  passes  into  T,  Th,  and  D;  Gel-]ooS,  ooT-os, 
s,)  Kor\uS,  uTh-os,  (Kofu?,  xoftvdo?,')  Lamp-^aS,  aD-os, 
;,)  and  the  X,  H,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  KS,  GS,  ChS,  passes  into  K,  KT,  G,  Ch,  as  Kul\iX, 
iK-os,  (Kox/l,  xvXtxos,')  An-^aX,  aKT-os,  (A»a£,  avaxrof,)  Tett-j/'-X", 
iG-os,  (T£TT/|,  rernyo?,)  B^i?X,  BeeCh-os,  (Bij£,  /3»?%of.)  The  word 
LuGX,  (Auy|,  Singultus,)  makes  LuGGos,  (Ai/yyo?)  ;  and  LuGX, 
(Auy|,  Lynx,)  makes  LuGKos,  (AU^KOJ.)  We  here  see  how  the 
sound  of  N  is  attached  to  our  Element  AS,  AG,  &c.,  though  it  is 
not  the  most  familiar  analogy  ;  and  thus,  what  was  LwGX  in  the 
Nominative,  might  have  been  expressed  by  LuNgos  in  the  Ge- 
nitive. We  find  accordingly  the  termination  AS  of  the  Nominative 

passing 
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passing  into  AN  or  ANT,  &c.  in  the  Genitive,  as  in  the  ordinary 
example,  Eis,  eNos,  and  in  KteiS,  KTeN-os,  Gig-\aS,  aNT-os, 
Tufth-}eiS,  eNT-OS,  (E/?,  evof,  Krei;,  xrevos,  T/yaf,  yiyuvro;,  TuipQei/;, 
Tup&i/To?.)  In  Latin,  the  changes  of  the  Cognate  Consonants  are 
fully  illustrated.  Thus  we  have  Sal-}uS,  uT-is,  Lap-\iS,  iD-is, 
Rap-]aX,  aC-is,  ReX,  ReG-is,  NoX,  NoCT-is,  &c.  &c.  We  see 
in  Latin,  likewise,  that  the  N  is  frequently  connected  with  the  AS, 
&c.,  as  Sang-]uiS,uiN-is,  OriGo,OriGiN-is,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  where  the 
N  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  G. 

It  will  now  be  understood,  that  S,  &c.  in  the  Nominative, 
passes  into  N  in  the  Genitive,  precisely  by  a  similar  process  of 
the  mind  and  the  organs,  as  that  by  which  S  passes  into  T,  D,  &c. 
Those  ingenious  enquirers,  therefore,  who  have  written  on  the 
Impariayllabic  Declension  of  the  Greeks,  have  exhibited  an 
unnecessary  solicitude  to  discover  a  Nominative, case  with  ANS, 
in  order  to  correspond  with  their  genitive  in  N,  when  that 
Nominative  has  already  supplied  them  with  an  S.  Thus,  for 
Kteis,  Ktenos,  (Kre/j,  KTEI/O?,)  they  suppose  a  KteiNs;  for  Pas,  Pantos, 
(ria? ,  Tlecvrof ,)  a  Pa  Ns,  &c.  &c.  &c.  This  form  ANS  would  assuredly 
sometimes  exist  in  the  Nominative,  that  is,  the  sound  of  N  would 
sometimes  be  as  fully  attached  to  the  sound  of  S  in  the  nominative, 
as  it  is  to  the  sound  of  T  in  the  genitive,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Still,  however,  our  Philologists  have  no  more  reason  for  seeking  out 
this  form,  on  all  occasions,  as  the  original  and  proper  representation 
of  the  Nominative,  than  for  supposing  that  the  D  or  T,  &c.  in 
the  Genitive  was  always  derived  from  a  D  or  T  in  the  Nomi- 
native ;  and  thus,  that  in  Lampas,  Lampad-os,  Geloos,  Geloot-os, 
(Aaptras,  AapiraSos,  nxwj,  rgAarof,)  the  original  form  for  the  Nomi- 
native was  always  Lampad,  Geloot,  or  Lampads,  Geloots.  The 
affinity,  which  causes  the  S,  &c.  to  pass  into  the  D  or  T  in  the 
Genitive,  operates  likewise  in  causing  it  to  pass  into  N;  though 
the  change  of  S,  &c.  into  T  or  D,  is  more  familiar: — That  is,  the 
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Consonants    C,   D,  G,   &c.    constantly  and  familiarly   pass    into 
each  other;  and  they  are  frequently  connected  likewise  with  the 

letter  N. 

The  form  AN,  as  I  have  before  observed,  may  either  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  Element,  or  as  directly   derived    from    the 
Element  AC,  A  D,  AG,  &c. — This  point  should  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  mode  of  conceiving  the  subject,  than  as  a  matter  of  im- 
portance in  the  discussion  of  the  question.     The  form  AN,  when 
once  existing,  may  well  be  considered  as   a  separate   Element ; 
though  it  should  be  proved  to  have  been  originally  derived  from 
the  Element  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.,  and  though,  as  all  would  agree, 
it  is  frequently  connected  with  it.     This  relation  must  be  allowed 
by  every  Grammarian,  and  is  visible  in  every  Language.     We  all 
know,  that   the  Greeks  sometimes  expressed  the  force  of  AT  by 
the  G,  or  that  the  G,  (y,)  before  G,  K,  Ch,  X,  (y,  K,  •&  I.)  had  the 
power  of  N,  which  commonly  appears  in  other  Languages  ;    as 
Egchelus,  (Ey%£Xuf,)  Anguilla,  though    the   more    ancient  Latins 
wrote  Agguilla.      The  Philologists,  who  have  written  on  the  Greek 
Imparisyllabic  Declension,  have  not  failed  to  exhibit  this  union  of 
S    and   N.     Thus,  as    they  have  observed,  what    was  Hortesius, 
(OfT»j<no?,)  in  Greek,  became  HorteNsius  in    Latin ;    and  in  some 
Manuscripts,    Thesauri    and    Quoties  are   written   TheNsauri   and 
QuotieNs.     Sometimes  the  sound  of  the  N,  annexed  to   the  S, 
was    so   faintly  enunciated,  that    Hortensia  and  Forensia   passed 
into    Hortesia    and   Foresia,   and    were   sometimes    thus    written. 
Again,  in  Latin  we  have  Scidi  and  SciNdo,  Fregi,  FraNgo,  &c.  &c. 
In   Welsh,  C,  G,  T,  D,  become  Ngt  Ng,  Nh,  N,  as  Car-Ngar, 
Gwas-Ngwas,  Tad-Nhad,  Duw-Nuw. 

In  Hebrew  there  is  a  letter  called  Gnain,  y,  and  sometimes 
Oin,  which  different  Grammarians  have  considered  to  possess  the 
sounds  of  NG,  GN,  NGN,  G,  N,  or  simply  that  of  a  vowel 
breathing,  0.  In  all  this  there  is  no  difficulty ;  as  we  have  only  to 

conceive, 
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conceive,  that  these  various  sounds  are  annexed  to  the  letter, 
precisely  as  the  sounds  of  N  and  G,  more  or  less,  prevail  in  the 
enunciation  of  it.  In  French  we  know  that  the  sound  of  G  is 
perpetually  annexed  to  the  N,  as  On  is  sounded  Ong.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  illustrate  at  greater  length  a  fact,  which  is  so  well 
known  ;  and  the  Reader  will  be  inclined,  I  imagine,  to  conceive, 
that  the  Element  AN,  denoting  Being,  was  originally  derived  from 
the  Element  *C,  AD,  &c.  Still,  however,  I  must  again  repeat, 
that  the  Element  AN,  when  once  formed,  may  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  Element,  propagating  itself  by  its  own  powers,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  and  connecting  itself  only  on  certain  occasions  with 
the  Element  AC,  AD,  &c.  From  this  affinity  between  N  and  C, 
D,  &c.,  it  has  arisen,  that  C,  &c.  is  oftentimes  annexed  to  the  N. 
Thus,  the  term  Gune  becomes,  in  the  genitive,  GunaiKos,  (Tw^i, 
•yvvctixos,')  where  a  vowel  breathing  has  been  insetted  between  the 
.ZVand  the  K.  Here  again  the  Grammarians  seek  for  a  Gunaix, 
(rwcu%,)  from  which  their  genitive  is  to  be  derived.  In  English 
we  have  three  names  for  woman,  corresponding  with  Gune,  and 
Gunaik,  or  Gunk,  with  the  added  K,  as  Queen,  Quean,  and  Wench, 
quasi  Qwench. 

In  Greek,  Gala  becomes  in  the  genitive,  we  know,  GalaCTos, 
(r«x«,  yaXaxrof.)  Here  again  the  Grammarians  seek  for  a  GalaX., 
(r«Ao£,)  in  the  Nominative,  in  order  to  obtain  their  genitive. 
The  sound  of  C,  D,  &c.  is  a  perpetual  adjunct  to  the  L;  and 
whenever  a  word  ends  in  L,  we  may  always  expect  to  find  the 
same  idea  under  another  or  the  same  word  with  the  C,  D,  &c. 
annexed  to  the  L.  We  shall  likewise  generally  find,  that  the 
same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  form  LC,  &c.,  which  may  be 
considered  as  composed  of  the  second  letter  L  of  the  Radical 
G  L,  &c.,  and  the  organical  addition  C  to  the  L.  Thus,  what  is 
Gala  becomes  Galact,  and  afterwards  g~Lact,  and  Lact;  and  hence 
we  have  the  Latin  Lac.  The  Gu,  Qut  furnishes  another  change 

from 
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from  the  G  to  the  Labials  V,  W,  &c.,  as  Guerre  becomes  War,  and 
as  Wench  or  Qwench  belongs  to  Gunaik  or  Gunk.  This  change  is 
universally  acknowledged.  Hence,  then,  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  same  ideas  under  the  Elements  GL,  GLC,  &c.,  and  BL,  BLC, 
&c.  &c.  We  shall  not  wonder  therefore  to  find  the  following 
terms  for  Lac  in  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic:  Blith,  Blo%d,  Lait, 
Lath,  &c.  &c.  (Lhuyd  sub  voce  Lac.)  Hence  we  have  Milk  in 
English,  in  Irish  Meilg,  as  written  by  Lhuyd.  In  Greek  we 
have  other  forms  of  these  words,  as  GLAG-OS,  Glax,  (rxayoj,  rxa£, 
Lac.)  In  Latin  and  Greek  we  have  for  the  verb  Milk,  as  we 
know,  Mulgeo,  and  aMelgo,  (ApeXyu.)  We  should  not  imagine, 
that  Sol  belonged  to  Lux  and  Light;  but  we  shall  now  readily 
understand  from  this  process,  SL,  GL,  SLC,  GLC,  or  sLC,  gLC, 
LC,  how  these  words  pass  into  each  other.  Thus  I  find,  under 
Lux,  in  Lhuyd's  Dictionary,  Golou,  Golug,  Glus,  Solus,  Lhyg=adi 
Les,  Leos.  We  see  how  Golug  or  Glug,  and  Glus,  gLug,  gLus, 
become  Lug,  Lus,  Lux,  &c.  &c.  The  name  of  this  illustrious 
Celt,  Lhuyd,  belongs  to  Floyd  or/LHOYD,  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  short, 
we  may  observe,  that  all  the  words,  which  begin  with  L,  appear 
with  the  same  idea  under  the  Element  GL,  BL,  gLC,  6LC, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  together  with  other  organical  additions  to  the  L. 
The  point,  however,  which  forms  the  object  of  the  present  enquiry, 
is,  that  the  sound  of  C,  D,  &c.  is  a  perpetual  adjunct  to  the  L ; 
and  that  when  we  have  already  a  Nominative  in  L,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  for  another  Nominative  with  the  addition  of 
C,  &c.  to  L,  in  order  to  obtain  that  C,  &c.  in  the  Genitive. 

The  PARTICIPLES  in  Greek  and  Latin  follow,  as  we  know,  the 
analogy  of  the  Nouns  ;  and  in  these  Languages,  and  in  various 
others,  they  belong  to  the  Elements  AN,  ANS,  and  AS,  AT,  &c., 
denoting  This  or  That  Being.  We  have  seen,  that  in  Greek, 
OON,  OUSA,  ON,  OUT  ~os,  &c.  (Slv,  Ou<r«,  Ov,  OVTO?,  &c.)  is  the 
participle  of  the  verb  of  Being,  and  that  it  is  joined  with  the  part 

expressing 
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expressing  the  action  of  the  verb,  in  order  to  form  the  ordinary 
Participles,  as  Tupt\QotI,  OUSA,  ON,  &C.,  (TVTTTUV,  rvTrrova-ot,  TUTTTOV.) 
We  have  likewise  seen  other  forms,  As,  Asa,  An,  Eis,  Eisa,  En,  &c., 
(TW^US,  Tii^/ct<rex,  rvtyctv,  TV/J>8ei$,  TU<p5e«ra,  rutpQev,')  &C.  &C.,  which  I  have 
before  explained.  In  Esom=En-os,  (Eo-o^i/o?,)  and  in  participles  fol- 
lowing the  same  analogy,  we  have  again  the  EN.  In  Latin  we  have 
ANS,  ANT,  Ax,  as  in  Am=k$s,  Am=h^i-is,  Am-ki-us ;  and  in  the 
Gerund  ^m=ANDi,&c.  we  have  the  AND.  In  English  we  have  the 
same  Elements  AN,  &c.  AD,  &c.  denoting  Being,  as  LOI>=!NG,  Lov= 
ED  ;  and  in  old  English  we  have  LOI>=ENDE,  Lov=  ANDE.  In  the  Saxon 
and  Gothic  participles  we  have  LM/I-ENDE,  Am-A.xs,  and  Luf-Oo, 
Am-Ki-us,  Sokj-AxDs,  Queer-Ens,  and  Sok-los,  ITHS,  Quces-\i-us. 
In  other  Languages,  connected  with  these,  we  have  the  same  fact, 
as  in  the  German  £o6-END-er,  A  Person  Lov-Ixc,  and  ge-Lob-Er, 
Lov-Eo.  In  the  Irish  Dialect  of  the  Celtic,  ATA,  ATE  form  the 
Passive  Participle,  Gon-aim,  I  wound,  Gon-^TA,  fPound-Eo ;  and 
in  Galic,  TE  is  used,  as  Cruinich-TE,  "Assemb-Eo.  In  the  Hin- 
dostan  Dialects,  TA  and  KA  are  added  to  the  part  denoting  the 
action  of  the  verb,  in  order  to  express  the  Present  and  Preterite 
Participles,  as  Dowr-TA,  Dour-KA,  Running,  Having  Run.  In 
the  Armoric,  the  Passive  Participle  ends  in  Ex,  as  Meuli,  To 
Praise,  Meul-Et.  In  French  the  Participle  active  ends  in  ANX, 
as  Pfl//-ANX  ;  and  the  Passive  Participle  appears  under  the  form  of 
the  general  Analogy,  in  such  instances,  as  Instruire,  To  Instruct, 
Instru-lr,  Instruct-Eo ;  Traire,  To  Milk,  Trai-^T,  Milk-Eo; 
Craindre,  To  Fear,  Grain-  AT,  Fear-Eo,  &c.  &c.  In  ETE,  belong- 
ing to  our  Element  AD,  AT,  &c.,  we  see  at  once  the  idea  of  the 
Being,  as  it  appears  in  the  corresponding  forms,  denoting  the 
Passive  Participle,  Lov-En,  Am-Ai-Us,  &c.  &c.  In  Italian  the 
office  of  the  Active  Participle  is  performed  by  the  Gerund,  as  it  is 
called,  ^'m-ANX,  (Fr.)  ^m-ANoo,  (It.)  ;  and  this  will  shew  us, 
that  the  AND  in  the  Latin  Gerunds  is  only  a  different  form  of  the 

termination 
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termination  of  their  Participle  ANS,  ANT.  In  the  Passive 
Participle  the  Italian  follows  the  form  of  the  Latin  Am~ki-o. 
In  Spanish  we  have  Ca;i/-ANTE,  Cant-A.NT>o,  Sing-ltiG ;  and  Cant- 
ADO,  Sung. 

In  the  Persian  Language,  "  the  Participle  Preterite  is  formed 
"  from  the  Infinitive  by  changing  ^"  n,  "  into  v"  h,  "as  ytXx>*^;" 
Rs-IDh,  "  4rriv-Eo,  sO^b"  Pash-IDh,  «  Sprinkl-Eo."  (Jones's 
Gram.  p.  45.)  Or  we  might  say,  as  the  regular  Persian  Infinitive 
ends  in  ^cX*.  I&nt  which  is  added  to  the  part  expressing  the  action 
of  the  verb,  that  the  Persian  Preterite  Participle  is  formed  by 
adding  IDh  to  the  part  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb.  "  The 
"  Participles  of  the  Present  tense  are  formed  by  adding  ^1  I  or 
"  8OJ"  AN,  A,  or  ND/J,  "  to  the  Imperative,"  or  to  what  may  be 
considered  as  the  Radical  part  of  the  verb,  "  as  ^U^  Lwj  and 
"OJL*^"  Rsa,  H*-AN,  /fc-ND,  "  Arriv-Ina,"  (Id.  p.  49.)  In 
Russian,  one  form  of  the  present  Active  Participle  is  Chtchie, 
as  Moliou,  Je  prie,  Mo/m-CnTCHiE,  Priant.  My  Grammarian 
represents  the  sound  of  a  Russian  letter  here  used  by  Chtch. 
The  Gerunds  likewise  end  in  loutche,  &c.  The  Participles  Passive 
sometimes  terminate  in  ANE,  and  ATE.  We  shall  admire  this 
coincidence  in  the  form  of  the  Participles,  which  so  generally 
prevails ;  and  we  shall  not  doubt,  I  trust,  that  the  *T,  A  D,  AN, 
AND,  &c.  are  significant  portions,  denoting  Being.  The  Parti- 
ciple in  the  Russian  Language  is  sometimes  formed  by  adding 
Bchie,  as  Bedaile,  Je  voyais,  Bedai-BCHlE.,  Ayant  vu  ;  where 
the  BCHIE  denotes  Being,  and  belongs  to  the  Russian  verb 
of  Being,  BOUIDI,  Eire.  If  it  be  so,  it  performs  precisely  the 
same  office,  which  I  imagine  the  AN  and  AT,  &c.  to  do  under 
other  Elements,  in  the  same  situation.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
Boudi,  denoting  Being,  belongs  to  a  race  of  words  under  the 
Element  BD,  which  are  to  be  found  through  the  whole  compass 
of  Language. 

We 
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We  shall  own,  I  imagine,  that  no  idea  can  be  more  probable, 
than  the  hypothesis,  which  I  have  proposed,  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  terminations  in  Latin  and  Greek  Nouns,  &c. ;  namely,  that 
such  terminations  were  originally  Articular  or  Pronominal  addi- 
tions, which  were  Demonstrative  of  the  object  specified.  Now  it 
is  curious,  that  in  one  Dialect  of  the  Celtic,  the  Article  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  familiarly  post-fixed  to  the  noun;  just  as  I  have 
supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  In  the  Basque  or  Bascuenze  Dialect, 
Jaun,  a  Lord  or  Sovereign,  becomes  in  the  Nominative  Sing,  and 
PI.,  when  declined  with  the  article,  Jaun=  AC.  General  Vallancey 
has  shewn  us  the  parallel  terms  to  Jaun  in  different  Languages, 
as  the  Irish  Tiarna,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Turannos,  (TU^KI/D?,) 
Tyrannus,  the  Chaldee  Tarn,  Torn,  and  the  Manx  Cheerna.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  Ac  in  Jaun=Ac  is  nothing  but  the  Os  and  the  Us 
of  Turann=Os,  and  Tyrann=Us.  To  these  words  belongs  our 
Surname  TIERNEY.  This  circumstance  in  the  construction  of  the 
Basque  Dialect  is  so  striking,  that  we  should  be  inclined  to 
enquire,  whether  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of 
Speech  is  not  to  be  directly  referred  to  the  Basque  Dialect,  or  to 
some  form  of  the  Celtic  more  particularly  belonging  to  it,  in 
which  this  peculiarity  exists.  The  Sanscrit  Language  is  acknow- 
ledged to  bear  great  affinity  to  the  Latin ;  and  we  find  in  the 
Hindostanee  Dialects,  that  EEK  or  AK  is  the  article  corresponding 
with  the  Latin  Hie — the  Basque  Ac,  &c.  &c.  The  EEK  is  pre- 
fixed, as  EEK  Ghoorau  ;  and  KAU,  KAY,  Ko,  SAY,  &c.  are  added 
to  Nouns,  under  the  idea  of  what  Grammarians  would  call 
Prepositions,  in  order  to  decline  a  word,  as  Sauheb=^KAV,  KAY, 
SAY,  Of, To,  From  the  Master.  Now  perhaps  the  AKAU,  KAY,  &c. 
were  originally  derived  from  AK,  the  Article,  as  once  adopted  for 
a  post-fix  to  Nouns.  This  I  must  leave  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Sanscrit  Scholars. 

In  other  cases  of  the  Basque  declension,  the  articles  AR  and  EN, 

belonging 
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belonging  to  other  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  appear  to  be  added, 
and  generally  in  combination.  The  addition  to  Jaun  in  some 
of  the  other  cases  are  as  follows:  Jaun=}AR=EN,  (Gen.  S. )  Am 
or  AR=Eu  =  Tzat,  (Dat.  Sing.)  AR=EG=UIN,  or  AG=AITE,  or  AG  = 
ABE,  or  AG=AN,  (Abl.  Sing.)  EN,  or  EN  A,  or  EN=AC,  (Gen.  PI.) 
En^Tzat,  (D.  PI.)  Acg=UiN,  or  AG=ATIE,  or  ACG=ABE,  or  ET=AN, 
(Abl.  PI.)  I  have  divided  these  additions,  according  to  the  mode, 
in  which,  as  I  conceive,  they  are  compounded.  General  Vallancey, 
who  has  produced  the  forms  of  this  word,  (Essay  on  Celtic 
Language,  p.  48.)  has  justly  observed,  that  "In  this  example, 
"  Jaunagabe,  and  Tiarnaibh,  (Ir.)  and  Jaunagan,  and  Gan  Tierna, 
"  (Ir.)  seem  to  have  little  affinity,  yet,  are  they  absolutely  of  the 
"  same  radix."  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  their  affinity; 
and  yet,  as  we  see,  they  appear  on  the  first  view  totally  remote  from 
each  other.  Let  us  mark  the  general  analogy  of  AB  in  the  Ablative 
case,  as  in  Latin,  Nub=ls=us,  &c.  &c.  In  the  Ag=An  of  the  Basque 
Dialect,  we  seem  to  have  the  composition  of  Ac  and  AN  ;  and  thus 
the  familiar  Gan  of  the  other  Celtic  Dialects  might  be  supposed  to 
be  directly  taken  from  Ag=An,  or  a=GAN,  by  the  loss  of  the  a.  Yet 
G"=An  may  be,  as  I  conjecture  in  another  place,  a  composition 
taken  at  once  from  the  form  G A  and  AN  ;  and  thus  perhaps  we 
should  consider  the  Basque  Agan  to  be  quasi  Ac=G^=Ant  a  triple 
compound.  The  tZ=At  is  the  same  compound  as  in  the  Irish 
Si*Adt  SA=Ua,  &c.,  "  That,  There,  Yonder."  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, that  in  the  Hindostanee  Dialects,  Saat,  denoting  With, 
is  familiarly  applied  to  Nouns  in  the  Ablative,  as  the  other  prepo- 
sitions are  to  different  cases.  This  is  curious,  as  the  terms  tZat 
and  'Saat  are  connected  with  kindred  cases,  the  Dative  and  Abla- 
tive. We  should  conjecture,  I  think,  that  Sa=At  was  derived 
from  Say,  "  From,  by,  which,"  as  my  Grammarian  explains  it, 
who  in  another  place  thus  interprets  SA,  "  By,  from,  with,  out  of, 
"  than.''  (Hadley's  Gramm.  p.  23,  and  Vocab.  35.)  The  SAY,  or 

SA, 
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SA,  in  its  preposition  state,  precisely  corresponds  with  the  Celtic 
SA,  which  Mr.  Shaw  explains  by  "  In,  In  The ;"  where  we  see,  in 
the  interpretation  THE,  its  original  idea.  We  shall  not  wonder 
at  this  resemblance  between  the  Hindostanee  Dialects,  and  the 
Celtic  forms  of  Speech,  when  we  learn,  what  has  been  asserted, 
that  a  Russian,  passing  through  a  street  in  London,  was  enabled 
to  understand  two  Irish  women,  talking  their  own  Language,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  Hindostanee  Dialects.  Though  few,  I 
imagine,  are  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  radical  and  particular 
resemblance,  existing  between  the  Celtic  forms  of  Speech,  and  the 
Hindostanee  Dialects,  &c.,  still,  however,  I  cannot  but  marvel  at 
this  narrative ;  as  the  Irish  and  Hindostanee  Languages  do  not 
appear  to  resemble  each  other  in  those  points,  in  which  that 
degree  of  affinity  consists,  supposed  in  the  narrative. 


The  Composition  of  PRONOUNS,  &c.  and  their  Derivatives. 


Pronouns,  &c.  and  their  De- 
rivatives in  a  compound  state, 
some  of  which  correspond  with 
certain  cases  of  Articular  or 
Pronominal  Parts  of  Speech, 
in  a  state  of  Inflexion. 


THA=!S,THA=AT,  quasi  THE=!T. 
=  OSE,  THA=ESE, 


THA=OUGH,  THA=£M,  THA= 
EIR,  THA=ERE,  THA=!THER, 
THA=ENCE,  THA=AN.  (Eng.) 

THE,  THEY — Em,  Hither,  Hence. 
(En.)  terms  in  a  simpler  state. 

TH  A=Ar,  TH  A=ATA,  TH  A=^Es, 
THA=!S,  THA=Os,  THA=AM, 
THA=AIM,  THA=#RE,  THA  = 
ONE,  TH  A=ANA,  &c.  (Cases  of 
the  Sax.  and  Goth.  Articles.) 


VV  E  cannot  proceed  a  step  in  these  discussions,  without  turning 
our   attention    to    the    mode    by    which    the    familiar    Articles, 

3  B  Pronouns, 
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Pronouns,  &c.  are  found  in  a  state  of  combination,  as  arising  from 
more  simple  forms ;  and  I  have  accordingly  commenced  my 
enquiries  by  shewing  the  nature  of  the  composition  which  exists 
in  the  Saxon,  the  Gothic,  Latin,  and  Greek  Articles.  This 
conducted  me  to  a  survey  of  the  compound  state,  in  which  Nouns 
appear  in  these  Languages,  and  in  kindred  forms  of  Speech,  by 
the  process  of  termination  and  inflexion. — I  shall  now  continue 
my  observations  on  the  composition  of  Pronouns,  &c.  in  various 
Languages,  and  shew  through  what  a  wide  sphere  this  operation 
has  been  extended, — in  a  manner,  about  which  our  Philologists 
have  formed  but  little  conception  in  their  enquiries  on  Human 
Speech.  It  is  indeed  marvellous  to  observe  that  strong  propen- 
sity, which  exists  in  the  mind  to  combine  Pronouns  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  render  the  expression  more  forcible,  as  it 
might  be  This=This,  That=That,  Being  or  'Thing.  The  very 
terms  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  adopt,  This  and  That,  are 
themselves  compounds  of  two  Pronouns,  bearing  a  similar  idea,  as 
THE-!T.  The  compounds  in  English,  directly  presenting  them- 
selves to  our  attention,  either  as  Adjectives,  or  as  other  parts  of 
Speech,  which  were  originally  Demonstrative,  are  This,  That, 
Those,  These,  Thus,  Though,  Them,  Their,  There,  Thither,  Thence* 
Then,  Than,  &c.  &c.  The  above  words  I  consider  to  be  compounds, 
derived  immediately  from  the  process  of  Inflexion,  by  the  compo- 
sition of  THE,  and  the  Elements  AS,  AT,  &c.  AR  and  AM,  signi- 
fying Being.  They  are,  in  fact,  different  cases  of  the  Saxon  and 
Gothic  article  in  a  state  of  Inflexion,  or  they  are  terms  directly 
derived  from  them.  The  forms  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  article,  to 
which  the  above  terms  belong,  are  Th=At,  Th^Ata,  Th=JEs, 
Th=Is,  Th=Os,Th=Am,  Th^Aim,  Th=Mre,  Tho=Ne,  Th=Ana,  &c.&c. 
The  English  That  and  This  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
these  articles,  and  to  a  Saxon  Demonstrative  Adjective  THIS, 
THEOS,  THIS,  corresponding  with  Hie,  Itec,  Hoc.  The  Saxon 

and 
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and  Gothic  Articles  are  acknowledged  to  be  Demonstrative  Ad- 
jectives.    The  Etymologists  refer  This,   to  the   Saxon  Adjective 
This,  and  the  German  Dieser;    and  Skinner  observes,  "Nescio  an 
"  liceat   deflectere  nostrum   This,  a  Lat.  Is."     It  is  marvellous, 
that  our  Etymologists  should  not  have  unequivocally  and  distinctly 
seen   the    nature  of  the   composition.      That  is   referred   to  the 
Saxon  That,  the  ancient  Teutonic  French  Thaz,  the  Belgic  Dat, 
the    German    Das,   the    Islandic    Thad,  and    the   Gothic    Thata. 
Skinner  has   placed  THAT,   Ut,  the   conjunction,   by  itself,  as  a 
different  word  from  THAT,  the  Adjective,  which  he  refers  to  That, 
(Sax.)  £>0£,  (Belg.)    Dasz,  (Germ.)     We  see,  in  the  term    That, 
the  different  uses   of  the  Demonstrative  part    of  Speech,  as   the 
Relative  and  the  Conjunction  :     '  That  is  a  thing  That  is   of  so 
«  much  consequence,  That  it  ought  to  be  done.'     The  explanatory 
word  Ut  is,  in  fact,  the  second  part  of  the  compound  Th  A=AT,  and 
belongs  to  ID,  (Lat.)  lT,(Eng.)  as  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  page.    In 
Scotch,  AT  not  only  signifies,  "  Th  A= AT,  Which,"  as  an  Adjective, 
but  likewise  as  a  Conjunction.      In  Scotch  they  say,  "That  AT;" 
and  we  sometimes  find,  in  old  English,  "  AT   That."     (See  Dr. 
Jamieson's  Dictionary,  sub  voce.)     This  Lexicographer  has  pro- 
duced  the   parallel   terms    in   other    Languages    or   Dialects,   as 
AT,  (Dan.)    AT,  AD,  (Island.)     AT,  (Swed.)  Id.    ATT,    (Su.  G.) 
a  conjunction    corresponding  to  Lat.  Ut,    AT,  (old  Eng.)     Till 
AT,  i.e.  Till  Th*=Ar. 

The  terms  TH  A=OsE,  TH=ESE,  directly  correspond  in  case 
with  Thos,  and  Thas,  the  Nominative  Plural  of  the  Gothic  Article, 
and  of  the  Saxon  Thas,  the  Demonstrative  Adjective.  In  THEY 
we  have  the  simpler  state,  before  it  is  compounded  with  the  AS. 
In  Saxon  and  Gothic  we  find  the  article  THE  in  its  uncompounded 
state,  in  the  Nominative  Plural,  as  THA,  THAI,  THO;  and  THY 
and  THE  in  Saxon  are  used  for  all  cases,  both  as  an  Article  and 
Pronoun.  The  Etymologists  refer  THESE  to  the  Belgic  Dese,  the 

German 
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German  Diese,  the  Swedish  Dess,  the  Islandic  Thesser,  and  the 
Saxon  Thas,  and  THOSE,  to  This,  (Sax.)  Diese,  (Germ.)  which 
is  right ;  that  is,  they  all  belong  to  each  other,  and  perform  the 
same  office  of  Demonstrative  adjectives,  under  minute  differences 
of  form.  Skinner  observes  on  the  word  Those,  and  its  parallels, 
"  fortean  a  Lat.  Hos  vel  Eos."  The  Latin  Hos  and  Eos  repre- 
sent the  second  part  of  the  compciund  in  Th  A=ESE,  and  7VzA=OsE, 
and  may  be  considered  as  more  directly  belonging  to  the  Gothic 
Eis,  IZE,  signifying  They  and  Them.  Skinner  refers  THEY  to  the 
Saxon  Hi,  Illi,  and  the  German  Sie.  In  the  German  SIE  we  have 
the  simpler  form,  as  in  THEY;  but  perhaps  the  Latin  and  Saxon 
Hi,  and  the  Latin  //,  should  be  considered  as  vowel  breathings. 
The  Latin  //  may  however  be  quasi  Ij.  The  term  THUS  is  only 
another  form  of  This,  and  means  '  in  This  manner.'  Skinner  derives 
it  from  the  Saxon  Thus,  and  the  Teutonic  French  Sus,  Sic,  which 
are  only  different  forms  of  each  other.  Let  us  mark  the  Latin 
Sic,  which  is  a  compound  of  a  similar  kind,  quasi  SE=!C.  It  is 
the  same  composition  as  Hic-CE,  in  a  contrary  order  CE-HIC. 
It  is  exceedingly  curious,  that  the  Etymologists  should  have 
understood  something  about  the  mode,  in  which  this  word  has 
been  formed. — Vossius  derives  Sic  "a  Si  cui  additum  Ce,"  or  from 
Hie,  "  spiritu  in  s  converse."  I  shall  shew,  that  Si  means  likewise 
This,  and  that  it  precisely  corresponds  with  the  English  So,  « in 
«  This  manner,'  as  Si  vis,  '  So  you  like  it ;'  or,  as  it  is  said  in 
common  colloquial  Language,  <  If  So  be  you  like  it.' 

THOUGH  is  nothing  but  This — or  That,  or  Thus;  and  the 
term  just  produced,  So,  or  '  If  So,'  may  often  be  substituted  for  it; 
"  THOUGH  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it 
««  profiteth  me  nothing."  'So,  So  be  it,  or  If  So  be,  I  give  my  body 
'  to  be  burned,'  &c.  In  the  phrase  'So  be  it,'  we  precisely  see  the 
sense  of  THOUGH — '  Should  the  thing  be  done  So'  or  Thus — or  in 
This  manner — namely,  '  Should  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned.' 

In 
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In  Greek,  the  term  corresponding  to  Though,  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  is  a  word  signifying  If,  as  Exv,  Si.  The  parallel  terms 
to  Though,  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  are  the  Saxon  Theah, 
Tha,  the  Runic  Tha,  the  Gothic  Thauh,  Thauh-gaba,  the  Belgic 
and  German  Doch,  which  they  explain  by  "  Tamen,  Etsi, 
"  Ouamvis."  These  all  belong  to  the  same  idea,  and  in  some 
we  see  the  simple  form  TA,  as  THA.  The  Saxon  THA  is 
employed  at  once,  as  the  English  The,  the'  article,  as  the  De- 
monstrative and  Relative  THA=AT,  and  as  the  Adverb  and 
Conjunction,  '  Turn,  Tune,  Quum,  Quando,  Dum,  Donee  ;' 
though  the  Adjective  and  the  Adverb  are  placed  under  separate 
heads  by  Lye.  We  see  in  Etsi,  the  explanatory  term  of  Though, 
the  Si,  If  or  So;  and  I  shall  shew,  that  Et  is  nothing  but  Id,  in 
This  or  That  manner.  We  know,  that  the  English  Though  is 
sometimes  expressed  in  writing  by  Tho,  and"  so  it  is  spoken. 
The  form  Tho  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  contraction,  which 
may  perhaps  be  the  case  ;  yet  it  may  possibly  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  more  simple  form.  In  Scotch,  Though  is  written 
Thocht,  Thoucht,  as  it  is  represented  by  Dr.  Jamieson.  In  the 
same  column  of  this  Writer's  Lexicon,  where  Thocht  is,  we  have 
Thof,  bearing  the  same  meaning;  and  in  vulgar  English  we 
have  the  same  sound,  "  Thof  a  thing  be  so  and  so."  The  Thof 
belongs  to  Though,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  sound  Ruf  belongs 
to  Rough.  Dr.  Jamieson  derives  Thocht  from  Thought;  and  he 
imagines,  that  the  compound  Allthocht,  Although,  is  quasi  c  All 
*  being  Thought  of,'  or  taken  into  account.  He  observes,  how- 
ever, that  Thocht  seems  allied  to  the  Islandic  "  Thoett,  Quamvis ; 
"  which,  according  to  G.  Andr.  is  per  syncop.  for  Tho- At,  from 
"  Tho,  Licet,  etsi;  Lex.  p.  266."  Here,  we  see,  is  some  glimpse 
of  the  true  origin.  In  old  English,  the  simpler  form  TA,  as  THA, 
THEI,  &c.,  occurs,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  observes.  In  Percy's 
Reliques,  to  which  this  Writer  refers,  we  have  THA  for  Though  ; 

and 
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and  we  have  likewise  THA  for  Them.  The  Editor  of  these  Reliques 
is  however  wrong  in  supposing,  that  THE  God,  in  the  ancient 
ballad  on  the  Victory  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  is  a  contraction 
for  the  The  he,  or  The  high  God.  The  term  The  is  nothing  but 
the  article  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Saxons,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  our  own,  "  THE  God  for  hym  wrouzt  marvelously." 

The  term  TH  A=£M  belongs  to  Tham  and  Thaim,  the  Dative 
and  Ablative  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  articles.  TH=£M  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  found  in  the  simpler  state  Hem,  and  it  is 
referred  by  Skinner  to  Heorn,  (Sax.)  Hem,  Hen,  (Belg.)  Dem, 
(Ger.);  and  Heom  he  refers  to  Bum,  (Lat.)  The  HEOM  and  EUM 
represent  the  simpler  form,  belonging  to  the  Element  AM,  and 
TH  A=EM  is  the  compound.  We  now  see,  that  the  EM,  "  I  love  EM," 
is  not  contracted  from  Th-Ew,  but  it  is  the  primitive  form.  The 
Element  AM  supplies  the  Singular  and  Plural  HIM  and  EM,  and 
so  it  does  in  Saxon  and  Gothic,  Him,  (Sax.  Dat.  Sing,  and  PI.) 
IMMA,  IM,  (Goth.  Dat.  Sing,  and  PI.)  This  the  Etymologists 
understand.  In  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  as  we  have  seen,  HEM 
signifies  They,  EM.  The  English  THEIR  and  THERE  convey  the 
idea  of  These  Men,  &c.,  and  These  Places,  or  That  Place,  agreeing 
with  the  form  of  the  Saxon  article  Thcere  and  Thaera,  which  mean 
That  or  These.  THEIR  may  be  considered  as  more  directly  belong- 
ing to  Thcera,  (Gen.  PL)  of  Those  people,  as  '  Their  gift,  the  gift 
'  of  Those  J  Lye,  under  Their,  refers  it  to  the  Swedish  Deras;  and 
under  Hem  he  observes,  "Quod  ad  Them  et  Their,  nullus  dubito, 
"  quin  ab  Isl.  Theim,  Theirra,  Theyr,  proficiscantur."  Skinner 
derives  Theirs  from  the  simple  form  Hiora,  lllorum ;  though  he 
seems  unconscious,  that  THAin  this  word  is  derived  from  THE. 
He  has  justly  seen,  however,  that  Hiora  belongs  to  Eoru-*M, 
(Lat.)  The  Etymologists  under  There  refer  us  only  to  the  adverbs 
bearing  that  form,  as  Ther,  Thar,  (Sax.)  Thar,  (Goth.)  Daer, 
(Belg.)  Der,  (Dan.  and  Su.)  Ibi,  Illic,  Thar,  now  written  Dar, 

(Germ.) 
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(Germ.)  &c.,  to  which  we  must  add  the  Greek  DEURO, 
Let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  lllic,  which,  we  know,  belongs 
to  Ille,  just  as  I  suppose  There  to  belong  to  Their,  denoting 
These. 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  darkly  the  Etymologists 
have  viewed  such  facts,  so  manifest,  as  it  should  seem,  and 
unequivocal.  Lye  has  placed  in  two  separate  heads  the  Saxon 
Thar,  in  the  first  of  which  he  considers  the  term  as  belonging 
to  the  article  Seo  ;  and  in  the  second  he  regards  it  as  an  adverb 
signifying  "  Ibi,  lllic."  Under  the  first  head,  likewise,  he  places 
Thcer-to,  There-to,  which  he  supposes  to  be  a  compound  of  the 
Dative  Singular,  Thar  and  To.  Under  the  same  division  he 
produces  There-of,  There-on,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  yet  we  have  another 
separate  head  for  Thar,  There,  "  Ibi,  lllic,"  the  adverb,  just  as 
if  the  adverb  There,  and  the  same  term  There^  in  the  phrases 
There-to,  did  not  belong  to  each  other.  Dr.  Jamieson,  however, 
is  on  the  brink  of  discovering  this  great  mystery;  and  he  has 
accordingly  observed  in  his  Dictionary,  under  the  Scotch  Thairt 
"  used  in  composition  like  E.  There,"  that  he  is  "  much  inclined 
11  to  think,  that  A.  S.  Thaer,  ibi,  in  that  place,  was  originally 
"  the  genit.  or  abl.  of  the  article  ;  as  Lat.  lllic,  and  Istic,  have 
"  been  formed  from  Ille,  Iste."  In  the  first  part  however  of  this 
article  he  observes,  on  Johnson's  derivation  of  Thereabout,  from 
There  and  About,  that  the  "  E.  adverb  There  does  not  seem 
"  properly  to  enter  into  the  composition."  In  the  same  column 
of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  we  have  "  THAI,  THAY,  pron.  pi. 
"  of  He  or  She  ;"  on  which  word  this  Etymologist  observes, 
"  Johns,  gives  A.  S.  Thi,  as  the  origin  of  E.  They.  But  Hi  is  the 
"A.  S.  word.  This  seems  from  Thaege,  like  the  pron.  Tha, 
Thay."  I  have  derived  THEY  from  Tha,  the  Nominative  Plural 
of  the  Saxon  article,  because  Tha  is  used  in  a  plural  sense,  as 
They  is.  This  however  is  an  unnecessary  minuteness.  Dr,  Johnson 
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is  equally  right  in  supposing  it  to  belong  to  Thi.  The  Saxon 
Thi,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  written,  Thy,  and  The,  are  used 
for  every  case  of  both  numbers.  All  these  belong  to  each  other, 
and  to  a  great  race  of  words,  as  we  have  seen,  which  appear  in 
their  simple  state  with  a  vowel  breathing  after  the  TA ,  &c.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  Dr.  Johnson,  though  THEY  may  be  con- 
sidered, as  the  Plural  Pronoun  of  He  and  She,  to  seek  for  that 
identical  word  in  Saxon,  as  a  parallel  term,  which  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  Saxon  Grammar  is  represented  as  the  plural  of  a 
Pronoun,  corresponding  with  He  and  She.  If  the  Saxon  Hi, 
however,  has  been  derived  from  the  consonant  form,  quasi  T-hi, 
they  belong  to  each  other;  but  if  Hi  is  only  a  vowel  breathing, 
they  do  not. 

In    the   same  page    of  Dr.  Jamieson's   Dictionary   we    have 
another  article,    "  Tha,   Thay,   They,  pron.  These  ;    all  pron.  in 
"  the  same  manner,"  &c.   &c.,   which    the  Lexicographer   refers 
to    the  Saxon    Thaege,    Illi.     One   article  was    sufficient,  as  the 
Doctor  will  now  understand,  for  the  same  word,  Thai,  Thay,  Tha, 
Thay,  They,  with  the  same  meaning — that  is,  for  the  Demonstrative 
part  of  Speech,  signifying  These — Persons  or  things,  in  different 
cases,  &c.  &c.      The  Saxon  Thaege,  like  the  English  These,  is  in  a 
compound  state.     In  Scotch,  Thir  signifies  These,  corresponding  in 
form  and  sense  with  Their,  (Eng.)  Thare,  Thcera,  (Sax.)  &c.  &c. — 
By    corresponding   in  sense,    I  mean,    that   they   bear   the  same 
fundamental    meaning   of   This  —  That  —  These  —  Those,    &c.,    as 
Demonstrative  adjectives.     Such  is  the  affinity  which  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  illustrate,  and  this  is  all  the  affinity  which  we  can 
expect  to  exist.     Our  Etymologists,  however,  appear  to  have  lost 
every  idea  of  affinity,  when  words,  by  passing  through  various 
Languages,  have   been    used    with   these  differences    of  relation, 
which  Grammarians  distinguish  by  the  names  of  Case — Gender—- 
and Number.    When  words  are  used  as  different  parts  of  Speech, 
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and  when  a  term,  which  is  a  Demonstrative  Pronoun,  as  Gramma- 
rians would  call  it,  has  been  applied  as  a  Demonstrative  Adverb, 
the  gloom  thickens,  and  all  is  darkness  and  confusion.  It  is  thus, 
that  in  the  English  Their  and  There,  which  appear  under  a  minute 
difference  of  form,  all  ideas  of  affinity  have  been  obliterated ;  and 
even  in  the  Saxon  Thar,  These,  This,  Person  and  Thing,  and  Thar, 
These  Places,  That  Place,  no  clear  and  decided  conceptions  of 
their  identity  or  affinity  appear  to  have  been  formed.  Again,  in 
Scotch,  THO  signifies  "  Then,  At  That  1|me,"  and  THO,  "  These," 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  placed  in  separate  articles.  THO,  we  per- 
ceive, means  That  (At  That  time,)  and  These,  both  in  the  Singular 
and  Plural.  THO,  as  Dr.  J.  has  justly  observed,  occurs  in  our  old 
English  writers,  under  the  sense  of  Then;  and  he  properly  compares 
it  with  the  Isl.  Tha,  and  the  Su.  G.  Dan.  Da,  Turn, Tune.  In  Ger- 
man, DA  signifies,  At  That  time,  or  There ;  and  it  is  used,  likewise, 
for  When,  While,  &c.  &c.,  in  which  sense  it  means,  At  That  time, 
That.  It  is  used,  moreover,  with  Wer,  Who,  "  Wer  DA  glaiibt," 
&c.,  which  my  Lexicographer  properly  translates  by  "  He  That 
"  believeth,"  &c.  Dr.  Jamieson  justly  compares  THO,  These, 
with  the  Gothic  and  Sax.  Tho,  Tha ;  and  he  adds,  "  THO,  how- 
"  ever,  seems  synonimous  with  Thai,"  before  produced. — I  shall 
not  stop  to  exhibit  the  various  terms  of  this  sort,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  old  English,  and  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  under  minute 
differences  of  form  and  meaning ;  as  the  Reader  will  at  once  be 
enabled,  from  the  clue  now  before  him,  to  arrange  them  in  their 
due  places,  and  to  adjust  their  true  and  original  meanings. 


3  c  Compounds 
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Compounds    of   the   Elements 
AT=AR. 


HITH=ER,  &c.  OTH=ER,  EITH  = 
ER.  (Eng.)  Or,  OD=ER, 
ATH=OR,  OTH=ER,  &c.  (Eng. 
Germ.  Sax.  &c.) 

UT=ER.  (Lat.) 


ER-OS.  (Gr.) 


THA=!TH=ER, 
(Eng.) 


(Gr.)  Secundus,  Alter-Uter. 
NA=£UT=ER,    NA=EiTH=ER. 

(Lat.  and  Eng.) 
C  A=^T=ER-*«.  (Lat.) 
AT=AR,     AUT=AR,     AT=£R, 

EITH=AR.  (Gr.)Sed,  Caterum, 

This—  That—  Oth=Er  thing. 
EITA,  (Gr.)  That—  Then. 


THE  English  TH  A=!THER  is  a  compound  of  The  and  Hither,  Hider, 
(Sax.)  Hidre,  (Goth.)  HITH=£R  is  a  word  of  the  same  kind  as 
OTH=ER,  EITH=ER,  and  their  parallels,  which  are  compounds  of 
the  Elements  AT  and  AR,  bearing  the  same  meaning.  The  English 
TA=OTH=ER  is  a  similar  composition  to  Thither;  and  the  Greek 
words  D=EUT=ER-OJ,  (Asim^o?,  Secundus,)  TH  A=AT=£R-OS,  (0«r^of, 
Alteruter,)  are  formed  in  the  same  manner.  To  this  form  of 
OTH=ER  and  EITH=ER,  we  must  refer  the  Greek  ETER-OS,  (ET^O?,) 
the  ATER-O^,  in  .E£=AxER-0s,  ETAiR=o5:  (Era^of,  Sodalis,)  which 
in  a  simpler  form  is  Er=es,  (E-nj?,  Socius ;)  the  Latin  UTER, 
with  its  derivatives,  A^UTER,  2VA=EiTHER,  and  the  compound 
CA=^£TER-Z«.  In  UTER^M^,  UTER-Cun=Que,  we  see  the  pro- 
pensity of  these  terms  to  be  united  with  each  other.  Some 
Etymologists  have  seen  the  connexion  between  Uter  and  Eteros, 
In  the  UT,  That,  we  have  the  first  part  of  UidEr.  The 
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Latin  terms  Uter,  the  Bladder,  a  Bottle,  &c.,  and  Uterus,  the 
Matrix,  the  "Belly,  &c.,  are  of  doubtful  origin.  We  shall  agree, 
that  these  words  belong  to  each  other,  under  the  idea  of  the 
Swelling  out  form;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  decide,  from  what 
notion  they  are  derived.  If  UDDER  and  OUTHAR,  (Ou0af,  Uber, 
Mamma,  praecipue  belluarum,)  and  UTER-MS,  belonged  precisely  to 
the  same  notion ;  we  might  suppose,  that  they  were  derived  from 
Uter,  one  of  Two,  This  or  That,  and  were  originally  applied  to  the 
Two  Mammae  of  Women.  Yet,  Vossius  has  observed,  that  UTERUS 
comes  from  Eetteron,  (Urre^ov,  Matricis  integumentum,)or  he  might 
have  referred  it  to  the  familiar  word  EETROW,  (HT^OV,  Imus  venter, 
pars  ab  umbilico  usque  ad  pubem. )  It  certainly  seems,  as  if  the 
VTER-US,  and  the  EETR=OW,  (HT^,)  belonged  to  each  other;  and 
these  words  would  duly  connect  themselves  in  form  and  meaning 
with  USTER=OS,  (fa-r^of,  Posterior,)  which  I  have,  before  produced, 
(page  231.)  and  USTERC,  (To-T^a,  Vulva,  Uterus,  Matrix,)  a  term 
derived  from  it.  From  Ustera,  (fa-re^x,')  we  know,  is  taken  our 
word  Hysteric. 

I  have  shewn,  that  EESSA,  or  EETTA,  (Ho-o-a,  HTT*,  Adversum 
praelium,  Inferiores  paries, )  in  the  sense  of  the  Lower  part,  belongs 
to  our  Element  AS,  as  denoting  the  Esrj'a,  (Eor<a,)  or  Ground. 
I  have  expressed  my  doubts,  respecting  the  words  under  the  form 
ATR,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Element  AT,  or  TR,  or  to 
both  Elements,  by  the  process  of  composition.  Surely  the  EET  in 
EETTA  and  EET=r-cm,  (Hrra,  Hr^,)  must  belong  to  each  other, 
as  denoting  the  Lower  part.  The  EETRZOW,  (Ur^ov,  Stamen ; — 
Textum,)  and  EETROW,  (Hr^ov,  Imus  venter,)  are  certainly  only  dif- 
ferent forms  of  each  other,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea  by 
which  they  are  connected.  An  adjacent  word  EETOR,  (HT-O^,  Cor,) 
might  perhaps  belong  to  the  EETR-OW,  (HT^OI/,)  as  being  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Venter;  though  the  latter  term  is  said  to  be 
particularly  applied  to  the  '  Imus  Venter.'  The  notions,  however, 
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on  such  subjects,  are  confused  and  indefinite.  I  have  suggested, 
likewise,  in  another  place,  a  different  derivation,  (page  188.) 
While  I  am  examining  the  Greek  Outhar,  (Ou^,  Uber,  Mamma, 
proprie  belluarum  ; — Ubertas,  feracitas,  Pars  agri  maxime  fce- 
cunda,)  I  cast  my  eyes  on  OVDOS,  Ouoas,  ((Wbj,  Solum,  Pavi- 
mentum ;  Humus,  Terra,)  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the 
Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  The  OUD  in  these  words  must 
surely  be  considered  as  attached  to  our  Element;  though  I  cannot 
determine,  whether  the  Dos  and  Das  be  significant,  as  belonging 
to  the  Element  DS,  which  conveys  the  same  idea.  We  must 
refer,  I  imagine,  OuTH-ar  to  Oun-os,  (Ou0«f,  Ou£>?);  and  we  must 
remember,  that  the  former  word  has  a  similar  meaning  to  the 
latter,  when  it  denotes  "Pars  Agri  maxime  fcecunda;"  as  in  the 
Outhar  Arourees,  (OvSet^  A^ou^f.)  Perhaps  the  AR  in  this  word, 
and  possibly  in  the  others,  EET=AR-0»,  (Hr^,  Imus  venter,)  may 
belong  to  the  AR  in  AR=OURA,  ERA,  (A^a,  E^a,)  denoting  the 
Ground. 

The  terms  ATAR,  AUTAR,  ATER,  EITHAR,  (Ara^,  Sed,  Cse- 
terum,  Aoraf,  Sed,  Autem,  Caeterum,  Deinde,  Are^,  Sine,  Citra, 
Extra,  £<$«£,  Statim,)  mean  nothing  but  OTHER — This — That — 
OTHER  thing  to  be  added,  in  order  to  form  a  conclusion.  The 
fundamental  idea  annexed  to  ATER,  (ATI^,)  the  adverb,  Without, 
is  the  same,  as  that  which  is  annexed  to  the  other  words,  though 
with  an  application  somewhat  different.  The  sense  of  this  adverb 
ATER,  (AT£f,)  Without,  is  derived  from  the  notion  of  any  thing, 
being  placed  in  This — or  That  Spot,  as  distinguished  or  separated 
from  another.  The  Reader  will  perhaps  imagine,  that  the  desire 
of  supporting  my  hypothesis  has  led  me  to  conceive  combinations 
of  ideas,  which  were  never  united.  That  this  union  of  ideas 
exists,  will  however  be  evident  from  the  explanatory  term,  adopted 
by  the  Lexicographers, — Citra,  which  actually  means,  we  know, 
in  the  first  sense,  "  On  This  Side;"  and  in  the  second  sense, 
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"Without,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it.  EITHAR,  (E<0«f,  Statim, 
confestim,)  means,  '  Upon  That,'  as  we  express  it;  and  we  have 
the  simpler  form  in  EITA,  (Eirct,  Postea,  deinde,  turn,)  Then — at 
That  time.  The  Etymologists  produce,  as  the  parallel  terms  to 
Other,  the  Saxon  Other,  Autlier,  Nathor,  Neuter,  corresponding 
with  Neither,  Autre,  French  ;  and  they  add,  moreover,  the  Italian 
Altro,  and  suppose,  that  these  words  all  belong  to  the  Latin 
Alter.  Skinner  however  says,  "  Alludit  Gr.  Er^c?,  quod  Mer. 
"  Cas,  pro  Etymo  habet."  The  French  Etymologists  likewise 
refer  Autre  to  Alter,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  so;  though  in 
such  examples  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide.  They  refer 
likewise  Outre,  anciently  written  Oultre,  to  Alter,  which  appears 
more  probable.  In  Spanish,  we  have  Otro. 

The  Etymologists  have  justly  produced,  under  Other,  the 
German  Oder,  Sive,  from  which  our  word  Or  is  Derived,  as  the 
Etymologists  acknowledge.  Skinner  cannot  avoid  seeing,  that 
Oder  has  some  relation  to  the  Greek  AT«£,  and  Au™^.  The  Ety- 
mologists refer  Either  to  the  Saxon  Egther,  compounded  of  the 
Preposition  JEc,  Etiam,  says  Skinner,  and  Thar,  Postea;  and  he 
adds,  "  Alludit  Gr.  Ei-egc?."  If  this  process  be  exact,  Either  does 
not  so  immediately  coincide  with  the  nature  of  the  formation  in 
ETER-OS,  (ErEfoj);  but  still  the  AR  in  all  these  words  appears  to 
have  the  same  meaning.  I  have  shewn,  that  Thcer,  There,  is  a 
compound  of  TA,  The  and  Here.  The  Saxon  OTHER,  Other; 
Alius,  Alter,  means  likewise  "  Vel," — "  Twa  men  OTHER  thre,  Duo 
"  homines,  aut  Tres."  The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel 
terms  to  Or,  as  the  German  Oder,  the  Islandic  Edur,  the  Saxon 
Athor,  Outher,  Other,  Oththe,  the  Gothic  Aiththau,  Uththau.  The 
Saxon  Oththe  is  explained  in  Lye  by  "  Vel,  Aut,  Sive  ; — Usque 
"  ad  ;"  where  we  see  both  senses  of  Or  and  To ;  and  from  whence 
we  learn,  how  these  ideas  may  be  connected  with  each  other. 
Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  Latin  word  AUT,  which  has  a 
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similar  meaning  of  This  or  That;  and  we  now  perceive,  how  AUT 
and  AD  may  belong  to  each  other.  In  Gothic,  Uththan  means 
Autem,  where  we  have  other  forms  conveying  similar  ideas.  While 
I  am  examining  the  term  Other,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  word 
Otter,  the  animal ;  which  appears  in  various  Languages,  as  Oter, 
(Sax.)  Odder,  (Dan.)  Otter,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  These  terms  the 
Etymologists  have  referred,  and  probably  with  truth,  to  the  Greek 
Udor,  (T^);  and  they  might  have  added  the  English  Water,  &c. 
They  justly  remind  us,  that  in  Greek  the  animal  is  called  Ewi5W, 
and  we  shall  therefore  probably  acquiesce  in  this  idea  as  the  true 
derivation.  Yet  I  cannot  help  suggesting,  that  the  Otter  might 
possibly  belong  to  Other,  under  the  idea  of  the  amphibious 
animal — the  animal  belonging  to  an-Other,  or  second  Element; 
and  I  must  observe,  that  this  creature  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  selected  among  the  amphibious  animals,  as  a  creature 
of  an  uncertain  kind,  which  excited  doubt  in  the  mind,  whether  it 
should  be  arranged  to  This  Element  or  to  That — to  One  race  or  to 
an=OiHER.  We  all  remember,  that  Falstaff  compares  the  Hostess 
to  "  an  OTTER  ;"  on  which  the  Prince  says,  "  An  OTTER,  Sir 
"  John,  why  an  OTTER  ?  Fal.  Why  ?  She's  neither  fish  nor  flesh; 
"  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  her." 

Before  I  quit  the  term  Other,  I  must  note  some  of  the  words 
produced  as  parallel  to  it  by  the  Etymologists,  as  Anthr,  (Goth.) 
Anner,  (Run.)  Ander,  (Germ,  and  Belg.)  Anden,  (Dan.)  which  they 
appear  to  consider  as  belonging  to  Another.  These  words  seem  to 
be  precisely  the  same  composition  as  that,  which  exists  in  the  Greek 
ANEER,  ANER=OS,  ANDR-OS,  and  the  ANTHR  in  ANTHR-O/KW,  (Ai/^, 
A!/E£>O?,  Avfyos,  Av^uTToi) ;  and  the  difficulty  is  to  determine,  whether 
such  terms  are  compounds  of  An  and  AR,  or  of  AN,  and  DR. 
It  should  seem,  by  the  German  Ander,  as  if  the  composition  was 
An  and  Der,  the  article ;  and  the  Gothic  Thar,  commonly  used 
for  That,  as  applied  to  Place,  or  as  signifying  There,  would  bear 
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the  same  meaning.  Thus  the  English  YON=DER  would  be  a 
composition  of  the  same  kind,  which  literally  means  YON=THERE, 
or  That=TnERE,  as  we  express  it,  Man,  Place,  &c.  Yet  in  the 
Runic  Anner,  and  the  Greek  Aneer,  the  D  or  T  does  not  appear;  and 
this  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  D  orT  was  only  an  organical 
addition  to  the  AN.  Perhaps  in  some  the  composition  may  be  An, 
and  the  Element  AR;  and  in  others  AN,  and  the  Elements  TA  =  AR, 
combined,  as  in  Der,  There,  Thar,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  German  Lan- 
guage supplies  a  term  familiarly  in  use,  belonging  to  the  Element 
A  R,  as  ER,  He,  from  which  the  second  part  of  the  compound 
Z)A=ER  is  formed;  so  that  DA=£R  is  nothing  but  DIE=ER,  if  we 
consider  DIE  as  representing  the  simple  state  of  the  article, 
without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  gender,  &c.,  to  which  DIE  is 
applied.  In  English,  likewise,  as  we  have  frequently  observed, 
the  ER  is  used  familiarly  for  Being,  as  a  termination  for  words 
denoting  the  agent,  as  Sing=Ez,  Play=ER.  This  use  of  the 
Element  AR  is  universal. 


Compounds    of    the    Elements 

TA=AN. 


THA  =EN,  THA  =£NCE,  TH  A=AN. 
(Eng.) 


HENCE,   HEN,  HIN,  &c.  HINC. 

(Eng.  Sax.  Germ.  Lat.  &c.) 
TH  A  =AN,  TH  A=ONNE,  D  A= ANN, 

&c.  (Goth.  Sax.  Germ.  }Th=En. 
TA=UNC,  DA=ON=Ec,  TA=EN= 

Us,  HAC=TA  =EN=Us,  (Lat.) 


THA=ENCE,  THA  =£N,  THA=AN,  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  each  other,  and  as  bearing  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  This 
— That.  They  coincide  with  the  forms  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic 
Articles,  Thone,  Thana.  A  simpler  form  of  Th^-Ence  has  been 
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acknowledged  to  be  found  in  Hence;  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  There — Hence.  In  HENCE  we  have  the  simple  form, 
corresponding  with  the  Saxon  Hine,  the  Gothic  Ina,  the  Accusa- 
tive Masculine,  That  Man,  which  belong  to  the  Latin  Hunc,  Hanc. 
Our  word  HENCE  means  nothing  but  That,  as  '  From  HENCE  arose,' 
'  From  That  arose.'  The  Latin  Hinc  is  acknowledged  to  belong 
to  Hunc.  The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  Hence, 
as  Hen,  Henen,  (Belg.)  Heonan,  (Sax.)  Hin,  (Germ.)  which 
Skinner  derives  from  the  Latin  Hinc.  It  is  true,  that  these  words 
all. belong  to  the  Latin  Hinc,  as  they  do  to  Hunc  and  Hanc ;  yet 
they  are  more  directly  to  be  referred  to  the  kindred  terms  in 
their  own  Dialects.  SINCE,  with  its  parallel  terms  Sint,  (Germ.) 
Sind,  (Belg.)  Sinth,  (Goth.)  Sedan,  (Swed.)  &c.,  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Sith^Thence.  These  words  may  be  compounds 
of  Sith,  and  the  Element  AN,  or  they  might  at  once  belong  to  the 
Element  SA=N.  In  Sin,  (Sax.)  Suus,  and  its  parallel  terms  Sein, 
(Germ.)  &c.,  we  have  the  compound  S*  =  *N;  and  in  the  Saxon 
Sin,  Semper,  there  is  the  same  union.  The  preceding  word  to 
this  latter  term  in  my  Saxon  Dictionary,  is  Sin  pro  Synd,  Sumus ; 
where  we  have  a  composition  of  a  similar  kind,  applied  to  a  dif- 
ferent purpose.  Whether  Sith  be  a  compound,  I  cannot  decide. 

THA  =EN  is  justly  interpreted  by  the  Latin  TA  =UNC  ;  and  we 
shall  now  understand,  that  they  are  only  different  forms  of  each 
other.  The  TA=EN,  in  TEN -Us,  to  That  point,  is  a  similar  com- 
pound ;  and  the  Us  is  the  same  addition  as  in  Us-que.  In 
HAC=TA=EN=Us,  we  have  still  a  further  compound}  and  here  we 
see  the  HAC,  the  congenial  term.  DA=ON=Ec  is  a  conjunction, 
with  a  similar  meaning  to  TA  =UNC,  and  it  means  '  To,  or  Till 
'  TH=EN,  or  That  time.'  The  Lexicographers  explain  it  by 
"Until. — As  long  as,  while  That;"  and  they  derive  it  from 
Dum  and  Nee.  In  Donic=um,  or  Donec=Cum,  we  have  a  further 
compound  with  Cum.  In  Gothic,  we  have  compound  conjunctions, 
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belonging  to  the  article  THAN,  That  Person,  under  the  same  form, 
and  directly  attached  to  it.  The  succeeding  term  to  the  Gothic 
"THAN  pro  Thana,  Toy,"  says  Lye,  is  THAN,  "  OTB,  OTKV,  Cum 
"  Quando  ;"  and  in  the  same  opening  of  his  Gothic  and  Saxon  Dic- 
tionary, I  see  the  Gothic  THANDE,  "  E&j,  Dum,"  and  THANDEI, 
'*  ETTSI,  Quando,  Quum."  The  Etymologists  refer  THEN  to  the 
parallel  terms,  Than, (Goth.)  Thcenne,  Thonne , (Sax.)  Dan,  (Belg.) 
Dann,  (Germ.)  which  Junius  derives  from  Orav,  per  aphceresin. 

We  should  imagine,  on  the  first  view,  that  the  term  used  in 
comparisons,  THAN,  is  very  remote  from  any  idea,  which  belongs 
to  a  Pronoun.  I  do  not  find  the  term  THAN  in  the  Lexicons  of 
Skinner  and  Junius;  as  they  conceived,  perhaps,  that  it  coincided 
with  Then,  which  however  does  not  manifestly  present  itself  to 
the  view.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  do  coincide;  and  in  Saxon 
the  term  Thonne  means  at  once  Tune,  and  "  H,  Quam,"  as  Lye 
explains  it.  This  union  of  ideas  between -the  particle,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  of  Comparison,  and  the  Pronoun,  does  not,  as  I  have 
observed,  at  once  appear  evident;  yet  we  cannot  but  note, 
that  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  H  and  Quam,  the  same  union  exists. 
It  will  be  owned,  I  imagine,  that  the  Saxon  Thonne,  Tune, 
Quam,  belongs  to  Thone,  the  Article,  '  That  person ;'  and  thus  we 
shall  understand,  that  l  Betere  THONNE,  Better  THAN/  meant  ori- 
ginally '  Better  THONE — Better  That—He — William,  Thomas,'  &c., 
i.e.  'Better  That  person,  as  compared  with  William,  Thomas,'  &c.; 
and  afterwards  it  passed  into  the  idea,  which  we  annex  to  THAN, 
the  term  of  comparison,  c  Better  THAN  William,  Thomas.'  In 
Spanish,  French,  and  Italian,  the  terms  for  comparison,  THAN, 
are  derived  from  the  same  source  of  the  Pronominal  part  of 
Speech,  as  2.ue — Che,  which  signifiy,  we  know,  That  Person,  That, 
Estb  es  major  QUE  estotro,  <  This  is  better  Than  the  other,'  Plus 
Pauvre  QUE  riche,  Piu  povero  CHE  ricco,  '  More  poor  Than  rich.' 
In  Italian,  when  the  Pronominal  part  of  Speech,  which  we  call 
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the  Relative,  is  not  applied,  another  species  of  the  Pronoun,  the 
Demonstrative  adjective,  or  Article,  is  adopted,  as  in  the  Saxon 
and  English  Than,  as  Piu  chiaro  DEL  sole.  The  English  Than 
and  Del  precisely  agree  with  each  other,  except  that  Than  is 
taken  from  what  is  called  the  Accusative  case,  and  Del  is  called 
the  Genitive.  The  Latin  Quam  belongs  to  the  Accusative. 
In  German,  Dann  corresponds  in  sense  and  form  with  Then. 
In  this  Language,  Als  has  a  similar  meaning:  'Es  ist  better  Als, 
'  It  is  better  Than.'  My  Lexicographer  explains  Als  by  "  As,  like. 
"  — Da,  When,  as,  when  as,  at  the  time  That — Mehr  Als,  More 
"  Than;"  where  in  the  As,  signifying  in  That  Manner — "at  the 
"  time  That,"  we  see  the  genuine  idea.  The  German  Als  belongs 
to  the  Element  AL,  denoting  This  or  That  Being — thing,  &c.,  as 
///*,  (Lat.)  7/,(Ital.  and  Fr.)  &c.  &c.  The  English  As  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  German  Als,  by  the  loss  of  the  /, 
which  may  possibly  be  so;  yet  it  may  belong  to  our  Element  AS, 
bearing  the  same  meaning,  with  the  Gothic  and  Latin  Is,  He, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  which  I  rather  conceive  to  be  the  fact.  The  German 
Als  has  been  referred  to  Alle,  All,  &c.,  which  is  right.  All  belongs 
likewise  to  the  Element  AL,  denoting  Each,  or  Every  person. 
Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Each,  which  the  Etymologists 
have  referred  to  the  Saxon  Elc,  the  Belgic  Elck,  &c.  &c.  Each 
might  belong  to  our  Element  AC,  bearing  the  same  meaning; 
yet  it  is  probably  derived  from  the  source,  which  the  Etymologists 
suppose.  Elc  must  be  referred  to  the  Element  AL,  and  to  the 
words  before  us,  Als,  &c.  Meric  Casaubon  derives  Each  from 
EK-ASTOS,  (Exao-TCf,  Unusquisque,')  where  in  the  EK  and  AST  we 
have  the  AS  doubled.  In  EK-EiN-o5.(Ex£^of,)  we  have  a  compound 
of  the  Elements  AS  and  AN.  In  Scotch,  Als  signifies  As  and 
Also.  The  Al  in  Also,  we  see,  has  the  same  meaning — All  or 
Entirely  in  This  manner — So  or  in  This  very  manner. 

Qui 
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Oui,  and  its  corresponding 
terms  in  composition,  or  the 
Elements  QA,  &c.  AS,  AN, 
&c.,  combined  with  each 
other. 


Qu=Is,  QU=!D,  Qu=OD,  Qu=Ic  = 
Qu=In,  QU=!C=OU=AM,  Qu= 
IS=OUE,  Qui  =  CA=UN=QuE. 
(Lat.)  &c.  &c.  &c. 

WHO  —  WHY,  quasi  QWHO, 
QWHY.  (Eng.) 

QUHA — QUHAY.  (Scotch,)  Who. 


Ere,  Wh*  =Ether,  Wh^  =Ither, 

quasi  QWH  A=Ar,  QWH  A=OsE, 

QWHA=OM,  &c.  &c. 
Hwa,    Hw=&t,    Hw^&s,    &c. 

Cw=As,  Cwo,  &c.  CwA=Is, 

&c.  &c.  (Sax.  Goth.)  Who. 
Qu  =ANT-«^,TA- ANT-Mi,Qu  =Ox, 

QU=OT-M^,  TA?Or,  TA  = 

us.  (Lat.) 
Qu=AM,     TA  =  AM,     Qu 

TA=UM,  &c.  (Lat.) 


I  SHALL  consider  in  this  article  the  compounds  of  Qui  and  its 
parallel  terms.  The  Relative,  as  it  is  called,  performed  originally 
the  office  of  a  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  This — or  That — Such 
a  Person,  thing,  &c. ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  Qui  signifies 
"  Any; — Every  one,  all."  In  English,  as  we  know,  That  is  both 
the  Demonstrative  and  the  Relative  Pronoun  ;  '  That  is  a  person, 
'  That  all  respect;'  and  through  a  great  variety  of  Languages,  the 
Articular  or  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech  are  expressed  by  the 
same  term,  as  every  one  understands.  We  have  seen,  through 
what  a  wide  sphere  of  Human  Speech  our  Element  C\  &c.,  with 
the  breathing  after  the  Radical  Consonant,  furnishes  the  Relative 
Pronoun  ;  as  Qui,  (Lat.)  Chi,  Che,  Cui,  (Ital.)  Que,  Cw/'o, (Span.) 
Que,  Qui,  &c.  (Fr.)  Cia,  Ce,  Se,  (fr.)  Co,  Cia,  C/=CW,(Gal.)  &c. 
Jo,  Kai,  Ki=*S,  &c.  (Hind.)  Koi,  Kto,  (Russ.)  Keh,  Ki,  Cheh,  &c". 
(Pers.)  Se,  Seo,  (Sax.)  So,  Sa}Ei,  (Goth.)  &c.  &c.  &c.  We 
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understand,  likewise,  that  Qu=Is,  Qu-ld,  Qu=0d,  are  compositions 
of  Qui  and  Is,  ID,  and  that  the  other  cases  supply  combinations  of 
a  similar  kind,  as  CA  =  L//'w.«,  Qu=Em,  Qu=Am,  quasi  Qui-}Hujus, 
or  Ejus,  Enm,  Earn,  &c.  The  derivatives  of  Qui  are  used  in 
various  manners,  as  Conjunctions,  &c.  Que,  Qui,  (How,  Why,) 
Quia,  Quam,  &c.  The  Reader  will  with  difficulty  believe,  that 
the  Etymologists  do  not  refer  Que  to  Qui,  but  derive  it  from. 
2>>  (Te,)  Ke,  or  Kai,  (TS,  Ke,  Ka/.)  All  these  words  indeed  belong 
to  our  Elements  TA,  KA,  under  the  same  idea  ;  yet  no  one  can 
doubt,  that  Que  directly  belongs  to  Qui,  and  means  'In  This 
'  Manner.'  R.  Ainsworth  justly  explains  it  by  "Also;"  and  in 
the  phrase  "  Que — Que,  Both — And,"  we  have  the  sense  of  "  In 
"  This — That  Manner."  When  Que  is  used  as  "a  syllabical 
"  addition" — Quis=Que,  we  see  its  true  sense,  and  we  mark  the 
propensity  of  the  mind  to  form  compounds  with  the  Pronominal 
parts  of  Speech.  In  some  instances,  the  whole  composition  con- 
sists of  Pronouns,  or  of  words  derived  from  Pronouns,  bearing 
a  similar  meaning;  and  in  other  instances,  we  find  different 
parts  of  Speech  added.  The  following  examples  will  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  words  derived  from  Qui ;  as  Quis=Quam,  Quic=Quid, 
Quis=Que,  Quic=Que,  Quic=Quam,  Qui=Cun=Que,  Qui=Dem,  Qui= 
Dam,  Qui=Dum,  Quid -Nam,  Quia=Nam,  Quia=Ne,  Quid=Ni,Qui=Ppe, 
Qui-Ppiam,  Quid=Quid,  Quantus=Quis=Que,  Ec=Quis,  Si=Quis,  Ali= 
Quis,  Qu=j4lis,  Qu^Alis-Cunque,  Qua=Si,  Quam^Diu,  Quam=Libet, 
Quam=Dudum,  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  this 
enumeration ;  but  I  shall  proceed  to  remark  on  the  composition  of 
words  in  English,  &c.,  which  are  formed  from  the  parallel  terms 
to  Qui. 

Who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  quasi  Qzvho;  and  in  Scotch  it  is 
accordingly  represented  by  Quha,  or  Quhay.  The  term  Why  and 
How  are  quasi  Qhy,  and  Qhozv,  signifying  Who,  (if  it  were  used  in 
the  neuter  sense,)  or  Wha=*T.  We  shall  now  understand,  that 

What, 
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What,   Whose,   Whom,  When,  Whence,  Where,  Whether,  Whither, 
are  all  compounds,    the  first  part  of  which  is  Who  or  Qwho;  and 
that  they  are  quasi   Qzvh=At,    Qwh-*  =0se,  Qwh*  =  Om,  Q.wh*=En, 
Qzvh*  =Ence,  Qzvh  *=Ere,  Qwh A  -Ether,  2wh^  =  Ither.    Some  of  these 
terms,  as  What,  Whose,  Whom,  When,  Whence,  may  be  considered 
as  directly  taken  from  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  Relatives   in  their 
state  of  Inflexion,  in  which  state  they  are  compounds  of  the  Rela- 
tive Qwho,  and  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  It,  &c.,  as  the 
article  is  of  The   and    the   same    Demonstrative    pronouns,   as  I 
have    before    shewn.       These    Relatives    are    thus    represented  : 
Sax.  Sing.    N.   Hwa,    Hivcet.     G.   Hwas.     D.  and   Abl.    Hwam. 
A.  Hwcene,  Hwone,  Hwcet.    Goth.  Sing.  N.  Cwas,  Cwo,  Cwa,  Cwe. 
G.  Cwis.    Dat.  and  Abl.  Czvamma.     A.  Cwana,  Cwo,  Cwa  or  Cwe. 
PL  Ace.  Cwans.    The  English  Wh*=At,  or  Qwh*  =At,  coincides  with 
Hw^Mt,  Hw=Ms,  Cw=As,  Cw*=Is,  and  the  Latin  Qti=0d,  Qu=Id, 
Qu=ls;  so  that  Wh^At,  or  Qwh=At,  is  precisely  the  same  combina- 
tion of  the  Relative  or  Interrogative  Who  or  Qwho,  and  //,  quasi 
3.who=It,as  Th"=Is,  7Vis  =At,  are  of  The = It.      Whose  or  Qw=OsE  is 
a  similar  composition,  though  it   may   be   considered   perhaps  as 
more  directly  taken  from  the  Genitive  Hwtzs,  Cwis ;    as  '  Whose 
'  pen  is  this?'  c  Of  whom   is  this  pen?'     That  Whose  is  directly 
derived  from  the  Genitive,  will  be  evident  from  a  similar  fact  in 
Latin,  where  Cujas  and  Cujus  are  adjectives  taken  from  the  Geni- 
tive   Cujus.       The    English    Wh*  -Qm    coincides    with     Hw=Am, 
Cw-Amma,  and  with  the  Latin  Qu=Em,Qu=Am.     They  are  com- 
pounded of  Who,  Qwho,  Qwi,  and  Him,  with  its  parallels  Him, 
(Sax.)  Imma,  (Goth.)  Eum,  Earn,  (Lat.) 

We  see,  moreover,  that  When  and  Whence,  signifying  What 
time — What  place,  may  be  considered,  as  coinciding  with  the  Ac- 
cusative Gothic  and  Saxon  Cwana,  Hwcena,  a  compound  of  Who 
and  Ina,  Hine,  (Goth.  Sax.)  If  we  do  not  refer  Whence  to  the 
Accusative  of  the  Relative,  but  say  that  it  is  derived  from  Who 

and 
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and  Hence,  this  comes  precisely  to  the  same  thing  ;  as  HENCE 
signifies  That,  and  belongs  to  INA,  HINE,  as  I  have  before  shewn. 
We  perceive,  that  the  Latin  QuA  =ANDO  directly  belongs  to  When, 
or  QWHA=EN.  QU=ANT=US  must  be  referred  likewise  to  this 
Saxon  form,  as  Qu=Ox  and  Qu=Ox=M$  belong  to  Qu=0d  and 
Qu=Id,  Qwh^At,  &c.  TA  =ANT-«$  and  TA  =Or,  TA=OT-MJ,  were 
adopted  with  a  minute  difference  of  form  or  composition,  in  order 
to  mark  another  turn  of  the  same  idea,  as  Th"  =En  belongs  to 
Wh^En  or  Qzvh=En,  Th*=At  to  Wh^At  or  Qwh^At.— The  mind 
at  once  forms  these  regular  analogies — without  effort  and  without 
error.  QU=AM,  TA=AM,  QU=UM,  TA=UM,  are  compounds,  formed 
on  the  same  principle;  and  we  shall  now  understand,  that  DA=UM, 
JA=AM,  are  likewise  similar  compositions  denoting  In,  or  During 
That — This  time.  We  shall  now  moreover  perceive,  that  D  A=Ew, 
DA=AM,  the  Pronominal  affix,  IDEM,  QUI=DAM,  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  source.  This  union  of  Dem  or  Dam  with  Pro- 
nouns will  most  forcibly  support  my  conjecture  respecting  its 
origin. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unequivocal,  than  that  Cum  or  Quum, 
as  the  Conjunction  or  Adverb,  "  When,  at  What  time,"  &c.,  belongs 
to  the  Relative  Qui;  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  that 
Cum  the  preposition  expressed  only  another  turn  of  meaning, 
annexed  to  the  same  word.  The  Etymologists  derive  Dum  from 
Dee,  (A>J)  ;  but  it  is  extremely  curious,  that  they  have  some 
glimpse  of  the  true  origin  of  JA=AM.  Martinius  derives  it  from 
Is,  of  which  the  ancient  Accusative  was  IM.  In  my  hypothesis, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound,  of  which  the  second  part  is  IM, 
Him,  Imma,  &c.  Tarn  and  Quam  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
taken  from  Tantum  and  Quantum ;  though  it  is  understood,  that 
Tamen  belongs  to  Tarn.  Ita  is  an  adverb  belonging  to  Id;  and 
thus  we  have  alike  the  forms  Item  and  Idem,  corresponding  with 
each  other.  Hence  we  see,  that  Dem  or  Tern  may  equally  belong 

to 
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to  Adverbs  as  to  Adjectives,  denoting  This  or  That  Manner.  To 
the  same  source  we  must  refer  the  Tim  as  the  termination  of 
Adverbs,  as  Minu=TiM,  &c.  &c.,  *  In  This  or  Such  a  minute 
'  manner.'  Dudum  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Diu  and  Dum; 
and  Diu  is  referred  to  Die.  This  perhaps  may  be  true.  We  have 
perpetual  occasion  to  observe,  how  these  terms  are  combined  with 
each  other ;  as  Jam=Jam,  Jam=Dudum.  The  Etymologists  re- 
mind us,  under  Diu,  of  the  Greek  DE=£N,  (Aiji>,  Diu,  Dudum, 
Pridem,)  which  is  perhaps  only  another  form  of  Then,  (Eng.) 
Dan,  (Belg.)  &c.  £c.  The  Greek  THE=£N,  (0*?*,  Particula, 
Poet.  Sane,  diu,)  is  another  of  these  words.  To  the  forms 
Wh=En,  or  Qu>h=En,  Qu-Ando,  we  must  refer  QU=!N,  the  Latin 
Conjunction;  and  to  the  same  form  we  must  ascribe  the  Spanish 
Quien,  He  who,  &c.  &c.  The  Etymologists  derive  Quin  from 
Qiii  and  Ne ;  and  the  Ne  may  possibly  constitute  the  second  part 
of  the  Compound.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  examples  the  sense  of 
Not  appears  connected  with  the  Qiii,  What ;  but  in  others  no  such 
meaning  presents  itself. 

The  English  terms  SA=OME,  SA=AME,  are  similar  compounds 
to  the  Latin  D=AM,  in  Qui=D=AM,  &c.  The  Etymologists  refer 
SOME,  Aliquis,  as  an  adjective,  and  as  a  termination,  Tb/7-SoME, 
&c.,  to  the  Gothic  Sums,  the  Saxon  Sum,  the  Danish  Som,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  Junius  derives  them  from  the  Greek  Amos,(Apos,  Unus,  aliquis } 
— Meus,noster,)  Any  person.  The  second  part  of  ^-OME,  according 
to  my  hypothesis,  belongs  to  such  terms  as  the  Greek  AMOS,  (A^oj,) 
and  its  parallels  Him,  &c.  This  Greek  word  supplies  us  with  another 
proof  of  my  theory,  which  supposes,  that  the  Elements,  as  AM,  &c., 
denote  simply  This — or  That  Being  j  and  that  accident  alone 
operates  in  annexing  the  signification  of  different  persons.  We 
here  see,  that  AMOS  is  applied  alike  to  the  third  person,  and  to 
the  first,  both  singular  and  plural.  Lye  explains  the  Saxon 
SUM,  by  "  QW/DAM,  aliquis,  unus."— -The  English  Same  is  only 

another 
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another  turn  of  meaning,  annexed  to  Some;  quasi  SA=AME,  SE,  or 
THE=HIM,  if  I  may  so  say — That  -very  person.    In  Latin,  we  know, 
the  idea  conveyed  by  SAME  is  expressed    by  a  Pronoun   Is,  and 
an  Affix  to  Pronouns,  Dem,  which  corresponds,  as  I  imagine,  with 
this  very  word  Same  or  Some,  as  Idem;  and  in  Greek  it  is  likewise 
expressed  by  two  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech,  O  aurof,  Idem. 
The    Etymologists    refer  Same    to    the    Saxon  Same,  the  Gothic 
Samo,  the  Swedish  Samma,  the  Islandic  Same,  &c. ;    and  Skinner 
observes,  "Nostro  Same  feliciter  alludit  Gr.  Ap»."    The  Greek  Ama 
should  perhaps  be  considered,  as  belonging  to  that  race  of  words ,  to 
which  the  second  part  of  the  compound  S^^Ame  is  to  be  referred. 
We  must  add  to  the  parallel  terms  of  Same,  the  Russian  Same, 
*  Lui  Meme ;'  and  let  us  mark  the  French  Meme,  anciently  written 
Mesme,  which  is  a  compound  of  Me  or  Mes,  for  Moy,  Moi,  and 
Sme,    denoting  Same.     In   Spanish   it   is   Mismo,   and   in    Italian 
Medesimo,  where  the  SIMO  or  SAME  is  distinct.      I  imagine,  that 
the  French  Moi  or  Moy  was  quasi  Moj ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
we  have  the  Sme,  distinctly  denoting  SAME.     Menage  supposes, 
that  the  Italian  Medesimo  has  been  formed  from  the  Latin  Metip- 
sissimus.     When  Mesme  is  used  as  an  adverb,  he  derives  it  from 
the  Latin  Maxime.     In  Saxon,  in  the  phrase  Swa  SAME,  "  Item, 
"  Similiter,  pariter,"  we  see  in  SWA,  So,  That  Manner,  one  of  the 
terms,  to  which  the  first  part  of  the  compound  $A=*Me  belongs. 
The  Spanish  CA=OMO,  and  its  parallels  Come,  Comme,  (Ital.  Fr.) 
are  similar  compounds.     Menage  derives  the  French  Comme  from 
Quomodo,    by    this    process,    Comod,   Corned,  and    then    Comment. 
The  Ent  is   an  addition  of  their  Pronominal  part  of  Speech  En. 
If    we   say,  that   these  words    Comme,    &c.    directly    belong    to 
Quam,   we  have  a   kindred  composition,  and  it  is  only  another 
mode  of  conceiving  a  similar  fact. 

Again,  in  Saxon  we  have  SAM,  "Sive,  Utrum,"  which  means 
This  SAME,  or  That  SAME,  "  SAM  hi  faesten,  SAM  hi  ne  fassten,  Sive 
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"  illi  jejunent,  sive  illi  non  jejunent," — '  Should  they  do  This  thing, 
'  or   This  SAME  thing,  namely,  fast;    Should  they  do  That  thing, 
'  or  That  SAME  thing,  namely,  not  fast.'     This  word  SAM  means, 
likewise,  in  composition,  what  the  Latin  SEMI   does,  as  SAM=CUC, 
SEM}=Vivus;   and  in  composition  it  is  used  for   "  SAMO^,  Simul 
"  idem    scil.  valens,"    says   Lye,   "  quod  Latinum  Con,  ut  SAM- 
"  hizvan,    Conjuges,"    &c. — We    now  see,  that   the    Latin    SEMI 
belongs  to  the  Saxon  Sam,  and  that  they  both  denote  the  Half, 
from  the  idea  of  a  thing  divided  into  the  SAME  or  Equal  parts. 
The  Greek  Eemi,  and  Eemisus,  (Hp,  Hpo-u?,  Dimidius,)  may  belong 
to  Semi,  as   Ex,  (E|,)  to  Sex,  &c. ;    or  it  may  be  the  simple  state, 
from  which  the  second  part  of  5A=EMi  is  derived.      Thus  Eemi, 
(Hp,)  would  belong  to  such  words  as  AMOS,  (A^o?,  Unus,  Aliquis,) 
"Such  a  One,'  or  'One  and  the  Same,'  as  we  express  it.      This  idea 
is  not  improbable,  as  SE  in  its  separate  state  has  a  similar  force 
to  the  SE  in  SE=AM/',  as  Sz=Libra.      The  SE  is  referred  in  that 
sense  to  the  particle  of  Separation,  SE,  as  SE=Grego,  &c.      All  this 
is  very  just;    yet  SE,  as  a  particle  of  Separation,  means  nothing 
but  THE — '  In  This  place  or  That — Here  or  There,'  as  distinguished 
from  another  place.      Under   the  same  form   SE,  it  actually,  we 
know,  denotes  Self — or  Being — This   or   That  Peculiar  Being,  as 
distinguished  from  another.     In  SE=Orsum  and  DE=Orsum,  the  SE 
and  DE  mean  This  and  That.      In  S*=Us  we  have  a  compound  of 
SE  and  of  Us,  as  in  Us^Qjie;  and  the  Us  has  the  same  meaning  in 
Vers=\Js.     The  Um  in  Vers-Um  belongs  to  the  Element  AM,  under 
a  similar  idea. 

While  I  am  examining  the  word  Eemi,(Hpi,  Semi,)  in  my  Greek 
Vocabulary,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  other  terms,  belonging  to  the  Element 
AM,  which  will  illustrate  the  force  of  my  hypothesis,  and  will 
shew  us,  how  different  Elements  exhibit  a  race  of  words,  which 
contain  similar  ideas,  as  being  derived  from  a  similar  source. 
Thus  we  have  EEMW,  (H^oj,  Quando,  Quum,)  which  belongs  to 
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such    words,   as    AMOS,  (A/*o?,  Aliquis,)  just  as  the  Quis,  in  the 
explanatory  word  '  A\i=Quis,'  belongs   to   Quando  and   Quum,  as 
being   all   formed   from    Qui.     Again,   I    find    EEM^H,  (H/t^y,    Et, 
Atque,)  where  in  the  Que  of  the  explanatory  word  *  Ai-Que,'  we 
again  see  the  point  of  union,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
other   words.       In   short,    we    perceive,    that  AMOS,    EEMOS,   and 
EEMCW,   mean  simply   That,   under  the   three   relations  of  '  That 
'person — At,  or  during  That  time — In  That  Manner.'     I  likewise 
find  EEM<Z/,  (H^«<,  Sedeo,)  To  be  Seated — Situated — Placed,  &c., 
supplying,   as    I    imagine,    the    original    idea,    from   which   these 
terms  for  'This'  or   'That  Existing  Being'  are  derived;  just  as 
the    very  term  Existence  belongs   to    Sisto,  and   the  explanatory 
word  Sedeo;  and  as  Is,  EST,  ESTI,  (E<TT<,)  &c.  belong  to  Isremi, 
(lo-nipi,  Colloco,)  and  Ez=oma/,  (E^a<,  Sedeo,)  according  to  my 
hypothesis. 

We  observe  in  our  Latin   Vocabularies,  adjacent  to  the  Qui 
and   its  derivatives,  the  term  QUEO,  "To   be  able;    to  may,  or 
"  can;"  and  we   must  own,  that  the  verb  QUEO   seems   by  its 
form  at  once  to  connect  itself  with  Qui,  &c.,  if  the  sense,  which 
it  bears,  could  be  at   all  reconciled  with    the   idea   conveyed  by 
the    Relative.      On  the  first  view,  nothing  appears  more   remote 
than  the  meaning  of  these  words  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  evident 
and  natural  than  their  relation  to  each   other,  when   duly  con- 
sidered.    We  shall  readily  admit,  that  QUEO  may  belong  to  Qui, 
when  we  reflect,  that  Qui  is  used  sometimes  as   Quails,  Such  a 
person,  under  the  idea  of  being  'Sucn  a  person,  who  is  adequate  to 
'  his  purpose — SUCH  AS — Can,  or  is  Able  to  perform  any  thing.' 
To  this  derivation  we  should  find  no  difficulty  to  assent,  and  we 
shall  acquiesce  fully  in  this  notion,  when  we  remember,  that  in  a 
Greek  term  we  have  actually  the  two  senses  of  Qui  or  Qualis,  and 
Valens,  Qui  potest,  '  One  Who,  Such  a  one — Such  as  is  Able,  or  who 
«  Can, — do  any  thing,'  as  Oios,  (O<o?,  Qualis ;    Promptus,  paratus, 
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expeditus,  idoneus,  aptus,  accomraodatus,  Valens,  Qui  Potest.) 
The  Qu  in  Qv-dlis  is  likewise  derived  from  Qui.  The  Greek 
Oios,  (Oic;,)  belongs,  we  see,  to  our  Element  AS,  to  Os,  (Oj,  Qui,) 
&c. ;  and  in  its  union  with  TE,  as  Oios  Te,  (O/cj  re,  Potens,)  we 
find  the  TE,  (TE,)  adopted  in  its  more  original  sense,  as  derived 
from  To,  TEE,  &c.  &c.  (TO,  Ti;,  &c.)  THE,  when  applied  as  a  De- 
monstrative part  of  Speech.  When  TE,  (Te,  Et,)  is  used  as  a 
Conjunction,  it  still  performs  the  same  office  of  a  Demonstrative 
part  of  Speech,  and  means,  '  In  This  Manner,'  as  Que  does.  Thus 
TE  belongs  to  To,  as  Que  to  Qui.  In  the  Greek  KAI,  (Ka<,)  we 
have  another  form  of  these  words  bearing  the  same  meaning. 
The  Etymologists  refer  QUEO  to  an  Eastern  origin ;  and  yet 
Martinius  cannot  help  observing,  "Sed  Queo  lubet  derivare  a  Koiof, 
"  Qualis ;  ut  sit  quasi  Qualitatem  ad  aliquid  habeo,  quod  barbare 
"  dicimus  Qiialificatus  sum.  Sic  et  Pos,  Potis  possit  esse  a  rio<ro?, 
"  Quantus,  id  est,  magnus,  multus."  This  'is  extremely  curious. 
We  perceive,  that  our  Etymologist  has  conceived  the  true  idea, 
though  he  has  sought  for  it  in  the  remote  word  Ko;o?,  when  the 
very  same  idea  exists  in  the  word  Qui,  which  directly  connects 
itself  in  form  and  Language  with  QUEO. 

The  Greek  Koi=Os  may  be  considered  however  as  quasi  Qui-os, 
Who.  If  we  suppose  with  the  Lexicographers,  that  oKoi=os, 
oKo=*S-os,  are  put  for  oPoi-os,  oPo=*S-os,  (OKOIOS,  Oxoros,  Ion. 
pro  Oirotot,  OTTOO-O?,)  we  are  brought  to  the  same  idea  ;  as  in  that 
case  we  must  regard  the  Pot  and  the  Po,  under  the  labial  forms, 
as  directly  connected  with  the  form  KA,  AQ,  just  as  Who  is  quasi 
Qwho  belonging  to  Qui. — The  Po=  *S  of  the  Latins  is  probably, 
as  Martinius  suggests,  a  compound  of  the  same  sort  as  Po=AS-os, 
(lloo-of,)  from  Pe  or  Pou,  (rfy,  nou,)  and  Os-os,  (Oo?,)  which 
belongs  to  Cfc,  (o?,  Qui.)  The  union  of  the  Pos  with  Sum,  in 
Possum,  adds  weight  to  this  derivation ;  as  it  is  marvellous  to 
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observe,  how  terms  derived  from  the  same  source  connect  them- 
selves with  each  other.  The  Greek  PA  =  *$,  PA=  *N,  (lTa<r,  ITav,) 
I  conceive  to  be  compounds  of  the  Element  PA  and  AS,  AN, 
bearing  a  similar  meaning  of  '  This  or  That  Person,  Each  Person.' 
These  combinations,  I  imagine,  are  directly  taken  from  the 
Celtic  Dialects.  In  Welsh  we  have  Pzvy,  Pa;  in  Armoric,  Pe, 
Piou,  Pe=*T,  Pe=Hez,  Pe-Hini ;  in  Cornish,  Puia,  Pa,  signifying 
Who,  What,  &c.,  corresponding  with  the  Pou,  Poi,  Pe,  &c.,  (llou, 
Ubi,  Hoi,  Quo,  aliquo,  Ify,  Qua?)  of  the  Greeks.  We  perceive, 
that  the  Po=*S,  the  Pa=AS,  and  Pa^N,  (n«?,  n«i/,)  are  com- 
pounds of  the  same  kind,  as  the  Armoric  Pe=*T,  Pe=Hez,  and 
Pe=Hini.  In  Welsh,  Pa  is  compounded  with  Un,  dm,  &c., 
as  Paham,  or  Pa-Am,  'Why,  Wherefore,'  Pa-Un,  "Which,  or 
"  Whether  of  the  two/'  and*  Pan,  or  P*=An,  "When,  at  What 
"  time."  The  latter  word  likewise  signifies  That.  The  Welsh 
Scholars  will  now  understand,  if  they  are  not  already  aware 
of  this  fact,  that  the  Byn  in  Bynnag  is  a  compound  of  Pa 
and  Un,  or  Tn,  and  that  the  Ag  is  an  addition  belonging  to 
the  construction  of  the  Language.  This  word  is  perpetually 
accompanied  by  its  original  parts,  Pa  and  Un,  as  Pzvy  Bynnag, 
Pa  Bynnag,  Pa  Un  Bynnag,  Bynnag  Pa  Un.  —  The  Latin 
Piam  is  the  same  composition  as  the  Celtic  Paham;  and  we 
accordingly  see  it  annexed  to  words  of  its  own  kind — to  Pro- 
nouns, as  in  the  Latin  QUI=PPIA.M.  In  Qui=Ppv.,  we  have  the 
simple  form  PA  or  PE. 
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Combinations   of  the   Element 
QA,£c.  with  AL. 


Alius,  Ille,  &c.  (Lat.) 

Allos.  (Gr.)  Another. 

Al,  El,  11,  &c.  (Ar.  Span. 
Ital.  Fr.  &c.)  Articular  or 
Pronominal  parts  of  Speech. 

Eelik-os.  (Gr.)  Quantus. 


(Gr.)  Tantus. 
Tlk,  &c.  (Scotch  and  old  Eng.) 

Every,  Each. 
THA=YLK.  (Old  English,)  That 

same. 
TA=AL=^a.  (Ar.)   This,  That, 

&c. 

-w.  (Lat.) 


.  (Lat.)  Quis — 
.  Qualis. 

Qu=EL,  QU=ALE,  &c.  (Fr.  Ital. 

&c.) 

Wh-Ich,  quasi  OW-!LCH.  (Eng.) 
CW=!LEIKS,    QUH=!LK.  (Gothic 

and  Scotch,)  Which. 
Wh  A  =  Ilk,     Hw  =  lie,     Ho  =  lick, 

W^Elche.    (Old    Eng.   Sax. 

Dan.  Germ.)  Which. 
Such,  quasi  SA  =ULCH.  (Eng.) 
SW=YLCE,SW=ALEIKS,  SA=ULCK, 

SA  -OLCHE.  (Sax.  Goth.  Belg. 

Germ.) 
Wh*  =Ile,  quasi  Wh*  =Ilk.  (Eng.) 

Which,  at    Which— or   That 

time,  Which. 
QUWH=!LE,  QUH=!LIS.  (Scotch,) 

While. 


I  SHALL  now  exhibit  the  combination  of  the  Element  QA,  SA,  &c. 
with  that  of  AL,  as  in  QU=AL-W,  &c.  &c.,  which  is  derived  from 
Qui  and  AL=IUS.  The  Element  AI^  denotes  Being,  in  the  most 
familiar  words,  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  as  in 
the  Latin  Alius,  Ille,  &c.,  the  Greek  Allos,  (A>Ao?,)  &c.,  the 
Eastern  Articular  or  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech,  Al,  (Ar. 
and  Heb.)  the  Spanish,  Italian,  French  El,  ll,  Le,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
In  old  English,  and  in  Scotch,  Tlk,  Ilk,  Ilka,  signify  «'  Every, 

"  Each," 
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"  Each,"  which  the  Etymologists  understand  to  belong  to  the 
Saxon  Elc,  Omnis,  Unusquisque.  An  adjacent  word  to  this 
Saxon  term,  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  is  Elcor,  Alias,  Aliter;  from 
which  likewise  we  perceive,  that  the  Latin  Alius  and  Alter  belong 
to  these  terms.  In  old  English  we  have  Thylke,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  THE=YLK,  That  same.  Ilk  is  likewise  joined  with  One, 
as  Ilk-Anet  in  Scotch.  In  Greek,  we  have  Elikos,  (HX/itof,  Quantus, 
quam  magnus;  quam  potens,)  which  belongs  to  ILK,  That — Such 
a  person,  as  Qui  means  at  once  "Any  one,"  and  "what  an  one," — 
so  that  it  might  be  interpreted  by  Qui,  as  it  is  by  'Quam  magnus.* 
The  ELiK/a,  (Hx<x<a,  Statura,  aetas  ; — adolescentia,  juventus,  aetatis 
rigor ;  aetas  bello  apta,  juventus  apta  bello  gerendo.)  means  the 
certain  Quantum  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  of  size,  age,  &c., 
adequate  for  any  purpose,  the  Quantum  or  Id,  (stature,  aetatis,  &c.) 
Quod  alicui  rei  sufficit.  We  have  in  Greek  a  compound,  TA=ELIK-OS, 
(T»jX»cof,  Tantus,)  from  To,  TE,  £c.  (To,  T>,  &c.)  &c.,  denoting 
THE;  and  ELIK-OS,  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  Thilk  is. 
In  TA  =ELIK=O«£-<W,  (T^XWOUTOJ,)  we  have  an  addition  to  this 
compound,  from  whence  we  may  again  learn,  how  inclined  the 
mind  is  to  compositions  of  this  nature. 

It  is  curious,  that  in  Arabic  we  have  a  pronominal  composition, 
of  the  same  Elements  and  meaning,  similar  in  form  to  Telik,  (Gr.) 
and  Thilk,  though  generated  perhaps  by  a  different  process.  This 
word  is  Tsalka  or  Talka,  <JJ!6  UUU,  "(Hie,  Hsec,  Hoc,)"  which 
must  be  thus  unravelled.  The  term  HAZA  coincides  with  the 
familiar  form  for  the  Demonstrative  Adjective  Hie,  Is,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  from  the  unequivocal  connexion  between  Haza,  \j&  and  16  ZA 
or  TSA,  we  see  how  the  words,  with  the  breathing  before  the 
Radical,  pass  into  those  with  the  breathing  after  it.  Under  the 
word  liil  HAZA,  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  I  find  the  phrase 
lcX&  (ji.1  ASH  HAZA,  "  What  is  That?"  where  in  ASH,  yi,l  "How  ? 
"  What  ?  What  thing  ? "  we  have  another  of  these  words,  used 

as 
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as  an  interrogative.  The  preceding  term  to  ^\  ASH,  in  Mr. 
Richardson's  Dictionary,  is  <ji\  ESH,  (Pers.)  "  His,  Him,"  where 
we  see  the  Element  again  faithful  to  its  meaning. 

In  Arabic,  TSA  16  is  the  familiar  pronoun,  signifying  'He, 
'  This;'  and  in  the  same  Language,  U^K  or  KA  is  said  to  be 
"  an  adverb  of  similitude ;  signifying  As,  like."  We  perceive, 
that  KA  belongs  to  TSA,  &c.  signifying  The,  Such  a  person. 
Now  the  Arabs  combine  these  words,  and  make  another  of  their 
familiar  Pronouns,  as  Tsaka,  O"1ti  That;  where  TSA=KA  is  a 
composition  of  the  Element  Z\  KA,  &c.  with  the  breathing- 
after  the  Radical,  as  THA=AT  is  of  the  Element  T  A  and  AT,  with 
the  breathing  after  and  before  it.  This  composition  of  the 
Arabic  term  is  acknowledged  by  the  Grammarians,  who  suppose, 
and  justly  too,  that  an  additional  composition  exists  in  Tsa=*L=Ka, 
"  by  the  insertion  of  L  J,"  as  they  express  it,  that  is,  by  the 
insertion  of  their  articular  or  Pronominal  part  of  Speech  I J  AL, 
denoting  still,  He,  This,  or  That  person,  which  corresponds  with 
the  race  of  words  above  exhibited,  Alius,Tlk,  &c.  &c.  Thus,  then, 
in  the  English  Th"  =!LK,  and  the  Greek  jTA=ELiK-os,  (TVuxoj,) 
we  have  a  composition  consisting  of  two  parts  >  and  in  the  Arabic 
TsA=L=liCa)  a  composition  consisting  of  three  parts,  namely,  of  the 
same  Elements  T A  and  AL,  and  the  Element  T A  again  added. 
When  I  compare  therefore  such  compounds  with  each  other,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  these  words  in  their  compound  form  have 
passed  into  each  other,  but  that  they  are  generated  from  the 
same  Radicals,  bearing  the  same  meaning.  The  Relative  in 
Arabic,  Altsi,  (_£<AJ!  or  Allaze,  as  Mr.  Richardson  represents  it, 
Allate,  (fern.)  is  acknowledged  ultimately  to  be  a  compound  of 
Al  J!  and  (_£ti  Tsi ;  though  Mr.  Richardson  seems  to  consider  it 
as  a  triple  compound  of  Al — Al  and  Tsi.  The  other  familiar 
Pronoun  in  Arabic,  \J&  HAZA,  Mr.  Richardson  explains  by 
"  This,  (Man,  Woman,  or  Thing.)" 

We 
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We  shall  now  understand,  that  QU=AL-/S  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  Oui  and  ALIUS,  ILLE,  &c.,  as  T=AL-is  might 
to  TH  A=!LK,  THE=!LK.  The  word  QU=AL-«  is  in  fact  a  com- 
pound of  the  Qui  and  the  AL,  with  the  same  meaning,  though  in 
a  different  order,  similar  to  that,  which  we  have  in  ALi=Ou=/i'. 
The  English  terms  Which  and  Such  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  QUA  us,  however  remote  they  may  seem  from  each  other  in 
their  present  form. — We  have  seen,  that  the  English  Who,  What, 
Which,  are  quasi  Qwho,  Qwhat,Qwhich. — In  the  word  Qwich,  the  L 
has  been  lost;  so  that  the  genuine  form  of  the  word  is  QWILCH. 
In  the  parallel  terms  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  the  existence  of 
theL  is  acknowledged.  Skinner  has  the  following  article:  "Which, 
"  antiquis  WUlk,  ab  A.  S.  Hivilc,  Dan.  Hvilck,  Teut.  Welch,  Welche, 
'<  Belg.  Welck,  Welcke,  Fr.  Th.  Vuelic,  Quis,  Qua;,  Qualis,  q.  d. 
"  Qualicus."  In  Lye's  Junius  we  have  likewise  the  parallel  Gothic 
term  Cwileiks,  and  the  Swedish  Hwilken.  The  power  of  the  letter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Gothic  word  is  represented  by  Q,  Cw,  and 
Hw.  The  Etymologists  may  be  said  to  understand  the  origin  of 
these  words.  Skinner,  we  see,  refers  them  to  Qualis,  Qualicus; 
and  Junius  says,  "  Olim  deduxeram  ex  HXoco?,"  and  he  observes, 
moreover,  that  he  considered  the  Saxon  Thyllice,  "  Ejusmodi, 
"  talis,  tantus,"  to  be  derived  from  Telikos,  (TijAweo?.)  He  adds, 
however,  that  he  afterwards  found  it  unnecessary  to  seek  a  Greek 
origin  for  these  words,  when  they  might  be  much  more  comrno- 
diously derived  from  a  Teutonic  stock;  and  he  accordingly  refers 
us  to  Such,  and  its  parallels  Sulck.  We  now  see,  that  whether  we 
illustrate  this  race  of  words  by  a  Teutonic  or  a  Grecian  origin, 
we  are  equally  right.  The  parallel  term  to  Which  in  Scotch  is 
QUHILK,  where  we  have  the  true  form.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
simpler  state  Who  is  expressed  in  this  Language  by  QVVI-IA. 

Among  the  compounds  of  Quis,  we  have  Quisquilice,  which 
means  "  All  things  that  are  of  no  value,  or  estimation ;  riff-raff," 

as 
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as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it.  Obvious,  as  it  should  seem  to  be, 
that  the  Quis,  in  Quis-Quilia,  is  the  Pronoun;  Julius  Scaliger 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  person,  who  has  seen  this  relation. 
"  A  Qvisguis,Quisqvilia.  fuit  enim  quicquid,  TO  TV%OV,  vile  et  obvium 
"  forte,  non  consilio."  Others  derive  it  from  SxujGaXoi/,  Stercus,  or 
from  the  Hebrew  "n  Vp  KS  BL,  "  Minutum  vile."  Surely  we  shall 
all  agree,  that  Quis-Quilia  is  a  compound  of  Quis  and  QUALIS — 
QUIS-QUALIS  fuerit,  and  is  a  combination  of  the  same  force  as 
Quis-Quis,  used,  likewise,  as  a  term  of  depreciation,  "QuisOuis 
"  est  ille,  si  est  Aliquis,"  the  first  instance  produced  by  R.  Ains- 
worth under  the  word.  To  the  Latin  Qualis  more  particularly 
belong  the  French  Quel,  Quel-Que,  the  Italian  Quel,  Quale,  Qual= 
Che,  the  Spanish  Qual,  Aquello,  as  Tel,  Tale,  Tal,  (Fr.  Ital.  Span.) 
belong  to  Tails,  which  the  Etymologists  understand.  The  Ety- 
mologists produce,  as  the  parallel  terms  to  Such,  Swylce,  (Sax.) 
Swaleiks,  (Goth.)  Sulck,  (Belg.)  Solche,  (Germ.)  &c. ;  and  it  is 
curious,  that  Skinner  has  seen  the  true  origin  of  the  word,  by 
deriving  it  from  Swa,  (Sax.)  So,  and  Hwylc,  Quispiam.  He  adds, 
moreover,  the  derivation  of  Swa  and  Like;  and  Junius  produces 
the  Saxon  Thyllic,  or  Thylc,  which  he  supposes  to  be  quasi 
ThusLic,  but  which  we  perceive  to  be  the  same  compound  as 
Thy  Ik. 

The  English  WHILE,  and  WHILOM,  belong  to  WHILK,  &c.  &c., 
and  signify  '  The  Time  at  WHILK,  or  Which  any  action  is  doing  or 
•  was  done — at  That  Time  That,  or  at  That  Time.'  Another  form  of 
While  is  Whilst.  The  English  WHILE  is  referred  by  the  Ety- 
mologists to  the  Saxon  Hwile,  Dum,  the  Gothic  Cweila,  the  Belgic 
Wiile,  the  German  Weil,  Otium,  temporis  spatium,  the  Danish 
Hwiler,  Quiesco,  &c.  ;  and  Whilom,  Olim,  Aliquando,  to  the 
Saxon  Hwilon,  Hwilum,  and  to  While.  Lye  likewise  produces 
While  Ere,  or  Whilear,  Modo,  paulo  ante,  which  he  compares  with 

3  F  the 
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the   Saxon    Hwilear.     This    combination    occurs  in    Shakspeare. 
Caliban  says, 

"  Will  you  troul  the  catch, 
"  Yon  taught  me  but 


The  same  combination  perpetually  occurs.  Let  us  mark,  among 
the  explanatory  words  above  adopted,  the  Latin  OLIM,  which 
is  only  another  form  of  Whilom.  The  Etymologists  cannot 
help  observing,  that  the  Ol  in  this  word  belongs  to  Olle,  for 
Ille.  They  refer  it  likewise  to  the  Hebrew  chy  OLM,  past  or 
future  Time.  Mr.  Parkhurst  produces,  as  derivatives  from  this 
Hebrew  term,  Whilom,  and  Olim.  The  word  Whilom  cannot 
perhaps  be  said  directly  to  belong  to  the  Hebrew  term,  yet  the 
Element  AL  has  in  both  the  same  meaning.  Quwhile,  Quhilis, 
is  explained  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  by  "  At  times,  now, 
"  then,  S.  While;  often  used  distributively.  —  Quhile  he,  Qwhil  he, 
"  or  S.  Whiles  the  tane,  Whiles  the  tothir."  Let  us  mark  in  Tane 
and  Tother  another  combination  of  the  Demonstrative  parts  of 
Speech,  The=0ne,  The  =  Other.  Whilom  is  written  in  Scotch 
Quhylum,  Quhilom,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  by  "  Formerly, 
"  some  time  ago.  —  Used  distributively,  now,  then,''  where  we 
manifestly  see  the  sense  of  This  —  That  time,  &c. 

Um=Qjihile  is  likewise  used  in  Scotch  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
"  Sometimes,  at  times,"  the  first  part  of  which,  Um,  is  derived 
from  the  familiar  preposition  En,  Un,  &c.,  and  not  from  Umb, 
Circa,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  imagines.  The  Saxon  word  Tmbhwile, 
mentioned,  as  this  Writer  observes,  by  Skinner,  but  unknown  to 
to  Lye,  &c.,  appears  to  have  no  existence.  The  succeeding  word 
to  Umquhile,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is  Umwylles,  Reluctance, 
which  our  Lexicographer  justly  derives  from  Un-Willes,  where  Un 
is  used  in  its  negative  sense.  In  the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamie- 
son's  Dictionary,  we  have  Umbezveround,  "  Environed,"  which  he 
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derives  from  Tmbe-Hwearf-an,  Circumcingere.  The  Um  is  cer- 
tainly the  same  as  the  En  in  Environ;  and  En  has  perpetually  the 
sense  of  '  surrounding  or  taking  In.'  Be-Weround  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  Be-Vironed.  The  N  is  changed  into  the  M,  because  of 
the  labial  B;  and  so  it  is  in  Umwilles  and  Umquhile, because  of  the 
labial  W,  and  of  the  labial  sound  U  or  W,  annexed  to  Q.  Dr. Jamieson 
will  now,  I  trust,  understand,  that  the  compound  words  in  Scotch, 
beginning  with  Um,  which  he  has  derived  from  Tmbe,  &c.,  Round, 
belong  to  Un,  as  Umbeset,  &c.  &c.  We  have  in  Scotch  the  phrases 
"  Umquhile  Brother — Umquhile  Husband,"  &c.,  which  mean  the 
former  or  late  Brother,  Husband;  or,  as  we  express  it  precisely 
by  the  same  kind  of  phrase,  '  Her  Quondam  Brother,  Husband,* 
&c. ;  where  in  Quond&m,  belonging  to  Quendam — That — Such  a 
Person,  we  see  a  confirmation  of  my  hypothesis,  that  While, 
Whilom,  belong  to  Whilk,  Which,  That.  It  is  a  singular  blunder 
indeed,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  noted  in  Whitaker,  who,  in  his 
vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  explains  "  this  term  as 
"  signifying  Uncle."  Quhile  likewise  means  "  Late,  deceased," 
which  Dr.  Jamieson,  though  he  refers  us  to  Unquhil,  derives  from 
the  Islandic  and  Swedish  Hwil-a,  To  be  at  rest.  He  seems  totally 
unconscious,  that  this  word,  with  its  parallels  Quhile,  &c.,  belongs 
to  the  succeeding  term  in  his  Dictionary,  Quhilk,  Which. 

Dr.  Jamieson  has  another  Scotch  word,  "  Quhill,  conj.  Until,  S." 
which  he  refers  to  the  "  A.  S.  Hwile,  Donee,  Until,  Somner, 
"  or  more  fully  Tha  Hwile  the,  which  seems  to  signify  The  time 
"  that."  He  does  not  however  approve  of  deriving  Till  from 
To  While;  which,  as  he  tells  us,  has  been  conjectured.  Whether 
Till  is  a  compound,  belonging  to  this  race  of  words,  I  cannot 
decide.  Its  coincidence  in  sense  with  the  words  now  before  us 
would  lead  us  to  this  conclusion ;  yet  there  are  some  difficulties  on 
the  point,  which  cannot  be  explained,  without  a  particular  dis- 
cussion on  the  force  of  the  Element  TL.  The  English  While  is 

used 
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used  at  present  in  vulgar  Language,  as   it  was  anciently  among 
our    best    writers,   like    the   Scotch    QUHILL,    for    Until.      So    in 

Shakspeare : 

"  He  shall  conceal  it, 
"  WHILES  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note." 

(Twelfth  Night,  Act  IV.  S.  3.) 

"  WHILES,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  Until.  This  word  is  still  so 
"  used  in  the  Northern  counties.  It  is,  I  think,  used  in  this  sense  in 
"  the  accidence."  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  the  idea  which 
we  annex  to  such  terms  as  To  and  Till  connects  itself  with  the 
idea,  which  we  express  by  This — or  That  place,  time,  &c.  Here 
we  unequivocally  see,  that  WHILE — Such  —  That  —  time,  &c. 
includes  within  itself,  what  we  express  by  '  To  or  Till — Such — 
'  That  time,'  &c.  I  shall  shew,  in  the  course  of  my  enquiries, 
various  examples  of  this  union  of  ideas. 


Combinations  of  the  Element 
TA,  &c.  denoting  THE,  and 
the  Elements  AS,  AN,  &c. 

TA=Is.  (Gr.)  TH=!S,  or  Such  a 

person. 
T=A!NA,  DE=!NA.  (Gr.)  Such  a 

person. 


THE  Greek  Tis,  Ti  =  A.S,  (TV,)  is,  I  imagine,  the  same  compound  as 
the  English  Th  A=7s,  and  ThA  =  *At,  quasi  The=It.  In  Ti,  (TI,)  we 
see  the  simple  state,  as  in  To,  (TO,)  THE.  In  Ti="Na,  (TW,)  we 
have  the  compound  of  the  Inflexion  ;  but  in  Deina,  DE=!NA,  (Aeiva, 
Quidam,)  we  have  a  compound,  separate  from  the  operation  of 

inflexion. 


Ti  =  AN,  TE=A!N.  (Greek,)    To 

Thee,  TH=A!NE. 
TA=,Oios,TA=Os-0j,  TA*OTHI, 

TA=OTE,TA=OTH=EN,&C.  &c. 

(Gr.) 
S=Ic,SA=ED,C=Is,SA=Us.(Lat.) 

That. 
SE,  CE,  DE.  (Lat.)  That,  THE. 
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inflexion.  The  unused  Nominative  Dm,  or  DE-!S,  (Ae<j,)  would 
present  us  with  the  form  Tm=AS.  The  Grammarians  observe 
on  this  word,  "  Pronomen  Ae/i/a  non  declinatur ;  genitivi  igitur, 
"  et  dativi  casus  ab  inusitato  nominative  Ast;  oriuntur."  In  Ti  =  AN 
or  TE=!N,  (T>,  Tetv,  Dor.  Ion.  et  Poet,  pro  2o<,  Tibi,)  we  have 
an  unequivocal  compound  of  Tu,  (Tu,  Tu,)  and  the  Element  AN, 
as  in  Th*=Ine.  The  familiar  terms  for  Being  in  Greek  in  their 
simple  state  under  the  Elements  AS  and  AN,  we  know,  are  Eis, 
Os,  (E;?,  Unus,  Oj,  Qui,)  &c.  &c.,  En,  En=os,  (Ei/,  Evo?.)  There  is 
however  some  difficulty  respecting  Deina,  (Asm*,)  which  ought  to 
be  explained.  The  Element  DN  itself  denotes  Man  or  Being, 
from  an  idea  explained  in  a  former  part  of  my  Work,  (p.  184-5.) 
We  shall  therefore  find  the  name  of  Man  under  the  form  DN,  as 
in  the  Celtic  Dialects,  Dyn,  (Welsh,)  Duine,  (Ir.)  &c.  &c. ;  and  it 
will  therefore  be  sometimes  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  terms 
under  this  form  DN,  &c.  are  original  or  compounds.  If  Deina, 
(AE/VB,)  be  not  a  compound,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  Element 
DN,  as  denoting  Man.  The  Greek  DEIN=OS,  (AEWOJ,  Universe,  Qui 
est  in  aliquo  genere  vehemens,  excellens,  unde  speciatim,  Dirus, 
Gravis,  Solers,  Peritus,  &c.)  must  be  referred  to  the  Element  DN, 
as  the  name  of  Man ;  and  it  expresses  the  various  and  opposite 
qualities  belonging  to  this  extraordinary  animal.  It  is  marvellous 
to  observe,  how  words  are  attached  to  their  original  idea.  We  all 
remember  in  Sophocles,  UoXXtx.  TU,  AEINA,  xoukv  AN0PnnOT  AEINO- 
TEPON  -TreXet.  (Antig.) — If  DE=!NA,  (Aem*,)  be  a  compound,  it  is 
precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that,  which  we  have  in  The=One, 
which  the  Scotch  combine  into  TANE.  The  Greek  TEE=AN-OJ 
is  a  combination  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  not  perhaps  directly 
taken  from  EK=EIN-O$,  (Exe/i/o?.)  We  see  unequivocally,  in.  EK=> 
EIN-OS,  a  compound  of  the  Elements  AK  and  AN,  denoting 
Being. 

The  T  A  in  Greek  is  perpetually  added  to  mark  the  distinction 

of 
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of  '  Th  A=/s  or  Such  a  Being,'  in  opposition  to  another.  In  the  very 
opening  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  Tee=*N-os  occurs,  we 
have  T**Eelikos>  (TijAoco?,  Tantus,  ab  HXwof,  Quantus,)  T*=Eelik* 
Out-os,  (TijXrtcouTo?) ;  and  we  have  moreover  T*=0ios,  TA=Os-os, 
from  Oios,  Os-os,  (Toiof,  Tails,  ab  O<o?,  Qualis,  Too-o?,  Tantus,  ab 
Oo-oj,  Quantus,)  &c.,  T*=Othi,  T*=0te,  from  Othi,  Ote,  (TO&,  Ibi,  ab 
Odt,  Ubi,  Tore,  Tune,  ab  O«,  Quando.)  Let  us  mark  the  simple 
state  of  these  words  Oios,  Os=o$,  OTHI,  OTE,  which  all  belong  to 
our  Element  AS,  AT,  &c.,  and  denote  This  and  That.  Let  us 
again  note  the  explanatory  terms  Ubi  and  Ibi,  which  belong  to 
the  Element  AB,  under  a  similar  idea.  In  the  same  opening  of 
my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  these  words  occur,  I  find  TO=DE, 
TOA=TH=EN,  TA=OIOS=DE,  Toi=OuT-os,To=DA=EuTER-on, 
Hue,  ToQev,  Inde,  ab  OQev,  Toiorfe,  Talis,  Totovrof,  Talis,  T 
Iterum,  secundum,)  where  we  have  other  compounds.  The  DE, 
(AS,)  meant  originally  THE;  and  here  it  is  joined  with  a  term 
conveying  a  similar  idea.  In  the  same  opening,  where  these 
words  are  found,  we  have  Tor,  (Tot,  "  Particula  enclitica,  quae  aliis 
"jungitur,  Ou  ret,  Nequaquam,")  where  let  us  mark  the  explana- 
tory term  to  Toi,  (To<,)  the  Latin  Quaquam,  which  belongs  to  Qui, 
This  or  That  Being.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  still  perceive 
the  same  proofs  of  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  formation  of 
Languages.  Before  I  quit  the  term  Os=os,  (Oo-of,  Quantus,) 
which  we  see  is  directly  taken  from  Os,  (O?,  Qui,)  I  must  note  the 
adjacent  term  Os-ios,  (o<r«?,  Sanctus,)  which  may  mean  '  The  Dis- 
1  tinguished  Being,' — theOs=os,  (Oa-os,  Quantus.)  There  is  however 
some  difficulty  on  the  origin  of  O<no?,  which  will  be  explained  on 
another  occasion. 

Let  us  mark  the  term  D  A=EUTER-OS,  (Aeursfo?,  Secundus,  Alter,) 
which  I  have  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  DA ,  To,  (TO,)  and  of  a 
term,  like  Eteros,  (ET^O?,)  Other,  &c. ;  so  that  the  whole  word 
signifies THE=OTHER,  as  Alter  means,  we  know,  the  'Second,'  from 

the 
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the  same  idea.  In  Saxon,  SE=OTHER  means  the  Second;  and 
from  this  the  Greek  DE=UTER-OS  seems  to  be  directly  taken. 
In  English  we  have  a  similar  compound,  TA  =OTHER.  I  suspect, 
that  Two  with  its  parallel  terms  is  nothing  but  THE,  That  person — 
as  spoken  with  reference  to  a  former;  just  as  Alter  and  Alius 
belong  to  Hie,  and  only  signify  Other,  as  denoting  This  or  That 
Person,  distinguished  from  a  former.  In  Saxon,  Twa,  and 
Twe=  *G-En  denote  Two  ;  and  the  latter  Saxon  word  is  a  com- 
pound of  Twa  and  the  Elements  AG  and  AN,  denoting  Being. 
Perhaps  iheSecund  or  Secun,  in  the  Latin  Secund-us,  may  be  directly 
taken  from  Twegen ;  though  on  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
Some  of  the  Latin  Etymologists  derive  Secundus  from  Sequor, 
which  is  no  improbable  conjecture;  and  others  from  Secus. — The 
term  Secus  is  arranged  in  two  articles  by  R.  Ainsworth,  who 
considers  it  in  one  case  as  an  adverb  quasi  Sequius,  "  Otherwise. — 
"  Amiss."  The  word  in  this  sense  seems  to  have  no  relation  to 
Sequor,  and  yet  it  appears  to  connect  itself  ivith  Secundus  in  the 
sense  of  the  Other.  The  preposition  Secus  he  explains  thus  :  "  By, 
"  or  Nigh  to, — Secus  viam,"  where  we  indeed  come  to  the  sense 
of  Sequor.  On  this  word  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  It  appears  to 
be  a  compound  of  Sic  and  Us,  as  in  '  lfa=Que/ 

The  S=AIc  I  have  before  supposed  to  be  itself  a  compound  of 
the  forms  of  the  Element  S*  and  AC,  This — That.  Cato  uses  the 
term  Utrimque  Secus;  where  the  SEC=US  seems  to  mean,  'As  well 
'  on  This  side  as  on  That.'  Secundus  or  SE.c=Cund-us  might  be 
derived  from  Sec  in  its  compound  state,  and  Cund,  denoting  Being, 
as  in  Cunque,  Quis=Cunque.  The  succeeding  word  to  Secus  in 
Vossius  is  Sed  or  Set,  which  is  acknowledged  by  Scaliger  to  be  a 
compound  of  SE=ET,  as  Atque  is  of  Ad  and  Que.  This  idea  is 
probably  just,  though  not  for  the  reason  which  Scaliger  gives  us. 
I  shew  in  another  place,  that  the  SE,  the  particle  of  Separation, 
means  THE.  The  Latin  C  Ms  and  S=Us  are  only  different 

forms 
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forms  of  S*=Ic;  and  these  words,  denoting  'That — Place  or 
'  manner,'  may  be  considered  as  compounds  of  SE=!S,  SE=HIC,  or 
CE=!S,  CE=HIC,  in  a  contrary  order  to  that  of  HIC=CE.  I  have 
shewn,  that  SE,  the  particle  of  Separation,  means  the  same  as 
CE,  «  That  Being,  Thing,'  as  in  SE,  the  Pronoun,  '  That  Being.'  In 
the  phrase  S=*\Js-Que,  DE-Que,  This  way,  or  That  way,  we  see 
the  original  idea ;  and  let  us  mark  the  term  DE,  where  we  have 
again  another  form  of  THE,  CE,  &c.  Let  us  note  likewise  a 
kindred  termQuE  in  combination  with  these  words.  We  see  now, 
that  SE,  CE,  and  DE,  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,  meaning 
That.  The  Etymologists  derive  CA=Is  from  Keise,  (Retire,)  by 
Apocope  from  EKEI=SE,  (Ex.eta-e,')  where  we  have  another  combina- 
tion similar  to  HIC=CE.  The  term  CITRA  may  be  a  compound  of 
Cisand  Tra,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  or  the  Ci  may  represent 
the  word  in  its  simple  state.  In  Ultra  we  have  a  similar  com- 
pound from  Hie,  as  some  have  imagined.  Vossius  observes, 
that  Ultra  means  "  In  Ilia  parte,"  just  as  Ep=Ekeina  is  derived 
from  Ekeinos,  (E-n-extivct,  EKE/VOJ.)  He  derives  however  Ultra,  for 
*  Sponte,'  from  Volo,  as  the  Greek  Avda^erots  comes  from  A^em.  This 
comparison  between  Vitro  and  AvQa^tTue,  from  dut-os,  (AUTO?, 
Ille,)  will  shew  us,  that  Ultra  belongs  to  ILLE — This  or  That 
person,  as  signifying  what  any  one  does  Himself, — as  of  Himself, 
'  independent  of  others/  The  original  sense*  of  the  word  again 
appears  in  '  Ultra  Citroque,  on  This  and  That  side.'  Hence  we 
see,  that  EK=OON,  (EKUV,  Voluntarius,  qui  sponte  aliquid  facit,) 
is  the  same  as  EK=EIN  in  EK=EIN-OS,  (EKE/KO?,  Ille.) 

The  English  words  MA=!NE,  THA=!NE,  are  compounds  of 
TH  A  and  M  A,  THOU  and  ME,  and  the  Inflexion  Ine  or  AN.  In  MY 
and  THY,  the  possessivesare  in  their  simple  forms.  We  have  seen, 
that  the  Element  AM  A,  with  a  breathing  either  before  or  after  the 
M,  or  with  both,  has  been  adopted,  in  a  great  variety  of  Lan- 
guages, to  express  the  Pronoun  of  the  first  person  in  some  of 

its 
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its  relations,  as  Me,  My,  (Eng.)    Erne,  Me,  &c.  (Gr.)    Me,  (Lat.) 
Me,  Moi,  (Fr.)   Me,  Mi,  (Ital.  and  Span.)    Me,  (Sax.)  Mfl/,(Russ.) 
We;   Ma,  Am,  (Pers.)  We,  My ;    Me,  Om,  (Gal.  and  Ir.)    Mi,  Ma, 
Am,  (Arm.)    Mi,  Fi,  (Welsh,)    Mi,    Vi,   Em,   Am,   &c.  (Corn.) 
My,  May,  Hum,(Hind.")  &c.     In  these  words  we  have  the  simple 
form  ;   but  in  others   we  have   the   compound  form,   as  Me=Ina, 
Mi=*S,  Of,  To  Me,  (Goth.)    Mi=*N,  (Sax.)  Meaner,  Mi=*Ch, 
(Germ.)  Me^Nia,  (Russ.)  Of  me;    Ma=*N,  Ma=Ra,  (Pers.)   I, 
to  Me,  &c.   &c.     In    the  Nominative   case,    as  it   is    called,  the 
Element   AC,  AG,    &c.  is    sometimes,  we    know,    used,  as   EGOO, 
(E^w,)  EGO,  7,  quasi  Io,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  which  I  have  before  produced. 
The  English    and   Saxon    We,  and  their  parallel   terms   W^-Eis, 
W*=Irt  (Goth,   and  Germ.)   W^^lt,  (Goth,  and   Sax.)   I  consider 
to  belong  to  the  labial  Element  MA,  VA,  &c.     In  We  we  see  the 
simple  form  ;  but  in  the  others  we  have  a  composition.    In  Saxon, 
the  genitive  case  of  Ic,  I,  according  to   the  arrangement  of  the 
Grammarians,  is    M=!N  ;    and  in    the   other~  cases    it  is  Me.     In 
Gothic    the    cases    are  (N.)   Ik.    (G.)  M=£INA.   (Dat.  and  Abl.) 
M=Is.    (Ace.)  MA=!K;    and  in  German  we  have  Ich,  M  A=EINER, 
MA=!R,  AMA=IcH.      We  here  see  the  compositions  of  MA  and  the 
Elements    AN,    AS,   AR,    bearing    the    same   meaning,  as    in    the 
compounds,  Th*  =  En,  Th=Is,  Th*=Here;   though  the  Pronouns  do 
not  follow  the  analogy   of  the   Article,  in    those    peculiar    rela- 
tions,   which    the   Grammarians    express    by    the    term    Cases. 
The  Latin  Mei  and  Mihi  are  probably  quasi  Mej  and  Mihj ;    and 
Tui  is  perhaps  quasi  Tuj.      We  find  in  Gothic,  for  the  inflexions 
of    Thou,  (Norn.)  Thu.    (G.)   Th*=Eina.   (D.  and  Ab.)    Th*  =  Us. 
(Ace.)   Th*=Vk.     In    German  we    have   Du,  D*=Einer,   DA  =Jr, 
DA=M;  and  in  Saxon,  (N.)  Thu.  (G.)  Thin.    (D.  Ab.  and  Ace.) 
The.     The  parallels  to  MINE,  THINE,  as  they  are   exhibited  by 
the  Etymologists,  are  MA=]£/n,/n,  Ein,  Ien,Iin,  (Goth.  Sax.  Germ. 
Fr.  Belg.)  &c.  &c.,  ThA=}£/»,  In,  Inn,  DA  =]£/«,  lin,  In,  T*=Ien, 
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(Goth.  Sax.  Isl.  Germ.  Belg.  Swed.)  The  Greek  TA  =  }EiN,  IN, 
(Ttw,  T<v,  Ion.  Dor.  pro  2o<,  Tibi,)  must  be  considered  as  similar 
compounds  to  TH=!NE,  &c.,  and  probably  as  directly  belonging 
to  them. 

The  Possessives  MINE  and  THINE  are  derived,  as  we  perceive, 
from    what   Grammarians    would  call  the  Genitive.     We  see,   in 
Latin,    how    the    Possessives    Noster,  Fester,    Nostr-as,    Veslr-as, 
Cujas,    are    connected     with    Nostr=Um,    frestr=Um,   Cujus.       In 
English,     His,     Her,    Hers,    Their,    Theirs,    Tour,    Tours,  Our, 
Ours,  may  all  be  considered  as  Genitive  cases,  derived  from  the 
Saxon  Genitives  His,  HIRE,  of  Him,  of  Her;    TH^SRA,  of  Them, 
Those;    EOWER,   of  You;    URE,  of  Us.     We  see,    in  the  terms 
HER,  THEIR,  &c.,  as   Possessives,  '  HER  Gown,   THEIR   Gowns,' 
the  Saxon  use  of  the   words    "  The   Gown,  or  Gowns  of  HER, 
"  Them."       In    HER'S,   THEIR'S,   we   see  the  original  sense  of  the 
Personal   Pronouns  HER,    Them;    though  the  idea  of  the  Genitive 
is   expressed   by   another   analogy,    namely,    by    the    addition    of 
the    5.  —  We    must    not  be  surprised    to  find   in  our  Old    Poets 
a  mode  of   construction,    belonging  to  these  Possessives   YOUR, 
&c.,  as  they  are  considered  by  us,   which  refers  to  their  original 
sense  of  Personal   Pronouns.       Thus,    in    the    Poems    attributed 
to  Rowley,   we   have, 

"  YOUR  levying  wife,  Who  erst  dyd  rid  the  londe 

"  Of  Lurdanes,  and  the  treasure  that  you  han, 

"  Wyll  fallc  into  the  Normanne  robber's  lionde, 

"  Unlesse  with  honde  and  harte  you  plaie  the  manne." 

(Battle  of  Jlniiiiiigs,     N.  I.  v.  35.  Sic.) 

Here  YOUR  conveyed  to  the  mind  the  same  idea  as  '  Of  You  ;* 
and  the  meaning  is,  that  "The  Loving  Wife  of  You,  Who 
"  formerly  drove  away  your  enemies,  will  now  fall  into  the  hands 
"  of  the  Normans."  Lurdane  is  not  Lord-Dane,  as  Dean  Milles 
supposes ;  but  it  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  denoting 
Heavy,  Stupid,  Vile,  people.  The  "  LORJDYING  Toad,"  in 

the 
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the  Tournament,  means  the  Lurdane,  the  Heavy,  Lumpy,  Toad. 
Dean  Milles,  under  Lordyne,  justly  refers  us  to  the  French  Lourd, 
and  Lurdin  in  Gawin  Douglas,  which  the  Glossarist  rightly 
explains  by  "  Blockhead,  sot."  The  Lord,  in  Lordying,  belongs 
to  Load.  Hence  the  Hump-backed  man  is  called  Lourd, 
Lurd,  or  Lord,  as  we  now  pronounce  it. 

The  Persian  Scholars  will  now  understand,  that  the  Persian 
MA=AN,  i^c  I,  is  a  compound  formed  of  the  same  materials 
as  the  English  MA=7/z<?.  The  Element  appears  in  its  simple 
form  in  MA,  We,  and  in  M\=Ra,  ME,  where  the  Ra  is  the 
addition  to  denote  the  Case.  The  Persian  Scholars  will  again 
mark,  that  the  Ra,  which  is  used  to  form  the  Dative  and 
Accusative  Cases,  both  in  the  Singular  and  Plural,  is  nothing 
but  the  Teutonic  addition  of  Case,  originally  denoting  Person, 
as  we  find  it  in  Th=MRE,  jDA=En,  &c.  &c.,  and  in  the  German 
M A=!R,  directly  corresponding  with  it  in  form  and  sense.  In 
Persian  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  AN,  where  we  again 
see  the  Element  AN,  performing  the  same  office,  as  it  does 
on  other  occasions.  Sometimes  Ha  is  used  for  the  Plural. 
In  Persian,  as  we  have  seen,  AN  and  AIN  ^1  ^jl  are  That, 
This;  from  whence,  as  we  understand,  the  plural  termination  is 
taken.  In  Hebrew  the  termination  of  the  plurals  is  in  AM  and 
AN,  which  are  derived  from  the  Pronouns  EME  and  ENE, 
nan  nJn  signifying  Them.  In  the  Arabic,  likewise,  HEM  and  HEN 
Jb  ^&  signify  They  ;  and  hence  in  that  Language  the  plurals 
end  in  AN,  ^1  An.  In  English  the  termination  of  the  plural 
is  sometimes  in  AN,  as  Ox,  Ox=Ext.  In  one  declension  of  the 
Saxon  the  plural  terminates  in  AN,  and  in  three  declensions  of 
the  Gothic  it  terminates  in  ANS.  In  two  declensions  of  the 
German  the  termination  is  likewise  in  AN.  The  resemblance 
of  the  Persian  to  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  and  particularly  to  the 
German,  has  been  perpetually  observed.  In  Persian,  May  =  An 

signifies 
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signifies  'We,'  and  May=An-Ra,  'To  Us.'  The  Persian  MA=RA 
precisely  corresponds,  as  I  have  observed,  with  the  Teutonic 
Mi=AR,  To  Me;  and  the  May=An-*Ra  is  a  similar  composition 
to  Me=In-Er,  though  formed  by  a  process  somewhat  different. 
In  Persian,  Tu  y  is  Thou,  and  Sh*=Uma  is  You  or  Ye,  which  is 
a  compound  of  Tu  or  Su,  and  Uma;  where  the  Uma  denotes  You, 
as  the  Greek  UM  in  UM=m,  (r^,)  does. 

The  form  of  the  English  MINE  will  remind  us  of  other 
terms,  under  the  form  MN,  which  are  likewise  compounds. 
In  Arabic,  ^j^  MAN  signifies  "  Those  Who,  He  Who ;"  and  the 
Arabic  Scholars  understand,  I  imagine,  that  this  word  is  a  com- 
pound of  MA,U  the  familiar  Pronoun  in  that  Language,  signifying 
"  That  which,  Those  which,"  and  AN,  denoting  Being,  HN  (jJ> 
'They.' — The  Arabic  <^«  MAN  signifies  "Some  one,  any  one,  a 
"certain  person."  We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Greek  particle 
MA=EN,  (Msv,)  the  Pronoun  MA=!N,  (M<y,  Seipsum,  Seipsam,  Seip- 
sos,)  and  the  English  M  A=AN,  afford  precisely  the  same  composition, 
and  signify  Being — Person.  In  the  ordinary  phrase,  O  MEN,  O  De, 
(O  Mev,  O  &,)  This  and  That  Person,  we  are  brought  to  its  original 
idea.  Let  us  mark  the  term  De,  (Ae,)  which  denotes  likewise 
Person,  and  belongs  to  The,  Die,  &c.  The  first  sense  of  MEN, 
(Me*,)  in  the  ordinary  Vocabularies,  is  Quidem,  which  Belongs,  we 
know,  to  Quidam,  containing  precisely  the  same  notion  which  I  have 
supposed  to  be  annexed  to  MEN,(M£I/.)  Thus  we  see,  that  MIN  and 
MEN,  (M<v,  MSI/,)  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  Qiiidam 
has  to  Quidem.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  certain  terms 
still  continue  to  be  connected  with  other  terms,  which  originally 
conveyed  the  same  idea.  MEN  is  connected  with  De,  Dee,  Tot, 
Gee,  Oun,  Pou,  &c.  (O  Mev,  O  $i,  Mev  &j,  Mev  TOI,  MEI/OUV,  Msv  TTOU, 
Mtv  rot  TTOV,  Mev  rot  ^e,)  which  belong  to  the  Element  DA,  AN,  PA, 
originally  denoting  '  Being.'  We  shall  now  understand,  that  the 
particles  in  Greek  have  arisen  from  this  source ;  and  we  shall  not 
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wonder,  that  these  particles  are  sometimes  found  in  clusters; 
when  we  perceive,  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  that 
there  is  a  strong  propensity  in  the  mind  to  combine  terms  ex- 
pressing Pronouns — '  This  or  That  Being — Person,  Thing,  &c., 
*  with  each  other.'  We  shall  find,  that  these  Particles  in  Greek 
are  particularly  combined  with  Pronouns,  as  in  such  phrases  as 
these:  ,'  Touto  Men  Toi,'  '  Tis  Men  Tot  Toon,'  'Peri  Menoun 
'  Toutoon  Tauta,'  '  Kai  TautaMen  Dee  Tauta,'  (TOUTO  psv  TOI,  T<?  piv  TOI 

TUV,   TltDI   [AlVOVV  TOVTUV   TUVTOt,   Kofi  TUUTOC,  [LiV   <5»7  TXUTU,    AtqUC    ll£6C    qilidem 

hactenus.)     Let  us  mark  the  term   KAI,  (K««,  Et, — Etiam,)  which 
likewise  belongs  to  the  same  race  of  words,  and  means    This — 
"  In  This  manner."     The  term   Tauta,  (Taura, )  is  itself  a  com- 
pound of  TA  denoting   The,  and  AUT,  It,    quasi  TA=AUTA,  (Ta 
aura);  and  thus  we  see,  what  a  variety  of  terms,  originally  denoting 
The  or  That,  are  crowded  into  one  sentence,  KAI  TA  AUT  M  A=£N, 
DEE,  TA,  AUTA.    We  see  in  Touto,  or  TA  =Ouxo,  (TOUTO,)  the  same 
composition  of  TA,  To,  (TO,)  and  OUT  or  AUT,  in  OUT-OS,  AUT-OS, 
(OuTog,  AUTOS)  ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  composition, 
as  we  find  in  Th*  =Is  and  Th*=At,  from  The  and  //,  quasi  THE=!T. 
The  English  MAN  appears   more  particularly  in  its  Pronoun 
state,   if   I    may    so    express   it,    in    the    other    Dialects   of   the 
Teutonic,  as  in  Saxon  and  German.    'My  German  Lexicographer 
explains  MAN   by   "  MAN,   MEN,  People,  They, — One,  MAN  hat 
"  mich  berichtet,  One  has  told  me; — Ihr,  Tou,  MAN  muss  wissen, 
'  Tou  ought  to  know."     This  word  will  serve  to  illustrate  like- 
wise the    main  scope    of  my  argument,  and  will   shew    us  how 
readily  the   term   denoting    Being    applies    itself  to    all   persons. 
In  Saxon,  too,  Man  or  AfA=AN  is  used,  as  the  French  ON  is,  and 
the  English  ONE,  terms  which  form,  as  I  conjecture,  a  part  of  its 
composition,  as    '  M A=AN    brohte,  ON   a  apporte,    M=AN    mihte 
'  geseon,'  ONE  might  see,  or,  as  we  could  express  it,  A  MAN  might 
see.     MAN  is  used  at  present  both  for  Male  and  Female, —  or  the 

Being 
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Being  in  general,,  as  'The  Creature  MAN'  —  '  MAxkind;'    and  in 
Saxon,  Wundorlic  MAN   signifies   Prasclara  Fcemina.     The   words 
Famina,  Woman,  Homin-is,  might  be  quasi  Fa?w=MiNA,  Wom=MAN, 
Hom=MiN-is  ;    and   the  Min  or  Man  might  belong  to  MAN,  the 
Being;    though  the  N  is  perhaps   only  an   organical   addition  to 
the  M.      In    old   English,    MAN   signifies    simply  Being,   and    is 
applied  to  another  order  of  Beings,  beside  that,  which  we  now 
denominate    by    the    name  of   Men.      In    Shakspeare's   age,    the 
ancient  sense  remained,  though  the   present  sense  was  then  pre- 
valent ;    and    hence  our    Poet  has    been  furnished    with    a  jest, 
bordering  on  profaneness.      Dogberry  says,  "  God's  a  good  MAN." 
In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  we  have  "  No  MAN  means  evil 
"  but   the  Devil."      Mr.  Steevens    observes    on    these  passages, 
that    "  in    the   ancient  Interludes  and    Moralities,   the  Beings   of 
"  supreme  power,  excellence,  or  depravity,  are  occasionally  styled 
"  MEN."      He  produces,    moreover,    a    passage    from   Jeronimo, 
"You're  the  last  MAN  I   thought  on,   save   the  Devil."     MAN 
occurs  in  various  Languages,  as    in    the   Saxon   Man,  Mon,   the 
Gothic  Manna,  the  German  and   Belgic  Mann,  Man,  the  Runic 
Man,  the  Danish  Mand,  &c.,  which  the  Etymologists  produce;  and 
they  refer  us   to  the    Saxon   Mcenan,   the  German  Meynen,  &c., 
the  Greek  Menos,  (Msi/o?,)  the  Latin  Mens,  and  the  Greek  Manes, 
(Mavw,  Servus.)     The  English  MAN,  we  know,  is  used  as  the 
Greek  Man-es  is  for  a  Servant. 

The  MAN^,  Departed  Spirits,  we  shall  now  understand  to  be 
the  potent  MEN  —  or  Beings.  Hence  we  have,  in  the  Saliarian 
verses,  the  "Cerus  MANUS,"  the  Great  Creating  MAN  or  Being, 
which  is  explained  by  "Creator  bonus,"  and  the  »SWW=MANUS,  the 
"  Summus  MANIUM,"  a  title  given  to  Pluto.  The  Etymologists 
understand,  that  these  Latin  words  belong  to  each  other,  though 
they  derive  them  from  Manus,  the  Hand,  Mane,  the  Morning, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  The  Etymologists  observe,  that  Immanis  is  derived 

from 
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from  Manus,  an  ancient  word  for  Good. — MANMJ,  we  see,  is  the 
Illustrious  Being;  and  the  MAN  in  ImMAxis  has  the  same  mean- 
ing of  the  Distinguished  Being,  whether  for  Good  or  for  Evil. 
Immanis  is  precisely  the  same  compound  as  Ingens,  from  In  and 
Gens,  denoting  likewise  Being.  .While  I  am  examining  the  term 
Manes,  in  the  Etymologicon  of  Vossius,  I  cast  my  eyes  ouMandra- 
goras;  which  we  shall  now  understand  to  belong  to  MAN,  from 
its  supposed  likeness  to  the  Human  form,  quasi  Av6»ctve>ftMQoc. 
Some  have  before  derived  it  from  the  Belgic  Man, — an  origin, 
which  was  of  all  others  the  most  absurd,  according  to  our  former 
notions  on  the  subject  of  Etymology.  Vossius  has  therefore  justly 
observed,  "At  neutiquam  audiendi,  qui  deducunt  ex  Belg.  Man, 
"  id  est,  Fir,"  &c.  On  the  second  part  of  this  compound,  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  page,  (179,)  that 
the  Element  DRG  denotes  a  Draught,  a  Delineation,  form,  or 
likeness ;  and  such  perhaps  may  be  the  force  of  Drag  in 
Mandragoras,  or  Mandrake.  Hence  we  have  the  Persian  Aher= 
MAN,  (j-*j&\  "A  Demon,  spirit,  giant,  satyr. — The  Principle  of 
"  Evil,  in  opposition  to  Ormuzd,  the  Principle  of  Good."  The 
Aher  belongs  to  the  Element  AR,  denoting  the  Illustrious  Per- 
sonage, as  in  Hero,  &c.  &c.  Or-Muzd  is  a  compound  of  Or, 
bearing  the  same  meaning,  and  ti^e  Murd,  "  A  Man,  a  Hero. — 
"  Dead,"  to  which  belongs  the  Latin  Mortalis,  Mortal,  &c.  The 
MN  in  BerheMzN,  {j^-jorBrahMAX,  has  probably  the  same  force, 
and  is  perhaps  derived  from  BR,  Great,  and  Man,  and  not  from 
Brimha,  the  Deity.  Yet  Brimha  itself  contains  the  same  idea, 
and  is  probably  a  compound  of  BR,  Great,  and  AM.  Yet,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  Brimha  belongs  to  Primus, — From,  Bremo, 
(Bftpu,  Fremo,  Murmuro,)  Fremo,  all  denoting  the  First— the 
Illustrious,  &c.— Great — Violent,  &c.  To  Aher=Man  belongs  the 
Teutonic  Har=Man,  Herr=Mann,  which  directly  connects  itself, 
as  we  know,  with  Herr,  the  Lord,  Master,  &c.—Mann,  the  Being 

Man. 
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Man.  I  shall  not  pursue  to  a  greater  length  my  observations  on 
the  Element  MN,  under  this  idea,  which  is  diffused  through 
a  wide  sphere  of  Human  Speech. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRONOUNS  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  LANGUAGE. 

I  COMPARED  in  a  former  page  the   composition  of  the  Persian 
M*=An,    (^«  from   M A,   expressing  the  first  person  I,    and   <^l 
^j\  AN,  AIN,   This,   That.      I  might  take  this  occasion  of  making 
a  few  remarks  on   the  Persian  Pronouns.     We  have  seen,    that 
ASH  (ji-l   is  His  or  Her,  EsH=An,  They,  KEH,  CHEH,   Ki,  CHI, 
Who,    Which,    and    Who,    What?       In    &ff>    &X;!Jb    Har=Che, 
Har=An=Che,    Whosoever,    we  have   a  compound   of   Pronominal 
parts   of    Speech,    as   in    Who=So=Ever ;   where  we   see  another 
compound,    formed    on    the    same    principles.       The    AHER    in 
AnER-Man,  we  now   see,    is   the  same   as  the   Pronominal  HAR. 
In   this   Language,   <^^L  Chud  is   used  as  a  Pronoun  possessive; 
it  answers  to  the  Greek  <r<peTego?,  and  signifies  "  My,  thy,  our,  your, 
his  or   her,   and   their,  according  to    the    person    and  number  of 
"the  principal  Verb  in  the  sentence;"  and  y^J^KES  means  in 
Persian,  "  A  man,  a  person,  one,  any  one,  some  one."     The  K=Es 
and  the  Ch*=Ud   are  the  same  compounds  as  the  Latin  Qu=Is, 
the  Spanish  C*=Ada,  the  French  Ch-Aque,  and  the  Celtic  G*  =  Ach, 
which   I   have   before   produced.      On   the    term   J<JJ^  KADAM* 
Which,    some    difficulties    occur,    which     cannot    be    unravelled, 
without  the   knowledge   of  other   Elements.      In   Persian,    o>^ 
Chun   signifies,    "  i.  How?      2.  Like,  in   the   manner   of,   as   if. 
"  3.  Manner,  Quality."     This  is  a  compound  of  Che  and  An ; 
and  we  perceive,    that  it  signifies   Quality  precisely  for  the  same 

reason 
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reason  that  the  term  Quality  itself,  which  is  derived  from  Qualis, 
a  compound  of  Qui  and  the  Element  AL,  is  invested  with  this 
peculiar  meaning.  An  adjacent  word  is  (^Uj^.  Chunan,  Just  as 
if,  where  there  is  another  addition  of  An;  and  in  «xJutba» 
CHA=UN=AN=KEH)  the  Keh  is  again  added.  The  Chun  is  precisely 
the  same  combination  as  that  of  the  Latin  Cun,  or  CA=UN, 
from  Qui  or  Cut,  and  Unus;  and  we  see  in  C*  =  Un=Que,  and 
Qui=CA  =  UN=QuE,  how  these  kindred  terms  are  wont  to  be  com- 
pounded with  each  other.  I  have  shewn,  that  Quid  or  Quod  is 
a  composition  of  Qui  and  Id;  and  thus,  in  Qu=Oo=CA=UN=QuE, 
we  have  a  combination  of  five  terms,  and  the  Qui  is  thrice 
repeated.  The  Greek  KA  =  EN  is  a  similar  compound  of  Ke 
and  An,  (Kg  et  Av);  and  the  KEN,  (Ksi>,)  shews  its  original 
idea,  when  it  is  connected  with  Pronouns,  as  in  O,  TI  KEN 
KapxXri  KxTu.veu<ru,  where  the  Oti  KEN  is  justly  translated  by 
Quod=Cvx=Que. 

The  Greek  conjunctions,  AN  and  EAN,  (AP,  E«I/,)  denote  simply 
*  That  or  So, — Should  things  so  happen,  or  Jf  So  Be,'  as  we  express 
it.  It  is  accordingly  found,  that  AN  associates  itself  with 
Pronouns,  and  bears  distinctly  its  original  sense  of  a  demon- 
strative part  of  Speech,  corresponding  with  Cunque.  Hoogeveen 
remarks  on  this  Greek  Particle,  "  Maxime  vulgaris  usus  est  cum 
"  articulo  subjunctive,  cui  juncta  idem  notat,  quod  Latinorum 
"  syllabica  adjectio  Cunque.  Exempla  innumera."  Hoogeveen 
then  produces  a  few  of  these  examples,  which  every  where  occur, 
as  A  AV,  O<  Ai/,  Off-'  Ai/,  Hv  Av,  AITIVB;  Av,  &C.  &c.,  Qu<£=Cunque, 
Qui=Cunque,  &c.  &c.  We  cannot  help  seeing  the  relation  in 
sense  of  CUN,  denoting  'Quality  or  Kind,'  with  the  word  Kind 
itself,  and  its  corresponding  term  Genus.  The  words  Kind  and 
Genus  connect  themselves  with  a  great  race  of  words,  as  Genera, 
Ginomai,  (r<vc/*a<,)  &c.  &c. ;  and  we  cannot  but  note  the  Latin 
Cunctus,  the  German  Gantz,  &c.,  as  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 

3  H  to 
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to  Cun,  &c.  If  these  words  should  all  belong  to  each  other, 
the  process  of  composition  will  have  proceeded  to  a  length,  of 
which  we  had  formed  but  little  idea.  On  these  points  however 
we  cannot  determine,  till  the  Element  CN  shall  be  carefully 
examined.  The  Persian  Scholars  might  be  inclined  to  think, 
from  the  present  view  of  the  question,  that  the  familiar  term 
&jjf  Gune,  "  Colour,  species,  form,  figure,  external  appearance," 
as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it,  who  in  the  interpretation  of 
some  examples  annexed  adopts  the  terms  Kind  and  Genus,  is 
only  another  form  of  Chun;  and  yet  they  would  refer  it, 
I  imagine,  to  Kind  and  Genus.  In  the  same  column  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  I  see  the  Arabic  ^^  Kawn, 
"  Being,  becoming,  happening.  —  Essence,  existence,"  which 
surely  belongs  to  Ginomai,  (Tvopctt.)  Through  the  whole  range 
of  Language,  the  Element  GN  denotes  Being;  and  it  will  afford 
us  a  future  theme  of  curious  and  extensive  discussion. 

In  Persian,  AIN=JA,  la^V-  and  AN=!A,  Lsr"  mean  Here  and 
There,  which  are  combinations  of  AN  and  CHE  or  JA,  in 
a  demonstrative  sense;  and  we  have  likewise^Jj!  ^Jl  AiN=Su, 
AN=Su,  Hither,  Thither,  which  are  similar  compositions.  The 
Persian  «j*i  or  (^y^Su  or  Sui,  means  "a  Side,  a  Part — Towards." 
The  Greek  EN^THA,  (E^a,  Hie,  Illic)  and  the  French  AiN=Sr, 
are  combinations  formed  from  the  same  materials.  The  French 
word  was  sometimes  anciently  written  En -Sic,  where  in  Si=  AC 
we  have  the  same  combination  as  in  the  Latin  Sic.  The  French 
AiN=Si  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  EN=CI. 
The  Greeks  again  combine  their  En^Tha  with  De,  as  En  = 
Tha=De,  (EvlWe.)  In  Th*=En,  (0£v,)  we  have  another  com- 
position ofTha,  The,  (0s,)  &c.  and  En.  Again,  in  Persian,  Ku=Ja, 
Usr*  Where,  Whither,  is  a  compound  of  Ku  and  Ja;  and  they 
say,  likewise,  Har  Ku=Ja  Keh,  A/'  (-^  _£>  for  Whosoever.  The 

Persians,  we  see,  have  adopted  two  forms,  cJ^and  U*.  which  my 

Grammarian 
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Grammarian  represents  to  an  English  ear  by  Ku  and  JA,  in 
order  to  express  What  and  That.  The  representation,  which 
my  Grammarian  has  adopted,  JA,  This,  That,  may  remind  us  of 
a  word  in  French,  which  happens  to  be  written  in  the  same 
manner,  JA,  De=iA,  From  That  time,  and  which  has  precisely 
the  same  meaning.  The  French  Etymologists  suppose  Ja  to 
be  derived  from  Jam.  I  shew  in  another  place,  that  JA=  AM 
is  itself  a  compound.  They  acknowledge  however  its  relation 
to  the  Italian  Gia. 

Again,  in  Persian,  TA  li'  means  Until;  and  we  have  seen,  that 
*>»  or  C.£y  Su  or  Sui  means  7b-wards.  We  shall  now 
understand,  that  TA  and  Su  are  only  different  forms  of  each 
other,  coinciding  with  the  English  To,  the  German  Zu,  Sec- 
Mr.  Richardson  explains  the  Persian  li'  TA,  by  "  TO,  Until;" 
and  in  the  same  column  of  this  Writer's  Dictionary,  we  have 
the  Arabic  TA,  li'  ("  The  Feminine  Demonstrative  Pronoun.) 
"  That  (Woman,)"  as  my  Author  explains  it;  and  likewise  TA 
in  the  same  Language,  signifying  By  in  swearing,  where  the 
word  has  still  the  sense  of  the  demonstrative  part  of  Speech  — 
That,  or  THE,  as  aJJli'  Tallahi,  By  God — THE — That  very  God. 
In  the  same  column,  we  have  likewise  the  Persian  TA,  li' 

"  A  fold,  plait,  .or  ply  (of  a  garment,  &c.)  — Multiplicity Li'  UCj 

"  lek  TA,  Simple  or  single,  li'jii  Du  TA,  Double,  li'  AMJ  Se  TA, 
"Triple;"  where  TA  still  means  That  One  —  That  Two  —  That 
Three  —  or  That  same  quantity  taken  once,  twice,  thrice.  We 
have  seen,  that  Tu,  *i'  in  Persian,  is  Thou — That  Being;  and 
in  Arabic,  again,  we  have  "  «*J  TIH  and  TIHI,  (Fern,  of  16)" 
ZA,  which  signifies  "  She,  This,  He,"  &c.  ;  and  ZA,  16  as  we 
have  seen,  is  "  He,  This.  —  A  Lord,  Master,  endowed  with,  &c.," 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  accusative  of  j6  Zu,  "  A  Lord, 
"Master. — Having,  Possessed  of,  endowed  with. — Who."  I  have 
conjectured,  that  Queo,  To  be  able,  belongs  to  Qui ;  and  we  see,  in 

the 
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the  same  word  Zu,  the  senses  of  the  two  Latin  terms  Qui  and 
Queo.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary 
where  ZA  is,  we  have  ZAT,  "  (fern,  of  j&}"  Zu,  "  A  Lady. — 
"  Possessed  of,  or  Endowed  with. — The  soul,  essence,  substance, 
"  nature,  the  body,  person."  These  forms  KA,  &c.  denoting 
Man,  bring  us  to  the  Persian  KAI,  ,^f  "  When. — A  great  King. 
" — A  strong  giant,  a  genie.  —  Ah  intrepid  Hero;"  and  this 
will  remind  us  of  the  Irish  CIA,  "  How,  whence,  A  Man, 
"  Husband." 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRONOUNS  IN  THE  FRENCH, 
ITALIAN,  AND  SPANISH  LANGUAGES. 

1  SHALL   now  more  particularly  examine  the  nature  of  the  Pro- 
nouns and  their  Derivatives   belonging  to  other  parts  of  Speech, 
in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages,  which  have  not 
been  so  minutely  considered  on  former  occasions.     The  examina- 
tion of  the  English  Pronouns,  and  a  comparison  with  their  parallels, 
have  fully  unfolded   the  nature   of  the  words,   belonging  to  this 
part  of  Speech,  in   the  Dialects  of  the  Teutonic.      We  have  seen, 
that  the  parallel  terms  to  the  Latin  Qualis  are  Quel,  Quel=Que,(Yr.) 
Quel,   Quale,    Qual=Che,  (Ital.)     Qual,    Aquello,  (Span.)     as    Tel, 
(Fr.)     Tale,    (Ital.)    Tal,  (Span.)    belong   to    Tails.     In    CE=LUI, 
CA«=ELLE,  CE=LA,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  CE, 
Lui,  Elle,  and  La,  we  have  compounds   from  the  same   materials. 
In  the  French  Ici  we  have  the  full  form  of  Ce,  Ci,  &c.,  as  in  the 
Spanish  Assi ;  and  in  the  ancient  Language  we  have  the  compound 
Icelle,  as  in  the  present  Celle.     The  French  Etymologists,  under 
Ici,  justly  remind  us  of  the  Greek  EKEI,  (EXE;,)  and  HIC=CE.      If 
Ici  is  most  related  to  the  Latin  word,  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
compound  quasi  Ic=Ci.     Aus=Si  seems  only  to  be  another  form 

of 
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of  Ici;  and  here  the  composition  is  manifest.  The  Etymologists 
derive  Aussi  from  OUTW?  and  Ad-Sic.  The  CE,  Ci,  &c.  have 
precisely  the  same  origin  and  idea,  as  the  Latin  CE.  The  word 
Ain=Si  was  formerly  written  Ain=Sic  ;  where  the  Sic  is  a  compound 
of  Ci=Ic.  If  we  consider  Ici  or  Ic=Ci  as  a  compound,  we  perceive, 
that  the  Ci=Ic  is  the  same  combination  in  an  opposite  order. 
The  AIN  denotes  That,  These,  as  in  EN,  &c.  Oui  is  quasi 
Ouj,  and  means  That — In  That  manner,  as  YES  with  its  parallel 
terms  -does.  The  interjection  OUAIS  has  probably  a  similar 
meaning,  That!  applied  to  another  purpose. — In  Italian  we  have 
similar  compounds  from  Cio,  That,  and  Lui,  and  Loro,  &c.,  as 
Co=Lui,  Co=Loro,  &c.  &c. ;  and  of  C  A  and  the  Element  AT,  AST, 
&c.,  as  Co=*Stui,  Co=*Stei,  and  Co=*T=Esto,  where  the  Element  AT 
is  twice  repeated.  In  Que=*  Sto,  Qu  =  *Sti,  we  have  a  similar  com- 
position from  the  form  Que  and  the  Element  A  ST.  In  ESSA, 
Esso,  Essi,  She,  Him,  or  It,  They,  we  see  the  simpler  state  of  the 
Element  AS,  &c.,  as  in  Is,  ISTE,  &c.  In  STA,  This,  as  STA 
Matina,  This  Morning,  the  breathing  before  the  ST  is  lost,  and 
preserved  after  it.  In  Italian  too,  STA  signifies  He  Stands,  or  Is ; 
and  we  now  perceive,  how  STA,  He  Stands,  or  Is,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  STA,  That,  which  Existit  does  to  Existens.  In  IST= 
Esso,  and  AST=Esso,  the  Same,  the  Element  AS,  A  T,  &c.  is 
doubled.  Let  us  here  mark,  that  the  idea,  which  we  convey  by 
the  word  Same,  is  expressed  by  the  union  of  two  Pronouns. 
In  Spanish  we  have  the  same  simple  terms,  and  the  same  com- 
pounds. ESTE  and  ESSE  mean  This — That,  and  ESTE  coincides 
with  the  form  of  the  verb  Es'rar,  "  To  be  in  a  place. — To  Be,  an 
"  auxiliary  verb."  From  these  we  have  the  compounds  Aqu-Este, 
Aqu=Esse,  and,  with  the  Element  AL,  Qual,  and  Aquello :  Where 
the  A  precedes  the  Q,  the  compound  seems  to  be  triple,  and  the  Ag 
to  be  significant,  quasi  Ao=QuE=ALLo. 

Among  the  Spanish  adverbs  we  have  AQUI  and  ACA,  Here,  or 

There, 
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There,  and  AC=ULLA,  Yonder,  which  belong  to  our  Element  AC 
and  AL,  and  mean  This — and  That.  AC=ULLA  is  only  another 
form  of  Aquello,  and  the  ACA  will  remind  us  of  the  Celtic  Accw, 
(Welsh,)  There,  and  the  Greek  EKEI,  (£>«/.)  The  EK  in  EKEI 
has  the  same  force,  as  the  EK  in  En-Einos,  (fjceivo;.)  In  Spanish, 
Alii  means  There,  as  in  the  French  La.  The  Ahi,  "  In  This  Place," 
of  the  Spanish,  is  quasi  Achi.  The  Algo  of  the  Spanish,  the  Ale 
in  the  Italian  Alc=Uno,  and  the  Auc,  quasi  Aulc,  in  the  French 
Auc=Un,  belong,  we  see,  to  our  Element  AL,  in  its  uncompounded 
state.  We  see,  likewise,  the  organical  addition  of  C  to  the  L,  as 
in  the  English  Tlk,  Else,  &c.,  and  of  its  cognates  K  and  S.  The 
Etymologists  understand,  that  Alcuno,  &c.  is  derived  from  Aliquis 
and  Unus.  The  French  Autre  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Alter;  yet  it  might  belong  to  Other,  Either,  and  various  terms  of 
the  same  kind.  The  Spanish  CA=ADA,  and  the  French  Ch*~Aque, 
seem  to  be  compounds  of  the  same  kind,  and  directly  to  coincide 
with  the  Celtic  Gach,  Each,  Every,  from  which  the  French  name 
Caches  is  derived.  General  Vallancey  has  justly  observed,  that 
Gach  "  is  of  the  same  origin  as  well  as  signification  with  the 
"  Cantabrian  or  Basque  Gucia,  whereof  the  Spanish  Cada  and  the 
"  Latin  Quot  were  anciently  only  a  variation  of  Dialect."  (Irish 
Gram.  p.  38.)  I  have  before  compared  the  Spanish  Cada  and  the 
Celtic  Gach  with  the  Persian  Ajz*.  Chud,  the  pronoun  possessive, 
,  Any  One,  and  the  Latin  Quis.  The  Zux  in  the  Spanish 
"  Such  and  Such  a  one,"  might  be  considered  as  a 
compound  of  the  same  kind  ;  though  it  should  perhaps  be  directly 
referred  to  the  Arabic  ZAAT,^!^  which  is  the  Feminine  of  .6  Zu, 
as  Mr.  Richardson  observes,  "A  Lord,  Master. — Having,  possessed 
"  of,  endowed  with. — Who."  We  see,  that  Zu  belongs  to  Qui, 
CHE,  &c.  &c.  The  AT,  used  as  the  Feminine  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  still  means  This — or  That  Being,  so  that  Zaat  may  still 
be  considered  as  a  compound.  Mr.  Richardson  explains  ZAAT 

by 
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by  "  A  Lady. — Possessed  of,  or  endowed  with.  The  soul,  essence, 
"  substance,  nature,  the  body,  person."  The  Ano  in  Zur=/4wo 
is  the  addition  from  the  nature  of  the  Language  derived  from 
Uno.  But  the  term  Fulano,  "  Such  a  man,"  is  directly  and 
wholly  taken  from  the  Arabic,  as  the  Etymologists  acknowledge. 
In  Arabic,  ^jXi  FULAN,  says  Mr.  Richardson,  "  (In  Spanish 
"  Fulano,)  the  name  of  any  unknown  or  undefined  person.  He, 
"  that  man — Mr.  Such-a-one."  The  Spanish  Qui=En,  Who,  is 
a  compound  of  Qui  and  the  Element  AN. 

In   Italian,   Ci,    CE,    NE,   Noi,   denote  Us;  and  Vi,  VE,  Voi, 

denote   Te,    or  You.       My  hypothesis   is,  that   these  terms  were 

originally  only   Demonstrative  words,    denoting  This,  That,  &c., 

but   were   afterwards    applied    to   express    different   and    distinct 

persons.     Now   in   Italian,  Ci   and  Vr  are  used  in  their  original 

sense    to  denote   This — or  That,  Person,  Place,  &c.,  as  '  Ci,  Vr 

'  Sono,  Those  Persons,  or  Such  Persons  Are,'  or,  as  we  express  it, 

There  are.     In  the  phrases   "  Giacche   sono  Qui,  Ci    pranzero," 

Qui   and  Ci  are  only  different  forms  bearing  a  similar  meaning; 

"  Since  I  am  in   This  or   That  Place,  I  will  dine  in  This  or  That 

"Place.  —  Puisque    Je    suis    Ici,    J'y    dinerai."      Again,    in   the 

phrase  "  Sono  stato  in  Inghilterra,  no   VI  tornero  piu," — "  I  have 

"  been   in  England,  I   will  not  return   to    That  Spot,"  the   word 

is    used  in  its  genuine  sense.     The  French,  in  the  corresponding 

phrase  to  Ci,  Vi  Sono,  use  terms  demoting  It  and  There,  '  II  Ta.' 

The  Etymologists  imagine,  that  the  French    T,    as    well   as  the 

Italian  Vi,  belong  to  Ibi.      That  the   Italian  Vi  belongs  to  IBI, 

is   according  to  my  hypothesis  ;    though  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust 

the    precise  degree  of  Affinity,   which    they    bear  to  each  other. 

I  suppose,    that   all    these    words  denoting    Being    or   Existence, 

which  belong  to  the  Element  AB,  &c.,  are  derived  from  the  idea 

of    Place.      Now,    though    IBI    denotes    This   or    That    Place,    it 

probably  relates    to    Place   at  once  in  its  original  meaning,    and 

not 
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not  to  Place,  as  signifying  in  a  derivative  sense  This  or  That, 
which  I  imagine  to  be  the  case  with  Vr.  The  French  T, 
whatever  be  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived,  signifies  simply 
This — That — These;  and  it  is  indifferent  to  what  it  is  applied, 
whether  to  Persons — Things,  or  Places.  My  Lexicographer  ex- 
plains T  by  'To,  At,  For,  In  Him,  Her,  It,  Them,  — There, 
'  Thither.'  The  French  EN  and  the  Italian  Ne,  which  belong 
to  the  Element  AN,  mean  only  This  or  That — These,  and  refer 
to  all  the  Persons.  In  the  Italian  the  breathing  is  after  the  NA, 
as  in  the  Celtic  Article  of  the  Galic  and  Irish  Dialects,  we  have 
both  AN  and  NA.  The  French  and  Italians  delight  in  the 
combination  of  these  Demonstrative  words,  IL  Y  EN  a;  where  we 
have  IT  —  There  or  That,  (Place,)  They  or  Them  joined  together; 
and  in  Italian  we  have  VE  NE  Sono.  The  French  ON  is  only 
another  form  of  EN,  applied  with  the  same  meaning  in  another 
manner.  My  Lexicographer  explains  ON  by  "  ONE,  They, 
"  People." 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Si, 
denoting  Self,  and  "  Yes,  So,"  &c.,  have  precisely  the  same 
meaning  applied  to  different  purposes.  When  it  denotes  Self,  it 
means  That  Being;  and  when  it  denotes  Tes  and  So,  it  means 
Thus  or  in  That  Manner.  We  see,  that  So  in  English  is  only 
another  form  of  Si,  Tes;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  YES  has  the 
same  idea,  when  the  breathing  is  before  the  *S.  The  Italian 
Co=Si  is  a  compound  of  Co  and  Si,  bearing  the  same  meaning 
as  in  the  French  CE=CI.  In  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian,  Si,  Sr, 
and  SE,  denote  If,  and  correspond  with  the  Latin  Si.  The 
ordinary  Lexicographers  bring  the  Latin  Si  to  the  sense  conveyed 
by  this  race  of  words,  when  they  tell  us,  that  Si  is  used  for 
Quod;  and  R.  Ainsworth  gives  us,  as  the  second  sense  of  Si, 
«'  Seeing  That."  Hence  it  is,  that  Si  is  connected  with  such 
words  as  Quis,  Qui,  Si=Quis,  Si=Quidem,  &c,  &c.  It  is  marvellous 

to 
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to  observe  how  the  mind  is  inclined  to  combine  these  words  with 
each  other.  The  Etymologists  derive  Si  from  Ei,  (E<,)  which  I 
conceive  to  be  quasi  Ej,  where  the  breathing  is  before  the 
Radical  consonant.  Hence  it  is,  that  Ei,  (E<5)  is  so  perpetually 
combined  with  particles,  as  they  are  called,  which  originally,  as  I 
imagine,  denoted  Being,  or  with  words,  which  are  acknowledged 
to  denote  Being,  as  Ei  De,  (E<  &,)  Ei  Dee,  (E<  <fy,)  Ei  Ge,  (EI  ye,) 
Ei  Tis,  Ei  Tou,  Ei  Too,  (EI  T<J,  E<  TOO,  E<  ™,)  &c.  &c.  The  Latin 
Si,  &c.  denoting  If,  precisely  corresponds  in  form  with  the  English 
So — That  or  This  Thing,  as  I  have  before  observed; — 'Si  me 
'  audies,  gaudebo,  So  you  will  hear  me,  I  shall  rejoice ;'  and  the  sense 
of  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech  is  connected  in  such  a  manner 
with  the  sense  expressed  by  the  conjunction  Jf,  that  we  unite 
these  words  together  in  our  own  Language,  'If  So  be  that  you 
'  will  hear  me,  I  shall  rejoice.'  The  corresponding  word  in 
German,  So,  which  means  "  So,  Thus,  after  This  Manner,"  is 
used  as  a  Relative,  and  likewise  as  the  Latin  Conjunction  Si, 
"  Der  mann,  SO  mir  solches  gesagt,"  The  man,  That  or  Who  Said 
it  to  me,  "  SO  es  euch  beliebet,  If  you  please,  If  such  be  your 
"  pleasure,"  as  my  Lexicographer  translates  it,  who  explains  this 
sense  of  the  word  by  "SO,  If  SO,  If  SO  be  That,"  &c. 

SIN  is  a  compound  of  Si  and  the  Element  AN,  This  or  That. 
The  Etymologists  derive  it  from  Si  and  NE.  This  is  the  same 
thing.  I  shall  shew,  that  NE  originally  performed  the  office  of 
a  demonstrative  Tart  of  Speech.  SIN  in  one  of  its  senses  is 
explained  by  Otherwise,  where  in  Other  we  see  the  same  idea 
of  This  or  That.  SINE,  as  it  should  seem,  is  the  prepo- 
sition annexed  to  SIN.  The  Conjunction  Si  =  AJVis  unquestionably  a 
compound  of  Si  and  AN,  and  denotes  This  or  That— So  and  So, 
as  distinguished  from  something  else — in  This  or  That — Other 
manner  ;  and  SINE  the  preposition,  when  it  is  annexed  to  a  word, 
means,  that  the  thing  or  Person,  to  which  it  is  annexed,  is  in 

3  i  An- Other, 
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An-Other,  or  in  a  different  state  or  position  to  that,  with  which  it 
is  compared.    "Non  possum  vivere  tecum,  n'ec  SINE  te" — "  Nee  te 
"  existente  Hie,  neque  Te  existente — Illic,  Alio  loco."     Martinius 
has  compared  Si  and  SIN  with  Alioqui  and  Alioquin,  which  coincide 
with  each  other  in    the   fundamental   ideas  annexed   to  them   of 
This — That,  Mode,  Manner,  &c.      Let  us  mark  again,  how  these 
terms  denoting  Being  are  combined  with  each  other,  Alius   and 
Qui.    The  word  QUIA  =N  may  be  considered,  as  a  similar  combina- 
tion to  Si=AN,  with  a  minute  variation  in  the  turn  of  meaning. 
Though  the  explanation  which  I  have  given,  as  to  the  sense  con- 
veyed by  SINE,  is,  I  imagine,   the  true  one  ;    yet  there  may  be 
some  doubt  still  remaining,  respecting  the  origin    of  the    term. 
Sine  may   not   directly    belong    to  Sin,   but   may  belong   to   the 
Element   AN,  by  an  organical  addition  of  the  s,  conveying  the 
same  idea.     We  must  remember,  that  ANEU,  (Ami,  Absque,  Sine, 
Prater,  Citra,)   means  S-!NE;    and   in   German   we  have  OHNE. 
The  Greek  ANEU,(Ai/6u,)  is  joined  with  its  corresponding  words  in 
ANEU=THE,  ANEU=THE=AN,  (AvevQe,  AvevQw.)     In  Welsh  we  have 
ONI,  ONID,  and  OND,  "  If  Not,  Unless,  except;"   but  these  words 
the    Lexicographers   conceive  to  be  compounds    of   Os   and    Ni. 
They  imagine  likewise,  that  Os,  If,  is   compounded  of  O  and  Ys, 
which  latter  word  signifies  'Truly,' and  which,  we  see,  means  YES, 
<  In  That  or  This  Manner.'     Hence  the  Welsh  join  it  with  EF, 
He,  as  Ys  EF,  which  might  be  rendered  in  Latin  by  Is  ]p-se;  and 
these    terms    they    contract    into    SEF,    says    Mr.  Richards,    who 
produces,  moreover,  the  phrase  "  Ys  EF  yw  HYNNY,  To  wit,  That 
"  is;"    where  we  have  three  words,  belonging  to  our  Elements 
AS,  AF,  and  AN,  bearing  the  same  meaning  of  7* his  or  That. 

In  the  Latin  S=!NGUL-WS,  the  5  may  be  either  an  organical 
addition,  or  it  may  be  significant.  Whatever  it  be,  the  compo- 
sition is  Celtic.  In  Welsh,  Unig,  Unigawl,  or  UN=!G,  and  UN= 
Io=AwL,  mean  Singular;  where  UN=!G  is  the  same  compound 

as 
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as  the  Latin  and  Greek  UN=  Ic-us,  and  EN=  IK-OS,  ( 
The  Welsh  likewise  use  Sengl  and  Tengl,  or  S=Ex=  AG=  AZ,, 
T=EN=  AG=  AL,  in  the  same  sense.  The  S  and  T  in  these  words 
seem  to  be  significant  portions.  The  Latin  Singultus  might 
belong  to  Singulus,  under  the  idea  of  the  '  Single,  Distinct,  Separate 
'Noises,'  which  succeed  each  other  'One  by  One  ;'  or  it  may  belong 
to  the  Element  SL,  GL,  denoting  Noise.  If  the  latter  be  the  true 
derivation,  the  Singultus  will  be  quasi  Siggultus,  or  Sgidtus,  and 
the  i  will  have  arisen  from  the  accidental  insertion  of  a  Vowel 
breathing  between  the  letters  representing  the  first  Consonant  of 
the  Radical.  —  The  Latin  SINO,  To  Suffer,  Permit,  &c.,  may 
belong  to  SIN,  under  the  idea  of  This  or  That.  It  may  be 
imagined,  perhaps,  on  the  first  view,  that  the  origin,  which  I 
have  proposed,  is  remote;  but  a  little  reflexion  will  reconcile  us 
to  the  idea.  One  of  the  passages,  produced  under  Sino  by 
R.  Ainsworth,  is  the  following  :  "  SINE  fores,  Sic,  abi,  noli  aperiri  ;  " 
where  the  word  Sic  will  shew  us  the  original  idea.  «  Let  the 
'  Doors  be  So  —  in  This  or  That  manner,  as  they  are.'  The  phrase 
might  have  been  Sint  Fores  Sic,  where  Sic  conveys  the  idea 
expressed  by  the  sentence.  Now  if  Sic  had  been  converted  into 
a  verb,  and  the  phrase  had  been  '  Sicce  fores,  Thus  the  Doors,'  if  I 
may  so  say,  or  '  Let  the  Doors  be  Thus,'  it  would  bear  precisely  the 
same  idea,  as  that  which  I  annex  to  SINE  in  my  hypothesis.  Let 
us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Sic,  which  is  a  compound  of  our 
Element  S  A  and  AC,  or  of  such  terms  as  Si,  CE,  &c.  and  Hie,  as 

I  have  before  observed. 

•  • 

On  the  word  SINISTER,  I  am  unable,  to  decide.  The  Etymo- 
logists derive  it  from  Sine  Astris,  and  it  might  seem  indeed  as  if 
Astrum  was  a  part  of  the  composition.  Whatever  the  Ister 
means  in  this  word,  it  should  seem,  as  if  the  Ister  in  the  Greek 
y^r-IsTER-05,  (Af«rT££oj,)  had  the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  these 
words  may  be  compounds  of  our  Elements  S  A=  AN=  AS=AR,  and  of 
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AR=AS=AR,  denoting  This— That.  We  cannot  but  mark,  under 
the  same  form  with  the  SIN  of  the  Italian  Six=Istro,  the  particle 
SINO,  Until, — SINO  a  Tanto  Che — inSixtanto;  where  the  SIN 
certainly  means  That,  and  belongs  to  the  Celtic  SIN,  That.  The 
Celtic  combination  An  Tan  Sin,  "At  that  time,"  is  of  a  similar 
kind  to  that  of  In=Sin=Tanto.  The  term  5"A=lN  is  unquestionably 
a  compound  of  SA=AN,  as  the  Celtic  Scholars  would  acknow- 
ledge, who  will  now  see,  that  !TA=AN  is  one  of  a  similar  kind 
from  TI=AN,  as  6"A=lN  is  from  SO=AN.  The  Latin  T*=  AANT-ws 
I  shew  to  be  likewise  a  similar  species  'of  composition.  In  the 
same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Celtic  Dictionary,  where  SIN,  That,  is 
found,  I  see  likewise  Singil,  "  Single,  Alone,  unmixed."  On  the 
whole,  we  shall  imagine,  I  think,  that  the  Latin  SA  =  !N=!ST=ER 
is  a  composition  of  certain  terms,  denoting  This  or  That.  I  shall 
not  pursue  to  a  greater  length  my  remarks  on  the  composition  of 
SA=AN,  as  we  cannot  fully  understand  this  subject,  till  the 
Element  SN  shall  be  particularly  examined. 
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PARTICLES; 

UNDER  THE  ELEMENTARY  FORMS 

AC,  AD,  &c.  and  CA,  DA,  &c. 


Particles  belonging  to  the  Ele- 
ment AC,  AD,  &c.,  which 
originally  denoted  This  or 
That. 

Hie,  Hue,  HIC=CE,  HUC=CE. 
(Lat.)  Here,  There,  To  This 
— That  point. 

ID=£O,  AD=£O.  (Lat.)  There- 
fore. 

AD.  (Lat.)  Quasi  ID,  To  This 
place,  point,  &c.  To,  &c. 

l's=Que.  (Lat.) 

Ax,  AST.  (Lat.) 

AT.  (Eng.) 

AD,  AT,  AIG,  AG.  (Celt.)^,  &c. 

OD.  (Hebr.)  To,  Unto. 

Eis.  (Gr.)  One,  This,  or  That 
Person — To. 


Oos.  (Gr.)  As,  in  This  or  That 

Manner — To. 
EITA,    E/»=EITA.    (Gr.)    Upon 

That— Then. 

y//»=Uo.  (Lat.) 
UT,  UTI.  (Lat.)  That. 
ITA.   (Lat.)   In    This  or    Tliat 
Manner. 

AUTEM,    ITEM.    (Lat.)     Quasi 
Idem,  This  or  That  manner. 

ETI — YET.  (Gr.  and  Eng.) 
EK,  Ex.  (Gr.  Lat.)  That  place, 

From,  By,  &c.   That  place. 
EK  =  jAsr-oj,    =As,  AT=ER-O^, 

EIN-OS.   (Gr.)    This   or  That 

person,  place. 

Ac,  ET,  A.T=Que,  ETIAM.  (Lat.) 
In  This  manner,  So,  &c. 


I  SHALL  now  consider  those  parts  of  Speech,  belonging  to  our 
Element  AC  A,  ADA,  &c.,  which  have  been  classed  by  some  Gram- 
marians under  the  name  of  Particles,  as  certain  Adverbs,  Prepo- 
sitions, and  Conjunctions;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  they 

were 
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were  originally  derived  from  Pronominal  terms,  denoting  This — 
That,  &c.  1  shall  first  consider  those  words,  which  belong  to  the 
form  of  the  Element  AC,  AD,  &c.  when  the  vowel  breathing 
precedes  the  Radical  Consonant,  either  with  or  without  a  vowel 
breathing  after  it.  I  shall  not  anticipate  the  train  of  reasoning, 
which  I  adopt  in  my  illustration  of  this  subject,  as  it  will  best 
unfold  itself,  when  the  examples  themselves  shall  be  brought 
under  discussion}  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  in  one  part  of  Speech,  the  Conjunction,  as  it  is  called,  the 
probability  of  my  hypothesis  at  once  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  Reader. — The  English  Conjunction  That,  as  every  one 
understands  and  acknowledges,  is  a  Pronominal  part  of  Speech,  at 
once  Demonstrative  and  Relative,  '  That  is  a  subject,  That  requires 
'  much  consideration,  That  it  may  be  understood.'  We  all  know, 
moreover,  that  a  similar  union  of  the  Conjunction  and  the  Pronoun 
exists  in  various  other  Languages,  as  in  the  Latin  Quod,  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  Que,  Che,  the  Greek  Otit  (On,  Quod, 
Quia,  O,  rt,  Quod,)  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  English,  and  in  other 
Languages,  when  terms,  performing  the  part  of  Conjunctions, 
which  are  derived  from  different  sources,  are  adopted;  still  the 
Conjunction  That,  and  its  cognate  terms,  may  be  frequently 
adopted,  without  disturbing  the  turn  of  meaning,  which  these 
various  Conjunctions  are  employed  to  express,  as  'Unless  That' — 
'Provided  That'—'U  That,'  &c.  &c.— '  Pourvu  Que,'  'A  moins, 
'  Que,'  &c.  &c.  We  shall  hence  understand,  how  terms  ori- 
ginally denoting  That  might  be  applied  to  those  various  turns  of 
meaning,  which  the  various  species  of  Conjunctions,  according  to 
the  division  of  Grammarians,  are  employed  to  convey,  and  which 
are  in  fact  oftentimes  expressed  by  words  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  distinct  and  remote  from  each  other.  My  French 
Lexicographer  thus  explains  the  various  turns  of  meaning,  in 
which  Que  is  applied :  "  QUE.  Conj.  i.  If.  2.  Unless,  without, 

"  before. 
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"  before.  3.  When,  as,  at  a  time  when.  4.  Till,  until.  5.  That. 
"  6.  If,  when.  7.  Lest,  for  fear  That.  8.  Than.  9.  Where. 
"  10.  When.  11.  Whether.  12.  Because.  13.  As.  14.  How, 
"  how  much,  how  many.  15.  How.  16.  Why.  17.  What. 
"  18.  Nothing  but,  only." 

I  shall  commence  my  enquiries  by  considering  a  Preposition, 
belonging  to  the  form  of  our  Element  *C,  AD,  &c.  with  the 
breathing  preceding  the  Radical  Consonant ;  and  we  shall  here 
see,  what  all  have  understood,  how  words  performing  the  office  of 
Prepositions  and  Conjunctions,  may  express  a  similar  meaning,  or 
contain  the  same  fundamental  idea,  though  they  are  applied  to 
purposes  somewhat  different.  Though  Grammarians  have  with 
good  reason  distinguished  words,  applied  to  these  different  pur- 
poses, by  the  different  names  of  Conjunctions  and  Prepositions, 
yet  they  have  not  been  ignorant,  that  such  words  often  conveyed 
a  similar  sense,  and  belonged  to  the  same  fcmdamental  notion. 
Every  Grammarian  who  records  the  fact,  which  often  takes 
place,  that  the  same  word  is  used  both  as  a  Preposition  and 
Conjunction,  necessarily  supposes  this  circumstance  to  exist,  as 
every  one  allows,  that  the  same  word,  however  various  may  be  its 
senses,  contains  one  common  and  fundamental  idea.  The  first 
term,  which  I  shall  examine,  is  the  Latin  AD,  "  To,  Before,  At — 
'  Until,"  &c.  &c.,  which  meant  originally,  as  I  imagine,  '  That — 
'  Place — Time ;'  and  it  may  be  considered,  only  as  another  form  of 
ID.  The  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  when  it  is  applied  to  a 
distant  Place  or  Time,  naturally  passes  into  the  idea,  which  we 
annex  to  such  Prepositions,  as  AD,  signifying  To.  Thus  in  the 
phrase  '  Eo  ID  Londinum,'  if  I  may  so  say,  when  it  becomes 
familiarly  repeated,  we  readily  and  almost  necessarily  pass  from 
the  sense  of  ID  to  the  use  of  AD—'  Eo  AD  Londinum.'  The 
Conjunction  UT,  I  conceive,  likewise,  to  be  another  form  of  ID  ; 
and  thus  we  see,  how  AD  and  UT  contain  the  same  fundamental 

idea. 
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idea.  We  find,  among  the  interpretations  of  R.  Ainsworth  for 
AD,  the  term  Until,  and  the  terms  "  Till,  Until,"  are  adopted,  as 
we  have  seen,  among  the  senses  of  a  Conjunction.  We  know, 
that  Till  and  Until  are  used  both  as  Prepositions  and  Conjunc- 
tions— Till — Until  such  a  time — Till — Until  he  returns — Till — 
Until — That  he  returns.  In  our  ancient  Writers,  and  in  Scotch, 
Till  is  familiarly  used,  as  To  now  is  in  our  ordinary  Language; 
and  I  have  suggested  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Till  may 
perhaps  be  derived  from  a  Pronominal  word  signifying  This — 
That,  &c._ 

The  Etymologists  justly  compare  AD  with  AT,  AST,  (Lat.)  and 
the  Greek  Atar,  (ATO^)  ;  and  they  inform  us,  likewise,  that  it 
is  compounded  with  adverbs,  as  Adeo,  which  is  the  same,  says 
Vossius,  as  "  Eo  usque,  AD  eum  usque  modum."  The  explana- 
tory English  word  AT  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  AD.  Let  us 
mark  how  AD  is  joined  with  a  term  of  the  same  sort,  Eo,  belong- 
ing to  Is,  ID  ;  and  we  shall  agree,  that  AD=£O  might  have  been 
AD=!D.  The  first  sense  of  Adeo  in  Robert  Ainsworth  is  Soy  where 
we  have  the  original  idea,  This — That — or  Such  a  manner.  In 
the  combination  Ad-Hue,  quasi  Ao=Hoc,  we  have  precisely  the 
same  union,  which  I  suppose  in  AD=!D.  It  is  marvellous  to 
observe,  how  these  terms  are  inclined  to  be  united  with  each 
other.  Let  us  again  note  the  explanatory  word  Usque,  where  the 
Us  has  the  same  meaning  of  Is — 'That;'  and  we  observe,  moreover, 
that  it  is  combined  with  Que,  and  forms  a  similar  union  to  that  of 
HUC=CE.  In  the  phrase  Us=Que  Ut,  we  have,  in  fact,  the  union 
of  terms,  denoting  in  their  original  meaning,  without  regarding 
the  primitive  sense  of  Us,  —  'To  That — That;'  and  in  the 
combination  Us^Que^Qua-Que,  we  have  the  union  '  To  That — 
«  That — That,'  applied  to  a  different  purpose.  In  the  phrases 
Us=Que  A.o=Eo,  Us=Que  Ad-Hue,  we  have  the  combinations  'To 
'  That  To  That;'  and  thus  we  see,  how  terms,  conveying  a 

Demon- 
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Demonstrative  idea,  are  crowded  together;  which  will  shew  us 
how  frequent  and  prominent  this  idea  presents  itself  in  the 
construction  of  Languages. 

One  of  the  senses  of  A.D=eo,  according  toR.  Ainsworth,  is  "  And 
"  Therefore;"  and  he  explains  lo=eo,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  de- 
rived from  ID  and  Eo,  "Therefore, — Propera  Aneo  tollere  puerum," 
where  we  might  put  "Propera  loeo  tollere  puerum."    Now  AD  and 
ID,  in  AD,  ID}£O,  coincide  in  meaning.     While  I  am  examining 
the  term  Ideo,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Identidem,  where  we  have  another 
combination — Idem — Idem;  and  likewise  on  Igitur,  "Therefore. — 
"  Then,  Thereupon,"  where  we  see  the  Is — ID.     The  sense  of 
Thereupon  is  the  same  as  Upon  This — Upon  That.     The  Etymo- 
logists understand,  that  Igitur  is  related  to  Is ;    and  they  derive  it 
therefore  from  "  ID  Agitur."      It  may  be  a  compound  of  ID-!D,  or 
ID-!TA,  or  the  Itur  may  be  referred  to  such  terms,  as  Autar,  (Aur«£,) 
Eter-os,  (ETE^O?,)  Other,  &c.      Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word 
ITA,  which  the  Etymologists  acknowledge  to  belong  to  Is,  OUT-OS, 
(OOTOJ.)     In  Itaque,  we  have  the  union   of  ITA   and   Que.     The 
Etymologists  justly  compare  the  Latin  ITA  with  the  Greek  EITA, 
(Em*,  Postea,  Deinde,)  Upon  IT  or  That ;   to  which  we  must  add 
EITHA  =  A/?,   £^=EiTA,  (£<#«£,   statim,    confestim,    E^ra,  Deinde, 
Postea.)      We    cannot    but    note   the    Demonstrative   Ea   in    the 
explanatory  word   '  Post-Ea;'    and    De=>lnde,  we  know,  signifies 
'  From  That — place — person — time,'  &c.      In  the  phrase  "To  Ep~ 
"EiTA,"(ToE7T£;Ta,  Posteritas,)  we  see  a  combination  with  a  kindred 
term.     The  EP  belongs  directly  to  the  Greek  Epi,  Epei,  (ETH,  Ad, 
ETT£<,  Postquam,)  which  we  must  refer   to  the  Element  AP,    &c. 
bearing  the  same  sense.     In  the  Latin  Ap=Uo,  At,  we  see  a  com- 
bination of  a  similar  kind  from  AB  and  UD  or  ID.     Among  the 
senses  of  Ab,  R.  Ainsworth  justly  gives  us,   '  After,  next, — AT— ^ 
'  In,'  &c.     The  Latin  AT  will  remind  us  of  the  AUT  in  Autem, 
or  AuT=2Vw;    and   the   Tern   is   the   same  as  the    Dam   or  Dem 
in    'Qui=Dam,    Idem   or   Id*  Dem;'     and    the    Tern    in   Item    or 

3  K  <  It=7>m,' 
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'  It=7>m.'    Thus,  then,  Autem  and  Item  are  only  different  forms  of 
Idem. 

The  Greek  EIS,(E<?,  In,  Ad,)  has  a  similar  meaning  to  AD  ;  and 
we  shall  now  understand,  that  it  has  the  same  radical  meaning 
as  a  word  under  the  same  form,  Eis,  (E<?,  Unus,)  One,  This  or 
That  Person,  though  applied  to  a  different  purpose.  Let  us  mark 
the  Latin  In,  and  remember  its  parallels,  the  English  In,  and  the 
Greek  En,  (Ev,)  which  have  the  same  relation  to  En,  ('Ev,  Unum,) 
Units,  and  One. — If  the  Reader  should  doubt  about  the  original 
sense,  -which  I  have  supposed  to  be  annexed  to  AD  and  AT,  of 
This,  That;  I  shall  produce  a  Greek  word,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  signify,  as  an  Adverb  and  Conjunction,  "  In  This  or 
"  That  Manner,"  and  to  be  often  used  precisely  as  the  English 
That  is ;  while  the  same  word  is  likewise  employed  as  a  Prepo- 
sition, corresponding  with  AD.  The  Greek  Oos,  (fl?,  Ut,  Sicut, 
Perinde  ac  si,  &c. — Pro  tr^oe,  Ad,  In,  fl?,  Ita,  Sic,  pro  Ovruf,) 
signifies  Thus — in  This  or  That  Manner — As, —  That,  (Eyu  ow 
tyivurxov,  &?  oioc  £&*,  &c.  ubi  fig  ponitur  proOr/) ;  and  it  likewise  means 
To.  It  would  be  idle  to  produce  instances  of  senses,  which  every 
schoolboy  acknowledges.  Another  form  of  Oos  is  Eoos,  (fif, 
Eaj.)  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  particles,  with  which  Oos,  (n?,) 
is  joined,  and  which  have  all,  as  I  imagine,  the  same  original 
meaning;  as  Oos}Ei=The  Ge,  Per,  An,  Ara,  An  Dee=*  La=Dee, 
An  Dee=Pou,  Dee=Pou=The=AN,  Ge,  Oun,  Oun  Dee,  Te,  &c.  &c. 
(•Qf,  uf  ti6i  yt,  utnreg,  uf  a.v,  us  apa,  taq  av  dijXadij,  &>?  ctv  OIJTTOV,  ug  ctv  oqTrovdev, 
u?  ye,  u(  ovv,  uf  ow  <5i?,  utrrt. )  The  Etymologists  acknowledge,  that 
Oos,  (n?,)  belongs  to  Os,  (Of,)  and  AUTOS,  O  TQOTTOV,  Quemad- 
modum, — AVTCV  TQOTTOV,  U<TUUTUS,  where  we  again  see  the  Oos,  (£2?,) 
joined  with  the  word  AUTOCS,  (Ao™?,  Sic.)  I  suspect,  that  Pros, 
(n^o?,)  or  Pro=*S,  is  a  compound  of  Pro,  (n^o,  ante,)  and  Eis, 
Oos,  (Eif,  Hf,)  or  some  word  belonging  to  our  Element  AS, 
bearing  a  similar  meaning;  so  that  Pno=AS  will  signify  '  Thus 
*  "Forward — Forward  to  This  or  That  Point.' 

Let 
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Let  us  note  the  term  Ei,  (E/,  Si,  An,  Utrum,  Utinam,  Quod,) 
which  I  conceive  to  be  quasi  Ej,  and  of  the  same  radical  mean- 
ing  with  Oos,  (xif,)    &c.     The  sense  annexed  to  Ei,  or  Ej,  as 
denoting  If,  may  be  conceived   to  be,   '  Were  things  in   This  or 
'  That  manner' — '  Were  things  So,' — ('  So  he  would  but  hear;')  and 
hence  we  join  If  with  That,  and  So — 'If  That — If  So  be,'  as  I  have 
before  shewn.     In  the  sense  of  Utinam  and  Quod,  which  Ei  or 
Ej  bears,  it  directly  signifies  That — '  O   That  such  things  were ! ' 
THE,  (©e,)    added   to    Ei,  (E«,)    conveys    the    same    meaning    as 
THE  in  English  does.     Our  Etymologists  acknowledge,   that  UT 
belongs  to  ID,  Oos,  Os,  (ilj,  Of) ;   and  they  remind  us,  moreover, 
of  Oti,  (Or<,)  That,  and  Ote,  (Ore,  Quando,)   which  signifies  '  At 
4  That  time,  That.' — I  might  here  suggest,  that  Eoos, (E«f,  Aurora; 
— Oriens,)  denoting  the  EAST,  under  the  same  form  as  the  Con- 
junction, may    possibly    bear  the  same   meaning    of   '  That — the 
1  Distinguished  quarter  of  the  Heavens.'     But  on  this  point  there 
are    many   difficulties.     The    WEST    is   a   kindred    word.      The 
terms  corresponding  with  the  Latin  AD,  and  the  English  AT,  in 
the  Celtic   Dialects,  are  AD,  AT,  (Welsh,)    AIG,   Ac,  (Gal.  and 
Irish,)  which  are  used  in  the  formation  of  Participles,  as  I  shew 
more   fully   in   another    place.      General  Vallancey,  in    his  Irish 
Grammar,  explains  AG  by  "  AT,  with,  by,  in  possession  of;"  and 
the  next  term  to  it  is  AGA,  "Whose,  Whereof;"   where  we  see  it 
in  its  original  state  of  a  Pronominal  part  of  Speech.     In  the  same 
column  we  have  AG=.5b,  Here];  where  again  Ac  is  applied  in  its 
just  sense,   and  AD,  "A,  or  An"     The  Latin  Etymologists  have 
referred  AD  to  the  Hebrew  TJ7  OD,  "Ad,  Usque  Ad,"  says  Mar- 
tinius.     Mr.   Parkhurst    explains    this    Hebrew    word   by   "  YET, 
"  still — Besides,  moreover. — Again,  YET,  again. — More,  Until.     To, 
"  Unto — Repeated,    Both — And"    which    I    shall    consider    more 
particularly  in  another  place. 

The   Greek  ETI,   (ETI,  Adhuc,   Etiamnum,)  and  the   English 

YET, 
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YET,  contain  the  same  idea  of  IT,  ID,  or  '  This  or  That  thing.' 
Let  us   mark  the  explanatory  terms  Ao=Huc,  'To  This  or  That,' 
E-riam,  'In  This  manner,'  which  are  acknowledged  to  contain  the 
same  idea.     While  I  examine  the  Greek  ETI,  (ET<,)  in  my  Greek 
Vocabulary,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  ET-M,  (ETI??,  Socius,)  TLr-Air-os, 
(ETKI^O;,  Amicus,)  Er-Er-os,  (ETEJOJ,  Alter,)  where  the  ET  has  the 
same  meaning  of  '  This  or  That — Person,  a  certain  Person.'  The 
Etymologists  under  YET  refer   us   to  the  Saxon  Get,   Geta,  the 
German  Jetzt,  the  Welsh  Etwa,    Etto,  and  the  Greek  Eti  and 
Authis,  (ET<,  Ao0<f.)     The  form  of  the  Saxon  Get,  which  may  be 
quasi  G<?=!T,  might  lead  us  to  think,  that  T=ET  was  a  compound. 
The  Greek  Authi,  (Au0i,  Illic,  Ibi  ; — Hue,)  and  Auto^Thi,  (AUTC&,) 
'  In  This  or  That  place,'  is  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  AUT-OS, 
(AUTO?,  Ipse,)  'He,  This  or  That  Person;'  yet  Authis,  (Au&?,  Denuo, 
Rursus,  Iterum ;     Posthac,  in    Posterum,)    which  is  nothing  but 
That  or  This,  succeeding  or  added  to  a  former  action,  'Post-Hac,' 
the  Lexicographers  derive  from  Au,  (Au.)      It  is  justly  joined  with 
a  cognate  word,  the  Article,  to  express  the  same  thing,  as  '  O,  Ee, 
1  To  Authis,  The  Succeeding  one,'  (0, 17,  TO  Aw0/?,  Sequens,Posterus.) 
This  is  a  similar  combination,  with  a  similar  meaning,  to  'O,Ee,  To 
'  AVT-OS,'  (O,  17,  TO  AUTO;,  Idem,)  The  This — The  That — or  '  The  Same 
'  again,  as  before,'  or,  as  we  might  express  it  in  English  by  con- 
genial terms,  '  The  As,  The  Such.'    We  see  now,  that  Autothi,  and 
Authis,  (AUTO&,  Illic,  Au0if,  Rursus,)  means  « In  That  or  Such  a  Place,' 
and  c  In  That  or  Such  a  Manner;'  which  latter  phrase  of  itself, 
without  the  addition  of  As  before,  or  Again,   would  denote  the 
repetition  of  the   action    before   done,    as  a  similar  combination 
does    the    identity  of  the  Person,    who    was    before    mentioned. 
Idem,  we  know,  too,  is  from  Is — '  This  or  That  person/    We  find, 
however,  that  Au,  (Au,  Rursum,)    in   a  similar   sense   to  Authis t 
(AU&?,   Rursus,)  exists  by  itself}     which  must  lead  us   to   refer 
the   one  to    the    other;    and  yet  we  at  the   same  time  see  the 

relation 
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relation  of  Authis,  (Au5<?,)  to  Autos,  (Auro?,  Ipse.)  This  difficulty 
can  only  be  solved  by  supposing,  what  I  have  often  thought,  that 
dittos  was  itself  a  compound  of  Au>  or  Av,  AF,  Ap,  denoting 
Being,  He,  &c ,  corresponding  with  EF,  (Welsh,)  &c.  &c.,  and  AT 
or  TA,  bearing  the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  the  AUT  or  APT  is 
the  same  combination  as  IPS,  in  IPS-*.  In  AUTIKA,  (Atmx«,  Mox, 
Statim,  Protinus,  Illico,)  we  have  the  explanatory  term  Illico, 
which  belongs,  we  know,  to  Ille, —  This  or  That  Person,  and 
which  will  shew  us,  how  such  ideas  may  be  connected  with  the 
notion  of  This  or  That. 

While  I  am  examining  Eis,  (E<j,  In,  Ad,)  I  cast  my  eyes  on 
EK,  or  EKS,  (EX.,  E|,  A,  Ab,  De,  Per,  Propter,  Juxta,  &c.  &c.) 
which,  with  its  parallel  term  Ex,  appears  to  have  the  same  Radical 
meaning  with  Eis,  (Ei?,  In,  Ad,)  This  or  That — Place,  Person,  &c. 
by  way  of  distinction  ;  and  the  different  turns  of  meaning,  be- 
longing to  these  words,  as  To — From,  are  merely  the  effects  of 
Accident.  The  Lexicographers  explain  both  of  them,  in  some 
of  their  senses  by  the  same  words,  as  Per,  Propter,  In,  Post. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  difficulty  on  this  point;  and  I 
have  given  a  different  idea,  respecting  these  particles,  Ex,  &c.  on 
another  occasion.  The  English  OUT  seems  to  belong  to  the 
Latin  Ex;  and,  if  this  should  be  the  case,  we  must  derive  from 
the  same  origin  the  parallel  terms  to  Out,  as  Ut,  Utan,  (Sax.) 
Uyt,  (Belg.)  Aus,  Aussen,  (Germ.)  Ut,  Uta,  Us,  (Goth.)  Ud, 
(Dan.)  &c.  &c.  The  English  UT  in  tft-most,  and  Utter,  with  its 
parallel  terms  liter,  (Swed.)  Ttre,  (Isl.)  Utter,  (Sax.)  belong  to 
Out — Outer.  This  seems  to  bring  us  to  Other.  To  UTTER  is 
To  Bring  Out.  The  terms  Issue,  Issir,  (Fr.)  Uscire,  (Ital.) 
belong  to  Ex.  1  have  suggested,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Ex 
and  OUT  might  possibly  belong  to  our  Element,  under  the  idea 
of  the  Base,  as  the  Spot  From  or  OUT  of  which  things  may 
arise;  and  I  shall  exhibit  a  race  of  words,  in  a  future  page,  which 

signify, 
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signify,  To  Stir  up  or  OUT  the  Earth,  Esria,  (E<rr<a);  and  from  this 
idea  may  Ex,  OUT,  &c.  be  derived.  When  various  notions 
concur,  which  might  on  the  first  view  of  the  question  with  equal 
probability  supply  the  origin  of  the  word ;  and  when  we  have  no 
evidence,  from  which  we  could  decide  on  the  original  sense 
annexed  to  it,  our  judgment  must  be  suspended,  till  such 
evidence  can  be  obtained.  I  shall  here,  however,  produce  what- 
ever arguments  present  themselves,  which  may  seem  to  shew, 
how  such  terms  might  naturally  be  referred  to  the  race  of  words 
now  before  us. 

Outrage  is  in  ancient   French  Oultrage,  which  is  referred  to 
Outre,  Oultre,  and  which  they  derive  from  Ultra.     Now  Ultra  has 
precisely  the  same  meaning  as  Ex=tra,  and  the  VI  certainly  belongs 
to  Ullus,  Alius,  &c.     This  will  serve  to  illustrate   my  Hypothesis, 
that  Ex  belongs  to  Hie,  Is,  &c.      While  I  am  examining  my  Saxou 
and  Gothic  Dictionary,  I  cast  my  eyes   on  the  Gothic  UjHthan, 
Autem;    where  we  see  a   Conjunction,  derived  from   the  idea  of 
This — That,  as  AuT<?m  is.      In  the  same  column   of  Lye's   Dic- 
tionary, I  perceive   "Um^Wita,  Witet   Wuta,    Sapiens,    Sophista, 
"  Philosophus  ;  "  where  the  UTH  appears  to  be  used  in  its  intensive 
sense,  and  Wite  is  Wise.      Adjacent  to  OUT  in  Skinner  is  OUGHT, 
which    must    surely   be  considered,  as   a  Demonstrative    part   of 
Speech, — *  This  or  That  thing — Any  thing — IT,'  &c.    The  parallel 
terms    to    Ought  are    Owiht,    Awiht,  Aht,    Uht,   (Sax.)    &c.   &c. 
Skinner    says,    that    Awiht    is    the    same    as    Wiht,    "  Ouodvis 
"  Animal."     Lye  explains  WIHT  by  "  Wight.     Creatura,  animal, 
«  res. — Res   quaevis;    aliquid,   quidvis,  quidquam."     Wight   must 
probably  be  added  to   these    words ;    and  if  so,  the  term  Wiiit, — 
"  Not  a  Whit"  belongs  to  the  same  race.     From  Ought  is  derived 
N*=0ught,  N=Aught,   as   Nequis  is   derived    from  Ne    and   Quis. 
There   is  no  part  of  the   office    attached  to  the    Etymologist   so 
difficult,  as  that,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  discover  the  origin  of 
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certain  terms,  when  different  senses  belonging  to  his  Radical 
may  alike  be  applied  to  them.  I  have  examined,  on  a  former 
occasion,  (page  121,)  various  terms,  which  denote  Property  and 
Possession;  and  I  have  supposed,  that  they  may  be  derived  from 
the  EARTH,  as  the  great  source  from  which  Property  and  Posses- 
sion are  acquired.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  and  natural 
than  this  origin.  Yet  we  may  observe,  that  the  idea  of  Property, 
or  of  that,  "quod  cuique  Proprium  est,"  might  be  derived  from 
the  notion  of  '  This  or  That  Peculiar  Person/  as  distinguished 
from  another;  and  thus  OUGHT,  Own,  in  Gothic,  Aioin,  &c. 
HEAD,  or  HOOD,  &c.  (as  Maiden-Head,  Knight=Hoo^,)  might 
belong  to  the  race  of  words  now  before  us.  Among  those  terms, 
1  have  produced  Again  and  Against,  which  may  possibly  be  like- 
wise attached  to  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  am  here  unfolding. 
The  AG=AIN  might  be  a  compound  of  the  Elements  AG=AN, 
denoting  Being,  of  a  similar  kind  to  Idem,  or  Id=Dem,  O  Autost 
(O  auToj,)  &c.,  and  might  mean  '  This — That,  as  before,  or  re- 
'  peated — The  Same;'  and  the  idea  of  AG=AINST  directly  connects 
itself  with  This  and  That;  as  '  This,  corresponding  with — distin- 
'  guished  from,  or  as  opposed  to  That.'  I  shall  shew,  that  the 
Greek  Anti,  and  Ant-ios,  (Am,  AVT/O?,)  belong  to  the  Element 
AN,  denoting  Being,  to  EN,  (Ev,)  One,  An,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.  Yet 
these  words  Again,  Against,  &c.  present  to  us  considerable  diffi- 
culties, which  it  is  not  easy  to  unravel. 

In  Saxon,  OTH  signifies  "  Donee,  Usque,  Dum,"  which  coin- 
cides with  the  sense  of  AD,  &c.  Eis,  (£<;,)  &c.  Lye  explains 
"  OTH  Hider,"  Hue  Usque,  where  in  Hue,  Us,  we  see  This — 
That.  The  Us  is  only  Hie  —  Hue,  &c.  as  I  have  before 
observed.  Let  us  mark  the  Saxon  Hider,  belonging  to  the 
English  Hither,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  the  same  combination 
as  Other;  and  I  have  likewise  shewn,  that  TA Hither  belongs  to 
Hither,  as  Th^-Ateron  does  to  Eteron,  (Oxrx^ov,  Er^ov.)  I  have 
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suggested,  that  AD,  Eis,  (E/?,  Ad,}  and  EK,  EKS,  (EK,  Ef,  E,)  Ex, 
may  have  the  same  radical  meaning  of  This  or  That,  as  the 
Distinguished  —  Marked  Spot,  to  which  things  are  referred, 
whether  as  That  Spot,  To  which  they  tend,  or  as  That,  from 
which  they  proceed.  Now  the  Saxon  OTH,  Usque,  is  sometimes 
used  in  composition  for  AD,  as  OTH-Clipian,  Adhaerere;  and  some- 
times for  Ex,  as  OTU-Brtedan,  which  Lye  explains  by  Eripere, 
Om-habban,  Ex-Tollere,  and  Orn-Byrstan,  Erumpere;  where 
we  see,  that  OTH  coincides  with  OUT,  To  Burst-OuT,  To  Stick — 
Break, — Burst,  &c. — to  That  or  Such  a  point,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  so  as  to  unite,  proceed  forward,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  the  prepo- 
sition EK,  (Ex;,)  is,  I  find  EK=Ast=os,  (Exao-TOf,  Singuli,  Quisque;) 
and  in  an  adjoining  one,  EK=Ein=os,  (EKHVO;,  Ille.)  We  cannot 
doubt,  but  that  EK  in  these  Pronouns  signifies  That;  and  the 
same  form  of  the  Preposition  might  be  some  inducement  for  us 
to  imagine,  that  the  Preposition  contained  originally  a  similar 
idea.  The  AST  in  the  former  Pronoun  is  an  addition  of  the 
Element  AC,  AK,  AS,  &c.  to  itself;  and  the  EIN  belongs  to  the 
Element  AN,  bearing  a  similar  meaning.  I  find,  likewise,  in  the 
same  column  with  Ek=Ast=os,  (EKKO-TOS,)  EK=AS,  (Exa;,  Procul,) 
which  is  a  similar  compound,  applied  to  a  different  purpose, 
'That — Thai  Distance,'  by  way  of  exaggeration.  We  have  various 
compounds  of  the  same  words,  belonging  to  different  forms  of 
our  Element  AC,  AS,  &c.  CA,  &c.,  which  are  all  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  of  increasing  the  signification,  Ek=Ast= 
Atoo,  Ek  =  Asta  =  Chee,  Ek  =  Asta  =  Cho  =  Thi,  Ek=Asta=Cho=Se,  Ek= 
Asta=Cho  =  Tke**N,  &c.  (Exao-Tarw,  Longissime,  Exa<rra^,  Ubique, 
Exa(TTa%o0<,  Ubique  gentium,  Exa<rra%oo-E,  Quocumque,  Exxa-rat^oSev, 
Undique,)  which  mean  This  There— That  There  Spot — Way  off, 
&c.  &c.  In  EK=AT=Er-os,  (ExaT^o?,  Alteruter,)  we  have  a  combi- 
nation of  EK  and  Er=Er-os,  (.ET^OJ,)  which  is  compounded  of  our 
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Element  AT  and  AR.  In  EK=OON,  (EKUV,  Voluntarius,  qui  sponte 
aliquid  facit,)  we  have  a  similar  compound  to  that  of  EK=EIN 
in  EK=EIN-OS,  (EKSW?,)  as  it  means  Is  Ipse,  Is  qui  ex  se  Ipso 
aliquid  facit.  In  AuTH=EK=Asr-05,  (Au&xaoro?,  Severus,  rigidus  ; — 
Justus,)  we  see  a  compound  from  AUT-OS  and  EK=AST=O$,  (AUTO?, 
Exac-To?);  and  the  term  denotes  'A  Person,  who  acts  from  Himself,  or 
'  from  his  Own  feelings,  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  others, — 
'  The  Selfish  Personage,  'as  we  express  it.  The  word  literally  means 
'  The  Each-Himself  man/  if  I  may  so  say ; — the  man,  who  acts 
as  if  Each  individual  was  acting  only  for  Himself.  The  various 
compounds  of  AUT-OS,  (AUTO?,)  will  shew  us  the  different  uses  to 
which  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  may  be  applied,  as  A.wrH=Ades, 
(Au0«<5»??,  Sibi  placens,  se  ipsum  admirans,)  AuTH^diretos,  (Av&ufir*;, 
Voluntarius,  Ultroneus) ;  where  we  have  the  same  sense,  as  in 
Ek=Oon,  (EX™,)  AUTH=ENT-^,  AUTH=ENT*>O,  (AU&I/TI??,  Qui  sua 
manu  se  perimitj — Auctor  csedis  ;  Auctor  quilibet ; — Dominus, 
Auctor,  AvBevTtu,  Auctoritatem  in  aliquem  usurpo,  Dominor,)  from 
which,  as  we  know,  the  term  Authentic  is  taken.  The  ENT  in  this 
word  is  not  derived  from  Ito-Qcu,  Mittere,  AUTO?  E<?,  EI/TC?,  qui  se 
ipsum  mittit  ad  negotia;  or  from  E™,  occido ;  but  it  belongs  to  the 
Element  AN,  bearing  the  same  meaning  as  AUT.  On  a  former 
occasion,  (p.  257.)  I  have  referred  Aucxor  and  its  parallel  terms 
to  the  idea  of  the  Base,  which  is  probably  right.  Yet  we  ought 
to  observe,  that  AUT=O,S,  (AUTO?,)  has  here  precisely  the  same 
meaning  as  Aucjor;  and  thus  the  original  idea  of  this  latter  word 
might  possibly  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  former.  This  word 
AUCTOR  seems  to  be  directly  attached  to  AUGEO,  which  must 
likewise  be  referred  to  the  Base,  if  my  conjecture  is  right  respect- 
ing the  source  of  Auctor.  The  Latin  AUG^O,  however,  appears  to 
belong  to  some  Saxon  and  Gothic  terms,  which  may  be  thought 
not  to  be  derived  from  the  Base.  All  this  will  be  examined  on  a 
future  occasion. 

3  L  We 
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We  shall  now  understand,  that  Ac,  ET,  and  AT,  whether  as 
simple  or  compounded,  in  &T-Que,  all  belong  to  each  other,  and 
denote  Hoc — ID,  &c.,  '  In  This  or  That  manner,  Likewise,  So, 
'  Also.'  Robert  Ains worth  explains  Ac  in  one  sense  by  As,  where 
we  have  both  the  Demonstrative  and  the  Relative  idea;  "Est 
"  animus  erga  te  Idem,  Ac  fuit;"  where  the  Demonstrative 
Pronoun  Is,  in  Idem,  has  the  same  relation  to  Ac,  which  That  has 
to  itself  in  its  two  uses  of  the  Demonstrative  and  Relative  turn 
of  meaning,  "  My  mind  is  towards  you  That,  That  it  was." 
The  Greek  EEDE,  (H<5i=,  apud  Poetas  pro  Ka<.)  EEDEE,  (H«JV,  Jam,) 
mean  '  In  This  manner — time.'  The  Etymologists  derive  Ac  from 
AGO  ;  "Notat  enim  Agmen,"  says  Martinius,  "  quia  est  Conjunctio 
"  Copulativa."  He  sees,  however,  its  relation  to  Argue;  and  he 
refers  it,  moreover,  to  terms  connected  with  our  old  English 
word  EKE.  We  should  imagine,  on  the  first  view,  that  EKE,  and 
its  parallel  terms  Auk,  Eac,  (Goth,  and  Sax.)  Me,  (Sax.)  Etiam, 
Auch,  (Germ.)  &c.,  belong  to  Ac;  yet  on  this  point  considerable 
difficulties  occur.  EKE,  &c.  has  been  justly  referred  to  a  race  of 
verbs,  signifying  To  Add,  as  Eacan,  (Sax.)  Aukan,  (Goth.)  &c. ; 
and  if  EKE  is  attached  to  Ac,  the  verbs  Eacan,  Aukan,  (Sax. 
Goth.)  &c.  must  be  derived  from  Eke,  &c.  Yet  the  same  verbs 
seem  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Latin  Augeo,  and  the  Greek 
Auxo,  (Au£&>,)  which  are  attached,  I  imagine,  to  a  very  different  idea. 
Martinius  reminds  us,  under  Ac,  of  the  Hebrew  7^  AK,  Utique, 
another  of  these  terms ;  where  let  us  mark,  in  Urique,  the  UT 
belonging  to  ID.  He  observes,  moreover,  "  Alludit  ad  Graecum 
"  Kxi,  per  metathesin."  The  Greek  KAI  and  TE,  (Ka;,  Te,)  under 
the  form  KA ,  &c.,  have  a  similar  meaning. 

We  perceive  in  AT=QUE  and  Ar=Qui,  how  the  OUE  and  Qur 
are  joined  with  AT  ;  and  this  will  shew  us  the  original  idea 
annexed  to  AT,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  same  as  ID.  AUT  is 
another  form  of  AT,  applied  to  a  different  purpose,  as  in  •  AUT 
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'  Caesar — AUT  Nullus,'  which  means  «  This  character — Caesar,  That 
'character  —  Nobody.'  It  is  agreed,  that  Or  and  its  parallels 
Oder,  (Germ.)  &c.  belong  to  Other— Either.  R.  Ainsworth  ex- 
plains AUT  by  "Or,  or  Else,  Either.— It  is  often  Disjunctive. — 
"  Sometimes  Conjunctive."  We  all  know,  that  QUE  has  this 
double  use;  and  we  learn,  from  my  Hypothesis, that  the  Conjunc- 
tive and  Disjunctive  senses  are  alike  annexed  to  these  words. 
In  the  Conjunctive  sense,  This  or  That  marks  or  demonstrates 
similitude  ;  and  in  the  Disjunctive  it  marks  difference.  '  Caesar 
'  ET  Pompeius  pugnarunt,  Caesar  fought — In  This  manner — 
'So  —  Likewise  Pompey  fought.  —  Caesar  AUT  Pompeius  vicit, 
'  Csesar  conquered,  He,  such  a  person — Caesar  conquered — Either 
'  — the  Other, —  That  person — Pompey  conquered.'  The  Greeks, 
we  know,  use  H,  vel,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  H,  the  De- 
monstrative article  and  the  Relative,  (O,  17,  TO,  og,  y,  o,)  that  Que 
bears  to  Qui,  denoting  'Any  one,  Who.'  The  Greek  KAI,  (K«<,) 
means  likewise  ET  and  AUT  ;  and  it  expresses  various  other  turns 
of  meaning,  which  we  annex  to  different  Adverbs  and  Conjunc- 
tions, &c.,  as  Sic,  Nam,  Sed,  AT,  IGITUR,  &c.  &c.  as  the  ordinary 
Lexicographers  detail  to  us.  In  the  Vocabulary  of  Hederic  we 
have  thirty  different  senses  annexed  to  KAI,  (Ka<,)  and  the 
particles  combined  with  it.  In  one  sense  we  have  "  Ponitur  et 
"  pro  Relativo  Pronomine,'  where  we  have  the  relation  of  Que  to 
Qui.  The  Latin  Autem,  as  I  have  observed,  belongs  to  Aut,  as 
Idem  or  Item  told.  One  of  the  senses  of  AUTEM  produced  by 
R.  Ainsworth  is  "  And  Also,"  where  we  unequivocally  see  the 
sense  of  Item — In  This  Manner.  In  the  sense  of  But  it  marks 
Difference  and  Distinction — This — That  thing,  as  compared  with 
another  thing,  by  way  of  some  dissimilitude. 

The  Lexicographers,  though  they  have  explained  AT  by  the 
general  expression  But;  yet  they  have  added  the  various  pur- 
poses, to  which  this  particle  is  applied,  of  Distinguishing — whether 

by 
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by  Admiring — Dispraising,  &c.  &c. ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
use  of  the  Distinguishing — or  Demonstrative  Parts  of  Speech,  This — 
That,  &c.,  AT,  says  R.  Ainsworth,  "  But.  (i)  In  Distinguishing, 
"  (2)  Threatening.  (3)  Admiring.  (4,)  Dispraising.  (5)  Ob- 
jecting and  Answering."  The  Etymologists  understand,  that 
the  succeeding  word  Ar-AT,  "  (i)  An  Interjection  of  surprise, 
"  Hoida!  how  now  !  (2)  Of  Admiration  ;  O  strange!  O  wonder- 
"  full"  &c.  &c.,  belongs  to  AT;  where  we  fully  see  the  use  of 
the  Demonstrative  Part  of  Speech,  That!  That!  and  we  moreover 
again  observe  a  propensity  in  the  mind  to  combine  terms  of  this 
nature.  Hence  we  have  the  Greek  OT-OTOI,  (OTOTOI,  Heu ! 
Hei!)  ATT-ATAI,  ATT-ATAI-AX,  (ATTUTCU,  ATraTa<«£.)  Let  us 
mark  the  adjacent  words  to  Ototoi,  (OTOTOI,)  Oti,  and  Ote,  (Or/, 
Ouod,  Quia,  O,  re,  Quando,)  which  belong  to  the  same  idea,  This 

-That, — That  time,  When ;  and  they  are  alike  to  be  referred  to 
our  Element  ATA  or  T  A,  whether  we  consider  them  as  simple  or 
compounded.  EUTE  and  EEUTE,  (EUTE,  Aliquando,  Quando,  HUTS, 
Sicut,  Tanquam,)  still  mean  At  That  time  That,  in  That  Manner. 
While  I  am  examining  Eeute,  (HUTS,)  I  cast  my  eyes  on  EEUS,  (Hu?, 
Bonus; — Strenuus,)  which  might  mean  That  —  Illustrious  Per- 
sonage, by  way  of  distinction ;  but  on  this  there  are  some  doubts. 
The  preceding  word  to  Ototoi,  (OTOTOI,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary, 
is  Otobos,  (OrojGo?,  Strepitus,)  which  may  lead  us  to  consider, 
whether  OT  in  this  word  be  attached  to  the  interjection  of  Ad- 
miration. The  Tob  in  Ot-Tob  belongs  probably  to  the  Element 
TB,  denoting  Noise.  In  the  same  column  with  Attatai,  (ATrara*,) 
I  find  Atuzo,  (ATU&,  Terreo,  Perturbo,  Obstupefacio,)  which 
relates  to  a  state,  according  with  the  sense  of  the  Interjection; 
but  whether  it  be  significant  I  cannot  decide.  There  is  another 
adjacent  word  ATTO,  (ATTW,  Prosilio,  subsilio,  subsulto,)  which 

may  mean,  '  To  move  from  This  place  to  That — Here  and  There' 
The  example  cited  by  my  Lexicographer  brings  us  to  this  very 

idea, 
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idea,  ArruvSsv^u  xatKeia-e.  I  produce,  however,  in  another  place,  words, 
expressing  Motion,  which  are  derived  from  a  different  train  of 
ideas.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  on  the  origin  of  the  Inter- 
jections, belonging  to  our  Element,  considerable  difficulties  occur. 
Let  us  now  mark  another  adjacent  term  to  ATT-ATAI, 
(ATT«TO<,)  the  Greek  ATTA,  the  term  of  respect  to  the  old  Man, 
which  may  mean  the  '  Is,  The  Being  or  Personage — This  or  TTiat 
*  Illustrious  Being  or  Personage,'  (Arra,  vox,  qua  juniores  Senes 
compellant,  sodes  amabo,  Pater,  Lat.  ATT;E,  Senes.)  Whatever 
we  may  think  about  the  origin  of  ATTA,  (ATT«,)  as  denoting  '  This — 
'  That,  or  The — Distinguished  Personage;'  we  have  a  word,  under 
the  same  form,  which  actually  means,  as  a  Pronoun,  This — That, 
or  in  the  plural  These  and  Those,  as  ATTA,  (Arra,  pro  arm*, 
Aliqua,  Quaedam ; — vocula  in  sermone  plane  abundans);  where 
we  see  unequivocally  the  idea  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  This 
word  ATTA,  (ATT«,  Quaedam,)  is  not  put  for.  A™*,  but  appears 
under  its  true  form.  When  it  seems  to  abound,  or  to  be  idle, 
as  it  is  called,  in  a  sentence ;  it  assumes  one  of  the  characteristic 
offices  of  these  Demonstrative  Parts  of  Speech,  which  are  added 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  more  strongly  what  was  already 
expressed,  as  rioXXa  ATTA  ^a-rviv  Six,  tnrovSiis  £<?%&,  "  Multa  studiose 
"  frustra  curavit — Many  such  things  ;"  and  Uoiu  ATTA  <Wfa£aro ; 
"  Which  of  These  sort  of  things  did  he  do  ? "  &c.  &c.  The  term 
ATTA  likewise  means  a  person,  "qui  talipedat,  hoc  est,  propter 
"  vitium  crurum,  aut  pedis,  plantis  vel  talis,  insistit."  This  term 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Hobbling  mode  of  walking,  (as  we 
express  it,)  which  belongs  to  the  ATTA,  or  Old  Man.  The  Ety- 
mologists derive  it  from  ATT«,  Salio.  While  I  am  examining 
this  term  in  Vossius,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Attubus,  which  means  a 
person  "  qui  laborat  linguae  vinculo;"  and  is  derived  from  A  and 
TUTTO?,  "  quia  sensa  animi  expedire  nequit  verborum  Typis  sive 
"  formis."  The  Attubus  might  possibly  belong  to  the  Old  Man, 

the 
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the  ATTA  ;  "  Canus,  comosus,  hispidus,  trux,  ATTUBUS,"  (Auson.) 
as  it  is  corrected  by  Scaliger.  The  AT,  in  \T=Avus,  must  be 
referred  to  this  race  of  words,  ATTA,  (Arra,)  as  the  Av  in 
Avus,  to  the  Element  AB,  AV,  bearing  the  same  meaning, — to 
L.J!  AB,  (Arab.)  &c.  ASSA  in  Latin  means  "A  Dry  Nurse: — 
"  A  Midwife  or  nurse,  that  tends  lying-in  women ;"  and  it  is 
justly  referred  by  some  Etymologists  to  ATTA,  (Am*,)  who 
produce  the  terms  of  address,  as  distinguished  from  each  other, 
To  Se  ITaTTTra  Traraoj,  Terra  QtXov,  TO  $e  ATTCC,  TgoQeus,  To  Je  Hfta?  ctSiXQou. 
The  parallel  terms  to  ATTA,  Father,  are  to  be  found  through  a 
wide  compass  of  Human  Speech  ;  and  they  have  been  collected, 
with  some  minuteness  by  many,  who  have  written  on  the  theory 
of  Languages. 

I  have  supposed  that  these  terms,  denoting  This  or  That,  are 
derived  from  Place ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide,  in  many 
cases,  whether  the  Primary  or  the  Secondary  idea  has  afforded  the 
immediate  origin  of  the  term  examined.  On  the  first  view  we 
might  suppose,  that  AD  belonged  to  the  notion  of  Place,  as 
'  Eo  AD  Lonclinum,'  'I  go  Place  London;'  yet,  on  carefully 
examining  the  whole  subject,  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the 
Secondary  idea  has  generally  operated,  and  that  AD  may  be 
considered  as  only  another  form  of  ID.  We  find,  through  the 
whole  of  these  discussions,  that  every  thing  tends  to  confirm 
this  Hypothesis.  The  sense  of  AD,  we  see,  connects  itself  with 
motion,  as  'Eo  AD  Londinum,'  ' Itum  AD  Londinum,'  'I  go,  To 
«  go — to  London.'  Here  some  difficulty  will  arise,  as  I  before 
suggested,  in  deciding  on  the  precise  idea,  from  which  certain 
words,  belonging  to  our  Element ^C,  AD,  &c.,  denoting  Motion, 
are  derived.  On  the  first  view,  we  should  imagine,  that  terms, 
expressing  Motion,  To  Go,  &c.,  as  Irum,  &c.,  were  directly  taken 
from  theEARTH, — EA/TH,  the  Spot  on  which  that  Motion  was  made. 
In  many  cases,  under  other  Elements,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the 

factj 
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fact;  and  some  of  the  terms  belonging  to  our  Element  AC,  AD,  &c. 
were  probably  directly  taken  from  the  EARTH.  Let  us  mark 
the  form  of  Adeo,  (the  Adverb,)  "To  That  pass,"  and  Adeo,  (the 
Verb,)  '  To  Go  to/  and  \\e  shall  be  inclined  to  think,  that  it 
was  the  same  word,  applied  to  different  parts  of  Speech.  If  such 
should  be  the  fact,  then  Eo,  the  verb,  may  be  considered  as  Eo, 
That,  (the  Demonstrative  Pronoun);  and  thus  Eo,  'I  Go,'  ori- 
ginally signified,  Eo,  '  I  That,'  if  I  may  so  express  it,  or  '  I  pass 
'  from  This  place  to  That.'  According  to  such  an  Hypothesis, 
wherever  the  AT  occurs,  as  in  IT,  Irwrn,  it  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  form  of  ID.  In  ]B=am,  IBO,  Ivi,  we  have 
the  Element  AB,  AV,  &c.  belonging  to  IBI.  It  is  oftentimes  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  Radical  part  and  that,  which 
arises  from  the  analogy  of  the  Language :  and  such  is  the 
difficulty,  which  exists  in  the  terms  before  us,  IT,  ls=am, 
Ivi. 

The  Greek  Eimi,  (E<p,  Eo,)  is  perhaps  quasi  Ej=w/;  and  I 
have  suggested,  in  a  former  page,  that  perhaps  Eimi,  (E/^,)  Sum, 
is  likewise  quasi  Ej=w/.  But  however  this  may  be,  we  see  the 
true  form  of  the  word  signifying  '  To  Go,'  in  Eis,  Eisi,  (Et;,  E«n.) 
as  we  do  that  of  the  verb  signifying  To  Be,  in  Eis,  Esli,  (E<f,  E<rr<.) 
We  cannot  but  note  the  coincidence  in  form  between  these 
words,  which  express  Being  and  Going;  and  they  agree  likewise 
with  each  other  in  their  Radical  idea.  I  suppose,  that  the  verb 
of  Being,  ESTI,  (E<rr<,)  means  «  He  Is — Placed;'  and  the  Verb 
denoting  Going,  Eisit  (E«r«,)  means,  as  I  suppose,  in  its  primary 
sense,  '  He  Places,'  if  I  may  so  say,  or  '  He  Goes  from  Place  to 
'  Place.'  The  Greek  lemi,  (lj?p,  Mitto,)  appears  in  its  true 
Radical  form  in  les,  lesi,  lethi,  (lij,-,  lw,  Ie0<,)  &c. ;  and  the  sense 
of  Sending  is  derived  from  that  of  Placing,  Putting,  &c.  R.  Ains- 
worth  justly  explains  Mitto  in  one  sense  by  "To  Put  in,  To  Put. 
"  In  Acta  Mittere — Sub  jugum,"  &c.  In  another  sense  he  ex- 
plains 
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plains  it  by  "To  make  to  Pass,  To  Go;"  and  thus  we  see,  how, 
under  a  different  point  of  view,  Eimi,  (£</*<,  Eo,)  To  Go,  and 
lemi,  (Iijp,  Mitto,)  To  Send,  agree  with  each  other.  This  verb 
lemi,  (IIJ/A/,)  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  verb  Eo,  (E^.)  From  a 
word  under  this  form  Eo,  (Ew,)  the  term  Eimi,  (E<p,  Sum,)  To  Be, 
is  likewise  supposed  to  be  derived  ;  and  it  is  imagined,  moreover, 
that  it  signifies  Induo,  which  means,  To  Put  or  Place  on,  and 
Colloco;  where  we  have  the  very  idea  proposed  in  my  Hypothesis, 
(Eu,E<rut — E<nr«,  Induct,  Eu,  Inusitat;  hincf.  E<r«. — Eo-aj,  Collocasti.) 
We  perceive  the  Radical  form  of  these  words  in  the  future  Eso. 
In  Esrues,  (E<r&7f,  vestis,  ab  Ew,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Eo,  we  have  likewise  the  true  form,  as  in  v-Esris,  &c.  We 
cannot  but  perceive,  how  these  forms  connect  themselves  with 
EsTiA,(Ecrr<a,)  Z/=ESTA,  the  Ground. 

Among  the  terms  denoting  Motion,  Coming  or  Going,  which 
belong  to  our  Element,  we  must  class  the  following  :  OD=OJ, 
(O<JW,  Via,  Iter,O$wu,  Iter  facio,)  Oicnomai,  (O«%o/*a<,  Abeo,)  EEKO, 
IKO,  luneomai,  Ixano,  (HK«,  Venio,  Accedo,  IKU,  Venio,  imeopou, 
Venio,  Advenio; — Supplico,  obsecro,  liua/u,  Convenio,  adeo,  ad- 
sequor,  supplico);  where  in  the  two  latter  words  the  n  appears 
to  be  an  organical  addition  to  the  K.  To  the  idea  of  Supplica- 
tion, as  connected  with  that  of  Approaching  or  Going  to,  which 
is  expressed  by  these  latter  words,  we  should  perhaps  refer' 
iKetes  and  Ixeteuo,  (ixsrij?,  Supplex,  IKSTWU,  Supplico.)  I  have 
produced  an  Arabic  term  on  a  former  occasion,  (page  173.)  where 
I  have  shewn,  that  the  idea  of  Petitioning  is  sometimes  connected 
with  that  of  Remaining  in  a  certain  Spot — or  Place.  In  Saxon, 
EODE  is  Ivit ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  the  Grammarians  to  be  the 
Preterite  of  Gan,  To  Go.  In  old  English,  YEDE  has  a  similar 
meaning.  (See  Hawkins'  Old  Plays,  J.  p.  100.  and  Dodsley's 
Collection  of  Old  Plays,  II.  p.  53.)  I  cannot  determine  the  precise 
idea,  from  which  these  terms  denoting  Motion  are  derived;  as 

we 
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we  have  no  evidence  to  decide,  whether  the  primary  or  secondary 
notion  originally  prevailed  in  them,  or  whether  they  are  not  derived 
from   the  idea  of  Excitement,  which  I  fully  illustrate  on  another 
occasion.     I  have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  produce  them  in 
this  place    with  the  preposition  AD,  that   the    Reader  might  be 
enabled  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  question.     In  another 
place,  I  produce  some  Hebrew  terms  for  Motion,   which  appear 
to  be  directly  connected   with   the    secondary  idea. — The  Greek 
EUTHMS,  and  ITHUS,  (Eu0u?,  Rectus,  idug,  Rectus,)  seem  immediately 
to  belong  to   the  Path,    or  the   Ground  —  the    OD-OS,   (O<5c?,)   &c. 
The  AITHA,  in  L^>=AITHA,  (T7r«<(5*,  Coram,  Recte,)  must  be  referred 
to  these  words.     The   English  word  Go,  with  its    parallel  terms 
Gan,    (Sax.)     Gaen,  (Belg.)     Gehen,    and   the  Greek   Kio,  (K<w,) 
produced  by  the  Etymologists,    belong  to  the  form  of  the   Ele- 
ment GA,  with  the  breathing  after  the  Radical.     The  n  in    some 
of  these   words   is   the  form  of  the   Infinitive,  from  whence  the 
English   Gang   is  derived.     In   the    Hindostan    Dialects,  Jaouna 
means  To  Go,    where  the  n  is  likewise  the  Infinitive  form,  as 
I  have  before  observed. 
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PARTICLES  BELONGING  TO  THE  ELEMENT  O,  D\ 

originally  denoting  This,  That. 


DE,  DEE,  Toi,  THI,  THE, 
THA=EN,  Si,  SE,  ZE,  CHOU, 
CHE.  (Gr.) 

OUE.  (Lat.) 
DE.  (Lat.) 


&c.  (Lat.  Fr.  Span,  Ital.  &c.) 
DA.  (Germ.) 

f.  (Eng.) 


To,  Zu,  &c.  (Eng.  Germ.  &c.) 
Too,  Zu.  (Eng.  Germ.)   Inten- 
sive.   The. 
DIA.  (Gr.)  To. 

DA,  ZA.   (Gr.)  Intensive    Par- 
ticles. 

CE,  SE,  Di,  TE,^=TE.  (Lat.) 
CEU— KE.  (Lat.  Hebr.)  As. 
Si,  So.  (Lat.  and  Germ.)  So,  If 
So  be,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


I  HAVE  shewn,  through  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  that  the 
Greek  Particles,  belonging  to  our  Element  ACA,  ADA,  &c.,  with  the 
breathing  either  before  or  after  the  Radical  Consonant,  originally 
denoted  This  or  That;  and  were  added,  either  singly  or  in 
composition,  to  mark  more  strongly  the  object  represented  :  and 
I  have  shewn,  in  numerous  examples,  that  peculiar  position,  in 
which  they  were  employed  with  their  original  idea.  When  this 
primitive  sense  became  obscure,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  the 
Particles  still  continued  to  be  adopted,  and  to  impart  a  certain  force 
to  the  sentence,  which  those,  who  were  conversant  with  the 
Language,  were  enabled  to  feel,  but  not  to  describe  and  detail. 
Hence,  by  Grammarians,  they  have  been  sometimes  considered  as 
Expletives  and  Redundant;  and  when  the  meaning  of  these 
Grammatical  terms  is  duly  limited  and  defined,  it  is  not  necessary 

to 
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to  raise  any  violent  objection  against  their  adoption,  A  minute 
and  laborious  enquiry  into  the  precise  sense,  with  which  Particles 
are  invested  in  the  different  modes  of  their  application,  may  be 
considered  as  an  idle  discussion  ;  and  it  should  be  regarded,  in 
my  opinion,  as  a  vain  and  fruitless  attempt  to  unfold  that,  which 
admits  not  of  explanation  or  detail.  An  investigation  of  this 
nature  may  perhaps  accord  with  the  researches  of  the  Meta- 
physician, but  it  is  remote  from  those  objects  of  enquiry,  which 
belong  to  the  Philologist  and  the  Scholar. 

I  have  noted,  in  the  course  of  my  enquiry,  various  Particles, 
under  the  form  CA,  DA,    G  A,    &c.  with  the  breathing  after   the 
Radical  Consonant,  which   were  originally,  as  I  imagine,  derived 
from  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  and  denoted  THE,  To,  (To,) 
&c.  &c.     I  shall  now  collect  a  brief  list  of  Particles  under  this 
form,  and  place  them  under  one  view,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Reader. 
In  this   class   we   may  enumerate  QUE,  OUIA,  CEU,  CE,  DE,  Di, 
TE,  p-TE,  SE,  Si,  &c.  &c.  (Lat.) ;  and  in  a  compound  state,  Qu=/n, 
Cu=AN,Si=A/V,  Di=AS,  Su  =  AS,  Ci=*S,  Ci  =  7ra,&c.  (Lat.)   KE,  GE, 
CHOU,  CHE,  DA,  DE,  DEE,  DIA,  TE,  Toi,  THE,  THI,  SE,  ZA,  ZE, 
&C.  &C.  (Ks,  Ye,  Xou,  Xij,  Aa,  Ae,  Aij,  Ata.,  Te,  Tot,  0e,  0<,  2,1,  Zx,  ZE,  &C.)  ; 
and  in  a  compound  state,  KE=AAr,  DEE=  AAr,  THE=N,  THEE=AAT, 
DEE=THA,  DEE=THE=ATV,  DEE=THA=KI,  &c.  &c.  (Kei/,  hv,  6ev,  Qyv, 
$rfx,  ^en,<M«*<,)  To, Too,  DA,  Zu,(Eng.  Germ.)  TO,TE,  To=AT, 
(Sax.  Belg.)    THA,  THU, (Sax.)    Tune,  cum;    THEEI,  THI,  (Goth.) 
Quia,  Ut;   SWA,  (Sax.)    Sic,  Ut,   So,  (Eng.)  GE,  (Sax.)    Et,  Item, 
Cum,  Turn,    &c. ;    YEA,  with  its    parallel   terms    JA,  JAH,  GEA, 
&c.  &c.  (Goth.  Swed.    Sax.   &c.)    CA,  Cr,   JA,  DA,   DE,  Si,  &c. 
(French,)    SoA=tfr,  SuA^,  (Fr.)  &c.,  QUA,  Giu,  GIA,  SE,  Si,  Su, 
So  =  A7ifo,  &c.  &c.  &e.  (Ital.)      The  Reader  will  turn  his  eyes  to 
the   various  terms  denoting   This — That,   &c.,  which   I  have  pro- 
duced in  a  former  page,  (338,  &c.)  belonging  to  the  same  form  of 
the   Element  CA,  DA,    &c.     Though  I  have  supposed,   that  the 

forms 
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forms  ACA,  ADA,  and  CA,  DA,  with  and  without  the  breathing 
before  the  Radical  Consonant,  have  passed  into  each  other  ;  yet 
we  may  consider  each  form,  under  one  point  of  view,  as  consti- 
tuting a  race  of  words,  more  particularly  belonging  to  each  other. 
I  have  supposed,  that  the  notion  of  Existence,  as  denoting  This — 
That  Existing  Person,  or  Thing,  This — That,  is  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Place,  as  the  term  Existence  itself  is;  and  I  have  supposed, 
moreover,  that  this  idea  of  Place  is  attached  to  words,  under  the 
same  Element,  denoting  The  Ground,  &c.  Under  the  form  C  A, 
DA,  &c.  we  have  terms,  signifying  the  Ground,  as  GEA,  GE,  (Tea, 
Tij,  Terra,)  CE,  (Irish,)  DE,  DEO,  (Ay  pro  yy  in  A^T*^,  A^^u, 
Ayu,  Ceres.)  To  this  form  belong  the  terms  Go,  with  its 

/  O 

parallels,  as  we  have  before  seen,  Kio,  (KI«,  vado,)  &c.  GUA,  (Fua, 
Arvum,  Jugerum,  Via,  Fossa,)  &c.  &c.  The  adjacent  word  to 
GUA,  (TVK,)  the  term  Gui=o«,  (TVUV,  Membrum,  in  primis  majus, 
ut  pes,  manusve,)  may  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  Dirt  of  the 
Ground,  as  denoting  the  Matter — Sttbstance.  I  conceive  Limb  to 
belong  to  Limus,  for  the  same  reason. 

DE,  (A£,  Vero,  Autem,  &c.)  is  used  in  its  original  idea,  when 
it  is  applied  to  Pronominal  parts  of  Speech,  as  O=DE,  (O^,) 
Toios=DE,  TOSOS=DE,  (Toioa-Se,  To<rc<r&.)  We  see,  likewise,  the  ori- 
ginal sense  of  DE,  and  some  of  the  other  Particles,  when  they  are 
applied  to  Place,  as  denoting  This — or  That  Place — Here,  There. 
We  learn,  moreover,  that  the  ideas  which  we  annex  to  In,  To,  or 
From,  may  be  only  accidental  appendages,  and  may  exist  in  the 
terms,  which  express  simply  This  or  That,  There,  &c. ;  and  we 
learn  from  hence,  likewise,  how  terms,  denoting  In,  To,  &c.  may 
be  derived  from  words,  which  simply  expressed  This — or  That. 
The  Particles  applied  to  Place  are  THI,  Si, — In  loco  Ourano-Tm, 
Athene-Si,  (Ov^xvodt,  AQyvytri,)  CHOU,  CHE,  Panta-\Cnov,  CHEE, 
(navTxxov,  Uavrtx.^,  Ubique,  Ubivis) ;  where  let  us  mark,  how  QUE  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  in  Ubi-QvE,  DE,  SE,  and  ZEE,  Ad  locum, 
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Oika-DE,  On-DE  Domon-Ds,  Ourano-SE,  Athena-ZE,  (OmctXe, 
Domum,  oJs  SopovSs,  Ou^a.vo<rs,  A.Qyvcx.te,)  THE  and  THE=N,  DE  Loco, 
as  Euboie-TnE,  Oiko-Tnz=  A N,  (Euj9o«i0«,  Oaukv,  Domo.)  The  term 
THE  is  again  used  in  its  original  sense,  when  it  is  applied  to 
Particles  of  wishing,  as  Ai-TuE,  or  Ez-THE,  (A<0e,  E<0e,)  which 
mean,  '  That  a  thing  were  so  and  so  ! ' — In  Latin,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Particles  CE,  TE,  />=TE,  SE,  &c.  have  the  same  meaning;  as 
Hic-CE,  7«=TE,  SUO=J>=TE,  $E=paro,  To  Place  Here  and  There,  in 
This  and  That  Place — Se=SE,&c. ;  where  in  SE  we  have  at  once  the 
same  form  for  the  Pronoun  and  the  Particle.  I  have  shewn,  that 
the  Latin  Si,  If,  means  precisely  the  same,  as  the  English  So  does, 
Si  Vis,  So — If  So  be — you  are  willing.  Sen  may  be  quasi  Sev 
and  Si=Ve,  as  it  is  imagined,  or  it  may  be  in  its  simple  state,  as 
in  CEU.  In  ^>i=Ve  we  have  a  compound  of  Si  and  Ve ;  where 
Ve,  under  the  Element  V  \  has  the  same  meaning  of  This  or 
That,  as  in  the  Italian  Vi.  If  we  imagine  the  Latin  Ceu  to  be  a 
compound  of  a  similar  kind  from  CE  and  AV  ;  still  the  CE  in  this 
particle  has  the  same  sense  as  the  CE  in  Hic=CE.  The  Etymolo- 
gists have  justly  compared  CEU  with  the  Hebrew  3  KE,  bearing 
the  same  meaning. 

The  English  preposition  IF,  with  its  parallel  Provincial  and 
Saxon  term  Gif,  has  been  derived  by  Skinner  from  the  Saxon 
verb  G//an,  To  Give.  Though  this  origin  appears  on  the  first 
view  probable,  yet  I  do  not  conceive,  that  the  conjecture  is  well 
founded ;  as  it  supposes  a  species  of  formation,  foreign  from  the 
genius  of  Languages  in  the  production  of  such  words.  Junius 
has  exhibited,  among  the  parallel  terms  to  IF,  the  Gothic  Gabai, 
and  the  Teutonic  forms  Jof,  Ob,  Oba,  Ibu.  We  here  see,  that  in 
some  of  these  terms  the  word  appears,  as  in  English,  without 
the  G,  and  this  I  imagine  to  have  been  an  original  form. 
Dr.  Jamieson,  under  the  Scotch  "  Gif,  Gyve,Geue,  Gewe,"  denoting 
IF,  has  justly  expressed  his  doubts  on  the  origin  which  Skinner 

has 
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has  proposed  to  us.  He  properly  observes,  that  "  Iba,  lof,  Ob, 
"  Oba,  occur  in  Alem.  and  If,  in  Isl.  in  the  sense  of  Si.  A.  S.  Git 
"  also  signifies  If,  which  can  have  no  connexion  with  the  v.  Gif-an, 
"  but  seems  immediately  formed  from  Moes.  G.  Gau."  \Ye  here 
see,  that  the  term  for  IF  appears  likewise  under  the  forms  Gu, 
GAU,  which  belong  to  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  Ge  and  Ga,  used  in 
composition,  &c.  Lye  explains  GE  thus:  "In  compositione  idem 
"  quandoque  valet  quod  Cum,  Latinis ;  alias,  saepius  scilicet, 
"  otiosum  est.  Praefixum  hoc  postea  mutatum  est  in  T;  ut  GE- 
"  Writen  in  T=Written  :  Gv-Clypod  in  Y-Cleped  :"  &c. 

The  GE  simply  means  The,  This,  &c.,  as  "THE  thing 
"  written,"  &c.  The  sense  of  GE,  as  denoting  THE — This — That, 
&c.,  will  be  manifest  from  Lye's  interpretation  of  GE  in  another 
Article;  "  Et,  Item — GE — GE,  Cum — Turn,  ut  GE  lare.  GE  bysne, 
"  Cum  doctrina,  turn  exemplo,"  'As  by  Learning,  So  by  exam- 
1  pie,  In  That  manner  by  Learning,  or  As  by  Learning,  In  That 
'manner,  or  So  by  example;  —  Doctrina=QuE,  Exemplo=OuE;' 
where  QUE,  belonging  to  Out,  That,  has  a  similar  moaning. 
Under  GE  we  have  the  following  combinations  :  GE  Eac,  Sed  Et, 
GE  Swa,  Ut  Et;  where  it  is  joined  with  So,  a  term  of  the  same 
kind,  and  GE  Deah,  Etiam,  Ouamvis,  Immo  licet.  I  have  shewn 
in  another  place,  that  Ut,  Et,  belong  to  Id ;  and  thus  GE  and  SWA 
or  So  are  combined  with  each  other,  under  the  same  meaning,  just 
as  Ut  and  Et  are.  The  next  article  in  Lye  is  "  GEA,  YEA,  Ita, 
"  Etiam,  sane,"  the  particle  of  Affirmation,  which  means  So  in 
This  manner;  and  here  the  explanatory  word  Ita  is  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  Id.  I  see,  likewise,  an  adjacent  term  GE,  Ye,  Vos; 
where  we  actually  find  a  Pronominal  part  of  Speech,  under  the 
idea,  as  I  imagine,  of  This — That — Such  a  Being.  I  find,  like- 
wise, Geac,  Item,  Quinetiam,  .which  is  a  compound  of  Gv=Ac. 
We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Greek  GE,  (re,  -aliis  vocibus 
fere  adnecti  solita,  certe ;  cum  pronominibus  Quidem. — K<*<  y& 

idem 
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idem  quod  ye,)  directly  connects  itself  with  the  Saxon  and  Gothic 
GE,  GA,  &c.  &c.  In  KAI  GE,  we  have  a  combination  of  similar 
terms.  My  German  Lexicographer  explains  OB  by  <c  Whether. 
"  OB  es  wahr  ist,  oder  nicht,  Whether  it  be  true  or  not. — Eben, 
<c  als  Ob,  Even  as  If;"  where  we  see,  that  Ob  and  If  precisely 
correspond  with  each  other.  Let.  us  mark  the  terms  Eben  and  Even, 
where  Eb  and  Ev  belong  likewise  to  the  Element  AB,  and  con- 
vey the  same  Radical  idea  as  Ob,  IF,  or  mean  'So,  In  This  Manner.' 
In  the  phrases  Eben  So  wohl,  (Germ.)  "  Even  So  well,"  Efen  SWA, 
(Sax.)  "Even  So,  Even  As,"  we  see  the  £6, Ev,  Ef,  in  Eben, Even, 
Efen,  used  in  their  genuine  sense  of  So — in  This  or  Such  a  manner. 
In  old  English,  EVEN  is  used  for  a  Fellow,  or  Such  a  person  as — 
Talis  Qualis,  Is  Qui,  Idem,  &c.  The  Grave-digger  says  in 
Hamlet,  "  And  the  more  pity  that  great  folks  should  have  coun- 
"  tenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more  than 
"  their  EVEN  Christians  ;"  on  which  the  Commentators  have  justly 
observed,  that  the  expression  means  Fellow  Christians. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  Gu,  GAU,  and  IF,  OB, 
IB  A,  &c.,  belong  to  separate  Elements,  conveying  a  similar  idea; 
and  that  GA=!F,  GA=ABAI,  are  the  compounds  of  GU  =  !F, 
GU=!BA,  &c.  This  conjecture  is  of  itself  probable ;  yet  we  shall 
have,  I  think,  little  cause  to  doubt  on  the  subject,  when  we 
learn,  that  IBA  and  IBAI  mean  in  Gothic,  Num.  Lye  interprets, 
likewise,  the  Gothic  JAU  by  'Num,'  and  JA  by 'Tea,  Sic.'  The  JAU 
and  JA  are  only  different  forms  of  GE,  GA,  &c.  I  have  used  the 
letter  J  in  this  case,  for  no  other  reason  but  to  shew,  that  in 
these  Gothic  words  an  initial  letter  has  been  adopted,  different 
in  form,  though  similar  in  power,  to  that  which  is  used  in  repre- 
senting GA.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  with  equal  justice  adopted  the 
letter  G,  in  expressing  the  same  word  JAU.  The  Gothic 
letter,  for  which  I  have  used  G,  is  similar  in  form  to  the 
Greek  r,  and  that,  for  which  I  have  used  J,  has  supplied 

the 
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the  form  of  our  English  G.  In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Dic- 
tionary, where  JA  is,  we  have  the  Gothic  Jabai,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  represented,  Gabai;  which  I  consider  to  be  JA=!BAI,  or 
JAU=!BAI.  In  the  same  column  we  have,  likewise,  JAH,  Et,  JAI, 
YEA,  Immo,  and  other  Gothic  words,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
compounds  of  JA,  JAH,  &c. ;  as  JAH=77ia,  Forsan,  3A=Inar,  Ibi, 
3A=Ind,  Illuc,  5A=Ins,  Ille.  In  the  next  column  we  have  JA=Inthro, 
Inde,  Jathau,  Utique,  which  Lye  conceives  to  be  a  compound,  and 
which,  as  he  thinks,  should  be  written  GA  Thah,  Sive,  or  JAH 
Thau,  as  it  is  in  the  Codex  Argenteus.  In  this  same  column, 
where  Iba  and  Ibai  are,  we  have  likewise  the  Gothic  Ibn,  Even. 
The  Iba  is  compounded  with  another  term  in  Niba,  or  N=Iba, 
Ni=Si,  as  the  same  Ni  is  with  Si.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
Latin  term  Ibi,  in  That  place,  which  has  the  same  Radical  mean- 
ing, as  Iba,  in  This  or  That  manner,  So.  Among  the  Gothic 
conjunctions  in  Manning's  Grammar,  we  have  Thau,  Gathau,  or 
GA  =  Thau,  which  he  explains  by  'Forsitan.'  The  Saxon  GE  is 
often  compounded  in  the  formation  of  particles,  as  GESE,  quasi 
GE=Ese,  YES,  Get,  Geta,  Tet,  which  1  conceive  to  be  Ge= A  T, 
GE=  A7a.  The  Etymologists  understand,  that  Te=*S,  Ge=*Se, 
belong  to  Tea,  the  Gothic  Ga,  Gai,  &c.,  the  Saxon  Gea,  &c.  &c. 
Again,  we  have  Hwter,  Ubi,  or  Where,  and  GE=Hweer,  Ubique, 
Hwanon,Unde,  GE=Hzvanon,  Undique,  &c.  &c.  Among  the  Gothic 
Conjunctions,  collected  in  Manning's  Grammar,  we  have  "Iba,  Ibai, 
"  Num,  Numquid,"  and  "Gabai,  Gau  ;  Si."  The  composition,  with 
the  prefix  GE,  is  of  great  extent;  and  many  words,  which  appear 
to  have  a  Radical  form,  are  compounds,  derived  from  this  source. 
Hence  we  have  T=0n,  r=Onder,  Ge-Ond,  (Sax.)  T=Ore,  T=Ear, 
G=Ear,  which  mean  Ge=Ere,  (JEre,  Sax.  &c.)  former,  or  Past  time, 
with  various  other  terms,  which  will  more  properly  fall  under 
consideration,  when  the  words,  with  which  GE  has  been  thus 
compounded,  shall  be  examined. 

We 
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We  have  seen  certain  Greek  Particles,  annexed  to  words, 
which  convey  the  idea  of  In — From — To,  &c. ;  and  which  I 
suppose  originally  to  have  signified  This  or  That.  I  have  shewn, 
on  a  former  occasion,  the* truth  of  my  hypothesis,  by  producing 
terms,  in  which  this  union  of  ideas  actually  exists.  We  shall  not 
wonder,  that  the  sense  expressed  by  these  Prepositions  is  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  when  we 
recollect,  that  such  a  sense  is  often  included  in  the  Noun  to 
which  it  relates,  as  Domum,  Domo,  '  To  and  From  Home.'  The 
Latin  DE,  and  the  English  To,  signified  originally,  as  I  imagine, 
the  same  as  THE  ;  and  when,  by  the  nature  of  the  proposition,  as 
c  I  come  THE  Church,  I  go  THE  Church,'  we  include  in  the 
Demonstrative  part  of  Speech  those  relations  of  Place,  expressed 
by  To  and  From,  or,  as  in  Latin,  DE,  we  shall  not  wonder, 
that  such  Demonstrative  terms  passed  into  words,  denoting 
such  relations. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  words  still  continue  to  retain  their 
original  notion ;  and  we  shall  marvel  to  note  that  acuteness  of  the 
mind  in  perceiving  the  union  of  certain  ideas,  by  which  it  again 
reverts  to  the  primitive  meaning  by  a  secondary  and  reflex  process, 
somewhat  different  from  the  former.  Thus  the  Preposition  DE, 
which  I  suppose  to  have  been  originally  a  Pronominal  or  Arti- 
cular part  of  Speech,  actually  possesses  in  that  state  a  Pronominal 
or  Articular  sense,  as  in  Latin,  or  it  may  be  said  to  pass  into  a 
Pronoun  or  Article,  as  in  French,  &c.  Thus  our  Pronoun  Some, 
as  used  in  such  expressions  as  "  Would  you  like  Some  of  the 
"  Wing,  or  Some  of  the  Leg,  of  the  fowl,"  might  be  expressed  in 
Latin  by  "  Utrum  mavis  DE  ala,  an  DE  poplitibus ; "  and  we  all 
know,  that  Some  in  French  and  Italian  is  expressed  by  DE,  with  or 
without  another  articular  pa/t  of  Speech.  "  Some,"  says  my  French 
Lexicographer,  "  either  expressed  or  understood,  answers  to  the 
"  French  words  Du,  DE  /',  DE  la,  DE  /',  DES,  and  DE,  as  Bread,  or 

3  N  "  Some 
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"  Some  Bread,  Du  Pain,  Some  Gold,  DE  /'or,  Some  Meat,  DE  la 
"  viande,  Some  Water,  DE  lean,  Some  Pears,  DES  Poirs, — Good 
"  Wine,  DE  bonne  vin."  In  many  cases,  so  mucli  is  the  DE 
conceived  to  have  passed  from  the  office  of  a  Preposition  to  the 
office  of  a  Pronoun,  that  a  Preposition  is  even  placed  before  it, 
as  c<  J'  ai  affaires  a  DES  gens  fort  honnetes."  The  Grammarians 
tell  us,  moreover,  "that  in  many  cases  either  of  these  two  parti- 
"  cles,  Du  or  Un,"  as  Chambaud  calls  them,  "  may  be  used," 
as  "  Ceux  qui  vont  sur  mer,  courent  Un  grand  danger,"  or 
"  DE  grands  dangers;"  and  by  some,  DE  is  directly  called  an 
Indefinite  Article.  The  Italians,  we  know,  use  Del,  Delia, 
in  the  same  manner,  as  Du,  DE  la,  &c.  &c.  Though  all 
this  is  familiar  to  every  one,  yet  no  one  has  seen  the  process, 
by  which  the  Preposition,  thus  applied,  has  reverted  to  its 
original  idea. 

The  true  sense  of  DE  appears  in  the  phrase  Sus^Que,  DE=Que, 
This  Place  and  That,  DE=Orsum,  &c.  &c.  I  have  shewn,  that 
the  explanatory  word  Su=A5",  together  with  Si=  AC,  SE=*C=Us, 
are  compounds,  as  likewise  SE  =  D,  or  SE=r,  Ci=  *S,  Ci=Tra, 
&c.  &c.  The  Etymologists  suppose,  that  Sed  or  Set  is  derived 
from  SE=ET,  which  comes  to  the  same  point.  The  French  So=Us 
and  SU  =  AA$",  and  the  Italian  So=A7ifo,  are  similar  compounds  to 
Su=A5,  &c. ;  and  we  see  the  simpler  form  of  these  words  in  the 
Italian  Su.  If  the  French  Su  =  A/Z  should  be  likewise  a  compound, 
the  process  of  composition  will  have  extended  through  a  wide 
sphere  indeed,  as  Sur  belongs  to  a  great  race  of  words,  to  be 
found  in  every  form  of  Speech.  On  this  point  I  shall  not  venture 
to  propose  an  opinion  in  the  present  state  of  our  discussion.  In 
the  Italian  Giu,  Below,  and  CIA,  Already,  we  have  other  forms  ; 
and  to  this  latter  term  directly  belongs  the  JA,  in  D<?=JA,  of  the 
French.  These  terms  denote  merely  This  or  That  Spot.  \Ve 
might  imagine,  that  GOK,  in  the  phrase  "  Sometime  Agoe>"  be- 
longed 
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longed  to  JA,  GIA,  if  it  did  not  appear  to  connect  itself  directly 
with  Go,  the  verb  of  motion,  which  belongs  to  the  form  GE, 
(I>,  Terra,)  CE,  (Celt.)  the  Earth,  &c. 

To  the  Latin  DE  are  acknowledged  to  belong  the  terms  in 
modern  Languages,  Di,  DA,(ltal.)  DE,  (Span,  and  French,)  £c. ; 
to  which  we  must  add  the  Celtic  terms,  as  Do,  (Irish,  Gal.)  &c.  &c. 
Let  us  mark,  in  DE=Que,  the  congenial  term  Que  added;  and 
observe,  moreover,  that  DE,  in  this  sense,  coincides  with  the 
German  BA,  There,  and  with  THE  in  the  English  compound 
THE  =  *Re,  quasi  TnE=Here.  The  Etymologists  justly  refer  the 
Latin  DE  to  Di  and  Dis,  the  particles  of  Separation.  The  Dr, 
Dis,  mean  '  This  or  That  place  or  thing,'  in  opposition  to  another 
place  or  thing,  as  '  I  Dissent — I  think  in  This  Manner, — Di=F/Wo, 
'  I  place  in  This  place,'  as  distinguished  from  another.  The  Di  =  AS 
is  a  compound.  I  have  suggested,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Two, 
and  its  parallel  terms  Duo,  (Lat.  Gr.)  ZWEI,  (Germ.)  &c.,  have  a 
similar  meaning  of  This  or  That  person,  in  opposition  or  addition 
to  another;  and  thus  we  see,  how  Di  and  Duo  coincide.  Twi  =  ACE 
is  a  similar  compound  to  Di=  AS.  In  the  Galic  Dialect  of  the 
Celtic,  DA,  Dis,  mean  Two;  which  perhaps  more  directly  bring 
us  to  the  Di — Dis  of  the  Latins.  While  I  am  examining  the 
word  DA  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  I  see  DAE,  "  A  Man,  A 
"  Person,"  where  we  have  the  original  idea ;  and  I  find,  likewise. 
DA,  the  preposition  If. 

I  suspect,  that  the  names  for  the  numbers  from  One  to  Ten 
were  most  of  them  originally  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech, 
denoting  simply  This  or  That.  The  name  for  One,  under  the 
Radicals  AN,  AS,  as  ONE,  EN-OS,  (Evo?,)  -Eis,  (E;?,)  are  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  this  idea.  A  similar  idea  is  annexed  to 
Three,  and  its  parallels  Tres,  Treis,  (T^j,)  Thrie,  (Sax.)  Drei, 
(German,)  Tri,  (Welsh,  Galic,)  &c.,  which  must  be  referred  to 
the  compound  Celtic  terms  produced  in  a  former  page,  Z)A  =Ar, 

"By. 
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"By,  Through,  Whose,  Whereof,"  Tar,  "Beyond,  Out  of,"  as 
Mr.  Shaw  explains  them,  which  in  other  Dialects  of  the  Celtic 
appear  under  the  forms  Tre,  Tro,  Tres ;  to  which  we  must  refer 
the  Latin  Tra,  Tro,  in  In-Tra,  In-Tro,  7ra=*Ns,  &c.  These 
terms  mean  simply  This — or  That — Place,  as  in  the  English 
Th*=Ere,  which  is  precisely  the  same  compound.  Thus,  One, 
Two,  Th*  =  *Reet  mean  the  same  as  AN,  or  One,  (Such  a  person,) 
THE,(Th  A=Is  other  person,)  THE=HERE,  or  'That  TH=£RE  person.' 
Adjacent  to  Dar,  Through,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary*  we  have 
Dara,  Second,  which  certainly  belongs  to  Dar.  The  terms  for 
Three  have  a  similar  idea,  under  another  form.  In  Tres,  Treis, 
(T^E/?,)  we  have  an  additional  compound,  TA=AR=AS  ;  and  we  find 
the  same  form  in  the  Celtic  Tres,  Beyond,  and  more  unequivocally 
in  the  Irish  T*=Air=Is,  Beyond.  Tr=Is,  (Lat.)  and  Thr=Ice,  (Eng.) 
are  similar  compounds.  The  number  Six  will  be  considered 
on  another  occasion. 

We  shall  surely  not  doubt,  that  the  English  TO  is  nothing  but 
the  Article  THE,  under  another  form,  "  I  go  THE  London,"  "THE- 
"Rome,"  CI  go  TO  London,'  'TO  Rome.'  The  term  signifying  THE 
or  This,  and  That,  Place,  Thing,  or  Time,  by  way  of  distinction, 
as  the  Spot — Action — or  Time,  to  which  any  thing  tends,  especially 
under  certain  circumstances  of  the  Place  or  Thing  so  specified, 
naturally  receives  the  sense  which  we  express  by  TO.  We  shall 
see  the  genuine  idea  of  TO  more  fully,  when  it  is  applied  to  Timej 
and  especially  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Present  Time.  When  we 
say,  "I  will  come  TO  you  TO-Morrow,"  we  perceive,  in  "TO  you," 
an  application  of  the  word,  which  appears,  on  the  first  view, 
remote  from  the  sense  of  THE,  or  This — That;  but  in  the  phrase 
"  TO-Morrow,"  we  approach  nearer  to  the  meaning,  and  we  see, 
that  the  substitution  of  THE  for  TO  would  not  affect  the  sense, 
I  will  come  To  You — TO  or  THE  Morrow.  But  when  we  say, 
I  will  come  To  Tou—TO-Night,  we  see,  that  the  latter  TO  directly 

coincides 
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coincides  with  the  sense  of  This,  '  I  will  come  70  You,  TO  or 
'  This  Night.'     When  TO   is   applied  to  the  Infinitive  Mood,  it 
signifies  precisely  the  same  as  THE,  as   '  TO  Write — TO  Speak,' 
means  'THE  action  of  Writing — Speaking,'  &c.     It  has  been  fre- 
quently   remarked,  that    the  use  of  the  Greek  TO,  (To,)  before 
the  Infinitive  Mood,   TO  Grafein,  TO  Legein,  (To  y^w,  teyetv,') 
resembles  that  of  the  English  TO,  at  which  we  shall  now  not 
wonder,  when  we  have  learnt,  that  they  both  signify  the  same — 
THE.      In   Provincial   Dialects,  Norfolk,  &c.,  TO  means  THE  or 
This,  as  applied   to  Time,  as  '  The  apples  ripen  kite  TO  Tear,' 
for  This  Year,   or  THE  present  Year.      In   Saxon,  TO  is  applied 
to  Time  in  general,  as  we  might  use  THE,  and  sometimes  This, 
as  TO  Niht,  "An  (hanc)  vesperam,"  says  Lye — TO  Mfen,  "An 
"  vesperam,"  THE  Evening,  &c. ;    and  in  this  Language  they  use 
"  TO  Morgen,"  THE  Morning,  either  for  This  Morning,  or  TO- 
Morrozv,  or,  as  we  should  say,  THE  Morrow.    Let  us  mark  the  use 
of  the  Latin  AD,  which  for  the  same  reason  coincides  with  the 
sense  of  Is — ID,  Hie,  &c.  as  '  Ea,  Hac  vespera.'     The  Etymolo- 
gists produce  the  parallel  terms    for  TO,  as   the  Saxon  To,  the 
Belgic   Te,   Tot,   Toe,  and  the  German   Zw.     The  German  Zu   is 
applied  to  Time  in  the  same  manner,  as  'Zu  Nacht,  At  Night,  THE 
'Night.'    The  Greek  DE,  (Ae,)  as  we  have  seen,  is  used  in  a  sense 
corresponding  with  TO,  when  it  is   applied  to  Place,  as  Agoren= 
DE,    Klisien=Dv,  Oika=T)E,    Domon=DE,   (A^o^i/o^,   K.Xi<rniv$e,   OataXe, 
AojwwJe.)  '  TO  the  Assembly,  TO  the  Tent,  TO  one's  home,'  &c. 
But   in   the    phrase  OW=DE    Domon=DE,  (A<p«csro  OvSs  Ao^o/o^,)  we 
have  DE  at  once  used  as  TO,  and  connected  with  a  kindred  part 
of  Speech,  the  Pronoun  On,  (O,)  corresponding  with  THE,  as  on 
other  occasions  O  DE,  7b/os=DE,  (O  AE,  Toio/rfe,)  &c. 

TO,  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  when  it  is  written  Too, 
unequivocally  presents  to  us  the  original  idea  of  the  Intensive 
Part  of  Speech,  THE  —  This  —  That,  by  way  of  eminence  or 

distinction, 
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distinction,  as  '  Too  Much— Too  Little,  as  THE  or  That  (Ex- 
'  cessive)  Abundance — Deficiency.'  The  Saxons  and  Germans  use 
TO  and  Zu  in  the  same  manner,  as  TO  Micel,  Nimis  Multum, 
TO  Lytel,  Nimis  parvus,  Zu  viel,  &c.  TO  is  used  in  Saxon  as 
a  prefix  to  verbs,  either  in  its  sense  of  Ad,  or  intensively, 
as  TO-Asendan,  Mittere,  TO-Asettan,  Apponere,  TO-B^dan,  Ad- 
precari,  &c.,  and  TO-Breecan,  Disrumpere,  TO-Brysan,  Conterere. 
In  Gothic  we  have,  likewise,  TO-Briggan,  Adferre.  This  use 
of  TO  was  common  in  old  English,  and  is  to  be  found  in 

Shakspeare  : 

"  Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 

«  And,  Fairy-like,  TO-Pinch  the  unclean  Knight." 

(Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,    A.  V.  S.  4.) 

On  which  Mr. Tyrwhitt  has  observed,  "This  use  of  TO,  in  com- 
"  position  with  verbs,  is  very  common  in  Gower   and  Chaucer, 
"  but  must  have  been  rather  antiquated  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 
"  See  Gower,  De  Confessione  Amantis,  B.  4.  fol.  7. 
"  All  TO-fore  is  myn  araie." 

And  Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1169. 

" Mouth  and  nose  TO-broke." 

And  Mr.  Steevens  adds,  "  This  use  of  the  preposition  TO  was 
"  not  entirely  antiquated  in  our  Author's  time.  See  Spenser, 
«'  B.  IV.  c.  7.  B.  V.  c.  8."  And  Mr.  Malone  produces  likewise  the 
following  passage  from  Milton : 

"  Were  all  TO-ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd."     (Comus,  j.  380.) 

Tickell  altered  the  word  To  to  Too;  and  this  alteration,  though  it 
arose  from  an  ignorance  of  our  ancient  Language,  is  at  once, 
we  see,  both  right  and  wrong. 

I  have  referred,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  numeral  Two  to  the 
same  idea  of  THE,  This,  or  That,  in  opposition  to  One,  conveying 
a  similar  notion  of  This  or  That,  AN,  &c.  We  know,  that  Two 
assumes  various  forms,  as  Tu,  Twa,  (Sax.)  Zwei,  (Germ.)  Duo, 

(Lat. 
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(Lat.  and  Gr.)  &c.  &c.  &c.  Twice  Twixt,  Be-Twixt,  Twain, 
Twin,  are  acknowledged  to  be  compounds  from  Two.  I  have 
supposed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  Secund  in  Secund-us 
belongs  to  the  Saxon  Twcegen  or  Tuegen,  which  the  Etymologists 
justly  produce  as  the  parallel  term  to  Twain.  The  present  form 
of  the  parallel  German  word  to  Twain  is  Zween ;  and  if  this  had 
appeared  under  its  due  original  form,  we  should  have  had  Zwegen, 
or,  as  it  might  have  been,  /SWEGEN,  which  brings  us,  we  see, 
still  nearer  to  SECUND-MS,  (Lat.)  SEGUNDO,  (Span.)  &c.  &c.  We 
have  seen,  (p.  415.)  that  SE=OTHER  is  the  Saxon  term  for  the 
'  Second,'  where  the  SE  is  the  Article.  In  the  term  DE=UTER-<W, 
we  hardly  can  decide,  whether  Dt  belongs  to  Duo,  (Auo,)  Two,  or 
THE  ;  but  in  THA  =ATER-OJ,  (Qure^,}  we  have  the  Articular  part 
of  Speech  To,  (To,)  THE  ;  and  here  again  we  see,  how  the  ideas 
of  THE  and  Two  pass  into  each  other.  In  German,  the  word  for 
Doubt  is  ZwEi/e7,  from  ZVVEI,  Two;  and  this  might  lead  us  to 
conjecture,  that  Du  =  ABium,  Dou=Bt,  is  derived- from  Duo.  The 
BA  or  Bi  in  this  word  may  belong  to  the  B,  and  its  cognates 
M,  F,  in  Bi=linguis,  Bi  =  AS,  Bo=Th,  auvo,  &c.  (Ap<pu.)  The  term 
Tvfi-Light  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Two,  "  TWEO,  Twi, 
"  Dubinin,"  and  Light.  Hence  we  have  the  Di  in  Di=Luculum. 
The  Etymologists  suppose,  that  TWINE  belongs  to  Twain;  and  if 
so,  surely  TWIST  must  belong  to  the  form  of  TWICE.  The 
English  TV  is  adjacent  to  Two,  and,  as  we  should  imagine, 
must  be  derived  from  it  for  the  same  reason.  If  that  should  be 
so,  DEO,  (Aeu,  Ligo,)  must  be  referred  to  Duo,  (Auo.)  The 
English  Twenty,  with  its  parallels  Twentig,  (Sax.)  &c.,  is  Twain 
and  Ty  or  Tig,  Ten,  DEc-em,  Delta,  (Aex«);  and  it  does  not  come 
from  the  Latin  Viginti,  as  the  Etymologists  imagine.  The  Latin 
Viginti  is  quasi  Bis=Denus,  Zehen,  &c.  The  Greek  term  DAIO, 
(AOMW,  Di=Vido,}  might  belong  to  Duo,  (Lat.  and  Gr.  Auo,)  Two, 
&c. ;  but  on  this  point  some  difficulties  occur. 

For 
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For  the  same  reason,  that  Zu,  To,  or  Too,  have  an  intensive 
signification,  so  have  the  corresponding  particles  in  Greek,  DA, 
ZA,  (A«,  z«,)  the  same  intensive  force.  In  our  ordinary  Greek 
Vocabularies,  we  have  "A«.  Particula  inseparabilis,  augens  signi- 
"  ficationem  vocum,  quibus  componitur;  v.  gr.  Aa<rx<o?,  ex  Aa  et 
"  2x<a,  Umbra ;  et  Aaipo^oj,  Caedis  admodum  avidus,  ex  A«  et  Qovos, 
"  Caedes." — "  Zu.  Particula  inseparabilis,  augens  significationem, 
'.'  ut  ZearXovTos,  Valde  dives,  ZapAeyijf,  Vehementer  ardens.  Non 
"  tamen  semper."  The  succeeding  word  to  ZA,(Z«,)  is  Zaballein, 
(Zct@ct\\etv,  e%KTrctTctv,  Decipere,  putatur  esse  a  Aia@ctXXen, )  which  the 
Lexicographers*  suppose  to  be  put  for  Diaballein.  Whether  this 
be  the  case,  I  shall  not  stop  to  enquire.  Let  us  note,  however, 
the  Greek  DIA,  (A<a,)  which  is  only  another  form  of  the  English 
To  and  the  German  Zu,  &c.  As  applied  to  Time,  we  have  A<a 
Jtvrefiou  erovg — A«*  r^trov  erov$,  "  Altero  Quoque  Anno,  Tertio  Quoque 
"  Anno,  At  the  second,  third  year,  At  every  second,  third,"  A^apevcs 
TS  xou  AIA  TeAouj  TOUTO  eTrepafTUfctro,  "  Ab  initio  usque  Ad  finem 
"  testatus  est,  From  the  beginning  TO  the  End."  We  here  see, 
that  DIA,  in  DIA  telous,  (A<a  reAouf,)  precisely  corresponds 
with  TO;  and  so  the  Saxons  say,  'TO  his  Ende,  Ad  ejus  finem/ 
Let  us  mark,  how  the  Latins  express  this  sense  of  DIA,  (A/a,) 
by  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech,  Altero — Quoque.  In  Quo=Que 
we  have  the  sense  of  THE — THE — This — That;  and  let  us  mark, 
moreover,  the  term  AD,  which  is  ID.  Among  the  interpretations 
of  DIA,  (A<«,)  in  our  Vocabularies,  we  have  In,  Ob;  and  these 
two  Latin  prepositions  are  given  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  as  the 
senses  of  the  Saxon  TO.  Our  Lexicographers  tell  us,  that  DTA, 
(A<a,)  denotes  "  Vehementiam  aut  Excellentiam;"  and  thus  it 
agrees  with  the  sense  of  To,  or  Too,  and  Zu.  It  likewise  de- 
notes in  composition,  Diversitatem,  as  Anx<rxs^u,  Dispergo,  which 
agrees  with  the  sense  of  TO  in  the  Saxon  TQ=Brcecan,  Disrum- 
pere,  TO^Brysan,  Conterere,  and  with  that  of  the  Latin  Di 
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and  Di=^,  as  in  Di=Spergere,  and  with  the  sense  of  Two,  Duo, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Thus  Di,  Di=*S,  and  DIA,  (A<a,)  may  under 
one  point  of  view  be  considered  only  as  different  forms  of  Two, 
Twi  =  ACE.  The  Greek  DC7=  A£  (Av?,)  belongs  perhaps  to  Di, 
Di  =  A6',  &c.  The  Lexicographers  describe  the  senses  of  Di, 
Di=*S,  and  DU=AS,  (Auj,)  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Greek  Dus,  (Auj,)  is  explained  by  "  Particula  inseparabilis  notans 
"  in  compositione  segre,  difficulter ;  Male,  Infeliciter.  In  sive 
"  Non,  velut  a.  Privativum; —  Intensionem,  vel  a  tirirotTMov,  valde," 
&c.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  Di  and  D.ts  by  "  Modo  Negationem 
"  notant,  ut  Diffido,  Non  fido  : — Modo  diversitatem  : — Modo  di- 
"  visionem  : — Modo  auget  significationem,  ut  Discaveo,  i.  e.  Valde 
"  caveo: — Modo  idem  est  quod  Male,  ut  Dispereo,  i.e.  Male 
"  pereo."  Our  Lexicographer  has  justly  expressed  the  use  of 
these  terms ;  though  he  has  negligently  passed  from  the  plural 
to  the  singular  in  his  explanation. — On  considering  the  Greek 
DIA,  (A<«,)  in  its  senses  of  Diversity — Vehemence  or  Excellence, 
and  as  a  Preposition  Ad,  we  see  how  it  agrees  with  the  different 
uses  of  Two,  Too,  and  To. 

We  have  seen  in  what  various  manners  the  Pronominal  part 
of  Speech,  the  French  QUE,  has  been  used  as  a  Conjunction  ;  and 
a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  Particles, 
under  the  form  SA,  T  \  &c.  and  other  forms,  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  the  Articular  or  Pronominal  part  of  Speech, 
THE,  &c.,  will  fully  unfold  the  various  purposes,  to  which  De- 
monstrative terms  may  be  applied.  I  have  shewn  Tn=Ax  to  be 
a  compound,  quasi  THE=AT;  and  THA=AT  is  used,  we  know, 
as  a  Demonstrative  and  Relative  Pronoun,  and  as  a  Conjunction. 
In  Gothic,  SA,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  Article  ;  and  it  means 
"  Hie,  Qui,"— SA  SAEI,  "Is  Qui."  In  Saxon,  SE  is  the  Article, 
and  means  '  Ille,  Qui.'  The  same  term  SE  means  likewise  EST. 
SEO  in  Saxon  is  used  as  the  Article  for  all  genders ;  and  it  denotes 
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Hie,  Qui,  &c. ;  and  SEO  is  moreover  used  as  a  verb  for  Sum,  Es, 
Est,  &c.  The  Saxon  THA  is  the  article,  used  in  various  cases 
for  THE;  and  it  means  likewise  Hie,  Jlle,  Iste,  Qui.  In  a  separate 
place,  Lye  produces  THA,  to  which  he  gives  the  following  senses  : 
"Turn,  Tune, — Quum,  Quando, —  Quandoquidem. — Dum,  Do- 
"  nee. — THA,  Tune,  Quum,"  &c.  THE,  in  Saxon,  is  the  Article 
corresponding  with  THE,  and  it  means  likewise  THEE,  the  Pro- 
noun of  the  second  person.  It  denotes,  moreover,  Is,  Jste,  Qui, 
and  likewise  "Quod,  Quam. — Ut, — An,  Sive,  Vel,  Aut,"  &c.  An 
adjacent  word  to  this  Saxon  term  is  THE  A,  Though,  where  we 
have  a  simpler  form  of  Tno  =  Ugh.  We  have  ;seen,  that  in  Saxon 
Than  is  an  article  in  the  Dative  and  Ablative  singular,  and  it  is 
used,  as  Thonne  is,  for  'Quam, — Tune; — Quum,  Turn.'  To  these 
words  belong  Thenand  Than,  which  are  compounds,  quasi  THE=A7V, 
THA=AA^,  as  I  have  before  shewn.  Lye  interprets  Thonne,  by 
"Tune,  Turn, — Quando,  Quum, —  Quomodo. — Quam;"  and  he 
produces  a  passage,  in  which  Thonne  is  at  once  used  in  various 
senses.  "Tha  Welan  beoth  hliseadigran  and  leoftselran  THONNE 
"  THONNE  hie  mon  selth.  THONNE  hie  beon  THONNE  hie  mon 
"  gadrath  and  healt. — Divitias  erunt  splendidiores  et  magis  aesti- 
"  mabiles  Tune  Cum,  illas  homo  diffundit,  Quam  illae  sunt  Cum  ipsas 
"  homo  colligit  et  retinet."  The  different  modes,  in  which  this 
word  is  used  under  the  same  form,  will  shew  us  to  what  various 
purposes  the  same  idea  may  be  applied,  when  it  passes  into 
terms,  appearing  under  a  variety  of  forms,  in  order  to  mark  dif- 
ferent turns  of  meaning,  annexed  to  that  original  notion.  Let  us 
note  the  explanatory  word  Tune,  which  I  have  shewn  to  belong 
to  Thonne,  &c. ;  and  let  us  note,  moreover,  Cum  or  Quum,  and 
Quam,  which  belong  to  each  other  from  the  same  union  of  ideas, 
as  that  which  exists  in  Thonne.  In  Gothic,  Than  is  the  Article  in 
the  Accusative  case,  and  it  means  likewise  "Cum,  Quando,  Turn, 
"  Tune.  Autem,  Verot"  &c.  We  see,  that  Quum,  Quam,  have  the 
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Accusative  forms  Quern,  Quam,  for  the  same  reason.  THY  in 
Saxon  is  used  for  all  cases  of  the  Article  and  Pronoun,  "  Usurpatur 
"  pro  omnibus  casibus  Articuli  et  Pronominis,  prascipue  vero  pro 
"  Ablativo  singulari,"  says  Lye  ;  and  he  explains  it  likewise  by 
"Quum,  Ouando; — Turn; — Ouandoquidem,  Ouando,  Siquidem  ;  — 
"  Quamvis,  Licet. — Ideo. — Ouare,  Ouapropter,"  &c.  &c.  I  shall 
not  pursue  my  illustration  of  this  subject  to  a  greater  extent;  as 
1  have  already,  I  trust,  both  here  and  through  the  whole  progress 
of  my  discussion,  produced  abundance  of  such  evidence,  which 
every  where  presents  itself  for  the  support  of  my  Hypothesis. 

Under  the  same  form  as  the  Saxon  SEO,  the  Article,  we  have 
SEO,  Oculi  acies,  and  SEO,  the  Sea.  We  shall  now  understand, 
that  SEE  and  SEA  mean  That  or  THE  remarkable  object,  and  are 
derived  from  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech.  The  word  SEE  is 
used  in  its  original  meaning  in  the  Imperative  sense.  In  Ger- 
man, SIEHE  is  familiarly  used  with  this  turn  of  meaning  annexed 
to  the  Interjection,  "SEE,  lo !  behold!  SIEHE  Da!  look  There! 
"  SIEHE  Zu,  take  Heed;"  where,  in  its  union  with  Da,  There, 
(which  directly  belongs  to  the  article  DIE,  The,}  and  Zu,  cor- 
responding with  the  English  To,  we  see  the  idea  from  which  it 
is  derived,  and  the  terms  to  which  it  relates,  as  I  have  shewn, 
that  Zu  and  To  belong  to  THE.  The  Etymologists  produce  the 
parallel  terms  to  SEE  in  other  Languages,  as  Seon,  (Sax.)  &c., 
Sien,  (Belg.)  Sehen,  Videre,  Sie,  Siehe,  Ecce,  (Germ.)  as  Skinner 
explains  them,  Saihzvan,  (Goth.)  See,  (Dan.)  and  the  Greek 
Seaomai,  and  Theaomai,  (^»o^ou,JEo\.Qexo^xt,  Video.)  The  parallel 
terms  to  SEA  produced  by  the  Etymologists  are  S<e,  (Sax.)  See, 
(Germ.)  See,  Zee,  (Belg.)  Soe,  (Dan.)  Sio,  (Swed.)  Saiws, 
(Goth.)  &c.  The  Greek  SE=aomai,  and  Tnz=aomai,  (2,eaopxi,  flLo\. 
0E&0/UCU,  Video,)  must  be  referred  to  SEE,  as  we  shall  all  agree ; 
and  we  observe  the  true  form  of  these  words  in  THEA,  (0ea, 
Spectaculum.)  In  the  English  Si  =  *ght,  and  its  parallel  terms 
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ge-Si=Cht,  we  have  an  addition,  arising  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Language,  in  the  formation  of  substantives. 

The  particle  EC  in  Latin  is  nothing  but  another  form  of  Hie; 
and  it  is  applied  in  its  due  place,  when  it  is  added  to  Pronouns, 
as  Ec=Quis.      It  has  a  similar  meaning  in  Ec=O,  which  is  nothing 
but  HIC=CE — This — or  That  remarkable  object.      Let  us  note  the 
term  CE,  bearing  the  same  sense,  and  belonging  to  the  form  C  A, 
with  the  breathing  after  the  Radical  Consonant,  as  in  SEE.      I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  CE  and    SEE  directly  belong  to  each  other, 
but  that  they  convey  a  similar  idea,  and  are   derived   ultimately 
from  the  same  source.      It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  perpetually  to  remark,  how  these  Pronouns  are  combined 
with  each  other;   and  we  accordingly  see  Ecce,  under  its  original 
relations,  in  the  following  compounds  ;  Eccillam,  Eccistam,  Eccum, 
Eccos,    for   EC=CE-|  Ilium,   Tstam,    Eum,  Eos.      In   the  compound 
Ecastor,or  Ec=Cas/or,  the  EC  is  not  derived  from  JEdes,  but  belongs 
to  EC  the  Demonstrative  Particle  or  Adjective,  '  Hie  Castor!' — 
"  Per    Hunc  vel   Eum    Castorem."     We    shall  now    understand, 
that  the  Particle  EN    belongs    to   the   Element    AN,  bearing  the 
same  sense   of   This  or  That — 'Mark   That  distinguished  object.' 
The  Etymologists  refer  EC,  when  combined  with  Quis,  to  Et,  or 
to  the  Greek  Eeken,  (HKEV  Poet,   pro  Hi/,)  rather,  says  Martinius, 
than  from  En,  to  which  EC  in  Ecce  is  referred.      Under  En,  the 
Etymologists    justly    produce    the    Greek    EENI,  (Hi//,)     and     the 
Hebrew  |n  HN,  terms   bearing  the  same  meaning,  This  or  That. 
Martinius  observes   under  EN,  after  having  produced  this  deriva- 
tion,   "  Posset    referri  ad  Em,  id   est,   Eum,  quod    et   Im."     He 
observes  under  these  words,  "  Em,    Im,  id  est,  Eum,  ex  Emem, 
"  q.  eum  eum  Hesych.  a  CCVTCV,  avTyv."      We  shall  now  understand, 
that  the  Latin  HEM,  the  interjection,  is  significant,  and  means  This  ! 
or   That  person  !    EUM  !    EAM  !    The  Greek   EENI   is  sometimes 
combined   with   Ide,  as   Eenide,  (Hvde,    Ecce,)  which  the  Lexico- 
graphers 
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graphers  suppose  to  be  for  Enide  from  Eneido,  (EW&  ab 
This  union  of  the  Demonstrative  Een,  (Hi/,)  with  Ide,  (i<Je,)  might 
suggest  to  us,  that  IDE  has  possibly  the  same  sense  as  EC,  This 
or  That,  See  This  or  That,  and  that  the  Greek  verb  for  Seeing, 
EIDO,  (Ei$w,  Video,)  is  derived  from  this  source.  I  have  given  a 
different  origin  in  another  place.  In  the  Latin  v-lveo,  the  labial 
breathing  has  assumed  a  Consonant  form  ;  and  from  this  form 
the  terms  in  modern  Languages  are  derived,  Visible,  (Eng.  and 
Fr.)  &c.  &c.  In  Persian,  \ve  have  a  combination  of  the  two  Ele- 
ments AN  and  AC,  as  Udjl  IN=AK,  Behold,  which  is  a  compound 
of  ^j!  AIN,  or  o!  AN,  This,  That,  and  i_£j  IK  or  YAK,  One. 

If  the  Reader  should  imagine,  that  in  my  conjecture  respecting 
the  original  meaning  of  EN,  as  denoting  This  or  That,  I  have 
been  influenced  by  the  desire  o£  supporting  a  favourite  Hypo- 
thesis ;  he  will  be  instantly  relieved  from  this  suspicion,  when  he 
examines  the  parallel  Hebrew  word  to  which  the  Etymologists 
have  referred  us.  The  Hebrew  run  HNH,  is  a  Pronoun,  which 
means  These  or  Those,  and  as  a  particle,  "See,  lo,  behold  —  and 
"  Hither,  Thither."  Here  we  have  the  precise  union  of  ideas 
supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  Taylor,  under  fn  HN,  as  the 
particle  of  Demonstration,  observes,  that  it  signifies  likewise  cc  If, 
"  Whether,  Or."  Mr.  Parkhurst  produces  the  same  interpretation 
as  the  Chaldee  sense,  ocurring  in  Daniel  and  Ezra;  and  remarks, 
moreover,  that  it  is  perhaps  corrupted,  like  the  "  Greek  Av,  E«i/, 
"  Hi/,  from  the  Hebrew  DN  AM."  We  shall  now  understand,  that 
the  Greek  AN,  EAN,  EEN,  (Av,  E»v,  Hi/,)  If,  have  precisely  the 
same  meaning,  and  denote  In  This  —  That  manner  —  Such,  So,  &c., 
'Should  the  thing  be  So  and  So,  I  should  be  glad,'  —  '  So  you  would 
'  grant  me  this  request,  I  should  be  glad  ;'  where  we  see  how  the 
sense  of  If  is  connected  with  This  or  That.  I  have  shewn,  that 
the  Latin  Si  belongs  to  the  English  and  German  So,  which  my 
Lexicographer  in  the  first  sense  explains  by  That,  and  in  another, 
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by  "So,  If,  If  So  be,  If  So  be  That,  &c.  &c.  Thus,  O  r<  AN 
•7rAeoi>  yevrio-eTat  prfe  ev,  "  Quicquid  dicas,  amplius  net  nihil,"  may  be 
translated  by  'What  SO  ever  you  should  say,  nothing  more  will 
'  be  effected.'  In  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Relative  Of,  O, 
accompanied  by  EAN  and  AN,  (Eai>,  AJ>,)  is  frequently  translated 
by  Who,  or  WhatSo  ever— "What  So  ever"  (O  EAN,.OE^,)  "thou 
"  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  Whatsoever" 
(O  EAN,  O  Eav,)  "  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
"  heaven."  (Matt.xvi.  19.)  And  again,  in  the  same  chapter,  "For 
"  Who  So  ever"  (Os-Ax,  O?  Av,}  "  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it : 
"and  Who  So  ever"  (Os-Ax,  Of  Av,}  "will  lose  his  life  for  my 
"sake  shall  find  it."  (ver.  25.)  "  WJw  So  shall  receive — Who  So 
"  shall  offend,"  (Os  EAN,  Of  Exv,  O  d'  AN,  O  S'Av,  Matt,  xviii.  5,  6.) 
The  Greek  INA,  (ivx,  Ut,)  we  now  understand,  when  used  as  a 
Conjunction,  has  the  same  sense  of  That.  Thus  we  see,  how 
AN,  EAN,  EEN,  (AV,  Exv,  Uv,  Si,)  INA,  (iv«,  Ut,)  EN,  (EV,  In,  Pro,E/f, 
In,  quum  significat  irt  locum,)  and  EN,  (EV,  Unum,)  belong  to  each 
other.  We  have  here  the  same  relations  under  the  Element 
AN,  which  I  shew  to  exist  in  the  Element  ACA,  ADA,  &c.  CA, 
DA ,  &c.  We  shall  instantly  acknowledge  the  relation  of  Eis 
and  EN,  (E<?,  Ad,  et  EV,  In,  Ad,)  to  Eis,  En,  (E;?,  Ev,  Unus,  Unum,) 
One,  This  or  That  Person  or  thing,  just  as  I  suppose  AD  to  belong 
to  ID. 

We    have    seen,    that  the   Greek    SEA=omai,  and   THEA=omat, 
(Ztaoftou,  ALol.  Qeocopott,  Video,)  belong  to  SEE,  which  I   suppose  to 
be  attached  to  the  Articular  part  of  Speech  under  this  form,  as 
the  Saxon  and  Gothic  SE,  SA,  &c.  and  To,  THE,  (Gr.  Eng.)  &c. 
It  will  now  be  understood,  likewise,  that  THEA,  (0£a,  Spectaculum 
Q£«,  Dea,)  the  Spectacle,  and  the  Goddess,  convey  the  same  idea 
of  THE — object;  and  thus   we  should  conjecture,  that  in  THEA, 
(0ea,)  and  DEA,  we  have  the  original  form,  and  that  in  THE=OS 
(0tof,)  DE=M$,  the  os  and   us  are  derived  from  the  construction  of 
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the  Language.  In  DIA  and  ZEU,  we  should  suppose  the  true 
form  to  exist;  but  in  Zeus,  (Zw,  Jupiter,)  the  simple  form  does 
not  appear.  In  Si=os,  (S<aj,  Deus,  Dor.  pro  QsoS,}  we  have  the  S, 
as  in  SE\-omai,  (Seao/*a'.)  The  Greek  THEIA,  (&ttct,  Amita, 
Matertera,)  means  an  Aunt,  as  denoting  THE — distinguished  per- 
sonage; and  hence  we  have,  under  the  same  form,  THEI=OS,  (Qetos, 
Divintis,  ad  Deum  pertinens,  ©<•«>?,  Patris  vel  matris  frater,  avun- 
culus,  patruus,)  THE — Divine  personage,  and  THE — Honoured 
personage,  the  Uncle,  &c.  In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  among 
the  terms  for  Deus  in  Lhuyd,  are  Dyu,  Deu,  Due,  Dia;  and  we  all 
remember  the  terms  in  modern  Languages,  Dieu,  &c.  There  is 
however  some  difficulty  respecting  these  words,  which  must  be 
explained  on  another  occasion. 

We  shall  all  agree,  that  among  the  various  ideas,  from  which 
the  term  for  God  might  be  derived,  the  name  of  Father; — the  word 
of  reverence,  would  probably  supply  an  important  source.  Those, 
who  have  written  on  the  Theory  of  Languages,  have  imagined, 
that  Infantine  Sounds  have  afforded  some  of  the  original  materials 
of  Human  Speech.  Hence,  as  they  say,  the  Labial  sounds  Ab, 
Ap,  Pa,  Pa,  Ma,  Ma,  first  uttered  by  Infants,  have  supplied  the 
names  for  Father  and  Mother,  through  a  great  variety  of  Lan- 
guages, as  Abu,  Vbba,  &c.  &c.  &c.  (Arabic,  Heb.  &c.  &c.)  Mama, 
Papa,  &c.,  and  P\=Ter,  Y^Ther,  Mo^Ther,  &c.  &c.  But  not 
only,  say  they,  have  the  Labial  sounds  supplied  these  names,  but 
the  sounds  of  the  neighbouring  organ,  the  Teeth,  or  the  Dental 
Letters  T,  &c.,  have  likewise  furnished  their  assistance;  and 
hence  we  have  Atta,  (Arra,  vox,  qua  juniores  senes  compellant, 
sodes,  amabo,  Pater,)  with  its  parallel  terms,  and  Taaut,  Theut, 
6cc.,  Tad,  Tare,  Dad,  &c.  &c.  (See  Mechanisme  du  Language, 
Tom.  I.  p.  244,  &c.)  If,  therefore,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
imagine,  that  the  Infantine  sounds  AT,  ATTA,  TA,  TA,  DA,  DA, 
supplied  the  original  materials  for  these  names  denoting  Father, 

and 
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and  afterwards  for  Being  or  Person  in  general,  This  or  That 
Being;  such  an  opinion  would  not  disturb  my  Hypothesis  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  some  of  the  facts,  which  I  have  noted,  would  rather 
be  illustrated  by  that  Hypothesis.  We  should  then  understand 
more  particularly,  why  THEIA,  and  THEI=OS,  (0e<a,  Amita,  Ma- 
tertera,  Qew,  Avunculus,  Patruus,)  the  names  of  Relations,  are 
found  among  these  terms;  just  as  the  Av  in  Avunculus,  with  its 
parallels,  Avus,  &c.,  belongs  to  the  Labial  Sounds  for  Father 
and  Mother,  Aba,  £c.  &c.,  and  as  Patruus  belongs  to  Pater. 
We  should  hence  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think,  that  Theios,  (0£<o?, 
Avunculus,)  Theos,  (0£c?,)  Zeus,  Dis>  (Zeuj,  A<j,)  in  Latin  Deus, 
Dis,  Dit-ls,  &c.,  were  terms  corresponding  with  Tad,  Dad,  &c.,  the 
names  for  Father,  under  one  form  ;  and  that  DIA,  ZEU,  (A<a,  ZEU,) 
DIA,  (Ir.)  THEIA,  (©£<«,)  &c.  &c.,  corresponded  with  the  names  of 
Father,  under  another,  as  TA,  DA,  &c.  This  probably  is  the  true 
way  of  conceiving  the  matter.  Perhaps  in  Eetheios,  (Htao?, 
Venerandus,  colendus,  Hdeie,  vox  junioris  ad  seniorem  reverential 
causa,)  the  true  form  is  EETHIE,  corresponding  with  ATTA. 
That  the  Greek  Tetta,  (Terra,  vox  qua  benevolentia;  aut  honoris 
caussa,  junior  seniorem  compellat,)  belongs  to  TAD,  DAD,  &c., 
we  shall  not  doubt ;  and  that  Tettix,  (TBTTI%,  Cicada,)  is  derived 
from  the  same  source,  we  shall  likewise  agree.  The  comparison 
of  old  men  to  Grasshoppers  is  well  known,  Tem^ero-iv  £o<x<m?,  &c. 
(II.  r.  151,  &c.);  and  hence  we  understand  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  TiTH=onus,  the  TAD,  DAD,  or  old  man,  and  why  he  is 
changed  into  a  Grasshopper. 

If  the  Reader,  as  I  have  observed,  should  conceive,  in  his 
Theory  of  Languages,  that  the  Infantine  sounds,  AT,  TA,  DA, 
supplied  the  original  materials  for  some,  or  even  for  all  the  words, 
under  these  forms;  the  series  of  facts,  which  I  have  exhibited, 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  this  Theory ;  nor  would  the  relation, 
Which  I  have  supposed  to  exist  between  words,  be  affected, 

unless 
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unless  in  these  peculiar  instances,  in  which  I  have  exhibited 
certain  details,  belonging  rather  to  the  modus  concipiendi,  than  to 
the  great  essential  points  maintained  in  the  Hypothesis.  Under 
such  a  Theory,  the  Reader  perhaps  might  imagine,  that  the 
Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech  would  constitute  the  second  step 
in  the  formation  of  Languages  ;  and  that  Is,  Hie,  ISTE,  This, 
That  Personage,  and  afterwards,  either  under  the  same  form,  or 
with  some  variety,  ID,  Hoc,  This,  That  thing — SE,  SA,  CE,  STA, 
&c.,  (Sax.  Goth.  Fr.  Ital.  &c.)  THE  Personage  or  thing,  would 
be  such  terms  as  would  immediately  succeed  the  name  of 
Father,  &c.  The  name  for  the  Ground  or  Earth,  we  may 
imagine,  would  soon  be  in  existence,  from  whatever  source  it 
was  derived ;  and  the  ESTIA,  (E<rT<a,)  GE,  DE,  DEO,  (l>,  Air, 
Terra,  Ayu,  Ceres,)  CE,  (Ir.)  &c.  &c.,  we  might  conceive, 
according  to  this  Hypothesis,  would  denote  IT,  (Eng.)  Is,  ISTE, 
(Lat.  Locus,)  SE,  SA,  CE,  STA,  &c.  &c.,  This  or  That—  Place, 
object.  We  see,  moreover,  how  the  mode  of  declaring  our 
ideas,  which  Grammarians  denominate  by  the  name  of  the  verb, 
would  be  attached  to  this  process ;  and  how  such  words  as  ATA, 
Is,  (Celt.)  Is,  (Eng.)  IsT=amai,  (lo-ra^a*,)  EST,  (Lat.)  ESTA, 
(Span.)  ASTA,  (Ital.)  STA=A/,  (Lat.)  TA,  Si,  SE,  &c.  (Celt. 
Sax.  &c.)  would  perform  the  office  of  Verbs  of  Existence,  as 
at  once  connected  with  terms  denoting  the  Ground,  or  Place, 
and  with  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech.  So  far  the  Theory 
seems  sufficiently  compact  and  intelligible ;  and  the  Reader 
perhaps,  on  whose  mind  a  direct  similarity  of  form  may  make 
an  impression,  will  be  struck  by  observing,  that  the  Celtic  verbs 
ATA  and  TA  coincide  in  form  with  the  name  of  Father,  ATA, 
and  the  infantine  sounds  TA,  TA.  In  exhibiting  this  Theory, 
I  might  suggest,  likewise,  that  if,  in  some  instances,  the  idea  of 
This  or  That,  as  derived  originally  from  Being,  furnished  the 
terms  for  Place;  still  it  might  happen,  that  by  the  same  relation, 

3  P  the 
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the  idea  of  Place  would  afterwards  supply  words  conveying  the 
sense  of  This  and  That.  From  whatever  source  these  words 
may  be  derived,  or  by  whatever  bonds  of  affinity  they  may 
be  more  particularly  related ;  still,  I  imagine,  we  shall  agree, 
that  they  are  all  to  be  referred  to  each  other,  and  that  the  ideas 
of  This,  That,  and  of  Place,  are  so  intimately  blended  together, 
that  it  would  be  an  idle  labour  to  attempt  their  separation,  and 
abhorrent  from  the  discovery  of  such  facts,  which  are  found 
within  our  reach. 

After  this  statement,  I  shall  leave  the  Reader  to  follow  that 
modus  concipiendi)  to  which  he  shall  be  most  inclined.  I  shall 
leave  him  to  decide  on  the  Primitive  notion,  as  on  a  point  of 
Theory,  totally  unconnected  with  the  object  of  these  discussions. 
I  shall  likewise  submit  to  his  decision  those  instances,  in  which 
the  ideas  annexed  to  Place,  and  to  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech, 
This — That,  are  involved  with  each  other;  and  I  shall  leave  him 
to  determine,  whether  the  idea  of  Place,  or  of  This — That,  be 
the  prevailing  notion.  Such  an  investigation  would  in  many 
cases  be  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  as  if  the  Reader  should 
attempt  to  adjust,  whether  in  the  adverbs  of  Place,  as  they  are 
called,  Hie  and  Hue,  the  idea  of  Place  most  prevailed,  or  that 
of  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech;  and  if  Hie  could  be  proved 
to  be  originally  derived  from  the  notion  of  Place,  the  consideration 
would  in  fact  then  be,  whether  Hie  and  Hue  partook  most  of 
their  original  or  their  secondary  idea.  The  Reader  may  imagine, 
if  he  pleases,  that  the  particle  GE,  (r«,  Particula,  Aliis  vocibus  fere 
adnecti  solita,  Certe,  (2.)  cum  pronominibus,  Ouidem,)  directly 
connects  itself  with  its  adjacent  term,  similar  in  form,  GEA,  GEE, 
(Tex,  r>,  Terra) ;  and  he  may  suppose  too,  if  he  pleases,  that  when 
these  Particles  are  referred  to  a  certain  Place — c  Such  a  Place, 
'  This  or  That  Place,'  that  the  idea  of  Place  is  the  prevailing  notion, 
as  ia  '  PantajCHOU,  CHEE,  (n«vT«%ou,  Havra^,)  Every \Place,' 

or 
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or  '  Every  W\  here,'  as  we  express  it,  '  Every  \Here  and  There,"  if 

I  may  so  say.     The  Reader,  however,  cannot  but  observe,  that 

these    explanatory  terms,    designating    Place  in    our    Language, 

Where,    Here,    There,    are    derived    from    Demonstrative   parts    of 

Speech,  as  I  have  before  shewn.     If  we  considered  only  DE=Uro, 

(Asufo,    Hue,   Adesdum,)   and   DE=Ute,    (AEUTE,   Hue    adeste,)    we 

should  be  inclined  to  imagine,  that   the  idea  of  Place  prevailed, 

and   that  these   words  more  directly  connected   themselves  with 

the  form  DE,  (A*/,  pro  !>,)  the  Ground ;    but  when  we  remember, 

that   DE=Uro   belongs   to   THE=  *Re,  we   see   in   THE,   how    the 

Demonstrative  idea  exists.     The  same  Demonstrative  idea  appears, 

likewise,  in  its    adjacent   term   Dz=Uter=os,  (AEUT^OJ,    Secundus,) 

which  I  have  shewn  to  signify  TnE=Other.     It  is  thus,  that  such 

ideas   are  entangled  with  each   other.     Even   in   Go  and    Kio, 

(K«a,)  as  I  have  suggested  on  a  former  occasion,  the  same  difficulty 

may  be   raised.      The    term    GE,  (re,)   though   it  appears  to   be 

attached  to  GEA,  GEE,  (rex,  !>,)  the  Ground,  is  still  particularly 

connected  with  Pronouns,  as  with  kindred  parts  of  Speech,  and 

is  then  best  translated  by  Quidem,  which,  we  know,  belongs  to 

the  Pronoun  Qiiidam.     We  have  seen,   moreover,  in  the  course 

of  these  discussions,  that  the  Greek  GE,  (Ye,}  appears  to  connect 

itself  immediately  with  the  Saxon  GE,  the  Gothic  JA,  &c.  &c., 

which  removes  us   somewhat  from  the    direct    influence   of  the 

Greek  GEA,  (rea.)     In  considering  the  Celtic  verbs  ATA  and  TA, 

we  cannot  but  perceive  how   these   forms   ATA,   TA,    with   the 

breathing  before  the  Radical  Consonant,  and  with  no  breathing 

before  it,  connect  themselves   with  each  other.     Still,  however, 

we   must   remark,  that  these    forms,  when   once   existing,,  may 

be  considered,  under  one  point  of  view,  as  distinct  and  separate 

forms,  generating  a  peculiar  race  of  words,  more  directly  related 

to  each  other. 

Before  I  finish  these  notices  on   the  Theory  of  Languages, 

I  might 
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I  might  observe,  that  there  is  still  another  source,  the  principle 
of  Onomatopoeia,  (OVC^UTOTTOIU,  nominis  seu  vocabuli  fictio,  nominis 
fictio  a  sono,)  which  is  supposed,  likewise,  by  our  Theorists,  to 
have  afforded  materials  for  the  formation  of  Human  Speech. 
This  principle  will  be  considered  in  another  place,  when  I  shall 
examine  those  terms  with  which  it  appears  to  be  most  connected. 
I  must  again  repeat,  that  these  discussions,  such  as  they  are, 
about  the  Theory  of  Languages,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
discovery  of  those  facts,  which  we  are  enabled  to  learn  by 
patient  and  accurate  investigation. — The  name  of  the  EARTH, 
ESTIA,  (Eo-r/a,)  GE,  (l>,)  &c.,  or,  under  other  Elements,  Terra, 
Solum,  &c.,  when  once  existing,  would  equally  exert  its  influence, 
and  alike  operate  in  the  production  of  words,  whatever  might  be 
the  source  from  which  that  name  was  derived.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  by  this  statement,  that  every  Element,  denoting  the 
Earth,  produces  a  race  of  words,  conveying  precisely  the  same 
turn  of  meaning :  On  the  contrary,  each  Element  may  be  con- 
sidered to  exhibit  a  characteristic  turn  of  meaning,  peculiar  to 
itself,  as  derived  either  by  accident  from  peculiar  views  in  con- 
sidering the  same  common  object,  or  as  impregnated,  perhaps, 
with  the  peculiar  idea,  from  which  the  name  of  that  object  was 
originally  taken.  Both  these  principles  may  probably  have  operated 
in  producing  the  characteristic  difference,  which  is  attached  to 
each  Element.  I  must  observe,  moreover,  that  this  peculiar  turn 
of  meaning  can  be  exhibited  in  a  series  of  indisputable  and 
innumerable  facts ;  though  the  Primary  cause  should  be  hidden 
from  our  view,  and  should  be  the  object  only  of  conjecture, 
unimportant  even  in  the  discovery  of  those  truths,  which  are 
placed  within  the  sphere  of  our  researches.  All,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  relate  to  the  Theory  of  Languages,  refers  only 
to  a  very  few  terms  indeed,  which  on  the  present  view  of  the 
question  appear  to  have  but  little  influence.  Those  terms,  which 

have 
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have  been  imagined  to  be  derived  from  the  principle  of  Onoma- 
topcela,  perform  no  important  part,  and  present  themselves  to 
our  view,  rather  as  capricious  and  insulated  appendages  to  Lan- 
guage, which  are  removed  from  the  sphere  of  its  action,  than 
as  necessary  and  fundamental  parts  of  its  structure,  which  operate 
with  energy  and  effect  in  the  business  of  its  formation.  All, 
which  concerns  the  Theory  of  Human  Speech,  may  be  exhausted 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  sentences  or  pages;  while  the  facts, 
exhibiting  the  affinity  of  words  to  each  other,  must  be  acquired 
by  the  most  minute  examination  of  the  various  terms  of  which 
Languages  are  composed,  and  can  be  detailed  only  in  long  and 
laborious  discussions,  which  must  be  recorded  in  many  a  bulky 
volume.  I  must  add,  likewise,  that  even  the  little,  which  can  be 
said  on  the  Theory  of  Languages,  cannot  be  said  with  effect, 
till  all  these  facts  shall  be  fully  discovered  and  ascertained. 

Whatever  Theory  of  Language  the  Reader  may  adopt,    and 
whatever  he  may  be  disposed  to  think  respecting  the  union  of 
the  terms  denoting  Being,  under  the   forms    AC,  &c.  CA,  &c., 
with  the  name  for  the  EAT-TH,  ESTIA,  (EC-T;*,)  he  will  probably 
think  that  all  these  terms  must  be  considered  as  ultimately  be- 
longing to  each    other.     The  Writers    on  the  Theory  of  Lan- 
guages   have   collected    the    various  words    denoting  Father  and 
Mother,  which  appear  under  our  Elements  AC,  AD,  &c.  CA,  DA, 
&c. ;   though  their  enquiries  have  terminated  at  this  point,  nor 
have  they  appeared  to  imagine,  that  any  other   terms  denoting 
Being,  under  different   relations,  are  connected  with  such  words. 
I  shall  detail  some  of  the  words  for  Father  and  Mother,  under 
our  Element  AC,  AD,  &c.  CA,  DA,  &c.,  which  have  been  already 
collected  by  others :  and  if  the  Reader  should  be  of  opinion,  that 
these  words  supplied  the  origin  for  the  terms  denoting  Being, 
under  the  same    Element,    he  will   place   them   as  the    original 
and    fundamental  words  belonging  to   that   race  of  Pronouns, — 

Articles, 
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Articles,  &c.,  which  have  been  the  objects  of  our  discussion,  and 
which  I  have  collected  in  a  former  page,  (336',  &c.) 

The    Author   of  the    Mechanisme    du    Language,    (Tom.  I. 
p.  245,  &c.)  has  the  following  article:  "L'  Egyptien,  le  Cophthe, 
"  1'Africain  d' Angola  diront    Taaut,   Theut,   Thot,  Tot.     Celui  du 
"  Congo    Tat.      Le  Celtique,    le   Ciraraec,    1'  Armorique,   le    bas 
"  Breton,  le  Gallois,  le  Cantabre  diront  Taat,   Taad,   Tad,   Tath, 
"  Taz,  Aita.    L'  Irlandois  Nathair.    Le  Gothique-/4«a.     L'Epirote 
"  Atti.     Le   Frison  Haite.     Le  Valaque    Tatul.     L'  Esclavon,  le 
"  Russe,    le   Polonois,   le   Bohemien,   le  Dalmate,   le    Create,   le 
"  Vandale,   le   Bulgare,  le  Servite,  le  Carnique,  le  Lusacien,  et 
"  autres  derives  de  1'ancien  Illyrien,  et  de  1'ancien  Sarmate  diront 
"  Ottse,  Otsche,   Otshe,  ou  par  corruption    Oieze,    Wotzo,  IFschzi, 
"  Otsky,  Wosclie,  &c.     Le  Sauvage  de  la  N.  Zemble  Otose.     Le 
"  Lapon    Atti.      Le    Livonien,    le    Curlandois,    le    Prussien,    le 
"  Lithuanien,  le   Meklembourgeois,    Tabes,    Tews,    Thawe,    Tewe, 
"  Thewes  ou  Tabes.     Le  Hongrois  Atyank,  Atya.     Les   Sauvages 
"  du   Canada,  Aistan,  Ay  tan,  Outa,  Adatti.      Le  Huron  Aihtaha. 
"  Le  Groenlandois  Attata.     Le  Sauvage  de  N.  Angleterre  Oshe. 
"  Le   Mexicain    Tahtli.    Le  Brasilien    Tuba.     Le  Kalmouk  Atey. 
"  Le    Siberien    Atai.     Le   Russe    Otetze.    Le  Lapon  Otzia,    &c. 
"  Tous  en  se  servant  de  la  lettre   de  dent  douce,  moyenne  ou 
"  rude."     In    this    collection,  which   is   very   negligently  made, 
our  Author,  we  see,  has  omitted  the  Greek  ATTA,  (Arr«,  Atta,} 
Tetta,  (Terra,)     the.  English    Dad,    &c.    &c.    &c.       In   the    same 
column    of    Mr.   Shaw's    Dictionary,   where   hruair,   a    Father, 
occurs,  we   have  "  ATA,  Is,  Am,"  where   we   perceive,  how  the 
verb  of  Being  is   connected  with   these   words.     In   Gothic,    as 
ATTA    signifies   Father,    AITHEI  means   likewise  Mater;   and  in 
the   same   column   of  Lye's   Saxon   Dictionary,   in  which  Aithei 
occurs,  we  have  the  Gothic  AIRTHA,  Terra. 

Before  I  quit  the  Greek  terms,  beginning   with  0,  Th,  and 

having 
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having  a  vowel  breathing  after  the  Radical  consonant,  I  ought  not 
to  omit  the  consideration  of  THEI=O«,  (Ostov,  Sulphur,)  which 
means  perhaps  THE — Substance,  THEO,  THEO,  (Qeu,  Curro,  Qeu> 
Pono,)  '  To  Run,  and  to  Place/  which  might  seem  to  bring  us  to 
the  Ground;  and  yet  they  might  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
<  THE — brisk,  lively,  action,'  and  from  that  of  '  TnE=tng,'  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  or  'Putting  in  THE — This  or  That  situation.'  The 
Greek  THUO,  ("0u«,  Sacrifice ; — Cum  impetu  quasi  furibundus 
feror,  ruo,  festino;  Furo;  Ferveo,  ^Estuo,)  relates  perhaps  to  the 
*  THE — brisk  violent  action,'  from  whatever  idea  it  may  be  derived. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  decide,  that  such  is  the  notion  annexed  to 
these  terms;  but  I  must  observe,  that  the  intensive  Particle  or 
Article,  under  the  form  CA,D\  &c.,  has  certainly  supplied  verbs, 
which  relate  to  Intensive  actions,  as  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion.  Whether  the  English  term  Do,  with  its 
parallels  THUE,  (Germ.)  &c.,  belongs  to  the  Article,  I  cannot 
decide.  In  Gothic,  the  parallel  term,  as  it  should  seem,  to  Do, 
appears  under  the  form  TG,  as  faugan,  Facere;  and  this  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  Do  belongs  to  the  Element  TG.  The  Latin 
Do,  and  the  English  Do,  must  surely  be  referred  to  each  other, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  origin.  The  Greek  Duo,  (AU&, 
Subeo,  ingredior ;  occido;  Induo,)  and  the  Duo  in  7«=Duo,  must 
likewise,  I  think,  be  referred  to  Do,  (Eng.)  In  the  sense  of 
Occido,  we  see  '  THE — action — of  violence,'  &c.  as  in  the  English 
Do;  and  in  the  sense  of  J/z=Duo,  we  have  the  use  of  Do  in 
our  colloquial  phrase,  '  To  Don  and  Doff,'  as  applied  to  cloaths, 
'  To  Do — on  and  off.'  In  Doo,  (Ao«,)  from  which  Didomi, 
(Aiflwjtc*,)  is  supposed  to  be  derived,  we  have  the  form  of  the 
Latin  Do,  and  perhaps  the  Di=Do  in  Didomi,  (A«Lp,)  as  well 
as  the  TI=THE  in  Tithemi,  (T<%«0  may  represent  the  reduplica- 
tion of  the  same  terms  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb.  The 

analogy 
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analogy  of  the  verbs  in  M<,  as  they  are  called,  which  the 
Grammarians  detail  to  us,  may  have  arisen  from  these  very 
examples.  We  seem  to  perceive  the  same  reduplication  in  the 
Latin  DE=DI,  and  DE=DO,  and  a  further  addition  by  the  same 
analogy,  perhaps,  in  DE=Di=Di.  We  see  the  original  sense  of 
the  Latin  Do,  as  corresponding  with  the  English  Do,  in  such 
phrases  as  '  Dare  amplexus,  cantus,'  &c.  'To  Do  embracings, 
*  singings,'  &c.  In  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  we  have 
"  Si  quis  hominem  liberum — morti  Duit"  which  precisely  coin- 
cides with  the  use  of  Do  in  our  ancient  expression  "  DONE  to 

"Death;" 

"  DONE  to  Death  by  slanderous  tongues, 

"  Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies."  (Much  Ado  about  Nothing.) 

where  Mr.  Malone  has  justly  observed,  that  "  this  obsolete 
"  phrase  frequently  occurs  in  our  ancient  dramas."  We  have 
seen,  that  in  Saxon,  as  in  English,  THE  is  one  form  of  the 
Article;  and  in  the  same  opening  of  my  Saxon  Dictionary, 
we  have  TnE=an,  or  THE=O«,  "  Proficere,  vigere,  pollere,  pu- 
"  bescere,  adolescere,"  which  surely  connects  itself  with  the 
Intensive  word  THE.  This  idea  of  verbs  being  derived  from 
Pronominal  parts  of  Speech,  under  the  form  CA,  DA,  &c.  with 
the  breathing  after  the  Radical  Consonants,  denoting  THE,  This, 
That,  &c.,  will  receive  illustration  from  the  Hebrew  Pronominal 
parts  of  Speech,  and  Particles,  which  I  shall  take  this  occasion  of 
examining.  It  must  be  observed  however,  that  some  of  these  terms 
may  be  referred  to  the  Element  TS,  SS,  &c. ;  and  under  that  idea, 
the  Radical  form  of  these  Greek  verbs  Thuo,  (Qua,  &c.)  would 
be  found,  in  the  future,  Thuso,  (©UTW.)  In  many  terms,  not  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion,  which  appear  under  the  form  CA,DA,  &c., 
this  difficulty  presents  itself.  If  the  Doo,  (Aow,)  should  be  con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  Elementary  form,  perhaps  some  might  imagine, 

that 
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that  it  belongs  to   the   form    DE,  DEO,  (A??,  Pro  l>,  Terra, 
Ceres,)  as  in  ZuJvfo;  Agougtz,  which  is  equally  applicable,  whether 
we  regard  A^ov  as  belonging  to  Aou,  or  not. 


HEBREW  PRONOMINAL  PARTICLES  AND  PRONOUNS. 

IN  examining  the  Hebrew  Pronominal  Particles,  (if  I  may  so 
express  it,)  and  some  of  the  Pronouns,  which  belong  to  our 
Element  ACA,  ADA,  &c.  or  CA,  DA,  1  shall  first  consider  those, 
with  the  breathing  after  the  Radical  Consonant ;  as  they  directly 
connect  themselves  with  the  form  of  the  words,  and  with  the 
ideas,  now  under  discussion.  In  Hebrew,  ty  S  A  is  used  as  a 
Conjunction,  denoting  "  That — For — Because — When,"  &c.  &c. 
It  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  as  Itytf  ASR,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst, 
of  which  word,  or  of  ttf»  IS,  denoting  Is,  (Eng.)  he  considers  it  as 
an  abbreviation.  The  form  of  SA,  V  corresponds  with  rQ  CH, 
"  Thus,  In  this  Manner, — Here, — As,  Like  As,  About — Surely, 
"  Yea,  Because,  For,  Therefore,  for  That  reason,  When, — But, 
"  Though,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it  in  its  different  senses. 
Here  we  see  to  what  various  purposes  the  idea  conveyed  by  That 
is  applied.  Another  form  of  these  words,  &  SA,  and  CH,  ro  is 
m  ZH,  "  This,  This  here. — A  certain  one,"  &c.  &c.  The  latter 
word  ZH,  m  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "Like  Ouro?  in  Greek,  (see 
"  Acts  x.  36.)  and  Hie  in  Latin,  sometimes  imports  Eminence — 
"  Distinction,  Pre-eminence."  Another  form  of  HT  ZH,  is  mt  ZUH, 
which  occurs  not  as  a  verb  in  Hebrew,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst;  but 
in  Arabic,  IT  ZUI,  signifies  "  to  verge,  tend  or  incline  towards  a 
"  certain  point,  *  vergebat,  tendebat  Eo,  petebat  Illud,'  "  where  in 
Eo  and  Illud  we  see  the  original  idea.  The  same  word  means 
an  "  Angle,  Corner,  (i.  e.  the  Inclination  of  two  lines,  planes,  &c. 
"  to  each  other,)  whence  the  verb  is  used  in  the  derivative  senses 
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11  of  thrusting  into  corners,  hiding,  laying  up,"  &c.,  as  Mr.  Park- 
hurst  explains  it.  Hence  the  word  means,  in  one  sense,  '1?D  M=ZUI, 
"  Store=Houses,  where  things  are  hidden  or  laid  up."  In  another 
sense  we  have  the  primitive  notion,  it  nt  flNt  ZU,  ZH,  ZAT, 
This,  This  Here."  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  noted  the  coincidence  of 
the  term  under  such  a  meaning  with  nt  ZH,  before  produced,  and 
suggested,  that  the  sense  of  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns  may 
belong  to  the  Root  nit  ZUH,  "  as  denoting  the  tendency  of  our 
"  own,  or  the  directing  of  another's  mind  to  a  certain  object." 

Adjacent  to  the  word  nt  ZH,  This  or  That,  we  have  »t  ZI, 
which,  as  Mr. Parkhurst  says,  "occurs  not  as  V.  in  Heb.  nor  (so 
"  far  as  I  can  find)  in  the  Eastern  Dialectical  Languages ;  but 
"  the  idea  is  To  be  Bright,  Splendid,  &c.,  and  hence  the  Greek 
"  Zsu,  To  be  fervid,  hot."  The  sense  of  Splendor,  attached  to  the 
Hebrew  term,  certainly  belongs  to  the  idea  of  THE — Distinguished 
object;  and  the  Greek  ZEO,  (zeu,  Ferveo,)  is  perhaps  attached 
to  the  same  idea.  In  examining  this  word  in  my  Greek  Voca- 
bulary, I  cast  my  eyes  on  ZAO,  (Zxu,  Vigeo,  Vivo,)  which  we 
shall  certainly  imagine  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source ;  and 
every  thing  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion.  The  succeeding  word 
to  Zao,  (z»u,)  in  this  Vocabulary,  is  ZEA  or  ZEIA,  (Zex,  Zea, 
Far,  &c.  Zsia,  idem,)  which  perhaps  means  THE — Precious  pro- 
duction, by  way  of  Distinction,  or  it  directly  belongs  to  the  GEE, 
(l>,)  DEE,  (Aij,  Terra,)  the  Ground.  In  the  combination  Z,Ei=Doros, 
(Zu&uoof,  Fertilis,  Almas,)  a  term  expressing  the  Blessings  of 
Fertility,  we  are  indeed  brought  to  the  Ground;  but  here  the 
ZEI  may  be  intensive.  We  shall  probably  be  confirmed  in  our 
opinion,  that  these  terms  are  derived  from  some  Intensive  sense, 
when  we  remember  an  adjacent  word,  which  is  directly  adopted 
as  an  Intensive  Particle, — ZA,  (Z«,  Particula  inseparabilis,  Augens 
significationem,  ut  ZaTrXouro?,  Valde  dives.)  Here  we  have  the 
very  idea,  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis ;  and  I  shew  in  another 

place, 
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place,  that  ZA  is  THE.  The  Hebrew  word  'f  ZI,  means  likewise 
"  The  Olive  tree  and  fruit,  q.  d.  The  Splendour  tree  and  fruit,  so 
"  called  from  producing  Oil"  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  which  sup- 
"  ports  the  action  of  fire  in  Light  and  Splendour."  The  Zi,  as 
denoting  the  Olive,  is  THE — Distinguished  Tree.  Our  Lexico- 
grapher imagines,  that  Olea,  the  Olive,  and  its  parallel  terms, 
belong  to  the  Hebrew  Sn  HL,  signifying  To  Shine.  Perhaps 
Olea,  &c.  is  attached  to  the  Element  AL,  for  the  same  reason,  as 
denoting  The — Tree,  ILL  A  Arbor.  Whether  the  Hebrew  word 
'  To  Shine'  is  derived  from  a  similar  idea,  must  be  the  subject  of 
enquiry  in  another  place. 

In  Hebrew,  n  ZZ,  or  rt  ZIZ,  means  "  An  animal  moving  or 
"  endued  with  Motion,  Whatever  Moveth,  TTXV  TO  xtvovpevov." 
Perhaps  this  idea  of  Life  and  Motion  may  belong  to  't  ZI,  nt  ZH. 
Nothing  is  so  common  in  Hebrew,  as  to  double  a  letter,  ex- 
pressing a  certain  idea,  in  order  to  make  that  idea  more  forceable. 
Now  the  Hebrew  W  SS  has  a  similar  meaning,  "To  be  brisk, 
"active,  sprightly,  chearful;"  where  perhaps  we  may  have  a 
similar  reduplication  of  ty  S,  "  The  person  or  thing  THAT, — 
"Who?  Which?"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it.  It  is  curious, 
that  we  should  find  attached  to  the  word  ro  CH,  This  and  That, 
terms  with  a  similar  meaning  to  those,  which  are  annexed  to 
PIT  ZA,  That.  We  have  TO  CUH,  "  To  Burn,  Scorch,  as  Fire," 
where  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Burning  of  Fire,  as  »r  ZI  is  to 
its  Brightness.  The  term  RD  CCH,  means  '  To  be  strong, 
*  vigorous,  firm,'  which  may  be  a  reduplication  of  3  C.  Mr.  Park- 
hurst refers  to  this  Hebrew  word  HID  CUH,  the  Greek  KAIO, 
(Koww,  Katio-w,)  and  the  English  Caustic,  &c.  The  Greek  and 
Hebrew  words  may  perhaps  belong  to  each  other.  The  Hebrew 
jrn  Chill,  "  To  be  strong  and  vigorous,"  we  shall  now  understand 
to  be  only  another  of  these  words,  «r  ZI,  &c.  It  signifies,  likewise, 
"  To  Live,"  and,  as  a  substantive,  "A  Living  creature,  An  Animal." 

We 
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We  perceive,  how  this  word  coincides  in  idea  with  ZAO, 
Vigeo,  Vivo,)  and  with  the  Saxon  THE^W,  Proficere,  Vigere, 
pollere,  pubescere,  adolescere,  and  with  the  Latin  QUEO,  "  To  be 
"  able,  to  may  or  can."  I  do  not  affirm,  that  these  terms 
directly  belong  to  each  other;  but  I  mean  to  assert,  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  idea — THE — This  or  That — distinguished 
person  or  thing — the  Qui — the  That  That,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  shall  now  examine  some  Hebrew  Particles,  &c.  which  have 
not  been  so  particularly  discussed  in  the  preceding  enquiry,  under 
the  form  AC,  AD,  &c.  It  will  be  necessary  to  note,  likewise, 
the  corresponding  Pronominal  parts  of  Speech  in  this  Language, 
under  the  same  form.  .We  have  seen,  that  the  Latin  AD  has 
been  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to  the  Hebrew  *ry  OD,  "  AD, 
"  Usque  =  AD,"  says  Martinius.  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  this 
word  by  "  YET,  still — Besides,  moreover,  Again,  yet  again,  More — 
"  Until,  To,  Unto, — Repeated  Both,  And;"  and  in  one  sense  of 
the  'word,  as  our  Author  observes,  "it  is  used  almost  like  a  N. 
"  Any  other,  any  else,"  where  we  see  it  in  its  original  Pronoun 
state.  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  pointed  out  its  correspondence 
with  the  Greek  ETI,  (ET/,)  and  Eoos,  (£&>?,)  in  the  versions  of  the 
Septuagint  and  Symmachus;  and  he  refers  to  it  the  Saxon  Gyt, 
the  English  Tet,  the  Latin  Ad,  and  the  English  At.  The  Hebrew 
word  denotes  likewise,  "  Timeforeward,  futurity,  Eternity  to  come," 
which  mean  '  That  or  Ton  period — Unto  which  we  proceed.'  It  de- 
notes, likewise,  "To  bear  witness,  testify;"  and  as  a  Noun, 
"  A  witness  or  testimony — a  Sign,  as  the  Rainbow,  Moon,"  &c., 
which  means  '  That  remarkable  object,  AT  which  men  look, 
'  ID,  AD  quod  homines  respiciunt.'  The  same  Hebrew  term  TW 
ADD,  signifies,  moreover,  "To  preserve  or  continue  still,  i.  e.  in 
"  being  or  safety  ; "  where  we  have  the  original  idea  of  Place — 
Situation,  or  of  any  thing  Placed — Situated ;  from  which  idea, 
as  I  conceive,  these  terms,  denoting  This  or  That  Existing  being 

or 
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or  thing — This — That,  &c.,  have  been  derived.     In  one   passage 
of  the  Psalms;  it  is  translated  by  "Stand  upright;"   and  by  this 
word,  Taylor  explains  it ;    where  we  see  the  same  metaphor  as 
'in   Existo  Sisto,  &c.     The   succeeding  word  in   Mr.  Parkhurst's 
Lexicon,  is  my  ODH,  "  To  Pass  over  or  upon,  as  a  path  or  way. — 
"  To  cause  to  pass  upon,  to  put  on,"  as  ornaments;    where  we 
seem  likewise  to  have  the  more  original  sense  of  Place,  or  of 
going  from   Place   to  Place— To  Place  it,   if  I  may  so  say,  as 
applied    to  motion,  and  To  Place  or  Put — on  a  garment.     The 
term,  we  see,  belongs  to  nj?  OD,  and  agrees  with  it  even  in  the 
secondary  sense,  which  ij;  OD  bears  of  AD  or  To ;  as  we  might 
explain  rnj?  ODH,  by  «  To  AD  or  TO,  To  On,  or  Unto,'  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  Ire  AD  locum — To  pass  TO — On,  Unto,  a  certain 
spot. 

There   is    however   a    parallel   term    to   these  words,   which 
will  unequivocally  determine  their  original  sense.     This  term  is 
nntf  ATH,  (in  Chaldee  WIN  ATA,)  which,  according  to  Mr.  Park- 
hurst,  means,  in  its  first  sense,  "To  come,  to  come  TO,  come 
"  near,    approach,    come    speedily," — and   in    its    second    sense, 
we  have  Hit*  AUT,  "  A  Sign,  Token,"  which  senses  agree  with 
the  significations  of  the  preceding  terms ;    but  the  same  word 
DK  nntf  TIN  AT,  ATH,  ATI,  is  used  as  a  Pronominal  and  Arti- 
cular part  of  Speech,  denoting  Thou,  Me,  and   The,   The  Very  ; 
and  it  is  adopted  likewise   as  a   Preposition,   signifying  "  With, 
"  To,   Towards."     We    here    see    that    precise   union    of  ideas 
between    The  and  To  in  the  same  word,   which  my  Hypothesis 
supposes.     This  example  alone  would  be  decisive  of  the  question. 
The  Hebrew  nx  AT  means,  moreover,  a  Coulter,  which  Mr.  Park- 
hurst  supposes  to  be  so  called,  because  it  "comes  before  theplough- 
"  share  in  ploughing."     Whatever  be  the  precise  idea,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  other  senses  of  the  word ;    we  perceive, 
that  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  very  spot,  from  which,  as 
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I  imagine,  all  these  terms  are  ultimately  taken.     Mr.  Parkhurst 
enumerates,  among  the   derivatives  of  this  Hebrew  word,  "  At, 
"  With,   The,   Thee,   Thou;"    and  all  these  terms,   if   we  except 
With,  assuredly   belong  to  it,   and  to  each  other.      It  would  be 
idle,  however,  to  select  any  one  of  these  terms  as  the  original, 
and  to  consider  the  others  as  Derivatives.    Mr.  Parkhurst  produces, 
under  this    Hebrew  word,   the   following    passage,  in    order    to 
illustrate  its  Intensive  or  Articular  sense,  and  to  shew  the  faulty 
translation    of  our  version.      In   the   fourth  chapter  of  Genesis 
we  have,  "And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife;    and  she  conceived, 
"  and  bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten  a  Man  from  the  Lord," 
mjT  ntf  tP'tf  AIS  AT  JHUH;  where  our  Translators    have  con- 
sidered AT  as  denoting  From, — a  sense,  which,  as  Mr.  Parkhurst 
imagines,  it  cannot  bear  on  this  occasion.     Dr.  Geddes  translates 
it  by  "  I  have  acquired  a  godlike  man-child  ; "  on  which  Mr.  Park- 
hurst  observes,    "But    surely   the    incommunicable  name   mrv" 
JHUH,  C(  must  not  be  degraded  to  the  sense  of  Godlike;"   and  he 
accordingly  imagines,  that  it  means  "  The  very,  or  even  Jehovah ; 
"  referring  to  the  evangelical  promise,  Gen.iii.  15.  of  the  seed  of 
"  the  woman,  who  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head ;    which  promise, 
«'  however,  it  is  plain,  from  her  mistake,  she  did  not  perfectly 
"  comprehend."     This    interpretation,    I    imagine,    will   not    be 
adopted,  though  the  sense  given  to  DN  AT,  is  just.     Let  us  mark 
the  Hebrew  words  AISH,  and  AT,  the  terms  for  Man,  and  THE — 
«  THE  vwf-Godlike,'  which,  we  see,  belong  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  Latin  Is,  the  English  IT,  &c. ;    and  I  have  already  examined 
the  Hebrew  n»»  or  tt»  ISH,  IS,  Existence,  Is,  (Eng.)  &c.,  to  which 
tp»N   AIS,   Man,   is    referred.      We  have  a  similar  form,  tPK  AS, 
which  signifies  Fire,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  Is  ;   and  Mr.  Park- 
burst,    under    this    word,    produces    a    Chaldee    term,    denoting 
Foundations,    where    we    are    brought    to    the    primitive    notion, 
supposed   in  my   Hypothesis.     Perhaps    the  sense  of  Fire  may 

belong 
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belong  to  the  idea  of  'THE  —  That — Powerful,  Extraordinary, 
'  Element;'  and  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  accordingly  referred  this  word 
to  the  terra  w  Being,  Substance.  If  such  should  be  the  fact,  the 
words  denoting  Fire,  belonging  to  our  Element,  as  lonis,  &c., 
should  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  same  idea.  I  produce,  however, 
these  terms  for  Fire,  under  a  race  of  words  denoting  Agitation,  &c., 
which  is  likewise  a  very  probable  idea. 

In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  where 
nnN  ATH  is,  we  have  ASR,  "IKW  which  means,  in  its  first  sense, 
as  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes,  "  To  proceed,  go  forward,  to  be  suc- 
"  cessful,  prosperous;"  and  in  another  sense  it  means,  "Who, 
"  Which,  Whom,"  "  a  Relative  word,"  as  this  Lexicographer 
explains  it,  "  referring  to  somewhat  going  before,  either  expressed 
"  or  understood ;  and  so  causing  the  sentence  to  Proceed  or 
"  Go  forward  without  interruption  or  repetition." — The  sense  of 
Prosperous — Happy,  means  only  THE  or  THAT  Personage,  by  way 
of  Distinction — The  Prosperous — Happy  Personage,  just  as  QUEO, 
Qui=£n5,  denoting  Powerful,  Able,  belongs  to  Qui.  The  term 
ASR  likewise  means,  as  a  Conjunction,  That,  and  is  used  in 
various  manners  for  Because,  As,  When,  Where,  which  Mr.  Park- 
hurst has  duly  referred  to  the  original  sense  of  THAT,  in  his 
explanations,  "  For  the  cause  THAT  —  Because  THAT  —  In  the 
"  manner  THAT,  As — At  the  time  THAT,  When,  The  place 
"  THAT,  Where,"  &c.  ;  and  here  again  we  see  how  Conjunctions, 
with  apparently  different  senses,  may  belong  to  the  idea  of  THAT. 
The  Hebrew  AS=*R  is  probably  a  compound  of  the  Element  AS=AR. 
In  the  opening  of  the  Psalms  we  have  three  words  belonging  to  each 
other,  applied  in  their  different  senses,  "Blessed  is  The  Man  That," 
ItPK  p»Nn  ntw  ASRI  HAIS  ASR,  which  is  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  '  Is,'  (quasi  feacTtxus,')  '  Is — Homo,  Is — Quit  or,  as  it  might 
have  been,  '  Qui=JE«$,  Qui —  Homo,  (vel  AliQui^S,)  Qui.' 
And  thus  it  is,  that  Languages  have  been  formed.  In  Hebrew, 
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W  AZ  means,  as  a  Noun  and  Particle,  "  AT  That  time,  then — 
"  AT  TJiis  time,  Now. — AT  That  point  of  time,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst 
explains  it;  where  we  have  the  ideas  combined,  of  AT  and  This — 
That,  which  I  suppose  in  my  Hypothesis.  Our  Author  seems 
doubtful  whether  he  should  consider  it  as  a  Pronoun  or  a  Particle. 
In  Hebrew,  likewise,  ftf  AIK.  is  a  particle  denoting  "In  what 
"  manner, — By  what  means,  Where;  "  and  here  we  have  still  the 
same  meaning,  "  In  the  Manner,  THAT."  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes 
it  to  be  a  compound  of  »K  AJ,  Where,  and  HD  KH,  Thus  or  Here; 
which  may  possibly  be  the  fact,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  the 
simple  form,  belonging  to  the  Element  AK,  with  the  breathing 
before  it.  We  have,  however,  a  compound  in  roa'K  AIK=KH. 
There  is  another  particle  AK,  -jtf  signifying  "  Indeed — Surely," 
or  in  This  or  That  very  manner.  Mr.  Parkhurst  describes  it  by 
"  A  Particle  denoting  that  the  speaker  is  very  earnest,  much  moved, 
"  or  as  we  say,  greatly  struck,  and  accordingly  it  may  be  regularly 
"  deduced  from  rOJ"  NKH,  "to  strike,  asDN"  AT,  "from  nDJ" 
NTH.  On  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  DN  AT,  denoting  Stooping, 
as  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes,  or  Slowly,  Gently,  as  others,  I  cannot 
accurately  decide. 

The  preceding  term  to  this  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  is 
-intf  AChR,  "Behind,  After,  either  of  place,  or  time,"  which 
perhaps  may  be  another  form  of  ASR,  and  may  mean  only  This — 
That.  The  term  Be=Hind certainly  means  '  Be-Tond,'  or  '  Be^Ton ' 
Situation.  In  one  of  the  senses,  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it  by 
"Another,  i.e.  One,  in  some  respect,  after  or  posterior;"  and  he 
derives  from  it  After  and  Other,  where  in  OTHER  we  see  the  idea, 
which  coincides  with  my  Hypothesis.  Mr,  Richardson  has  placed 
in  separate  articles  -sLl  AKHAR,  "  Another,  a  Second,"  and  .^Ll 
AKHIR,  "Last,  posterior,  ultimate,  final."  In  the  next  column 
of  his  Dictionary,  he  has  ci>-aJ  AKHIR^,  "Posterior,  last. — The 
"  Extremity. — Life  eternal ;  the  other  world  ; "  and  he  adds, 

"  Akhiret 
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•(  Akhiret  is  always  opposed  by  the  Arabians  to  UJti  "  Dnya, 
"  which  signifies,  The  world  or  the  present  Life  ;  synonimous  to 
"  which  the  Persians  make  use  also  of  (^Ua*  i^-J.I"  Ain  Jhan, 
"This  world,  and  oV^  O1"  An  Jhan>  "That  world."  The 
Hebrew  irtN  A  CAR,  is  used  somewhat  in  a  similar  manner;  and 
Mr.  Parkhurst  has  referred  it  to  ACHERON,  "  the  name  of  one  of 
"  the  infernal  rivers,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology;"  or 
the  River  of  the  Other  world.  We  cannot  but  note  in  all  this, 
how  the  idea  of  a  Future  World  is  marked  by  the  Demonstra- 
tive or  Distinctive  Pronouns  That  —  Other;  and  such  might  be  the 
origin  of  AC/iR.  If  such  should  be  the  fact,  it  will  be  the  same 
compound  as  in  OTH=ER,  ET=ER-OS,  (Ers^o?);  yet  on  this  point 
there  is  some  difficulty.  If  Ach=Er=On  should  be  derived  from 
this  idea,  the  ON  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Ele- 
ment AN,  bearing  the  same  meaning.  It  is  curious,  that  the 
same  mode  of  speaking  occurs  among  the  Greeks,  who,  in  order 
to  express  a  Future  or  the  Other  World,  have  adopted  the 
Demonstrative  term  EKEI,  (£«<,)  That  —  place,  There.  We  all 
remember  the  address  to  Death  in  the  last  Speech  of  Ajax  : 

£1  Qot.vtx.rt,  QavctTt,  nv  p  tTTitrjctfyau  fj.o\uv' 
K«<  TOI  ere  [*ev  KAKEI  7roo<rxu^<ru  fcuvuv. 

"  O  Mors,  Mors,  nunc  accedens  me  specta  ; 

"  Etsi  te  quidem,  et  Illic  cohabitans  tibi  alloquar." 

The  Critics  have  been  aware  of  this  peculiarity  of  expression;  and 
have  produced,  on  different  occasions,  various  instances  of  its 
use. 


CELTIC  PARTICLES  AND  PRONOUNS. 

THOUGH  I  have  perpetually  appealed  to  the  Celtic  forms  of 
Speech  in  the  preceding  Enquiries,  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Pronouns,  and  the  terms  directly  belonging  to  them,  as 

3  R  the 
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the    Conjunctions — Prepositions,    &c. ;     yet    I    shall    here   more 
particularly  consider  these  Dialects,  and  endeavour  to  explain  the 
mode,  in   which  the   process  of  composition  has  operated  in  the 
formation  of  such  parts  of  Speech.      I  shall  not  however  attempt 
to  examine  every  instance,  in  which  this  composition  occurs;    but 
shall   make    only  such  general  observations,   as    will  enable  the 
Celtic    Scholar  at   once  to  unravel   other   examples  of  a   similar 
kind.     Some  of  these  compounds  are  understood,  but  on  others, 
J   imagine,  no  just  conceptions  have  been  formed.     In   the  Irish 
and  Galic   Dialects,  ME,   Mi,  Tu,  SE,   ISE,  &c.  are  simple  states 
denoting  7,  Thou,  and  He,  as  we.  have  before  seen.     INN,  in  Irish, 
signifies  We;   and  it  corresponds  with  terms  in  other  Languages, 
bearing  the  same  idea,   as  UNS,  (Goth.)  &c.  &c.   which  I  have 
before  produced;  but  SA=!NN,  We,  is  a  compound  of  SE  and  INN. 
IBB  and  S=!BB  in  these  Dialects  signify  Te,   where  in  the  latter 
word   we    have  another   compound,- corresponding    with    SA  =!BI, 
(Lat.)  and  various  other  terms,  as  I  have  before  shewn.     In  Irish 
and  Galic,  IAD   means   They:    In  the  former  Language,  SA  =  !AD 
signifies,  likewise,  They;   and  in  the  latter,  ID=SE,  which  is  quasi 
IAD=SE;  where  we  have  combinations  of  SE  and  IAD  in  a  contrary 
order.      AN,  in  both  these  Dialects,  is  the  familiar  Article,  as  in 
the   English  An;     and    in    the    Plural   we   have    Na,    where  the 
breathing  before  the  N  is  lost.      In  Na=  *N,  the  Genitive  plural, 
we  have  a  combination  of  Na  and  An.      In   these  Dialects,  CIA, 
CE,CO,  Ciu,  CI=OD,  &c.  signify  •  Who,  Which,  What; '  and  So, 
SA,  Su,  S=!N,  &c.  'That, There;'  SA=AN,SA=ON,  &c.  'His;'   UD, 
OD,  S  A  =UD, '  This,  That,'  &c.  &c.— Ti ,  TE,  '  He,  the  Man  .'—In  the 
same  Dialects,  CIA  means  likewise  "A  Man,  Husband."     I  have 
already  noticed   the  composition   of  G=AAcn,  Every;    and   com- 
pared it  with  other   terms.     In  Galic,  we  have   EILE,  Another, 
belonging  to  A.LIUS,  &c.,   and  CHU=!LE,    'All,  every,'  which    is 
probably  in  this  instance  a  compound  of  CA=£ILE.     The  Ci=Oo 

is 
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is  a  similar  composition  \oQu-Id,  Qu=Od,  &c.  MI=SE  means  '  I,'  or 
'I  myself,'  from  which  the  Latin  ME=T,  the  addition  to  Pronouns, 
seems  to  be  directly  taken,  as  Ego=MET;  where  it  is  applied  in 
its  original  sense,  though  it  was  afterwards  added  on  other  occa- 
sions, as  NOS=MET. 

In  Galic,  Cheudna  means  Same,  where  we  have  a  composition 
of  Che^Vd-Na.      In    these    Dialects,    Ceud   is   the   First,    and    a 
Hundred,  which  is  surely  a  composition  of  CE=UD.      Having  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  the  Celtic  Scholar  might  be  tempted  to  conjecture, 
that  the  terms  for  the  First, — the  Head,  &c.,  and  a  Hundred,  under 
the  forms  CN,  might  be  likewise   compounds,  similar  to  S*=!N, 
That,  as    the  Galic  Cean,  the  Head,  the   Welsh   Cyn,    the    First, 
&c.  &c.     He   would  likewise,   perhaps,   conjecture,  by  the   same 
mode    of  reasoning,  that    the    name    for  a    Hundred,   under   the 
Element  CN,   was   a  similar  composition,   as    the  Galic    Ceanan, 
Ceanair,  the  Welsh  Cant,   the  Latin  Centum,  &c.  &c.  &c.     If  the 
Greek    Ekaton,    (EXUTOV,")    is    not    quasi    Ekton,    with    the    KTON 
belonging    to  CENTWWZ,   perhaps    we    should    imagine,   that    EK  = 
AT=ON  was    a  composition  of  the   Element  AK,  AT,  and   of  AN, 
in  order  to  express  the  greatness  of  the  number,   quasi    That — 
That,   &c.    number,  by  way  of  distinction.     I  dare   not  venture 
to  conjecture,,  that  such  is  the  origin  of  Cyn,  &c.,  as  the  process 
of  composition   would  then    proceed  to  an  extent,  to   which  we 
should  with  difficulty  raise  our  conceptions,  in  the  present  state 
of   the    discussion.      Through   the  whole  compass   of   Language 
the  form  CN  denotes  the  Top— Head— First—Chief,  &c.  ;  and  'this 
idea  seems  to  be  deeply  involved  with   the  great  race  of  words, 
appearing  under  that  form. 

Before  however  I  quit  this  form,  I  must  exhibit  a  few  terms, 
which  are,  I  think,  unequivocally  derived  from  the  process  of 
composition.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary, 
where  Ceann,  the  '  Head,'  is  found,  we  have  "  CE=ANA,  Alike,  the 

"  Same," 
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"  Same,"  and  "  CE=ANA,  Even,  lo,  already,"  which  is  a  similar 
composition  of  Pronouns,  denoting  This  or  That,  as  in  Ce-Ud, 
Idem  or  Id-Dem,  O  Autos,  (O  «UTO?,)  and  S*=Ame,  which  I  have 
shewn  likewise  to  be  a  compound.  In  Welsh,  CA=AN  or  GA=AN 
signifies  "  Because,  forasmuch  as,  since  That"  which  is  another 
of  these  combinations;  where,  in  the  interpretation  As — That,  we 
see  the  original  idea  of  the  compounding  Pronouns.  These  words 
are  likewise  used  as  Prepositions  signifying  "With,  Of."  The 
Welsh  CA=AN=Ys,  "For,  Because,"  exhibits  an  additional  part  Ys. 
Mr.  Richards  explains  GA=AN  in  another  place  by  "  Forasmuch  as, 
"  Whereas."  Let  us  mark  the  compound  Where-As,  in  which 
Where  signifies  That — That,  (In  That  Place  That,~)  and  As  bears 
a  similar  meaning  of  That.  Let  us  likewise  mark  the  explana- 
tory word  S-Ince,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  a  similar  compound. 
The  same  term  G=AN,  which  in  the  Welsh  Dialect  of  the  Celtic 
signifies  With,  in  other  Dialects  denotes  With-out,  as  the  Irish 
GAN.  In  all  this  there  is  no  difficulty ;  as  the  senses  of  With 
or  Without  express  merely  This  situation  and  That.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  precise  mode,  by  which  the  ideas  of  With  and 
That  are  united;  we  unequivocally  see,  how  the  idea  of  That  is 
connected  with  GAN  as  a  Conjunction  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt, 
that  the  Preposition  and  Conjunction  are  the  same.  We  now 
see,  that  the  Latin  S=!N  and  S=!NE  belong  to  each  other,  and 
that  they  are  compositions  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  Celtic 
S=!N,  That,  G=AN,  '  Without.' 

The  Prepositions  in  the  Celtic  Dialects,  which  are  familiarly 
joined  with  the  Pronouns,  originally  performed,  as  I  imagine,  the 
office  of  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech.  Thus  we  have  belonging 
to  our  Element,  with  the  breathing  before  and  after  the  Radical 
Consonant,  AG,  AIG,  UAIDH,  As,  Do,  Dh,  Gu  or  CHU,  or,  when 
compounded,  Gu=S,  CHU=G,  &c.  When  joined  to  Pronouns  we 
have  Agibh,  Asibh,  Dhibh,  Chugibb,  or  Ac,  As,  DAA,  CnvG}lbh, 
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'  At,  Out,    From,    To  You.'     Let  us  mark    the   terms  AT    and 
To,  respectively  corresponding  with  AIG  and   Do.     The  Prepo- 
sition  AIR,    Upon,    belongs    to    the    Element   A  R,    denoting    the 
Ground,   as   Uin,  (Gal.)    "  Mould,    Earth,    Dust,"    as  Mr.  Shaw 
explains    it;    the  Greek   ERA,   (E^«,    Terra,)    AR-OURA,  (A^«,) 
&c.    &c.      With    the    idea    of    Upon — the    Top— the   Surface,    is 
connected    that   of   the    Superior   Personage — The    Distinguished 
Personage  ;    and  hence  we  have  the  Armoric  and  Welsh   Articles 
AR,  YR.     Hence  the   sense  of  the  Preposition   AIR,  Upon,  the 
Superior  Part,   is  so  entangled   with    the   sense   of  The  Superior 
Personage — The — This  or    That  Distinguished   Person   or  object, 
that   oftentimes    we  cannot    separate    the   one    from    the    other. 
Without  stopping  to  adjust  on  every  occasion    the  precise  idea 
annexed  to  the  Element  AR,  I  shall  exhibit  various  terms  which 
belongs  to  each  other,  under  this  Element;    and  which   present 
themselves    to  our  attention  in  the    consideration   of  the   Celtic 
Particles.  The  terms  THA=AR,  THA=AR=!S,  Over,  are  compounds. 
Among  the    terms   for   Iterum,  we    have    the   Cornish   Arta,   the 
Armoric  Adarre,  the  Irish  Athair,  which  seem  to  be  compounds 
of  ATH,  AITH,   Again,  and    Thar.     We   perceive,    that   ITERWW 
belongs  to  ATHAIR,  &c. ;   and  yet  ITERWTW  seems  to  connect  itself 
with    ITER,   which    belongs    surely  to    IT,  (Lat.)     In  Celtic,  we 
have  words,   under    the   same    form    as    Iter,    bearing   the   same 
meaning.     Among  the  terms  for  ITER  in  Lhuyd,  we  have  Astar, 
Eaytar.     The   particle   Ri,  To,  is  AR,  with  the  breathing  after 
the  RA;  and  AR=!S,  Ri=S,  Again,  are  compounds.     Ro,   "Very, 
"  Too,"   belongs   to   Ri,  To.     I  have  shewn,  that   To  and  Too 
belong  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Article  or  Intensive  term  THE. 
I  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholars  to  decide,  whether  Re  and  Ro 
are  related  to  each  other  by  the  same  process. 

The  Latin  Re  belongs  to  these  terms  Ri,  Ro,  AR=!S,  &c. ;  and 
we  perhaps  see  the  true  sense  in  the  future  of  Rus,  as  it  is  called ; 

where, 
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where,  in  Amat-Ua=Us,  the  UR  seems  to  signify  'THE  Being, 
4  Loving.'  The  Latin  RE  coincides  in  sense  with  Ro,  Very,  when  it 
denotes  Abundance,  as  REdundo,  To  Owrflow.  In  the  Greek  ERI, 
and  ARI,  (E£<,  particula,  augens  significationem  vocum,  cum  quibus 
componitur,  Af«,  Particula  inseparabilis,  quae  vocabulis  prasfixa, 
significationem  eorum  auget  per  Valde,  Vehementer,  &c.)  ARA, 
(Af>u,  Utique,  Nempe,  &c.,  An,  Utrum,)  we  have  the  full  form 
with  the  breathing  before  and  after  the  ARA  ;  but  in  AR,(A^,  apud 
Poetas  pro  A^a,)  and  RA,  (Conjunct.  Expletiva,  Certe,  Utique,) 
we  see  the  Celtic  forms.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term 
c  Utique,'  where  the  Uti  belongs  to  UT,  ID,  That;  and  we  have 
likewise  QUE  added,  which  belongs  to  the  Pronoun  Qui,  That. 
In  Irish,  UIR  added  to  nouns  means  Very,  as  UIRWO//,  Very 
Humble.  The  Etymologists  doubt,  whether  Re  or  Retro  be  the 
original.  The  Tro  is  the  same  as  the  Tro,  Tra,  and  Ter,  in 
In}Tro,  Tra,  Ter,  Tra-^Ns;  and  it  belongs  probably  to  Terra, 
unless  we  should  imagine,  that  it  is  the  same  compound  as 
Th**Air.  In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  Dra,  Tra,  Tar,  &c. 
signify  Beyond;  and  in  these  Dialects,  likewise,  Daiar,  Tyr,  &c. 
mean  Terra.  Can  we  imagine,  that  the  name  for  the  Ground, 
as  DAIAR,  TYR,  TERRA,  is  itself  a  composition  from  TH=AIR?  If 
this  should  be  the  fact,  my  Hypothesis  will  still  remain  the 
same,  that  Languages,  or  the  terms  forming  the  great  body  of 
Human  Speech,  are  derived  from  the  Ground.  If  the  name  for 
the  Ground,  as  DAIAR,  &c.,  had  not  existed,  the  Element  DR, 
TR,  &c.  would  have  supplied  only  a  few  terms.  I  have  ex- 
hibited the  prepositions  produced  above,  AG,  AIG,  &c.,  as  they 
are  written  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  Galic  Dialect ;  but  the  Celtic 
Scholar  will  at  once  apply  them  to  the  parallel  terms  which 
appear  in  other  Dialects,  and  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
produce.  Ac  and  AIR  are  used  in  the  formation  of  verbs;  and 

"neral    Vallancey   has   expressly   represented    them    under   the 
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idea  of  "  Participial  Articles"  which  coincides  with  my  Hypothesis. 
He  observes,  that  "  AG  and  AR  are  Participial  Articles  of  the 
"  Present  tense,  IAR,  of  the  Preter,  and  AR  Ti  of  the  Future,  as 
"  AG  Radii,  Saying,  IAR  Radh,  Having  Said."  The  AG  and  AR 
mean  '  The  Person,  or  Being,'  as  ED  does  in  Lov=Eo,  and  as  ING 
in  LOTTING.  The  ING,  we  know,  belongs  to  the  AN,  &c.  the 
Article,  as  LOW=AN,  LOI/<?=ONE,  '  The  AN  or  ONE  who  Loves.' 

The  Irish  IAR  belongs  to  the  ER  in  LOZ;=ER,  and  OR  in 
dmat=OR.  In  Galic,  OIR  or  AIR  may  be  almost  considered  as 
a  participial  termination.  Mr.  Shaw  observes,  that  "  Agents  or 
"  doers  subjoin  OIR,  and  sometimes  AIR,  to  the  present  participle 
"  of  verbs,  as  Scriobadh,  Writing,  ScriobhadoiR,  a  Writ-Yfo,  &c. — 
"  or  by  changing  the  termination  into  OIR,  as  Cruthich-QiK,  the 
"  Creat=OR,  from  Cruthuchadh,  a  Creating."  Mr.  Shaw  adds, 
that  fl  Some  write  the  termination  Fhear  in  place  of  Oir,  affecting 
"  an  idle  knowledge  in  the  Etymology  of  words,  at  the  expence 
"  of  hurting  the  eye  of  every  Reader  with  the  bristly  appearance 
"  of  an  useless  assemblage  of  consonants;"  and  Mr.  Shaw 
imagines,  that  Fhear  added  thus  to  words  would  be  the  same,  as 
if  we  should  write  in  Latin  Amat=ViR,  for  Amat-QR.  Mr.  Shaw, 
we  see,  supposes,  that  the  Oir  and  Fhear  belong  to  each  other, 
and  to  Vir.  This  I  suppose  likewise;  but  here  some  difficulty 
presents  itself.  The  Fhear  and  Vir  may  be  derived  from  the 
Element  AR,  OIR,  by  the  organical  addition  of  the/,  v;  or  the 
Fhe-Ar,  and  V*=Ir,  may  be  a  compound  of  the  Elements  F*  and 
AR,  as  we  have  seen  P*=As,  P=An,  &c.  to  be  compounds  of  the 
same  Element  FA,  PA,  and  of  AS,  AN.  We  may  likewise  con- 
sider the  matter  under  this  point  of  view.  We  cannot,  I  think, 
doubt,  that  the  Celtic  terms  for  Man,  Gur  and  Fhear,  are 
only  different  forms  of  each  other;  and  if  that  should  be  the 
fact,  we  may  suppose,  that  Gu  and  FHE,  in  the  compounds 
Gu=*R,  Fhe=Ar,  belong  to  each  other,  as  Qui  belongs  to  Who. 

The 
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The  Greek  particle  Per,  (n^,  Particula,  sive  Conjunct,  expletiva, 
aliis  orationis  partibus  annecti  solita,  qua?  —  Notat  Quamquam, 
Tametsi,  respondet  particulse  Cumque  ;  —  redundat;)  certainly  be- 
longs to  a  race  of  words  denoting  This  or  That  Being;  and  it  is 
used  in  its  original  idea,  when  it  is  annexed  to  Pronouns,  as 
OS*PER,  (Oo-TTif.)  I  must  observe  too,  that  PA  =ER,  (ne?,)  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  process  of  composition. 

I  have  suggested,  that  the  Greek  TA=/w-os,  and  DA  =Einat 
(Ttvo;,  Asm*,)  are  compounds  ;  and  that  possibly  another  familiar 
Celtic  term  for  Man,  as  Duine,  may  be  likewise  a  compound  of 
the  Elements  DA  =  AN;  but  here  too  some  difficulties  occur. 
Those,  who  examine  the  Welsh  Dyn,  "A  man,  a  person,"  in  a 
Dictionary  of  that  Language,  and  consider  the  adjacent  Dyna, 
or  DA=YNA,  '  Lo  there!'  which  the  Lexicographers  themselves 
allow  to  be  a  compound  of  DY  and  YNA,  will  be  disposed  to 
imagine  DA  =YN,  the  Man,  to  be  a  compound  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  Welsh  DY,  "  the  preposition  in  composition,  augmenting 
"  and  enhancing  the  signification  —  Di,  the  privative  particle,  and 
"  DE,  the  particle  for  enchancing  or  altering  the  signification  a 
"  little,"  still  mean  THE,  and  belong  to  DE  —  Dr,  &c.  &c.  of  the 
Latins,  &c.  &c.  before  unfolded,  (p.  4,67.)  Di  is  used  in  Welsh 
for  Ti,  Thou,  where  it  is  directly  applied  to  person.  The  Welsh 
DA,  Good,  may  perhaps  mean  DE,  the  Distinguished  Personage; 
and  the  adjacent  term  to  DE  in  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary,  DEHAU, 
"  RIGHT,  the  Right  hand,"  &c.,  might  perhaps  mean  THE  — 
quarter.  This  however  will  bring  us  to  the  Latin  Dexter,  and 
the  Greek  Dexios,  (Atgw.)  in  which  there  is  some  difficulty. 
In  the  Greek  Outi-DAU-os,  (OuriSavo;,  Homo  nullius  pretii,)  and 
in  O  TAN,  (a™,  amice,)  we  see  the  DEINA  and  TIN  in  TIN=OS. 

Let  us  mark,  in  the  expression  Ar  Ti,  the  word  Ti,  which 
bears  a  similar  sense  of  This  —  That.  Mr,  Shaw  explains  Ti  in 
one  article  by  "  He,  He  who,  Him  that  ;  "  and  in  another  article 

by 
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by  "  Unto,  To."  If  we  are  not  willing  to  suppose,  that  THE 
and  To,  in  English,  belong  to  the  Celtic  Tr,  we  see  from  Ti 
how  THE  and  To  may  be  only  different  forms  of  each  other. 
In  another  article  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  we  have  Ti  Mhor, 
"  The  Supreme  Being,  God;"  from  which  the  Tartar  term  for  an 
Illustrious  personage,  Timour,  or  T\=Mour,  is  derived.  The  AIR 
and  AG  in  the  formation  of  verbs  have  sometimes  Pronouns  put 
after  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may  consider  them  to  be 
used  in  their  sense  as  Prepositions.  Do  and  Ro  are  sometimes 
likewise  applied  in  the  forming  of  verbs  ;  and  here  again  General 
Vallancey  has  well  described  them,  when  they  perform  this  office, 
under  the  idea  of  "  Verbal  Articles."  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that 
"  As,  which  is  called  an  Affirmative  Article,  is  also  no  other  than 
"  the  Spanish  Es,  and  the  Latin  Est,  and  is  a  verb  impersonal." 
Here  it  seems  to  be  obscure,  whether  As  should  be  considered, 
as  a  Particle  of  Affirmation,  or  an  Articular — Demonstrative  Pro- 
noun, or  a  Verb,  corresponding,  as  it  might  be  in  these  three 
usages,  with  YES,  IT,  Is,  respectively.  I  have  myself  expressed 
a  doubt,  whether  YES,  which  means  IT  Is,  should  be  considered 
as  IT  or  Is.  This,  however,  is  an  idle  distinction,  as  it  relates  to 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  word. 

The  Galic  Si=Os,  Su=As,  Up,  Down,  SHj=Os,  SHU  =  As, 
Above  and  Below,  AN=!OS,  AN=UAS,  Up,  Down,  with  their 
parallel  terms  in  other  Dialects,  are  compounds.  The  Latin 
S*=Us,  and  the  French  JA=Us,  in  Jus=Que,  belong  to  Su=As. 
In  the  same  column  of  General  Vallancey's  Grammar,  where 
Su=As,  and  An^Uas,  '  Upward,  Down/  are,  I  find  Siu,  'Before, 
'  That,  So,  Here,'  «  SO,  This,  This  here,"  where  we  have 
the  simple  form.  In  the  Italian  Su,  we  have  likewise  the 
simple  form;  and  in  Su=Vi,  Su  =  AL,  we  have  acknowledged  com- 
pounds. We  might  hence  conjecture,  that  the  French  Su=*R, 
Upon,  is  a  compound ;  and  to  Sur,  &c,,  signifying  the  Top, 

3  s  .    we 
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we  must  refer,  I  think,  terms  denoting  eminent  personages,  as 
Sieur,  Sir,  Tzar,  &c.  ;  and  words  signifying  the  '  Head — Top,  or 
'  SvR-face,'  as  Kara,  (K«^«,  Caput,)  &c.  &c.  This  will  open  to  us  a 
wide  sphere  indeed  for  the  process  of  composition.  We  shall 
now  understand,  that  the  French  Su=*S  and  Sou  =  *S  belong 
to  Su^As.  The  French  Etymologists  refer  Sus  and  Sur  to  the 
Latin  Sursum,  Susum;  where  we  see,  that  in  Su-rS  we  have 
the  same  composition  as  in  Su  =  A5".  The  Etymologists  derive 
Sous  from  Subtus.  Perhaps  the  Su-*B  and  S-Uper  of  the  Latins 
are  compounds.  In  Galic,  Ann-S-Ud,  and  Ann-So,  mean  'Here 
'  and  There  ; '  to  which  Celtic  combinations  the  French  Ain=Si,  and 
its  ancient  form  Ain=S*-Ic,  directly  belong.  We  have  in  Irish 
UiN=Si,  which  General  Vallancey  explains  by  "  Is,  It  is." 

The  terms  Se=Ach,  C*=Ach,  are  enumerated  among  the  Irish 
Particles  by  General  Vallancey,  as  signifying  "Rather  than  others, 
"else,  otherwise;"  to  which,  as  we  see,  belongs  the  Latin 
SA=Ec=Us.  The  succeeding  terms  to  Se=Ach  in  this  collection 
of  particles,  are  Se-Acha,  Se=Ach-Adhy  "  By,  aside,  out  of  the 
"  way,"  which  signify  '  That  Part  or  Way,'  as  distinguished  from 
another.  In  the  Adh  of  this  latter  word,  we  perhaps  see  the 
Us  in  the  Latin  S*=Ec=Us.  I  have  supposed  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  Latin  S=Ic,  S*=Ec=Us,  CA=/s,  S*=Us,  S*=Ed,  &c.  belong 
to  each  other ;  and  we  now  see,  how  they  are  connected  with 
these  Celtic  terms.  The  word  Se-Ach=Ad  occurs  in  the  same 
column  of  General  Vallancey's  Grammar,  in  which  "SO,  This, 
"  This  here,"  is  produced ;  and  I  find,  likewise,  in  the  same 
column,  Se=Adh,  "  Yes,  Yea,  truly,"  to  which  we  shall  more 
dijrectly  refer  the  Latin  S*=Ed.  Robert  Ains worth  explains 
SED  Autem,  SED  Enim,  by  "  Tea  But, — But  Truly"  where  we 
perceive  how  Tea  and  Truly  are  involved  in  the  sense  annexed 
to  But.  "  Non  solum  interfuit,  SED  etiam  praefuit," — 'Not  only 
'  was  he  present  at  these  things ; — Tes  indeed,  Tea,  Truly — 

•  Verily, 
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*  Verily,  &c.  he  presided  over  them.'  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  Galic 
and  Irish  Dictionary,  produces  the  phrase  " Seadh,  Seach,"  "By 
"  turns,  alternately ; "  which  means,  '  Now  This,  now  That.' 
In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  Sz.=Ach 
occurs,  we  have  SE,  "He,  It,  Him.''  SE  "  For  Is  e,  'tis  he,  it;" 
where  we  have  both  the  Verb  and  the  Pronoun  ;  and  we  see 
here  another  proof,  how  they  are  blended  with  each  other.  On 
considering  the  terms  with  which  Se-Ach  and  Se=Adh  appear  to 
be  connected,  our  ideas  on  the  process  of  composition  would  be 
enlarged  to  an  extent,  which  I  shall  not  venture  to  unfold  in  the 
present  state  of  these  Discussions. 

I    have    suggested   on  a   former  occasion,    that   most  of   the 
numerals  from  One  to  Ten  are  probably  derived  from  Demonstra- 
tive parts  of  Speech.     I   have  illustrated  this  idea  in  the  terms 
One — Two — Three.    The  number  ^A=/.r,  S*=E»,  &c.  I  conceive  to 
be  a  compound,  and  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source.     The 
simpler  form  I  imagine  to  exist  in  the  Irish  SIA,  which  Mr.  Shaw 
places  in  one  article,  as  denoting  Six ;    and  in  another,  as  signi- 
fying  "  Far  off,  the  utmost,  remotest  from  you."     In  the  same 
column  of  his  Dictionary,  we  have  a  word  under  the  same  form, 
which   he  explains    by   "  Backwards,    behind,   the   west,    awry." 
The  Si  A  is  only  another  form  of  Stn,  So,   &c.  produced  above, 
denoting  '  This — That  place ; '    and   the  SIA   in  this  sense,  must 
surely  be  the  same  as  SIA — This — That — Such  a  number,  Si=AJf. 
In  the  same  column   where  these  words  occur,  we  have  likewise 
Si,  She,   Her,  Si=^d,  They;    where   we  have  the  genuine   sense 
of  a  Pronominal  part  of  Speech, Si=Air,  Aside,  SHI=^/>,  the  West; 
where  in  the  two  latter  words  we  have  compounds,  such  as  I  have 
before    unfolded.     Thus  then,    the    Latin.  SE=X  does  not  come 
from  Ex,  (E£,)  but  it   is  a  compound  of  SE=£X, — Sia^Ex,  where 
the   Ex    means  likewise    That.     Under    another    form,    we  have 
Okto,  (Ox™,)    Eight,  &c.  &c.     Thus  then,  Eis,  (E/?))    Ex,   (E£,) 

OK  TO, 
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OKTO,  are  different  forms,  applied  to  express  different  numbers, 
conveying  the  same  fundamental  idea.  In  the  Italian  SEI,  we 
have  either  the  simpler  state,  or  the  second  Consonant  is  lost. 
In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  the  name  for  Seven  appears  under 
the  form  S-T,  S-C,  &c.,  as  Saith,  Seith,  Shea^d,  Moir-Seisear,  as 
they  are  written  by  Lhuyd.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  the  form 
of  the  Irish  word  is  Seach,  Seacht,  Seven,  which  occurs  in  the 
same  column,  where  we  have  Seachad,  "By,  aside,  out  of  the  way, 
"Past,"  which  I  have  above  produced  as  a  compound  denoting  This 
—  That.  These  words  surely  belong  to  each  other.  We  cannot 
help  observing,  that  the  T  exists  in  the  Latin  Septem,  which  may 
be  quasi  Setem,  and  in  the  Greek  Epta,  (ETrra,)  which  may  be 
quasi  Eta.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  remark,  that  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  as  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  the  name  for  Seven 
appears  under  the  Element  SV,  without  any  record  of  the  T. 
In  Gipsey  and  in  Persian  we  have  Efta,  and  Haft,  denoting 
Seven,  where  we  have  the  Greek  form.  In  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  Sette  and  Side,  we  have  the  Celtic  form;  and  the  French 
Sept  is  quasi  Set,  without  the  sound  of  the  p.  In  Persian,  Do  and 
SEH  are  Two,  Three;  where  Do  and  SEH  are  plainly  only  different 
forms  of  each  other,  denoting  This — That.  Again,  in  Persian, 
DAH  is  Ten,  which  is  either  quasi  Dach,  as  in  the  Dec  of  Decem; 
or  it  is  the  first  portion  of  the  compound  DE=C.  In  the  Celtic 
Dialects,  the  name  for  this  number  appears  under  the  form 
DC,  &c.,  as  Deg,  Dek,  Dei%,  the  terms  produced  by  Lhuyd 
under  Decem.  In  the  Teutonic,  we  have  the  form  TN,  as  Tyn, 
(Sax.)  Ten,  (Eng.)  Zehen,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  On  this  term, 
however,  there  are  some  difficulties. 

As  SA  in  Irish  signifies  That,  so  it  likewise  means,  as 
Mr.  Shaw  justly  explains  it,  "  In,  In  THE;"  where,  in  the  in- 
terpretation THE,  we  have  the  original  idea.  Under  the  same 
form  SA,  Mr.  Shaw  has  three  different  articles,  in  which  it 

means 
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means  Self — Whose — "And    His;"     where    its    genuine    sense 
appears.     Among  the  Celtic  terms  for  In,  Lhuyd  produces  the 
Irish  S*=An,  which  belongs  to  S*=In;  just  as  a  part  of  these  words 
SA  means  at  once  That  and  In.     The  English  IN,  with  its  pa- 
rallel terms  through  so  great  a  variety  of  Languages,  belongs  to 
the  IN  in  S*=Ix,  and  to  the  AN,  The,  That,  in  SA=AN.     I  find  in 
Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  that  SAN  is   placed  in  four  separate  arti- 
cles, in  which  it  is  explained  by  "In  THE,"  (San's  An,} — "  Holy," 
— "  Put  after  Pronouns,  and  particularises  the  word  to  which  it 
"is  joined." — "San  Cann.  Thither  and  hither;"    where   C=ANN 
is  only  another  form  of  S=AN,   This,  That.     We  cannot  but  refer 
the  same  form  SAN,  in  the  sense  of  "  Holy,"  to  the  other  meanings 
above    produced;     and    thus    we    shall    understand,    that    S=AN, 
'  Holy,'  signifies  The,  or  That  personage,  by  way  of  distinction. 
To  SAN    belongs    SANCTWJ,  with  the   parallel   words   in    modern 
Languages,   Saint,  (Eng.)  &c.   &c. —  SANWS   should    probably   be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Celtic  SAN.      General  Vallancey, 
likewise,  justly  explains  San   by  "In  THE;"   where,  in  the   De- 
monstrative  The,  we  see  its  primary  sense.    In  the  next  column 
of  General  Vallancey 's  Grammar  to  that  in  which  San   is,  I   see 
its  kindred  terms  SIN,  That,  These,    SOIN,  That,  Thence.     Here 
I  see  likewise  other  similar  terms  in  a  simple  and  in  a  compound 
state,  as  So,  "This,  This  here;"     So,    "  This  is;"    Siu,  "So, 
"Here;"   Sui,   "Before,   That,"    which  I  have   produced   above; 
Si=yfr,  "Backwards,  behind,"  just  as  Be=HiND  means  "  By = YON," 
or  That  part.     I  see  likewise,  in  the  same  opening  of  this  Voca- 
bulary, SCEO,  "And,"  or,  as  it  might  be  interpreted,  '  So — in  That 
'  Manner.'     To   the  SCEO   or  CEO,  as   it   is    sometimes    written, 
belongs  the  Greek  KAI,  (K«<.) 

1     shall    here    produce    various    Celtic    terms    attached    to 
different  Elements,  under  the  Irish  form,  which  I   conceive  to  be 
derived  from   Demonstrative  parts   of  Speech,    denoting    This—- 
That; 
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That;  and  I  shall  duly  mark  those,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
compounds: — Ach,  Achd,  But;  Atha,  Again;  Os,  Above;  Ag=Us, 
Ac=Us,  Is,  Eas,  And,  belonging  to  the  Latin  Ac,  ET,  &c. ;  and 
C/w.Not;  Ca=It,Ca=Ide,VJhere;  Ca=  A T,  C A  =AD,  What ;  Ca^Ode, 
How  ;  Ca  A=CA,  All,  every,  (to  which  belong,  as  I  before  observed, 
the  French  Chaque,  or  Cha*=Que,  the  Spanish  Ca*=Da,  &c.  &c.); 
Ca=*N,  Whilst;  Ce=Ana,  Low,  Behold  ;  ta=A  N,  Without,  &c.  &c.; 
Co,  Go,  With;  Ge,  Ge  Go,  Although;  Co=A/J,  So  that;  Da,  If; 
De,  Whence;  Da=*R,  By;  Diu,  A  long  time  since,  (to  which 
belongs  the  Latin  Dm);  Do,  Di,  —  Diminutives,  An,  Very, 
Whether;  In,  Fit,  &c.  &c. ;  Ma,  If;  Ma=A  /?,  As, Even  as  ;  Ma  =  *S, 
If;  Mo=AN,  Mu=Na,  If  not ;  Fa,  Unto,  Under;  Fa=*N,  Into; 
Fe=In,  Self,  &c.  &c. ;  Le,  Le=Is>  Le=In,  &c. 

To  the  Celtic  preposition  I>  belongs  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
Servile  'Letter  L,  when  it  is  used  as  a  Preposition  Particle,  if 
1  may  so  express  it.  The  Hebrew  V  L,  "To,  Unto, — For,  be- 
"  cause  of,  on  account  of,"  &c.  &c.  &c. — "  Redundant,  or  rather 
"  abridged  from  Stf"  AL,  "THE,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it, 
is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  btf  AL,  about  which  the  Hebrew 
Scholars  have  been  involved  in  so  many  difficulties,  when  they 
have  attempted  to  discover  its  original  idea.  Mr.  Parkhurst 
observes  on  the  Hebrew  htt  AL,  that  "it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
"  cult  Roots  in  the  Hebrew  Language;  and  various  methods  have 
"  been  taken  by  learned  men  to  account  for  its  several  applica- 
"  tions."  He  then  adds,  "  After  the  most  attentive  consideration 
"  I  think  the  notion  of  Interposition — Intervention,  or  the  like,  bids 
"  the  fairest  for  the  ideal  meaning  of  it,  and  best  reconciles  its 
"  different  uses."  Some  of  the  senses  produced  by  our  Author, 
for  this  word,  are  God,  the  Heavens,  Leaders, — Assistance,  Defense, 
Horned  Animals — The — That,  as  an  "article  or  Pronoun,"  To, 
Into,  &c.,  No,  Not,  &c.  &c.  We  here  unequivocally  see,  that 
the  leading  idea  is  The — TJiat — The  object — THE  Eminent  or 
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Distinguished  object,  as  '  God'— Leaders,'  &c.  Powerful  Creatures 
able  to  Assist,  or  to  Attack,  as  Defenders,  Horned  Animals,  &c.  &c. 
This  Hebrew  word  Vx  AL  belongs,  as  we  shall  agree,  to  the 
Latin  ILLE,  the  Italian  and  French  //,  the  Spanish  El,  and  the 
Arabic  Article  J!  AL,  tkc.  &c.  As  II,  and  its  parallels,  have 
become  Le,  Lo,  so  has  the  Hebrew  AL,  'To,  into,'  become  L  A, 
'  To,  Into,'  with  the  breathing  after  the  LA.  We  perceive, 
moreover,  a  most  unequivocal  fact,  which  decides  on  the  truth 
of  my  Hypothesis,  namely,  that  the  same  word  is  at  once  the 
Pronominal  part  of  Speech  The,  That,  and  the  preposition  70, 
which  is  the  precise  union  of  ideas,  which  I  have  conceived  to 
take  pla£e  on  various  occasion.  I  have  supposed,  that  the  expla- 
natory terms  here  adopted  by  Mr.  Parkhurst,  THE  and  To,  are 
examples  of  this  union  ;  and  that  they  are  only  different  forms  of 
each  other,  with  a  similar  meaning  applied  to  different  purposes. 
We  perceive,  moreover,  what  we  shall  find  to  be  a  very  important 
fact  on  another  occasion,  that  terms  bearing  a  Negative  sense 
may  be  derived  from  the  Demonstrative  pjrt  of  Speech,  under  the 
idea  of  THE — object,  as  Distinguished  for  its  Bad  qualities — the 
Vile  object — Vile — Bad — Aro,  Not.  The  use  of  the  Demonstrative 
part  of  Speech,  is  acknowledged  to  be  alike  applicable  to  the 
Distinguished  object — whether  good  or  bad;  and  when  we  adopt 
such  terms  as  THE — THAT,  we  all  know,  that  by  a  different  mode 
of  applying  them,  as  in  scorn  or  abhorrence,  THE  !  THAT  !  THE? 
THAT?  we  pass  at  once  into  expressions  of  aversion,  which  cor- 
respond with  the  application  of  Negative  particles — No,  Not! 
When  the  L  is  doubled  in  the  Hebrew  word,  as  hhti  ALL,  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  terms  to  express  a  Vile  object;  and  Mr.  Parkhurst 
accordingly  explains  it  by  "  Nought,  Nothing,  Vain,  Nothing 
"  worth,  Res  nihili."  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
parallel  terms  in  the  Arabic,  belonging  to  the  Hebrew  AL,  and 
the  particle  LA,  as  they  have  a  similar  meaning.  In  Arabic, 
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Jl  AL,  is  the  Article,  and  God;  and  AL  AL  is  "  Deus  optimus 
"  maximus."  In  Arabic,  J  LA  is  a  preposition  To,  as  in 
Hebrew,  Irish,  &c. ;  and  it  means  in  general,  cc  That,  To,  for, 
"  because,"  &c.,  as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it ;  where,  in  the 
conjunction  That,  we  see  the  original  idea.  The  succeeding  word, 
in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  is  ^  LA,  "No,  Not,  Not  at  all." 
There  is  a  curious  combination  of  the  various  terms  belonging  to 
the  Element  ALA,  in  the  familiar  Arabic  sentence,  ^JU!  ^1  <xJI  ^1 
LA,  ALH,  ALA,  AL=ALH,  "There  is  no  God  but  God;"  where 
the  Element  AL  A  is  five  times  repeated,  and  in  four  it  is  applied 
to  different  purposes  Not,  God,  But,  The,  though  with  the  same 
radical  meaning.  In  Arabic,  the  term  Ala,  ^M  not  only  means 
'Except,  Besides,'  but  it  signifies  the  same  as  ^Jl  All,  '  To, 
'  Until,  &c.,  which  is  the  full  form  of  Le,  J.  In  trie  same  Lan- 
guages, <J^$>  HEL,  means  "Whether  or  Not. — Indeed,  Aye.  Yes. — 
"  It  is  not,"  as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it ;  where  we  see,  that 
the  word  equally  signifies  Tes  or  No,  only  because  it  means 
This  or  That — So,  &c.  applied  in  a  different  manner. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  words,  conveying  the  same 
Radical  idea,  though  not  directly  connected  with  each  other, 
express  similar  turns  of  meaning.  I  shall  produce  a  word,  be- 
longing to  this  race,  which  appears  to  be  a  term,  formed  from 
nothing  but  the  affectation  or  folly  of  the  speaker.  Language, 
however,  exhibits  no  such  terms ;  and  among  all  the  various 
mutations,  which  folly  or  affectation  may  controul,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  produce  any  change  in  the  Elementary  forms 
of  Human  Speech.  Our  term  of  affectation,  LA,  means  simply 
This,  That;  and  in  some  examples,  we  can  hardly  distinguish, 
whether  it  is  applied  in  its  Affirmative  or  Negative  sense. 
Cressida  says,  "In  Faith,  I  will,  LA;  never  trust  me  else,  (ActV. 
S.  2.)  and  Pandarus,  in  a  former  part  of  the  play,  says,  "  Nay, 
"  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn  :  that  shall  it  not,  in  truth,  LA. 
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"  Nay,  I  care  not  for  such  words;  No,  No."  Though  LA  in  both 
these  places  has  the  same  meaning;  yet  in  the  former  it  is  applied 
with  the  Affirmative  idea ;  and  in  the  latter,  it  is  involved  with 
the  Negative  sense.  The  French  too,  use  La  La  for  '  Indifferently,' 
or  c  Somewhat  badly ; '  and  in  Arabic,  LA  LA,  ^  ^  is  used  to 
denote  "  Not  at  all, — By  no  means,"  &c. 

These  observations  on    terms  implying  Negation,  will  unfold 
to  us   the   origin    of  a   race    of  words,  about  which  nothing  is 
understood,  and  which  are   used  in  a  Negative  sense,  through  a 
wide  compass  of  Human  Speech.     These  words  are  No,  (Eng.) 
NE,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c. ;    and   in   a  compound  state,  No=  "T,  (Eng.) 
NE=AC,  No=AAT,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c.  &c.     The  parallel  terms  to  No, 
produced  by  the   Etymologists,    are  Na,  No,  (Sax.)    Ne,  (Goth.) 
Net,  Ne,  (Dan.  Isl.  Swed.)  &c.  &c.     NOT  is  referred  to  the  Belgic 
Niet,  the  German  Nicht,   Nocht,  (Scotch,)  &c.  &c.     In   the  Dia- 
lects of  the  Celtic,  we  find  in  Lhuyd,  under  Noh,  the  following 
terms:    " Na,  Nag,  Ni,  Nid,  Nis,  Heni,  Dem.    No,  Not,  Na,  Ne, 
"  Nag,  Nag  yu,  quod   non    est.    Ar.      Ne,   Ir.    Ni,  Ko,   Naide. 
"  K.  Nim,  Nior,   Nar,  Na%,  Na,  Gion,   Na^a,  Kona-%.     Non  est, 
"  Ni  v'uil,  Nil."     All  these  words  belonging  to  the  Element  N  A, 
as  No,  NE,  Ni,  &c.,  originally,  I  imagine,  denoted   This  or  That 
Being;    and   in   their   compound    state,  No  =  7",  NE=  AC,   NA=AG, 
Ni  =  AAf,&c.,  they  still  conveyed  the  same  idea.   We  have  seen,  that 
the  Celtic  article  AN  becomes  in  the  plural  NA,  with  the  breathing 
after   the    NA;    and    in    NA=AN,    the    genitive  Plural,    we   have 
a  similar   combination,   though    applied    in    a  different  sense,   to 
that  of  the  Negative  No=  AN.     We  have  seen  in  Arabic,  that  the 
Negative    particle    Le,    belonging    to    the    Article   Al,    has    the 
breathing  after  the  LA. 

The  Etymologists,  under  the  Latin  NE,  remind  us  of  the 
Greek  NE,  NEE,  (Ns,  ISty,)  and  the  Hebrew  f»K  AIN;  and  they  have 
referred  us  moreover  to  the  Greek  EEN,  AN,  (Hi/,  A*,)  and  the 

3  T  Latin 
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Latin  AN.  In  NE,  the  interrogation,  we  have  precisely  the  sense 
of  AN,  which  simply  denotes  That  in  an  interrogative  sense; 
just  as  Quid,  That  thing,  Ali=Quid,  becomes  the  interrogative 
Quid,  What?  In  the  Greek  NEE,  (Ni>,  Particula  affirmantis  et 
jurantis,  Nij  A<«,  per  Jovem,  profecto,  Gl.  V.  Ni?  A<a,  Etiam,  in 
comp.  priv.  interdum  etiam  intendit  et  auget,  ut  N^TO?,  &c.), 
we  unequivocally  see  the  genuine  idea;  since  it  is  used  in  the 
Affirmative  sense  as  well  as  the  Negative.  In  the  explanatory 
word  Eriam,  which  belongs  to  ET,  ID,  and  means  '  In  This  or 
'  That  same  manner,  So,'  we  see  likewise  the  true  notion.  The 
Greek  NAI,  (N«/,  Nae,  Ita,  Etiam,  Sane,  Utique,)  and  the  Latin  N.ffi, 
contain  likewise  the  original  idea.  The  explanatory  word  ITA  is 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  ID.  The  Celtic  CHO,  Not,  belongs  to 
the  Element  CA,  That.  CHO  means  at  once,  "Not,  Whose,"  where 
it  is  both  a  Negative  particle  and  a  Pronoun  ;  and  the  adjacent 
terms  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  are  "  Co,  As,"  and  "Co,  Who? 
"  Which,"  divided  by  this  Lexicographer  into  separate  articles. 
The  Greek  Ou,  (Ou,  Non,)  the  Negative,  belongs  to  the  Ou,  (Ou,) 
the  Pronoun,  and  in  the  Ouk,  Ouch,  (OVK,  Ou%,)  the  K  and  Ch, 
K,  X,  might  have  been  originally  added  before  vowels,  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed ;  yet  they  might  be  distinct  words  belonging 
to  the  Element  AC.  We  have  Ouki  and  Ouchi,  (Ovxi,  Ou^/;,)  and 
we  know,  that  Ouk,  (Owe,)  is  often  placed  at  the  end  of  a  period, 
by  way  of  a  strong  mode  of  Negation,  Ou  pot  Saw,  u  Iv-xtc?  OTK, 
1  Non  mihi  videtur,  O  Hippia.  Nequaquam.' 

The  particle  MEE,  (Mi?,  Ne,  Non,  Nunquid  ?  An  ?)  belongs 
to  the  Element  MA ,  under  the  idea  of  the  Pronominal  part  of 
Speech.  We  perceive  the  interpretation  An,  and  the  Pronominal 
term  Numquid;  where  let  us  mark  NA=Um, 'which  is  a  compound 
of  the  Elements  NA  and  MA,  bearing  the  same  meaning.  We 
have  seen  under  a  similar  form  the  Celtic  Nim,  Not.  Let  us 
mark  the  parallel  term  to  Mee,  (Mij.)  —  The  Greek  MA,  (M«, 

Jurandi 
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Jurandi  negativum,  Ma  A/a,  Non  certe  per  Jovem,  ov  pa.  A;a,  idem. 

Sed  N«<  /*a  Aix,  affirm,  profecto,  certe,  per  Jovem.     Occurrit  Ma 

solura  et  affirmative,  sed  raro,  et  fere  apud  recentiores,)  which  is 

used  in  an  affirmative  as  well  as  in  a  negative  sense;  and  these 

senses  belong  to  each  other,  just  as  Nee  belongs  to  Nat,  (INty,  Na<.) 

The  Greek  MA,  (Ma,)  must  be  referred  to  the  Hebrew  na  MH, 

'  Who,  Which,  What ; '  and  this  is  directly  attached  to  the  Hebrew 

Dtf  AM,  which  denotes  a  Mother ;    and  which  is  moreover  used  as 

an   Affirmative — Interrogative   and   Negative    Particle. — We    have 

seen,  that  the  Enclitic  NE  has  been  compared  with  the  Hebrew 

AIN  f'N  Not;   and  the  original  idea  annexed  to  this  word  will  be 

seen   in  its  parallel  Arabic  term  ^1  AN,  which  Mr,  Richardson 

explains   by    "  i.  That,   in    order  to.      2.  If.    3.  Behold.     4.  Not, 

"  (particularly  after  an  oath,)"  &c.&c.,  which  again  unequivocally 

decides    on   the   truth  of  my   Hypothesis.     These    Hebrew    and 

Arabic  terms  AIN,  AN,  belong  to  the  Pronouns  jn  ^J•$  HN,  They. 

This  union  of  ideas  of  That  and  If,  in  the  Arabic  <jl  AN,  will 

shew  us,  that  the  English  AN,  in  the  sense  of  If,  ("AN  it  like 

"  you,"  )  belongs  to  AN,  the  Article.     The  Greek  EAN,  EEN,  AN, 

INA,  (EMV,  Hv,  Ai/,  ii/«,)  belong  to  EN,  (EI/,  Unum,)  for  the  same 

reason;  and  we  see  how  these  terms,  with  the  Latin  AN,  &c.  &c., 

are  all  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  each  other.     I  do  not  attempt 

to  adjust   the  precise  degrees   of  affinity,   which    exist   between 

them.     I  have  shewn  on  former  occasions,  that  the  Latin  Si  has 

the  same  meaning  as  the  English  So — denoting  This  or  That;   as 

Si  Placet — '  SO  it  pleases  you,  If  SO  be,  it  pleases  you ; '  and  to  this 

we  shall  all  agree.     In  the  Irish  and  Galic  Dialects  of  the  Celtic, 

AIN  is  a  Negative  Particle,  compounded  with  an  adjective;  and  we 

shall  now  recollect,  tbat   in  English  AN    or  UN    has  a  similar 

meaning,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Irish  NA  General  Vallancey  explains  by  "Nor,  Neither, 
"  Not,  Or,  Than."     Let  us  first  mark,   that  NA  signifies  Than. 

We 
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We  have  seen,  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  Than  has  been  often 
expressed  by  a  Pronominal  part  of  Speech,  as  in  the  term  itself — 
Than,  which  I  have  referred  to  Then,  signifying  That  time, — H, 
(H,  Quam,)  in  Greek,  belonging  to  the  Pronoun,  under  the  same 
form;  and  likewise  in  Che  and  Que,  (Ital.  and  Fr.)  We  see, 
moreover,  that  this  sense  of  NA,  Than,  is  involved  with  that  of 
NOR;  and  let  us  remember,  that  in  vulgar  English,  NOR  is  used 
as  a  term  of  comparison,  '  He  is  greater  NOR  he.'  We  perceive, 
that  this  phrase,  through  a  vulgarism,  is  derived  from  a  just 
impression  on  the  force  of  words. — In  Scotch,  NOR  is  used  for 
Than ;  and  so  likewise  is  the  simple  state  NA.  I  find  in  the 
same  column  of  General  Vallancey's  Grammar,  where  NA  occurs, 
Nach,  '  Whether  or  No,  is  Not,  almost,'  *  Naide,  Who,  Which,' 
'  Nock,  Which.'  These  terms  exhibit,  in  fact,  the  same  compositions 
as  Not,  with  a  different  turn  of  meaning.  The  Nock  coincides 
with  the  German  Nock  ;  and  when  in  this  Language  we  find 
the  union  Nock  Nicht,  we  have  terms  belonging  to  each  other, 
applied  to  different  purposes.  The  term  DA  -Och  is  a  compound 
of  DA=AC.  The  Etymologists  are  aware,  in  some  cases,  how  the 
Negative  Particles  NE,  No,  are  combined  with  other  words,  as 
iVa/H,  for  Ne  Am,  Nat  and  Not,  which  they  consider  to  be  Ne 
What,  Ne  Wot,  Nist,  Ne  wist,  Nold,  Ne  Would.  The  Nold  is 
precisely  the  same  combination  as  Nolo,  from  Ne  and  Volo;  or 
as  Nil  I  in  the  phrase  Willy  Nilly  ;  and  in  Malo  we  have  the 
intensive  MA,  Ma,  and  Volo.  In  Gothic,  Nist  is  for  Ni  1st,  Is  Not; 
and  in  Persian  we  have  precisely  the  same  combination.  The 
Greek  NA=EKMS,  (N«u?,  Morttius,)  is  a  similar  composition,  and 
means  the  NA  =!ST,  the  NA=Or,  the  person  who  Is  NA=Or,  or  No 
more.  We  shall  hence  understand,  that  Now,  NA  =ONCE,  (Eng.) 
NA=UNC,  NA=UN,  (Nui/,)  all  belong  to  each  other;  and  that  they 
signify  'At,  &c.  This — time, — on  This  Occasion,'  &c.  NA=OON  is 
not  the  Nona  hora,  but  'THE — Time,'  by  way  of  eminence.  I  shall 

not 
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not  proceed  to  any  greater  length  at  present  with  my  illustration  of 
the  Element  AN  A,  which  will  afford  me  an  ample  subject  of  future 
discussion.  These  observations  are  sufficient  to  shew  us,  how 
widely  the  same  idea  operates  in  forming  words  under  different 
Elements,  and  how  similar  principles  exert  their  influence  through 
the  whole  compass  of  Human  Speech. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  in  contemplating  the  mechanism 
of  Language  ;  we  view  on  all  sides  the  same  strong  and  striking 
proofs  of  order — uniformity  and  consistency.  It  is  indeed  a  mar- 
vellous art,  in  which  the  artist  is  unconscious  of  his  skill,  and  totally 
ignorant  of  that  exquisite  and  unerring  contrivance,  by  which  his 
machinery  has  been  conceived — conducted  and  compleated.  Still, 
however,  all  his  principles  are  just,  and  all  his  exertions  are 
directed  to  the  same  purpose,  and  terminate  in  the  same  end. 
The  great  work  of  Language  is  at  last  accomplished  ;  and  Man 
communicates  with  Man,  in  a  curious  system  of  artifice  and  of 
order,  which  exhibits  the  abundance  of  its  resources,  under  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  with  unbounded  diversity  of  effect*. 


*  This  article  on  the  Celtic  Pronouns  and  Particles  should  be  well  studied  by  those, 
who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the  affinities  of  Human  Speech,  and  especially  in  such 
Languages,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  Barbarous.  We  must 
found  our  researches  on  the  Celtic  Dialects,  and  we  must  apply  to  Pronouns  and 
Particles,  as  the  most  certain  objects  for  tracing  that  affinity,  which  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  discover.  Other  words  may  be  so  much  transformed  in  appearance  and 
in  sense,  as  to  be  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  those,  who  are  consummate 
adepts  in  the  secrets  of  Language.  But  Pronouns  and  Particles  proceed  only  to  a 
certain  point  in  composition,  and  still  remain  in  their  more  simple  and  original  form. 
The  Numerals,  which  have  been  commonly  produced  as  the  most  certain  marks  of 
affinity,  are  the  most  changeable — uncertain  and  fallacious.  The  long  words,  which 
Barbarous  Languages  are  represented  as  possessing,  have  arisen  probably  alike  from 
the  ignorance  of  those,  who  have  detailed  their  own  Language,  and  of  those  who  have 
recorded  it.  A  sentence  has  been  mistaken  for  a  word,  and  a  description  of  properties 
and  qualities  for  a  name.  The  length  of  words  by  composition,  &c.  has  been  effected 

in 
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in  Barbarous  Languages  by  a  similar  process  to  that,  which  has  taken  place  in  other 
Languages  ;  though  perhaps  it  lias  not  proceeded  to  a  greater  or  even  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  in  those  Languages,  with  which  we  are  most  acquainted,  where  the  artifice 
of  composition,  by  Prepositions  and  inflexions  in  Nouns  and  Verbs,  has  been  adopted. 
In  the  Mohawk  Language,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  Barbarous  of  Languages, 
the  Celtic  Scholar  will  immediately  discover  its  connexion  with  the  Celtic  Dialects, 
and  especially  by  observing  the  Particles  and  Pronouns.  The  familiar  Preposition  in 
this  Language,  TSIN,  In,  At,  8cc.,  will  at  once  direct  him  to  the  Celtic  SAN.  In  the 
same  LanguageOn  is  But,  NE  is  She,A,  JVho,&c.  NEONI,  And;  where  we  see  the  force 
of  the  Element  N*.  Mr.  Shaw  explains  "  NAE,  NAI,  Nui,  A  Man,  Woman;"  and 
General  Vallancey  inserts,  among  Irish  particles,  NEO,  And.  In  the  Mohawk  Language 
NEOG  is  God,  which  brings  us  to  the  Irish  NEOCH,  Good,  which  means  only  The  — 
That,  Distinguished  object.  The  next  word  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  is  NEO  ID, 
"Bad,  Naught;"  where  we  have  a  similar  idea,  applied  to  a  different  purpose. 
General  Vallancey  produces  NOG«M,  as  the  Kalmuc  word  for  "A  Lord,  Master,"  which 
he  compares  with  the  Irish  NODH,  NOGH,  Noble.  In  Mohawk,  KAYANCT-,  SAYANer, 
signify  Lord,  King,  which  belong  to  the  explanatory  word  KING,  and  its  parallels 
in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  to  the  Celtic  SAN,  That,  CYN,  the  First,  and  to  a  great 
lace  of  words  to  be  found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language.  Even  the  long 
words,  which  appear  so  formidable  in  this  Language,  will  on  many  occasions  afford 
the  Celtic  Scholar  but  little  trouble;  and  he  will  be  able  to  perform  the  part  of  an 
Etymologist  without  any  violent  effort  of  skill.  Thus  in  the  term  for  Heaven, 
KAKONGHYAGOUH,  he  will  unequivocally  see  in  KARON  the  familiar  name  for  the  Sun 
in  the  Celtic  Dialects  GRIAN,  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  have  adopted  in  their 
CARNean  and  GRYN<?an  Apollo. 

TOI,  KAPNEIE,  rt,h  tr^a-firrni  i&fltor.        (Call,  in  Apoll.  v.  72.) 


"  His  tibi  GRYNJEI  nemoris  dicatur  origo, 

"  Ne  quis  sit  lucus,  quo  se  plus  jactet  Apollo."        (Virg.  Eel.  VI.  v.  72-3J 

On  this  origin  of  KARON  we  shall  have  no  doubt;  and  perhaps  the  Celtic  Scholar 
•would  conjecture,  that  GHYAGOUH  belongs  to  the  Irish  GOGOR,  Light,  to  which  our 
term  GoRoeoHs  belongs.  Thus  KARON  GHYAGOUGH  means  the  Place  where  'The 
'  Light  of  the  Sun  '  appears. 

The  Reader  may  perhaps  smile  at  a  Greek  and  Latin  quotation  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  a  Mohawk  Etymology  ;  but  his  surprise  may  be  diminished,  when  he 
has  learned,  what  the  most  learned  and  acute  —  1  had  almost  said,  of  all  niy  prede- 
cessors in  the  study  of  Languages,  has  observed  on  the  savage  Dialects  of  America. 
The  Jesuit  Lqfitau,  who  lived  among  these  American  Savages,  has  conjectured,  that 
some  of  these  tribes  were  Grecian  Colonies;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  a  Grecian 
Dialect  is  at  this  moment  somewhere  spoken  in  the  wilds  of  America.  —  Others  have 
conjectured,  that  among  come  of  those  Tribes  a  Celtic  Dialect  prevails.  My  Lord 
Monboddo  was  himself  acquainted  with  a  Jesuit,  who  understood  the  Basque,  Celtic 

Dialect, 
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Dialect,  spoken  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux 
Language.     Even  the  evidence  of  Lord  Monboddo  may  be  produced  in  a  Philological 
discussion  for  the  confirmation  of  an  Historical  fact.     General  Vallancey  has  faintly 
conjectured,  with  a  quaere,  though  with  perfect  truth  and  admirable  acuteness,  that 
the  name  of  KAMSCHATKA  belongs  to  the  Irish  CAMCACTA,  or  CAMCEACHTA,  as 
Mr.  Shaw  represents  it,  "  The  seven  stars,  which  roll  about  the  North  Pole,"  or  the 
"  North  Pole."  (Essay  on  Celtic  Language,  p.  90.)     The  MOHAWKS,  a  tribe  of  the 
Iroquois  nation,  belong  to  some  clan  of  the  MACS.     From  the  Iroquois,  we  could  not 
perhaps  form  a  conjecture;  but  it  must  be  owned,  after  the  observations  just  made, 
that  the  CHEROKCCS  look  marvellously  like  the  GREEKS  ;  and  I  must  own,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  to  this  nation  the  honours  of  the  GREEK  Name.    The  MACE- 
DON-iansare,  I  imagine,  the  MACDONS,  as  in  MACDON-«W;  and  the  MUR=MIDONS, 
(M^fx.Jo»,-,)  are  theMoR-MACDoNS,  the  Great  MACDONS.  TheAfj/r  is  the  Celtic  MOR, 
"  Great,  noble,  bulky,  many,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  the  Irish  term.     The  term  MAC 
has  been  acknowledged  to  appear  in  the  name  of  Nations,  as  in  KAL=MUC,  which 
General  Vallancey  conjectures  in  one  place  to  be  Ceil  or  Keilt  MIC  or  MAC,  "  the  Sons 
"  or  Descendants  of  the  Chals  or  Kelts"  i.  e.  the  CELTS,  (Essay  on  C.  Lang.   p.  92.) 
Though  General  Vallancey  has   seen,   that  the  Kalmucks  and   Mongols  or   Moguls 
belong  to  each  other,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  understood,  that  they  exhibit  the 
same  compound  in  a  contrary  order,   KAL=MAC   and  MAC=KAL,  or   MOG=GUL. 
In  the  same  page,  where  General  Vallancey  has   produced  the  derivation  of  Kalmuc, 
he  has  resolved  M'Intosh  into  Mac=an=  Taois,^'  the  son  of  a  General,  Prince,  or  Chief." 
Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  DS-N,  DC-N,  ZN,  C-N,  D-N,  mean  '  The 
1  Illustrious  Personage — the  First — Chief — Man,'  &c.  &c.     In  the  succeeding  page, 
this  enquiring  Linguist  has   produced   the    Kalmuck   term    KONTAYSHA,  a   Chief, 
which  he  has  justly  referred  to  the  Irish  CEAN-TAOISI.     The  CEAN  belongs  to 
King — Cyn,  which  I  have  just  produced.     The  province  KEJ?=TUCKY,  with  which 
the  Mohawks  or  MACS  are  connected,  is  compounded  of  the  same  materials,  and  so 
is  our  familiar  name  KEN=TISH.     General  Vallancey  will  rejoice,  I  trust,  to  have  his 
Celtic  origin  of  KAMSCHATKA  confirmed,  by  learning,  that  SIBERIA  itself  is  the 
region   inhabited   by  the  great  Celtic  Tribe,  the   illustrious   race  of  the  CYMRI — 
CIWZBRI,  CAwiBRi-ans,   &c.   &c. ;    and  it  is  from  the  region  of  SIBERIA  that  the 
Ancients  have  obtained  their  CiMMERzans,  living  in  darkness.     The  Scythian  orTartar 
tribe  of  the  Kalmucs  is  allowed,  we  see,  to  be  a  Celtic  tribe,  speaking  Celtic  Dialects ; 
but  it  has  not  been  seen,  that  the  SCYTHJE,  and  its  acknowledged  parallel  terms, 
Scots,  Goths,  the  Coti,  &c.  8tc.,  are  quasi  the  SCYLTHJE,  the  CELTS,  &c.     The  sound 
of  the  /  has  been  lost,  as  it  perpetually  is  in  our  own  and  other  Languages,  as  in 
Talk,  Walk,  Soldier,  &c.,  pronounced  sometimes  as  Tauk,  Wauk,  Sodier,  &c.     It  is 
actually  lost  in  another  name  of  the  CELTIC  tribes,  the  CuALoaans,  whom  the  He- 
brews represent  by  '  Chasd-im.'     My  conjecture,  however,  about  the  origin  of  Scytha 
will  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  when  the  Reader  learns,  what  Herodotus  informs  us, 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  Scythes  was  SCOLOTI,  which,  we  see,  are  the  CELTS. 
Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth,  we  find  all  around  us  to 
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be  Celtic.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  dispute  about  a  Gothic  or  a  Celtic  origin  is  idle, 
and  almost  unmeaning,  as  they  are  ultimately  to  be  considered,  as  belonging  to  each 
other,  though  under  one  point  of  view  the  Dialects,  which  we  denominate  Celtic  and 
Gothic,  will  afford  us  a  just  and  proper  ground  of  distinction.  I  shall  not  venture  to 
pursue  this  ample  theme,  which  would  lead  us  into  a  new  world  of  ideas,  totally 
unknown  and  unexplored ;  yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  seize  on  certain  occasions,  which 
presented  themselves  before  me,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  Celtic  Scholar  to  the 
consideration  of  so  ample  a  theme,  and  of  rousing  him  from  a  slumber,  which,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  has  been  so  long  and  so  profound. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   III. 

SECT.  I. 

AR.«- C,  D,  G,  &c. 

Terms  relating  to  the  Soil  of  the  Ground  or  EARTH,  when  it  is 
Agitated  —  Stirred  up,  Broken  up,  &c.  &c.  by  the  various 
accidents  and  operations,  attached  to  it, — by  Digging,  Ploughing, 
Harrowing,  &c.  &c.,  as  HARROW  and  its  parallel  words  HERoian, 
HERSE,  (Sax.  French,)  &c.  —  Terms  connected  with  these,  which 
express  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  in  general,  of  Excitement,  Com- 
motion, Agitation,  Irritation,  &c. — of  Disturbing,  Annoying, 
Aggrieving,  &c.,  as  HARASS,  HARSH,  &c.  &c.  Hence  Words, 
•which  express  Strife — Contention,  &c.  &c.,  as  ERIS,  ERID-OS, 
(E£<J,  E^oj);  actions  of  violence.  Breaking  to  pieces,  &c.  &c.t  as 
EREIKO,  (E^IKU,  Frango,)  &c.  Terms  denoting  the  Rough — 
Grating  Noise,  as  originally  connected  with  the  action  of 
Scratching  upon  or  Grating  upon  a  Surface,  as  HOARSE,  &c.  &c. 
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Terms  belonging  to  the  Ele- 
ment ART,  &c.  which  express 
or  relate  to  operations  per- 
formed on  the  EARTH,  ARC, 
&c. 

HARROW  —  HERSE,  HERCKE, 
HARCKE — HARRE.  (Eng.  Fr. 
Belg.  Germ.  Dan.) 

HERGIAN.  (Sax.)  To  Harrow, 
Vastare,  Spoliare,  &c. 

ARATrMW.  (Lat.)  A  Plough. 

ARDHY— AREDIG— ARAZ,  ARAT. 
(Celtic,)  To  Plough. 

ARADR,    ARDAR.    (Celtic,)     A 

Plough. 
Brian,  ERIGAN.  (Sax.)  Arare. 


Ear — Aro.    (Eng.    Latin,)    To 

Plough. 
ERIGEND,  ARJANDS.  (Sax.  Goth.) 

Arans. 

YRKIA.  (Isl.)  To  Plough. 
HERS.  (Arab.)  Cultivating. 
HERRAS.     (Arab.)    Sowing,    a 

Farmer. 

ERIS.  (Arab.)  A  Plowman. 
ORATSE.  (Sclavonic,)   A  Plow- 
man. 
ORUSSO — ORUTTO.  (Greek,)  To 

Earth,  or  Dig. 
f-ERTO,   ZJ-ERSO.    (Latin,)    To 

turn     up     the     Earth,     To 

Plough,  &c. 
Z>=ERSWS — T>=ERSE.  (Lat.  Eng.) 

The  Verse. 


IN  the  last  Section  of  the  preceding  Chapter,  I  considered  a  Race 
of  Words,  belonging  to  our  Element,  which  exhibited,  as  I  trust, 
in  marked  and  distinct  characters,  their  relation  to  each  other,  as 
conveying  their  secondary  sense ;  though  the  primary  idea,  which 
I  conceived  to  be  attached  to  the  EARTH,  ESTIA,  (E<rr<a,)  &c., 
appeared  only  in  certain  terms  and  on  certain  occasions.  The 
discussion  has  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  I  at  first  con- 
ceived, and  has  perhaps  occupied  too  large  a  portion  in  the 
arrangement  of  my  Work.  Yet  the  facts,  which  it  exhibits, 
have  unfolded,  as  I  trust,  to  the  enquiring  Reader,  a  train  of  ideas 
altogether  new  and  curious  on  the  nature  of  Languages ;  whatever 
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Theory  he  may  adopt  respecting  the  primitive  source,  from  which 
such  facts    were   derived.      This    Theory,   as    I    have    frequently 
observed,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  interfere  with  the  relation 
of  the   terms,  there  produced,  to  each  other,  in   their  secondary 
application;    nor  with  the    process,   by   which  that  relation  has 
been   effected.  —  I    shall    now,   however,    proceed    to   a    vein   of 
enquiry,  in   which  the  principles  of  my  Hypothesis  will  be  per- 
petually apparent  in   the   most   marked  and   distinct  characters. 
I    shall   produce,   in    the   present  Chapter,   a  Race  of  words,  in 
which    this    connexion    with   the   EARTH    will    be,  I   trust,   per- 
petually   visible,  and  will    appear    most    fully    illustrated,   in  the 
general  series  of  examples  which  are  the  objects  of  our  discussion. 
In  the  present  Chapter  I  shall'  consider  those  terms,  belong- 
ing  to   the  Element  AR.  \    C,  D,  G,  &c.  &c.,    which  relate  to 
the   Soil   of  the   Ground,   or    EARTH,   when    it   is  Stirred  up   or 
Agitated  by  the  various  accidents  and  operations,  attached  to  or 
performed  upon  its  surface;  as  by  the  feet  of  animals  in  motion, — 
by  the  Wind,  &c.&c. — by  the  labours  of  Agriculture,  in  Digging — 
Ploughing — Harrowing,  &c.,  as  Harrow,  and  its  parallels  HERG/aw, 
HERSE,  (Sax.  Fr.)  Occo,   &c.   &c.     We  may  well  imagine,  that 
these  familiar  accidents  and   operations    would    be  strongly   im- 
pressed   upon    the   mindj     and    we    know,    that    Language    has 
borrowed    some    of    its    most    ordinary    expressions     and    most 
forcible  metaphorical  applications  from   this   source,    in  order  to 
express    Agitation — Commotion — Excitement — Irritation,  &c.   &c. 
of  various  sorts  and  in  various  degrees.     We  shall  instantly  call 
to  mind  the  Latin  expression  for  Commotion,  Pulverem  Excitare ; 
which  in  our  colloquial  phraseology   we  express  by  '  To  Kick  up 
1  a  Dust;'    and    we   know,  that  the    term    Tumultus,    Tumult,  is 
connected  with  Tumulus,  the  Heap  of  Dirt.      The  word  HARROW, 
belonging  to  our  Element,  which   I   have  been   obliged  to  anti- 
cipate, is  one  of  the  strongest  terms,  in  our  Language,  to  express 
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the  most  violent  state  of  mental  Perturbation,  as  'To  HARROW  up 
'  the  Soul ; '  and  a  similar  metaphor  from  some  such  operation  on 
the  Ground  is  probably  to  be  found  in  every  form  of  Speech. 

I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  the  Latin  FOD/O  belongs 
to  the  Element  FD,  PD,  denoting  the  Ground,  as  PEDOH,  (UeSov, 
Solum);  and  FOD/O,  as  we  know,  not  only  signifies  "To  Dig,  to 
"  Delve,"  but  it  means  likewise,  "  To  prick; — To  Stick,  or  Stab; — 
"  To  jog,  or  push,  by  way  of  notice  or  admonition;"  as  Robert 
Ains worth  explains  it,  "  Fodere  stimulis, — Equi  Foderet  calcaribus 
"  armos, — Pungit  dolor,  vel  Fodiat."  We  use  Dig  in  a  similar 
sense,  '  To  Dig  your  spurs  into  a  horse,'  &c.  &c.  We  all  remem- 
ber, that  one  of  the  strongest  images  among  the  Hebrews  for 
Annoyance — Persecution  or  Affliction,  is  derived  from  the  act  of 
Ploughing,  as  in  the  Psalms,  (cxxix.  2,  &c.)  "Many  a  time 
"  have  they  afflicted  me,  from  my  youth,  but  they  have  not 
"  prevailed  against  me.  The  Flowers  Plowed  upon  my  back : 
"  they  made  long  their  furrows." — All  Languages  abound  with 
metaphors  of  this  nature.  —  Another  strong  term  for  mental 
Perturbation  is  Solicito,  expressing  Solicitude;  the  first  sense  of 
which  is  to  Stir  up  the  Ground — Solum  Citare.  The  significations 
of  this  word,  as  they  are  detailed  by  our  ordinary  Lexicographers, 
will  fully  explain  to  us  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  have  unfolded, 
as  connected  with  operations  on  the  Ground.  "  SOLICITO,"  says 
R.  Ainsworth,  means,  "(i.)  To  Stir,  or  Dig  up;  properly  the 
"  Ground.  (2.)  Met.  To  disquiet,  to  busy,  to  trouble,  to  disturb, 
"  to  make  Solicitous.  (3.)  To  Solicit,  to  provoke,  or  be  in  earnest 
"  with,  one;  to  importune,  to  press,  to  be  urgent,  to  entice  one 
"  to  do  a  thing.  (4.)  To  sue,  or  pray,  for.  (5.)  To  allure." — 
We  shall  be  prepared  from  these  observations  to  expect  a  Race 
of  words,  belonging  to  our  Element  R.  A.  AC,D,  &c.  which  are 
connected  with  the  action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  and  which 
express  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  in  general,  of  Excitement,  Commotion, 
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Agitation,  Irritation,  &c.,  or  of  Disturbing,  Annoying,  Aggrieving, 
&c.,  as  HARASS,  HARSH,  &c.  AGO,  Aoito,  &c.  In  producing  these 
terms,  I  shall  not  always  attempt  to  decide  on  the  peculiar  species 
of  operation,  from  which  the  sense  of  such  words  is  derived; 
as  all  those  actions  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground  alike  lead  to  the 
same  train  of  ideas. 

As  I  do  not  attempt  always  to  adjust  the  peculiar  action, 
from  which  this  sense  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground  is  derived  ;  so 
I  do  not  pretend  to  fix  on  that  period  of  Social  life,  in  which  such 
a  sense  originally  appeared.  The  term,  which  expresses  Stirring  up 
the  Ground  by  the  Harrow,  might  have  existed  long  before  such 
an  implement  was  adopted;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  among 
the  various  and  obvious  sources,  from  which  the  idea  of  Soil  or 
EARTH  in  a  state  of  Agitation  would  be  derived,  we  must  not  be 
too  minute  in  our  selection  of  a  peculiar  notion,  as  they  would  all 
operate  in  forming  a  general  impression.  The  great  point,  to 
which  my  attention  has  been  directed,  is  to  prove,  that  the  Race  of 
words,  conveying  this  train  of  ideas,  is  either  remotely  or  directly 
connected  with  the  EARTH.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
that  the  terms  relating  to  the  operations  of  Agriculture,  Stirring 
up  or  Cultivating  the  EARTH,  would  be  derived  from  the  spot, 
on  which  those  operations  are  performed ;  and  I  shall  leave  the 
enquirers  into  the  Theory  of  Languages,  as  it  is  called,  to  decide 
on  the  more  primitive  idea,  if  any  such  existed,  which  might 
prevail  in  certain  terms,  before  they  were  applied  to  the  labours 
of  Agriculture. — My  Hypothesis  is,  that  this  Race  of  words 
originally  signified,  to  Stir  up,  as  being  connected  with  accidents 
or  operations  attached  to  the  Ground  or  EARTH,  the  great  object, 
in  which  such  ideas  are  most  prominent. 

In  the  first  Section  of  the  present  Chapter,  I  shall  consider 
the  terms  under  the  form  AR.  C,D,  &c.  with  the  breathing  before 
the  A  R,  as  HERSE,  &c. ;  and  in  the  second,  those  terms  with  the 
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breathing  before  the  AC,  D,  &c.  when  the  sound  of  r  has  disap- 
peared, as  Occo,  &c.  &c. — The  Reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
simple  process  by  which  the  various  senses  of  our  Element 
AR.  AC,  D,  G,  &c.  resolve  themselves  into  their  original  princi- 
ples. He  will  perceive,  that  they  are  all  connected  with  the 
EARTH,  considered  under  two  points  of  view,  either  as  '  A  Place  of 
'  Rest, — or  as  in  a  state  of  Agitation.'  When  the  EARTH  has  been 
considered,  as  '  A  Place  of  Rest,'  it  has  supplied  us  with  terms, 
which  denote  the  Certain — Fixed — Appropriate  Spot,  Enclosed  for 
the  purposes  of  Safety -and  Security — The -Spot,  on  which  things 
are  Placed — Situated,  as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation,  or  on  which 
Persons  Dwell — Remain,  &c.  &c.  When  the  Surface  or  Soil  of 
the  EARTH  is  considered,  as  in  a  state  of  Agitation,  it  sup- 
plies us  with  terms,  relating  to  the  operations  of  Agriculture, — 
to  the  notion  of  Excitement — Irritation — Commotion,  &c.  &c. — 
We  perceive,  moreover,  through  what  a  wide  range  of  Human 
ideas  these  two  modes  of  conceiving  so  important  an  object  as 
the  EARTH  will  conduct  the  understanding.  In  the  two  former 
Chapters  of  this  Work,  I  have  already  illustrated  the  extensive 
influence  of  this  impression,  when  the  EARTH  is  considered  as  a 
Place  of  Rest;  and  in  the  present  Chapter  I  shall  examine  the 
influence  of  the  same  impression,  when  the  Surface  or  Soil  of 
the  EARTH  is  considered,  as  in  a  state  of  Agitation.  The  great 
materials  of  Human  Speech  have  been  derived  from  these  two 
sources  ;  namely,  from  the  idea  of  Place,  and  that  of  Stirring  up — 
Routing  up — Cutting  up — or  Vellicating  a  surface,  as  the  Ground, 
EARTH  ;  but  the  latter  idea  is  the  most  prevalent,  and  is  per- 
petually operating  on  occasions,  which  are  apparently  most 
remote  from  such  notions.  As  I  advance  in  the  secrets  of 
Language,  I  perceive  still  more  and  more  the  extensive  influence 
of  this  latter  idea  ;  and  I  may  perhaps  have  sometimes  erred  in 
attributing  certain  words  to  the  EARTH,  when  considered  as  the 
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Base — the  Settled  Place,  on  which  things  Rest,  or  are  Placed, 
•which  were  originally  connected  with  terms,  belonging  to  the 
same  Spot — the  EARTH,  when  considered  as  the  Surface  in  a  state 
of  Agitation,  The  Reader  will  not  wonder  at  an  error  of  this 
kind,  when  the  point  is  obscure,  and  the  idea  of  Agitation  is  not 
prominent  in  the  sense  of  the  word  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  he  will 
be  of  opinion,  that  in  such  cases,  where  the  original  spot  is  duly 
ascertained,  this  minuteness  of  distinction  is  unnecessary. 

1  have  endeavoured,  in  the  progress  of  these  Researches,  to 
detail  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  was  desirous  of  unfolding,  in 
that  order,  which  I  conceived  best  adapted  for  conciliating  the 
attention  and  engaging  the  conviction  of  the  Reader,  to  a  variety  of 
facts,  as  yet  unknown  and  unexplored.  I  have  abstained  there- 
fore from  introducing  points  which  related  rather  to  Theory,  and 
the  Modus  concipiendi,ihan  to  the  spirit  and  force  of  my  argument; 
till  I  was  obliged,  by  the  course  of  my  Enquiries,  to  enter  on  the 
explanation  of  such  topics,  and  to  exhibit  certain  terms,  which, 
under  a  minute  variety  of  form,  connected  themselves  with  the 
Race  of  words  which  are  now  to  be  examined.  We  have  seen 
the  term  Harrow  under  the  form  AR ;  and  we  shall  find, 
how  it  attaches  itself  to  the  form,  now  under  discussion,  ARS, 
ART,  &c.,  when  we  consider  the  parallel  terms  in  other  Lan- 
guages. The  Etymologists,  under  Harrow,  justly  produce,  as 
parallel,  Harse,  Herce,  Herse,  (Fr.)  Hercke,  (Belg.)  Harcke, 
(Germ.)  Rostrum,  Harre,  (Dan.)  the  old  barbarous  Latin  word 
Herciare,  &c. ;  and  they  have  likewise  properly  referred  us  to 
our  English  word  Harrie,  and  its  parallel  terms  Hergian,  (Sax.) 
Herge,  (Dan.)  Harrear,  (Spanish,)  Torquere,  &c.  &c.  Here 
we  see,  how  the  forms  ARS  and  AR  connect  themselves  with 
each  other.  We  shall  find,  moreover,  that  these  forms  familiarly 
pass  into  each  other;  and  that  the  words,  appearing  under  such 
forms,  should  be  considered  as  ultimately  related.  We  must 
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observe,  however,  of  these  forms,  as  we  observed  of  the  other 
forms,  ARS,  &c.  AT,  &c.  RT,  &c.,  that  though  they  pass  into 
each  other  on  certain  occasions,  and  may  be  regarded,  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  Element;  yet  still  they  may  be  considered, 
under  another  point  of  view,  as  distinct  forms,  generating  a  race 
of  words  peculiar  to  themselves  *. 

The 


*  As  the  following  observations  relate  rather  to  the  Theory  of  the  question,  than  to 
the  essential  business  of  onr  Researches,  I   shall  assign  this  discussion  to  the  place 
of  a  Note,  that  the  Reader  may  consult  it,  without  diverting  his  attention  from  the 
main  scope  and  spirit  of  the  argument.     It  may  be  enquired  perhaps  by  some,  which 
of  these  forms,  *R,  &c.  or  *RS,  should  be  regarded  as  the  Primitive  or  Original  form. 
On  this  point  I  can  only  observe,  that  such  a  question  belongs  rather  to  the  mode  of 
conceiting  the  subject,  than  to  the  fact,  which  is  intended  to  be  exhibited. — I  have 
chosen  to  represent  ARC,  8cc.  *C,  &c.  RC,  as  the  general  Elementary  form  or  forms, 
because,  in  considering  the  words,  conveying  the  same  train  of  ideas,  and  ultimately, 
as  I  conceive,  belonging  to  each  other,  under  the  forms  ARC,  &c.  AR,  I  have  found, 
that  the  greater  number  of  words  appear  under  the  form  or  forms  *RC,  Sic.  AC,  &c. 
RC,  Sec.,  and  but  few  under  the  form  AR ;  and  moreover,  that  the  name  for  the  object, 
from  which,  as  I  conceive,  under  various  forms  and  Elements,  Languages  have  been 
supplied  with  words,  appears  under  the  form  *RC — ARS,  *RT,  &,c.  in  our  Teutonic 
Dialects,  and  in  other  ancient  Languages,  as  EARTH,  ERDE,  8cc.  ARETZ,  (Heb.)  &c. 
The  Reader  perhaps  may  imagine,  that  the  form  *R,  as  seeming  to  appear  in  a  more 
simple  state  than  that  of  *RC,  &c.  RC,  &c.,  should  be  regarded  as  the  Primitive  and 
Original  form.     Under  this  idea,  he  will  perhaps  consider  the  Greek  ERA,  (E?«,  Terra,) 
and    oilier    words    in    the  same   form,   EAR,    (Eng.)   To   Plough,  HARROW,      AROO, 
(A{o»,)  ARO,  as  terms  existing  in  the  more  primitive  state;    and  that  EAR-///,  En-de, 
Ili:R-se,  &c.  are  the  derivatives,  in  which  t,  t/i,  and  d,  are  organical  additions  to  the 
*R.     Under  the  Hypothesis,  which  in  any  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter  is  alike 
supposed,  that  these  words  are  allied  to  each  other;  it  will  certainly  be   oftentimes 
a  faet,  that  ;i  word   under  the  form  ART  has  directly  passed  from  a  word  under   the 
form   AR,   and  may  therefore   be  justly  said  to  be  derived  from    it.     Yet   we   must 
remember,  that  from  the  same  principle,  which  alike  supposes  the  separation  and  the 
union  of  sounds  represented  by  R  and  T,  &.C.,  the  form  AR<  may  equally  pass  into  the 
form  AR.     Such  diets,  of  one  word  passing  into   another,  will,  no  doubt,  perpetually 
occur:  and  sometimes  the  more  original  form,  or  the  original  word,  may  be  discovered 
by  the  arts  of  Etymology.   It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  process  is  gene- 
rally placed  out  of  our  reach;  and  that  the  principle,  on  which  such   a  procc.- 
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The  succeeding  word  to  Harrowes  in    Skinner's  Lexicon  is 
To  Harry,"  which  he  derives  from  Harier,  Vexare  ;    Lacessere. 

These 


supposed  to  be  effected,  will  suggest  to  us  a  more  comprehensive  mode  of  conceiving 
the  operation  by  which  words  are  generated. 

In  enquiries  of  this  nature,  it  is  very  difficult  to  consider  the  question,  under  that 
abstract  point  of  view,  which  is  necessary  for  the  due  comprehension  of  the  subject. 
The  symbols  of  written  Language  are  too  apt  to  confuse  our  ideas,  and  to  lead  us  into 
distinctions,  which  are  often  idle  and  unnecessary.  When  we  adopt  a  single  symbol  AR, 
in  order  to  represent  a  certain  class  of  words;  and  then  add  a  second  letter  or  symbol 
to  it,  in  order  to  represent  another  class  of  words,  we  are  apt  to  confound  the  number  of 
the  symbols  with  their  power,  and  to  consider  that  form,  which  happens  to  be  represented 
by  symbols  numerically  less,  as  affording  the  more  simple  and  original  form.  Let  us, 
however,  conceive  the  matter  under  another  point  of  view.  Let  us,  instead  of  using 
known  characters,  adopt  an  unknown  symbol ;  as  for  Q  example,  in  order  to  represent 
the  general  expression  for  the  Element.  Let  us  suppose,  that  this  symbol  0  »s  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  certain  peculiar  sound,  in  which  the  kindred  sounds,  expressed  by  the 
characters  AR  and  AT,  8tc.,  are  involved;  and  let  us  imagine,  that  these  sounds  are 
sometimes  found  separate,  as  AR,  AT,  &c.,  and  sometimes  united,  as  "RT,  8cc.  RT,  8tc. 
From  this  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter,  we  should  scarcely  become  intelligible  to 
ourselves,  if  we  attempted  to  enquire,  which  of  the  forms  AR,  AT,  *RT,  &c.  RT,  8tc. 
should  be  considered  as  the  more  original  form. — We  should  only  be  able  to  say, 
that  when  one  of  these  sounds  was  heard,  the  forms  AR,  AT,  &c.  would  appear,  and 
that,  when  they  were  both  heard,  the  forms  ART,  RT,  &c.  would  be  visible.  With 
respect  to  the  vowel  breathing  we  should  observe,  that  it  might  exist  before,  after,  and 
between  these  sounds. — Under  this  point  of  view,  it  would  be  idle  to  say,  that  the 
term  E*.n-th  is  derived  from  ERA,  (E?«,)  &c.,  from  an  idea,  that  EKA  appears  to  be 
in  a  more  simple  state,  because  it  happens  to  be  represented  by  characters,  less  in 
number  than  the  other. 

When  we  allow,  however,  that  all  these  forms  belong  to  each  other,  and  observe, 
moreover,  that  the  words  under  the  form  AR  are  inconsiderable  in  number,  when 
compared  with  the  words  under  the  other  forms ;  we  conclude,  that  the  Human  organs 
are  less  inclined  to  enunciate  the  AR  by  itself,  and  more  disposed  to  combine  T,  &c. 
with  it,  as  ART,  RT,  or  to  enunciate  *!',  8cc.  alone.  When  we  consider  this,  and  re- 
member, moreover,  what  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  name  for  the  Ground  assumes 
the  form  ART,  &c.  in  our  Teutonic  Dialects,  as  EARTH,  &c.;  the  Reader,  I  trust,  will 
acknowledge  the  propriety  of  my  representing  ART,  ficc.  AT,  RT,  8cc.  as  the  general 
formula  for  the  Element.  I  shew,  in  different  parts  of  my  Work,  that  the  Element 
has  assumed  other  forms  likewise,  which  ought  not  to  have  found  a  place  in  a  general 
representation  of  the  Elementary  characters.  On  the  whole,  as  I  conceive,  I  have 
selected  that  form,  as  the  general  expression,  which  is  best  adapted  to  represent  the 
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These  words,   we    see,  belong  to  each  other,  as  HARASS — and 
HARASSER,  (Fr.)  belong   to  the   form  HERSE.     Nothing  can  so 

strongly 


great  body  of  facts,  which  I  have  undertaken  to  unfold.  If  the  Reader  will  recur  to 
my  original  explanation  of  the  Elementary  Characters,  and  the  subsequent  statement ; 
he  will  find,  that  the  mode  of  conceiving  the  process,  which  I  have  there  adopted, 
does  not  interfere,  in  point  of  fact,  with  the  more  abstract  mode  of  viewing  the 
question,  which  is  here  exhibited. — Though  I  imagine,  that  the  words,  under  all  these 
forms,  belong  ultimately  to  each  other ;  yet  as  I  consider  them,  under  one  point  of 
view,  as  distinguished  likewise  from  each  other,  and  as  consisting  of  a  race  of  words, 
peculiar  to  themselves,  I  have  arranged  the  terms  under  each  form  in  separate  articles. — 
Thus  have  I  exhibited,  on  the  same  spot,  the  race  of  words  which  more  directly  belong 
to  each  other;  and  in  those  cases,  which  appeared  to  admit  of  some  doubt,  to  what 
form  a  term  should  be  referred,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  such  distinctions,  which 
the  nature  of  the  example  would  admit. 

I  have  avoided,  however,  that  minuteness  of  enquiry,  which  seemed  to  be  involved 
with  cases  placed  out  of  our  reach  ;  and  have  contented  myself  with  recording  those 
plain  and  intelligible  facts,  which  we  are  better  enabled  to  discover  and  to  detail. 
Various  cases  certainly  exist,  arising  from  different  modes  of  operation ;  and  some  of 
these  may  be  stated  as  facts,  which  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained  ;  though  others  are 
of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  now  be  discovered.  Thus  a  great  race  of  words, 
under  the  form  *  RT,&c.,  have  been  derived,  directly  or  remotely,  from  certain  terms,  de- 
noting the  Ground,  under  the  form  ART,  &c.,  as  EARTH,  &c. ;  that  is,  such  words  would 
not  have  existed,  unless  the  name  for  the  Ground  had  appeared  under  the  form  ART, 
such  asA=EARTH,&c.,  and  these  directly  belong  to  EARTH.  Such  words  we  may  expect 
most  to  abound  in  those  Languages,  in  which  the  familiar  term  for  the  Ground  appears 
under  that  form,  as  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects.  Still,  however,  as  the  forms  AR  and 
ART,  &c.  perpetually  pass  into  each  other,  a  great  race  of  words  must  exist  under  the 
form  ART,  8tc.  which  would  have  existed,  if  the  familiar  name  for  the  Ground  had 
r  appeared  under  the  form  ART.  Thus,  when  we  consider  the  parallel  terms  to 
Harrow,  under  the  form  *RT,  8cc.,  as  HEHSE,  HERCE,  these  terms  might  have 
existed,  though  the  word  EARTH  had  not  appeared.  Such  distinctions,  however,  are 
generally  placed  out  of  our  reach,  or  we  involve  ourselves  in  enquiries  about  cases, 
which  from  the  very  nature  of  the.  question  will  not  admit  of  discrimination  or  distinc- 
tion. When,  therefore,  I  refer  any  term,  under  the  form  *RT,  &c.,  to  EARTH,  ERDE, 
I  do  not  mean  to  entangle  myself  with  any  distinction  of  this  sort ;  but  I  mean  simply 
to  observe,  that  such  a  term,  under  the  form  *RT,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  race  of  words 
ultimately  connected  with  a  name  for  the  Ground,  among  which  words  EARTH  is 
found  under  the  same  form.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  supposed  that  ART 
represents  the  Elementary  form,  or  that  the  T  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  AR. 
When  the  *RT  represents  the  Elementary  form,  and  is  connected  with  the  name  of 

the 
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strongly   exhibit    the  contracted    conceptions,    which   have    been 
formed  on  the  subject  of  Etymology,  than   the  fact   which  here 

presents 


the  Ground  under  that  form,  as  EARTH,  8cc.,  I  have  discovered  the  fact,  which  belongs 
to  the  spirit  of  my  Hypothesis. — Yet  there  is  another  case  of  words  under  the  form 
ART,  &c.  *RS,  Sic.,  where  the  T  and  S  are  not  organical  additions  to  the  AR,  but 
are  significant  additions  derived  from  the  analogies  of  Language,  8tc.  Here,  if  this 
fact  could  be  discovered,  it  would  not  be  right  to  say,  that  the  word  belonged  to  the 
form  ART;  but  we  ought  to  consider  it,  as  attached  to  the  form  AR.  This  case 
I  always  mean  to  point  out  to  the  Reader,  when  it  can  be  duly  ascertained ;  though 
perhaps  I  have  omitted  to  do  so,  when  it  really  exists. — Thus  I  have  referred  the  Greek 
Onisso,  Orutto,  (OftiM/a,  OZVTTV,)  to  the  Elementary  form  *RS,  ART;  yet  perhaps  the 
Usso  and  Llto  were  additions,  arising  from  the  analogy  of  the  Language  ;  and  if  that 
should  be  the  fact,  they  should  be  said  to  belong  to  the  form  AR,  as  in  ORO,  (O§w, 
Concito,)  AROO,  (Ajow,)  &c.  Again  I  must  repeat,  I  have  been  desirous  of  separating 
certain  facts  from  each  other,  and  of  marking  certain  distinctions,  whenever  materials 
for  such  separation  and  distinction  were  placed  before  me;  *but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  such  materials  are  oftentimes  removed  altogether  out- of  our  reach, — that  in 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  the  question  dwindles  into  a  petty  and  almost  unintelligible 
minuteness,  referring  inerely  to  the  Modus  concipiendi;  and  that  any  laboured  discussion 
on  these  secondary  points  removes  our  attention  from  the;  great  and  fundamental  fact, 
which  constitutes  the  force  and  spirit  of  these  researches.  This  broad  and  intelligible 
fad  is,  that  all  these  forms  AR,  ART,  &c.  AT,  8cc.  RS,  8tc.  supply  a  race  or  races  of 
words,  which  are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  each  other,  and  which  are  inseparably 
blended  with  terms,  expressing  the  Ground  and  its  operations,  as  ERA,(EJ<*,)  EARTH, 

&.C.   ESTIA,  (Efl-Tia,)  SCC. HARROW,  HfiRSE,  OcCO,  &C.  &C. 

The  Reader  will  be  enabled  best  to  understand  the  force  of  the  above  observations, 
by  considering  the  examples  themselves,  in  which  these  forms  pass  into  each  other. 
He  will  there  see,  how  intimately  the  form  AR  is  connected  with  the  form  ARS, 
ART;  and  consequently,  how  the  sounds  R  and  T,  S,  8cc.  are  related  to  each  other. 
We  may  here,  however,  briefly  state  what  the  ordinary  Grammarians  detail  respecting 
the  relation  between  AR  and  S,  &c.  I  have  before  produced  the  remarks  of  Robert 
Ainsworth  on  the  sound  of  R;  who  observes,  that  it  is  formed  "  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
"  throat,  but  so  vibrated  by  a  quaver  of  the  tongue,  and  allision  on  the  teeth,  that  it 
"  makes  a  sound  like  the  grinning  of  a  dog ;  whence  it  is  called  the  canine  letter : 
"  but  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  give  it  so  soft  and  lisping  a  sound,  that  in 
"  writing  they  sometimes  omitted  it,  calling  the  Etruici,  Thusci,  or  Tusci;  and 
"especially  before  S;  thus  Ennius  writ  pr-OS-us,  rA-US-us,  for  /»'-ORS-us, 
"  JRA-URS-Ms."  And  the  same  Philologist  adds,  "  Yea,  the  sound  of  this  lisped  R  was 
"  so  near  that  of  its  neighbour  S,  that  they  writ  aSa,  caSmen,  papySii,  for  aRfl, 
,  papyRii;  and  we  find  the  termination  oS,  as  well  as  oR,  in  good  writers 

"  still." 
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presents  itself;  namely,  that  Skinner  and  Junius  have  not  seen 
any  affinity  between  Harrow  and  Harry;  though  in  the  Lexicons 
of  both  these  Etymologists,  the  terms  are  directly  adjacent  to  each 
other.  Lye,  however,  ventures  to  observe,  "  Chaucero  Harrowe 
"  est  idem  quod  praecedens  Harrie,  et  hinc  fortasse  dicitur  per 
"  translationem  instrumentum,  quo  glebse  diminuuntur."  The 
forms  of  ARA  and  ASA  will  shew  us,  how  these  words  at  once 
belong  to  ERA,  (E^a,)  Esria,  (Ecr/a,)  and  EAR=T/I.  The  Etymo- 
logists acknowledge,  that  ARA  has  some  relation  to  the  Chaldee 
3HN  AR-G,  or  AR-O,  and  the  Hebrew  pK  ARZ,  "  quippe,"  says 
R.  Ainsworth,  "  quae  humilis  fuit,  ut  quae  Diis  inferis  praecipue 
"  esset,  ut  altare  ab  altitudine,  quod  superis."  Our  Etymologists 
likewise  remind  us  of  the  Greek  Ara,  (A^a,  Praeces.)  The  Greek 
AR-aomaf,  (Af  aojua/,  Precor,  facio  vota; — Imprecor,  Maledico,)  means, 
in  its  original  sense,  as  I  imagine,  'To  Curse,'  and  belongs  to 
AROO,  (Afow,  Aro,)  by  the  same  metaphor,  as  HARRY  belongs  to 
HARROW.  In  the  Latin  ARATTWW,  the  Greek  AROITOH,  Arotriao, 
Aroter,  (A^or^ov,  Aratrum,  A^or^uea,  Aro,  Afcr^,  Arator,)  we  see  the 
T;  but  whether  it  be  an  organical  addition  to  the  AR,  or  a  signifi- 
cant one,  arising  from  the  construction  of  Language,  I  cannot 

decide. 


"  still." — Again  he  observes  how  patiCus  belongs  to  pait~Ros,  (na^o<,)  aGna  to  aRne, 
(A^ni,) — how  meRidies  is  written  for  meDidies,  alllabi  for  aD/abi,  &c.  8tc.  From 
tliis  siHinity  between  II  and  S,  &c.  it  has  arisen,  that  R  becomes  the  neighbour  of 
S,  as  K.  Ainsworth  is  pleased  to  call  it,  in  the  arrangement  of  our  Alphabets,  as  in 
En sjlish,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  8tc. ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  characters,  representing 
these  sounds,  differ  only  from  each  other  in  some  Languages,  by  a  minute  mark  of 
distinction.  In  Hebrew,  the  D  and  the  R  *n  are  distinguished  only  by  a  little  protu- 
berance ;  and  in  Arabic,  the  11  and  Z,  or  Ra,  Za,  which  are  placed  together,  differ 
only  by  a  dot  put  over  the  latter,  nsj  j. — I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  examples  them- 
M  Ivcs,  which  will  illustrate  and  confirm  the  force  of  these  preliminary  observations. 
The  Reader  will  however  remember,  that  I  do  not  mean  in  this  Work  to  extend  my 
enquiries  to  any  groat  length  on  the  race  of  words  under  the  form  AR,  but  to  consider 
those  only,  which  present  themselves  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  discussions  on  the 
r>rds  under  the  form  ART,  &c. 
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decide.  In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  many  of  the  parallel  terms 
appear  likewise  under  the  form  ART;  but  here  the  Celtic 
Scholar  must  assist  in  determining,  whether  the  T,  &c.  be  an 
organical  or  significant  addition.  In  Lhuyd,  among  the  terms 
for  Aro,  I  find  the  Welsh  Ardhy,  Aredig,  the  Cornish  « Dho  Araz,' 
the  Armoric  Arat,  and  the  Irish  Ar ;  for  Arator  I  find  the  Welsh 
Ardhur,  and  the  Cornish  c  Dean  Ardar,'  Ardhur;  and  for  Aratrum 
we  have  the  Welsh  Aradr,  the  Cornish  Ardar,  and  the  Armoric 
Arar. 

In  English,  To  EARE  signifies  '  To  Plough  ;'  and  the  Etymo- 
logists have  referred  us  under  this  word  to  the  Welsh  Aredig,  the 
Gothic  Arian,  the  Saxon  Erian,  the  German  Erren,  the  Belgic 
Aeren,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  Aro  and  Aroo,  (A^ow.)  They 
remind  us,  moreover,  of  the  Welsh  Ar,  Arvum,  and  the  Greek 
Aroura,  (Afovfct.)  They  might  likewise  have  added  the  Greek 
ERA,  (E^a,)  which  is  the  simpler  state  of  AR=OURA,  (A^a,)  and 
a  variety  of  other  words,  which  denote  the  EART/*,  under  the 
Element  AR.  The  Saxon  Erian  directly  connects  itself  with  the 
form  ARG,  as  Lye  gives  us  at  the  same  time  "ERJan,  ERioan, 
Arare,  and  ERcend,  EREG^W^,  ERioend,  ARans.  In  Gothic  too, 
ARjands  is  ARaws;  and  from  these  words  we  have  our  name 
ARGAND,  as  in  the  name  of  the  Inventor  of  the  Patent  Lamps. 
EAR  for  Plough  occurs  in  Shakspeare.  "  He,  that  EARS  my 
"  land,"  says  the  Clown,  in  All 's  Well  that  ends  Well,  "  spares 
"my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop:  If  I  be  his 
"  cuckold,  he's  my  drudge."  (A.I.  8.3.)  &c.  &c.  In  Welsh, 
HEAR  or  HYAR  means  "Easy  to  be  ploughed,  ARable,  plain,  even." 
In  Arabic,  vl>ys». HERS, signifies  "Cultivating,"  and  oLs*.  HERRAS, 
"Sowing,"  is  "A  Farmer;"  and  hence  the(  Persians  say,  "HuRS 
"  or  HERS  Saukten,"  ^^/cLLw  <*L>f*  "  To  Plough."  Again,  in  Arabic, 
(_y*jj\  ERIS,  means  "  A  Plowman,  Husbandman,  Farmer;  "  and  it 
likewise  means  "A  Prince,  Chief."  The  preceding  word  is 
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•-jj\  ERIZ,  which  denotes  "  Frost,  hoar-frost,  rime."  This 
will  remind  us  of  the  Greek  ERSE,  (E^my,  Ros)  ;  and  now  we  shall 
understand,  that  these  terms  mean,  what  is  upon  the  surface  of 
the  EARTH.  An  adjacent  term  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is 
ERIZ,  \j£>j\  "  Broad,  Wide,  large,"  which  will  bring  to  our 
remembrance  the  Greek  EURUS,  (EU^U?,  Latus.)  In  the  same 
opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  where  these  words  occur, 
we  have  u^Jj'  URUZ,  "  EARTHS,  Grounds." — In  the  Russian 
Dialect  of  the  Sclavonic,  ORATZE  is  a  Plowman  ;  and  to  this  source 
we  should  probably  refer  the  name  HORAT=/MS,  A=ORACE,  ORAZIO, 
(Lat.  Eng.  Ital.)  £c.  &c. 

The  Greek  ORUSSO,  ORUTTO,  (Ofu<r<rw, Ofur™,  Fodio,)  'To  Dig,' 
would  be   naturally    derived,   as   we   shall   all   agree,   from    the 
Ground ;  and  it  signifies,  as  I  imagine,  to  EARTH,  or  to  break  up 
the  EARTH.     If  the  Reader  should  suppose,  that  the  Usso  or  the 
Utto   were  derived  from  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  Language,  or 
that  the  words,  to  which  it  immediately  belonged,  bore  the  Ele- 
mentary form    AR,  then  he  must  conceive   the   term  OR=USSO  to 
coincide   with   ORO,  (Ofw,   Concito,)   and    to   signify    '  To  ERA,' 
(E?«,  Terra,)  if  I  may  so  express  it,  'To  Break  up  the  ERA, — To 
•EAR — up  the  Ground,'  £c.  &c.     In  the  Latin  Z/=ERTO,  we  have 
no  such  minute  point  to  adjust;    and  this,  we  perceive,  may  be 
safely  considered  as  'To  EARTH.'     Robert  Ainsworth  has  given  its 
genuine  sense,  when  he   explains   it  by  "To  Dig,  or  cast  up — 
"  Quo  sidere  Terram  v^Einere."     Virgil,   we  know,  has  likewise 
v=ERsare  Terram,  which  means  'To  Plough  it.'      In  the   'c  Duro 
"  Terram  qui  Z>=ERT/£  ARAT/-O,"  we  see  the  action  ERT,   and  the 
Instrument  ARAT  or  ART,  both  belonging  to  the  EARTH.      From 
the  action  of  Ploughing  or  Turning  up  the  Land,  V=ERTO  has  the 
sense  of  Turn  applied  in  a  different  manner, — '  To  Turn  about  in 
«  passing  From  Furrow  to  Furrow ; '  and  hence  we  haVe  V=ERSUS, 
the  V=ERSE.     The  Latin  v=>E*.sus  is  explained    by  Robert  Ains- 
worth, 
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worth  ;  "  A  turning  about  at  a  land's  end. — A  Rank,  row  or  series 
"  of  trees. — A  line,  even  in  prose. — A  VERSE."  We  now  see,  that 
V-ERSUS,  Lines,  Rows,  Z/-ERSES,  mean  no  more  than  EARTHS,  if 
I  may  so  say,"  or  Furrows,  turning  one  into  the  other,  as  it  were, 
or  regularly  recurring,  one  after  the  other.  From  this  regular 
recurrence  of  Furrow  after  Furrow  by  the  action  of  Turning 
about — Up  and  Down  in  Ploughing,  Z;=ERSARI  signifies  'To  be 
*  about  any  thing,'  or,  as  we  express  it,  by  a  word  derived  from 
77-ERsor,  c  To  be  con-v-En.sant  in  any  thing.'  Thus  we  see,  how 
our  term  con-v-Ex.s=ation  belongs  to  the  EARTH,  however  remote 
it  may  appear  from  that  spot.  The  Greek  Poleo,  to  which  our 
words  Plough  and  Ply  belong,  has  precisely  the  same  meaning ; 
and  hence  it  is  explained  in  our  ordinary  Vocabularies  by 
"  t>-ERTO,  v-Ezso,  v-Ensor,  Aro" 

In  the  Tuscan  Dialect,  Arse  Verse  signifies  <c  Averte  Ignem," 
as  Festus  informs  us.  Verse  is  supposed  to  be  the  term  for 
Fire,  and  therefore  ARSE  corresponds  with  Averte.  In  ARSE, 
we  see  the  true  form  of  P-ERTO.  I  shall  shew,  that  the 
term  for  Fire,  T;=ERSE,  belongs  to  the  same  race  of  words, 
f-ERTO,  ARSE,  &c.  'To  Stir  up;'  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Commotion — Agitation,  &c.  &c.  In  Hebrew,  DT  IRT, 
signifies  "  To  turn  aside,  turn  over,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it, 
who  has  justly  referred  it  to  the  Latin  T>=ERTO,  and  the  English 
u>-RiTH,  ZU-REATH.  The  succeeding  word  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  is  "p'  IRK  ;  the  original  idea  of  which,  as 
our  Author  conceives,  is  "  To  be  long,  extended  in  length." 
The  sense  of  Extension  we  should  naturally  conceive  to  be 
derived  from  Space  on  the  EARTH.  The  preceding  term  to 
or  IRT,  is  rw  IRCA,  « the  Moon,"  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes 
to  belong  to  mtf  ARCft,  "  To  go  in  a  Track,"  which  brings  us 
directly  to  the  EART/I,  Arg,  &c.  This  will  remind  us  of  the  Greek 
ERCH-omai,  (E^opou,  Eo,)  'To  Go.'  The  succeeding  word  in 
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Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  to  the  latter  Hebrew  term,  is  -ptf  ARK, 
which  denotes  "  To  be  or  grow  Long,"  and  which  is  only 
another  form,  as  we  see,  of  ")T  IRK,  "  To  be  Long." 


Terms,  which  relate  to  Action — 
Labour  —  Work,  &c.,  or  to 
the  idea  of  Working  up  any 
thing,  connected  with  opera- 
tion performed  on  or  with 
the  EARTH,  ERDE,  ARETZ, 
ARG,  &c.  &c. 

ERDO—  *REZO.  (Gr.)  To  Do; 
originally  To  Earth,  To  Cul- 
tivate the  Earth,  To  labour. 

ARES.  (Lat.) 

ERGOW.    (Gr.)    The   labour   of 

Agriculture. 
w-ORK.  (Eng.)  &c.  &c-  &c. 

Ge=OoRG?0.  (Gr.)  To  Work  or 
cultivate  the  Earth. 

W-EORK,  TJ-ERCK,  ZO=ARK,  &c. 
&c.  (Sax.  Dan.  Swed.)  Work. 

tfl-ARlGHT,W;-RYHTA,Zt;-YRHTA, 

W/-AURSTU.  (Eng.  Sax.  Goth. 
&c.)To  Work. 

IRK,  iRKsome,  O/-ARK,  &c. 
(Eng.  &c.)  Relating  to  Work, 
Toil,  Pain,  &c. 


ARTUO.    (Gr.)    To   Work   any 

thing   up,    or    together,    To 

Season,  Prepare. 
ARTOS.  (Gr.)   Bread,   What  is 

Worked  up  —  Kneaded. 
ARTEC.  (Gr.)  To  Prepare. 
ART/OS.  (Gr.)  Made  or  Worked 

up,  so  as  to  be  whole. 


.    (Latin,)   To   Work 
Land,  Till,  Labour. 
£X=ERCISE.  (Eng.) 
w-ORoen.  (Sax.)  To  be  Worked 

—  Made  or  done,  To  Be. 
W-YRD.  (Sax.)  The  Work,  fact 

or  circumstance   attached   to 
any  person  or  thing  ;  What  is 
Worked  or  Done  to,  or  befalls 
any  one;  Fate,  Destiny,  &c. 
W=EIRDES.  (Old  Eng.)  Workers 

—  Fates  —  Destinies. 
W=ORD.    (Eng.)  Originally  the 

Work  or  thing  enjoined  or 
uttered  by  another.  Hence 
the  Enjoining  Speech,  or 
Speech  in  general. 
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WE  may  well  imagine,  that  the  terms  for  Work— Labour — Toil, 
&c.  would  be  derived  from  the  Labours  of  Agriculture.  Hence 
we  have  the  Greek  ERDO,  (E^w,  facio,)  which  means,  as  I  trust 
we  shall  all  agree,  To  EARTH,  ERDE,  (Germ.)  &c.  The  Ety- 
mologists derive  it  from  RETSO,  (Pe£w,  facio,)  which  should  be 
considered,  as  belonging  to  the  race  of  words  before  us,  signi- 
fying 'To  aRETZ — to  EARTH,'  when  the  breathing  before  the 
R  does  not  appear.  To  the  form  of  RETZO,  (Pt&,)  must  be  re- 
ferred the  Latin  RES,  which  means  Action — Business — Employment. 
Some  Etymologists  have  acknowledged  this  origin,  though  others 
derive  RES  from  the  Greek  Pyv,  Ovis,  the  Hebrew  BWT  RAS, 
Caput,  &c.  &c.  RES  connects  itself  with  Rus,  and  is  used  in 
its  original  sense,  when  combined  with  the  derivative  of  that 
word,  in  the  phrase  RES  RUSTICA.  The  form  of  the  Element 
RS  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  progress  of  our  dicussions. 
In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  ERDO,  (E^,) 
is  found,  we  have  ERGOH,  (E^yov,  Opus,)  Work,  Labour;  which, 
as  we  now  see,  belongs  to  our  Element  under  the  form  ARG, 
to  ARK,  ARG,  &c.  (Chald.  Samar.  Syr.  &c.)  We  shall  likewise 
understand,  that  the  English  explanatory  term  W-ORK.  is  only 
another  form  of  the  Greek  ERGOH,  (E^oi/.)  Every  one  knows, 
that  the  appropriate  sense  of  ERGOW,  (E^oi/,)  as  given  in  our 
School-boy  Vocabularies,  is  '  Labor  in  Agro  ;'  and  that  the  title  of 
Hesiod's  book  on  Agriculture,  is  "ERGA  kai  Emerai,"  (EPFA  KOU 
HjUE^a;,)  *W=ORKS  and  Days.'  The  Greek  Ge-Ohceo, 
Terram  colo,)  is  derived,  we  know,  from  Ge  and  ERGCW, 
and  means  '  To  W=ORK  or  Cultivate  the  Land.'  The  English  word 
w=ARiGHT  is  still  another  form  of  W=ORK,  as  Ship-w-RiGHT — l  the 
'Man,  Who  W-ORKS  in  making  Ships.'  The  Etymologists,  under 
WORK,  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  be  found  in  other  Languages, 
as  the  Saxon  Weorc,  the  Danish  Verck,  the  Swedish  Wark,  the 
Belgic  and  German  Werck,  and  Wercken,  Wirken,  the  Runic  Uerg, 
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the  Gothic  Waurstiv,  &c.  Under  WRIGHT,  they  refer  us  to  the 
Saxon  Wryhta,  Wyrhta,  which  they  derive  from  the  Saxon  verb 
Weorcan,  Wyrcan,  Operari.  From  WRIGHT,  the  WoRKwmw,  is 
derived,  we  know,  our  familiar  name  WRIGHT.  The  word  ap- 
pears under  various  forms  in  Saxon  and  Gothic,  as  Weorc,  Were, 
Wircan,  Wyrcan,  Waurkjan,  '  to  WORK,'  &c.  &c.  Under  the 
word  Wircan,  To  Work,  in  Lye,  we  are  brought  to  the  very  spot, 
and  the  union  of  the  vei'y  terms,  which  I  have  supposed  in  my 
Hypothesis,  "Land  vel  EORTH#«,  w=YRcan,  Terram  elaborare, 
"  colere." — "  Mannaes  the  thaEoRTHfln  W-ORHTE,  Homo  non  erat 
"  qui  terram  coleret."  In  Greek,  the  parallel  term  ERGazo  is 
adopted,  "  Anthropos  ouk  een  E.RGazesthai  auteen,"  Avfyu7ro$  oux  yv 
EPFAZES0AI  avrtiv.  Dr.  Jamieson,  under  the  Scotch  zv-lRK.,  "To 
"  Work,  to  cause,  to  accomplish,"  observes,  that  this  term  and  its 
parallels  "  appear  in  a  more  radical  form  in  Isl.  YRKE,  YRK-/a, 
cc  Arare,  Colere  terram,  from  YR-M,  id.  glebam  radere,"  where 
we  see  the  primitive  idea.  We  have  likewise  in  Scotch  the 
preterite  Wroght  and  Wrocht,  which  connect  themselves  more 
directly  with  the  form  Wrought  in  our  own  Dialect;  and  we  may 
note,  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  English,  which  relates  particu- 
larly to  the  mingling  of  materials,  preserves  the  primitive  idea. 

The  action  of  WORK/W^  EARTH,  either  under  the  idea  of 
Cultivating  it  and  Improving  it,  or  that  of  WoRKing  it  up,  as  we 
express  it,  or  Tempering  it  by  the  mingling  of  materials,  leads 
us  to  the  idea  of  Preparing  any  thing  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  operations  of  Cookery.  Hence  we  have  the 
Greek  ART  wo,  (Agrvu,  Apparo,  adorno,  instruo;  —  Condio,) 
which  is  nothing  but  to  EARTH — or  ERD,  (E£<L,  facio,)  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  "  To  WORK  up  or  Make  up  any  thing."  In  ARTHW<Z, 
(Afrujua,  Condimentum,  conditura,  Pulmentum,}  when  it  signifies 
Pulmentum,  Pottage,  we  see  the  original  idea  of  EARTH  or  Mud 
like  materials — of  a  thick  consistency,  mingled  or  WORKED  up 
together.  ARTOS,  (A^roj,  Panis,)  Bread,  is  nothing  but  the  WORKED 
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up,  or  Kneaded  Substance.      I  shall  shew,  that  MASSO, 
Subigo,  Pinso,)  Mix  —  MUD,  and  MAKE,  belong  to  each  other;  and 
that  MASSO  signifies  to  Mix  or  MAKE  up  any  thing  of  a  MUD 
like   consistency.     The    strongest    term  in    Greek   for    exquisite 
Condiment,  is  a  word,  which  in  its  original   sense  signifies  'To 
'  Mud  or   Dung  a  field  over,'  as   "  OvQyXfvu,  Proprie  Fimo  agrum 
"  adspergo,   delude    cibos    exquisite    condio,    quia    ut    fimo    agri 
"  foecundiores,  sic  cibi  condimentis  delicatiores  fiunt."    Whatever 
be  the  precise  idea  annexed  to  the  metaphor,  whether  that  of  the 
Lexicographers,  or  that  which  I  have  annexed  to  ARTWO,  (A^TUM,) 
the  fact,  at  which  on  a"  superficial  view  we  might  be  surprised, 
remains  the  same;    namely,  that  the  term  for  the  preparation  of 
Food,   and  that  too  of  the  most  exquisite  kind,  is   derived  from 
Dirt  —  Muck,  &c.     The  Onth   in  Ontheleuo,  or  Onth-Theleno,   be- 
longs, we  know,  to  Onthos,  (Ov0o?,  Fimus    seu  stercus   Jumento- 
rum,)  and  the  Thel  in  Theleuo  is  derived  from  Tellus.     The  Saxon 
Wmcaw  signifies  To  Knead  any  EARTH  like  or  Mud  like  substance, 
as  in  English  'To  WORK'  up  does.    Under  WiRcan,  Lye  produces 
the  following  Saxon   phrase:    "HeWoRHTE  fenn   of  his  spade," 
"  Elaboravit  lutum  ex  sputo."  —  "  He  —  Made  clay  of  the  Spittle," 
TnjXov    ex     rov   •mv<rpa.Tos.    (John   ix.    6.)       If,    instead    of 
7njXci>,  it  had    been    H^TUO-E    TrtjXov,    the    EERT    in    EERTW^, 
,)  would  have  precisely  corresponded  with  w  A=ORHTE.     We 
shall  now  understand  the  origin   of  the  Greek  terms  under  our 
Element    ART,  for   a   Feast,  as   EoRiazo,  and    EORTE,  (EofT«£«, 
Festum  celebro,  Eo^y,  Festus  dies.)     The  phrase  produced  by  my 
Lexicographer,  EoRTasete  Eo^reen  too  Kurioo,  (Eo^Taa-ere  Eo^v  ru 
Ku?««,)  will  shew  us  the  original  idea;  as  the  verb  EoRrasete  bears, 
we  see,  the  same  meaning,  as  ARTi«^*,(A?Twr«Tg,)'  Ye  s\\z\\  Prepare.' 
In  the  following  passage,  'ARTUJIO  relates  to   the  Preparation  of 
Food,   as   As.™,    EnHPTTNONTO,-  &c.    (Horn.    Hymn,    ad    Cerer. 
v.  128.)     The  preceding  term  to  Eortazo,  (EO?T«^,)  in  my  Greek 
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Vocabulary,  is  EORGE,  (EO^,  Cochleare,  Tudicula,)  the  Spoon, 
or  Ladle,  which  belongs  to  the  OORG^O  in  Ge=OoE.ceo,  (Teu^su,) 
and  means  the  instrument,  which  Stirs  up  or  tt;=ORKS  up  any 
thing.  My  Lexicographer  produces  E.ox.Gesai  and  EoRoizesthai, 
which  means  to  Stir  up  with  a  Ladle.  Ec^<ra/,  Cochleari  Agitare, 
and  Eo^t^ea-Scti,  Cochleari  Agitari.  The  Eof-yigea-Qeu  is  only  another 
form  of  Efyct$e<r9eu. 

The  Greek  ART^O,  (A^reu,  Paro,  Apparo,)  To  Prepare,  is  only 
another  form  of  ARTZ^O,(A^TUW,  Apparo,  adorno,instruo,)  which  means 
the  same.  ART^O,  (Afrew,)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  ART/OS, 
(AQTIOS,  par,  ut  numerus,  —  Integer,  perfectus,  omnibus  partibus 
suis  constans  ;  —  Integer,  sanus,  incolumis  ;  —  Consentaneus  ;  — 
Consummatus,  pleneque  instructus  ad  omnia  pietatis  officia;  — 
Paratus  ad  aliquid  faciendum.)  We  see,  that  the  genuine  sense 
of  ARTZ'OS,  (A^Tiof,)  is  expressed  by  "Paratus  ad  aliquid  facien- 
"  dum,"  or  that  the  word  means  «  Prepared  for  any  use  or 
'  purpose  —  Made  up  —  WORKED  up,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  a  certain  use 
•  or  purpose.' 

We  perceive,  that  the  idea  of  WoRK.i?ig  the  EARTH,  or  of 
Cultivating  and  Preparing  the  Ground  for  produce,  would  at  once 
bring  us  to  the  idea  of  Preparation  in  general,  —  or  of  Making  up 
any  thing  into  a  due  state  of  Preparation  —  improvement  —  per- 
fection —  or  completion,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  any  use,  purpose,  &c. 
Hence  it  is,  that  Colo,  '  To  till  or  cultivate  Land,'  means  Improve- 
ment —  or  Cultivation  in  general  :  —  Colo  is  explained  by  R.  Ainsworth, 
"  To  Till  or  husband  Ground,"  —  "  To  deck,  trim,  or  adorn  ;  — 
"  To  dress,  or  prune."  Let  us  note  the  word  Dress,  —  which 
I  shall  shew  to  belong  to  Dirt,  &c.  But  whether  this  be  a  fact 
or  not,  we  find  in  Dress  the  same  union  of  ideas,  which  I  have 
supposed  to  be  annexed  to  ARTMO,  (AfTi/&>,)  as  relating  to  the 
EARTH.  To  Dress,  we  know,  is  applied  to  Land;  ("And  the 
"  Lord  God  took  the  Man,  and  put  him  into  the  Garden  of  Eden, 

to 
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"  to  Dress  it,  and  to  keep  it,")  and  likewise  to   the  preparation 
of  Food  by  Cooking,  as  'To  Dress  a  dinner.'    Though  the  general 
sense  of  WoRKing  Land,  or  the  EARTH,  directly  brings  us  to  that 
of  a  Prepared  state  of  things,  yet  the  same   idea  is  acquired  by 
another   turn    of  meaning   annexed   to    this    action.     To    WORK 
EARTH   conveys    likewise    the   notion    of    Tempering   the    Soil — 
considered    as    the    substance   of  Dirt — of  Mixing   or   WoRKing 
up  the  materials  of  the  Soil,  or  of  Plastic  materials  of  a  similar 
nature,  so  as  to  make  them  in  a  due  state  of  consistency. — Now 
I  imagine,   that   this  turn  of  meaning  is  attached  to  the   words 
connected  with   ARTMO,  (AJTUW)  ;    and  hence  it  is,  as   I   suppose, 
that  ARTOS,  (A^TO?,)  means  Bread, — that,  in  which  the  materials 
are  WORKED  up  in  a  due  state  of  Consistency  and  form  ;   and  hence 
it  is,  I  imagine,  that  ARTWS,  (A^™?,)  means,  "  Par,  ut  numerus. — 
"  Integer,  perfectus,  omnibus  partibus  suis  constans," — '  What  is 
'  WORKED  up  into  a  due  Consistency  of  parts,  so  as   to  be  duly 
'  composed,  or  Made  up,  Entire,    Whole,  Compleat,  Perfect.' — It 
may    be    thought,    perhaps,    unnecessary    to    make    this    minute 
distinction,  when  the  general  idea  is   sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
The  adverb  ARTI,  (A^n,  Modo,  paullo  ante,  nuper; — nunc,  jam- 
pridem; — in  compositione  notat  perfectionem,  brevitatem  vel  novi- 
tatem,)  as  applied  to  Time,  means  the  Time  just  Compleated,  or 
finished. — The  Lexicographers  have  properly  observed,  that  ARTI, 
(AfT/,)  in  composition  points  out  the  Perfection  of  a  thing,  or  of 
something  duly   Made   up  —  Compleated  —  Finished.      If   ever    an 
English  and  Greek  Dictionary  should  be  published, — a  work,  which 
of  all  others,  is  most  wanted  ;  I  might  hope,  that  the  secrets,  which 
are  here  unfolded,  would  afford  a  valuable  fund  of  materials  to 
the  Lexicographer,  by  which  the  spirit  of  his  interpretation  would 
be  perpetually  supplied  and  regulated.     In  the  various  interpreta- 
tions of  ARTZ'OS,  (AfTfoj,)  the  English  phrase  Made  up  should  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  fundamental  idea,  to 

which 
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which  the  Writer  should  perpetually  appeal  ;  and  on  which  the 
vein  of  metaphor,  applied  in  his  explanation,  should  be  established. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  words  adjacent  to  ART/OS,  (A£>™?,)  in 
the  order  of  the  Greek  Dictionaries.  The  ART  in  ARTamos, 
(Afrajuof,  Lanius; — Coquus,)  the  Cook,  is  attached,  as  we  shall 
now  see,  to  ARTWO,  (A^ruw.)  In  Artemes,  or  ART-Temes,  (Afrep^, 
Incolumis,  Integer,  sanus,  salvus,)  the  ART  has  the  same  force,  as 
in  ART/OS,  (AgTios,  Integer,  sanus,  incolumis.)  The  goddess 
Diana,  ARTemis,  (A^rep?,  Diana,)  is  the  ARremes,  (A^re^,)  the 
'  Integra  Virgo.'  Artemisia,  (AfTepitrtot,  Artemisia,  herba,)  belongs 
to  Artemis,  (Agrees,)  the  Goddess.  The  Tarn  and  Tern  in  Artamos, 
Artemes,  (AfTa/*of,  A^TE^?,)  mean  nearly  the  same  as  the  ART, 
Prepared,  perfect,  compleat;  and  belongs  to  the  Toim  in  Etoimos, 
(ETO^O?,  Paratus,)  and  to  a  great  race  of  words,  which  are  to  be 

found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language The  term 

ARTOO,  (Afraw,  Suspendo,  appendo,)  To  Hang  or  be  Suspended, 
seems,  on  the  first  view,  very  remote  from  the  train  of  ideas 
now  before  us ;  yet  nothing  we  shall  find  is  more  easy  and 
natural.  The  idea  of  any  thing  Made  up,  so  as  to  be  of  due 
Consistency — or  in  a  Compact  piece,  is  necessarily  connected  with 
that  of  Adherence ;  and  the  notion  of  Adherence  directly  brings  us 
to  that  of  one  thing  Hanging  to  or  being  Attached  to  another.  The 
well-known  line,  "  They  Stick  Adherent,  and  Suspended  Hang," 
while  it  ridicules  the  tautology,  illustrates  the  intimate  and  in- 
separable union  of  these  ideas. 

The  Greek  Artemon,  (A^re^uv,  Artemo,  velum  navis  majus,) 
Artemo,"The  Pulley  of  a  Crane,  or  other  like  machine,  wherein 
"  ropes  do  run — the  mizzen  sail  in  the  fore  part  of  a  Ship,"  as 
R.  Ainsworth  explains  it,  must  be  referred  to  the  idea  in  ARTOO, 
(AfT«»,  Suspendo,)  as  it  seems  in  both  these  cases  to  mean  that, 
which  is  Suspended — Appended— Attached.  The  idea  of  a  Pulley 
is  necessarily  involved  with  that  of  Hanging,  both  as  relating  to 

itself, 
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itself,  and  to  the  weight  raised.  It  is  hardly  worth  remarking, 
that  Vitruvius,  in  his  description  of  the  Artemo,  points  at  this 
idea.  "  In  radice  autem  machinae  collocatur  tertia  trochlea. 
"  Earn  autem  Graeci  E7rayoi/T«,  nostri  Artemonem  appellant.  Ea 
"  cochlea  religatur  ad  machinae  radicem."  (Lib.  x.  c.  5.)  The 
Commentators  on  Vitruvius  derive  it  from  "  AfTourQctt,  Aptari,  alli- 
"  gari."  The  Sail  is  that,  which  is  Raised  up — Hung  up  or  Sus- 
pended. Martini  us,  under  Artemo,  has  quoted  the  passage  in  the 
Acts,  (xxvii.  40.)  E-TTKgovTts  TOV  A(>Tepovci,  and  he  produces  with  it 
the  Latin  version,  "  Levato  Artemone;"  and  likewise  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions,  which  he  has  translated  by  '  Suspenderunt — 
'  velum.'  The  Commentators  on  Vitruvius  observe  on  Artemo,  in 
the  sense  of  a  Sail,  "  Aliis  vero  esse  velum  placet  addititium,  id 
"  est,  velum  parvum,  quod  majoribus  Appendi,  et  assui  solet,  ab 
The  Tern  in  Artemon  has  the  same  force  as  in  Artemes, 
and  means  Compleatly  or  wholly  attached. 

A^-njfia,  Arteria,)  may  belong  to  ARTZOS,  (A^™?,)  ARTOS, 
(Afro;,)  and  mean  the  Compact  mass — the  plump — swelling  out sub- 
tance.  The  beating  of  the  Artery  gives  us  the  idea  of  ^.Compact — 
plump  Mass — resisting  the  pressure.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  Compact  or  Swelling  substance  of  a  larger  kind,  as  the  A^T^HK 
Tftzxsia. — the  Aspera  ARTERIA,  the  Wind  Pipe.  The  Etymologists 
derive  A^T^IX,  Arteria,  Ttot^a.  TO  «^«  r^etv,  "  quod  aerem  servet,  eurn 
"  attrahat,  et  emittat."  Others  consider  it  to  be  "  quasi  Ax-n^a, 
"  ab  Axxofta<,  salio."  The  AORTE,  or  Aorta,  (Ao^,  Arteria  magna, 
quae  a  sinistro  cordis  sinu  oritur,)  is  only  another  form  of  Arteria. 
The  adjacent  word  Aorter,  (Ao^-n^,  lorum  seu  funis,  quo  ensis, 
vel  clypeus,  vel  pera  Appenditur,}  belongs  to  ART^O,  (A^TKU, 
Suspendo,  Appendo.}  Amer,  (A^r^,  Calceamenti  genus,  Instru- 
mentum  bajulorum,)  as  denoting  the  Instrumentum  Bajulorum, 
plainly  belongs  to  ART^O,  (A^rxu,}  and  signifies  the  Instrument, 
on  which  something  is  carried  or  Hangs;  and  as  a  species  of  Shoe, 

it 
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it  relates  probably  to  the  mode,  by  which  the  Shoe  is   Fastened  or 
Attached  to  the  foot. 

The  Greek  ARTHron,  (A^ov,  Articulus,)  and  the  ART  in  the 
Latin   ART/CH/WS,    might    belong  to    this   race  of  words,  and  so 
might  ARTUS,  a  Limb  ;    yet  I  have  before  referred  these  terms 
to  ARCTMS,  ART/O,  under  the  idea  of  that,  which  Holds  together — 
Keefs  close  together ;    and  I  have  supposed,  that  they  belong  to 
the  Enclosure — the  ERKOS,  (E^xof,)  &c.     My  arrangement  is,  I  be- 
lieve, just  ;  yet  it  is  oftentimes  impossible  to  decide,  when  two 
trains   of  ideas   are   so   blended   with  each   other.     Some  of  the 
words,  which  I  have  above  produced,  might  belong  to  ARCTWS,  &c. ; 
and  yet  they  all  seem  to  be  connected  with  ARTMO,  (A^TUW,)  of 
which  I  have  given,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  idea.      The  Etymolo- 
gists compare  AR-TMO,  (AfTuw,  Paro,)  with  AROO,(A£>W,  Apto,)a  word 
of  a  similar  meaning.     Here  again  we  see  the  forms  AR  and  ART 
blended  with  each  other.     In  the  passage  produced  under  the  term 
AROO,  (Afw,)  we  have  the  word  in  its  more  general  form,  ARS-OS, 
Nij*  Af<r«?  efETifiny  tncoa-iv.      In  the  same  column  of  my  Vocabulary, 
where  ARTMO,  (A^ruw,)  is,  I  see,  ARMOO,(A^UW,  Haurio,  ex  profundo, 
traho,)  which  belongs  to  the  form  ERA,(E^a,)  and  means  'To  ERA, 
'  or  EARTH  out  or  away,'  if  I  may  so  express  it, — '  To  Stir  up  ERA, 
'  or  to  remove  from  the  surface  of  the  ERA.'  The  preceding  term  in 
my  Vocabulary  is  ARUTO,  (A^UTO,)  where  we  have  the  form  ART, 
unless   we   conceive   the    Uto   to  arise  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Language.     Let  us   mark  the  kindred  term  HAUR/'O,  and  let   us 
remember  HAUSI,  where  we  see  the  form  of  the  Element  AS.     To 
ARZ<O,  (Afuw,)  belong  ERWO,  (E^uw,  Traho,  Custodio,)  AIRO,  AIR^O, 
(A^u,  Tollo,  Aiqeu,  Capio.)     Under  the  term  ERUO  we  have  ERUS*/, 
the  future,  as  it  is  called  ;  where  we  again  see  the  more  usual  form, 
ej   JTrTroiJajttoti?   E^ixre/.)     The    words   connected    with    ARTWO, 
Apparo,)  have  led  me  into  a  train  of  ideas,  which  seem  on 
the  first  view  remotely  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  article: 

I  shall 
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To  AROO,  (Afw,)  To  Prepare,  belongs  AR=oma,  (fyupct,  Aroma, 
Odoramentum,)  the  Prepared  or  Made-up  Perfume,  as  some  un- 
derstand. I  shall  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  those  terms, 
which  directly  relate  to  operations  on  the  EARTH. 

We  have  seen,  that  EORTHUJI  WvRca/z,  To  WORK  the  EARTH, 
means  «  Terram  elaborare,  colere.'  Now  the  Latin  ^-ERC^O  has, 
we  know,  precisely  the  same  meaning,  "  To  Till,"  as  R.  Ains- 
worth  explains  it,  "  EXERCET  frequens  Tellurem;"  and  thus  we 
see,  how  the  ERC,  in  ex-ERceo,  belongs  to  W=ORK  —  ERGOH, 
(E^ov,)  and  the  EARTH.  From  this  idea  of  Tilling  or  Cultivating 
the  Land,  ex-ERCEo  signifies  'To  Labour  in  other  matters'  —  '  To 
'ex-Excise,'  ex-ERcer,  (Fr.)  or  'To  W=ORK  in  general.'  Toil 
belongs  to  Till  for  the  same  reason.  Hence,  we  know,  is  the 
name  for  an  Army,  ex-ERcitus,  derived,  from  the  Discipline  or 
ex-ERcise,  which  they  undergo.  We  see  how  remote  the  object 
signified  is  from  the  original  idea,  and  yet  how  naturally  they 
coincide,  when  the  intermediate  notion  is  once  ascertained.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  connexion  is  known  ;  but  we  shall  readily 
understand,  what  difficulties  would  arise,  when  the  medium, 
through  which  one  idea  passes  into  another,  becomes  obscure. 
The  Etymologists  derive  Exerceo  from  Ex  and  Arceo,  "  quasi 
"  Extra  Arceo,  premo,  fatigo  ;  item  frequenter  facio,  occupo,1' 
says  Martinius.  He  refers  us  to  the  form  ERC<?O,  which  some 
think  to  have  been  in  use,  because  CO-ERCEO  and  ex-ERCEo  are  to 
be  found.  The  ERCEO  in  CO-ERCEO  belongs  to  ARC^O,  «  To 
"  keep  in,"  which  I  have  before  referred  to  ERKOS,  (E^KO?,  Septum,) 
the  appropriate  or  enclosed  EARTH.  An  adjacent  word  ERctuni 
is  a  term  of  Law.  "  ERCtum  citum  fit  inter  consortes,"  says 
Festus  ;  that  is,  "  Cohseredes,  ad  quos  eadem  sors  pertinet."  — 
"  ERCTUM  citum,"  they  say,  "  est  hsereditas  divisa  ;  "  and  they 
imagine,  that  it  was  so  called,  "  quod,  quum  haereditas  divisa  est, 
"  alter  ab  alterius  parte  ERCETUR."  Martinius  thinks,  that  the 

3  z  ERcium 
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ERCTHW  is  quasi  Erkton,  (Efxrov,  Septum,)  the  Inclosed  place, 
because  "  Suam  quisque  Haereditatem  Sepiebat,  quam  poterat  com- 
"  modissime."  We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  ERCT  in 
ERCTMW  is  another  form  of  H^RED  in  HxREvitas  •,  and  that  they 
both  denote  the  property  in  EARTH  or  Land.  —  In  the  English 
HEIR,  &c.  \ve  have  the  form  AR.  —  The  Greek  ASK^O,  (Ameu,  Colo, 
Exerceo,}  belongs  to  our  Element  A  S,  &c.  when  the  sound  of  the 
r  is  lost.  An  adjacent  word  to  Asxeo,  (Amu,)  in  the  Greek" 
Vocabularies,  is  Asw,  (A<r/f,  Limus,  Sordes,  Coenum.) 

The  Saxon  WERC  and  WEORC  not  only  signify  WORK,  Opus; 
but  they  mean  likewise  "Dolor,  cruciatus,  anxietas;"  and  to  this 
Lye  has  justly  referred  IRK  in  IRK-SOW*.  M.  Casaubon  derives 
it  from  EiRGodes,  EfyaAjc,  Operosus,  difficilis,laboriosus,  molestus  :— 
Junius  produces  the  Runic  IRK,  Facere,  elaborare;  and  Skinner, 
though  he  derives  it  from  ge-Reccan,  "  pro  Reccan,  punire,'* 
adds,  "  vel  potius  a  Belg.  Argh,  Teut.  Arg,  Malus,  Pravus,  quia 
"  malorum  sc.  nos  taedet.  Vel  ab  A.  S.  Ware,  Chaucero  Werkt 
"  in  agro  Line.  Somnero  teste  Wark,  Dolor."  We  see,  that  WARK, 
Dolor,  is  only  another  form  of  WERC.  The  German  ARC,  Base, 
Bad,  Aergern,  &c.,  must  be  referred  to  W=ORK,  W=ARK,  &c.,  just 
as  the  Greek  How^o?,  Vile,  &c.  (not/^oj,  Laboriosus,  miser,  infcelix, 
novyocs,  Improbus,  scelestus,  pravus,  malus,  i.  e.  malitiosus,  ma- 
lignus,  vitiosus,  vitiatus,)  belongs  to  Ilovo$,  Labour,  Trouble,  &c. 
(Uovoq,  Labor,  studium,  et  opera  rei  alicui  impensa;  —  Molestia, 
labor  et  molestia,  aerumna,  calamitas,  morbus  ;  dolor.)  The  senses 
of  these  words  will  shew  what  train  of  ideas  belongs  to  the  no- 

V 

tion  of  Z^ORK,  Labour,  &c.  In  our  ordinary  Language,  WORK, 
we  know,  relates  to  Agitation  —  Annoyance  —  Vexation,  &c.  '  He 
'WORKS  his  opponent  well'  —  'He  WORKS  himself  into  a  passion.' 

"  Your  father  's  in  some  passion, 
"That  WORKS  him  strangely."  (Tempest.) 

From  the  idea  of  a  person  over  '  WORKED  or  Worn  out  —  Weary 

'and 
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'  and  Exhausted  by  hard  labour,'  we  have  terms,  which  denote 
Weariness — Inactivity — Sloth — Timidity — Indolence — Reluctance,  &c. 
In  Scotch,  ARCH,  ARGH,  AIRGH,  EKGH,  mean,  according  to  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson,  "  i.  Averse,  Reluctant;  often  including  the  idea  of  Timi- 
"  dity  as  the  cause  of  Reluctance. — 2.  Apprehensive,  filled  with 
"  anxiety."  Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  that  Chaucer  uses  ERKE  for 
"  Weary,  Indolent ;" 

"  And  of  that  dede  be  not  ERKE, 
"  But  ofte  sithes  haunt  that  Werk." 

where  in  ERKE  and  W-ERK  we  see  united  the  very  terms  which 
belong  to  each  other.  The  ERKE  is  the  person  so  ZV=ERKED  or 
Weary,  and  Annoyed  by  ZC;=ERK,  as  to  be  Averse  to  engage  in  it. 
Dr.  Jamieson  justly  records  the  parallel  terms,  as  Earg,  (Sax.)  Desi- 
diosus,  Argr,  (Isl.)  &c.  "Su.  G.  Arg,  Ignavus;  Oarg,  Intrepidus, 
"  Lappon.  Arge, Timid ;  Arget,  Fearfully;  Argo,  Timeo, — Leem;" 
to  which  he  adds,  "Vossius  refers  this  word  to  Gr.  A^yoj  for 
"  Aeqy-of,  from  a  priv.  and  e^yov,  opus."  Dr.  Jamieson,  under  IRK, 
"  To  tire,  to  become  weary,"  observes  as  follows  :  "  The  E.  v.  is 
"  used  in  an  active  sense.  Johns,  derives  it  from  Isl.  YRK,  Work, 
"  although  the  terms  convey  ideas  diametrically  opposite."  This 
Writer  ought  to  have  understood,  that  these  ideas  are  neces- 
sarily connected  with  each  other.  Thus,  Laboriosus  in  Latin 
means  "  Laborious,  pains  taking ;  Oppressed  with  pain,  sickness  or 
"  ill  usage ;  taking  much  pains,— Requiring  much  pains ;  Tiresome, 
"  toilsome,  Wearisome,  fatiguing,"  as  that  authentic  Lexicographer 
R.Ainswo'rth  explains  a  term  denoting  Labour,  or  W=ORK.  As  a 
verb,  Laboro  means  to  "  Lie  under,  to  be  Oppressed  with;"  and 
thus,  in  such  a  phrase  as  '  He  ERKS  of  his  W=£RK,'  we  might 
represent  it  in  Latin  by  <  Lahore  suo  Laborat.' 

The  Greek  ARGOS,  (A^of,  Albus; — Otiosus,   Piger; — Incul- 
tus,)    is    not    a   compound,    but    is    derived    from    the    EARTH, 
ARG,  &c.,  either  as  belonging  to  this  race  of  words,  or  as  de- 
noting 
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noting  the  Lumpish  Clod.  We  see  in  the  sense  of  Albus,  that  the 
term  refers  to  the  Dirt  or  Clod.  In  the  same  column  of  my 
Vocabulary,  where  ARGOS  is,  I  find  ARG///OS,  AfyAXoj,  ARGtlla, 
'  Terra  pura  et  Alba,'  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  spot, 
supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  The  Gil  belongs  to  Clay,  &c.  &c. 
ARGOS,  (A^yo?,)  is  supposed  sometimes  to  denote  Swift,  as  in  the  com- 
pound ARGI=PO«S,  (Afy/7rouf,  Celer,  Velox;  Albis  pedibus) ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  should  seem  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  Activity,  expressed 
by  W=ORK,  YRK/^W,  Facere,  &c.  In  the  same  column,  we  have 
ARGOS,  (Af^of,  Urbs  Peloponnesi,  &c. — Argus,  Pastor,)  the  City, 
and  the  Name  of  the  Shepherd.  I  have  shewn,  that  ARGOS,  the 
Man,  is  the  HERD  or  Keeper  of  Cattle  ;  and  ARGOS,  the  City,  may 
perhaps  mean  the  Enclosure,  ERKOS,  (E^xo?,  Septum.)  In  the  same 
opening  of  my  Vocabulary,  I  see  ARGUROS,  (Afyujcf,)  AnGentum, 
which  might  denote  the  White — Bright  metal ;  though  this  word  has 
considerable  difficulties.  Whatever  be  the  precise  idea,  from  which 
ARGOS  and  ARG^O,  (A^yo?,  Agytu,  Otior,)  are  derived,  the  term 
ARG<?O,  (AJT/EW,)  is  brought  to  its  original  spot  in  the  following 
passage :  '!«*  n  ryv  j^v  xuTaftyei.  Luke  xiii.  7.  '  Why  Cumbereth  it 
4  the  Ground  ?%  I  shall  shew,  that  Cumber  belongs  to  Campus. 
We  know,  that  such  expressions  as  the  Sluggish — or  Inactive 
Clod,  &c.  perpetually  occur ;  and  we  know,  likewise,  that  Segnis 
Campus — Segnes  Terra,  &c.  are  equally  familiar.  This  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  some  of  these  terms  denoting  Inacti- 
vity, &c.  are  derived  directly  from  the  EARTH,  as  referring  to  the 
Sluggish  Clod.  The  Saxon  EARoian,  Torpescere  prae  timore, 
seems  to  be  immediately  attached  to  the  Greek  ARG^O,  (Apyeu,) 
whatever  might  be  the  original  notion.  In  Saxon  we  have 
other  forms,  as  YRGTH,  Ignavia,  YRHTH,  Segnities,  Tasdium. 

In  the  succeeding  column  of  my  Saxon  Dictionary  to  that, 
in  which  WEORC  and  WHORC^M,  To  WORK,  Operari,  Facere,  are 
explained;  we  have  WEORD^W,  WoRDan,  WuRDa»,  WvRoan, 

which 
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which  Lye  explains  by  Fieri,  and  which  we  see  to  be  only 
a  passive  sense  of  WEORWW,  &c.  To  be  WORKED,  Made  or 
Done.  From  this  sense  of  To  be  Made  or  Done,  the  above  terms 
WEORDflra,  &c.  simply  mean  'To  Be;'  and  hence  Lye  explains 
them  by  Esse.  In  Gothic,  WAIRTH<W  means  "Fieri,  Esse;"  and 
in  Saxon  the  same  term  appears  again  under  the  forms  WEORTHOW, 
WuRTHdw,  WvRTHan,  Fieri,  Evenire.  In  German,  WERD^W  is 
the  verb,  corresponding  with  the  Saxon  WEORD^W,  &c.,  and  signi- 
fies, "  To  become,  grow,  wax,  &c. — Wie  ist  das  so  g^-WoRDEN, 
"How  did  that  become,  grow,  wax,  prove,  fall  or  turn  so? 
"  How  came  that  to  be  so  ?  What  made  it  become  so  ?  "  Here 
WERD*W  has  the  same  meaning,  «  Fieri,  Evenire,  &c.  To  be 
*  WORKED,  Made,  Done,  or  to  Be  as  a  WORK — Fact,'  &c.  It  is 
used  in  the  German  Language,  as  an  auxiliary  to  express  the 
Future  and  the  Passive; — '  Ich  WERDE  lieben — I  shall  love — Ich 
'  WERDE  geliebet — I  am  loved  ;  or  I  am  To  love,  and  I  am  loved  ; ' 
that  is,  '  I  am — so  Made,  Constituted,'  &c.  Am  and  Werde,  what- 
ever may  be  the  original  idea  conveyed  by  Am,  alike  express  the 
Mode — Form — State  or  Condition,  in  which  any  thing  is  Made— 
Constituted — Situated,  &c. ;  and  Am  is  used  in  a  Future  sense, 
when  we  say,  '  I  Am  to  do  a  thing/  for  '  I  Am  about  to  do  a  thing, 
'  or  shall  do  a  thing.'  Lye,  in  his  edition  of  Junius,  produces 
WORTH,  as  a  term  in  old  English  for  "  Esse,  Fieri  j  "  and  refers  it 
to  the  terms  produced  above,  and  to  the  Belgic  Werden,  the  Swedish 
Warda,  and  the  Islandic  Verda.  Hence  we  have  the  phrase  so  fre- 
quent in  old  English,  "Woe  WORTH,"  Woe  Happen  to  You. 

In  Saxon,  the  substantive  to  these  verbs,  WEORDAN,  &c. 
Fieri,  is  WYRD,  which  means  the  '  WORK,  Fact,  Event,  Occurrence, 
'  what  happens,  or  takes  place  in  the  course  of  things,  whether 
'  referred  to  the  past,  the  present  or  the  future,  Fate ; — Fortune, 
«  Destiny,'  &c.  From  this  Saxon  term  is  derived  the  English 
WORD,  which  meant  nothing  but  the  WORK — Fact,  or  Circum- 
stance 
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stance  attached  to  any  person  or  thing.     The  Etymologists  refer 
us   under  WORD   to  the    Gothic    Waurds,    the  Saxon  Word,   the 
German  Uuort  or  Wort,  the  Belgic  Wo    d,  the  Runic,  Swedish, 
and  Danish  Ord.     Skinner  and  Junius  produce  only  the  parallel 
terms  to  WORD,  except  that  the  former  adds,  "  More  criticorum 
"  nimis    lascivit   Martinius    dum  a    Lat.    Oratio   deducit."     Lye 
however   observes,    "  Maximo   doctorum    consensu    origo    vocis 
"  refertur  ad  Uuortan,  Fieri ;"   and  he  adds,  that  though  the  term, 
according    to   this  Etymology,   seems   to  denote   rather   the  Res 
Gesta  than  the  Dictum,  yet  these  ideas  are  naturally  attached  to 
each  other.     Lye,  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary,  explains   the  Saxon 
Wyrd  thus  :    "  WYRD — i.  q.  WORD.   Verbum ;    et  XKT  e^o^v,    TO 
«*  Verbum,  sc.  quod  Fatus  est  sive  decrevit  Deus.    Fatum,  fortuna, 
"  rerum  ordo,  cursus  naturae,  series  eventuum."     Here  he  seems 
to  consider,  that  WORD,  Speech,  is  the  original  idea;    and  that 
the  sense  of  Fatum,  &c.  is  derived  from  this  ;    nor  does  he  seem 
here  to  understand,  that  WYRD  belongs  to  the  terms  produced 
above,  Weordan,  &c.  Fieri.     In  the  very  first  example  produced 
by   Lye,   we  find   WYRD,   the  Substantive,  connected  with  the 
verb  from  which  it  is  derived.     WYRD  was  ^WORDEN,  "  Fatum 
"  ejus,  decretum  de  eo,  evenit;"    that  is,  the  WORK, — Fact — or 
Event  attached  to  him,  was  WORKED  or  Effected,  '  Eventus  de  eo 
'Evenit:'     Again,    "  Tha  WYRD    he    thonne    WYRCTH,-   Hunc 
"  rerum  ordinem  producit — He  WORKS  or  Produces   the  WORK, 
"  Fact,  &c. ;"   where  we  see,  that  WYRD,  WORD,  is  actually  com- 
bined with  WYRCTH,  WORK. 

As  Speech  is  a  declaration  of  Things  or  WORKS,  we  shall  not 
wonder,  that  these  ideas  pass  into  each  other  ;  and  that  WYRD, 
the  WORK,  becomes  WORD,  the  Speech.  Lye,  we  see,  has  pro- 
duced one  mode,  by  which  this  union  takes  place.— The  WORK 
imposed  by  the  command  of  another,  the  Enjoined  WORK  or 
Command,  directly  connects  itself  with  the  Speech,  or  WORD,  by 

which 
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which  it  is  uttered ;  and  thus  they  are  mutually  adopted  for  each 
other;  as  Fatum,  the  Fate  or  Destiny  of  a  person,  is  connected 
with  the  Fatum,  the  Speech.  In  such  phrases  as  'He  is  obe- 
'  dient  to  his  master's  WORD/  we  see  how  the  WORK  or  Conduct 
Enjoined  or  Commanded  by  another  is  involved  with  the  idea  of 
Speech. — Our  Biblical  Critics  abound  with  illustrations  of  the 
union  of  ideas  between  WORDS  and  Deeds ;  and  our  School-boys 
well  know  the  senses  of  Aoyo;  and  P^a,  (Aoyo?,  Dictum,  verbum  ; — 
Caussa, — P^a,  Verbum,  dictum,  Res.) — In  the  Poems  attributed 
to  Rowley,  WORD  is  used  with  its  more  original  idea,  as  relating 
to  an  Order,  Command,  or  a  WORK  Enjoined. 

"  Celmonde  dyd  comme  to  mee  at  tyme  of  reste, 

"  WORDEYNGE  for  mee  to  flie,  att  your  requeste."     (Mlla,  1228,  &c.) 

Dean  Milles  explains  Wordeyinge  by  "  Bringing  me  WORD,  Com- 
"  manding  me ; "  where  we  perceive,  that  in  this  application  of 
the  English  term  WORD,  '  Bringing  me  WORD  to  do  so  and  so,' 
the  idea  of  a  message  is  connected  with  some  Enjoined  WORK,  or 
business  to  be  performed.  In  Shakspeare,  WORD  is  used  as  a 
verb,  and  relates  likewise  to  a  Command,  or  Enjoined  WORK. 

"  He  WORDS  ine,  girls,  he  WORDS  me,  that  I  should  not 
"  Be  noble  to  myself."  (Ant.  and  Cleop.  A.  V.   S.  2.) 

In  Macbeth,  WORD  seems  to  signify  little  more  than  an  Event. 

"  Sey.      The  queen,  my  Lord,  is  dead. 
"  Much.  She  should  have  dy'd  hereafter. 

"  There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  WORD." 

Dr.  Johnson  on  this  passage  observes,  "We  say,  'We  send  WORD,' 
"  when  we  give  intelligence." 

Lye,  under  WYRD,  explains  WYRDE,  WYRDAS,  plur.  by 
"  Fata,  Parcse;"  and  to  this  he  justly  refers  WERDES,  a  term 
corresponding  to  Fata  in  Gawin  Douglas,  and  to  WIERDES,  in 
Chaucer,  the  Fates.  Hence  we  have  the  WEIRD  Sisters,  the 
Witches  in  Macbeth,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  Dispensers  of 
Destiny.  The  Commentators  on  Shakspeare  have  produced  a 

quotation 
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quotation  from  the  Glossarist  on  Gawin  Douglas,  who  properly 
understands  the  origin  of  the  word.  The  old  Copy  reads  in  the 
passage  of  Macbeth  "  WEYWARD  Sisters,"  which  the  Commenta- 
tors have  corrected,  as  they  call  it,  by  reading  WEIRD;  and 
Mr.  Steevens  assures  us,  that  the  method  in  the  old  Copy  "  was 
"  merely  a  blunder  of  the  transcriber  or  printer."  If  those,  who 
wrote  or  printed  WEYWARD,  supposed  it  to  mean  any  thing  else 
but  that  which  is  sometimes  written  WEIRD,  Destiny,  they  cer- 
tainly committed  a  blunder :  But  if  by  WEYWARD  they  meant 
the  same  as  WEIRD,  they  committed  no  blunder,  as  one  mode  of 
spelling  is  as  good  as  the  other.  If  the  original  term  WYRD  be 
the  criterion  of  the  true  mode  of  spelling,  the  forms  Weird, 
Werd  and  Weyward,  &c.  &c.  are  equally  wrong.  This  said 
spelling,  as  it  is  called,  appears  equally  to  have  confounded  the 
understandings  of  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  of  our  Scholars.  In 
Dr.Jamieson's  Scotch  Dictionary,  we  have  Werd,  Weerd,  Weird, 
&c.  &c.,  and  WORTH,  WOURTH,  "  To  Wax,  to  Become."  The 
preceding  term  to  WORTH,  in  the  same  Dictionary,  is  "  To 
"  W=ORT,  ZD=ORT  up,  To  dig  up,"  where  we  are  brought  to  the 
very  action  and  Spot  from  which  I  suppose  W=ORTH  to  be  de- 
rived. In  a  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  under  W=ORT,  we 
have  the  form  "  WROOTE  or  WROUTE,  as  aswyne  doth;  "  and  this 
Lexicographer  has  justly  seen,  that  the  term  belongs  to  the  Saxon 
WROT-an,  Versare  Rostro,  "  To  ROOTE,  as  the  swine  doth,  to 
"  digge  or  turne  up.  Somner."  Let  us  mark,  in  the  Latin  expla- 
natory term  v=1&Rsare,  another  form  of  these  words.  In  ARooxE, 
the  breathing  before  the  R  is  lost;  and  let  us  note  in  ^Rosrrum, 
the  same  form,  which  I  shall  shew  to  signify  the  ARoox<?r,  or 

AROUTER  Up. 
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Z/-IRTUS,  Z>-!RTUE,  ARETE,  &c. 
(Lat.  Eng.  Gr.)  The  Nature 
or  Quality  of  any  thing — 
originally  of  the  Soil  or 
Earth; — Excellent  Quality. 

ARS,  ART-IS,  ART,  &c.  (Lat. 
Eng.)  The  Nature  or  Qua- 
lity of  any  thing,  Excellent 
Quality,  &c. 

ARD,  AERD,  ART.  (Germ.)  The 


Nature   or  Quality    of    any 

thing. 

RD — Bat-ARD,   &c.  &c. 

(Eng.  Fr.)  Of  a  Base  Nature. 
ARTZCH.   (Germ.)  To  Temper 

things,  so  as  to  make  them 

of  a  due  Sort  or  Quality. 
ARZT.    (Germ.)    A    Physician, 

A   Temperer    or    Mixer    of 

Drugs. 


THE  terms  in  Latin  beginning  with  v,  having  RT,  RD,  &c.  &c., 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  our  Element  ART,  ARD,  by  the 
addition  of  the  labial  sound  v.      We  have  seen  the  Latin  Z>-!RID-Z>, 
and  its  corresponding  terms  v-ERD-ure,  t>-ERT,  &c.  (Eng.  Fr.  &c.) 
which,  as  we  should  all  agree,  would  be  naturally  derived  from 
the  EARTH.      In  v-lReo  we  have  the  form  AR.     We    shall  likewise 
acknowledge,  that  the  Latin  V-]RTUS,  V-IRTUE,  would  be  naturally 
derived  from  the  same  spot.     It  may  well  be  imagined,  that  the 
names    for    Moral    Properties    or    Qualities    would    be    deduced 
from   the   Properties  or    Qualities    of  Natural   objects,   either    in 
their  simple   state,  or  as   improved  by    Culture.      In    a  term  of 
this  sort  these  ideas  cannot  be  separated.     The  word  V-!RT-US,  in 
its  original  sense,  signified,  as  I  conceive,  the  Nature — Property — 
or  Quality  of  the  Soil  or  EARTH  ;   and  it  is  thus  perpetually  used 
by  the  Writers  on  Agriculture.      Cato,  in  the  very  commencement 
of  his  work,  applies  the  word  in   its  genuine  sense,  "  Solo  bono, 
"  sua  VIRTUTE  valeat,"  (scl.  Praeditim.)     The   word   VIRTUE   in 
English  bears  its  genuine  sense,  when  we  speak  of  the  VIRTUES 

4  A  of" 
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of  the  Soil— of  Plants  and  Herbs.     In  the  following  passage  of 
Lear  it  is  brought  back  to  its  original  Spot. 

"  All  you  impublish'd  VIRTUES  of  the  EARTH, 

"  Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant  and  remediate, 

"  In  the  good  man's  distress."         (Act  IV.  S.  1.) 

If  the  Reader  should  be  inclined  to  admit  my  idea  respecting  the 
origin  of  this  word,  that  v-l^r-us  belongs  to  the  EARTH,  though 
it  appears  with  the  stronger  labial  breathing,  bearing  the  form  of 
the  Consonant  F,  before  the  radical  ART;  his  conviction  will  be 
unshaken,  when  he  remembers  the  form  of  the  parallel  term  in 
Greek,  where  no  such  obstacle  presents  itself.  In  ARETE,  (Afenj, 
Virtus?)  we  see  at  once  the  ARETZ,  or  EARTH.  We  know,  that 
ARETE,  (A^eri?,)  as  well  as  V-IRTUS,  relates  to  the  qualities  of 
Natural  objects,  QUO-MI  ApTy,  (Geopon.  14.  24.)  In  ARETE,  (Afinf,%) 
as  in  V-IRTUS,  we  appear  to  see  simply  the  idea  of  the  EARTH,  as 
denoting  Quality,  without  the  action  of  Stirring  it  up,  as  in  the 
verbs  ARTWO,  (Agrvu,  Paro,)  and  Z>-£RTO.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  sense  of  Quality — Property  may  be  derived  from  the 
EARTH,  when  the  idea  of  its  made  up  —  meliorated  or  pre- 
pared state,  by  Stirring  up  or  by  Cultivation,  has  been  annexed  to 
it.  Such  distinctions  are  perhaps  unnecessary;  and  it  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  shew,  that  the  EARTH  affords  the  origin  of  the 
term. 

ARETE,  (A^TIJ,)  means  in  Greek  that  peculiar  Qiiality — Princi- 
ple— Faculty — Power,  inherent  in  or  appropriate  to  any  thing,  by 
which  it  exerts  the  energies  of  its  Nature.  In  the  opening  of  the 
Discourse  lle^  A^ryf  Et  &$eutTov  in  the  Socratic  Dialogues  of 
jEschines,  the  sense  of  ARETE  is  fully  manifest*,  as  it  denotes 

that 
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that  VIRTUE — Art — Quality,  or  Power,  by  which  men  become 
excellent  in  any  ART,  (AyxQoi  -njy  APETHN,)  as  that  of  Cookery — Medi- 
cine, &c.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  in  this  explanation, 
derived  from  the  above  passage,  the  coincidence  in  sense  of  the 
Greek  ARETE,  (A^eri?,)  and  the  English  ART;  and  we  shall 
instantly  agree,  that  they  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other. 
This  coincidence  is  so  striking,  that  it  has  been  noted  by  the 
Etymologists.  The  Commentary  of  John  Le  Clerc,  on  the  sense 
of  ARETE,  (A^TIJ,)  in  the  passage  of  yEschines,  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  my  Hypothesis : — "  Coquinariam  ARTEM  cum  vocat  So- 
•'  crates  APETHN,"  ARET<?«,  "satis  ostendit  sic  dici  potuisse  quam- 
"  libet  dotem,  aut  facultatem,  qua  quivis  fit  cuipiam  rei  a^evo;  sen 
"  aptus.  Hinc  et  veteres  Grammatici  O.TTO  TK  APETHS,"  ARETCS, 
"  nomen  ART/S  deduxerunt,  qua  de  re  vide  Ger.  Joan.  Vossium 
"  in  Etymol."  The  ordinary  Lexicons  detail  every  thing  that  is 
important  respecting  this  subject.  "  ARS,  ART/S,"  says  R.  Ains- 
worth,  "(per  sync,  ab  APETH,  i.e.  VIRTUS.  Don.  nam  vett. 
"ARTEM  pro  VIRTUTE  accipiebant.  Diom.)  i.  Originally  and 
"  properly,  Power.  (2.)  VIRTUE,  (3.)  Afterwards,  ART."  We 

here 
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j;  —  A»Xo»  J>!  OTI  ira.^0.  -rat  aya6«»  rivet  I«T{«.  —  Et  Si  ravrr,i  TU»  APETHN  ay«8o;  |3ot/XoiTo"y£(i(r6ai, 
eolpm  TSXTOEJ  ;  —  Tla^a  T«»  TIXTOVU»  ;  —  Ei  tit  ravrrit  -rut  APETHN  /3ouX))9fii)  ay«9o5  y«K<r9ai, 
»J»e?  ot  ay»6oi  TI  xai  170^01,  Tot  xgx  lAflurT*  fta9ft>;-  —  Otftzt  f*u  xa>  rat/Tux,  turej  f*a6>iToj 


"  An  potest  cloceri  VIRTUS,  an  vcro  secus,  sed  natura  fiunt  boni  viri,  vcl  alio 
"  cjiiopiam  modo  !  —  Non  liabeo,  Socrates,  quod  tibi  mine  rcspondeam.  —  At  id  hie 
"  (lispiciamus.  Age,  si  quis  velitca  VIRTUTE  bonus  fieri,  qua  boni  sunt  pcriti  coqui, 
"  unde  fieri  queat?  —  JSimirum,  si  a  bouis  coquis  discat.  —  Quid  vero?  si  bomis  velit  fieri 
"  mcdicus,  ad  quern  ire  queat,  ut  bonus  fiat  inedicus?  —  Si,  sciHcet,  a  quopiain  peritoruin 
"  medicorom  discat:  —  Si  autein  ca.  VIRTUTE  bonus  fieri  cupiat,  qua.  boni  sunt  periti 
"  fabri  ?  —  A  fabrisf  —  At  si  fieri  vellet  bonus  c;\  VIRTUTE,  qua  viri  boni  et  sapientes 
"  sunt  praediti,  quo  eum  oportet  ire,  ut  discat?  —  Credo,  et  bane,  si  disci  possit,  a  viris 
"  bonis  pariter  disci.  Quonam  enim  alio  ex  loco  cam  consequi  posset?"  (See  Hesiod. 
v.py,  .013.  and  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  661.  Odi/ss.  O<f$  *$.•*,->,  &c.) 
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here  see,  that  the  nature  and  source  of  the  word  have  been 
properly  explained,  though  our  Author  has  not  understood  the 
original  sense  of  it. 

The"  German  corresponding  word  ART  unequivocally  directs 
us  to  the  Spot,  which  is  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  ART  is  ex- 
plained by  my  Lexicographer  to  be  "  The  Nature,  Property, 
"  Quality,  Temper,  &c. — The  Kind,  Species,  Sort,  Race,  Gender, 
"  Origin,"  £c.  In  a  French  and  German  Lexicon  now  before 
me,  ART  is  explained  by  "  La  Sorte,  Espece,  1'Origine,  le  Genre, 
<c  la  Nature,  le  Naturel,  Temperament,  la  Complexion,  Pro- 
"  priete,  Qualite,"  &c.  If  we  should  endeavour,  by  a  train  of 
reasoning  a  priori,  to  discover  from  what  source  a  term  conveying 
this  train  of  ideas  would  be  derived,  we  should  concur,  I  think, 
in  referring  it  to  the  Nature,  Property,  Quality,  or  Temper  of  the 
EARTH.  The  Adjective  ART/§-  denotes  "Quaint,  Curious,  Pretty, 
"  Spruce,  Agreeable,  Handsome,  Fine,  Genteel,  Polite,  Comely,  Neat, 
"  Apposite,  Proper,  Cleverly,"  as  my  Author  explains  it.  These  senses, 
though  apparently  remote  from  the  original  sense,  all  concur  in  the 
general  idea  of  A  Good  Nature  or  Quality.  We  know,  that  $u<r/s  and 
Eupt/ij?  have  a  similar  meaning.  $uo-;?  denotes  a  Good  Nature  or  Qua- 
lity, Understanding,  Cleverness — Genius,  &c.  The  ordinary  Lexico- 
graphers explain  Evtpvw  by  "  Bene  ac  Isete  crescens,  ut  Arbor,  &c. — 
"  Ingeniosus  ;—  Bene  a  Natura  constitutus  et  factus. — Facetus, 
"  Jocosus,  Dicax."  A^t/owc;  means  likewise  of  a  Bad  Nature — 
Dull.  Menage,  on  a  passage  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  where  this 
word  is  used,  observes  thus:  "A<pu<rao?,  id  est,  minima  ingeniosus. 
"*uo-i?  pro  Ingenio  usurpatur  priscis  scriptoribus.  Ita  apud  Thu- 
"  cydidem,  teste  H.  Stephano,  Qva-su;  «r%y?  Vis  ingenii.  Ita  Plato 
"  in  PhaedrO.  AOJCE*  pot  ctpetvuv  i\  KKTOC,  rouf  Trent  Av/ruxv  etvxi  Aoyouj  TO,  rye 
"  <puo-£wf.  Id  est,  Cicerone  interprete,  Majore  mihi  Ingenio  videtur 
"  esse  quam  ut  cum  orationibus  Lysias  comparetur.  Sic  verna- 
"  cule  dicimus,  //  n'a  point  de  Naturel,  et  contra,  //  a  nn  bon  na~ 

turel" 
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"turel,"   (Diog.  La'e'rt.    Lib.  vii.    Seg.  170. )     The  German  verb 

ARTen  brings  us  again   to   the    original    idea.     It  is  applied    to 

Natural  productions,  and  means,   "  To  thrive,  bear  the  climate;" 

or,  as  my  French  Lexicographer  explains  it,  "  Ressembler,  con- 

1  server  le    Naturel,    la    qualite,    ne   pas   degenerer. — Er  ARTET 

"  seinem  Vafer  nach,  II  ressemble  a  son  pere,  il  imite  son  pere. — 

"  Der  fremde  Weinstock  ARTET  hier  nicht,   La  vigne  etrangere 

"  ne  profile  pas,  ne   conserve   pas  sa  qualite   dans    notre   pays." 

There  are  some  German '  terms,  derived  from  ART,  in  which  the 

EARTH  directly  appears;   as    ART- Acker,   ART-Feld,  "le  labour, 

"  le  Champ,  qui  porte;   ARTfor,  ARjhaft,  Fertile,  qui  porte — ART- 

"  Land,  La  Terre  labourable."     ARD,  a  frequent  termination  in 

English  words,  as  Stink- ARD,  £c.,  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to 

the  German  ART,  and  the  Belgic  AERD. 

We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  our  word  jBtf^ARD, 
which  means  of  a  Base  Nature  or  Kind.     Though  the  Etymolo- 
gists have  given  us   various  derivations  of  this  word,  they  have 
not  failed  to  record  the  present.     The  term  occurs   in  the  French 
Bastard  or  Batard,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Bastardo,  the  Belgic 
Bastaerd,  and    the    Welsh    Bastardd.     Some   derive    these  terms 
from  Base,  or  its  parallel  word,  and  the  Saxon  Steort,  Ortus,  or  the 
Welsh  Tarddu,  Oriri.     Others   derive  these  words  from  Best  and 
Ae-rd,   "  quia  tales  plerumque  optima  indole  praediti  stint."     It  is 
curious,  that  in  deducing  these  words  from  the  idea  of  Base,  the 
Etymologists  have  recorded  its  parallel  terms,  in  other  Languages, 
as  Base,  (Germ.)    Bas,(Fr.}    Busta,  (Isl.)    Bas,  (Welsh,)   &c.  &c. 
Base    and    Bad  are   only  different   forms  of  each    other,  and    of 
Bbse,  &c.     BASTARD-/F/W<?  is  not  from  Passum,  as   Skinner  con- 
jectures; but  it  means,  "Vinum  spurium,  quia  sc. non  ut  fieri  solet, 
"  ex  uvis  recentibus,  sed  ex   resiccatis   fit,"  as    this  Etymologist 
likewise  conjectures.     In  French,  Abat-ARoir,  To  degenerate,  is 
used  in  its  original  sense,  as  applied  to  the  productions  of  Nature. 
In  the  French  and  German  Dictionary,  which   has  supplied  me 

with 
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with  the  above  quotations,  I  find  "Aus  der  ART  schlagen  De- 
"  generer,  s'AbatARVtr."  The  French  BatARviere,  <c  A  Place  in 
"  a  garden  prepared  for  the  placing  of  Fruit  trees,  as  they  come 
M  out  of  the  nursery,"  as  Deletanville  explains  it,  is  properly, 
I  believe,  the  Nursery  itself,  "  La  Pepiniere,"  as  Duchat  explains 
it;  and  in  this  word,  Bat  or  Bas  is  taken  in  the  other  sense  of 
Base,  as  the  Fundamental— Original,  EARTH  or  Ground,  in  which 
the  plants  are  brought  forward.  Duchat  derives  this  word  from 
the  "  petits  Batons  ou.arbrisseaux  sauvages  on  autres  dont  il  est 
"  plante," 

The  French  BatARDeau,a  Dam,  or,  as  some  write  it,  BatARD-eau, 
means  a  Base  or  Foundation  of  EARTH,  to  support  any  thing. 
Duchat  explains  this  word  by  "  Une  cloison  de  Bastons  replies  en 
"  forme  de  claye  sur  des  pieux  fiches  dans  1'eau  ;  et  c'est  de  la 
"  que  vient  le  nom  de  Bastardeau,  diminutif  de  Bastard,  produit 
"  de  Bast,  fait  de  Bastum,  d'ou  nous  avons  fait  Baston."  Menage 
explains  it  by  "  Une  closon  d'ais,  de  terre  glaise,  ou  d'autre  chose, 
"  qu'on  fait  dans  1'eau  pour  y  batir  quand  elle  est  epuisee. 
"  Voyez  Boston"  Bastion,  Baton,  Balir,  all  belong  to  the  Base, 
or  Foundation,  the  Support;  and  are  derived  from  the  Element 
BD,  denoting  the  Ground,  Eooen,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  Some  seem 
to  think,  that  Eau,  the  final  portion  of  Bastardeau,  is  expressive  of 
Water;  but  this  I  do  not  imagine.  The  Germans  have  precisely 
the  same  composition  as  BastARD,  with  a  different  turn  of  mean- 
ing, as  Bos-ARTtg,  A  person  of  a  bad  disposition.  In  English, 
and  in  other  Languages,  Bastard,  &c.  is  applied  to  the  productions 
of  Nature,  and  it  is  then  used  in  its  original  sense,  though  it  has 
often  happened,  that  the  writer,  in  adopting  it,  has  conceived  the 
expression  to  be  metaphorical  and  allusive  to  the  illegitimate 
offspring  *. 

ARTlSt, 

*  The  word  ART,  though  taken,  as  we  have  shewn,  from  the  great  storehouse  of 
future,  is  now  applied  as  a  term  in  direct  opposition  to  it ;  and  our  books  abound  with 

enquiries 
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ART/*;,    ARTisan,   with  their  parallel    terms   Artiste,  Artisan, 
(Fr.)   Artegiano,  (Ital.)  &c.,  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  ARS, 

though 

enquiries  on  the  different  operations  of  Nature  and  of  ART,  not  only  in  the  productions 
of  moral  excellence,  but  even  of  those  perfections,  which  the  natural  world  itself 
exhibits  to  the  view.  The  terms  Culture — Cultivation,  Sac.  have  experienced  the 
same  fate;  which,  we  know,  are  at  once  applied  to  moral  and  mental  improvements  in 
opposition  to  the  effects  of  Nature ;  and  likewise  to  the  labours,  which  belong  to 
Natural  objects.  The  Culture,  or  the  amelioration  of  the  Qualities  or  Nature  of  the 
Soil  by  the  industry  of  man,  supplies  the  first  exertions  of  Human  ART  ;  and  from  this 
humble  source,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  is  derived  the  greater  portion  of  those 
terms  relating  to  the  progress  of  man  in  refinements  and  in  ARTS,  which  are  totally 
dissimilar  to  the  original  object  of  his  cares  and  attention. — The  great  question  about 
ART  and  Nature  may  be  considered,  like  most  of  our  enquiries,  as  a  confusion  of  ideas 
arising  from  the  use  of  similar  terms,  apparently  differing  from  each  other;  and  even 
the  facts  of  Etymology  will  serve  to  furnish  us  with  an  important  truth,  that  in  Life, 
as  in  Language,  ART  and  Nature  are  inseparably  connected  in  the  same  object,  and 
differ  only  by  the  variety  of  modifications,  which  are  appropriate  to  the  same  ma- 
terials. 

Our  great  Bard,  whom  no  topics  of  Human  reasoning  have  escaped,  has  thus 
decided  on  the  question  ;  and  he  has  supplied,  moreover,  a  vein  of  illustration  so  pecu- 
liarly connected  with  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  have  just  unfolded,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  transcribing  the  whole  of  this  exquisite  discussion. 

"  Pf rd.    Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, — 

"  Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 

"  Of  trembling  winter, — the  fairest  flowers  o'the  season 

"  Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gilly-flowers, 

"  Which  some  call,  Nature's  Bastards:  of  that  kind 

"  Our  rustic  garden's  barren,  and  I  care  not 

"  To  get  slips  of  them. 
"  Pol.    Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

"  Do  you  neglect  them  ? 
"  Perd.    For  I  have  heard  it  said, 

"  There  is  an  ART,  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 

"  With  great  creating  Nature. 
"  Pol.    Say,  there  be ; 

"  Yet  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

"  But  Nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  o'er  that  ART, 

"  Which,  you  say,  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  ART 

"  That  Nature  makes.    You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 

"  A  gentler  cyon  to  the  wildest  stock, 

"  And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

"  By  bud  of  nobler  race :  This  is  an  ART 
"  Which  does  mend  Nature,— change  it  rather;  but 

"  The  ART  itself  it  Nature  : 

"Perd. 
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though  some  refer  us  to  Agu,  Apto.  The  preceding  terms  to  these 
in  Skinner  are  Artillery  and  Artichoke.  Some  derive  Artillery, 
Artillerie,  (Fr.)  from  Ars ;  others  from  Articulare,  Arcualia,  At- 
tillare,  (Ital.)  &c.  &c.  The  word  is  French  ;  and  Menage  has, 
I  think,  justly  derived  it  from  the  ancient  word  ARTILLER,  which, 
as  he  says,  properly  signified,  "  Rendre  fort  par  ART,  et  garnir 
€<  d'outils  et  d'instrumens  de  guerre."  The  following  quotation 
from  an  ancient  Romance  is  produced  by  Menage. 

"  Pres  de  la  marche  de  la  nier 

"  Avoit  fait  sou  Castel  fermer, 

"  Qui  moult  estoit  bieu  batilliez, 

"  Si  fors  ct  si  bieu  ARTILLIEZ, 

"  Qu'il  ne  creinoit  ne  Roy  ne  Conte." 

The  word  here  signifies  Provided  with — Furnished  with,  as  by 
ART  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  too  minute  a  distinction  to  enquire, 
whether  the  idea  annexed  to  A^riller,  Garnir — par  ART,  if  I  may 
so  say,  was  that  of  Garnir  or  of  ART  ;  as  it  would  in  fact  be  only 
to  enquire,  whether  the  word  ARTiller  belonged  to  ART,  as  a  sub- 
stantive, or  ART^r,  as  a  verb,  if  such  a  verb  had  existed.  We  see, 
that  the  sense  of  ART///*/*,  To  Prepare,  Furnish,  &c.,  conveys  the 
sense  of  ARTMO,  (A^ruw,  Apparo,  adorno,  Instruo.} 

In  Dr.  Jamieson's  Scotch  Dictionary,  the  succeeding  word  to 
Artailye,  Artillery,  is  A.HTation,  "  Excitement,  Instigation,"  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  sense  of  the  Element,  when  it  signifies 
'To  Stir  up.'  Dr.  Jamieson,  however,  properly  produces  the  Latin 
"  Artatio  from  Arto,  used  for  Arcto,  are,  To  constrain."  I  have  sup- 
posed, on  a  former  occasion,  that  Arto  is  derived  from  the  idea  of 
the  certain  EARTH,  as  the  Enclosed  Spot,  which  is  probably  right. 
I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  idea  of  Painful  or  Sharp 
Constriction  is  often  connected  with  that  of  Stirring  up  or 

Vellicating 


"  Perd.  So  it  i*. 

"  Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilly-flowers, 

"  And  do  not  call  them  Bastunli."        (Winter's  Tale,  A.  IV.   S.  2.) 
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Vellicating  a  Surface  ;  and  thus  ARTO  might  belong  to  the  race  of 
words  signifying  '  To  Stir  up.' — The  very  term  Constriction  is  con- 
nected with  Stringo,  To  "  Grate  upon  "  a  Surface, — Strigmentum, 
<c  The  Scraping,  &c.  Strix  ; "  (a  Strigo  pro  Stringo,)  "  A  channel, 
"  Furrow,  hollow  gutter,  or  strake,"  &c.  In  the  preceding  column 
of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  to  that,  in  which  Artation  is,  we  have 
ART,  ARD,  "The  termination  of  many  words,"  as  in.Btf$£-ARD,&c. — 
"  ART  and  Part,  Accessory  to."  The  ART  and  Part,  as  referring 
to  crimes,  means  the  same,  in  Scottish  Law,  as  the  combination 
Ope  et  Consilio  does  in  Latin,  where  "  by  ART  is  understood  the 
"  mandate,  Instigation,  or  advice,  that  may  have  been  given 
"  towards  committing  the  crime."  Here  we  see,  that  ART  has 
the  same  meaning  as  A.Rration. 

The  German  ARZT,  a  Physician,  has   been  derived   by  some 
from  Ars,  Artista.     It   should  be  considered   probably,  .as  directly 
belonging  to  the  German  ART,  "  The  Nature,  Property,  Quality, 
"  Temper,"  &c.     The   verb  Arzenen   signified    in   old    German, 
*  Condire/  "  Win  ARTZEN  mit  kalk."    (Sherzii  Gloss,  sub  voce.) 
This  word  might  directly  be  attached  to  ARZT,  under  the  idea  of 
Medicating  any  thing,  as  we  express  it;   though  it  is  probably  re- 
ferred to  the  more  general  sense  belonging  to  ARZT,  and  to  ART, 
as   denoting   the    Temper,  &c.     Hence  ARZT    might  mean  '  The 
'  Temperer — the  person  who  Mixes  or  Compounds  drugs,  so  as  to 
'  make  them  of  a  due  Temper — Quality,  Sort,  ART  or  v-lRrue,  fit  for 
«  producing  a  certain  effect.'     I   shall  shew,  that  MEDICUS  is  the 
MIXER — MASHER,  or  Temperer.     We  see,  in  the  terms  ARZT  and 
ARzenen,  how  the  sense  of  ART  connects  itself  with  ARTWO,  (AOTVU, 
Apparo.)     The  Greek  latros,  (lar^,  Medicus,)  is  supposed   to  be 
derived  from  l«o^««,  Medeor,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  fact. 
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,  &c.  AR. 


Terms  which  convey  the  idea 
of  Stirring  up — of  Devasta- 
ting, Disturbing,  Annoying, 
Aggrieving,  Vexing,  &c.  — 
Of  Excitement — Commotion — 
Agitation  — Irritation  — Strife 
— Contention,  connected  with 
the  action  of  Stirring  up  the 
EARTH,  &c.  ERA,  (E^a,)  &c. 
by  the  HERSE,  (Fr.)&c.  HAR- 
ROW, (Eng.)  &c.  &c.  &c. 

HARROW.  (English,)  The  In- 
strument ;  as  a  verb, 

To  HARROW  up  the  Soul. 

HERSE — HERCKE,  HARCKE, 
HARRE.  (Fr.  Belg.  Ger.  Dan.) 
The  Harrow. 

HARASS — HARASSER.  (Eng.Fr.) 

HERGIAN.  (Saxon,)  To  Har- 
row, Vastare,  spoliare,  praedas 
age  re. 

HARRY,  (old  Eng.)  To  Harrow, 
To  Rout,  Tear,  or  Pull  up— 
about — away,  &c.,  —  Drive 
away,  about,  &c. 

HARIER — HARCELER.  (French,) 
Vexare,  &c. 


HERGE.  (Sax.)  Turma,  Praeda- 
tores,  The  Harrowers. 

The  HARROWING  of  Hell.    The 

Name  of  one  of  our  ancient 

Mysteries. 
HURRY. (Eng.)  To  be  Agitated, 

— To  Move  hastily. 
HARIER.  (English,)   The  Dog, 

which     Harries     or     chases 

game. 

HARDY — HARDI,  ARDITO,  AR- 
DUR.  (Eng.  Fr.  Ital.  Run.) 
Stirred  up — Impetuous — Vio- 
lent. 

ARDEO — ARDOR.  (Lat.  Eng.) 
To  be  in  a  state  of  Excite- 
ment— Agitation,  &c. 

HORTOR.  (Lat.)  To  Stir  up — to 
Excite  to  any  action. 

ERETHO  — ERETHIZO — ERIZO, 
ERIS,  ERIDOS.  (Gr.)  To  Stir 
up — Excite,  Exasperate. 

IRRITO — Irritate.  (Lat.  Eng.) 
ERITHEUO.   (Gr.)    To  Labour, 
Contend. 


ERITHOS.    (Gr.) 
Husbandman. 


A    Labourer, 
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s.  (Greek,)  A  Labourer, 

Servant. 

L^>=EERETES.  (Gr.)    A  Servant. 
ERESSO.  (Gr.)  To  Row,  To  .Stir 

up  the  Water. 

ERESCHELLEO.  (Gr.)    To  Con- 
tend with,  Scoff  at. 
ARixo.  (Lat.)  To  quarrel  with. 


w-  ARATH.  (Eng.) 

iRsian.  (Sax.)  Irasci. 

ORGE.  (Gr.)  Working  up,  Anger. 

The  Quality  of  any  thing. 
ORGazo.  (Gr.)  To  Work  up  as 

into  a  passion,  To  Work  up, 

or  Macerate. 
ORGAS.  (Gr.)  The  fertile  Field, 

well  Worked  or  Cultivated. 


I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  examine  the  race  of  words  belonging  to 
our  Element  AR.  C,  D,  &c.  which  are  derived  by  a  metaphorical 
application  from  the  action  of  Stirring  up — Routing  up — Tearing 
up — Breaking  up  the  Ground  or  EARTH,  &c.,  and  which  express 
the  idea  of  Stirring  up  in  general — of  Excitement — Commotion — 
Agitation — Irritation,  or  of  Disturbing — Aggrieving. — Vexing,  &c. 
From  this  source  have  been  derived  those  terms  in  Language, 
under  different  Elements,  which  relate  to  actions  of  Violence — 
to  HARSH  and  Grating  Noises,  &c.,  as  Grind,  Grunt,  Crush,  Crash, 
Grate,  Clash,  Dash,  Pell,  Mell,  &c.  &c.  I  shall  shew,  that  the 
words,  which  I  have  adopted,  belong  to  names  for  the  Ground  or 
EARTH,  under  different  Elements;  as  Grind  and  Grunt  to  Ground, 
&c.,  Mell  to  Mould,  HARSH  to  EARTH,  &c.  &c.  My  Hypothesis  is, 
that  such  words  originally  signified,  *  To  Ground  or  EARTH,'  if 
I  may  so  express  it;  either  under  the  idea  of  reducing  to  Ground, 
EARTH,  or  Dust,  or  of  '  Stirring  up  the  Ground  or  EARTH  ; '  and  that 
from  terms  of  this  meaning,  other  words,  conveying  the  ideas 
above  unfolded,  were  either  directly  or  more  remotely  derived. — 
We  know,  that  the  term  HARROW  conveys  at  once  the  sense  of 
Stirring  up  the  Ground,  and  that  it  is  adopted  likewise  by  a  meta- 
phorical application,  as  in  '  HARROW  up  the  Soul,'  to  express  the 

most 
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most  violent  state  of  Agitation,  by  which  the  mind  can  be  Excited 
and  Disturbed.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  the  terms  Solicitude 
and  Solicito  denote  in  their  primitive  sense  the  action  of  '  Stirring 
'  up  the  Ground,'  or  Solum. 

The  explanatory  word  Agitation  is  derived,  we  know,  from 
Agito  and  Ago ;  and  I  shall  shew,  that  AGO,  under  the  form  of  our 
Element  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.,  belongs  to  Acer,  from  a  similar  idea  of 
Stirring  up  the  Ground.  I  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  other 
terms,  likewise,  IRRITATE  and  ROUT,  which  are  attached  to  our 
Element  ART,  RT,  with  or  without  the  breathing  before  the  R. 
I  shall  reserve  for  a  separate  article,  the  investigation  of  those 
terms,  where  there  is  no  breathing  before  the  R,  because,  when 
the  breathing  is  once  lost,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  separate 
form,  and  capable  of  generating  a  race  of  words  distinct  from 
those  under  the  other  form.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the 
forms  are  perpetually  passing  into  each  other,  and  should  be 
considered  as  originally  the  same.  ROUT,  we  know,  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  action  of  'Stirring  up  the  Ground;'  and  it  means 
likewise  '  To  Stir  up,'  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  with  the  idea  of 
Disturbance  or  Violence.  ROUT  belongs  to  the  Saxon  WnoTan, 
Versare  Rostro,  where  we  have  the  regular  form  ART,  with  the 
breathing  before  the  R.  We  perceive  now,  that  ROSTRMW  belongs 
to  ROUT,  and  that  both  these  words  directly  connect  themselves 
with  the  form  ART,  with  the  breathing  before  the  R.  Let  us 
mark  the  explanatory  word  z>=ERS-ar<?,  which  belongs  to  A  RT,  &c. 
The  term  IRRITO  must  either  be  considered  as  attached  to  the 
Element  ART,  with  the  breathing  before  the  R,  or  the  Ir  is  for 
In,  and  the  RITO  must  then  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Ele- 
ment RT,  with  no  breathing  before  it.  I  shall  adopt  the  terms 
IRRITATE  and  ROUT  in  my  discussion,  as  most  expressive  of 
the  ideas,  which  I  am  desirous  of  conveying.  Some  derive 
Irrito  from  Ira,  or  Hirrire;  though  others  imagine,  that  there 

was 
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was  an  old  word  RITO,  from    whence   Irrito  and  Prorito  were 
taken. 

The  term  HARASS  is  directly  connected  with  the  metaphor  of 
the  Harrow,  or  HERSE.  The  Etymologists,  under  HARASS,  refer 
us  to  the  French  Harasser,  the  Saxon  Hergian,  the  German  Heeren, 
Populari,  devastare ;  and  this  latter  word  Skinner  derives  from  the 
Saxon  Here,  and  the  German  Heer,  Exercitus.  To  these  he  refers 
the  French  Harceler,  and  Harier,  Vexare;  and  he  observes,  "Allu- 
"  dit,  Gr.  Egeo-%e\eu,  Scommate  Illudo,  Rixor,  a  nom.  E£<?,  Con- 
"  tentio.  Vide  et  ab  eodem  fonte  ort.  verb.  Hurry  vel  Harry." 
The  French  Etymologists  refer  Harasser  to  the  Greek  ARASS««, 
(Aga<nre<j/,  Pulsare,)  which  must  be  added  to  this  race  of  words, 
and  HARceler,  to  the  German  "  HARKE,  qui  signifie  Rateau"  Let 
us  mark  the  term  RATeau,  under  the  form  RT. 

To  the  Saxon  HERaian,  which  Lye  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary 
explains  by  "  To  HARROW,  Vastare,  spoliare,  praedas  agere,"  the 
Etymologists  have  justly  referred  the  old  English  word  HARRY  or 
HARRIE,  <l  Depopulari,  Hostiliter  invadere,  vastare;"  and  they 
have  moreover  produced,  as  parallel,  the  Danish  Herge,  the  Spanish 
Harrear,  the  French  Harier,  and  the  Saxon  Herge,  Here,  Exercitus. 
The  Saxon  HERGE  means  "Turma — Praedatores; — Depopulatio," 
the  HARROWERS  or  Plunderers ;  and  to  this  belongs  an  adjacent 
Saxon  term  Here,  Exercitus,  Turma,  An  army  or  company  in  gene- 
ral, &c.,  from  which  is  derived  the  German  Heer,  a  Host.  Lye 
explains  the  Saxon  Here-geat  by  "  Militaris  apparatus,  Armamen- 
"  turn,  (ab  Here,  Exercitus,  et  Geotan,  Reddere,  erogare) ;  "  and 
he  adds,  "Inde  etiam  quodcunque  patrono  suo  praestitit  vasallus  ad 
"  arcendos  grassatores,  et  praedatores,  vocabatur  Here-Geat.  Hoc 
"  denique  patrono  prasstitum  ab  omni  novo  vasallo  idem  obtinuit 
"  nomen,  unde  vox  nostra  Heriot"  Again  in  Saxon,  Here-geold, 
or  gyld,  is  "  Militare  tributum,"  from  which  Here-geld  is  derived. 
Here-Toga  is  the  "Exercitus  Dux,"  from  which  the  Germans 

have 
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have  their  Herzog,  a  Duke.     Tog,  Zog  and  Dux  belong  to  each 
other.     The  German  Herr,  a  Lord,  or  Master,  may  perhaps   mean 
the  Chief  person  of  the  Here,  or  Company  of  Men  j  and  if  such 
be  the  origin,  the  Latin  Hems  must   be  derived  from  the  same 
source.     The  succeeding  word  to  the  Saxon  Here,  Exercitus,  is 
Here,  Fama,   from    Herian,  or    HERC^,  Laudare.     These  words 
denoting  Honour,  &c.  might  be  taken  from  the  Honour — Reverence 
or  Respect,  which   Soldiers,  the  HERE  or  HERGE,  pay  to  their 
superiors;   but  as  these  words  belong  probably  to  the  German 
Ehre,  Honour,  and  Ehren,  To  Honour,  we  must  refer  them  to  a 
different  idea.     The  German  Etymologists  derive  Ehre  from  E^a, 
Terra,  Aehren,  Colere,  or  from  Her,  Altus,  or  upiv,  Curare.     If 
Ehren   belongs    to    Aehren,  Colere,    which  is  probably  the  fact, 
it  is  the   same  metaphor  which   Colo  bears  of  '  Honouring   and 
'  Respecting,'  from  the  sense  of  Cultivating  the  Soil.     Aehren   is 
attached  to  Aro,  Ear,  the  Saxon  Erian,  or  Emaan,  Arare,  which 
means  likewise  '  To  HARROW  up,  or  Stir  up  the  Land.'     This  is  a 
very  probable  conjecture ;  and  if  so,  perhaps  Herian  and  Hergan 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  idea.      This  point  cannot  be  de- 
cided, unless  by  passages,  which  would  unfold  the  peculiar  turn 
of  meaning  annexed  to  these  words,  denoting  Honour  or  Respect*. 

HARRIE 


*  As  the  following  terms  belong  to  the  Element  *R,  and  are  not  directly  connected 
with  the  spirit  of  the  discussion,  they  are  inserted  in  a  Note.  In  Saxon,  Here-  Berga 
means  "  Exercitus  mansio,  statio  miljtaris,  tentorium,  castrum,"  says  Lye ;  who  adds, 
"  Unde  Chaucero,  Herborow,  Mansio,  Diversorium :  et  recentior  nostra  Harbour." 
Under  the  English  word  Harbour,  the  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  in 
other  Languages,  as  the  Belgic  Herberghe,  the  German  Herberg,  the  French  slnberge, 
the  Spanish  Alvergue,  and  the  Italian  Albergo.  The  Etymologists  derive  these  words 
from  Her,  (Germ.)  Hue,  or  Here,  Exercitus,  and  Bergen,  Tegere.  These  terms, 
I  think,  all  belong  to  each  other,  and  they  are  derived  from  Here  and  Bergen. 
Harbinger  the  Etymologists  have  rightly  supposed  to  be  quasi  Herberger,  "  qui  alicui 
"  cle  Hospitio  prospicit."  HERBERG,  in  German,  is  "An  Inn; — Your  Lodging, 
"  Harbour,  shelter,  dwelling-place;  der  die  Herberge  zu  bestellcn  voraus  gesandt 

"  wird, 
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HARRIS  and  HARROW  are  terms  used  in  old  English  to 
express  various  degrees  of  Disturbance — Annoyance,  &c.  HARRY 
occurs  in  Shakspeare.  Cleopatra  says  of  the  Messenger, 

"  I  repent  me  much, 
"That  I  so  HARRIED  him."         (Ant.  and  Chop.  A.III.  S.3.) 

On  which  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  ct  To  HARRY  is  to  Use  roughly. 
"  I  meet  with  the  word  in  The  Downfal  of  Robert  Earl  of  Hun- 
"  tingdon,  1601. 

"  Will  HARRY  me  about  instead  of  her." 

And  Mr.  Malone  adds,  "  Minsheu  in  his  Diet.  1617,  explains  the 
"  word  thus.  '  To  Turmoile  or  Vexe.'  Cole  in  his  English 
"  Diet.  1676,  interprets  HARRIED  by  the  word  Pulled;  and  in 
"  the  sense  of  Pulled  and  lugged  about,  I  believe  the  word  was 
"  used  by  Shakespeare.  See  the  marginal  direction  in  p.  481. 
"  In  a  kindred  sense  it  is  used  in  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch  ; 
"  '  Pyrrhus  seeing  his  people  thus  troubled,  and  HARRIED  to  and 
"fro.'  '  We  perceive  how  the  interpretations  of  Minsheu  and 

Cole, 

"  wire],  a  Harbinger,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it.  The  word  HAUBERK,  with 
its  parallel  terms,  might  be  the  same  as  HerBerga,and  mean  'A  Covering  for  Soldiers.' 
The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  Hawberk,  as  Haubert,  Haubergeon, 
(Fr.)  L'sbergo,  (Hal.)  and  Halsberg,  (Belgic.)  If  the  Belgic  Halsberg  belongs  to 
these  terms,  which  is  extremely  probable ;  then  the  Etymologists  are  right  in  sup- 
posing, that  they  are  derived  from  Hals,  Collum,  and  Bergen,  Tegere.  ARBOUR  may 
belong  to  Arbor,  the  Tree,  as  some  imagine,  "  Pergula  Arborea,"  Arboretum;  though 
others  think,  that  it  belongs  to  Herberg,  Harbour,  Sic. 

I  cannot  quit  the  term  Here,  "  Exercitus,  Turma,  Cohors,"  and  its  derivatives, 
without  remarking  on  the  word  preceding  this  in  my  Saxon  Dictionary, — HER- 
Dracan,  "  Militares  Serpentes,  sagittae,"  as  they  are  explained  by  Lye.  Darts,  we  see, 
are  called  'Military  Dragons,'  which  we  instantly  perceive  to  be  derived  from  their 
property  of  Piercing  the  skin.  I  shall  shew,  that  Dart  and  Draco,  Dragon,  belong  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  same  idea  of  Thrusting — Striking,  &c.  8cc.  In  the  Eumenides, 
Opi{  is  applied  to  a  Dart,  by  the  same  metaphor,  n-cmw  a{>wr«»  0*IN.  (it.  181.)  It  is 
curious,  that  Bochart  attributes  a  fable,  in  the  Adventures  of  Cadmus,  to  a  confusion 
arising  from  this  metaphor.  He  supposes,  that  the  Serpent's  Teeth,  in  the  story  of  this 
personage,  meant  only  Darts.  "  Phoenicia  lingua,  quae  partim  fuit  Syra,  partim  fuit 
"  llebraica,  (Pnj  '3tP"  SNI,  NCS,  "  Denies  serpentis  etiam  erant  area  cuspides,  quali- 
*'  bus  primus  in  Graecia  Cadmus  armavit  milites  suos."  (Geograph.  Sac.  p.  447.) 
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Cole,  Turmoil,  Vex,  and  Pull,  and  the  use  of  the  word  in 
"  HARRIED  to  and  fro,"  agree  with  the  metaphor  annexed  to  the 
action  of  HARROWING  the  Ground.  Let  us  mark  how  words 
under  different  Elements,  derived  from  the  same  idea,  perform 
the  same  office.  I  shall  shew  that  Turmoil  and  Trouble  belong 
to  Turma  and  Turba,  and  are  derived  from  the  metaphorical 
application  of  the  TURF,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  or  Dirt  in  a  state 
of  Agitation.  All  agree,  that  Tumultus  belongs  to  Tumulus,  the 
Heap  of  Dirt.  Skinner,  in  the  same  column  with  Harry,  has 
the  phrase  "  A  Sea  HARR,"  which  is  a  Lincolnshire  term,  as  he 
says,  for  "  Tempestas  a  mari  ingruens;"  and  he  derives  it  either 
from  the  Saxon  H<ern,  Flustrum,  yEstus,  or  from  Harry.  They 
all,  we  see,  belong  to  each  other;  and  the  n  in  Hcern  presents 
to  us  a  similar  form,  as  Orino,  (pgivu,  Excito,)  which  is  derived 
from  ORO,  (O^w,  Excito.)  John  Florio  explains  the  Italian  Tartas- 
sare  by  "  To  rib-baste,  to  bang,  to  tugge,  to  hale,  to  HARRIE,"  as 
Mr.  Malone  has  observed  in  his  Appendix,  pag.  668.  The 
strongest  sense  annexed  to  these  words  is  expressed  in  old  English 
by  the  word  HARROW,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Devastation  of 
the  powers  of  Darkness  by  Christ.  Christ  is  said  to  HARROW 
Hell.  The  Commentators  on  Shakspeare  have  quoted  this  expres- 
sion, so  common  to  our  ancient  Writers,  on  the  following  passage 
in  Hamlet. 

"  Jiern.  Looks  it  not  like  the  King?    Mark  it,  Horatio. 

"  //or.    Most  like  : — it  HARROWS  me  with  fear  and  wonder."     (A.I.    S.I.) 

On  which  Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked,  "To  HARROW  is  to 
"  conquer,  to  subdue.  The  word  is  of  Saxon  origin.  So  in  the 
"  old  bl.  1.  romance  of  Syr  Eglamoure  of  Artoys. 

"  '  He  suorc  hy  him  that  HARROWED  Hell!  " 

In  the  passage  of  Hamlet,  HARROW  is  a  metaphorical  use  of 
HARROW,  as  applied  to  the  Operation  on  the  Ground ;  nor  is  it 

necessary 
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necessary  to   refer  us  to  a  Saxon  origin,  any  more  than  in  the 
speech  of  the  Ghost. 

"  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
"  Would  HARROW  up  thy  soul." 

The  Saxon  word  and  the  English  word,  as  we  have  seen,  are  the 
same,  and  are  used  in  a  similar  sense.  Skinner  quotes,  in  an 
Appendix  Vocabulary  of  Ancient  Words,  the  expression  "By 
"  him,  that  HARROWED  Hell,  (i.  e.)  per  Christum,"  and  justly  refers 
it  to  the  Saxon  HERG/an,  Vastare.  The  familiarity  of  this  expres- 
sion arose  from  one  of  the  ancient  Mysteries,  which  was  called 
the  HARROWING  of  Hell.  The  representation  of  which  is,  "Christ 
*c  entering  Hell,  triumphantly,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  delivering 
«'  our  first  parents,  and  the  most  sacred  characters  of  the  Old 
"  and  New  Testament,  from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  convey- 
,"  ing  them  into  paradise."  (See  Historical  Account  of  the  Stage, 
p.  14.) 

We  have  seen,  that  Skinner,  under  HARRASS,  refers  us  to  HURRY 
and  HARRIE.  The  term  HURRY  is  anotherform  of  these  words,  and 
has  a  less  violent  meaning.  In  the  phrase  HURRY -Scurry,  the 
word  is  used  in  a  stronger  sense;  and  Junius  explains  HURRY  by 
"Violenter  Disjicere,  raptim  propellere,"  who  reminds  us  only  of  the 
Teutonic  Huri,  the  "  interjectio  festinantis,  quod  loquitur  Auriga 
"  equis,  quando  pellit  currum,  vel  redam,  vel  hujusmodi."  Skinner 
however  justly  refers  it  to  the  race  of  words  which  we  have  just 
discussed,  Hergian,  Vastare,  &c.,  and  the  French  Ahurir,  which 
is  another  of  these  terms.  My  Lexicographer  explains  AHUR/> 
by  "  To  Surprise,  to  Astonish,  to  Maze,  to  Tease."  In  the 
Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  HARRIE  is  used  in  its  gentler  sense 
of  HURRY,  and  its  stronger  sense  of  HARROW.  In  the  Tragedy 
of  Ella  we  have, 

"  As  Klynour  Lie  the  green  lesselle  was  syttyngc, 

"  As  from  the  sones  hcte  she  HARRIED, 
"  She  sayde,  as  herr  whytte  hondes  whyte  hosen  was  knyttynge, 

"  Whatte  pleasure  ytt  ys  to  he  married."    (jt.  208,  £c.) 

4 c  Again 
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Again  in  the  same  play  it  is  used  for  HARROW. 

"  O  !  didst  thou  see  mie  breastis  troublous  state, 

"  Theere  love  doth  HARRIE  up  my  joie  and  ethe."    (?.  1039,  &c.) 

Dean  Milles  explains  it  here  by  Tear  up.  In  the  Englysh  Meta- 
morphosis, the  word  is  used  in  its  genuine  sense  of  HARROWING 
or  Tearing  up  the  Ground,  and  the  objects  upon  it.  The  Giant 
Knight  is  thus  described  : 

"  He  tore  a  ragged  Mountayne  from  the  Grounde, 

"  HARRIED  nppe  noddynge  forreststo  the  skie."    (f.81-2.) 

Chatterton  explains  HARRIED  by  Tost.  We  perceive,  that  the 
word  is  adopted  in  this  passage  with  most  singular  force  and 
propriety. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Dog  called  the  HARRIER 
is  the  Animal,  which  HARRIES  up — Hunts  up  or  Pursues  other 
Animals,  &c.  Nathan  Bailey  derives  it  from  the  French  Harrier, 
To  Hurry.  Skinner,  under  HARIER,  says,  "  Nomen  canis,  Ridero 
"  Ladon,  credo  potius  Lagon,  Gr.  Auyuuv,  (i.  e.)  Leporum  In- 
"  sectator,  v.  Hare."  This  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  he 
imagined  Harrier  to  be  derived  from  Hare,  and  to  signify,  'The 
'  follower  of  Hares.'  The  term  HARE  belongs  to  this  race  of 
words,  and  means  'The  animal,  which  HURRAS  along  with  a  fearful 
'  trepidating  motion.'  HARE  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Haratt\\Q  Danish 
Hare,  the  Belgic,  the  German,  and  the  French  Hase,  and  the 
Arabic  Hazaz.  We  perceive  in  Hase  the  form  AS  of  our  Ele- 
ment. Junius  derives  these  words  from  Hart  Pilus,  or  Hair, 
because,  as  Pliny  says,  "  Villosissimum  animalium  Lepus."  This 
Lexicographer  records  likewise  the  term  AURO/,  (Au^o/,)  in  Suidas, 
for  Hares,  01  \etyuot.  I  have  added,  in  my  interpretation  of  HARE, 
the  idea  of  the  Fearful — trepidating  Motion,  as  in  Skinner  we  have 
next  to  this  term  HARE,  the  verb  To  HARE,  which  he  explains  by 
11  Perterrefacere,  consternare,  metu  percellere ; "  and  which  he 
derives  from  the  race  of  words  now  under  discussion,  the  French 
Harier,  Vexare,  and  the  Saxon  Hergian,  Vastare.  Skinner  does 

not 
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not  refer  the  verb  and  the  substantive  to  each  other;  and  Junius, 
in  the  next  article  to  Hare,  which  is  HARE- brained,  seems  to 
doubt,  whether  this  expression  and  the  phrase  '  As  mad  as  a  March 
'  HARE,' do  not  belong  to  the  Teutonic  Hader,  Haer,  Lis,  contentio. 
We  may  perceive,  by  these  phrases,  that  the  idea  of  the  HARE  is 
connected  with  the  sense  of  HURRY,  in  its  more  intensive  mean- 
ing of  Agitation — Trepidation.  Skinner  refers  HARE-brained  to 
the  verb  '  To  Hare.' — The  Arabic  term,  to  which  Skinner  has 
alluded  as  the  name  of  a  Hare,  is,  I  believe,  jjsf-Ajooz,  to  which 
Mr.  Richardson  has  affixed  sixty-seven  meanings,  all  apparently 
different  from  each  other.  I  have  produced  this  word  on  a  former 
occasion. 

The  ancient  French  word  HARO,  which  denotes  '  A  Hue 
*  and  Cry,  to  beg  assistance,'  belongs  to  these  words  HARRIE 
and  HARROW,  &c.,  and  denotes  the  Noise  made  under  circum- 
stances of  violent  Disturbance — Agitation,  the  cry  which  is  to 
HARRY  up — to  Raise  and  alarm  the  Country.  The  Etymologists 
produce  terms  denoting  a  Cry,  as  Hareet,  Clamat,  Haremees, 
Clamamus,  Haren,  Crier,  which  belong  to  the  same  idea. — The 
word  Herald,  Faecialis,  caduceator,  and  its  parallel  terms  Herault, 
Heraut,  (Fr.)  Araldo,  (Ital.)  Heraldo,  (Span.)  Herold,  (Teut.). 
have  been  derived  by  the  Etymologists  from  the  Saxon  Here,  Exer- 
citus,  and  Held,  Heros, — from  the  Belgic  Herr-Alt,  Senator  seu 
Senior  Exercitus, — from  Here,  Exercitus,  and  Aid,  Servus,  or  from 
Haren,  Crier,  and  Alt,  Nobilis,  q.  d.  Praco  Nobilis ; — "Vox  Fran- 
"  cica  et  primigenia  est,  Hero  vel  Haro,  Gloss.  Boxh.  Fora-Haro, 
"  Prasco,"  says  Wachter.  The  Reader  must  form  his  own  judg- 
ment on  the  matter.  I  cannot  find,  in  the  French  Etymologists, 
who  have  been  most  ample  on  this  subject,  that  the  original 
nature  of  the  office  is  sufficiently  understood.  Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  this  word,  we  must  refer  to  it  the  familiar  Saxon  name 
Harold. 

The 
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The  succeeding  word  in  Junius  to  Harrie  and  Harrow,  is 
HARSH,  which  we  shall  understand  to  belong  to  the  metaphor  of 
the  HERSE  or  Harrow.  The  Etymologists  produce  the  Danish 
Harsh,  Rancidus ;  the  Belgic  Heersch,  Imperiosus  ;  the  Islandic 
Herskar,  Severus,  saevus,  nocens  ;  the  Spanish  Arisco,  Asper  ;  the 
Flemish  Hersch,  and  the  Saxon  Has,  Raucus.  All  these  terms 
belong  to  the  same  idea.  Skinner  derives  HARSH  from  Herbisch, 
Subasper,  or  from  the  Welsh  Garro,  Asper  ;  and  Junius  seems  to 
refer  it  to  Barsch,  (Belg.)  Burrasca,  (Ital.)  &c.  Meric  Casaubon 
derives  it  from  S^os,  siccus.  HARD  is,  I  believe,  only  another 
form  of  HARSH.  We  might  have  supposed,  that  HARD  was  de- 
rived from  the  EARTH,  under  the  idea  of  the  Solid  Dirt;  yet 
I  imagine,  on  duly  considering  the  words  connected  with  HARD, 
that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  train  of  ideas  now  before  us. 
The  Etymologists  refer  us  to  the  parallel  terms  to  be  found  in 
other  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Heard,  the  Gothic  Hardu,  the 
Danish  Haard,  the  Belgic  Herd,  the  German  Hart,  the  Runic 
Hard,  which  they  derive  from  the  Latin  Arduus,  or  the  Greek 
Skinner,  however,  adds,  "  Mallem  ab  a  priv.  et  pa,  q.  d. 
?,  quse  enim  dura  sunt  non  diffluunt.  Sed  nee  huic  pro 
"  Etimo  fido."  The  Saxon  HEARD  seems  to  be  employed  in  its 
original  sense  in  the  compound  HE\K.n-Heawa,  Scalprum,  the 
Sharp  or  HARD-Hewer.  In  German,  HART  signifies  HARD  or 
•Solid,'  as  in  English;  yet  my  Lexicographer  explains  HARTEKalte 
by  "  a  Sharp,  Severe,  Biting,  Nipping,  Searching,  Tickling  Cold;  " 
where  terms  are  employed,  which  lead  us  to  the  Metaphor  which  I 
have  supposed.  He  explains,  likewise,  "  HART  rait  einem  verfahren, 
"  To  treat  one  HARD/?,  HARSH/V,  roughly,  sharply,"  &c.  In 
short,  we  cannot  doubt  that  HARSH  and  HARD  belong  to  each 
other  ;  and  in  HARSH,  we  see  the  true — original  idea,  without  the 
notion  of  Solidity.  In  the  column  preceding  that  in  my  German 
Dictionary,  where  HARSCH  and  HART  are  found,  we  have  HARKE, 
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"  a  Rake,"  and  HARKCH,  <c  To  rake,  or  HARROW."  In  the  same 
column  we  have  HASCHCH,  "  To  catch,  cage,  attack,  apprehend, 
"  lay  hold  on ; "  where,  in  the  explanatory  word  Catch,  we  see  the 
idea  of  c  Vellication,  Plucking  up  or  away,'  which  I  have  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  this  race  of  words.  I  shall  shew  in  another  place, 
that  Carpo  and  Capio  belong  to  Scrape.  In  the  same  column  we 
have  HARZ,  "  Hard  Rosin,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it; 
where  HARZ  belongs  to  HART,  HARD,  Solid. 

The  English  word  HARDY,  "Audax,  animosus,"  &c.,  and  its 
parallel  terms,  must  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words,  which  denote 
Impetuous   motion — Turbulence  and    Violence  of  action.       In    the 
phrase  FOO/-HARDY,  we  see  the  term  in   its  strong  sense.     The 
Etymologists  record  the  parallel  words,  as  the  French  Hardi,  the 
Italian  Ardito,  the  Runic  Ardur,  and  the  Greek  Ardalous,  A^oXouf, 
which  Hesychius  interprets  by  Etxaiov?.     Skinner  derives  HARDY, 
&c.    from    the    Latin  Ardeo.      The    French   Etymologists   refer 
HARDI  to  the  German  Hart ;   and  Wachter,  the  German  Etymo- 
logist, gives  us  the  same  derivation,  and  reminds  his  Readers  of 
the  Welsh  Hydr,  which,  as  he  says,  "  non  solum  fortem  et  stre- 
"  nuum,  sed  etiam  Audacem  significat."     Mr.  Richards  explains 
the  Welsh  HYDR  by  "  Bold,  stout,  strong,  valiant."     Again,  in 
Welsh  we  have  Hyder,  "Trust,  confidence,  boldness."     HYDERU, 
(  To  be  bold,  to  trust,  to  rely  upon,"  and  HYDERMS,  "Undaunted, 
"  bold,  confident."    Let  us  note,  as  we  pass  on,  the  Latin  Aura,*1, 
where  the  r  of  our  Element  rD  is  lost,  which  must  be  referred  to 
the  same   idea.— The  Latin    ARD^O    is   another    term,    denoting 
a  state  of  Agitation  or  Irritation.     The  English  HOT  and  the  Latin 
/ESTWO  are  derived  from  the  same  idea,  and  belong  to  the  Radical 
rT,  when  the  r  has  disappeared.     Among  other  senses  of  ARD<?O, 
in  the  ordinary  Lexicons,  we  have  "To  be  Tormented,  Troubled.-— 
'  Podagra  doloribus  ARDere."     I  shall  shew,  that   Trouble  be- 
longs to  Twr&a— the  Agitated  Dirt  of  the  Turf  or  Ground ;   and 

the 
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the  first  sense  of  its  parallel  French  term  Troubler  in  Deletan- 
ville's  Dictionary,  now  before  me,  is  "  To  Trouble,  to  defile,  to 
"  make  thick  or  Muddy."  The  Etymologists  derive  ARD<?O  from 
Aridus  and  Areo.  The  id  in  A^idus  seems  to  be  only  the  addition 
for  the  adjective  form  from  AREO,  which  belongs  to  the  ERA,  (£$>«,) 
the  Ground.  Ardelio,  the  Busybody,  is  rightly  derived  from 
Ardeo,  "  quod  Ardore  quodam  omnia  occipiat,  nihil  peragat." 

With  respect  to  the  adjacent  term  Ardea\  we  cannot,  I  think, 
doubt,  that  ARDea,  and  the  Greek  EROD/OS,  (Efw<W,  Ardea,}  be- 
long to  each  other.  The  Etymologists  derive  Ardea  from  Arduus, 
"  quod  volando  Ardua  petat."  Bochart  thinks,  that  E^iog  is 
quasi  E\uhos,  "  <p<X^e<  y<x.^  TOI;  E^wSstri  TOTTOI^  Locis  enim  palustribus 
"  delectatur."  (Hieroz.  Pars  Poster.  Lib.  ii.  c.  28.  §.  i.)  By 
some,  this  bird  is  considered  as  an  angry — Irritable  bird  ;  and 
hence,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  Hebrew  name  Anapha  is  derived, 
"  quod  facile  ad  iram  concitetur."  Under  this  notion,  ARDea 
and  ERODKW,  (Efw&c?,)  might  mean  the  same  as  ARDEO.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  bird  may  be  so  called,  because  it  delights  in  places 
abounding  with  Mud  or  EARTH.  It  is  called  Tarabusco,  or  Tarra- 
busa,  says  Martinius,  "  quasi  Terram  perforans.  Rostro  enim 
"  inserto  palustri  terrae  vocem  edit  horribilem."  To  confirm  this, 
I  must  add,  that  in  Austria,  as  the  same  Writer  observes,  it  is 
called  ERobull,  "  quod  Terra  inserto  rostro  sonet."  The  ERD  in 
ERD&M//  brings  us  at  once  to  the  spot,  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis, 
and  to  the  ARDea,  and  ERODWS,  (Efw&cj.)  Many  think,  that 
Heron,  Hern,  &c.,  with  their  parallel  terms,  are  derived  from 
ERODZOS,(E£W&O?.)  Heron,  Hern,  &c.  belong,  I  believe,  to  Arundo, 
because  these  birds  delight  in  places  abounding  with  Reeds. 
Martinius  derives  some  of  the  names  of  this  bird  from  Rohr, 
a  Reed. 

An  adjacent  word  to  EROD/OS,  (E^&o?,)  in  the  Greek  Dic- 
tionaries,   is    EROTflo,    (Efwrow,    Interrogo,    rogo,)    which    means 
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literally  '  To  EARTH  ' — or,  if  we  refer  it  to  the  form  of  the  Ele- 
ment AR,  'To  ERA,'  (E^a,  Epa.)  Most  of  the  terms  which  signify  to 
Enquire — Search — Ask,  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  Routing  into 
Dirt.  Scrutor,  To  Scrutinise,  is  taken,  we  know,  from  Scruta, 
Eruere; — Rimor,  To  Search,  means  to  Rout  into  Chinks,  Cre- 
vices, &c.,  and  belongs  to  the  Metaphor  of  Rimari  Terrain  rastris. 
ASK  is  attached  to  our  Element  VS,  VT,  AS,  AT.  The  Os,  Ot, 
in  ERJOS,  O/-os,  (E^,  E^TO?,)  are  terminations  only,  derived 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Language;  and  this  would  induce  us 
to  refer  ER=otao,  (E^wraw,)  to  the  Radical  form  AR,  as  in  Efiao, 
(Ef«w.)  The  term  ER^O,  (E^su,  Interrogo,)  must  be  added  to 
these  words,  when  the  sound  of  r  is  lost.  Another  Greek  word 
for  Enquire  or  Search,  is  derived  from  Seeking  for  Metals,  Metal- 
leuo,  To  Metal,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  To  Search  for  Metals,  by 
Digging  into  the  Earth,  (MenxXXevu,  Metalla  Eruo; — Scrutor  et 
Investigo,  MtruXXau,  Scrutor.)  I  shall  shew,  that  Search  and 
Scrutor  belong  to  Scratch,  and  that  they  are  all  derived  from 
operations  on  the  Great,  (Celtic,)  the  Ground.  I  shall  shew, 
moreover,  that  Rogo  belongs  to  Rout,  under  the  form  RG,  with 
the  breathing  after  the  R;  unless  we  suppose,  that  in  the  original 
form,  the  breathing  was  before  the  R,  as  in  the  Saxon  HauTcn, 
To  ARour  ;  Stertere,  Ronchisare. 

In  the  same  opening  of  my  Dictionary,  in  which  EROTIC, 
(EfuTctu,')  is,  we  have  ERROOS,  (E^WOJ,  Aper,  Aries,)  which  means 
the  Router,  under  another  idea,  as  relating  to  a  Violent  action  of 
Annoyance. — The  term  directly  adjacent  to  EROTIC,  (Efwraw,)  is 
EROS,  EROTOS,  (tyus,  UTOS,  Amor;  quo  Prosequimur  aliquem,) 
which  belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  idea  of  Searching 
after — Longing  for,  &c.  &c.,  and  is  directly  attached  to  ERCO, 
Amo,  Amore  Prosequor,)  derived  from  the  form  ERA, 
Terra.)  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  Latin  term  Pro- 
sequor, in  the  phrase  Amore  Prosequi,  and  remember  another 

mode 
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mode  of  using  it,  Odio  Prosequi;  and  we  shall  see,  how  the  meta- 
phor belonging  to  Prosequor,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  the  race 
of  words  now  before  us,  is  at  once  applied  to  Love,  and  to  actions 
of  Annoyance.  Sequor,  in  one  sense,  says  R.  Ainsworth,  is  "To 
"  Love,"  £c. ;  where  we  have  the  same  metaphorical  meaning  of 
"  To  Seek  for,"  which  I  have  supposed  to  exist  in  ERAO,  (E^aw.) 
I  shall  shew,  that  Sequor  and  Seek  are  only  different  forms  of  each 
other,  and  that  they  both  belong  to  Search,  Scratch,  &c. — The 
Greek  EURISKO,  (Evpintu,  Invenio,  Investigando  et  Inquirendo ,)  is 
attached  to  the  same  idea;  and  we  are  to  decide  on  the  modus 
concipiendi,  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  the  form  of  the  Ele- 
ment ART,  ARS,  &c.,  or  to  AR,  &c.  as  in  EURCW,  (EUJW.)  The 
Latin  /z=ORror,  To  ex-hORT,  must  be  added  to  this  race  of  words, 
under  the  idea  of  Stirring  Up — Exciting,  &c.  That  h-ORT-or  is 
derived  from  the  EARTH,  we  shall  little  doubt,  when  we  call  to 
mind  a  word  under  the  same  form,  h-ORT-us,  The  piece  of  EARTH, 
denominated  a  g-ARDen,  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the 
original  Spot.  The  Etymologists  derive  HoRTor  from  Oqu,  Perf. 
Pass,  fi^a-ai ,  Excito;  which  Greek  term  must  be  considered  to 
belong  to  the  same  idea,  either  as  attached  to  the  Radical  ART, 
or  AR.  Martinius  derives  ORTOS,  (O^ro?,  Ara,  Cypriis,)  from  Ogu, 
"  tanquam  in  altum  excitata,"  which  we  now  see  is  the  EARTH, 
either  as  the  raised  EARTH,  or  as  that,  which  lies  low  on  the 
EARTH.  We  see  how  Ara,  the  low  altar,  belongs  to  Aro,  and 
they  are  both  taken  from  the  ERA,  (E^a,)  under  the  form  AR.  In 
the  Greek  Koni=ORTos,  (Kenopro{t  Puhis,  Pulvis  excitatus,)  we 
see  the  ORT  connected  with  its  original  idea. 

I  shall  now  examine  certain  words,  attached  to  our  Element, 
which  express  Contention — Strife — Anger;  such  as  the  Greek  ERETHO, 
ERETH/'ZO,  ERIS,  (E^du,  Lacesso,  Irrito,  Provoco,  E^Gt^u,  Irrito,  La- 
cesso,  E(»ff,  Contentio,)  which  convey  a  similar  idea  to  Harrow, 
Harass,  Herser,  Harasser,  and  which  belong,  as  I  imagine,  to  the 
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same  metaphor  of  Stirring  up  the  ERA,  (E^a,  Terra,)  or  EARTH. 
Perhaps  the  Reader  will  be  inclined  to  imagine,  that  the  Greek 
words  beginning  with  EP,  ER,  directly  belong  to  ERA,  (E^a)  ;  and 
I  shall  leave  him  to  decide,  whether  the  Is  in  ER=/S,  and  the  th 
or  eth  in  these  words,  be  an  organical  addition  to  the  R,  or  a  sig- 
nificant addition  arising  from  the  analogy  of  the  Language,  as 
the  izo  in  Ereth-izo  undoubtedly  is.  In  the  same  column  of 
my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  these  words  are  found,  I  see  like- 
wise ERGO?Z,  (tyyov,  Opus,  —  Labor  in  Agro,)  and  ERDO,  (Efa, 
Facio,)  which  I  have  before  referred  to  the  same  Spot.  We  may 
remark,  that  the  parallel  English  term  W=ORK,  which  under  other 
forms  we  find  to  be  W=ORHTE,  W=YRTHA,  &c.,  has  a  similar  sense 
to  ERETHO,  (E%e9u,)  in  the  phrases  «  To  WORK  up  a  Person'  —  'To 
'  WORK  him  well/  &c.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term 
IRRITO,  which,  as  I  before  observed,  if  it  be  not  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Element  ART,  with  the  breathing  before  the  R, 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  Element  with  the  breathing  after 
it,  —  to  ROUT,  &c.  &c.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Voca- 
bulary, I  find  EREIDO,  (E^e/iL,  Figo,  firmo,  fulcio,  Trudo,  Ingruo, 
Pugno;  pass,  etiam  Fundi,  sc.  Humi,  Sterni,)  EREIKO,  or  ERIKO, 
(Ef>entu,  Frango,  Confringo,  Confundo,  Scindo,  E^IKU,  Frango, 
Scindo,)  which  mean  To  ERA,  (E^«,)  or  EARTH,  or  be  EARTHED  — 
To  be  thrown  upon  the  EARTH  —  To  Stir  up,  Break  up  the 
EARTH,  &c.  with  the  idea  of  a  violent  motion,  annexed  to  those  ac- 
tions. In  the  succeeding  column  I  find  ERESSO,  or  ERETTO,(Ef£<nrw, 
vel  Ef>eTTu,  Remigo;  —  Impello,)  and  ERESCH^O,  (E^<TX^^,  Caviller, 
scommate  illudo,  ludificor;  —  Contendo,  Rixo.)  We  shall  not 
wonder  to  find,  that  the  term  ERESSO  or  ERETTO,  (E^o-ru,  E^rrw,) 
'  To  Row,'  was  connected  with  a  race  of  words,  which  denoted 
in  their  original  sense,  To  ERA,  (E^a,)  To  EARTH,  or  'To  Stir 
1  up  the  EARTH,'  when  we  know,  that  *  To  Plough  the  Main'  is  the 
most  familiar  of  our  metaphors.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
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term  Rixo,  and  the  English  Row,  in  Belgic  Roeden,  with  its 
kindred  word  Rudder,  where  we  have  the  form  RS,  when  the 
breathing  before  the  R  is  lost.  If  we  consider  the  esso  and  etto, 
in  ER=}esso,  etto,  as  additions  from  the  construction  of  the  Lan- 
guage, the  ER  might  be  regarded,  as  belonging  to  OAR,  which 
certainly  relates  to  the  Ground,  or  ERA,  (E^a,)  under  a  similar 
idea.  In  the  same  page  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  Ertsso, 
(Ef£<r<™,)  is  found,  we  have  other  terms,  which  directly  bring  us 
to  the  spot,  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  ERITH^MO,  (Eei&euu, 
Litigo,  Contendo; — Lanam  tracto  ; — Laboro;  Servio,)  not  only 
signifies  to  Contend,  but  to  Labour;  and  ERITHO.J,  (Ef<&>f,  Lanificus, 
textor,  vel  textrix ;  Stgricola,  Messor,  minister,  famulus,)  which 
belongs  to  it,  actually  denotes  a  Labourer  on  the  Ground  or 
EARTH. 

In  the  succeeding  column  of  my  Greek  Dictionary,  I  find 
E^K-ites,  (Efxmj?,  Servus,)  where  we  have  the  form  ARK.  Hence 
we  have  W/»-EERET<?S,  and  up-EEREreo,  (TTT^ET?;?,  Minister,  Famulus, 
TTT^ETEW,  Ministro,  Inservio,  Operam  alicui  navo,)  words  relating  to 
Labour — Servitude.  These  terms  the  Etymologists  derive  from 
ERET<?S,  (E^T^,  Remex,)  the  Rower :  We  may  observe,  however, 
that  the  action  of  Rowing  is  not  sufficiently  familiar,  to  afford 
a  term  for  a  Labourer  or  Servant,  in  general  ;  and  therefore  we 
must  recur  to  the  more  original  idea  annexed  to  the  word. 
Perhaps  the  sense  of  ERITH^MO,  (EfiQtvu,  Lanam  tracto,)  as  relating 
to  an  operation  with  Wool,  is  not  derived  from  the  notion  of 
Labour,  but  from  that  of  Pulling  or  Teazing  Wool,  which  brings 
us  to  the  original  idea  of  Irritation,  Vellication,  &c.  Adjacent  to 
ERITH^MO,  (f^iQtvu,)-!  find  ERIZO,  (Eoi^u,  contendo,  certo, — Ex- 
aspero,)  which  belongs  to  ERIS,  ERIDOS,  (E^f,  E^o(,  Contentio); 
and  we  now  fully  understand  their  relation  to  each  other,  which 
every  view  of  the  subject  tends  to  confirm.  As  we  see  the 
ideas  of  Contention,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Land  by  Ploughing — 
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Harrowing,  &c.  &c.  to  be  combined  in  ERITH*«O  and  ERITHOS, 
(EgiQevu,  Contendo,  Laboro,  E^iQos,  Agricola,)  we  shall  not  wonder 
at  this  origin  of  ERIS,  (E^j);  yet  we  do  not  want  evidence  of 
another  kind  to  shew,  that  this  word  bore  a  similar  meaning  to 
the  double  sense  conveyed  by  its  adjacent  terms.  It  should 
seem,  from  a  curious  passage  in  the  commencement  of  the  Egyot,  KOU 
Hptfoct  of  Hesiod,  that  ERIS,  (E^,)  had  not  lost  its  original  idea, 
as  relating  to  the  Labours  of  Agriculture.  To  the  ERITHOS, 
(E^fio?,  Agricola,)  belong  probably  the  Latin  ERUS,  Servus,  and 
ERITW^O,  Servitude.  Some  derive  these  words  from  E^cj,  "unde," 
says  Martinius,  "  E/^oj  SovXtia,"  and  others  from  Eiqu,  Necto.  The 
Arabic  <— *\^  HERK,  "  Burning," — HEREK,  "Fire — Rage,"  must  be 
referred  probably  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the  preceding  column  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  I  find  (j^ys*.  HERS,  "  Splitting,  Tear- 
"  ing." — HYRS,  "  Desiring  greatly,"  and  Jj>».  HERS,  "  Rough 
"  Ground,"  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  Spot,  supposed 
in  my  Hypothesis.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  Rage, 
where  the  breathing  before  the  R  is  lost. 

The  English  term  w=  AR  ATH,  w=  ARoTH,  must  be  referred  to  the 
race  of  words  now  before  us  ;  and  we  shall  instantly  grant  that  the 
sense  annexed  to  this  word  would  be  most  naturally  and  obviously 
derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — Exciting — Agitating.  The 
form  w=RATHis  the  same  as  W=AROUGHT,  belonging  to  W=ORK;  and 
it  contains  the  same  idea  as  this  word,  in  the  phrase  '  W=ORK'D  or 
'  O>=ROUGHT  up  into  a  Passion.'  The  parallels  to  Wrath,  produced  by 
the  Etymologists,  are  the  Saxon  Wrath,  Wrathe,  the  Danish  Vrede, 
Vred,  the  Belgic  Wreed;  and  the  Etymologists  refer  us  to  Rethos, 
(Pt&os,  Fades,)  ERETHO,  (Ep«0»,)  and  Wryihan,  (Sax.)  Torquere.  We 
shall  now  understand,  that  w=  ARYTHa«,  Torquere,  to  which  belong 
our  terms  WRITHE  and  WREATH,  must  be  referred  likewise  to  this 
race  of  words.  Thus  we  see,  how  w-  AREATH,  the  Chaplet  or  Gar- 
land, 
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land,  may  be  attached  to  a  term,  expressing  the  most  violent 
action  of  Agitation;  and  how  such  terms  may  be  derived  from 
w-*RiTHtng  up  or  about,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  or  ARoux/ng- 
up  the  EARTH.  We  know,  that  Torquis  belongs  to  Torqueo,  Torsi, 
from  which  the  most  forcible  of  our  terms  to  express  an  action  of 
Violent  Agitation  is  derived— Torture.  I  shall  shew  in  a  future 
Volume,  that  Torqueo,  Torsi,  belongs  to  the  Element  TRS,  &c. 
under  a  similar  idea,  and  that  it  must  be  referred  to  such  words 
as  Dirt,  Trace,  Track,  &c.  &c.  Robert^  Ainsworth  explains  Tor- 
queo  by  "  To  WRITHE,  WREATHE,  to  twist. — To  wind,  or  whirl 
"  about ;"  where,  in  the  sense  of 'Whirling  about,'  or  Stirring  about, 
we  have  the  genuine  idea. — This  Lexicographer,  under  the  sense 
of  "To  bend,  or  bow;  to  Turn  about"  produces  the  following 
passage  from  Cicero,  "  Versare  suam  naturam,  atque  hue,  et  illuc 
"  Torquere  et  flectere ; "  where  we  see  that  Torquere  is  used  as  a 
synonymous  term  to  v=Ensare,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  derived 
from  Stirring  up  the  EARTH.  I  shall  examine  more  particularly,  in 
a  future  page,  the  words  in  English — Saxon,  &c.,  which  begin 
with  V,  W,  &c.  In  the  Latin  IRA,  we  have  the  form  AR,  and 
in  Irascor  and  Iratus  we  see  the  sc  and  t,  as  derived  from  the 
construction  of  the  Language.  In  Saxon,  Irra,  or  Trra,  is  "  Ire, 
"  Ira,"  where  we  have  the  Radical  AR;  but  in  the  succeeding 
term  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  \Rsian  or  Ys.sian,  sometimes 
written  lonsian,  "  Irasci,  Jrritare,  Lacessere,"  we  again  see  the 
form  ARS.  The  succeeding  term  in  my  Saxon  Dictionary  to 
Trsian,  Irasci ; — Irrltare,  Trsinga,  Iracunde,  Trsung,  Furor,  Ira, 
is  "-YRTH,  the  EARTH.  Fundus  arabilis,  Ager  novalis,"  which 
will  decide,  I  imagine,  our  opinion  on  the  origin  of  these  words. 
Though  Skinner  has  referred  WRATH  and  WROTH  to  each  other, 
yet  by  Junius  they  are  placed  in  separate  articles.  The  preceding 
term  to  Wroth,  in  the  Lexicon  of  this  latter  writer,  is  WROOTE, 

"  Suffodere', 
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"  Suffodere,  vel  Subigere  Humum  Rostro,"  which  belongs  to 
ARour,  ARoor  up,  &c.  &c.,  where  we  see  the  original  action, 
from  which  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  these  words  is  taken. 

The  Greek  ORGE,  (0^7,  Ira,)  must  be  referred  to  this  race 
of  words,  though  it  requires  a  more  detailed  explanation ;  as  it 
appears  to  embrace  two  different  ideas  belonging  to  our  Element, 
or  rather  it  attaches  to  the  idea  of  a  certain  action  the  conse- 
quence of  that  action.  ORGE,  (O^,)  is  explained  in  Hederic's 
Vocabulary  by  "  Ira,  Iracundia  ; — Ingenium,  quo  quis  praeditus  ; — 
"  Mores,  Studium  ; — Superbia,  arrogantia  ; — Saevitia,  Acrior  quis* 
ct  que  et  vehementior  impetus  et  ardor."  In  some  of  the  senses 
of  this  word  we  plainly  perceive,  as  we  should  imagine,  the  idea  of 
Excitement  or  Irritation,  in  its  strongest  sense.  "  Acrior  quisque 
"  et  vehementior  impetus  et  Ardor  j"  and  yet  in  others  we 
seem  to  perceive  the  Genius — Nature  or  Quality  of  a  thing,  derived, 
as  it  might  be,  from  the  Nature  or  Quality  of  the  Soil.  All  this 
will  be  reconciled,  if  we  imagine,  that  both  ideas  are  contained  in 
ORGE,  (O^)  or  that  the  notion  of  Stirring  up  the  Land  is  con- 
nected with  the  effect  of  that  action  in  Cultivating'  it,  or  Improving 
the  Quality  of  it.  The  term  w=ORk  will,  I  imagine,  best  lead 
us  through  the  turns  of  meaning  annexed  to  this  term,  and  those 
which  belong  to  it. — Thus,  then,  ORGE,  (O^,)  as  I  suppose,  is 
derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Ground,  w=QRKed  up,  as  we  express 
it,  into  a  state  of  Cultivation.  The  expression  w=ORKed  up  will 
lead  us  to  the  sense  of  Irritation  conveyed  by  this  term ;  and 
a  Soil  w-ORKed  up,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  certain  Nature 

or  Quality,  brings   us  at  once   to  the  sense  of  Nature — Quality 

Genius,  &c.  The  original  meaning  of  these  terms,  as  derived, 
according  to  my  Hypothesis,  from  Natural  productions,  and  the 
Ground,  does  not  appear  indeed  in  the  term  ORGE,  (O^i?,)  but  it 
is  directly  expressed  in  the  words  belonging  to  it.  ORG#O  relates 
to  Natural  productions  swelling  with  juice,  as  it  might  be  from 

the. 
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the  effects  of  a  Rich — Cultivated  Soil;  and  ORG^S  absolutely 
signifies  a  Rich — Fertile  Soil,  (Of>y«w,  Succo  vel  humore  turgeo ; — 
Venerea  cupiditate  flagro,  prurio,  O^yxs,  Terra  pinguis,  fertilis.) 

Hence,  we  know,  is  derived  the  Medical  term  Orgasm,  which 
has  been  judiciously  adopted  from  a  due  impression  of  the  peculiar 
sense,  annexed  to  these  words,  to  express  Venereal  Irritation  as 
connected  with  the  Natural   quality  of  the  subject,  in  which  it 
exists.     Now  it  is  curious,  that  ORGasmos,  and  OKGazo,  (Ofyccrpo; 
et  O^a^w,)  are  explained  in  some  of  their  senses  by  the  Lexico- 
graphers after  a  manner,  which  we  cannot  so   well   express  as 
by  the  phrase  W=ORK  up.     ORGasmos,  (O^ycur^o?,}  is  explained  thus 
in     Hederic's    Vocabulary.      "   Prseparatio,    Emollitio,    Subactio ; 
"  (2.)  Irritatio,  Concitatio  ;   (3.)  Irruendi  impetus  ;  "  and  ORGAZO, 
(O(>yct%u,)  is  interpreted  by  "  Instigo,  Incito; — Mollio,  Subigo,  Macero, 
"  Contempero."     We  see,  that  the  sense  of  Praparatio,  Emollitio, 
Subactio,  and   Mollio,  Subigo,   Macero,    Contempero,  precisely  cor- 
responds with  the  sense  of  W=ORK  up;    and  what  is  still  more 
curious,  in   the  very  instance   produced    by   this  Lexicographer, 
under  ORcazo,  (O^ya^w,)  to  exemplify  the  sense  of  Mollio,  &c.,  the 
term  is  actually   applied    to  the  W=ORKING  up  of  Dirt,  U-^ov — 
Ot>ya.<rov,  Pelon  ORGason,  "  w=Os.K.  up  the  Clay,  or  Dirt."    We  have 
seen,  under  the  Saxon  w=\RK.an,   the  following  phrase  produced 
by  Lye,  "  He  w=ORine  fenn  of  his  spatle,  Elaboravit  lutum  ex 
"  sputo,  'He  made  or  w-ORKed  up  clay  of  the  spittle.'"     This 
sense  of  Subigo — Mollio,  annexed  to   the  above  Greek   word,  is 
indeed  curious ;    and  we  may  observe,  that  without  the  interme- 
diate idea,  which  I  have  proposed,  the  sense  of  Subigo — Mollio, 
would  not  only  be  altogether  foreign  to  that  of  Instigo,  but  even 
totally  opposite  to  it.     We  now   shall   understand,  how  ERGOW, 
and   ERGazomai,  (fyyov,   Opus — Labor    in    agro,   Efyafypcu,   Opus 
Facio,    &c. — Colo   agrum.)   are    only    different   forms    of   ORGE, 
,  and  ORGazo,  (p^yy,  O^yug,  Oqyctfy.}     Let  us  mark  the  ex- 
planatory 
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planatory  term  Subigo,  from  AGO,  which  I  shall  shew  to  belong 
to  the  form  Ao-er,  under  the  same  notion.  Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  Ago,  we  know,  that  Subigo  contains  this  union  of  ideas, 
supposed  in  my  Hypothesis  j  namely,  that  of  Cultivating  of  Land, 
and  of  Macerating — Softening — Breaking,  &c.  R.  Ainsworth  ex- 
plains Subigo  in  one  sense  by  "  To  Break,  Ear,  Till;"  and  in  the 
next,  by  "  To  Beat,  or  Stamp — Ante  Jovem  nulli  Subigebant  arva 
"  coloni. — Subigere  mortario  farinam. 

In  the  Greek  Ono/a,  we  see  the  'Rites  peculiar  to  each  Deity,' 
with  the  idea  of  Irritation  or  Commotion  connected  with  it ;  and 
hence  it  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  Rites  of  Bacchus,  or,  as  we 
express  it,  by  a  term  derived  from  it,  the  ORGIES  of  Bacchus, 
(Ogyiot,  Orgia,  proprie  Sacra  Bacchi ; — Sacra  aliorum  Deorum; — 
Mysteria,  Sacra  arcaniora.)  The  Greek  ORK/<Z,  (O^a,)  has  some- 
times the  same  meaning  with  Orgia,  (O^ix,)  as  in  Orpheus  MIT» 
S' OPKIA  puio-rotis,  &c. — OPKIA  r  iScciuv,  &C. — OPKIA  QfMTct  Qeuv,  &C. 
(Argonaut.  11.  25.  465,  &c.)  This  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  ORKion,  and  ORKOS,  (Ogxtov,  Proprie  victima  fcederis  sanciendi 
ergo  caesa; — Fcedus  jurejurando  sancitumj — Jusjurandum.  OgKoc, 
Jusjurandum,  Juramentum,  Sacramentum,  Fcedus,  Religio,)  ori- 
ginally related  to  the  ORKIU,  ORGia,  (O^a,  O^a,)  the  Religious 
Rites,  and  afterwards  to  the  solemn  Pledges  or  Oaths,  attached  to 
those  Rites.  I  have  however  given  on  another  occasion  a  different 
origin  of  ORKOS,  (o^o?,)  and  have  supposed,  that  it  belongs  to 
a  Race  of  words,  denoting  '  Enclosures/  or  Places  of  Security,  as 
ERKOS,  (E^JM?,  Septum,)  &c. ;  so  that  ORKOS,  (O^xof,)  would  mean 
the  Pledge  of  Security  for  the  performance  of  any  thing.  In  the 
same  column  with  ORKOS,  (Ofxoj,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary  we 
have  ORKawe,  (o^xa^,  Septum,)  the  Enclosure.  That  these 
words  all  belong  to  each  other,  we  shall,  I  trust,  at  once  agree ; 
yet  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust  the  precise  notion,  by  which  they  are 
connected.  The  original  idea  annexed  to  ORKOS,  (Ofxof,)  may 

perhaps 
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perhaps  be  found  in  the  sense  of  ORKIZO,  (OgKify,  Adjuro,)  To 
Adjure  —  Conjure  —  the  term  of  Excitement  to  action  by  violent 
Imprecations  or  Curses,  &c.  In  the  term  JG^=ORCISE,  we  see  the 
Violent  action  of  Driving  out  or  away  by  strong  Adjurations. 
If  ERK.OS,  (E^xoj,)  should  denote  the  Enclosure  ;  not  simply  as  the 
EARTH,  but  in  a  sense  of  Excitement,  as  of  Driving  out  —  away  or 
off,  &c.,  which  I  sometimes  suspect  ;  then  we  shall  see  how  all 
these  terms  originally  conveyed  the  idea  of  an  action  of  Excitement. 
The  further  I  proceed  in  Language,  the  more  prevalent  do  I  find 
this  notion  to  be.  I  have  conjectured,  in  a  former  page,  that 
ORcheomai,  (O^ecjwou,)  relates  to  the  ERKOS,  (Efxoj,)  as  denoting 
the  Circular  motion,  which  is  extremely  probable  ;  yet  I  ought  to 
suggest,  that  it  may  possibly  refer  only  to  the  idea  of  Excitement, 
in  the  Motion  of  Dancing. 

An  adjacent  word  to  ORGE,  (o^,)  in  the  Greek  Vocabularies, 
is  ORcanon,  (Opyuvov,  Instrumentum,  Fistula,  Organum,)  an  ORGan, 
or  Instrument,  by  which  any  thing  is  W=ORKED  up  or  Put  into 
action.  Here  the  Etymologists  refer  us  to  ERGOW,  (E^ci/,)  as  the 
origin  of  this  word.  The  term  ORGanon,  (Opyoa/ov,)  and  its  Deri- 
vatives, still  preserve  the  idea  of  Excitement  or  Commotion,  which 
is  attached  to  their  kindred  words;  and  hence  it  seems  particu- 
larly applied  to  these  instruments,  in  which  actions  of  Excitement 
or  Commotion  are  to  be  found.  Thus  ORcana  denotes  in  an 
especial  manner  Water  and  Wind  Instruments,  ORGANA  ad  hau- 
riendam  aquam  —  ORGANUM  Pneumaticum,  as  the  Musical  Instru- 
ment, the  ORGAN.  In  short,  ORGANOW,  (Ofyaw,)  seems  to  par- 
take of  the  sense,  belonging  to  a  word  under  the  same  form, 
ORGAINO,  (Ogyouvu,  Irrito,  Ira  accendo  ;  —  Tumeo,  JEstuo,  Incitor.) 
The  n,  in  ORGan  and  ORcaino,  is  only  an  Organical  addition  to 
the  G.  Let  us  mark  the  term,  which  I  have  here  purposely  used, 
ORGANA,  where  we  are  again  brought  to  the  Pneumatic  ORGAN 
of  the  Voice.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  words  continue 

to 
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to  preserve  a  portion  of  their  original  idea,  however  various  may 
be  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  collecting  under 
one  view  the  above  words,  denoting  Anger,  Strife,  Sac.,  as  WRATH, 
ORGE,  (O^,)  &c.,  I  do.  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  all  directly 
belong  to  each  other,  as  attached  to  the  same  series  of  terms ; 
but  I  mean  to  assert,  that  they  all  belong  to  our  Element  ART, 
ARG,  under  a  similar  train  of  ideas,  such  as  I  have  unfolded  wi- 
the preceding  discussion. 


Terms  expressing  actions  of 
Force  and  Violence,  as  Break- 
ing— Striking^  Pushing,  Pres- 
sing, &c.,  derived  from  the 
operation  of  Breaking  up  the 
Ground,  the  ERA,  (E^«,)  or 
EARTH. 


EREIDO.  (Gr.)  To  Dash,  clash, 
push,  press  hard  or  violently 
upon  ;  To  throw  on  the  Earth. 

EREIKO.  (Greek,)  To  Break  to 
pieces. 

ARASSO,  ARATTO,  ARASSO. 
(Gr.)  To  Strike  violently, 
to  Break  to  pieces. 

ERECHTHEO,  ORECHTHEO.  (Gr.) 
To  throw  about,  to  strike 
against,  dash  against. 

ARAsso,  AREGNUO.  (Greek,) 
To  dash  one  thing  against 
another,  To  Break  to  pieces. 


EREUGO,    ARucTo.  (Gr.    Lat.) 

To  Break  up,  as  wind  from 

the  stomach. 
ARIES,  HURDD,  URZ,  &c.  (Lat. 

Celtic,)    The    Ram,    Pusher, 

Striker. 

HWRRDU — HYRTHU.    (Welsh,) 

To  attack,  thrust,  push,  drive. 
HEURTER,  URTARE.  (Fr.  Ital.) 

To  Strike,  Dash  against. 
HURT — HIT,    OUTAO,    OTHEO, 

Ico.   (Eng.  Gr.   Latin,)   To 

Strike,  &c. 
ARES.  (Gr.)  The  God  of  War, 

the  Dasher,  Destroyer,  &c. 
URGEO,  URGE.  (Lat.  Eng.)  To 

Push,  press  upon. 
ARGUO — ARGUE.  (Latin,  Eng.) 

To  Urge  or  press  by  words, 

&c. 
AiRcaim,    AIRG/W.   (Gal.)    To 

Plunder,  spoil,  Urge. 


WE 
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have  seen  the  terms  expressing  actions  of  Violence,  as  EREIDO, 
,  Trudo;  Ingruo,  &c.)  EREIKO,  ERIKO,  (E^xw,  Frango, 
Confringo,  Confundo,  Scindo,  E^acu,  Frango  ;  Scindo.)  While  I 
am  examining  these  words,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  ERECHTHO,  (E^£%9«, 
Scindo,  Agito,  Jacto,)  which  belongs  to  the  same  race.  The  term 
ORECHTHEO,  (O^rfeu,  Cupio,  desidero;  Sternor,  Mactor;  dicitur 
etiam  de  sonitu  fluctuum  ad  littus  allisorum,)  is  another  form  of 
ERECHTHO,  (Ef£%5«.)  It  is  well  known,  that  the  proper  sense  of 
ORECHTHEO,  (Oge%Qtu,)  is  that  of  Dashing  any  thing  against  the 
Ground  or  EARTH  with  noise  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  signifies 
"  To  EARTH,"  if  I  may  so  say,  just  as  E$aq>i£u,  Solo  allido,  belongs 
to  E<5a<pc?,  Solum.  We  all  remember  the  saying  preserved  by 
Athenaeus,  "  MuK««n  S'  u^dn  TO  \unov  -nilovy  Fungis  allisis  resona- 
"  bat  lapideum  solum."  It  is  not  necessary  to  enquire  about  the 
precise  meaning  of  this  sentence  :  It  is  enough  to  see  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word,  and  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  which  Casaubon  has 
noticed,  "  Id  verbum,"  Of£%0£w,  "  de  sono  rei  in  Solum  projects 
"  dici  norunt  eruditi."  (Athen.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.)  The  term  ORECH- 
THEO, (Of£%0Ew,)  in  its  gentler  sense  of  Cupio,  Desidero,  brings 
us  to  a  term  before  produced,  OREGO,  (Ogeyu,  vel  pedes  vel  manus 
extendo,  Porrigo,  prsebeo,  tensa  manu  praebeo;  O^yopcu,  Porrigor, 
extender;  in  Med.  Appeto,  Cupio,  porrectis  manibus  Capto,  item 
commoveor  laetitia)  :  where  we  see  likewise  the  gentler  action  con- 
veyed by  these  words.  Yet  we  perceive,  in  the  sense  of  "  Commo- 
"  veor,"  and  that  of  "  Appeto,"  the  idea  of  Agitation  —  Excitement,  &c., 
and  likewise  in  the  sense  of  "  Porrectis  manibus  Capto."  If  the  first 
sense  of  the  word  had  been  expressed  by  '  Jacto,  Moveo,  ut  manus 
'  pedes,'  we  should  have  seen  the  primitive  meaning.  In  Q*.Guiat 
(p^yviot,  Spatium  interjectum  vel  inter  pedes  divaricantes,  vel 
ambas  manu  expansas—  Ulna  ;  —  Passus,)  the  Step,\ve  are  brought 
to  the  original  spot,  from  which  I  suppose  these  words  to  be  derived. 

We 
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We  perceive,  likewise,  how  the  idea  of  Agitation  or  Excitement,  an- 
nexed to  OREGO,  (p^yu,}  connects  that  word  with  ORGE,  ORG<ZZO, 
&c.  (Opw,  O(>ya£u,  &c.)  before  produced.  The  English  ARETCH, 
A  REACH,  belong  to  OREGO,  (Ogeyu,')  as  I  shew  in  a  future  page.  In 
Greek  we  have  ARRicuasthai,  (Aftty&trQou,  manibus  et  pedibus  sur- 
sum  tendere);  and  the  succeeding  word  to  this,  in  my  Greek  Voca- 
bulary, is  ARRICHOS,  (Af^of,  Cophinus,  vas  vimineus,)  where  we 
have  the  Enclosure,  as  inArkus,  Erkos,  (Apus,  Rete,  E^o?,  Septum ; — 
Efxij,  Retia,)  Area,  &c.  In  Hebrew,  ny  ORG,  or  HRG,  means 
"  To  Stretch  out,  extend,"  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  to  Orego, 
and  Orgao,  (O^yu,  O^yau.}  In  Hebrew,  likewise,  yp»  IKG,  or  IKH, 
means  "  To  Strain,  Stretch,  distend,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains 
it ;  but  from  what  idea  it  is  derived,  I  cannot  decide.  In  Welsh, 
HERcyd  means  "  To  Reach,  to  extend,"  as  Mr.  Richards  explains 
it. 

The  Greek  ARASSO,  ARATTO,  (A^a-tru,  A^arru,  Illido,  Pulso,) 
is  another  of  these  terms,  which  express  actions  of  Violence ;    and 
hence  we  are  brought  to  RASSO,  (P*<nr«,  Allido,  Collido,  deturbo,) 
where  we  again  see  how  the  form  ARS  passes  into  the  form  RS, 
when  the  breathing  before  the  R  is  lost.     Hence  we  come  to  the 
terms  REcnwo,  REGWMW/,  (Ptiywu,  Piywpi,  Frango,  Rumpo,  Scindo,) 
and  a  great  race  of  words,  under  the  form  RS,  RG,  &c.,  which 
will  be  fully  considered  in  a  separate  portion  of  my  Work.     The 
term  in  my  Vocabulary,  adjacent  toArasso,Arattot(A£etavet,  A^KTTU,} 
is  Aratroforeo,  (Apcrpfepu,  Aratrum  fero,)  where,  in  ARotron,  or 
AROITOW,  (AfoTfox,)  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  ERA,  (E^«,)  or 
the  EARTH.      In  the  preceding  column  we  have  ARADOJ,  (A?K^, 
Pulsus  cordis  post  vehemens  exercitium,)  which  is  placed  in  great 
letters,  as  a  Root,  but  which,  as  we  now  see,  belongs  to  ARATTO, 
(A^ctrruy   Pulso.)     An   adjacent  term    to    ARADO^,  (A^of,)  is   an 
acknowledged   derivative   from   this  verb,    as  ARAomos, 
Collisio,  Pulsatio.)     In  the  same  column  with  ARASSO, 

we 
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we  have  ARACHTW,  (A^a%vijf,  Araneus,  Aranea,)  the  Spider,  which 
belongs  to  the  idea  of  EARTH/W^,  if  I  may  so  express  it, — of 
Crawling  upon,  or  Scraping  about  the  EARTH.  The  idea  of 
Scraping  or  Scratching  has  been  perpetually  annexed  to  this 
animal.  To  the  Spanish  Arana,  the  Spider,  belongs  the  verb 
Aranar,  "  To  Scratch,  to  Scrape,"  &c.  In  the  form  Aranea,  &c. 
we  have  the  organical  addition  of  N  to  Ar.  In  the  same  column 
of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  Arachnes,  (A^a;^?,)  is,  I  find,  be- 
longing to  our  Element,  AK.AK.idna,  (AfaxiSva,  Species  plantee,) 
and  ARAKTCW,  (AfaxToi/,  Atramenti  sutorii  species.)  Whether  the 
Plant  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Spider,  I  cannot  decide. 
Perhaps  the  term  denoting  a  species  of  Blacking,  may  belong  to 
the  Black  Dirt  of  the  EARTH  *. 

The 


*  The  form  ERECHTHO,  (Ef^flai,  Scindo,  Agito,  Jacto,)  will  remind  us  of  the 
proper  name  ERECHTHe«s,  (Efi^'f?,)  which  we  shall  see  to  be  unequivocally  connected 
with  the  ERA,  (£5*,)  or  EARTH,  though  we  shall  not  be  able  to  unravel  the  facts,  with 
Xvhich  Mythology  has  involved  his  history.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  first 
introduced  at  Eleusis  the  Mysteries  of  Ceres — the  Goddess  of  the  EARTH.  He  is 
considered,  likewise,  as  sprung  from  the  EARTH,  and  is  called  Ericthonios,  or  ERICTH  = 
Cthonios,  (E{ix9t>»">O  i'1  which  term  Cthon,  (x()«,)  the  Ground,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
apart  of  its  composition;  however  idle  and  shocking  the  mythological  origin  of  this 
word  may  be,  as  recorded  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer,  (II.  B.  y.  547.)  He  is  supposed  to 
have  sacrificed  a  personage,  called  Othonia,  or  Chthonia;  where  we  again  see  the  Chthon, 
(x9u»,)  or  Ground.  The  Athenians  are  called  the  ERECHTHEIDJE,  and  perhaps  their 
name  of  AHTOX<)<>"!  maybe  derived  from  this  source.  ERECHTHCMS,  or  ERiCHTH-CMAon- 
ios,  belongs  perhaps  to  ERECHTiieo^Egixfiiv,  Agito,)  and  means  the  Stirrer  up,  or  Plougher 
of  tho  Ground,  or  EARTH  ;  and  he  was  probably  considered  as  the  first  or  principal  per- 
son, who  introduced  among  the  Athenians  improvements  in  Agriculture.  The  name 
Emisi-Chthon  seems  to  be  only  another  form  of  EBICHTti-CAMoR,  with  another  story 
annexed  to  him,  which  is  still  connected  with  the  EARTH.  The  latter  personage  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Thessalian,  the  son  of  Triops,vf\io  derided  the  Goddess  of  the  EARTH, 
Ceres,  and  cut  down  her  groves.  Callimachus  and  Ovid  have  amply  supplied  us  with 
the  extraordinary  narrative,  which  details  the  crime  and  the  punishment  of  the  son  of 
Triops ;  and  let  us  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  name  of  the  father  Triops  is  likewise 
derived  from  the  operations  of  Agriculture.  Triops  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Trip 
in  Trip-Tolemus.  The  Trip  in  this  word  belongs  to  the  Trib  in  such  terms,  as  Tribo, 
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The  Greek  EREIDO,  (Eft-tL,  Figo,  Firmo,  Fulcio,  Trudo;  — 
Ingruo,  pugno  ;  —  pass,  etiam  Fundi,  sc.  humi,  Sterni,)  in  the 
sense  of  Firmo,  Fulcio,  appears  to  have  a  different  sense  to  that 
proposed  in  my  Hypothesis,  and  to  the  other  senses  of  the  word  ; 
yet  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  original  spot  in  that  meaning  of 
the  term,  when  it  is  explained  by  'Fundi,  sc.  Humi,  Sterni.'  The 
genuine  idea  of  the  word  is  that  of  Dashing  —  Clashing  —  Striking  — 
Pushing  —  Pressing  any  thing  with  force  and  violence,  as  at  or 
on  the  ERA,  (Ef«,)  EARTH—  or  Ground;  or  as  the  EARTH  is 
Struck—  Pushed  —  Pressed  upon,  &c.  by  the  Feet—  of  men  and 
animals  passing  over  it,  or  by  Instruments  in  the  Labour  of 
Agriculture.  Hence  it  is  explained  by  the  Lexicographers,  Humi, 
Fundi,  Sterni,  '  To  be  EARTHED  —  To  be  as  objects  which  are 
'  Struck  —  Pressed  or  Thrown  on  the  EARTH.'  It  is  brought  to 
its  original  spot  in  such  expressions  as  E^e«raT£  5"/%v;a  y«^.  In  its 
sense  of  Firmo,  Fulcio,  it  means,  when  objects  are  '  Pressed  vio- 
'  lently  and  strongly  against  each  other,'  so  as  '  To  be  Supported,  or 
*  Firm.'  In  the  passage  produced  by  the  Lexicographers  under  the 

Word;    A(T7r<f   up  ct<T7ri$''Eoet$f,  xopu;   xoouv,  avsga.  $'  ctvyp,   (//.  13.  V.  131.) 
'  Shield,  Clashed,  Dashed  —  Struck  or  Pressed  violently  upon  Shield, 

'or 


«,  Tero,)  relating  to  the  operations  on  the  Ground  in  Ploughing — Harrowing, 
Tribula,  &c.;  and  the  Tolem  means  the  Ground.  This  form  of  Tellus  appears  in  the 
Irish  Talamh,  "  The  Earth,  Ground,  Soil."  To  this  same  form  for  the  Ground  belongs 
the  Greek  THALAM-C,  os,  (&a*»pv,  Cubile  ferarum,  0a*«(xo?,  Cubiculum,)  THELUMH-OM, 
(@iXvp>oy,  Fundamentum,)  &c.  &c.  To  the  form  Tribula,  which  is  a  compound  of  the 
Elements  TRB  and  BL,  belong  our  terms  Tribulation,  Trouble,  &c.  &c. ;  and  thus  we 
see,  that  H>=ARK,  Dolor,  and  O>=OHK,  Solicitude,  and  Solicito,  To  Stir  up  the  Land, 
Tribulation  and  Tribula,  belong  to  each  other,  under  different  Elements,  for  the  same 
reason.  The  Etymologists  derive  Tribula  from  Tero,  which  is  extremely  probable. 
I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  this  point  on  the  present  occasion;  but  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  spirit  of  my  Hypothesis,  whether  the  Element 
TR  or  TRB  supplies  the  first  syllable  in'this  word.  I  shall  shew,  in  a  future  Volume, 
that  Tero  belongs  to  Terra,  for  the  same  reason. 
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'  or  was  Jammed  close  to  Shield,  Helmet  to  Helmet,  Man  to  Man,' 
we  see  the  idea  of  Support,  or  of  Fulcio,  Firmo,  &c.,  as  connected 
with  the  action  of  a  Violent  Pressure  or  Concussion.  The  word 
Pressure  is  a  proper  term  on  this  occasion,  since  it  gives  us  the 
idea  of  Fulcio — Firmo,  as  proceeding  from  an  action  of  Violence. 
We  shall  own,  that  a  word,  which  in  its  original  sense  signifies 
'  To  Clash  or  Press  with  force  and  violence  one  object  against 
'  another,'  would  be  admirably  applied  to  the  Violent  collision  of 
Wrestlers.  It  is  thus  applied  by  Homer,  when  Achilles  exhorts 
Ajax  and  Ulysses  to  desist  from  this  exercise. 

MIJXET'  EPEIAE50ON,  pj&  TfiQetrde  XXKOKTI. 

Ne  amplius  lucta  obnitimini  neque  conteriniini  mails.    (//.  f.  jfr.  735.) 

I  shall  shew,  that  the  word  Tribo,  (Tf</3«,  Tero,)  and  its  explana- 
tory term  Tero,  belong  to  the  same  spot,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
Turf  and  Terra,  &c.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  words  Push — 
Press,  which  I  shall  likewise  refer  to  the  same  Spot — to  the 
PEDOW,  (lleJoj'.)  I  shall  shew,  that  Clash  belongs  to  the  Clod,  &c. 
— Dash  to  Dust,  &c.,  and  Strike,  Trudo,  to  Dirt,  &c. ;  to  which 
we  must  refer  Tread,  Track,  Trace,  Thrust,  Thresh,  Dregs,  Drag, 
&c.  &c.  The  term  E^ttrxre,  which  is  produced  above,  and  which  re- 
lates to  Firmness,  is  adopted  by  the  Poet  to  express  the  most  Vio- 
lent action  of  Pressure  on  the  Ground  or  EARTH.  When  the  Ship 
Argo  was  for  the  first  time  to  be  launched  into  the  sea,  and  by 
sticking  in  the  sand  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Argonauts  to 
move  her,  Orpheus  exhorts  them  again  to  exert  their  strength, 
with  this  instruction  for  accomplishing  their  purpose. 

E*d'  aye  vvv  tTTBooonriv  VTTO  (TTfovotcrt  xaAwaj 
Bf«ra0'  op0£go0E0mfe  EPElSATE  S'  IXNIA  FAIH, 
Toutrourtv  7ro$o$  ocxgov  UTre 
Kou  %upoTrov  iron  "Xfu\ux. 

(Argonaut,  v.  253,  &c.) 
"  Eia 
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"  Eia  age,  nunc  firmis  sub  praecordiis  funes  urgete  impetu  simul 
"  facto,  plantis  imprimite  terrae  vestigia,  extrema  pedum  ultra 
"  modum  extendentes,  et  feros  in  fluctus  laeti  trahite  navem." 

To  these  terms,  expressing  Violent  actions  of  Annoyance — 
Breaking — Striking — Pushing,  &c.  EREIDO,  EREIKO,  (E^eiSu,  Trudo,. 
Ingruo,  &c.  &c.)j  we  must  refer  the  Latin  ARIES,  ARIETW,  the 
Ram.  In  Greek,  ERROOS,  (E^WO?,  Aper,  Aries,}  means  at  once  the 
Boar  and  the  Ram,  from  the  same  idea;  and  Hesychius  has 
recorded  the  term  ARICHA,  A^a,  K^ZV  urfojQaTw,  the  Ram,  which  is 
another  form  of  these  words.  I  find  in  Lhuyd  for  ARIES,  the 
Welsh  Hurdh,  the  Armoric  Urdh,  Urz,  and  the  Cornish  Hordh. 
I  find,  in  the  Welsh  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Richards,  HWRDD,  "A  Ram," 
"  An  Assault,  Onset,"  &c.  &c.,  and  HWRDDU,  and  HYRTHU,  "  To 
"  make  an  assault,  or  onset,  to  attack,  to  Thrust,  to  Push  or 
"  Drive  forward."  This  is  only  another  form  of  the  Welsh 
ARDDU,  "To  plough."  The  Welsh  Scholars  will  now  under- 
stand the  origin  of  another  term  in  their  Language,  HORT/'O, 
"  To  Slander,  To  detract,  to  backbite,  to  traduce,"  which  signi- 
fies, we  see,  to  HURT,  and  belongs  to  HYR*&«,  and  HWRDDM,  in 
their  metaphorical  application.  In  Welsh,  likewise,  HURTIO  means 
"  To  Stupify,  to  stound  or  stun,  one  ;  also,  to  be  astonished,  to 
"  be  in  a  dump,"  as  Mr.  Richards  explains  it,  where  we  have 
another  of  these  words. 

We  perceive,  that  the  Welsh  HWRDDU  agrees  exactly  in  sense 
with  the  Greek  EREIDO,  (EptSu, — Trudo, — Ingruo,  pugno; — Etiam 
Fundi,  sc.  humi,  sterni.)  These  words  will  likewise  suggest  to 
us  the  French  HEURTer  "  To  Hit,  or  strike  upon,  to  run  against, 
"  to  rush  against,  to  jostle — Se  HEURxer,  To  Hit,  knock,  or  dash 
"  one  against  another."  The  French  Etymologists  have  under- 
stood the  terms  to  which  this  word  belongs.  They  have  seen 
that  HEURxer  has  a  similar  sense  to  the  Latin  ARIETO.  "  Quis 
"  proterve  nostras  aedes  ARIET^? — HEURT<?r  a  la  porte;"  and 

they 
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they  produce  the  Italian  UR-rare,  a  word  of  the  same  meaning — 
the  Celtic  HWRDD,  a  Ram — the  German  HURT^W,  Trudere,  im- 
pellere — the  barbarous  Latin  word  ORTare — the  English  word  HURT, 
and  the  Latin  URGEO.  We  now  understand,  that  /J=URT  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  race  of  words,  and  that  /I=!T  is  only  another  form 
of  ft-U'T,  when  the  sound  of  r  is  lost.  The  English  Etymolo- 
gists, under  HURT,  refer  us  to  the  Saxon  Hyrt,  Lsesus,  vulneratus ; 
the  French  and  Italian  Heurter,  Urtare ;  the  Belgic  Hurlen,  Horten, 
Pulsare;  and  the  Latinllrgere,  &c.  From  Horten,  Junius  properly 
derives  the  Belgic  Hortig,  Hurtig,  '  Expeditus  promptusque  ad 
'  res  gerendas;'  and  hence  we  have  the  German  HuRTig-  "Agile, 
"  Active,  Steady,  &c.  &c.  In  Arabic,  (j»-£>  HERIS,  signifies 
"  A  contusion,  a  severe  blow ; "  and  in  the  same  column  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  we  have  J^  HERZ,  "  A  violent  blow 
"or  squeeze  with  the  hand" — <_X3>  HERID,  "Tearing;"  and  in  the 
preceding  column,  we  have  _.  J&  HERIJ,  "  Tumultuous,  seditious, 
<(  destroying  one  another." 

The  Latin  URG^O,  URSI,  must  be  referred  to  this  race  of 
words.  It  has  been  derived  by  some  from  ERGOW,  (Egyov) ;  and  by 
others  from  ORGUO,  (O^yxu,")  which  are  kindred  terms.  The  Latin 
URGEO  is  used  in  its  original  sense,  when  it  is  applied  as  in  the 
following  passage  of  Horace. 

"  Et  tamen  URGCS 
"  Jampridem  non  tacta  ligonibns  arra^&c." 

The  Glossaries  explain  URG^O  by  the  Greek  Epeigo,  (Eireiyu,) 
where  in  the  EIGO  we  see  a  term  belonging  to  the  race  of  words 
before  us,  when  the  r  is  lost.  The  Ep  belongs  to  the  preposition 
Epi,  (ETH.)  There  is  another  compound  of  the  preposition  Epi, 
(ETH,)  and  a  term  attached  to  the  words  now  under  discussion, 
Epereazo,  (ETT^BX^U,  Noceo,  injuriam  facio  ; — Infesto,  calumnior.) 
The  EREAZO  belongs  to  these  words,  denoting  Violence  of  action — 
Annoyance,  to  ERIZO,  (E^W,)  &c.  relating  to  an  action  on  the 

ERA, 
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ERA,  (E?a.)  If  this  be  not  the  origin  of  the  word,  the  Eper  is 
another  form  of  Uper,  (rVej,)  Ubris,  (T0%?,)  &c.  &c.  The  EIGO 
will  remind  us  of  our  English  word  EGG,  as  in  EGG  on.  The 
Saxon  Eccian,  To  EGG,  Excitare,  is  in  the  same  column  of  Lye's 
Saxon  Dictionary  with  Ecean,  Occare,  which  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered in  a  future  page. 

ARGWO  is  only  another  form  of  URGEO,  or  URGM^O,  from 
which,  we  know,  ARGM^,  ARGtiment,  &c.  are  derived.  ARGMO  is 
a  very  strong  term  to  express  the  idea  of  Exciting — HARASSING — 
VRGing,  by  Speech,  &c.  "  To  prove,  or  make  proof  of,  To  ARGUE — 
"  To  Accuse,  To  reprehend,"  says  R.Ainsworth.  ARGutus  and 
ARGutatio  belong  to  ARGMO,  as  the  Etymologists  justly  under- 
stand. ARGutatio  the  same  Lexicographer  explains  by  "  A  Rea- 
"  soning,  debating,  jangling,  or  quarrelling;  a  creaking,  (as  of  a 
"  bed,  chair,  &c.)  prattle,  tittle  tattle;"  and  AROUIUS,  in  two  of 
its  senses,  by  "Accused,  Charged;"  and  "HARSH,  Screaking." 
Let  us  mark,  in  the  explanatory  term  HARSH,  another  word  be- 
longing to  our  Element ;  and  we  perceive,  that  in  the  sense  of  a 
HARSH  noise,  we  are  brought  to  the  idea  of  Scratching  upon  the 
EARTH,  or  Ground.  I  shall  shew,  that  the  explanatory  words 
Creak,  Screak,  and  Scratch,  belong  to  each  other,  and  to  the  idea  of 
Stirring  up  the  GREAT  or  Ground.  The  Etymologists  derive 
ARGUO,  which  in  its  first  sense  they  suppose  to  be  "To  show, 
"  or  declare,"  from  ARGOS,  (A^oj,  clarus,  manifestus,)  Clear, 
manifest.  In  this  sense  of  Shewing,  "  Degeneres  animos  Timor 
"  ARGuit,"  we  have  the  idea  of  '  A  Sharp  Proving  or  Probing.'  In 
Scotch,  ARGIE  means  "Assertion  in  a  dispute,"  says  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  ;  who  observes  on  this  term,  that  it  seems  on  the  first  view 
'to  be  corr.  formed  from  the  E.  v.  Argue.  But  Su.  G.  lerga  is 
used  in  the  same  sense,  semper  eadem  obgannire,  ut  solent 
"  aniculae  iratae.  Ihre.  Isl.  larg-r,  Keen  contention."  All  these 
words,  as  we  see,  belong  to  each  other.  The  succeeding  article 

4  F  in 
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in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Scotch  Dictionary  is  "  To  ARCLt-Bargle,  To 
"  contend,  To  bandy  backwards  and  forwards.  S.  AuRGLE-Bargin, 
"  Loth,"  who  observes,  moreover,  "  This  may  be  referred  to  the 
"  same  fountain  as  the  last  word.  Besides  the  terms  mentioned, 
"  we  may  add  Isl.  Arg>  Enraged ;  larga,  To  contend.  In  Gl.  Ram- 
"  say,  however,  EAGGLE-Bargin  is  given  as  synon.  If  this  be 
"  well  authorised,  the  term  may  properly  signify  to  Haggle  in  a 
"  Bargain."  The  word  Haggle  belongs  to  the  form  HACK,  under 
the  same  idea,  as  ARGLE — ARGMO,  ARG/>,  &c.  are  related  to  each 
other.  We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  term  ARGAL, 
adopted  in  the  Logic  of  the  Clown  in  Hamlet,  "  Now  thou  dost 
"  ill,  to  say,  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church;  ARGAL, 
"  the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee;"  where  ARGAL  means  the 
same  as  ARGLE,  the  Assertion  or  conclusion  in  an  ARGUMENT. — In 
Spanish,  ARGw/r  is  used,  as  in  other  Languages,  in  the  metaphori- 
cal sense  of  "To  ARGUE,  to  dispute;"  but  ARGUE  means  a  "Machine 
"  for  moving  large  weights,  windlass,"  where  we  see  its  genuine 
sense  in  expressing  what  relates  to  an  action  of  Force  and  Violence. 
The  French  ERcoter,  "To  Wrangle,  To  cavil,"  is  derived  by  some 
from  Argutari,  and  by  Menage  from  the  Latin  ERGO.  In  such 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  decide;  yet  the  term  ERGO£,  "A  Cock  or 
"  Dog's  Spur,"  which  is  surely  attached  to  ERGoter,  would  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  it  belongs  to  the  race  of  words  before  us, 
ARGWO,  &c.  We  cannot  doubt,  that  ERGO£  is  attached  to  such 
terms  as  URGEO,  &c.  The  French  Etymologists  see  no  connexion 
between  Ergoter  and  Ergot,  who  inform  us,  that  Ergot  was 
anciently  written  Argot;  and  they  remind  us  of  the  Italian 
Artiglio,  "  les  ongles  crochus."  Artiglio  belongs  to  Articuhis, 
Artus,  &c. 

In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  we  have  AIRGHW, 
"To  plunder,  spoil,  drive  away;"  and  in  the  same  column  we 
have  "  AIRG,  A  Prince — AIRIGH,  Chief,  Sovereign— AIRG/W,  To  Ask, 

"  seek, 
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"seek,  demand — AiRcad,  Silver,  Money — AIRGHE,  A  Herd;" 
the  succeeding  word  to  which  is  AiRGhean,  "  A  Bridle,  rein, 
''  Symptoms,"  "  Airgheanna  a  bhais,  Symptoms  of  Death."  In 
another  place  we  have  "  ARonaim,  To  Rob,  plunder  —  ARC, 
"  A  Champion — ARIGH,  Chiefs — ARGUIH,  An  Argument."  The 
succeeding  word  to  Argnaim  is  ARGairim,  "  To  Keep,  HERD." 
The  terms  denoting  Plunder — A  Chief — Champion — Prince,  must 
be  referred,  I  imagine,  to  these  words  of  Violence,  which  the  Saxon 
HERG/an,  "  Harrow,  Vastare,  spoliare,  Praedas  agere,"  most  fully 
expresses.  In  Saxon,  HEARGE  is  Hercules,  which  belongs  pro- 
bably directly  to  HERG/^W.  We  might  perhaps  imagine,  that 
HERC,  in  Hercules,  or  HERC=Cules,  belonged  to  the  Element  ARG, 
under  the  same  idea  ;  but  here  some  difficulty  occurs.  The  name 
Her=Cules  surely  belongs  to  the  Welsh  Ar-Glwydd,  "A  Lord; 
"  A  Master,  one  that  hath  the  rule  and  property  of  a  thing,  an 
owner,"  where  the  AR  is  probably  the  articular  prefix,  or  part 
denoting  'The  Illustrious  Personage.'  The  same  difficulty  occurs 
in  some  other  terms,  which  I  here  produce,  as  in  Airig,  where  the 
AIR  may  denote  'The  Illustrious  Personage;'  and  the  Ig  may  be 
a  termination,  as  in  Aireach,  Noble,  from  AIRE,  "  A  name  to  the 
"  different  ranks  of  nobility."  As  I  consider  the  forms  AR  and 
ARG,  &c.  to  coincide  with  each  other,  this  distinction  will  be,  in 
one  point  of  view,  unnecessary  :  Yet  still  it  is  right  to  recur  to 
this  distinction,  when  the  G  more  evidently  presents  itself*  as 
a  significant  addition  to  terms  which  belong  to  the  form  AR. 
We  see,  that  ARGWZW  coincides  with  ARGUO,  and  AIRGJW,  "  To 
"  Ask,  seek, demand,"  or,  as  it  might  have  been,  '  To  Solicit;'  and 
they  belong  to  a  similar  notion  of  Stirring  up — URoing,  &c.  We 
know,  that  Solicit  or  Solicito,  a  parallel  term  in  its  meaning,  is 
derived  directly  from  the  metaphor  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground. 
I  have  produced  the  adjacent  terms  signifying  the  HERD  in  this 
place,  that  the  Reader  may  exercise  his  own  judgment  on  the 
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original  idea  annexed  to  these  words.  Some  perhaps  may  think, 
that  the  HERD,  the  Keeper  or  Possessor  of  Cattle,  might  some- 
times become  the  Driver  away  or  Plunderer  of  Cattle;  and  that 
these  terms  denoting  Plunder  might  be  derived  from  that  source. 
In  the  same  column  with  Airgim,  To  Ask,  &c.,  are  Argeadh, 
Regard,  Argeadham,  To  Regard,  which  may  denote  the  object 
that  men  'Ask — Seek,  or  are  desirous  of  obtaining;'  or  they  may 
belong  to  Airghe,  the  HERD,  Keeper,  Guarder,  under  the  same 
metaphor,  as  r<?-GAR D  itself  bears.  "  AiRGad,  Silver,  Money," 
might  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  ideas  conveyed  by  some  of  these 
words;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  origin  of  this 
term.  The  Greek  ARGuros,  (A^y^o?,)  and  the  Latin  A^centum* 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  the  Celtic  term,  whatever  be  its 
original  idea.  Lye  produces,  under  A^centum,  the  Welsh  Arian, 
Ariant,  where  the  G  is  lost,  the  Cornish  Argan,  Arghans,  the  Ar- 
moric  Arghant,  and  the  Irish  Airgid,  Airgead.  In  the  same  open- 
ing of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  we  have  Aiscam,  "To  request, 
"  crave,  search  for,"  Aisc,  "  A  request,  petition,"  which  is  derived 
from  the  same  idea  as  Airgim.  Here  we  see  the  r  is  lost,  as  it 
is  in  our  corresponding  term  ASK.  The  word  Aisc  likewise  sig- 
nifies "  Damage,  trespass,  reproach,  chastisement,"  where  it  cor- 
responds with  the  terms  of  violence  under  the  form  ARG,  AiRG/'m, 
"  To  Plunder,"  &c. 

The  Greek  ARES,  (A^?,  Mars,  Gradivus; — Praelium,  bellum ; 
vulnus,  plaga,  casdes,  ferrum,)  belongs  to  this  race  of  words,  and 
means,  either  in  its  violent  or  more  gentle  sense,  that  which 
HARROWES — Routs — Destroys — Pierces — Wounds,  &c.  The  Ety- 
mologists derive  ARES,  (A^?,)  from  terms  of  Violence,  which 
belong  to  the  race  of  words  before  us,  as  the  Greek  ARASSO,  or 
ARATTO,  (A^ao-o-w,  A^KTTU,  Pulso,)  and  the  Hebrew  D~in  HRS, 
Destruere,  and  -^ny  ORIZ,  Violentus.  The  Greek  ARASSO, 
(Afa<r<r«,)  brings  us  to  the  form  Rasso,  (Px<r<ru,  Allido,)  and  its 
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kindred  terms  REGHUO,  REGWWW/,  (Pyyvvu,  Pyyvvp,  Frango);  and  we 
all  remember  such  expressions  as  P*i%apevos  —  <rr/%«f,  &c.  &c.,  with 
the  compound  P^va^  Viros  frangens,  &c.,  applied  to  the  Warrior. 
The  Hebrew  Din  HRS,  signifies  "To  break  through,  break  in;" 
and  to  this  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  referred  the  word  HARASS; 
that  is,  he  has  properly  understood,  that  these  words  belong  to  the 
same  train  of  ideas.  In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's 
Lexicon  is  nn  HRG,  "To  Kill/'  with  which  he  compares  the 
old  Latin  word  HARUGA,  a  Sacrifice,  a  Victim,  both  which  must 
be  added  to  the  words  before  us.  Some  derive  Haruga  from 
Hara,  and  others  from  A^a,  Aries.  HkRuspex  is  derived  by  the 
Etymologists  from  HARUGA,  or  from  Ara,  and  Inspicio.  The 
first  derivation  is  probably  right.  In  Welsh,  ARAGU  means  "  To 
"  quench,  extinguish,  or  put  out."  In  German,  WURG^Z  is  "To 
ct  Choak,  strangle,  throttle,  or  stifle;  —  To  kill,  cut  the  throat." 
In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  Oncam,  "  To 
"  kill,  destroy,"  ORCADH,  <e  Killing,  Destroying."  In  the  same 
column,  where  this  latter  word  occurs,  we  have  ORC,  "  The  Cramp," 
which  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  idea  of  that,  which  Annoys  — 
Disturbs  —  Pains,  &c.  In  the  same  column  we  have  ORcu-radh, 
"  Grief,  Sorrow."  ORC  likewise  means  "A  Hen  Egg,"  "A  Salmon, 
"  A  Whale,"  the  same  as  QiRcain,  "A  Young  Pig,"  "  A  Prince's 
"  son."  They  are  placed  by  Mr.  Shaw  as  separate  words,  and 
I  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholar  to  decide  on  the  peculiar  ideas, 
from  which  they  are  derived.  While  I  am  examining  one  of 
these  words,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  OiRceart,  "  A  HURT,  Wound." 
Again  in  Galic,  URCHOJW  means  "HURT,  Harm,"  &c.  &c. 

The  Hebrew  -py  ORZ,  signifies  "  To  Agitate,  shake  vio- 
"  lently;  —  To  Terrify,  to  shake  or  agitate  others  with  fear}"  and 
from  this  word  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  derived  the  Greek  Arasso, 
(Afao-<rw,)  Ares,  (Ajij?,)  and  with  the  M  prefixed,  Mars,  the  Latin 
the  English  URGE,  and  the  French  ORAGE,  a  storm, 
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which  must  all  be  referred  to  the  words  of  Violence  and  Commo- 
tion, which  I  am  now  unfolding.     I  have  represented  the  Hebrew 
y  Gnain,  or  Om,  simply  as  a  vowel  breathing,  which  others  have 
done.     It  has  oftentimes,  however,  the  force  of  the  consonant  G ; 
and  thus  it   is    difficult  in    many  cases  to  decide,  whether  the 
Hebrew  term,  beginning  with  y  Gnain  or  Oin,  should  be  referred  to 
those  words  in  other  Languages,  which  begin  with  a  vowel,  or 
with  the  Consonant  G.     If  y\y  ARZ  does  not  belong  to  our  Ele- 
ment ART,  it  must  be  referred  to  GRT,  and  the  terms  under  that 
Radical,  denoting  the  same  object,  the  Great,  the  Ground.     The 
succeeding  term  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  is  pny  ARK,  which 
in  Chaldee,  as  he  observes,  signifies   "  To  flee,"  and  in  Arabic, 
"  To  Gnaw ; "  and  the  next  word,  ur\y  ARS,  means  "  A  Couch, 
<{  Bed,  Bedstead."     These  terms  all  belong  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  Ground,   either  as  the   Scratched — Fretted   Spot,   or  the  low 
Spot.     If  the  original   idea   of  the  word,  denoting  the  Bed  or 
Mattress,  is  that  of  Interweaving,  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes,   it 
may  be  derived  from  the  notion  of  Stirring  up  or  about — Mixing 
together,  &c.     Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  us  to  the  Hebrew  ony  ORS, 
"  To  Knead,"  where  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — 
about,  or  together,  which  is  explained  in  Castell  by  "Commiscuit, 
"  Implicavit,   Implexuit;"    and   the  Arabic    word,    which  corre- 
sponds with  the   Hebrew  term,  denoting  the  Mattress,  signifies 
"  To  construct  a  trellis  or  lattice-work,"  as   Mr.  Parkhurst  ob- 
serves.    The  succeeding  term  to  the  Hebrew  tiny  ARS,  is  wy  AS, 
"  To  Consume, Destroy. — A  Moth;"  where  the  r,  we  see,  is  lost, 
but  the  true  sense  of  the  Element '  To  Scratch — Fret — Destroy,'  &c. 
still  remains. 

The  Greek  ARES,  (Afijj,)  has  been  compared  with  another 
Greek  word,  ARR<?»,  or  ARS<?«,  (A^v,  f^npt,  Mas,  Masculus):  We 
see  in  ARR*«  and  A.Rsen,  how  the  sounds  of  R  andS  are  connected, 
and  how  the  forms  AR  and  ARS  pass  into  each  other.  I  must 
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leave  the  Reader  to  decide,  whether  the  AS  in  Ares  be  derived 
from  this  process,  or  whether  the  Es  be  not  a  significant  addition 
derived  from  the  analogy  of  the  Language.  In  A.Rea,  (A^a,)  we 
have  the  form  AR.  The  AR  in  AR=Istos,  (A^O-TOJ,)  belongs  to  the 
AR  in  AR=es,  (A^,~)  and  the  Istos  represents  the  superlative  addi- 
tion, as  the  Eion  in  An=Eion,  (A^v,)  does  the  comparative. 
The  word  ARISTOW,  (A^O-TOI/,  Prandium,)  the  Dinner,  might  belong 
to  ARISTOS,  (A£«<TTO?,)  and  mean  the  Best  or  most  agreeable  part  of 
the  day.  The  Etymologists  derive  A^UTTOV  from  AO^O-TOV,  "  quod 
"  tempus  ei  non  esset  definitum ; — ab  A^?,  quod  daretur  profi- 
"  ciscentibus  ad  bellum."  That  my  Hypothesis  respecting  the 
original  idea  annexed  to  Ares,  (A^s,)  is  right,  will  receive  confir- 
mation, from  considering  the  sense  of  the  word  ARIS,  under  a 
similar  form,  (A£(f,  Instrumentum  fabrile;  —  Herba  qusedam,  Ang. 
Friers  Cowl,)  the  workman's  Instrument,  which  Martinius  calls 
the  Scobina,  a  File ;  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  idea, 
conveyed  by  the  Element,  of  Scratching  or  Fretting  a  surface. 
Can  we  imagine,  that  the  ARIST,  in  Tristan,  (A^icrrov,)  bears  the 
same  idea  of  Fretting  or  Tearing  any  thing  to  pieces ;  and  denotes 
a  Meal,  from  the  action  of  Eating?  I  shall  shew,  that  the 
German  Fressen,  To  Devour,  belongs  to  Fret,  and  that  Eat  belongs 
to  our  Element  AT,  under  the  same  idea  of  Scratching  or  Fretting 
a  Surface,  as  when  we  talk  of  a  Corroding  substance  Eating  into 
any  thing.  The  explanatory  term  Corrode  has  the  same  double 
meaning.  Martinius  refers  Aris,  and  Arisaron,  (A^/f,  Afwa^,) 
the  Herb,  to  Aris,  (A^,)  the  File.  Robert  Ainsvvorth  explains 
ARIS  by  "  An  Herb  of  a  Sharp  and  biting  taste  ; "  where  we  have 
again  the  sense  of  the  Element.  The  ARIS,  the  Herb,  is  the  ARIS, 
the  File,  the  Sharp  Scratcher — the  Fretter  or  Biter.  Perhaps  the 
Saron  in  Arisaron,  (AfMtagM*,)  belongs  to  Sairo,  (^au^a,  Scopis  Purgo,) 
a  term,  which  relates  to  a  similar  action  of  Scratching  or  Sweeping 
over  a  Surface.  The  succeeding  word  to  ARIS,  in  Robert  Ains- 
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worth's    Vocabulary,  is   ARISTA,   the  Beard  of  Corn,  where  we 
have  a  similar  idea  of  the  Scratcher  or  Pricker. 

Arsenicon,  (Af<r«wxoi/,)  Arsenic,  is  not  derived  from  Arsen,  (A^o-iji/,) 
as  the  Lexicographers  imagine,  but  is  quasi  Senicon,  or  Sernicon; 
and  it  is  taken  from  the  Persian  terms  Ser-Nic,  signifying  Gold 
and  Paint,  Auripigmentum,  ^>J,j  Zur  Neekh,"Orp\ment,  Arsenic." 
This  will  be  more  fully  unfolded  in  its  due  place.  In  the  same 
column  of  my  Greek  vocabulary,  where  ARS^TZ,  (Af<njv,)  occurs,  we 
have  ARS,  Arnos,  (A^f,  A^o?,)  which  must  perhaps  be  referred  to 
the  same  idea  of  Vellicating  or  Carping  a  Surface,  in  the  mode  of 
Eating  peculiar  to  the  Sheep.  This  mode  of  Eating,  we  know, 
is  called  Nibbling.  In  Yorkshire,  a  Sheep  is  said  to  Nep  or  Nip. 
Thus,  then,  ARES,  (Afij?,)  Mars,  and  ARS,  (Aj?,)  the  gentle  Lamb, 
belong  to  each  other,  under  the  idea  of  the  Carper  and  Nipper,  in 
the  stronger  or  more  mild  sense.  In  Acnus,  the  r  is  lost,  and 
the  n  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  G.  In  Arnos,  (Afvc?,)  the 
characteristic  radical  S,  &c.  is  lost.  When  the  R  is  lost  in  Arnos, 
or  the  G  in  Agnus,  the  AN  would  then  represent  the  name  of  this 
animal ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  we  have  AWN-OS,  (Apvos,  Agnus,)  with 
the  organical  addition  of  the  m.  In  Spanish,  ARisario  is  the 
herb  called  ARisarium;  and  in  the  same  opening  of  my  Spanish 
Dictionary,  where  this  word  occurs,  I  find,  belonging  to  our 
Element,  ARISCO,  "  Fierce,  rude,  &c.  HARSH,"  &c.  ARIETE, 
"  the  Ram,"  ARIGA,  "the  Mill  Dust,"  i.e.  what  is  beat  to  EARTH 
or  Powder,  ARicor,  "To  plough  across  the  Ground,  sown  with 
"  corn;  to  clear  it  of  weeds,"  ARIGO,  "Light,  easily  tilled,  ap- 
"  plied  to  the  Ground  or  Soil." 

In  the  same  leaf  of  my  Vocabulary,  where  we  have  Ereiko, 
(EOSHCU,  frango,)  &c.,  I  find  EREUGO,  (Eqwyu,  Ructo;  Emitto,  vel 
evolvo,  quasi  Eructando,  effundo,)  To  Eructate,  which  belongs  still 
to  the  same  spot ;  and  it  is  derived  from  the  metaphor  of  ROUTING 
up — Stirring  up — Breaking  up  the  Ground.  We  use  Break,  as 
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applied  to  wind,  precisely  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  Germans 
employ  Brechen  in  a  similar  way, — "  Sich  Brechen,  To  vomit, 
"  disgorge,  cast  up."  Break,  we  know,  is  particularly  applied  to 
Breaking  up  the  Ground.  We  shall  not  wonder,  that  EREUGO, 
(EOEU>-W,)  To  ERUCT#/£,  is  surrounded  by  a  race  of  words,  which 
relate,  as  I  have  supposed,  to  Breaking  up  the  Ground,  when  we 
remember  the  coincidence  of  Vomo,  to  Vomit,  with  Vomer,  the 
Plow-share. — The  Etymologists  acknowledge  the  relation  of  these 
words  to  each  other,  though  they  imagine,  that  Vomer  contains 
the  secondary  and  metaphorical  idea, '  Vomer  dicitur,  quod  Terram 
'  Vomat.'  We  shall  now  understand,  that  Vomer  contains  the 
original  idea,  and  that  the  sense  of  Vomo  is  Metaphorical.  It  is 
curious,  that  in  Persian  we  have  a  word  belonging  to  our  Element, 
which  at  once  signifies  the  same  as  ERUCTO,  and  an  Excavation 
of  the  Ground.  Mr.  Richardson  explains  c.j\  AREGH,  in  its  first 
sense,  by  "  A  Canal;"  and  in  another  sense  we  have  ARUGH, 
"  Belching."  In  Persian,  we  have  the  form  RG,  without  the 
breathing  before  the  R,  d>  RUGH,  "  Belching,  Eructation:"  The 
succeeding  term  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  the  Arabic 
lij  RUGHA,  "Crying  (as  an  Infant);  roaring,  braying,  &c.  (as 
"  a  hyena,  camel,  or  ostrich,) "  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Noise, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  Rugio,  &c.  Mr.  Richardson  has  marked  c  «  i« 
WERUK,  as  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  "  Belching,  Eructing."  In 
Hebrew,  pn»  IRK,  means  "  To  Spit,  Spit  out,"  to  which 
Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  the  English  Retch,  and  the  Saxon  Hrcecan. 
The  preceding  word  in  the  Lexicon  of  this  Writer  is  jn*  IRG, 
"  To  be  Broken,  afflicted  ; "  where,  in  the  sense  annexed  to  Break) 
we  have  the  true  idea.  Let  us  note  the  Latin  RUCTO,  the  Persian 
RUGH,  and  the  English  RETCH,  under  the  form  RC.  In  our 
familiar  expression  "  To  RAISE  phlegm,"  we  have  the  precise 
idea;  and  I  shall  shew,  that  "To  RAISE  up  "  belongs  to  Stir  up — 
To  RAKE — ROUT  up,  &c.  &c.  The  Latin  Eructo,  and  the  English 
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Eructate,  are  compounded  of  E  and  Ructo. — In  the  same  column 
of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  Ereugo,  (E^vyu,'}  is,  I  find  ERECH- 
THO,  (EgexQu,  Scindo,  Agito,  Jacto,)  which  I  have  before  produced, 
as  belonging  to  this  race  of  words,  signifying  'To  Stir  up  or  about, 
'  To  cast  here  and  there,  To  Break/  &c.  Let  us  mark,  that  Cast  up 
is  used  in  a  similar  sense  for  to  Vomit;  and  'To  Cast  a  Pond,'  is 
'  To  Cast  out  the  Mud  of  a  Pond/  Cast  and  Jacto  belong  to  the 
same  race  of  words,  and  are  derived  from  the  same  spot.  We 
have  seen  the  term  WERUGH,  "Belching,  ERUCTING;"  and  in 
a  preceding  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  we  have  the 
Persian  o^rCu  ViEKKerden, — "  To  pull  up,  tear  out,  extirpate. — 
"  To  throw  away." 

Adjacent  to  the  word  Ereugo,  (E^svyu,}  in  our  Greek  Dictionaries, 
we  have  EREUTHOS,  (E^eufof,  Rubor,)  REDness,  to  which,  we  know, 
belongs  ERUTHras,  (Efufyo?,)  RED.  EREUTHOS,  (E^o?,)  means  a 
colour  belonging  to  a  certain  species  of  EARTH,  or  Soil.  We  may 
imagine,  that  the  names  of  Colours  would  be  derived  from  the 
various  kinds  of  Soil.  Let  us  note  the  very  word  Colour,  and 
mark  its  affinity  with  Soil,  Solum.  This  will  explain  to  us,  why 
Color  is  adjacent  to  Colo,  in  our  Latin  Vocabularies.  In  Hebrew, 
DIN  ADM,  has  this  double  sense  of  Red,  and  the  Ground,  from 
which  is  derived  the  name  Adam. — The  Hebrew  ADM  belongs 
to  the  Element  DM,  denoting  the  Ground. — The  bird  called 
T£,RiTnakos,  (E{>tQoMos,  Erithacus,  avis  quaedam  solitaria,  quae  a  qui- 
tmsdam  Silvia,  ab  aliis  Rubicula  dicitur,)  is  probably  derived  from 
ERUTHros,  (E^ufyo?,)  for  the  same  reason  as  it  is  called  Rubicula. 
The  adjacent  word  Ett.nnake,  (E^axi?,  Erithace,  cibus  apum,  vel 
gluten  ad  conficiendos  favos,)  is  derived  by  Martini  us  from  the 
same  source;  "  Ergo  a  Rubedine  (quae  Grseci  E£«u0of,)  dici  videtur, 
"  quasi  Erithaca"  We  perceive,  that  R*ED,  the  term  directly 
corresponding  with  ERUTH-ros,  (Ejufyo?,)  belongs  to  the  Element 
RD,  with  no  vowel  breathing  before  the  R. 
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I  cannot  leave  the  word  ERUTHros,  (Efufyo?,)  without  noting  an 
adjacent  term,  ERUsipelas,  (Egu<nweX«?,  Tumor  de  tenui  ferventique 
sanguine  ortus,  ignis  sacer,  Erysipelas,)  which  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Eruo,  (Eftw,  Traho,)  and  Pelas,  (HeXa?,  prope,  vel  in 
Vicinia);  and  hence  it  has  been  called  Vicinitraha,  and  Ficini- 
rubia.  The  Latin  words  Vicinus  and  Traho  are  a  translation 
of  the  supposed  origin  of  the  Greek  term  ;  and  perhaps  the  Rubia 
may  represent  the  opinion  of  those  who  imagine,  that  the  ERUS  in 
ERUSi/>e/fls,  (EoucnTrsAa?,)  belongs  to  ERuTuros,  (Efufyo?.)  The  Medi- 
cal writers  give  us  but  a  feeble  reason,  why  the  word  should  be 
derived  from  E?u&>  and  mxa?,  "  quod  vicinas  partes  ad  se  trahat, 
"  casque  quasi  diffluendo  occupet."  Perhaps  the  ERUS  belongs 
to  ERUT  tiros,  and  the  Pelas  to  Plesso,  (nxyra-u,  Percutio,)  To 
strike  or  afflict  ;  so  that  Erusipelas  may  mean  'The  Red  Scourge  or 
'Plague.'  Now  the  explanatory  word  Plague  belongs  to  Plesso, 
Plege,  (Tl\Yt<r<ru),  nx^,  Plaga);  and  what  is  curious,  the  very  com- 
bination RED-PLAGUE,  which,  according  to  this  idea,  precisely  co- 
incides with  ERUSZ'-PELAS,  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  and  is  applied 
in  our  old  writers  to  the  same  species  of  disorder.  Caliban  says, 

"  The  RED  PLAGUE  rid  you, 
"  For  learning  me  your  Language." 

on  which  Mr.  Steevens  remarks,  "  The  Erysipelas  was  anciently  called 
"  the  Red-Plague."  If  my  derivation  should  be  true,  it  is  curious, 
that  a  similar  combination  should  have  been  afterwards  formed. 

The  Greek  ORROD^O,  (p^uku,  Timeo,  Formido,)  To  be  in 
a  state  of  Horror,  Fear,  &c.,  is  derived  from  the  Metaphor  of  HAR- 
Row/wg1  up  the  mind.  ORROS,  (O^o?,  pars  subjecta  testiculis  ;  —  sacri 
ossis  extremum  ;  podex,)  is  the  part  in  contact  with  the  ERA,(E^«,) 
or  EARTH,  in  sitting,  or  the  part  belonging  'to  the  Tail  in  animals. 
ORROS,  (O^o?,  Serum,)  the  Whey,  from  the  curdling  of  the  Milk,  is 
derived  from  the  Metaphor  annexed  to  ORROD^O,  (Oflu&u.)  The 
process  of  Curdling  is  either  taken  from  the  idea  of  Coagulating  — 
or  of  Separating  from  the  dgitaiion  of  its  particles.  The  strongest 

idea 
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idea  of  Agitation  is  connected  with  that  of  Harrow,  and  the  meta- 
phor of  Harrowing.  We  know,  that  the  word  Curdle  is  combined 
with  the  idea  of  Horror— Fear,  &c.,  as  "  My  Blood  Curdles  with 
"  Harrow,  Fear,"  &c.  The  Lexicographers  derive  Orrodeo,  (O^u- 
from  Orros,  (O^oj,  pars  subjecta  Testiculis.)  Orropugion, 
ryiov,  idem  quod  O^of,  in  Avibus  Cauda,)  means  the  Tail  in 
Birds. — In  Saxon,  HERTH-Belig  means  "  Pellis  in  qua  includun- 
"  tur  testiculi.  Scrotum,  ab  HjEKman,  Testiculi,  et  Belig, 
"  Venter." — I  shall  shew,  that  Tail  belongs,  under  another  Ele- 
ment, to  the  same  spot,  and  that  Puge,  (llvyy,}  in  the  compound 
Orropugion,  (Oftonvym,)  and  the  Latin  Podex,  belong  to  the 
Pedon,  (miJoi/,)  &c.  We  cannot  but  remember,  what  I  have  before 
produced,  the  vulgar  word  for  the  part  on  which  we  sit ;  and  we 
should  be  reminded  of  the  Greek  ARCHE,  (A^,  Princeps,  Dux  ; — 
Podex,  Intestinum  rectum,)  both  which  terms  belong  to  the 
EARTH,  as  the  Base,  or  Foundation.  We  must  not  fail  to  recol- 
lect, that  this  part  is  called  likewise  the  Bottom;  and,  by  another 
word,  Fundament,  derived  from  Fundamentum,  which  belongs,  we 
know,  to  Fundus,  the  Ground.  The  Latin  HORR^O  must  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  these  words,  and  to  the  Element  AR.  In 
the  term  ORROJT,  (O^oj,)  the  Os  arises  from  the  construction  of  the 
Language,  and  the  Odeo  in  ORRO^O,  (O^«&#,)  will  be  a  termina- 
tion, as  the  Or  and  Idus,  in  the  Latin  HoR-Or  and  HoRR-Idus. 
An  adjacent  word  to  Orrodeo,  (O^uSeu,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary, 
is  ORSOI,  (Ooccu  /Eol.  pro  O^«<,  ab  O^u,  Excito,)  which  they  tell  us 
to  be  an  JEolic  form  for  Oral,  from  ORO,  (Ofw,)  c<  To  Excite  j "  where 
we  see  how  the  forms  AR,  ARS,  pass  into  each  other.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary  to  that,  where  these  words 
occur,  we  find  belonging  to  our  Element  ART,  ARS,  &c.  ORUSSO, 
ORUTTO,  (Ogvo-o-u,  OQVTTU,  fodio,)  which  signifies  To  ERA,  (E^a,)  or 
to  EARTH,  as  I  have  before  shewn,  ORUZA,  (o^a,)  ORYZA,  Rice, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  spot ;  and  we  shall  note,  likewise,  that 
in  Rice,  the  breathing  before  the  R  is  not  found.  We  have  like- 
wise 
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wise  in  the  same  column  ORTUX,  (O^TU|,  Coturnix  ; — Herba,) 
ORralis,  (OgTxXis,  Pullastra,  vel  Gallina,)  and  ORTali%o,  (o 
Incipio  alas  explicare  ;  incipio  in  altum  ferri.)  QRTUX, 
Coturnix,)  the  Quail,  may  be  so  called  from  the  Noise  which 
this  animal  makes;  and  should  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  race 
of  words  belonging  to  our  Element,  which  denote  Noise.  The 
c-Or  in  Co£-urnix  might  belong  to  OT  in  Ort-Ux.  The  verb 
OftTalizo,  (OfraA<£w,)  may  be  taken  from  the  idea  of  Agitation, 
in  the  first  attempt  to  move  the  wings  in  flying.  From  this, 
Qrtalis,  (OfT«X;?,)  the  young  animal,  may  be  taken.  There  is 
a  bird,  under  a  sound  similar  to  this,  called  the  Ortolan,  (Fr. 
Eng.)  Ortolano,  (Ital.)  which  the  French  Etymologists  derive 
from  Hortulanus,  because  this  bird  frequents  Gardens. 


Terms  belonging  to  our  Ele- 
ment w=  ART,  &c.,  connected 
with  the  action  of  Stirring  up 
or  about,  Turning  up — Break- 
ing up  the  Ground  or  EARTH, 
as  with  force,  violence,  &c., 
or  as  an  action  of  labour. 

WORK.  (Eng.) 

WEORC— WARK— IRK.  (Saxon, 
Eng.)  Pain. 

WR^ECAN,  WREAK.  (Sax.  and 
Eng.)  To  Work  in  a  violent 
sense. 

WRACK— ARACK.  (Eng.)  Tor- 
quere,  To  Torture. 


WRECK.  (English,)  What  is 
Broken  to  pieces. 

WRITHE.  (Eng.)  To  Turn  up 
or  about,  with  force,  Tor- 
quere. 

WREATH.  (Eng.)  The  Garland, 
What  is  Writhed  or  wound 
about,  without  force. 

WREST,    WRESTEN,  &c.   (Eng. 

Sax.)    To    force    one   thing 

from  another  by  Writhing  or 

Twisting  about. 
WRIST,  WYRST,  &c.  (English, 

Sax.)  The  part  able  to  Wrest. 
WRESTLE.  (Eng.)  To  Wrest,  or 

Twist  about. 

WRIGGLE. 
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WRIGGLE.  (Eng.)  To  Stir  about 
here  and  there. 


(English,)  To  Stir  up  the 
Ground,  as  pigs  do  with 
their  Snout,  or 


Rosrrwm.  (Lat.)  The  Router 
up. 


WROT.    (Sax.)    The    Proboscis 
WROOTE,   — ARouT,     ARooT. 

of  the  Elephant — the  Wrooter 


or  Router. 

WRITE.  (English,)  To  Wroote, 
Rout — or  Scratch  up. 


I  SHALL  now  produce  various  words  in  Saxon  and  in  English, 
belonging  to  our  Element  ART,  which  commence  with  the  letter 
W.  This  letter  must  be  considered  only  as  representing  a  stronger 
vowel  breathing.  These  words  I  have  inserted  in  the  present 
article,  because  they  are  in  general  connected  with  the  idea  of 
Stirring  up  the  Ground,  and  are  employed  to  express  actions 
relating  to  the  notion  of  Exciting  —  Disturbing  —  Annoying  — 
Plaguing  —  Aggrieving,  &c.  I  shall  however  introduce  other 
words,  which  present  themselves  under  this  form,  and  which 
are  connected  with  the  same  object,  under  a  different  idea. — 
We  have  seen  the  English  words  WORK  and  WRIGHT — with  the  pa- 
rallel Saxon  terms  WEORC,OPUS,  WIRCJW.&C.  &c.  Operari,  and  the 
Greek  ERGOW,  (E^CJ/,)  referring  to  the  idea  of  MVoRKing  or  cultiva- 
ting the  Land,  as  in  the  phrases,  "  Land  vel  EORTHC«  WvRcarc,  Ter- 
"  ram  elaborare,  colere." — "  Man  naes  the  tha  EoRTHan  WORHTE, 
"  Homo  non  erat  qui  terram  coleret."  We  have  moreover  seen, 
that  WEORC  means  "  Dolor,  cruciatus,  Anxietas,"  and  that  the 
parallel  English  terms  are  WARK,  IRK,  &c.  &c. 

The  English  word  WREAK — To  WREAK  Vengeance  upon 
a  person,  is  nothing  but  WORK,  with  its  more  violent  sense  of 
Exagitation — Persecuting,  Aggrieving.  In  our  phrases,  "I'll  WORK 
"  him  well — I'll  WORK  him  to  an  oil,"  WORK  is  applied  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  Latin  ex-ERcere,  we  know,  is  used  in 

the 
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the  same  sense,  "  To  Vex  or  Trouble."  The  term  WORK  is 
sometimes  applied  as  WREAK  is,  as  "  He  will  WORK  vengeance 
"  upon  us;"  and  sometimes  WORK  and  WREAK  are  both  used  on 
the  same  occasion.  In  Titus  Andronicus,  we  have  the  following 
line:  "By  WORKING  WREAK/W/  vengeance  on  thy  foes."  In  old 
English,  WREAK  is  used  as  a  substantive,  as  in  Coriolanus,  "Then 
"  if  thou  hast  a  heart  of  WREAK  in  thee,  thou  wait  revenge," 
&c.  &c.  The  Etymologists  refer  us,  under  Wreak,  to  the  Saxon 
Wrcecan,  Awracan,  the  Gothic  Wrekan,  the  Belgic  Wreken,  the 
German  Reclien,  vindicare,  ulcisci,  Raach,  Ultio,  &c.  &c.  In  Ger- 
man, RACHEN  signifies  "  To  avenge  ;  "  and  in  RECH^  we  are 
directly  brought  to  the  action  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis. 
RECH^Z  means  "To  RAKE,  To  RAKE  together;"  and  RECHE 
denotes  "  Harke,  a  RAKE,  RAKER,  Harrow,"  as  my  Lexicographer 
explains  it.  We  perceive,  that  RAKE,  and  its  parallel  terms 
ROSTTMW,  &c.,  belong  to  the  form  RK,  when  the  breathing  before 
the  R  is  lost.  We  see  in  the  German  HARKE,  or  Harake,  Rake, 
how  readily  these  forms  pass  into  each  other.  The  word  pre- 
ceding Rachen,  in  my  German  Dictionary,  is  RACHEN,  "  A  great 
"  and  wide  throat  or  gullet,  a  voracious  beast's  open  and  deep 
"  Mouth,  extended  Jaws,  Cheeks  or  Chops,"  which  perhaps 
belongs  to  RETCH — REACH,  signifying  «  To  Stretch  out,'  &c. 
Lye,  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary,  explains  VfRjEcan,  &c.  by  "  To 
"  WREAK,  Exercere,  Agitare,  Infligere,"  which  is  a  very  just 
interpretation;  and  in  exERcere  we  see  the  genuine  word.  Hence 
we  have  the  adjacent  term  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  WRACWW, 
"  WRAcn/an,  Exulare,  peregrinari, — WR^C,  Peregrinus — Miser;" 
and  hence  we  have  the  English  WRETCH,  which  the  Etymologists 
understand,  who  remind  us  likewise  of1  the  Greek  RAKW/W, 
(PKXHTTW,  Dissector,  Carptor; — Mendax,  &c.)  which  the  Lexico- 
graphers justly  refer  to  RESSO,  (P^<ra-u,  Frango,)  where  we  have  the 
form  RK,  as  in  the  German  RACISM.  The  term  WRETC/I^  might 

be 
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be  expressed  by  a  metaphorical  application  of  any  of  the  terms,  be- 
longing to  this  train  of  ideas,  as  'TheJSroken  up  or  down  personage — 
'  the  personage  zv=ORK.ed  down  or  to  pieces,  the  Vir  miseriis 
'  Fractus — Exagitatus,  ExERc/Vws;'  and  it  would  be  idle  to  select 
a  peculiar  notion  from  this  train  of  kindred  ideas. 

In  the  English  WRACK  and  WRECK,  A  Ship-WRECK,  &c.,  we 
have  the  idea  of  Breaking  to  pieces,  such  as  we  have  seen  in 
A  RESSO,  AREc?iuo,  and  *R.EGnumi,  (Pij<r<rw,  Frango,  rumpo  ; — Vehe- 
menter  Ferio,  Allido,  Pyyvvu,  P^wp,  Frango,)  where  the  breathing 
before  the  RT,  &c.  is  lost.  The  Etymologists  record  under  these 
•English  words  the  French  Farech,  the  Swedish  Wrak,  the  Islandic 
Rek.  The  Sea  WRAK,  with  its  parallel  terms  Frag,  (Dan.)  Vrac, 
(Norman,)  &c.,  may  mean  the  Vile — WRETCHED  plant — Vilior  alga  ; 
or  it  may  belong  to  the  idea  of  Agitation,  and  mean  the  Plant 
Driven  or  Thrown  upon  the  Shore.  The  Etymologists  produce 
the  Belgic  Wraecken,  Rejicere.  The  term  WRACK,  or  RACK, 
To  Torture,  is  nothing  but  another  form  of  these  words,  signi- 
fying "  exERcere,  Agitare,  Infligere."  Lye  has  produced,  under 
WRACK,  "Torquere,"  the  Saxon  Wracan,  bearing  this  sense;  and 
he  has  moreover  added  the  Gothic  terms  Gaurikan,  Ulcisci,  and 
Wrican,  Persequi,  &c.  &c.  The  interpretation  of  WRACK  by 
Torqueo  will  remind  us  of  WRITHE,  WREATH,  and  WREST, 
which  belong  to  the  same  idea  of  Stirring — Turning,  or  whirling 
up  or  about,  &c.  &c.  Torqueo  precisely  corresponds  in  sense 
with  these  words;  and  it  is  explained  in  Robert  Ainsworth,  among 
other  senses,  by  "  To  WRITHE,  or  WREATHE  ;  to  twist. — To 
4t  wind,-  or  whirl  about ; — To  RACK,  torment,  or  torture. — To 
"  WREST,  to  pervert,  to  distort."  WREATH,  in  the  sense  of  a 
Garland,  is  used  in  its  most  gentle  meaning,  To  turn  about;  but 
in  WRITHE,  To  WRITHE  in  Agony,  it  is  applied  in  its  most 
violent  sense,  to  extreme  Agitation  in  Stirring  or  Turning  about. 
Skinner  has  justly  referred  WRATH,  WROTH,  and  its  parallel 

terms, 
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terms  to  WRITHE,  &c. ;  and  1  have  on  a  former  occasion  examined 
the  word  WRATH,  and  compared  it  with  the  Greek  ERETHO, 
ERIS,  ERID-OJ,  &c.  (EgtSu,  E^f,  Ef«Jcj,)  &c.  &c.  We  shall  all 
agree,  that  the  sense  conveyed  by  such  terms  would  be  most 
naturally  derived  from  that  of  Stirring  up — Agitation,  &c.  In 
Hebrew,  DT  IRT,  is  "To  turn  aside,  turn  over;"  and  to  this 
word  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  referred  the  English  Writhe,  Wreath,  a;;-J 
with  a  Qucere  annexed,  the  Latin  Verto.  I  have  shewn,  that 
#=ERTO  means  likewise  to  EARTH  up,  &c.  &c.  In  WREST  we 
see  the  idea  of  violent  Stirring  or  Turning  about,  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  asunder  one  thing  from  another.  The  Etymologists 
refer  us,  under  WREATHE,  WRITH,  to  the  Saxon  Wreothian, 
Obvolvere,  or,  as  sometimes  written,  Wrxthian,  Wrythan,  Torquere, 
Wrida,  (Swedish,)  &c. 

Under  WREST,  they  produce  the  Saxon  Awrestan,  Wr&stan,  In- 
torquere,  the  Belgic   Writseln,   Torquere,  &c. ;    and   from  hence 
they  refer  us  to  Wrench  and  Wring,  where  the  n  is  only  an  or- 
ganical  addition  to  the    C   and   G,   quasi  Wregch,  Wrigg.     The 
English  WRIST  is  referred  by  Skinner  either  to  the  Saxon  WYRST, 
WYRREST,  Carpus,  or  to  the  verb  To  WREST;   "quia  sc.  vis  ilia, 
"  qua    res    extorquemus,  in    Carpo  prsecipue   sita  est,  sed  prius 
"  pnefero."     We   see,   that  WRIST   and  WYRST,  &c.    mean   the 
strong  part,  able  to  WREST.     The  Etymologists,  under  Wrench 
and  Wring,  refer  us  to  the  Saxon  Wringan,  the  Belgic  Wringhen, 
the   Danish    Vrenge,   the   German    Ausringen,  "et    hide    Ringen, 
"  Luctari,  nisi  malles    hoc,"  says    Skinner,    "  a  Ring,  Circulus, 
"  deflectere,  quia  sc.  luctatores  in  corona  seu  Circulo  spegtatorum 
"  vires  experiuntur."     We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Ger- 
man   RiNGen,    "  To    strive,    struggle,   Wrestle"   &c.,    means    to 
WRENCH   about   here   and  there.     Ring,   the  Circle,  means  that 
which  is  Wrung  or   Twisted  round,  in  its  gentler  sense.      Ring, 
Circulus,  has   the    same    relation    to  Wring,   that   WREATH   has 
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to  WRITH.  Ring,  Pulsare,  Tinnire,  denotes  the  action  of  Striking, 
and  the  Noise  belonging  to  the  term  of  violence,  Wring.  Let  us 
mark  the  word  WREST/?,  belonging  to  WREST. 

The  succeeding  word  in  Skinner  to  Wring  is  WRINKLE,  which 
seems  to  belong  directly  to  Wring;  and  thus  the  Wrinkled  counte- 
nance denotes  the  Wrung — Distorted — or  Deformed  countenance. 
Ruga  is  attached  to  the  Element  RG,  under  the  same  train  of  ideas, 
and  denotes  the  Rough — Rugged  Countenance.  The  Etymologists 
refer  us,  under  the  word  Wrinkle,  to  the  Saxon  Wrincle,  the  Belgic 
Wrinckel,  the  German  Runtzel,  &c.  Wrinkle  is  likewise  explained 
by  "  Turbo,  seu  Cochlea  marina,"  which  is  so  called,  "a  testae  Ru- 
"  gositate,"  though  it  is  not  derived  from  Wilk,  as  some  imagine. 
WRONG  is  that,  which  is  Wrung  or  Perverted  from  the  right  course, 
as  the  Etymologists  understand,  who  derive  it  from  the  Saxon  Wrin- 
gan  ;  and  they  produce  likewise  the  Saxon  If  range,  Injuria,  to  which 
we  must  add  Jf'renc,  Fraus,  Dolus,  &c.  While  lam  examining  this 
Saxon  word  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  I  observe  the  Saxon  term  Wrinc, 
sc.  Eagas.  "  Ictus  oculi,"  which  means  the  Wringing  or  Turning 
about  of  the  Eyes.  In  Junius,  WRENCHES  occurs  as  a  term  in 
Chaucer,  which  he  explains  by  "  Deceitful  trickes,  Fraudes,"  &c., 
and  which  Lye  properly  refers  to  the  Saxon  Wrenca.  The  suc- 
ceeding word  in  Junius  is  WRENN,  "  Regulus,  Trochilus,"  which  he 
derives  from  the  Saxon  "  Wra^n,  Lecherous."  In  Saxon,  WRENNA 
is  a  Wren,  and  Wrane,  Libidinosus,  Lascivus,  Wrannes,  Lascivia. 
The  Wren,  the  bird,  may  be  derived  from  Wrane,  Libidinosus,  or 
the  contrary  order  may  have  taken  place.  If  Wrane  be  the  ori- 
ginal, it  may  be  taken  from  the  idea  of  Exciting  or  Stirring  up, 
from  which  this  sense  of  Libido  is  commonly  borrowed.  The 
Wren,  however,  may  belong  to  this  race  of  words,  denoting 
Twisting  or  Turning  about,  precisely  for  the  same  reason,  as  its 
name  in  Greek,  Trochilos,  (T^/AO?,)  belongs  to  Trochos,  (T^o?, 
Rota,)  the  Wheel.  The  English  Wrangle,  Altercari,  I  conceive  to 

be 
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be  quasi  Wraggle;  and  that  it  should  be  classed  with  these  words, 
denoting  Agitation,  &c.  The  Etymologists  produce  under  this 
term  the  English  Wrong,  the  Islandic  Rangur,  Rangligur,  Iniquus  ; 
and  they  remind  us  of  the  Greek  EftESKELein,  (E^<r%6Xe<v,  Cavillari,) 
where  we  see  the  true  form.  In  WRIGGLE  we  have  the  same 
idea  of  Agitation,  though  applied  to  a  different  purpose;  and  here 
we  see  our  Element  ARG.  The  Etymologists  justly  remind  us, 
under  this  word,  of  the  Belgic  Writselen,  Motitare.  In  WRESTLE, 
as  I  before  suggested,  we  again  see  the  same  notion  ;  and  this 
word  is  properly  referred  by  Skinner  and  Junius  to  Wrcestlian, 
Wraxlian,  (Saxon,)  the  Belgic  JVorstelen,  JVrastelen,  Wratselen, 
and  to  the  English  WREST.  In  Saxon,  WRIXL  is  Vicis,  vicissi- 
tude, &c.,  and  WfiixLan,  and  WRIXLWW,  Permutare,  which  sense 
of  change  must  be  referred  to  the  same  notion  of  Agitation,  &c. 
The  Latin  Luctor,  To  WRESTLE,  belongs  to  Lutum,  with  a  similar 
metaphor  of  Stirring  up  the  Dirt,  &c.  In  the  same  column  of 
my  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  WRATH,  Ira, — Vehementia  ; — Ve- 
hemens,  Urgent,  WRJEsran,  Intorquere,  intrudere,  WR^STLWW, 
To  WRESTLE,  &c.  occur,  I  find  likewise  the  terms  Wrast,  Firmus, 
Stabilis,  and  Wrceste,  Firmiter.  These  words  must  all  belong  to 
each  other,  and  this  idea  of  Firmness  and  Stability  must  be  attached 
to  an  action  of  Violence,  as  we  see  it  in  WREST/W^,  WREATH/W^,  &c. 
This  will  be  more  fully  explained,  when  I  examine  its  parallel 
word  REST;  yet  we  cannot  at  present  but  understand,  when  we 
observe  the  term  ARREST,  that  the  idea  of  REST  is  unequivocally 
connected  with  an  act  of  Violence.  The  terms  belonging  to  our 
Element  ART,  which  are  in  the  opening  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dic- 
tionary, where  Wrenc,  &c.  occurs,  relating  to  the  Idea  of  Agitation — 
of  HARROWING  —  Stirring  up  or  about  —  Driving  on  or  about — 
Plaguing,  Persecuting — Destroying,  &c.,  are  the  following ;  the 
Gothic  WRiKaw,  Persequi ;  the  Saxon  WRIG#W,  Tendere,  Conari, 
Niti;  \VR\can,  WREOGan,  Ulcisci ;  WREOT<W,  Crepitare,  Strepitare; 
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,  Instare,  Instigate,  Incitare,  Allicere;  WREG^W, 
Accusare,  Insimulare,  Deferre  ;  WRECOW,  Exercere,  Infligere,  Ulcisci  ; 
WREc<m,  Vindicare,  Exulare  ;  WRATHE,  Vehementer,  Graviter, 
Furiose;  WRATHWO^,  Iratus  animo;  WRATH//C,  Infestus,  vehemen- 
ter  URcens,  WRATH;  under  which  Lye  refers  us  to  WR^ETH, 
WR^ETH/aw,  Munimen,  Ligare,  to  WR^TH,  Ira,  and  the  Gothic 
WRAKGA,  Persecutio  :  This  latter  word  is  next  to  the  Saxon 
WRANG,  Wrong,  Injuriae,  (which  I  consider  to  be  quasi  Wragg, 
Wrogg,}  and  WRAXLWW,  To  WRESTLE.  The  Saxon  Scholar  will 
not  forget  other  words  in  that  Language,  bearing  a  similar  idea, 
as  WuRTH/d«,  Perire,  For-WuRTHjn,  Perire,  &c.  For-WvRcan, 
Perdere,  from  WYRcan,  Operari,  W\RDan,  Corrumpere,  Fcedare, 
Violare,  Infringere.  In  the  same  opening  of  Lye's  Dictionary, 
where  Wrikan,  &c.  occurs,  we  have  terms  belonging  to  our 
Element,  with  a  different  meaning,  as  the  Saxon  WRIG^W,  to 
Rig,  Tegere,  Induere,  Vestire;  WRID^W,  Fruticare,  Germinare, 
Pullulare;  Wreon,  Wryon,  Tegere,  operire  ;  Wratte,  Miraculum  ; 
WRJETTE,  Veratrum,  Helleborus;  the  Gothic  Wraiua,  Curvus, 
and  the  Gothic  WRATOW,  Ire,  Iter  facere.  These  latter  terms 
seem  remote  from  each  other,  and  from  the  race  of  words  which 
I  am  discussing;  but  a  little  consideration  will  unravel  to  us  the 
mystery  in  which  they  are  involved,  and  shew,  that  they  all 
belong  to  our  Element,  under  one  of  its  senses. 

In  the  Gothic  WRATOW,  Ire,  Iter  Facere,  we  see  simply  the 
idea  of  'To  EARTH,  or  Pass  upon  the  EARTH.'  Under  another  form 
of  the  Element,  we  have  the  same  sense  in  the  Greek  ERcnomai, 
(E^o^a*.  Eo,)  as  I  have  before  shewn;  and  in  the  explanatory 
word  IT?/*,  we  see  likewise  our  Radical,  when  the  r  has  disap- 
peared. The  Gothic  Wraiua,  Curvus,  will  remind  us  of  our 
English  term  Wry,  or  Awry,  which  I  consider  with  the  Etymo- 
logists to  be  quasi  WRITH^,  Turned  or  Distorted  out  of  its 
course.  The  Etymologists  likewise  record  the  Greek  Roikos, 
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f,  Curvus,)  and  the  Danish  Vrie,  Inflectere,  Torquere.  The 
Saxon  WRJETTE,  Miraculum,  Mirandum  opus,  seems  to  belong 
directly  to  WREATH,  and  to  mean  'that  which  is  finely  WREATHED 
« — Done  in  fine,  Contortive  devices,'  if  I  may  so  express  it.  If  we 
were  to  say,  that  it  meant '  Finely  WROUGHT  out,'  \ve  should  nearly 
come  to  the  same  point,  as  'WROUGHT  up'  and  'WREATHED  up' 
belong  to  the  same  operation,  and  only  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  peculiar  mode  of  application.  The  passage,  which  Lye 
produces,  is  the  following.  "  Is  thass  middangeard  missenlicum 
"  wisum  gewlitegad  WR^ETTUM  gefnetwad.  Est  hie  orbis  variis 
"  modis  decoratus,  mirandis  operibus  ornatus."  The  term  ge- 
"pRJETwad,  or  FRETTED,  is  drawn  from  the  same  spot,  with 
nearly  the  same  metaphor,  as  WR^ETTE  in  the  sense  of  WREATHED. 
Fretted  belongs  to  the  sense  of  Scratched  or  Stirred  up ;  and 
WREATHED  belongs  to  that  of  Stirred  up  or  about,  or  Turned  up 
or  about.  Perhaps  some  may  imagine,  on  seeing  these  terms 
together,  that  Wrcette  and  Fret  must  be  referred  to  the  same 
Radical  ;  and  if  that  such  be  the  case,  the  form  FRD,  or  /-  ARD, 
must  be  referred  to  our  Element  ARD.  This  must  be  a  subject 
of  future  investigation.  The  Saxon  WR/ETTE,  "  Veratrum,  Hel- 
"  leborus,"  should  be  directly  referred  to  WREATH,  WRITHE, 
'  To  Twist,  or  Contort,'  as  denoting  the  Twisting — or  Contorting 
Drug,  a  very  proper  source  for  the  name  of  so  Drastic  a  Medicine. 
Here  again,  if  WRCETTE  be  referred  to  WROUGHT,  &c.,  we  shall 
come  to  the  same  point,  as  it  will  then  denote  the  Drug,  which 
powerfully  WORKS,  as  we  express  it,  or,  according  to  the  same 
metapho'r,  is  Drastic,  or  powerfully  operative.  It  will  be  instantly 
granted,  that  the  Latin  VERATTWW  is  only  another  form  of  the 
Saxon  WRCETTE.  Some  think,  that  VERATRUM  is  so  called,  "quod 
'  Fires  habeat;"  and  others,  "  quod  mentem  Vertat." 

The   terms-  WREcan,   or    Rzcan,    Enarrare,    Exponere,    and 
"  To  Rig,  Agere,  induere,  vestire,"  as  they  are  to  be 

found 
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found  under  the  form  RG,  shall  be  fully  explained  on  a  future 
occasion.     We  cannot  doubt,   however,  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  fundamental  idea,  existing  in  the  words,  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  whatever  peculiar  turn  of  meaning  these  terms  may 
have   received.     Lye    explains    REcan    by   "  To  Reckon,   Curare, 
"  Solicitus  esse,  I  Reck  not,  I  ne  Reckt  Nihil  Curo ; "    where  we  at 
once  see,  by  the  explanatory  term  Solicitus,  which  is  derived  from 
the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  from  what  source  RECK,  &c. 
may    be    derived.     We   cannot   but  see  too,  how  WRIG^W,  "To 
"  Cover,"  may  be  derived  from   the  idea  of  Stirring  or   Turning 
up,  over,  &c.  &c.,  when  we  consider  its  connexion  with  WREATH, 
'  To  turn  up  or  over,  To  Twist,  wind,  or  wrap  over.'     A  term, 
under  the  same  form  as  WRIG^M,  Tegere,  means  "  Tendere,  con- 
"  tendere,   niti,"   where   we    see   the    idea   of  Excitement.     The 
action  of  Stirring,  Turning  up  or  over,  necessarily  includes  in  it 
the  two  effects  of 'Bringing  or  Drawing  out/  and  of  '  Covering  over ; ' 
and  hence  it  is,   that  Appareo  and  Operio  are  attached   to  each 
other.     The  term  immediately  preceding  Wrigan  is  WRIDCW,  or, 
as  it  is  oftener  written,  WRITH/^W,  "  Fruticare,  germinare,  pullu- 
"  lare,"  which  seems  to  belong  to  WRicarc,  WREATH,  &c.,  and  to 
denote  the  Covering  or  Cloathing  of  trees,  by  the  budding — blossom- 
ing, &c.     The  terms  directly  preceding  WRITHWW,  Fruticare,  &c., 
are  WRITHES,  Fascia,  Velamen,  and   WRITHE,   "To  WRITHE, 
"  Ligare,"  &c.     In  the  Saxon  Wreon,  Wrijon,  "  Tegere,  Operire, 
"  Celare,  Abscondere,  Protegere,"  we  have  the  form  WR,  which 
we  may  consider,  if  we   please,  as   the  simpler  form  of  Wrigan, 
To  Rig,  Tegere,  &c.    Lye  has  justly  referred  us,  under  WR<?O«,  to 
WRIGHT*.     An  adjacent  word  to  the  latter   in   Lye's   Dictionary, 
is  WRIGJV/S,   "  pro  Hragle.   Vestis,  velamentum,"  says  our  Lexi- 
cographer.    The  form  most  consonant  with  the  origin  of  these 
words  is  WRIG//S,  as  derived  from  \\TRican,     Lye  has  justly  re- 
ferred it  to  hRiEgLv,  the  dress  of  Women  called  a  RAIL.     Skinner 

has 
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has  properly  produced  the  Saxon  form  REGL,  where  we  have  the 
intermediate  step;  and  he  has  recorded  likewise  the  Latin  Ralla, 
which  belongs  to  these  terms. 

To  this  race  of  words,  denoting  Stirring  up  —  Scratching 
up,  &c.,  we  must  refer  WRAY,  in  the  compound  jBe=WRAY, 
which  Skinner  explains  by  Detegere,  and  Nathan  Bailey  by  "  To 
"  reveal  or  discover  a  secret;  also  to  Foul  with  ordure ;  "  and  in 
another  article,  by  "  To  Betray,  to  discover."  Remote  as  the 
sense  of  the  word  appears  to  be  from  the  original  meaning,  sup- 
posed in  my  Hypothesis;  yet  even  the  Etymologists  have  con- 
ducted us  to  this  idea.  Skinner  refers  Bewray  to  the  Saxon 
Beivregan,  Wregan,  the  Belgic  Wroeghen,  Accusare,  Prodere,  de- 
ferre ;  and  Lye  gives  us  a  similar  origin,  with  the  following 
explanation  :  "  Turbatse  Vellicantisque  conscientias  stimulis  prodere 
"  seipsum."  We  cannot  but  see,  that  the  sense  of  '  Discovery'  or 
'  Detection/  which  #<?=WRAY  conveys,  is  commonly  connected 
with  an  idea  of  Exagitation — Fellication,  self-compunction,  by 
which  that  'Detection'  is  produced  or  attended,  as  "To  Be= 
"  WRAY  his  own  shame." — "And  not  J3*?-WRAY  thy  treason  with 
"  ablush/'  (Shaksp.}  &'c.  &c.  Thus,  then,  Be-WRAY  means,  in  its 
original  sense,  '  Quasi  Exagitando,  Vellicando,  Urgendo,  &c.  Pro- 
'  dere,  vel  Arguere,'  and  afterwards  '  Prodere,  Detegere,'  in 
general.  I  have  selected  the  term  ARGuere,  "  To  shew,  to 
"  declare, — to  accuse,  reprehend,"  as  precisely  corresponding  with 
the  metaphor  conveyed  by  £<?-WRAY.  I  have  shewn,  that 
ARGUO  belongs  to  our  Radical  ARG,  under  the  same  train  of 
ideas;  and  that  it  is  only  another  form  of  URGCO,  &c. — (URGES— 
ligonibus  arva,)  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  original  action, 
and  the  metaphorical  application.  ARGuere  means  '  Quasi  UR- 
c  GENDO,  Exagitando,  probare,  monstrare,  detegere.' — The  term 
Be=  WRAY  is  said  to  signify  "  To  foul  with  ordure,"  which  does  not 
seem  directly  to  belong  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  which  I  am 

here 
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here  unfolding.  If  the  term  has  really  this  meaning,  we  must 
recur  to  the  original  idea,  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis  ;  namely, 
that  these  words  are  derived  from  the  action  of  Stirring  up  Dirt. 
We  see,  that  Lye  has  used  Turbantis  in  his  explanation  of  the 
word;  and  thus,  if  the  interpretation  of  "Foul  with  ordure" 
should  be  just,  we  might  explain  the  word  Zte-WRAY  by  «  Tur- 
'  bare,  Turpare,  Turbando  Exagitare,  Vellicare, —  Turbando,  et 
'  Exagitando  Prodere.'  Perhaps,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  Pro- 
verb, on  which  this  sense  is  apparently  founded, has  been  mistaken. 
The  proverb  runs  thus:  "It  is  an  ill  bird,  that  Be=\\TRA\s  its 
CE  own  nest;"  which  may  mean  only,  that  it  is  an  ill  bird,  which 
is  so  much  its  own  enemy,  as  to  Discover  or  Betray  its  own  nest, 
'  Mala  est  avis,  quae  quasi  semet  ipsam  Exagitando,  Accusando,  &c. 
'  suum  nidum  Prodit.'  I  believe,  that  the  Proverb  sometimes  runs, 
11  It  is  a  Foul  bird,  which  £<?=WRAYS  its  own  nest;"  where  the 
equivocal  word  Foul  would  contribute  to  affix  the  sense  of 
'  Fouling  with  ordure,'  to  the  term  5*= WRAY. — We  perceive,  in 
the  y  of  WRAY,  that  it  has  been  directly  taken  from  a  word  under 
the  form  ARG. 

Though  WRAY,  considered  by  itself,  agrees  in  its  fundamental 
idea  with  the  race  of  words  which  I  am  now  unfolding ;  yet  the 
combination  of  .B<?=WRAY  does  not  accord  in  its  turn  of  meaning 
with  combinations  apparently  of  the  same  kind,  ax  they  are  ex- 
plained by  our  Lexicographers.  The  Saxon  Bewregan,  recorded 
by  Skinner,  I  do  not  find  in  Lye's  Dictionary ;  though  he  pro- 
duces the  compound  Be=l¥reon,  which  he  explains  by  "  Operire, 
"  Tegere,"  where  we  have  a  sense  opposite  to  that  conveyed 
by  J3e=WRAY.  The  compound  Be-Wreon  has  the  same  sense  as 
the  simple  term  Wreon,  Wryon,  "Tegere,  Operire;"  and  this  will 
shew  us,  that  £<?-WRAY  is  not  a  compound,  in  which  the  Be  has 
a  negative  sense,  quasi  'To  Un — or  D/'s-Cover,'  as  some  might 
naturally  suppose.  This  sense  has  been  obtained,  we  see,  by  a 

very 
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very  different   process — The  action    of   Covering,  I  must  again 
observe,    is    inseparably   connected   with    that   of  Stirring  up  or 
about — Turning   up  —  about    or    over;     and    perhaps    the    Saxon 
Scholar  may  discover,  that  Be=WREon  at  once  means  Aperire  and 
Operire,  or  Eruere  and  Obruere.     The  term  WREOW  has,  according 
to  the  confession   of  the  Etymologists,  &c.,  this    double   sense. 
Though    Lye   in   his   Saxon   Dictionary  assigns  only  to  WREOJI 
the   sense  of  "  Tegere,    Operire,"    &c. ;    yet,    in   his    Edition   of 
Junius,    under    "  WRIE,   WRI^TZ,    Tegere,  Velare,"   we   have    as 
parallels,    "WREow,    Wryon,   fFrigan.    item  Prodere"    where    we 
see  the  other  sense  Prodere,  as  well  as  Tegere.     Thus,  then,  we 
may  safely  explain  WREOW  by  Eruere,  Vertere,  Eruendo,  vel  Pro- 
dere vel  Tegere,     In  Scotch,  the  term  WRIE  signifies  at  once  "  To 
"  Twist,"  and  "  To  Cover,  to  conceal,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains 
it,  though  he  has  placed  the  word  with  these  senses  in  separate 
articles.     Thus  we  see,  that  the  Saxon  W&eon  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  our  English  '  To  WRY,  or  AWRY,'  if  I  may  so  say,  'To  Turn, 
'  or    Pervert,   Eruere,  vel   Vertere ; '    and    Dr.  Jamieson  has  ac- 
cordingly an  article,  Be-WRY,  which  he  explains  by  <c  To  Per- 
"  Vert,  or  Distort."      In  "VEER  round,"  ViRer,  (Fr.)    En-ViRon, 
En-ViRonner,(Fr.)  we  see  the  same  idea  of  Turning  or  WRving, 
if  I  may  so  say.     Let  us  mark   the  WRy  and  the  VER,   corre- 
sponding with  each  other;     and  again,  in  another  state,  VERTO 
and    WREATH.     The   term  adjacent   to  this   Latin    word   VERGO 
probably  only  means   '  To  Turn  or  Bend — downwards  ; '    and  in 
VERGE — the  VERGE  of  a  Court,  we  have  the  En-ViRons.     In  some 
tenses  of  Be=\VReon,  the  form  ARG  is  assumed,  as  Be-WREOcen, 
Be-WRicen,  Be-\\TROGen,  Tectus;  £^=WRUGE,  Protexisti. 

In  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  the  term  Enrone  occurs, 
and  seems  to  mean  the  same  as  '  Unsheath.' 

'  Thus  I  Enrone  mic  unlace;  go  tliou  shethe, 
"  I  '11  potte  ytt  nc  van  jdiicc-,  tyll  ytte  ys  syckc  wythe  deathc."       (Ella,  y.  660.) 

4  i  Dean 
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Dean  Milles  imagines,  that  Enrone  is  "  perhaps  Enwryne,  from 
"  IFreon,  To  Display,  Draw  out."  Here,  we  see,  Dean  Milles  has 
given  the  same  sense  to  \VRCOH,  Prodere,  "  To  Display,"  which 
I  have  supposed ;  and  in  the  phrase  Draw  out,  corresponding  in 
sense  with  Eruere,  he  has  brought  us  to  the  metaphorical  appli- 
cation, which  my  Hypothesis  supposes.  With  these  two  senses, 
annexed  to  the  term  WREOTZ,  of  Prodere  and  Tegere,  we  cannot  well 
decide,  which  of  these  senses  is  applied  in  En-Rhone  and  En-JPryne, 
if  these  words  signify  to  Unsheath.  The  words  may  denote  what 
Dean  Milles  supposes,  or  the  En  may  be  negative,  and  the 
meaning  may  be  'l/n-Cover,'  or  '£/# -Sheath.' 

In  the  same  Poems,  the  term  T=WRINDE  is  considered 
to  mean  in  three  passages  Hid  or  Covered;  yet  in  two  other 
passages,  T-WRINDE  and  T-WREENE  unequivocally  mean  Dis- 
closed. The  term  T-WREEN  signifies,  likewise,  in  two  passages, 
Covered;  but  the  words  £^-WREEN,  .B£-WRYNE,  &c.  mean,  in 
a  variety  of  passages,  "Express,  declare,  display."  In  one  place, 
T*=WRYNDE,  Covered,  seems  to  mean  the  same  as  ^W-VIRONED. 

"  Or  bee  the  erthe  with  lyghte  or  merke  Y-WRYNDE.     (Si.  of  W.  C.  jf.S4.) 

In  another  place,  T-WRYNDE  seems  to  signify  Kept  off,  or,  as 
explained  under  the  original  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  the 
word,  Cast  out — off" — or  azvay,  just  as  Expello  signifies  to  Cast 
out — or  'away; — and  as  the  kindred  term  ERUO,  (E^UO,  Traho, 
Custodio,  Vito,)  denotes  at  once  'To  Draw  out,  or  Cast  out  or 
'  off, — To  Keep  off,  from,'  &c.  The  term  Eruere,  '  To  Rout  out,' 
has  the  same  idea,  though  it  expresses  the  sense  in  a  stronger 
manner.  In  the  Song  of  the  Minstrels,  the  prudent  damsel  says 
to  her  Lover, 

"  But  manne,  hcemostc  bee  YWRYNDE, 
"  Tylle  syr  preeste  make  on  of  two." 

Thus,  then,  if  such"  senses  should  be  readily  annexed  to  the  terms 
which  I  have  produced,  and  if  B^-WRAY  does  indeed  signify 

"To 
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"To  Befoul,"  their  force  and  spirit  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner.  "  To  Cast,  Throw,  Draw,  Turn  up,  out, 
"  off,  away,  aside,  over,  about,  &c. ;  as  the  Dirt  of  the  Earth,  &c. 
"  i.  To  Bedaub,  to  Befoul,  Bespatter.  2.  To  Cast,  Throw  up, 
"  out,  &c.,  so  as  '  To  Produce,  Bring  forth,  Display,  Betray,' 
"  &c.  &c.  3.  To  Cast,  Turn,  or  Throw  about,  or  over,  so  as 
"  c  To  Cover,  Conceal,'  &c.  4.  To  Cast  off,  out,  away,  &c.,  so 
"  as  c  To  Keep  off,  Separate,'  &c.  5.  To  Turn  up,  over,  or  round 
"  about,  so  as  '  To  encompass  or  En-ViRon.'  To  Turn  aside, 
"  To  make  WRY  or  aWRY."  I  have  applied  considerable  dili- 
gence in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  various  meanings,  which  are 
annexed  to  these  words,  as  they  have  caused  great  difficulty  and 
embarrassment.  It  is  for  want  of  such  arranged  explanations, 
that  all  our  difficulties  in  Language  have  arisen. 

In  Junius,  we  have  the  term  WROOTE,  which  he  explains  by 
<c  Suffodere,  vel  subigere  humum  Rostro,  Humum  Rostro  Vertere 
*'  instar  suis,"  and  which  he  properly  refers  to  Root,  Radix, 
and  to  Root,  "To  Root  as  swine  do,"  to  the  Saxon  Wrotan, 
Subigere,  to  the  Belgic  Wroeten;  and  Lye  likewise  records  the 
Islandic  Rota.  We  perceive,  that  ARooT, /RADIX, — ROOT  up,  or 
ARouT  up,  all  belong  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the  preceding 
column  of  Junius  is  our  familiar  word  WRITE,  which,  we  shall 
instantly  agree,  originally  signified  'To  WROOTE,  ARooT —  or 
'  Scratch  up  a  surface,  as  some  Etymologists  acknowledge.  We 
know,  that  Exaro,  To  WRITE,  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of 
Turning  up,  or  Ploughing  up  the  Ground.  I  shall  shew  in  a 
future  Volume,  and  the  Etymologists  allow  the  coincidence,  that 
the  Greek  Grafo,  (r^u,  Scribo,)  and  the  Latin  Scribo,  belong 
to  Grave — EnGrave—Graban,  (Goth.  Fodere.)  Under  WRITE, 
the  Etymologists  refer  us  to  the  parallel  terms  in  other  Lan- 
guages, as  the  Saxon  Awritan,  Writan,  the  Gothic  Wruta,  and  the 
Islandic  and  Runic  Rita ;  and  though  some  refer  these  words 

to 
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to  PIJTOI/,  Dictum,  yet  Skinner  justly  observes,  "Mallem  deducere 
"  ab  A.S.  Wrotan,  Belg.  Wroeten,  Terram  SufFodere,  Versare,  fere 
"  ut  Lat.  Exarare,  ab  Arando ;  qui  enim  scribit  chartam  quasi 
"  Aral  et  Fodit."  Rosrrum  is  the  Roarer  up;  and  accordingly 
we  find,  that  the  preceding  term  to  WROTCW,  "To Root,  Subigere, 
"  Rostro  versare,"  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  is  WROT,  "  Ele- 
"  phantis  Promuscis."  Again,  we  mark  the  explanatory  term 
VERsare,  or  VERrere,  belonging  to  these  words,  as  I  have  had 
perpetual  occasion  to  observe.  In  the  same  opening  of  Lye's 
Dictionary,  where  these  words  are  found,  are  the  following,  be- 
longing to  our  Element,  WRYHTA,  A  WRIGHT,  Opifex,  i.  q. 
WYRHTA,  WROHT,  Accusatio,  (Sax.)  WROHS,  (Goth.)  Accusatio  ; 
WROHJCW,  (Goth.)  Accusare  ;  WRITS,  (Goth.)  Litera;  VROT, 
Proboscis;  WRITHE,  To  WREATH  ;  WRIXL,  Vicis,  Vicissitudo, 
Alternatio,  reciprocatio ;  WmxLan,  Permutare,  &c.,  which  I  have 
before  produced.  In  the  same  opening  I  find  WRITH,  Uncia, 
which  belongs  to  WRITHA,  Lorum,  and  WRiTH/a«,  "To WREATH, 
"  or  Confine,  Ligare,"  &c.,  as  Uncia  belongs  to  a  race  signifying 
to  Confine,  Uncus,  Hank,  &c.,  whatever  be  the  precise  idea  from 
which  these  terms  are  derived.  In  the  same  column  I  find  the 
Gothic  WRITHWS,  Grex;  and  we  have  likewise  the  Saxon  WR^TH, 
Grex,  which  perhaps  directly  belong  to  the  idea  annexed  to 
WR^TH,  WREATH,  Ligamentum,  Fascia;  as  a  set  of  animals 
WREATHED  or  Confined  together  in  one  spot,  company,  &c.  They 
may  belong  however  to  HERD,  and  may  be  derived  from  the  idea 
of  Spoil  or  Plunder.  The  HERos-Man  might  be  the  Plunderer, 
and  afterwards  the  Keeper  of  Cattle,  and  then  a  Keeper  in 
general.  In  the  same  page  of  Lye's  Dictionary  with  HERG/^, 
To  Harrow,  Vastare,  we  have  "  HERGE,  Turma; — Prcedatores — 
"  Depopulatio."  The  Saxon  HERD,  "HERD,  Grex,  Armentum,"  is 
in  the  same  column  with  HERE,  Exercitus,  Turma,  Cohors.  Hence 
we  have  HERR,  Master,  (Germ.)  UERUS,  originally  denoting,  as 

I  imagine, 
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I  imagine,  the  HARROWS,  Plunderer.  On  this  derivation  I  finally 
repose,  as  on  such  an  Hypothesis  we  shall  find  every  thing  uniform 
and  consistent*. 


*  Though  the  form  of  the  Element  "RT,  &c.  v-4RT,  &c.  &c.  is  now  the  peculiar 
object  of  my  discussion,  yet  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  understand  the  mode,  in  which 
the  forms  AR  and  v-*R  are  related  to  these,  and  how  indissolubly  they  are  entangled 
with  each  other  in  their  points  of  union.  We  shall  from  hence  see,  how  the  forms 
t,  b,  &c.  j  »R,  *RT,  &c.,  or  VR,  BR,  Sec.  VRT,  &c.  BRT,  &c.,  are  connected  likewise 
with  our  Element  AR,  *RT,  &c.;  though,  when  once  generated,  they  may  he  con- 
sidered as  constituting  distinct  Radicals,  and  they  will  be  accordingly  fully  unfolded 
in  a  separate  Work.  As  these  forms  do  not  belong  to  the  general  tenor  of  these 
discussions,  they  will  be  examined  in  a  separate  Note.  Among  the  terms  in  Latin, 
in  which  VER  appears,  as  constituting  the  word,  or  beginning  it,  which  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Element  AR,  r-*R,  under  the  train  of  ideas  now  unfolding,  which 
VERRO  may  justly  represent,  are  VER,  VERCC;-,  V Euetrum,  VER?/,  VERVCX,  VERRCS, 
VERRMCC«,  VERBMncfl,  VEH/O,  VERgo,  VERW/S,  VERpa,  or  VER/JMS,  VER&er,  VERMS. 
The  VER,  v-En,  EAR,  EER,  (E«?,  Ver,  H?,  Ver;  Diluculum,)  belong  to  the  idea  of 
Stirring  up,  Raising  or  Rising  up,  for  a  similar  reason,  as  the  Spring  Time  conveys 
the  sense  of  Rising  or  Springing  up.  The  term  EER,  (Hg,  Diluculum,)  means  the 
Morning,  from  the  same  idea  of  Rising;  and  hence  we  have  AUR=ORA.  The  Ele- 
ment *R  is  doubled  to  express  the  idea  more  strongly,  as  in  OR=OORO,  (o^ut  Con- 
cito.)  The  simpler  form  is  seen  in  ORO,  (o$»,)  which  is  nothing  but  '  To  ERA,'  (£{<*,) 
'  To  Stir  up  the  ERA,  Anare,'  &.c.  &c.  The  OR,  in  ORzor,  belongs  to  the  same  idea ; 
and  perhaps  we  may  imagine,  that  it  has  assumed  the  Passive  form  OR-!OR,  from  having 
the  Element  doubled.  In  VEH-BERO  we  have  quasi  VER-\TER,  or  VERRO-VERRO,  for 
the  same  reason  of  adding  to  the  force  of  the  idea  expressed.  VERRCS,  the  Boar  Pig, 
is  the  animal,  "  qui  terrain  VERRIT,"  as  the  Etymologists  suppose;  BOAR  is  only 
another  form  of  VERRCS,  where  we  have  the  Element  BR.  The  VER,  in  VER/J«T, 
Vznetriim,  and  VER//,  has  a  similar  idea,  and  means  "  Id  quod  VERRiY,  Fodit,"  Sac. 
VEReor,  To  be  in  Fear,  is  quasi  VERRO;-.  Fear  is  only  another  form  of  VEReor. 
We  see  how  FEAR  connects  itself  with  pRel.  The  FERRC<,  the  Scratcher  up  of  the 
Ground,  attaches  itself  directly  to  Fnet,  as  the  w-VERRa  does  to  VERRO.  We  here 
see,  how  the  Element  AR  passes  from  VR  into  BR,  FR,  and  how  the  T  is  added  under 
the  form  FR,  so  as  to  become  FRT,  as  it  is  added  to  *R,  so  as  to  become  *RT. 
All  this  is  done  without  error  and  confusion  ;  and  we  see,  moreover,  at  once  the 
general  relation,  existing  between  all  these  forms,  clear  and  distinct,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  relation,  by  which  the  words  under  each  form  are  more  particularly  attached 
to  each  other. 

The  VERRMCO,  the  Wart,  VERRMCOSMS,  "  Full  of  Warts,  tumps,  or  hillocks,"  &c., 
arc  acknowledged  to  belong  to  VERRO,  and  to  mean  the  Terra,  quae  sursum  VERRjVwr. 
The  corresponding  term  WART,  with  its  parallels  Weart,  Wurtze,  Weer,  (Sax.  Germ. 

Belg.) 
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Belg.)  &c.,  attaches  itself  to  words  of  the  same  idea  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects.     In 
Scotch,  WART  or  WARD  means  "A  tumulus  or  mound  thrown  up  on  high  ground, 
"  in    the  Orkney   and  Shetland  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying   intelligence." 
Here  we  have  the  Tumulus  or  Tump  of  EARTH,  corresponding  with  the  interpretation 
of  I'errucosus;  and  in  the  phrase  Thrown  up,  we  have  the  very  metaphor,  from  which 
I  have    supposed  the  term  to  be  derived.     The  idea  of  the   Crawling  or  Creeping 
animal,  as  VER-WIIS,  I  find  to  be  commonly  derived  from  the  idea  of  Scratching  up  the 
Ground.     I  shall  prove,  that  Creep  belongs  to  Scrape,  Sic.  Sic. ;    and  we  have  seen, 
that  ARfl/w,  the  Spider,  and  Aftaitar,  To  Scratch,  are  connected  with  each  other  for 
the  same  reason.     The  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  v-ER-mis  to  ER-/JO,  (E?n,) 
Repo.     I  have  some  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  form  ARM,  ARP,  Sic.,  or  *R»i,  ARp, 
&c.,  is  connected  with  *R,  just  as  MIT,  Stc.  ARf,  Sac.  is  with  *R;   and  that  from  hence 
we  have  the  form  RP,  as  we  have  that  of  RT.     Thus  we  see,  how  Repo  is  connected 
with  Erpo,  (E^iru.)     This,  however,  is  a  point  of  Hypothesis ;  and  the  Element  RM, 
RP,  Sic.,  when  once  existing,  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  Element,  just  as  RT  is. 
To   Vermis  belongs   Worm,  with  its  parallels   Wyrm,  (Sax.)    Orm,  (Dan.)  Sic.     Hence 
our  name  ORME  is  derived.     We  see,  in  VER/>«,  the  form  ''Up.     In  the  English  term 
WAR/J,  and  its  parallels  WER/CM,  (Germ.)  "To  throw,  cast  or  fling  a  thing  some- 
"  whither,"  as   my   Lexicographer  explains   it,  we   have    the    idea   of  Stirring  up — 
VERRenJi,  supposed    in  my    Hypothesis;    but  in  the   Mould-W ARp,  Animal,    quod 
Terram   in  tumulos  VERR*Y,   we   are   brought  to  the  very  action.     In  considering 
the  terms  WREOH,  WRIE,  and   its  parallels,  VRIE,  (Danish,)  Inflectere,  Torquere, 
we  cannot  but  note  other  Latin  terms,  belonging  to  the  Element  v-AR,  as  ViERe, 
"  To   bind  with  Twigs,  To   hoop,"  8cc.,  which  means,   we   see,  "  To  Turn   about, 
"  or  round,  to  Wind  round  with  twigs,"  Sic.     Victor,  Vietus,  arc  supposed   to  be  de- 
rived from  this  word,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Language.     When  Vietus  is  applied  to 
a  Person  "  Bowing  or  stooping  with  age,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  "  Vetus, 
"  Vietus,  Veternus,"  we  cannot  but  mark,  how  this  term  connects  itself  with  Fetus,  Sic. ; 
and  thus  we  see,  how  by  the  most  natural  process  words,  which  appear  most  unlike,  may 
belong  to  each  other.     This  however  must  be  more  fully  examined  in  a  future  Work. 
We  see,   likewise,   how    the    Latin  VARUS,  which   means  in   one  sense   'Crooked,' 
and  in  another  '  Various,'  Sic.,  belongs  to  WRIE,  VRIE,  Sic.,  and  how  this  brings  us  to 
VARI'WS,  VARZO,  VARIOUS,  Sic.  Sic.     The  Latin  VAniare  means  nothing  but  To  Stir 
about,  To  Scratch  about  here  and    there;    and    hence   it  is  applied   to   Scratches  — 
Marks,  Specks,  commonly   of  a  foul  kind,  as  VAR/,  "  Pits,  or  marks,  made  by  the 
"  small-pox  or    measles."     VARIO  is   explained    in   the  first  sense  by  R.  Ainsworth, 
"  To  Draw  with,  or  be  of,  divers  colours;    to  mix,  to  Streak;"  where,  in  the  terms 
Draw  and  Streak — To  Draw  Streaks,  we  are  brought  to  the  original  idea  of  Scratching 
upon  a  Surface.     Let  us  mark  the  term  Divers,  which  will  shew  how  VER-^O,  sus, 
VARZO,. coincide  in  idea  with  each  other,  as  they,  in  fact,  both  mean  '  To  Turn  up  or 
'  about — here   and   there.'     From    the  phrase  Variare  Virgis,  we  might  conjecture, 
that  the  ViR-ga  was  related  to  VARI'O,  as  denoting  the  Streak — Line,  and  hence  the 
Rod.     I  have   before  supposed,   that  t>-lRGA  belongs  to  the  EARTH,  as   denoting 
the  appropriate  Spot  of  Ground.     Perhaps  the  Reader  may  imagine,  that  when  we 

have 
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have  brought  a  term  to  the  Spot,  from  which  it  is  originally  taken,  the  purposes  of 
Etymology  are  performed,  and  that  any  further  attempt  to  adjust  its  origin  is  an 
unnecessary  minuteness.  Still,  however,  as  I  am  desirous  to  attain  as  much  precision 
as  the  case  will  admit,  I  have  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Reader  this 
idea. — R.  Ainsworth  explains  ViRga,  in  one  sense,  by  a  "  Streak,"  which  brings  us, 
\ve  see,  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  VARIO.  When  f'irga  relates  to  a  Piece  or  Measure 
of  Land,  it  is  in  the  same  sense,  as  when  we  talk  of  a  Strip  of  Land,  which  belongs  to 
the  Stripe,  the  Stroke  or  Streak.  I  shall  shew,  that  Rod  belongs  to  Radius,  the 
Streak,  or  Stripe,  for  the  same  reason;  and  that  from  hence  we  have  Rood,  the  Stripe 
of  Land. 

While  I  am  examining  this  word  ViR-ga,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  VIR,  VIRCO,  ViRtdis, 
ViRago,  ViRgo,  VIRCS,  VIR «*,  where  the  VIR  in  these  words  contains  the  same  funda- 
mental idea.  The  sense  of  Power  and  Strength  is  derived  originally,  as  I  imagine, 
from  the  Metaphor  of  Stirring  up  with  force  and  violence.  Hence  we  have  the 
Strong  man — Person — and  Strength  in  general,  VIR,  VIRIW,  Vizes.  What  is  Green 
and  Flourishing  means  only  what  is  Lusty  and  Strong;  and  hence  we  have  VIRCO, 
ViRidis.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  ViReo,  in  one  sense,  "To  be  lusty  and  Strong." 
The  ViRgo  belongs  to  Vinago,  and  to  VIR;  and  in  Celtic  these  words  appear  under 
the  form  GLf-R,  as  Gur,  Gureg,  .Man,  Woman,  &c.;  and  sometimes  we  have  the  form 
FR,  as  Fear,  Frag.  Hence  we  have  the  Teutonic  Frau,  in  the  simpler  state,  as  Vira. 
We  cannot  but  see,  how  VIR/M.S  belongs  to  Vir,  Sec.;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  t-lKtus, 
r-lRTM*,  and  ARefe,  ARETC,  (A?IT»,)  denote  the  Quality  of  any  thing,  as  attached  to  the 
Stirred  up  or  Cultivated  ERA,  (Eja,)  or  EARTH. 

The  Latin  VERMS  belongs  to  such  terms  as  the  German  W*AHR,"True,  certain,  sure," 
as  I  before  observed,  which  connects  itself  with  the  race  of  words  denoting  Defence — 
Security,  &c.  &c.,  under  the  forms  WR,  WRrf,  WRw,  &c.  *R,  *Rrf,  "Rn,  .Sic.,  as 
«WARE,  WAR^,  WARHCM,  WARR«H<,  WARH,  WAR£/,  g-\]\nd,  Sac.  &c.,  produced 
in  a  former  page,  (55.)  I  have  supposed,  that  all  these  words  belong  to  the  EARiA,  as 
the  peculiar  and  appropriate  spot,  Enclosed  for  the  purpose  of  Protection  and  Defence. 
Perhaps,  however,  these  terms  for  Defence  may  be  derived  from  actions  of  Violence, 
under  the  idea  of  Driving  away — off",  Routing,  &c.  &c.,  and  may  therefore  belong  to  the 
ERA,  EAR-{/>,  EARTH,  considered  as  in  a  state  of  Agitation,  in  the  sense  of  'To 
'  HARROW — To  HARRY,  IlERGzan,  Vastare,  Spoliare,  Friedas  agere,'  &c.  I  must 
own,  that  on  the  maturest  deliberation  I  am  inclined  to  this  idea :  yet  I  have  justly 
arranged  these  words,  denoting  Security,  in  a  separate  portion  of  my  Work,  as 
generally  representing  a  vein  of  meaning,  in  which  no  idea  of  Violent  action  or 
Agitation  was  manifest.  If  this  idea  should  be  just,  we  see  how  VERMS,  What  is 
True — Sure — or  Secure,  may  belong  to  such  terms  which  express  Violent  actions, 
Driving  off"- — Sleeping  off,  or  Away,  &,c.,  as  VERRO.  We  shall  perceive,  under  this 
notion,  how  W A  R^,  WARC?,  &c.  agree  in  sense  with  the  race  now  under  discussion, 
•with  which  they  seem  to  be  altogether  entangled.  In  the  phrases  "  To  WARM  a  per- 
"  son  off  your  Land" — "To  WAR^  off  a  blow,"  we  see  how  the  sense  of  Driving  off" 
is  connected  with  that  of  Defence.  The  very  term  Defendo  means  in  the  first  sense,  as 
II.  Ainsworth  explains  it,  "  To  Strike,  or  Keep  off,  OK^,  or  away;  "  and  in  another  sense 

we 
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we  have,  "To  avouch  a  thing,  to  maintain  and  stand  to  it;"  from  whence  we  see  how 
we  pass  at  once  to  the  sense  of  VERII.S,  To  aVER,  or  Avouch  as  True. 

This  union  of  ideas  between  Defence  and  Driving  away  is  perpetual,  and  it  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  terms  belonging  to  the  race  of  words  now 
before  us.  Thus,  WiLKgan  is  '  Defendere,'  and  likewise  '  Prohibere,  Arccre;'  and 
WERgeaw  means  '  Maledicere,'  where  we  see  the  violent  sense  of  Driving  away. 
Let  us  mark  the  term  ARcere,  another  of  these  words. — The  term  between  WJER, 
the  Wear,  and  WJEROB,  Tueri,  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  is  WJEK,  War,  Bellum ;  and  in 
the  same  column  we  have  WJER,  WARY,  and  WJER,  Virt  and  W;ER,  Capitis 
redemptio.  We  shall  now  see  how  WJER,  belonging  to  the  Latin  VIR,  and  WAR, 
Bellum,  are  attached  to  the  same  idea,  and  mean  the  HARRow/ng  and  HARROKW. 
Wi  know,  that  WAR  and  GUERRE  have  passed  into  each  other,  as  VIR,  WER,  and 
GUR,  &c.  (Celt.)  have  done.  In  Dr.  Jamieson's  Scotch  Dictionary,  we  have  WER, 
WERE, To  Defend,  to  Guard;  WERE  =Wall,  A  Defence;  WER,  WAR,  Aware,  IVary ; 
and  in  the  same  opening  of  his  Dictionary  we  have  WERt?j'e,  The  feeblest  bird  in 
a  nest;  WERE,  WER,  &c.  Doubt,  hesitation,  Apprehension,  Fear;  and  WERE,  WER, 
&c.  WAR;  and  To  WERY,  WERRY,&C.  "To  Strangle,— To  WORRY;"  WERY,  Cross, 
Vexatious,&c. ;  where  the  same  fundamental  idea  exists.  The  sense  of  Doubt — Fear,  is 
derived  from  the  idea  of  being  Agitated — WORRIED,  &c.;  and  the  Etymologists  have 
accordingly  seen,  that  it  has  some  relation  to  War.  Let  us  mark  the  term  WORRY, 
belonging  to  these  words.  Dr.  Jamieson  seems  unconscious  of  the  aflinity  of  these 
Scotch  words  to  each  other,  and  appears  to  have  referred  each  of  them  to.  different 
origins.  In  the  same  opening  we  have  WER&,  To  Ache,  and  WKH&,  To  WoR/t. 
To  WERE,  signifying  Doubt,  Apprehension,  belongs  the  compound  Den=WERE  in 
old  English.  It  occurs  in  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  and  from  its  manifest  sense  is 
justly  explained  by  Chatterton,  "  Doubt — Tremour."  WERRY,  To  Strangle,  appears 
again  in  Scotch  under  the  form  WYRRIE  ;  and  in  the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary,  where  this  last  word  occurs,  we  have  WIR,  An  Arrow;  where  let  us 
mark  ARRO&S,  belonging  to  the  same  idea  of  a  Violent  action,  with  motion  and  noise; 
To  WYR,  To  sling  down — WYROC&,  a  sort  of  corn  in  the  foot;  i.e.  the  Annoyer, 
WiRRY-Coro,  a  Bug  Bear — WYRRY-//CW,  applied  to  the  idea  of  a  Destructive  creature. 
Let  us  here  remember  our  term  WHUR,  "The  fluttering  of  Partridges  and  Pheasants, 
"  as  they  rise,"  says  N.  Bailey;  who  produces,  in  the  succeeding  article,  "  WHUR,  To 
"snarl  as  a  Dog  does."  The  WaDKBing  Pheasant  will  shew  us,  that  WYR,  the 
ARROK>,  conveys  the  idea  of  Noise— with  that  of  Violent  Agitation. — These  terms  will 
sufficiently  shew  the  fundamental  idea  annexed  to  the  Element  WR,  and  will  lead  us 
to  conclude,  I  imagine,  that  the  words  for  Defence  arc  involved  in  the  same  notion. 
But  the  Etymologists  themselves  have  directly  brought  us  to  this  idea.  Dr.  Jamieson, 
under  "  To  WER,  &c.,  To  Defend,  to  Guard,"  produces  a  long  list  of  the  acknow- 
ledged parallel  terms,  JVaerian,  &c.  (Sax.)  &c.  8tc.— Moes  G.  "  WAR-;;'*™.  To  Forbid  ;" 
and  he  adds  "  Ihre  has  observed,  that,  in  most  Languages,  '  these  two  ideas  of  Pro/ii- 
"  '  bition  and  Defence  have  been  conjoined,  the  same  words  being  used  for  expressing 
"  '  both.'  And  indeed,  what  is  a  Prohibition  but  the  Defence  of  some  object  in  a 
articular  way  ;  by  the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  him  who  claims  a  right  to 
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*'  forbid  the  use  of  it  to  others ;  the  Prohibition  being  generally  enforced  by  a 
"certain  penalty?  Hence  WARD,  Custodia,  GUARD." — We  shall  now  understand, 
how  such  terms  as  the  Greek  ERKOS,  (Ejxo?,  Septum,)  ERUKO,  (EJKXU,  Inhibeo,)  EIEGO, 
(E.jyw,  Include,)  ERETMO,  (E^u,  Inhibeo,)  AREGO,  (A^V^U,  Auxilior,)  ARKEO,  (A?»tu, 
Propulso,  Auxilior,)  &c.,  in  which  latter  word  we  see  the  idea  of  Driving  off,  connect 
themselves  with  the  terms  of  Violence,  EREIKO,  (Zpixu,  Frango,)  ERIKO,  (£{««, 
Frango,)  EREIDO, (£{«&;,  Ingruo,)  &.C.&C.,  which  are  produced  in  former  parts  of  this 
Work,  (p.  70,  Sec. — 595,  &c.) — Though  all  this  is,  I  imagine,  justly  conceived  as  to 
the  original  idea  annexed  to  these  words ;  yet  we  know,  that  many  of  them  after- 
wards signified  an  Enclosure,  simply,  without  any  reference  to  their  primitive 
notion ;  and  therefore  they  have  been  justly  examined  in  a  separate  portion  of  my 
Work. 

In  Lye,  we  have  in  different  articles,  succeeding  each  other,  WERiaw,  WER/grtM,  De- 
fendere;  WERI'OH,  i. q.  WARI'OTJ,  Cavere;  WER/HM,  To  WEARY,  Fatigare,  Conterere, 
which,  we  see,  have  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  some  action  more  or  less  Violent,  of 
Annoying,  Destroying,  &c.  &c.  We  here  perceive  the  origin  of  our  word  WEARY, 
whose  primitive  idea  is  well  expressed  by  Conterere.  I  shall  shew,  that  Tero  belongs  to 
Terra,  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  sense  of  WER/WM,  Gerere,  we  see  the  origin  of  our 
term  WEAR,  the  primitive  idea  of  which  appears  in  the  phrase  "To  WEAR  and 
"  Tear."  We  know,  that  WEAR  sometimes  signifies,  in  a  simple  sense,  Gerere — 'To 
'WEAR  cloaths;'  yet,  in  the  passive  signification,  when  we  -talk  of  "  Cloaths 
"  WORN  out,"  we  again  see  the  original  notion.  Thus  we  see,  that  "To  WEARY 
"  a  person,"  is  nothing  but  "  To  WEAR  or  Tear  him ; "  and  thus  the  Commentators  on 
Shakespeare  need  not  disturb  themselves  with  efforts  at  emendation,  as  they  call  it, 
when  they  change  Wearing  into  Wearying,  as  in  thefollowing  passage;  "  WEARING  thy 
"hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise."  The  Etymologists  understand  the  union  of  WEAR 
and  WEARY.  While  I  am  examining  these  words  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  I  cast  my  eyes 
on  WERSE,  WERST,  WORSE,  WORST,  which,  as  we  see,  belong  to  the  same  idea. 
In  the  phrase  'To  be  WORSTED  in  a  battle,'  &c.  we  see  the  original  idea  of  being 
ROUTED,  &.c.  The  word  then  passes  into  the  sense  of  the  Vile  object,  WIRESTA, 
WORST,  Pessimus,  8cc. ;  and  hence  we  have  the  WORSTED  Stocking,  as  applied  to 
the  Stocking  with  the  Vile,  Coarse  Thread.  The  Etymologists  derive  it  from 
JJ  nrsted,  a  Town  in  Norfolk.  I  find  in  the  same  column  of  Junius,  with  IVorse,  the 
term  WORRY,  Vexare,  where  we  unequivocally  see  the  original  idea  annexed  to  these 
words;  and  WORT,  Mustea  cerevisia.  Next  to  WERST,  Worst,  in  Lye's  Saxon 
Dictionary,  we  have,  in  separate  Articles,  WERT,  Mustum,  and  WERTS,  WORTS, 
Herba.— The  term  WORT,  Herba,  with  its  parallels,  /Fy/7,&c.  (Sax.)  Urt,  Ort,  (Dan. 
and  Swcd.)  WURZC/,  (Germ.)  Radix,  8tc.  8cc.,  denoting  a  Herb,  Root,  Sic.,  we  should 
naturally  conceive  to  mean  simply  the  Production  of  the  EARTH,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, (page  52);  yet  we  cannot  but  note,  how  the  terms,  parallel  or  irlatcd  to  these 
words,  RADIX,  Root,  belong  to  the  idea  of  being  Rooted  or  Routed  up;  and  such 
perhaps  is  the  notion  annexed  to  WORT,  &c.  WORT,  Mustum,  as  I  before  observed, 
means  the  Liquid  fresh  from  the  WORT  or  Vegetable,  from  which  it  is  made.  Our 
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familiar  name  Warton  is  derived  from  the  Warton,  Wyrt-Tun,  "  Herbarium  septum, 
"  Hortus,"  as  I  before  remarked.  The  term  WEED  may  directly  belong  to  WORT;  but 
if  it  does  not,  it  is  assuredly  derived  from  the  idea  of  Eradicating,  or  Scratching  up  a 
Surface.    We  see  its  true  sense  in  the  use  of  the  verb  To  WEED,  To  Root  up ;  and  the 
meaning  of  Dress,  which  it  bears,  is  precisely  for  the  reason,  that  Dress  is  at  once 
applied  to  Cloathing,  and  to  the  clearing  out  of  Ground — To  Dress  a  Garden,  See.  &c. 
In  Junius,  WAKIE  is  produced,  as  a  term  in  Chaucer  and  Gavvin  Douglas,  for 
"  Execrari,  Detestare;" 'and  he  justly  refers  it  to  the   Saxon  Wyrgan,  Wirian,  8tc. 
Maledicere ;    and  Lye  records  the  Gothic  Wargjan,  Damnare.     Lye  has  an  article, 
adjacent  to  this, — "WARE  one's   Money,   Pecuniam  impendere,"  which  belongs  to 
WEAR,  To  Waste  away.     Again,  Junius  has  WARRY,  as  used  likewise  by  Chaucer, 
which  he  explains  by  "Errare,"  and  refers  to  the  Saxon  Worian,  bearing  the  same 
meaning.     Lye  records  Vargus,  Bargus,  Latro  ;    the  Islandic  Vargur;  which  he  refers 
to  the   Gothic    Wargjan,    Vargus,  &c.,   where  we   pass  into  the  form   BRG.     The 
preceding  word  in  the  Lexicon  of  Junius  is  a  term  produced  by  Lye,  WARROK, 
WARROKS,  and  explained  by  "  Jumentum,"  which  may  mean  the  animal  "Lahore 
"  Fatigatum,  Vexatum."     It   is  used   too,  as  Lye  tells  us,  "  De  cane  ringenti  rabi- 
"  doque,"  in  which  sense  it  manifestly  coincides  with  the  words  before  us,  WORRY, 
&c.  8cc.;    and  thus  the  Jumentum  and  the  Mad  dog  will  mean  the  animal  WORRIED 
or  WORM  down  by  labour,  and  the  WoRHyi»g  animal.     He  refers  us,  however;  to  the 
Swedish  Warok,  and  the  Islandic  Varok,  which,  as  he  says,  mean  "  Jumentum  ad 
(t  arandum  tempore  Verno ;  quod  componitur  ex  Var — Ver,  et  Ox,  Bos." 
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Terms  expressing  what  is  Grat- 
ing— Rough — HARSH  —  HIR- 
SUTE,   &c.,    connected    with 
the  idea  of  Grating  upon  or 
Scratching  upon  the  EARTH, 
or   relating  to    the    EARTH, 
as    being  in   this    Grated  — 
Scratched  state. 


HARSH,  HARSK.  (Eng.  Dan.) 
HiRTM^,  HiRsutus,  IRTO,  IRSW/O, 

ERTO.  (Lat.  Ital.) 
HARD,  HART,  &c.  (Eng.  Germ.) 

HEURT^,  HURTLE.  (Fr.  Eng.) 
The  Violent,  Harsh,  or  Hard 
collision  of  objects. 

HURTLE  Berry,  (English,)  The 
Berry  upon  Rough  Plants. 

HURDE,  HURDLE.  (Germ.  Eng.) 

The  Grate,  Crates. 
HURST.  (Scotch,  &c.)  A  Rough 


Crag-like    spot,   a  Wood    of 
Rough  brakes. 

HIRSE,  HERSE.  (Eng.  Germ.)  A 

Grain  or  GnY-like  substance. 
HOURDER.  (Fr.)  To  Rough  cast. 
HIRCUS.   (Latin,)    The    Hirsute 

Animal. 
ERUGGOS.  (Greek,)   The  Rough 

Goat's  Beard. 
ERIC-<?,  a.  (Greek,  Latin,)  The 

Rough  Prickly  plant. 
ERIC/WS,  HORTS,  iRcing,  ERSC^W, 

HERISSOW,  URCHZ'H,  &c.  (Lat. 

Belg.   Sax.    Fr.    Eng.)   The 

Hedge-Hog. 
HERISSER — HERSE.   (Fr. )    To 

stand  an  end,  as  bristles,  &c. 

The  Harrow. 
URSUS,    ARKTOJ,    ARTH,    ORS, 

&c.    &c.    (Lat.    Gr.    Welsh, 

Corn.)  The  Bear,  the  Hirsute 

animal. 


IN  this  article  I  shall  first  produce  a  race  of  words,  which  denote 
what  is  HARSH  or  Grathig  to  the  touch,  &c.,  or  in  its  effect;  and 
hence,  what  is  HIRSUTE  or  Rough  in  general,  as  to  form,  appear- 
ance, &c.,  and  which,  I  imagine,  are  connected  with  the  idea  of 
Grating  upon, — Scratching  up — Vellicating,  HARROWING  up — the 
surface  of  the  EARTH.  I  shall  then  produce  a  race  of  words, 

which 
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which  relate  to  the  HARSH  Noise,  or  to  Noise  in  general;  and 
which,  as  I  suppose,  are  directly  connected  with  the  Noise  made 
in  this  action,  or,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  with  the  Grating  or 
Scratching  Noise,  made  by  objects  Grating — Grazing  or  Scratching 
upon  the  surface  of  the  EARTH  or  Ground,  or  from  the  EARTH  or 
Ground,  being  in  this  Grated — Scratched,  Rough — Rugged  state. 
We  perceive,  that  Grating  and  Scratching  at  once  relate  to  the 
Action  and  the  Noise.  I  shall  shew,  that  SCRATCH — GRATE 
and  GRAZE  belong  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Celtic  name  of  the 
Ground,  GREAT. 

I  have  been  already  obliged  to  anticipate  two  terms  belong- 
ing to  our  Element  ART,  &c.,  HARSH  and  HiRsute,  or  Hmsutus. — 
The  Etymologists  have  produced,  as  parallel  terms  to  HARSH, 
various  words,  belonging  to  another  Element,  which  I  shall 
not  produce.  They  justly  record,  however,  the  Danish  Harsk, 
Rancidus ;  the  Islandic  Herskar,  Severus ;  the  Spanish  Ariscot 
which  my  Lexicographer,  Mr.  Neuman,  explains  in  one  sense 
by  "  HARSH,  unpolished,  churlish."  The  adjoining  words  in 
his  Spanish  Dictionary  are  ARJGO,  ''Light,  easily  tilled;  applied 
«  to  the  Ground  or  Soil ; "  and  ARIJA,  "  Mill-Dust,  that  part 
"  of  the  flour,  which  flies  about  the  Mill."  The  latter  word 
simply  signifies  Dust  or  EARTH  ;  and  in  the  same  column  we 
have  ARicar,  "  To  plough  across  the  Ground,  sown  with  corn; 
"  to  clear  it  of  weeds."  In  the  same  column  with  ARISCO,  we 
have  ARISTA,  "  Beard  of  corn,  sharp  prickles  growing  upon  the 
"ears;"  which,  we  know,  belongs  to  the  Latin  word  under 
the  same  form;  and  which  means  the  HARSH  —  Scratching  — 
Pricking  object.  Next  to  ARIJA  is  ARIETE,  "The  Battering 
"  ram,"  which,  as  I  have  shewn,  is  applied  to  the  most  violent 
action  of  the  Element,  when  it  signifies  to  HARROW  up — Tear  up — 
Break  up,  or  Break  to  pieces  any  thing. 

The  Etymologists  should  have  observed  to  us,  that  HARSH  is  only 

another 
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another  form  of  HARD,  which  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as  in 
the  Gothic  Hardu,  the  Saxon  Heard,  the  Belgic  Herd,  the  German 
Hart,  &c.  The  idea  annexed  to  HARD,  or  Solid,  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  notion  of  Solidity,  annexed  to  the  EARTH, 
as  the  terms  denoting  this  idea  commonly  are  ;  yet,  on  con- 
sidering the  word  HARD,  and  its  parallel  terms,  I  have  given,  as 
I  imagine,  the  true  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  them.  Whatever 
is  HARSH  or  Scratching  to  the  touch  is  afterward  applied  to  that, 
which  gives  any  unpleasant  sensation  to  the  touch,  as  HARD  or 
Solid  substances  do,  when  struck  against ;  and  hence  it  denotes 
Solidity  in  general,  without  any  notion  of  its  original  sense. 
Junius  justly  explains  HARD  by  "  Durus,  solidus,  Austerus,  tetricus, 
"  Prtefractus,"  only  that  the  latter  words  should  have  been  placed 
as  the  original  idea,  and  Durus,  Solidus,  as  the  secondary.  The 
German  Lexicographer,  now  before  me,  has  justly  explained 
HART,  in  one  of  its  senses,  by  "  Sharp,  severe,  biting,  nipping, 
"  searching,  tickling ; "  where  we  see  the  metaphor  annexed  to 
HARROW,  &c.,  or  the  idea  of  Vellication.  He  justly  likewise 
explains  HART  by  HARSH-/^,  and  the  German  HARSCH,  by 
"  HARSH,  Rough;"  and  adds,  "  s.  Rauh,  HART."  Here  we  are 
at  once  brought  to  the  sense  of  HiRsutus.  I  have  suggested,  that 
the  succeeding  word  to  HARSH  in  Junius's  Lexicon,  HART,  the 
animal,  and  its  parallel  terms  Heart,  (Sax.)  Hirsch,  (German,) 
&c.  &c.,  denote  the  animal,  which  possesses  the  HARSH — Pricking 
—Pushing  or  Goading  Horns.  We  here  see  the  idea  of  the 
Scratcher  or  Pricker.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Aus rents, 
Avsrere,  which  belongs  to  the  form  of  our  Element  AS,  when 
the  r  is  lost,  with  precisely  the  same  metaphor.  Avsrerus  is 
properly  explained  by  "  HARSH,  rough,  sharp."  The  English 
word  HEARSE,  in  barbarous  Latin  HERSIA,  means  perhaps  the 
clumsy  Carriage,  which  makes  a  HARSH  Grating  upon  the  Ground. 
The  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  origin  of  a  word  consists 

in 
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in  knowing  its  original  sense.  Junius  explains  it  by  u  Cenota- 
"  phium,  tumulus  honorarius;"  and  he  derives  it  from  the  Saxon 
Are,  Honor,  vel  Herian,  Laudare.  He  observes,  likewise,  that  it 
signifies,  what  we  call  'the  Pall;'  but  Lye  justly  remarks,  that  it 
now  denotes  "  Feretrum  ab  equis  tractum,"  which  might  be  its 
original  meaning.  The  term  HERSE  seems  to  have  the  same 
fundamental  idea  as  HORSE,  which  certainly  belongs  to  this 
race  of  words,  denoting  HARSH  or  Rough,  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  idea  attached  to  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
applied  to  the  coarse  animal  used  in  laborious  occupations,  Hus- 
bandry, &c.  It  might  have  meant  the  Rough-looking  animal,  or 
the  animal  making  a  HARSH  Noise  on  the  Ground,  in  moving  or 
Drawing  any  thing  upon  its  surface.  In  the  phrase  <  HARD  trotting 
'  HORSE,'  we  express  the  HARSH  moving  animal.  I  shall  refer 
HACKney  to  the  idea  of  HACK/W^-  up  the  Ground,  in  its  motion. 
The  word  Cart  has  the  same  relation  to  Grate,  Cratio,  as  I  conceive 
HEARSE  to  have  to  HARSH,  &c.  The  succeeding  word  to  Hors,  -in 
my  Saxon  Dictionary,  is  Hors,  (Goth.)  Adulter;  and  I  find  as  ad- 
jacent terms,  Horning,  Whoring,  msechatio,  fornicatio,  adulterium; 
Horg,  Horh,  Sordes,  fimus,  &c.  Sordidus ;  to  which  we  must  refer 
Hoar,  Hoary,  Wliore;  and  we  shall  moreover  understand,  that  they 
belong  to  the  form  of  the  Element  AR,  denoting  what  is  Foul — 
Filthy,  as  derived  from  the  dirt  of  the  Era,  (E^a,)  or  Ground.  The 
Etymologists  refer  us  to  the  parallel  terms  for  HORSE,  as  Hors, 
(Sax.  and  Dan.)  Ors,  (Belg.)  Hross,  (Run.)  Ros,  (Germ.)  Roussin, 
Rozin,  (Fr.  Span.)  Ronzino,  (Ital.)  I  shall  shew,  that  these 
words,  under  the  form  RS,  for  a  Horse,  belong  to  Rough,  &c. 

The  Latin  HIRTUS  means  "Rough,  Shaggy,  Hairy;"  and 
HiRSutus,  "  Rough,  Hairy,  Prickly,  Shaggy.  Met.  Rugged,  unplea- 
"  sant,  of  a  HARSH  argument,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  them. 
In  Italian,  we  have  IRTO,  IRSUTO,  ERTO,  and  in  French,  HERiss^r, 
To  Stand  an  end,  and  HERISSOM,  the  Hedge-Hog.  The  term 
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HERSE,  the  Harrow,  adjacent  to  this,  will  shew  us  the  source, 
from  which  these  words  are  derived.  Another  adjacent  term, 
HEURT^,  Se  HEURT^T-,  "  To  Hit,  knock,  or  dash,  one  against 
"  another,"  belongs  to  the  same  idea,  and  means  the  HARSH 
Stirring  up  or  together,  Agitating — or  Striking  one  thing  against 
another.  This  I  have  produced  on  another  occasion,  and  com- 
pared it  with  HURT,  and  HIT,  the  Greek  OTHEO,  (nQsu,  Trudo, 
Pello,  Pulso,)  &c.  In  Italian,  the  parallel  term  is  URTare.  In 
English,  HURTLE  signifies  HARSH  collision  or  violent  Agita- 
tion of  objects  Stirred  or  Struck  against  each  other,  with  the  idea 
of  Noise,  annexed  to  such  actions.  The  HURTLE  Berry,  in 
Danish  Hiorte=Bar,  and  in  another  Teutonic  Dialect  Heydel- 
berrien,  Heydel-besien,  "  quod  in  Ericetis  sponte  sua  crescant, 
"  H^y^,Ericetum,"  says  Junius,  means  the  '  Berry  growing  upon 
'  HARSH  or  Rough  Plants.' 

The  term  HURDLE  seems  to  connect  itself  with  HURTLE;  but 
if  it  does  not  belong  to  that  word,  it  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  an 
Enclosure,  as  I  have  suggested  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  88.) 
The  parallel  terms  produced  by  the  Etymologists  are  Hyrdl,(Sax.") 
Hurde,  Horte,  (Belg.)  Hurde,  Hurd,  (Germ.)  Crates  ;  who  give 
us  the  derivation  of  MericCasaubon  from  Ko^iAij,  "quicquid  eminet, 
"  et  convolutum  est ;  "  to  which  Skinner  adds,  "  Alludit  et  Eioyu, 
"  Claudo,  Include."  My  German  Lexicographer  explains  HURDE 
by  a  "  Hurdle,  HORD,  Pen,  Fold,  Grate."  The  word  HORD  now 
conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  the  Enclosure ;  and  this  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  that  HURDE  and  HURDLE  had  the  same  idea:  But 
let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  Grate,  which  might  lead  us 
likewise  to  suppose,  that  HURDE  and  HURDLE  belong  to  the  idea 
of  Scratching  or  Grating  upon  a  Surface,  and  that  they  must  there- 
fore be  referred  to  the  race  of  words  before  us.  Grate  signifies  at 
once  the  Instrument,  sometimes  used  for  an  Enclosure,  though 
not  derived  from  that  idea ;  and  it  means,  moreover,  to  Grate  or 

Scratch 
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Scratch  upon  a  Surface.  I  have  observed,  that  Grate  and 
Scratch,  &c.  belong  to  the  Element  CRT,  denoting  the  Ground, 
to  the  Celtic  Great,  &c.  &c.  Now  we  shall  instantly  agree,  that 
the  Latin  Crates  belongs  likewise  to  these  words.  Robert  Ains- 
worth  explains  Crates  by  "(i.)  A  Bundle  of  rods  wattled  together. 
"  (2.)  A  Drag  or  HARROW  to  break  clods.  (3.)  A  Grate  of  brass 
"  or  wood ; "  and  the  verb  CRAT/O  he  explains  by  "  To  cover 
"  with  HURDLES  or  Grates;  to  Wattle,  to  HARROW,  or  break 
"  clods."  This  explanation  is  extremely  curious  >  and  hence  we 
should  conjecture,  that  HURDE  and  HURDLE  belong  to  the  HAR- 
ROW, the  HERSE.&C.  ;  and  thus  HURTLE  would  express  that  which 
is  annexed  to  the  action  of  the  HURDLE  or  HARROW.  In  Saxon, 
HYRDL  is  interpreted  by  Lye,  "Crates  et  Plectrum;"  and  we 
now  see,  that  these  instruments,  apparently  so  opposite  to  each 
other,  point  out  the  original  idea,  by  which  they  are  connected ; 
namely,  that  of  one  object  Grating  or  striking  upon  the  surface 
of  another.  The  HURDLE  then,  as  Crates,  meant  that  which 
HARROWS  or  Scratches  up  the  Ground ;  and  it  then  signified  the 
Wattled  Instrument,  of  a  Grate-like  form,  because  this  instru- 
ment was  originally  used  for  that  purpose,  or  because  the  Grate- 
like  form  resembled  the  Grating  or  Scratching  in  regular  lines 
upon  the  surface  of  the  Ground.  I  shall  shew,  that  the  RACK  for 
Hay  is  connected  with  the  RAKINGS  or  Scratches  upon  the 
Ground,  for  a  similar  reason.  Whatever  be  the  precise  idea, 
by  which  the  Grate-like  form  is  connected  with  Grating  upon 
the  Ground,  we  see,  that  it  does  exist;  and  thus,  I  imagine,  is 
the  HURD/*  connected  with  the  HARROW,  HERSE,  &c. 

HURTLE,    we   know,    is    used  by   Shakspeare,  &c. ;    and  the 
Commentators  have  duly  explained  its  meaning. 

"The  Noise  of  Battle  HURTLED  in  tha  air."    (Julius  Casar,  A.  II.  S.  2.) 

"  To  HURTLE,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "  is,  I  suppose,  to  Clash  or 
"  move  with  violence  and  noise."  The  idea  of  Noise  cannot  be 

separated 
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separated  from  the  action  ofVi'olence  in  Tearing  up — Breaking  up — 
Grating  over  a  Surface.  Thus  Crash,  Crush,  Screak,  Scrietch,  &c., 
belong  to  Grate,  Scratch,  Cratio,  &c.  •,  and  I  shall  shew,  that  Clash, 
the  explanatory  term  of  Mr.  Steevens,  belongs  to  the  Clod,  for 
the  same  reason.  Meric  Casaubon,  as  we  have  seen,  derives 
Hurdle  from  Ko^uAij;  and  he  then  adds  HUDDLE,  as  another  term, 
connected  with  this  Greek  word,  by  a  process  worthy  of  an  Etymo- 
logist. "Est  etiam  Kofaxy  Tre^X^a  TW  KetpaXw,  Involucrum  Capitis. 
"  Anglis  a  Hood  est  Cucullus;  unde  et  To  HUDDLE  est  obtegere, 
"  involvere  tanquam  pileolo."  HUDDLE,  which  Skinner  explains 
by  "  Prsepropere,  temere,  et  confusim  aliquid  agere,  multa  simul 
"  confundere,  et  sine  ordine  miscere,"  certainly  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  Agitation,  and  Tumultuous — Disorderly  action,  annexed  to 
HURTLE,  and  the  original  sense  of  HURDLE.  Skinner  justly 
refers  us  to  the  German  HUDELN,  which  my  English  interpreter 
explains  by  "  To  bungle,  HUDDLE,  shuffle,  hurry,  spoil  a  work, 
"  do  it  helter  skelter."  Junius,  under  HUDDLE,  refers  us  to 
HURDLE,  for  the  derivation  of  Meric  Casaubon ;  though  he  adds, 
"  Nisi  putes  esse  ex  illo  Hood,  unde  Hood  wink  Anglis  est  Caput 
"  obnubere  pileolo."  Milton  appears  to  use  the  word  HUDDLE, 
as  at  once  connected  \\ithAgitation,  or  a  Hurried  motion,  and  the 
Noise  produced  by  such  a  motion. 

"  Thyrsis  ?  Whose  artful  strains  liave  oft  deluy'd 
"  The  HUDDLING  Brook  to  hear  his  Madrigal." 

In  Scotch,  HURDYS  means  Hurdles ;  and  the  succeeding  word 
to  this  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  is  HURDLE,  "  '  To  Crouch 
"  '  or  bow  together  like  a  cat,  hedge-hog,  or  hare;'  Shirr.  Gl. 
"  If  not  an  error  of  the  press,  for  Hurkle,  it  appears  nearly  allied. 
"  V.  Hurkill"  as  that  Lexicographer  observes.  HURDLE  and 
HURKLE  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other;  and  however 
remote  the  substantive  and  verb  HURDLE  may  appear  in  sense,  we 
shall  find,  from  my  Hypothesis,  that  they  have  ultimately  the 
same  meaning.  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  HURKILL,  HURKLE,  by 
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"  i.  To  Crouch,  to  draw  the  body  together,  as  a  lion  brooding 
"  over    his  prey. — 2.  To   be  in    a    Rickety    or   decrepit   state. — 
"  3.  To  be  contracted    into  folds."      Dr.  Jamieson   produces  the 
parallel  terms  in  other  Languages,  as  the  Swedish  Huka,  Incli- 
natis  clunibus  humi    incubare,    "  Teut.   Hurck-en,    Inclinare  se ; 
"  Belg.  Hurk-en,    To    squat,    to    sit    stooping.       Fris.    Horck-en, 
"  contrahere  membra  ut  calefiant.      Isl.  Hruka,  Corrugatio,  &c. — 
"  HROK,  Corrugor,  &c. — A.  Bor.  Ruck,  To  squat  or  shrink  down." 
Here    we   are    brought   to  the   genuine  idea.      I  have    sup- 
posed,  that   HURDLE  conveys  the   same  metaphor  as   Grate   and 
Crates,  which   unequivocally  relate  to  the  RUGJE,  RUTS,  Furrows, 
Gratings  or  Scratching  upon  the  Grounds ;  and  HURDLE,  HURKLE, 
we  see,   mean,  "  In  RUGAS   sese   contrahere, — To  be  contracted 
"  into  folds ;"  and  thus  we  perceive,  how  the  substantive  and  the 
verb  HURDLE  may  belong  to  each  other.      R.  Ainsworth  explains 
RUGA  by  "A  crumple,  plait,  a  Fold; — A  wrinkle,  a  Furrow;" 
where,  in  the  term  Furrow,  we  are  brought  to   the  primitive  idea. 
We  shall   now   understand,  moreover,  that  the  very  term  RUGA 
belongs    to  /zRuKA,  /;RoK ;    and   thus   we   shall  learn,  how  the 
forms  ARC,  &c.  and  RC,  &c.    pass  into  each  other.     RUGA,  we 
see  too,  connects  itself  with    its   adjacent   Latin   word  Rus,  the 
Ground.     Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  RiCKety,  adopted  by 
Dr.  Jamieson,  which  belongs  to  this  race  of  words,  ARuKA,  &c., 
denoting  the  Contracted,  Crooked  form.      Let  us    note,  moreover, 
the  explanatory  term  Crouch,  and  the  word,  which  I  have  adopted, 
Crooked,  which  belong  to  each  other,  and  to  Crates,  Grate,  Scratch, 
&c.  for  the  same  reason.      In   Scotch,  Crouchie  is   "  One  that  is 
"  hunch-backed;"  that  is,  CrocJm,  (Fr.)  Crooked,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the 
preceding  word  to  this  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  is  «CROTE, 
"  the   smallest  particle,"   where   we  are  brought  to  the  genuine 
idea  of  GRIT,  Crotte,  (Fr.)  Dirt,  &c.  &c.     The  preceding  term  to 
Crote  in  the  same  Dictionary  is  Croot,  "A  puny,  feeble   child," 
which  may  belong  to  these  words  for  the  same  reason  as  Rickety 
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does  to  the  terms  above  produced,  or  it  may  directly  be  taken 
from  Crote,  as  meaning  the  '  Little,  diminutive  object.' 

The  term  preceding  Hurdys,  Hurdles,  is  HURD/«,  "The 
"  Hips,  buttocks,"  which  still  belong  to  each  other.  On  this 
latter  word,  Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  "  Mr.  Chalmers  gives  Hurdles, 
"  referring  to  A.  S.  Hurdel,  plectrum.  But  I  do  not  perceive  the 
"  connexion  between  this  part  of  the  body,  and  a  Hurdle,  or 
"  Wattle."  The  HuRDm,  the  Hips,  mean  the  parts  which 
KURD,  HURK,  or  HURK/<?,  HURD/*  out,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
which  project  HARSH/)/  out,  if  I  may  so  say,  as  the  Rough  rising 
Ridges  of  the  KURD  or  HURD/£.  I  beseech  the  Reader  not  to 
imagine,  that  the  explanatory  terms  here  adopted,  HARSH  and 
HURKLE,  are  remote  from  the  idea  annexed  to  the  HURDIES,  and 
that  they  have  been  selected  only  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
an  Hypothesis ;  as  these  very  terms  are  applied  to  a  similar  object,* 
the  Hanches  and  the  Hucklebones,  in  a  quotation  produced  by 
Dr.  Jamieson,  under  the  word  HURKLE. 

"  The  Hanches  HURKLIS  with  Htikebanes  HARSH  and  haw." 
Dr.  Jamieson  produces  this  passage  under  the  second  sense  of 
HURKLE  ;  but  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  adjust.  The  term 
Hanches  belongs  to  Hunch,  as  denoting  the  projecting  part. 
Dr.  Jamieson  explains  HuRKLE-backit  by  "  Crooked,"  or,  as  he 
might  have  said,  '  Hwnc/i-backed  ; '  and  thus  we  see,  that  Haunch 
belongs  to  Hunch,  as  HURDEIS  does  to  HURKLE,  or  HURDLE.  In 
the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  where  these  words 
occur,  I  find  Hunkers,  "  To  sit  on  one's  Hunkers,  To  sit  with  the 
"  hips  hanging  downwards,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  depending 
"  on  the  knees,"  and  "To  Hunker  down,  To  squat  down;  "  where 
we  see  how  Hunker,  belonging  to  the  Haunches,  connects  itself 
with  another  sense  of  HURKLE.  Every  part  of  Language  is 
consistent  with  itself;  and  the  same  object  still  continues  to  be 
united  with  the  same  train  of  ideas.  I  shall  shew,  that  'HuKE- 
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'  bane,'  HUCKLE  bone,  belong  to  the  form  HACK,  Occo,  &c.,  and 
relate  to  a  similar  idea  of  HACK/wg1  up  or  Scratching  up  the 
surface  of  the  Ground.  In  the  same  column  of  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary,  where  Hurdeis  is,  I  find  HURCH^OW,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times written,  Hyrchoune,  A  Hedge=Hog,  HvRcham  Skin,  "A  skin 
"  like  a  Hedge-Hog;"  and  Dr.  Jamieson  duly  understands,  that 
these  words  belong  to  URCH/»,  HERISSOW,  &c.,  which  I  shall 
produce  on  a  future  occasion,  and  which  unquestionably  mean 
the  HiRsute  animal.  In  the  same  column,  likewise,  we  have 
To  HUR,  To  snarl,  to  growl,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  re- 
ferred to  the  Latin  Hirr-ire;  where  we  have  the  form  AR,  belong- 
ing to  Aro,  Ear,  (Eng.)  &c.&c.  The  preceding  term  to  Hyrchoune 
is  "  HIRCH,  (ch.  hard ;)  v.  n.  To  shiver,  to  thrill  from  cold. — Per- 
"  haps  radically  the  same  with  Hurckle,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  observes. 
'Our  Lexicographer  is  right  in  his  conjecture.  In  Mr.  Grose's 
Glossary,  HURKLE  is  "  To  shudder ; "  and  we  perceive,  that 
HIRCH,  HURKLE,  in  this  sense,  relates  to  the  Hmsute — Corru- 
gated— Contracted  appearance,  with  the  idea  of  Agitation  attached 
to  it.  In  the  Contractns-leget  of  Horace,  we  have  the  Contracted 
form  only,  arising  from  cold.  The  Latin  Horreo,  Horror,  &c., 
belong  to  the  Element  AR,  under  the  same  idea ;  and  thus  we 
see  how  Hirrio  and  Horreo  are  attached  to  each  other.  The 
sense,  which  the  ordinary  Lexicographers  give  us  of  Horreo,  fully 
unfolds  the  nature  of  words,  bearing  this  idea.  "  Horreo. 
"  (i.)  To  set  up  its  bristles,  to  have  the  hair  stare,  to  be  Rough, 
"  and  look  terrible.  (2.)  To  shiver  and  tremble  for  fear  at. 
"  (3-)  To  shake,  or  quake,  for  cold  ; "  Horresco.  "  To  be  Rough 
"  and  Rugged."  In  the  "  Horret  iratum  mare,"  we  have  the 
Corrugation  of  an  Agitated  surface;  and  in  the  following  passage 
we  are  brought  to  the  original  Spot,  and  the  primitive  idea. 

"  Et  campiira  Ilorrcntcm  fractis  itiviTtrrr  glebis." 

That  is,  A.Rare  campum,  ita  ut  HoRReat  fractis  glebis.     Let  us 
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mark  the  word  derived  from  Ira,   belonging  likewise  to  the  same 
metaphor  and  the  same  Element. 

There  are  other  terms  in  Scotch,  belonging  to  our  Element 
ARS,  &c.,  which  denote,  as  I  imagine,  what  is  Hirsute,  Rough, 
&c.      Dr.  Jamieson  explains  HIRST,  HURST,  by    "  i.    A  Barren 
"  height   or   eminence,   the   bare   and    Hard   summit  of  a   hill, 
"  S.  A.    Bor.    HIRST,  a   bank  or  sudden  rising  of  the  ground; 
"  Grose. — 2.  A  Sand-bank  on  the  brink  of  a'river."     Here  we 
have  the  Locus  HiRsutits,  Locus  Praeruptus,  the  Rough — Rugged, 
Craggy  Spot.     Let  us  mark  the  epithet  HARD,  used  by  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson; and  in  a  quotation  produced  by  this  writer  from  Gawin 
Douglas,    it    is   combined  likewise   with  a  term  expressing  the 
very    idea,    which    my    Hypothesis    supposes,     "  With    HIRSTIS, 
"  HARSK  :  "  Dr.  Jamieson,  under  HARSK,  explains  it  by  "  HARSH, 
"  Rough,  sharp,   pointed."      Under  the  third   and   fourth  senses, 
Dr.  Jamieson   explains  HIRST  by   "  Equivalent  to  a  Shallow,   in 
"  relation  to  the  bed  of  a  River,"   which  he  refers  to  the  Islandic 
"  Hriost-ur,  Terra  inutilis,    Verel.  Hreyst-ur,   barren    places." — 
"  It  is  used  for  a  resting  place,"  where  he  observes,  that  "  This 
"  is  only  an  oblique  sense;   as  travellers  frequently  sit  down  to 
"  rest    on    an    eminence."     In    these    senses,    the  term    signifies 
EARTH,  or  Ground,  with  the  idea  of  the  Rough  treading  in  the 
Ford  or  Shallow,  and   the  Rough  place  of  rest — the  Bare  HARD 
Ground.     The  word  means  in  another  sense,  "A  small  wood;" 
on  which  our  Author  observes,   "  A.  S.  HURST  is  rendered  silva, 
"  whence   L.  B.   Hursta,  id.   V.  Spelman.    Germ.   HORST,    Locus 
"  nemorosus  et  pascuus,  ab  o(>o$,  mons ;   Wachter."  Teut.   Horscht, 
"  Horst ,  Virgultum  :    sylva  humiles  tantum  frutices  proferens." — 
''  HIRST,  without  any    transposition,   might  be    traced  to  Su.  G. 
"  Har,  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  common  idea  with  respect 
"  to  a  HIRST  Locus  lapidosus,  ubi  solum  glarea  et  silicibus  constat. 
"  Ihre.    Or,  the  term  may  have  been  primarily  used   to  denote 
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"  the  barrenness  of  ground,  as  manifested  by  its  producing  only 
"  useless  twigs  and  brush-wood,  from  Isl.  Hreys,  Hrys.  For  in 
"  pi.  it  is  rendered,  Loca  Virgultis  obsita  et  sterilia.  G.  Andr. 
"  p.  123.  Teut.  HORST,  Virgultum.  Afterwards  it  may  have 
"  been  transferred  to  such  places,  as  from  their  elevation  and 
"  bleak  situation,  are  unfit  for  cultivation."  The  sense  of  Brush- 
wood gives  us  the  true  idea  of  the  word,  and  it  denotes  a  Wood, 
only  as  it  signifies  'Locus  Virgultis  et  Dumetis  Asper,  Horrens 
'  et  HiRsutus ;  —  The  Aspretum,'  which  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
to  be  "A  rough  place,  craggy,  or  full  of  bushes;  a  Brake." 
Let  us  note  the  term  Brake,  which  belongs  to  Break,  To  Break  up 
the  Ground,  or  to  the  Rough,  Broken  Ground,  just  as  HIRST 
belongs  to  such  words  as  HiRsutus,  HERSE,  &c.  &c.  Let  us 
mark  too  the  word  Craggy,  which  belongs,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  Crates,  Grate,  Scratch,  Crouchie,  Crochu,  Crooked,  &c.  &c.  &c., 
before  produced.  The  term  HURST  occurs  in  old  English;  and 
from  this  term  our  familiar  surname  HURST  is  derived.  The 
words  immediately  preceding  HURST  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary 
are  HIRST,  the  Hinge  of  a  Door,  and  HIRSP,  To  Jar;  HIRSILL 
or  HIRSLE,  which  actually  express  the  HARSH  Noise.  The  Miln- 
"  HIRST  is  the  place,"  says  Ruddiman,  "  on  which  the  cribs  or 
"  crubs  (as  they  call  them)  ly,  within  which  the  Mill-stone 
"  HIRSTS  or  HIRSILLS." 

HIRSE  means  Millet,  which  Junius  refers  to  the  German 
HERSE,  or  Hirs,  the  Danish  Hirsz,  the  Belgic  Hirs,  Heers;  and  to 
these  words  we  must  add  the  French  ERS,  a  species  of  Pulse, 
taken  from  the  same  idea.  These  terms  precisely  answer  in 
meaning  to  the  word  Grit,  which  signifies  little  particles  of  Great, 
or  Dirt,  in  a  rough  Grating  state.  ERS,  HIRS,  &c.  have  precisely 
this  relation  to  EARTH — HARSH,  &c.  Perhaps  HORDCUM,  Barley, 
and  ORUZA,  ORYZA,  RICE,  (Ofu£«,  Oryza,)  may  mean  the  Grit, 
Grain-like  substances,  and  relate  to  a  similar  idea.  Let  us  re- 
member, 
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member,  that  ORUZA,  (O^a,)  is  adjacent  to  ORUSSO, 
Fodio,)  To  Scratch  up,  or  Dig  up  the  EARTH.  In  French,  we 
know,  ORGE  is  Barley,  belonging  to  HoRDeum,  and  in  German 
it  is  Gerste.  In  Greek,  we  know,  it  is  Krithe,  (K^,)  which, 
I  think,  directly  belongs  to  Grit,  Grate,  under  the  idea  of  Grain. 
The  notion  annexed  to  Krithe,  (K^&j,)  will  be  little  doubted,  when 
I  have  produced  the  adjacent  word  Krizo,  (K^tfy,  Strido,)  which, 
as  \ve  see,  directly  relates  to  the  Grating  Noise.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  decide,  whether  these  words  HORD^WW  and  ORGE  do 
not  belong  to  the  Element  CRT.  In  HoRoeum,  the  H  perhaps 
may  exhibit  the  record  of  that  step  in  the  process,  when  the 
Consonant  C  or  cH  is  passing  into  the  "vowel  form.  I  shall 
shew,  that  Grain,  Granum,  &c.  belong  to  the  Ground,  Grind, 
Groan,  Grunt,  &c.,  for  the  same  reason  as  Grit  is  attached  to 
Creat,  Cratio,  Grate,  Scratch,  Scrietch,  Krizo,  (K^£*>.)  In  French, 
HouRDer  signifies  To  Rough-Cast  a  wall,  which  belongs,  we  see, 
to  HIRTMS  —  llmsutus,  &c.  The  French  Etymologists  refer  HOURD, 
a  word  in  Picardy  for  a  Scaffold,  and  Hourdes,  a  species  of  Rustic 
Shoe,  to  the  German  HURDE,  "  A  Hurdle,  Hord,  pen,  fold,  grate." 
The  Frencli  HOURD  and  HOURDIS  may  denote  perhaps  the  Rough 
boarded  place,  and  the  Rough  coarse  Shoe.  —  The  adjacent  word 
in  Menage,  HOURET,  "  Mauvais  chien  de  chasse,"  may  perhaps 
mean  the  Course  —  Rough  Dogs,  ct  HOURETS  Galeux"  Mangy 
curs,  as  they  are  called  by  Moliere  in  a  passage  produced  by 
Menage. 

The  terms  adjacent  to"  HIRTWS  in  the  Latin  Dictionaries, 
which  belong  to  the  Element  ARS,  AS,  must  be  referred  M  the 
same  idea,  such  as  HIRCWS,  or  HIRQMHS,  the  Goat,  HIRQUUS,  the 
corner  of  the  eye,  HIRUDO,  Hisco,  Uispidus,  and  Historia,  remote 
as  the  meanings  of  these  words  may  seem  from  each  other. 
HIRCWS,  or  HIRQUUS,  is  the  HIRTMS  or  Rough  animal.  In  Greek, 
we  have  IORKOZ,  (log™,  Caprearum  genus,)  belonging  to  the  same 

idea. 
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idea.  The  HIRQUUS,  the  corner  of  the  eye,  is  so  called  from  the 
lascivious  side  glances  of  the  HIRCWS,  HIRQUUS,  or  Goat,  "  Trans- 
"  versa  tuentibus  HIRCIS."  Some  think,  that  the  animal  is  the 
derivative.  The  HIRQUUS,  or  HiRQtiitallus,  is  properly  explained 
by  Festus,  "  Hirquitalli  pueri,  primum  ad  virilitatem  accedentes, 
"  a  libidine  scilicet  HiRcorum  dicti."  The  Greek  T^ayof  has  a  simi- 
lar idea.  The  HIRUDO,  "  the  Horse-Leech,  a  blood-sucker,"  is 
the  HiRSutus,  the  Pricker.  I  consider  the  adjacent  word  Hirundo, 
the  Swallow,  to  be  quasi  HIRUDO,  and  to  signify  the  Noise- 
making  animal.  The  name  of  this  Bird  has  been  perpetually 
taken  from  the  Noise,  which  it  makes,  QQeyyopevij  XaXo?  o^w?,  as 
Nonnus  calls  it ;  and  hence  the  Etymologists  have,  among  other 
conjectures,  derived  it  from  Eipiv,  Loqui.  The  English  word 
Szuallorv,  and  the  Greek  Chelidon,  (X£A«Li/,)  belong  to  the  same 
idea  of  Noise,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  English  Call,  the  Greek 
Kaleo,  (KaXew,  Voco,)  and  the  terms  for  the  Voice  in  the  Eastern 
Languages,  attached  to  the  Element  CL.  Perhaps  Arundo,  the 
Reed,  is  quasi  ARUDO,  and  belongs  to  REED,  which  I  shall 
explain  in  a  future  page,  and  refer  to  the  idea  of  the  ROUGH 
Bristly  appearance. 

Hisco  signifies,  according  to  Robert  Ains worth,  "To  gape,  to 
"  open  the  mouth,  to  Speak. — To  Mutter.  To  Chark,  Chap  or 
"  open."  Here  we  have  at  once  the  idea  of  Noise  with  that  of 
Breaking  up  or  open,  as  the  Ground,  &c.  Let  us  mark  the  ex- 
planatory word  Chark,  which  belongs  to  Grate,  Scratch,  &c.  &c. 
The  Etymologists  derive  Hisco  from*Hio,  in  which  latter  word 
the  ^fcdical  consonant  is  lost.  Hispidus  is  acknowledged  to  be 
connected  with  IliRsutus.  Perhaps  the  p  in  this  word  is  an  or- 
ganical  addition  to  the  S,  and  Idus,  the  termination,  as  Utus,  in 
HiRS-Utus. — Historia  is  assuredly  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring 
up — Routing  into,  annexed  to  these  words;  but  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  Element  AST,  or  i>T — R,  is  not  so  plain.  If  it  belongs  to 
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the  Element  ST — R,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  explanatory  word 
Stir,  the  Latin  Struo,  &c.  ;  and  the  genuine  form  is  in  the 
English  word  Story,  &c.  The  first  sense  of  Istoreo,  (la-ropa,)  is 
properly  given  in  the  ordinary  Dictionaries,  "  Inquiro,  sciscitor, 
"  explore."  Many  words,  relating  to  Search  and  Enquiry,  have 
been  derived  from  Stirring  up  or  Routing  into  Dirt,  as  Scrutor 
belongs,  we  know,  to  Scruta;  and  I  shall  shew,  that  Scrutor — 
Search  and  Scratch  all  belong  to  each  other.  Istoreo,  (la-ro^u,} 
should  probably  be  considered  as  attached  to  the  Element  ST — R. 
HISTRIO,  The  Player,  or  Dancer,  "Ludio,  qui  ad  tibise  sonosmotus 
"  edebat  compositos,"  means  probably  the  Stirrer  about — the 
Mover,  or  Dancing  Gesticulator.  In  the  same  column  of  Marti- 
nius,  where  Histrio  is,  I  find  HITT/O,  Vestigo,  where  we  are 
brought  to  Motion  on  the  EARTH.  The  Glossaries  explain  it  by 
\cnneuo,  (ixynca,}  where  in  the  ICH  we  again  see  our  Element. 
The  n  in  this  word  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  C.  The  next 
term  to  HITT/O  is  Hmus,  QUVIJ  wvoq,  Vox  canis ;  where  we  find  the 
sense  of  Noise. 

While  I  am  examining  the  term  Arundo  in  Martinius,  I  cast 
my  eyes  on  the  adjacent  word  Aruncus,  which  he  explains  by 
"  Villus,  qui  dependet  a  caprarum  mento."  Aruncus  is  surely 
quasi  ARUCWS,  and  belongs  to  HIK.CUS,  HiRsutus,  Rough.  Marti- 
nius has  justly  observed,  that  Aruncus  is  taken  from  the  Greek 
ERUGGOS,  Hgvyyos,  Villus  dependens  ex  mento  Hircorum.  Quasi  ab 
E/^ov,  Lanugo,  as  the  ordinary  Dictionaries  explain  it.  The  terms 
immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  this  word,  in  Hederic's 
Greek  Vocabulary,  will  establish  the  ideas,  which  I  have  above 
unfolded.  The  preceding  term  is  ERUG-G/OW,  Hgwyytov,  Eryngium, 
"  Herba,  Angl.  Eryngo,  or  Sea  Holly."  The  Eryngo,  or  ERUGG/OM, 
is  the  Hirsute,  or  Prickly  plant.  The  Etymologists  have  got 
this  idea.  Martinius  says,  that  it  is  "  Herba  ex  genere  Aculeata- 
"  rum." — It  is  called,  as  he  says,  by  Nicander,  ERUGGOJ,  li^uyyo?, 
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"  Ea  vox  alioquin  est  barba  seu  villus  caprarum,  spirillum.  Ab 
"  ejus  similitudine  Herba  dici  videtur.  Hesychius  Hf>vyyiw  exponit 
"  aliquam  festucam  spinosam,  qualem  etiam  supra  acervos  fru- 
"  menti  soleant  ponere."  The  succeeding  word  to  Eruggos, 
)  in  Hederic,  is  Eruge,  (U^vye,  3.  sing.  aor.  2.  ind.  act.  ab 
from  EREUGO,  *Ructo,  which  I  have  before  referred  to 
the  EARTH.  It  would  be  idle  to  enquire,  whether  EREUGO, 
(Eotuyu,  ARucro,  Emitto  vel  evolvo,  quasi  Eructando,  evolvo,)  is 
more  directly  to  be  referred  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  or  Casting  up 
the  EARTH,  or  to  the  Noise  accompanying  that  action.  The  suc- 
ceeding word  to  Eruge,  (H^uye,)  is  ERUGO,  (H^uyw,  Mugio,)  To  low, 
as  Oxen;  where  we  are  unequivocally  brought  to  the  idea  of  Noise. 
The  succeeding  words  to  ERUCTO,  in  Martinius,  are  ERUCA,  The 
Worm,  and  ERUCA,  The  Herb.  ERUCA,  The  Palmer,  or  Canker 
Worm,  is  the  Corroder  or  Fretter  of  Leaves,  &c.  The  Ety- 
mologists derive  it  from  eRovo,  where  the  RODO  has  the  same 
notion.  I  shall  shew,  that  ERUGO,  RUST,  belong  to  a  similar  idea. 
In  the  same  page  of  Martinius,  where  ERUCA,  &c.  is  found,  we 
have  ERUS/WCW,  E^a-^ov,  "Wilder  Senf,"as  he  explains  it,  a  species 
of  Wild  Mustard  ;  where,  in  the  ERUS,  we  have  still  the  idea  of  the 
HARSH — Pungent,  Vellicating  Herb.t  The  Etymologists  have  the 
same  idea  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word,  when  they  derive 
it  "  owe  TOD  fgvw,  quod  ob  caliditatem  trahendi  facultate  prasditum 
"  sit."  The  Latin  ERICA  means  the  HiRsute,  or  Prickly  plant. 
The  Greek  ERIK*,  (Egacy,  uSes  <purou,)  is  the  same  or  a  similar  species 
of  Plant;  and  the  Etymologists  justly  refer  it  to  EREIKO,  or 
ERIKO,  (Efteuu,  EgtKu,  Frango,  Confringo,  confundo,  scindo,)  though 
not  for  the  true  reason,  "  quod  facile  frangi,  et  scindi  possit," 
'  sed  quod  frangendi  vi  polleat.'  The  verb  ERIKO  has  the  stronger 
sense  of  Scratching — Tearing — or  Breaking  to  pieces ;  and  the 
ERIKE,  the  plant,  is  the  Rough  Scratcher  in  a  weaker  sense,  « quod 
'  Frangendi  vi  polleat,'  not  as  applied  to  its  medjcal  effect  on 
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the   constitution,  as  the  Etymologists  suppose,  but  as  relating  to 
its  touch  and  appearance. 

The  Latin  ERICA  is  interpreted  by  "The  sweet  Broom,  Heath, 
"  or  Ling;"  where  let  us  note  the  explanatory  word  HEATH, 
which  is  either  only  another  form  of  ERICA,  or  if  it  is  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  this  word,  it  must  be  referred  to  our  Ele- 
ment AS,  AT,  without  the  r,  denoting  what  is  Rough.  The 
parallel  terms  to  the  word  HEATH  occur  in  various  Languages,  as 
H<eth,  (Sax.)  Had,  (Dan.)  Heyde,  (Germ.)  &c.  The  term 
Heyde,  or  Heide,  means  in  German  "  HEATH,  or  Sweet  Broom, — 
"A  Pagan,  Gentile,  Heathen;"  and  Heidel-Beer,  CA  Billberry, 
'  Blackberry,'  &c.,  which  means  only  the  Berry  upon  the  Rough 
or  Thorny  Plant,  as  we  have  seen  in  HvR.TLE=Berry,  another 
form  of  this  word.  We  perceive  that  HEIDE  means  an  HEA- 
THEN, as  well  as  a  HEATH  ;  and  I  imagine  that  this  name  for  the 
people  was  meant  to  denominate  the  Rough — barbarous  people, 
as  they  were  thus  considered  by  the  Christians,  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  The  word  Barbarian  was  used 
in  a  sense  equally  comprehensive,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  to  denote 
the  nations  who  were  not  Greeks.  Pagan,  we  know,  was  another 
term  of  Contempt,  adopted  by  the  Christians  to  denote  those 
who  did  not  believe  in  Christianity,  from  the  idea  of  living  in  the 
obscure  Village — the  Pagus.  The  term  Heathen  occurs  in  va- 
rious Languages,  as  in  the  Gothic  Haithnai,  the  Saxon  Hathen, 
the  German  and  Belgic  Heiden,  Heyd,  the  Danish  Hedninge,  the 
Runic  Heidner,  which  the  Etymologists  have  produced.  Some 
have  understood,  that  Heathen,  and  its  parallel  terms,  have  be- 
longed to  Heyde,  Erica,  Ericetum,  "  quia,  cum  in  urbibus  Chris- 
"  tiana  religio  passim  vigeret,  ruri  in  pagis  sc.  et  locis  agrestibus 
"  diu  observabantur  Ethnicorum  ritus,  hinc  orta  est  vox  Lat. 
"  Paganus."  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  with  others,  that 
Ethnicus  and  Ethnos,  (E0wf ,  Gens,  Natio,)  belong  to  Heathen ;  and 
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in  the  Latin  and  Greek  words  we  see  nothing  of  the  HEATH,  but 
only  the  idea  of  the  Nation,  as  Gentile,  Gentilis,  belongs  to  Gens. 
This  perplexity  is  extremely  difficult  to  unravel.  We  might 
imagine,  that  Ethnos,  (E0yo?,)  has  only  an  accidental  coincidence 
with  the  Saxon  Hathen, — that  the  Latin  Ethnicus  was  directly 
taken  from  the  Greek  word  ;  and  that  Heathen,  &c.  belonged 
more  directly  to  the  Teutonic. 

Artichoke,  though  a  word  of  considerable  difficulty,  might  be 
examined  in  this  place.  The  Etymologists  have  produced  the 
parallel  terms,  as  the  French  Artichaut,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  Artichaidt;  the  Italian  Articiocco,  or  Arciocco;  the  Danish 
Artiskock,  the  German  and  Belgic  Artischock,  the  Spanish  Arti- 
chofa,  as  Junius  represents  it,  or  Artichoca,  as  Skinner.  If  we 
considered  only  the  form  of  this  word  in  the  Dialects  of  the 
Teutonic,  we  should  conceive,  that  Artichoke  meant  the  Plant, 
which  was  of  a  Choaking  Nature,  where  Arte  denotes  the  same  as 
the  German  Art  and  the  English  Ard.  When  we  see,  however, 
the  word  in  French,  Artichaut,  or  Artichault,  we  should  imagine, 
that  it  meant  the  plant  of  a  Hot  nature,  from  Chaud  or  Chault, 
Calidus.  Some  have  considered  the  word  as  quasi  Radicaldus, 
from  Radix  Calida.  The  Radix  is  an  idle  conjecture,  yet  the 
idea  of  the  quality  is  probable.  Menage"  produces  a  parallel  Greek 
term,  ^Jrtutika,  (A^rur^a);  and  hence  Harry  Stephens  has  ob- 
served, "  Vulgo  dicuntur  Artichaux,  quasi  A^rurtKot  xuvXoi,"  that 
is,  Caules  conditanei,  says  Menage.  This  seems  sufficiently  pro- 
bable. Yet  again,  as  Menage  observes,  the  Greeks  have  called 
this  plant  Cactos,  (Kaxro?,  Cactus,  Spinosa  qujedam  planta,  Car- 
duus,)  and  the  Romans  Carduus.  Hence  the  Herbalists  have 
written  it  Articactum.  Perhaps  in  the  Chaut,  Choke,  Tuk,  &c.  of 
these  words,  we  have  the  Cactos,  (Kaxro?,)  or  Carduus;  but  then  we 
may  ask  with  Menage,  whence  the  Art  is  derived.  This  Ety- 
mologist once  thought,  that  Articactum  was  quasi  Horticactum, 
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the  Garden  Thistle,  which  is  likewise  no  improbable  conjecture.— 
These  difficulties  are  increased  by  considering  the  Arabic  word 
for  this  plant,  which  Menage  represents  by  Harschof  and 
Charschop.  The  first  part  of  this  word,  Hars,  would  seem  to 
belong  to  Art;  yet  in  the  Chof,  we  see  nothing  of  the  Choke. 
In  the  present  mode  of  writing  the  term  in  Spanish,  we  have 
Alcachofa.  In  Arabic,  \  —  i>igj2».  Hershef  means  "  Scales  of  Fish.  — 
"  An  Artichoke.  —  A  Thistle."  —  The  succeedin  word  to  this  is 


Ax^.25*  Hershefet,  "Rough,  Hard  Ground."  The  two  following- 
words  are  HERSHZ^Z,  "  A  Kind  of  Thistle,  or  Bramble,"  and  HERS, 
"  Splitting,  Tearing."  The  preceding  term  to  Hershef  is  Hersh, 
Scratching.  —  HERESH,  Rough  Skinned  ;  and  an  adjacent  word  is 
HERZ,  Rough  Ground.  We  here  perceive,  that  these  terms 
belong  to  the  idea  of  Rough,  and  that  they  might  be  referred  to 
HARSH,  Hinsutus,  HERISW,  (Fr.)  &c.  I  have  supposed,  that  all 
such  words  are  derived  from  the  HERSE  or  Harrow,  Scratching 
or  Tearing  up  the  Ground;  and  hence  these  terms  signify  in 
Arabic,  Scratching  —  Tearing.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  ART,  in  Amichoke,  &c.,  belongs  to  HARSH,  &c.,  though  it  is 
not  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  directly  connected  with  the  Ara- 
bic word.  The  Choke,  &c.  probably  belongs  likewise  to  Cactos, 


An  adjacent  term  to  the  word  ERICA,  before  produced,  is 
Emcius,  "An  URCHZ'W,  or  Hedge  Hog;  —  Also  a  warlike  engine 
"  made  of  iron,  full  of  sharp  pointed  nails,  or  spikes."  We  shall 
now  understand,  that  these  words  belong  to  ERICA,  under  the 
idea  of  the  Hirsute  object.  In  this  word,  too,  we  are  brought  to 
the  sense  of  the  HARSH  or  Rough  Scratcher,  or  Pricker.  The 
Etymologists  appear  to  see  no  connection  between  these  words  ; 
but  they  derive  the  animal  ERICIIW,  ERIT/IW,  ERES,  Erinaccus, 
which  are  the  various  names  for  it,  from  &s,  "  quod  velut  sub 
"  Mreo  septo  latet.'J  The  URCHI/I,  we  see,  is  only  another 

form 
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form  of  ERIC/MJ,  and  the  n  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  C. 
The  Etymologists  acknowledge  this  affinity,  and  they  produce 
the  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages ;  as  the  Saxon  Ircing, 
Erscen,  the  Belgic  Horts,  Hurts,  the  French  Herisson,  the  Spanish 
Erizo,  the  Italian  Riccio.  The  French  verb  HERisser  means 
"To  stand  an  end;"  and  the  corresponding  words  in  Italian 
are  Arridare,  Rizzar;  and  we  may  see,  in  the  Italian  words 
here  produced,  the  two  forms  ARC,  with  the  breathing  before, 
and  RZ,  without  the  breathing  before  the  R.  The  Etymologists 
likewise  record  the  Belgic  Nork,  for  Een-ORK,  the  Latin  ORCA, 
and  the  Greek  ORKIIHUS,  (O£KWO?,  Piscis  quidam  cetaceus,  thynnus,) 
which  belong  to  each  other,  and  to  the  words  produced  above. 
The  ORCHUNOS  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Sea  URCHIN, 
Riccio  Marino,  as  the  Italians  call  it.  We  shall  now  understand, 
that  the  ECHINOS,  (E%<vcf,  ECHINI,  marinus,  vel  terrestris,)  is  the 
U;CHIN,  when  the  sound  of  r  is  lost.  In  Scotch,  HURCHEON  is 
An  Urchin  or  Hedge =Hog. 

In  Italian  we  have  ORCA,  "  An  ORK,  a  Whirlpool,  (a  Sea 
"  fish,)"  says  my  Lexicographer,  to  which  he  gives  us  a  parallel 
term,  the  French  Orque.  An  adjacent  term  is  ORCIO,  "An  oil  pot, 
"  or  pitcher ; "  and  the  next  word  is  Orciolajo,  A  Potter,  Potier  de 
terre.  ORCA  is  an  ancient  Latin  term  for  a  Vessel,  and  is  justly 
referred  to  URceus  and  ARC^O,  To  enclose.  ORCO  in  Italian 
means  likewise  "  A  Hobgoblin."  URCHINS  in  our  ancient  Writers 
are  considered  as  Hobgoblins,  or  Terrific  beings.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  threats  of  Prospero  to  Caliban  ; 

"  For  this,  he  sure,  to-night,  tliou  shall  have  cramps, 
"  Side  stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  hreath  up;  URCHINS 
"  Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  Work, 
"  All  Exercise  on  thee." 

on  which  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  "URCHINS,  i.e.  Hedge-Hogs. 
"  URCHINS  are  enumerated  by  R.  Scott  among  other  terrifick 
•'  beings.  They  are  perhaps  here  put  for  Fairies.  Milton,  in  his 

"  Masque, 
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"  Masque,  speaks  of  'URCHIN  blasts;'  and  we  still  call  any  little 
"  dwarfish  child,  an  URCHIN.  The  word  occurs  again  in  the 
"  next  act."  Mr.  Malone  adds,  "  In  the  M.  W.  of  Windsor  we 
"have  'URCHINS,  Ouphes,  and  Fairies;'  and  the  passage,  to 
"  which  Mr.  Steevens  alludes,  proves,  I  think,  that  URCHINS  here 
"  signifies  beings  of  the  Fairy  kind  : 

"His  spirits  hear  me ; 

"  Antl  yet  T  needs  must  curse;  but  they'll  nor  pinch, 
"  Fright  me  with  URCHIN  shews,  pitch  me  i'the  mire." 

Let  us  mark  in  the  former  passage  of  Shakspeare  the  terms,  be- 
longing to  our  Element,  ZV^ORK.  and  ex=ERC=ise,  which  are  used, 
we  see,  in  their  stronger  sense  of  a  Disturbing  or  Annoying  opera- 
tion ;     and    thus    we    perceive     how    W=ORK,    ex=ERc=ise,    and 
URchins,  are  derived  ultimately  from  the  same  source,  and  belong 
to  the  same  train  of  ideas.      The  sense  of  ex=ERC=ise  is  peculiar, 
as    it    directly   coincides    with    the    metaphorical  signification  of 
ex~ERceo  in  Latin,  "To  Vex  and  trouble.'/     We  still,  however, 
use    the    word    to   express    operations    of   Toil    and    Labour,    as 
'Severe — Painful    Exercise' — "To   Exercise   great    Severity    over 
"a   person,"  &c.  &c. — The  Hedge=Hog,  in  German    Hecke  Saw, 
or  Hecke  Swein,  may  mean  the  Hog  under  the  Hedge,  as  the  Ety- 
mologists suppose;  or  the  Hedge  Hecke  might  possibly  mean  the 
Rough — Hirsute  animal,  the  OCA,  &c.     I  shall  produce  in  a  future 
page  a  great  race  of  words,  as  HACK,  Acito,  &c.  &c.  when  theris  lost, 
bearing  the  same  meaning  ;  and  in  the  German  and  Belgic  terms 
for  the  URCH/'W,  produced  by  Martinius,  as  lael,  Eoel,  Ecuel,  the 
IG,  Eo,  and  ECH,  have  a  similar  sense.     He  justly  refers  these 
words  to  the  Latin  Aculeus ;  and  he  reminds  us  of  terms  belong- 
ing to  A.Kanthos,  (AxctvQos,)  which  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Hederic  is 
explained    by   "Acanthus,    frutex    Angl.  Br an k -Ursine,   or  Bear's 
"breech; — Echinus,  Erinaceus;"   where  the  AK  and  ECH   have 
the  same  meaning  as  in  the  above  words,  and  the  Kan  belongs  to 

the 
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the  Element  KN,  bearing  a  similar  sense,  as  in  Kentron,  ( 
Stimulus, — Aculeus,}  &c.  &c.  The  Hisjrix,  The  porcupine,  may  be 
derived  from  TV  and  fy<£,  though  it  probably  belongs  to  the  race 
of  words  before  us. 

Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  URsine,  belonging  to 
URSWS,  the  Bear,  which,  we  now  see,  is  the  UiRsutus,  or  Rough 
animal.  In  Greek,  we  know,  the  term  is  ARKTOS,  (AJJCTO?,)  be- 
longing likewise  to  our  Element,  which  supplies  the  name  for 
this  animal  in  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic  and  some  modern  Lan- 
guages. Among  the  terms  recorded  by  Lhuyd,  under  URSMJ,  are 
the  Welsh  Arth,  the  Irish  Ursan,  and  the  Cornish  Ors;  and  in  the 
modern  Languages  we  have  Ours,  Ourson,  (Fr.)  the  Italian 
Orso,  &c.  In  the  latter  Language,  Orso  means  likewise  a  Paring 
Shovel,  which  may  be  either  directly  derived  from  the  Tearing 
quality  belonging  to  the  Paws  of  this  animal,  or  ma)'  relate  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  Element  of  Scratching — Tearing  up,  &c. 
To  these  words  belongs  the  name  of  the  Wild  Man  ORSON,  in  the 
well-known  Story  of  Valentine  and  ORSON.  The  terms  in  Welsh 
adjacent  to  ARTH,  in  the  Dictionaries  of  that  Language,  relate  to 
the  metaphorical  application  of  Harrowing  up  a  Surface,  or  to 
the  idea  of  Annoying —  Tormenting,  &c.  The  verb  Aineitheio 
signifies,  according  to  Mr.  Richards,  "To  Rack  or  torture,  to 
"  torment." — A^swydo,  "  To  fear,  to  dread,  to  apprehend,  to  stand 
"  in  awe,  to  be  afraid. — Axsang,  Oppression."  The  explanatory 
word  Rack  belongs  to  Rake,  Rout,  Rut,  &c. 

We  know,  that  ARKTOS,  (tyrof,  Ursus,  Ursa,  —  Pars  orbis 
septentrionalis,)  means  the  North,  which  I  have  supposed  to 
signify  this  or  that  peculiar  EARTH  or  region;  and  that  «AORTH 
is  ORTH,  either  with  a  strong  nasal  breathing,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  assuming  the  consonant  form  «,  before  the  ART/z,  or  the 
AN  may  be  the  remains  of  an  articular  prefix,  as  An,  &c.  We 
have  seen,  that  the  Belgic  Nork,  the  Sea  animal,  is  for  Een=OnK. 

Some 
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Some  perhaps  might  imagine,  that  the  ARKTOS,  (Afxro?,)  may  mean 
the  HiRSute—  Rough—  Horrid  region,  and  that  rc-ORTH  may  have 
the  same  meaning,  with  the  n  before  the  ART/i,  by  the  process 
which  I  have  described.  Those  who  are  fond  of  supposing,  that 
certain  words,  or  parts  of  words,  were  formed  by  the  similarity  of 
the  sound  with  the  sense,  may  imagine,  that  the  nasal  sound  n  was 
added  to  express  more  strongly  the  idea  of  that,  which  is  Rough 
or  HARSH.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea,  from  which 
ARKTOS,  (A^TC?,)  is  derived,  signifying  the  North  ;  the  constella- 
tion at  the  North  Pole  was  probably  called  the  Bear,  from  a  con- 
fusion in  the  sound  ARKTOS,  (A^JCTO;,)  denoting  at  once  this  animal, 
and  the  n=ORTH.  Perhaps  ORcades  and  ORKney  may  mean  the 
parts  of  the  W=ORTH  :  Hence,  under  another  form,  perhaps,  we 
have  HERSE,  the  HERSE  Language,  &c.  Baxter  derives  ORcades 
from  "  Or  or  Gor,  (quod  Scotobrigantibus  et  Saxonibus  est  For, 
"  et  Graecis  etiam  n^o)  atque  Cand  sive  Cad,  quod  et  Caput  est  et 
'  Promontorium."  (Glossar.  Antiq.  Britan.}  Dr.  Jamieson  sup- 
poses, that  the  term  ERSE,  the  Celtic  Dialect  spoken  by  the 
Highlanders,  "  originated  from  their  Gothic  neighbours,  from  the 
"  idea  of  their  being  an  Irish  colony  ;  for  the  Highlanders  them- 
"  selves  invariably  call  their  Language  Gaelic."  The  Herse, 
however,  may  possibly  be  quasi  Helse,  where  we  have  the  g-A.ELs, 
when  the  guttural  sound  of  G  is  lost  in  the  gentler  aspiration 
of  H, 

I  once  imagined,  that  the  ARCADES,  or  ARCADIA,  had  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Orcades.  If  the  Cad  is  significant, 
we  might  imagine,  that  Cad  represented  the  Coti,  that  great 
people,  whose  history  is  traced  by  General  Vallancey  with  such 
success  ;  and  Ar  might  represent  the  Aire,  the  term  with  which 
they  are  often  combined,  Aire-Coti,  denoting,  as  this  learned  en- 
quirer imagines,  "the  Ancient  Coti."  It  is  curious,  that,  among 
other  derivations  produced  by  Dr.  Barry  for  the  Qv.K.neys,  is  the 

4  N  following  : 
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following:  It  is  the  opinion  of  Camden,  as  he  tells  us,  that  it 
comes  "  from  the  old  British  word  Ar  or  Or,  that  signifies  Over 
"  against,  or  opposite  to,  and  Cat,  that  implies  the  cape,  or  point 
"  of  the  CATTI,  or  people  of  C\\Twiess."  Here  we  see  the 
Ar-Catti,  or  AIRE=COTI,  as  I  have  supposed.  The  Catti,  Scots, 
Scythte,  &c.  &c.  are  the  CELTS,  as  I  have  before  suggested, 
Cp-  519-)  Another  derivation  of  the  O&K.neys  is  from  ORCJE,  the 
Whales,  which  are  supposed  in  ancient  times  to  have  abounded 
in  the  North  Coasts  of  Scotland.  (Barry's  Orkneys,  p.  72-3.) 

The  adjacent  word  to  ORSO',  in  the  Italian  Dictionaries,  is 
O.RT/Va,  the  Nettle,  which,  we  know,  is  in  French  Ortie,  and  in 
Latin  URTica,  and  which,  as .  we  shall  now  agree,  means  the 
Hirsute — Pricking  plant.  The  Etymologists  derive  URTICO.  from 
UrOy  "  cujus  folia  acriter  Untnt,  id  est,  pungunt."  Let  us  mark 
the  explanatory  term  Uro,  which  belongs  to  the  form  AR,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  words  now  under  discussion  belong  to  the 
same  spot.  We  perceive,  however,  that  the  Elementary  form 
A  S,  &c.  appears  in  Ussi  and  USTWW.  Robert  Ainsworth  has  ex- 
plained URO  in  some  of  its  senses,  "To  Gall  or  Pinch — To 
"  grieve,  tease,  or  Vex;"  and  UR0r  he  has  explained  by  "To 
"  Fret." 

I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  the  explanatory  word  Grieve 
belongs  to  Grafo,  (r^apw,)  and  Grave,  To  Scratch  up  a  Surface; 
and  Fret  I  have  likewise  shewn  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  be  derived  from  the  same  spot.  AR^O,  To  be  Dry,  Scorched 
up,  has  a  similar  meaning  ;  and  in  ARD^O  we  see  the  form  A  RD. 
ARD*O  is  explained  in  Robert  Ainsworth  by  "To  Burn; — To 
"  Scorch,  To  be  tormented,  or  troubled."  The  term  Scorched  is 
only  another  form  of  Scratched — what  has  a  Fretted — Corrugated 
surface.  \Ve  see,  in  the  sense  of  Tormented  the  same  metaphor, 
HARROWED — Scratched  or  Fretted.  I  have  produced  ARD<?O  in 
another  place,  among  a  set  of  terms,  which  relate  to  a  similar 

action 
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action  on  the  same  spot,  and  denote,  To  be  Stirred  up — Agi- 
tated, &c.  All  these  ideas  are  so  blended  with  each  other,  that 
\ve  must  be  contented  with  describing  the  general  notion  and  the 
action,  to  which  the  term  originally  belonged,  without  being 
scrupulously  minute  in  selecting  those  explanatory  terms,  which 
may  be  conceived  best  adapted  to  express  with  precision  the 
peculiar  turn  of  meaning,  with  which  the  word  was  at  first  invested. 
The  forms  Uro  and  Area  will  bring  us  to  HORR^O,  where  the  origi- 
nal idea  is  unequivocal.  In  the  phrase  Horret  Mare,  Iratum  Mare, 
we  see  the  genuine  idea  of  a  Surface  Stirred  up  or  Agitated ;  and 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  similar  metaphor  to  '  Aratur  Mare,' 
though  with  another  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  it.  We  per- 
ceive here,  likewise,  the  metaphorical  sense  of  the  Latin  Ira, 
Iratum,  derived  from  the  same  idea  of  Agitation — ab  ARando. 
In  HoRRidus,  HORRZW, — HORRCSCO,  and  in  Izatus,  iRascor,  the  d,  &c. 
may  be  considered  as  arising  from  the  construction  of  the  Lan- 
guage, as  I  have  before  observed.  In  the  following  passage 
we  see  Horreo  used  in  its  primitive  sense : 

"  Et  Catnpum  Horrentem  fractis  invertere  glebis."     (Georg.  III.  -f.  161.) 

This  passage  will  shew  us  how  HiRsutus,  &c.  is  connected  with 
the  HERSE,  the  Harrozv.  In  the  Greek  ORRO^O,  the  d  may  be 
an  organical  addition,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  construction 
of  the  Language.  I  have  produced  these  words  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  they  are  again  exhibited  in  this  place,  that  the 
Reader  may  understand,  how  every  point  of  view,  in  which 
the  subject  is  considered,  tends  to  illustrate  and  establish  my 
Hypothesis. 
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CHAP.   III. 

SECT.  II. 

AC,  AD,  AG,  &c. 

Terms  expressing  actions  performed  on  the  Ground,  the 

(ECTT;«,)  &c.,  when  it  is  Stirred  up,  Agitated,  Broken  up,  Routed  up, 
Cut  up,  Scratched  up,  Vellicated,  &c.  &c.,  by  the  various  accidents 
and  operations  attached  to  it,  as  Occo,  HOUGH,  &c.  &c. — Terms 
signifying    To  Stir   up,  Agitate,  Excite,   Cut    up,    Scratch   up, 
Scrape,  Vellicate,  &r  Tease,  as  a  Surface,  materially;  or  by  meta- 
phorical application;    which-  terms  sometimes  express  actions  per- 
formed on  the  surface  of  the  Ground,  or  which  are  involved,  either 
directly  or  more  remotely,  with  words  and  ideas,  relating  to  such 
actions,    as     AGO,    AGITO,    Acuo,   (Lat,~)     HACK,  (Eng.)    &c. 
Hence  Terms  expressing  Bodily  or  Mental  Feelings,  as  of  Pain — 
Terror — Disgust,  &c.  &c.,   which  are  connected  with  the  meta- 
phor of  Stirring  up — Exciting — Vellicating,  &c.  &c.,  as   ACH, 
ACHOS,  (A%O£,  Dolor, ~)  &c.   &c.      Terms  relating  to  the  idea  of 
Scratching  up, — Scraping  up — Vellicating  a  surface,  and  signifying 
To  Nip  up — Catch  up — Snatch  up — Gripe — Seize^ — Constringe, 
as    To   HOOK   up   or  in,  &c.,    AGCHO,  (Ay^u,   Constringo,)  and 
under  the  form  AGG,  *GK,  &c.  or  *NK,  HANK,  &c.     Terms  ex- 
pressing Fire  and  Water,  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  Agita- 
tion— Commotion,  as  ^STUS,  AQua,(Lai.)  &c. — Terms  denoting 
Noise — the  HARSH,  Grating,  Rough  Noise,  as  involved  with  the 
notion  of  Scratching  or  Grating  upon  a  surface,  as  HOARSE,  &c. 
under  the  form  *RS,  and  Hiss,  &c.  under  the  form  *S,  &c. 

Words 
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Words  expressing  operations  on 
the  ESTIA,  (Eo-T<a,)  EA/-TH, 
ArK,  ArG,  &c.  by  Stirring  up — 
Routing  up  —  Cutting  up  — 
Tearing  up  —  Scratching  up, 
&c.  its  surface :  —  Terms, 
\vhich  are  derived  from,  or 
are  connected  with,  those 
words. 


OCCA — Occo.  (Lat.)  The  Har- 
row, To  Harrow. 

OG — OGEID,  &c.  &c.   (Celtic,) 

The  Harrow. 
EGE,    EGIAN.   (German,)    The 

Harrow,  To  Harrow. 

.  (Germ.)  To  Plough. 

Acre,  Acer,  Acros. 
(Germ.  Eng.  Gr.  Lat.)  The 
Ground. 

"Ecean.  (Sax.)  Occare. 

HLocian — EGG  on.    (Sax.  Eng.) 

Excitare. 
EAG^r,  &c.  (Eng.)    In  a    state 

of  Excitement. 

HOUGH — HOE,  &c.  (Eng.   &c.) 
To  Stir  up  the  Ground. 


Haue — Hauen.  (Germ.)  A  Hoe, 
Mattock. 

Hew.  (Eng.)  To  Cut  up. 

Hue.  (Eng.)  The  form,  appear- 
ance, as  made  by  Cutting, 
&c. 

HOUGH,  HOE,  HOCK,  HUCKLE- 
Bone.  (Eng.)  What  relates 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  per- 
son, the  Leg  or  Foot,  which 
Houghs  up  the  Ground. 

Hos.  (Sax.)  Calcaneum,  Caliga. 

OCREA.  (Lat.) 

HOSE— HOSEN,  HOSA,  &c.  (Eng. 
Sax.  &c.)  The  Covering  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  person. 

HOG— Us,  &c.  (English,  Gr.) 
What  Houghs,  or  Routs  up 
the  Ground. 

HACK — HASH,  &c.  &c.  (Eng.) 
To  Cut. 

Ax — HATCHET,  &c.  &c.  (Eng.) 

ACMO,  (Lat.)  Quasi  Occo,  To  Stir 
up,  Sharpen  up,  &c. 

EDGE.  (Eng.)  The  Pointed- 
Sharp  Extremity. 


I  SHALL 
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I  SHALL  consider  in  this  Section  the  Terms,  under  the  Element 
AC,  AD,  AG,  which  express  actions,  performed  on  the  Ground, 
the  EArTH,  EsT/tf,  (EO-T/O,)  &c.  &c.  when  it  is  Stirred  up,  Agi- 
tated, Broken  up,  Routed  up,  Scratched  up,  Vellicated,  &c.  &c.,  by 
the  various  accidents  and  operations  attached  to  it,  as  Occo, 
(Lat.)  HOUGH,  HACK,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  shall  likewise  consider  those 
Terms,  under  the  same  Elementary  form,  which  signify  in  general 
to  Stir  up,  Agitate,  Excite,  Cut  up,  Scratch  up,  Vellicate,  or  Tease, 
a  surface  materially,  or,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  AGO, 
Aoito,  &c.  We  shall  find,  that  these  Terms  sometimes  them- 
selves express,  in  one  of  their  senses,  actions  performed  on  the 
surface  of  the  EA/-TH  ;  or  that  they  are  involved,  either  directly  or 
more  remotely,  with  words  expressing  such  actions,  or  with  a 
train  of  ideas  attached  to  such  actions.  Hence  have  been  derived 
Terms,  which  express  Bodily  or  Mental  Feelings,  as  of  Pain-- 
Terror— Disgust — Wonder,  &c.  &c.;  and  objects  which  Disturb — 
Annoy — Grieve,  &c.  &c.,  from  the  metaphor  of  that  which  HAR- 
ROWS up,  HACKS  up — Vellicates — Pricks — Teases — Nips,  &c.  &c., 
as  ACHE,  A.CHOS,  (A%oj,  Dolor.)  Hence  we  have  a  race  of  words, 
which,  under  the  idea  of  Scratching  up — Scraping  up — Vellicating, 
or  Grubbing  up  a  surface,  signify  To  Nip  up  or  in — To  Catch  up — 
Snatch  up — To  Gripe — Seize — Constringe,  as  to  HOOK  up  or  in — 
AGCHO,  (Ay%w,  Constringo.)  We  see  in  AG^HO,  (A^w,)  or  ANCHO, 
how  we  pass  from  the  form  of  AG,  ACA,  AGG,  AGCA,  to  that  of 
ANG,  ANK  ;  and  hence  we  shall  find  a  race  of  words,  conveying 
a  similar  train  of  ideas,  under  the  form  ANK,  to  which  belong 
HANK,  HANG,  &c.  &c.  Under  the  Elementary  form  AC,  AD,  &c. 
we  have  words  denoting  Fire  and  Water,  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Agitation,  Commotion,  &c.  I  shall  likewise  consider,  in  this  Section, 
Terms  denoting  Noise, — the  HARSH — Grating — Rough  Noise,  as 
connected  with  the  notion  of  Scratching  or  Grating  upon  a  sur- 
face, 
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face,  such  as  HOARSE,  &c.   under  the  form  ARS,  and   Hiss,  &c. 
under  the  form  AS  *. 

The 


*  Though  I  suppose,  that  all  these  Terms  are  connected,  either  remotely  or 
directly,  with  words  relating  to  the  EARTH,  EsTiA,(E<ma,)  and  its  operations;  yet  the 
Reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  consider  this  matter  as  a  point  of  Theory,  which  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases  is  distinct  from  those  Etymological  Fac.ts,  respecting  the  relation  of 
words  to  each  other,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  unfolded  in  the  present  Volume. 
I  have  endeavoured  so  to  state  my  Hypothesis,  that  it  may  be  directed  only  to  the 
Facts,  which  I  am  about  to  exhibit,  as  cases  placed  within  the  reach  of  Enquiry ;  and 
that  it  may  accommodate  itself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  any  idea,  which  the  Reader 
may  form  on  the  Theory  of  Languages.  It  may  well  be  conceived,  from  the  species 
of  Evidence,  which  this  subject  is  capable  of  affording,  that  direct  and  absolute  proofs 
of  the  Influence  of  the  EARTH, -8cc.  cannot  often  be  obtained ;  though  the  Reader, 
I  trust,  will  be  surprised  and  gratified  in  discovering,  during  the  progress  of  our 
discussions,  that  the  question  is  capable  of  .supplying  collateral  and  presumptive 
evidence  of  so  striking  and  singular  a  nature.  We  shall  all  understand  and  agree, 
that  the  Terms,  expressing  in  one  of  their  senses  Operations  on  the  EARTH,  must  be 
few  in  number;  and,  moreover,  that  the  application  of  words  to  this  object  will 
oftentimes  escape  the  diligence  of  the  Enquirer.  We  know,  likewise,  that  the 
acknowledged  Terms,  which  are  peculiarly  and  familiarly  appropriate  to  such  Opera- 
tions, must  be  still  fewer  in  number  ;  and  hence  we  shall  see,  that  such  direct  and  abso- 
lute proofs  of  the  Hypothesis,  which  some  may  require,  cannot  always  be  exhibited. — 
I  have  endeavoured,  however,  to  perform  all,  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit;  and  my  own  conviction  is,  that  the  various  Occidents  and  Operations  annexed 
to  the  EARTH  are  the  great  causes  which  have  been  most  efficient  in  imparting 
that  peculiar  force  and  meaning  to  words,  which  they  now  possess  in  the  mechanism 
of  Language. 

That  these  Accidents  and  Operations  will  have  some  influence,  no  one  can  doubt; 
and  the  degree  of  influence  I  must  leave  every  Reader  to  adjust,  according  to  his  own 
views  on  the  subject,  from  the  evidence  which  is  adduced  before  him.  I  must 
observe,  however,  that  the  degree  of  influence  in  a  variety  of  cases  is  partly  a  point  of 
opinion  which  every  one  may  accommodate  to  his  own  Theon/  of  Languages,  and 
which  is  rather  to  be  conceived  than  detailed  and  described.  I  have  endeavoured 
therefore  to  guard  myself  with  considerable  diligence,  in  the  statement  of  my  Hypo- 
thesis, against  any  embarrassment,  which  might  arise  from  confounding  the  truth  of 
such  Facts,  which  we  are  enabled  fairly  to  ascertain,  respecting  the  actual  relation  of 
words  to  each  other,  with  the  truth  of  my  Hypothesis,  as  we  advance  to  that  point, 
when  Theory  may  or  must  in  some  measure  necessarily  commence.  I  have  stated,  in 
the  opening  of  my  Work,  that  our  Element  constitutes  a  race  of  words,  "  which 
"  relate,  either  directly  or  more  remotely,  to  the  EARTH,  and  the  Operations,  Acci- 
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The  term  which  first  presents  itself  to  our  attention,  under 
the  form  ^C,  AD,    AG,  &c.,l  is  the  Latin  Occo,  or  OCCA,   &c., 

which 


"  dents,  and  Properties  belonging  to  it;"  and  thus  I  do  not  embarra.ss  mvself  with  the 
charge  of  adjusting  at  every  moment  the  precise  degree  of  affinity,  which  words  bear 
to  this  object,  or  the  precise  degree  of  influence,  which  this  object  may  be  supposed  to 
possess  on  every  occasion.  1  must  again  repeat,  that  the  series  of  Truth*,  which 
I  detail,  respecting  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other,  may  be  considered,  under 
one  point  of  view,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  as  independent  even  of  the  .degree  of 
influence,  which  we  may  choose  to  affix  to  the  EARTH  aud  its  Operations;  that  is, 
the  Truths  which  I  have  detailed,  respecting  the  actual  relation  of  words  to  each 
other,  would  in  a  variety  of  cases  remain  to  a  certain  point  the  same,  and  would 
still  be  received  and  acknowledged,  if  the  influence  of  the  EARTH  did  not  always 
appear  in  my  discussions,  as  a  prominent  and  important  part  of  the  argument. 

The  nature  of  the  Facts,  which  I  shall  unfold  in  the  present  Section,  and  which 
I  have  detailed  in  other  parts  of  my  Work,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  ;  and  these 
Facts  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  denied,  whatever  opinions  we  may  form  on  the  Theory 
of  Languages.  1.  That  a  great  race  of  words  is  to  be  found,  which  are  related  to 
each  other,  in  various  degrees  of  affinity,  under  the  same  train  of  ideas  ;  namely,  that 
of  Stirring  up — Scratching  up-— Excitement — Agitation — Commotion,  &c.,  which  train 
of  ideas  we  do  really  annex  to  the  action -of  Stirring  up  or  Scratching  up  the  Ground, 
EARTH,  &c.,  whatever  might  have  been  the  first  and  original  source,  from  which 
these  ideas  were  derived,  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  potent— Operative 
cause,  by  which  they  were  propagated  and  preserved.  2.  That  among  those  words, 
thus  related  to  each  other,  are  indissolubly  involved  and  entangled  those  terms, 
which  actually  express  Operations  on  the  Ground  or  EARTH.  Under  this  state  of 
the.  question,  as  it  relates  to  Facts,  we  surely  cannot  be  very  far  removed  from  the 
truth,  in  point  of  Hypothesis,  when  from  this  series  of  kindred  words,  we  select  those 
terms,  as  the  most  important  and  operative,  and  as  best  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
common  train  of  ideas,  pervading  the  whole  race',  which  arc  acknowledged  by  all  to 
express  an  object  most  interesting  to  man,  and  to  denote  those  Accidents  and 
Operations  attached  to  that  object,  which  are  the  most  important — familiar,  and 
impressive,  in  the  occupations  of  Human  life.  If  we  should  perchance  adopt  any 
Theon/  on  LUIILMKILH'-,  which  may  lead  us  to  conceive  a  source  antecedent  to  that  of 
the  EARTH  and  its  Operations,  from  which  the  train  of  ideas  conveyed  by  this 
kindred  race  of  words  was  originally  derived ;  still  we  cannot  but  consider  the 
EARTH,  with  its  Accidents  and  Operations,  as  being  the  most  important  object,  on 
which  that  train  of  ideas  i>  moat  familiarly  and  impreitiuely  exhibited,  and  by  the 
influence  of  which,  as  we  should  imagine,  it  would  be  most  effectively  propagated  and 
preserved.  Even  therefore  on  this  point  of  view,  we  should  justly  select  the  EARTH, 
and  its  Accidents— Operations,  {>tc.,  a»  supplying  us  with  a  series  of  terms,  most 

forcibly 
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which  directly  expresses  an  operation  onthe  Ground.  The  English 
HOUGH  denotes  a  similar  operation  on  the  same  spot,  and  is  only 
another  form  of  Occo ;  and  the  terms  for  Cutting,  as  HACK,  HASH, 
HATCHET,  Ax,  &c.  &c.,  belong  to  the  same  words.  My  German 
Lexicographer  explains  HACKE  by  "  A  HATCHET,  Mattock,  Ax, 
"  Pick=A\;"  and  HACK^W  by  "  To  HACK  or  Chop,  im  Felde, 
ce  To  How  up,  Dig,  Delve,  Brake  the  Ground;  den  Weinberg, 
"  To  Grub,  or  How  up."  In  these  German  words  we  are  like- 
wise directly  brought  to  the  action  of  Stirring  up  or  Cutting  up 
the  Ground;  and  in  our  English  term  P/c£=Ax,  we  see  the 
instrument  of  Cutting  applied  to  the  Ground.  The  parallel 
terms  for  HACK,  in  various  Languages,  as  produced  by  the 
Etymologists,  are  Haccan,  (Sax.)  Conscindere ;  '  Hacher,  (Fr.) 
hectare,  (Ital.)  Hacke,  (Dan.)  Hacken,  Hachten,  (Germ.)  Hacke, 
Securis;  Hachelen,  (Germ.)  To  Hackle,  Minutim  concidere ; 
Haccio,  (Welsh,)  &c.,  which  they  derive  from  the  Latin  Ascia,  the 
Greek  Axine,  (A|/M?,)  as  Skinner,  or  from  the  Saxon  Acase,  or  the 
Teutonic  Acus,  Securis,  as  Junius.  In  English,  the  various 
forms  for  the  Cutting  instrument,  belonging  to  these  terms,  are 
HATCHET,  Ax,  ADDICE,  ADZE,  &c. ;  and  under  some  of  these 
words  the  Etymologists  produce,  as  parallel,  the  Gothic  Aquizi, 
the  Saxon  SEsc,  Ex,  Acas,  &c.  &c.,  the  French  Hdche,  Hachette, 
Aiscette,  the  Italian  Ascia,  &c.,  the  Spanish  Hacha,  the  Danish 
Oxe,  the  Belgic  Ackse,  Haetse,  &c.,  the  Latin  Ascia,  the  Greek 

Axine, 


forcibly  expressing  a  peculiar  train  of  ideas,  which  is  to  be  found  through  a  wide 
compass  of  Unman  Speech.  But  when  we  take  other  views  of  the  question,  and 
examine  words,  belonging  to  different  trains  of  ideas,  the  prospect  still  continues  to 
open  before  us  ;  and  we  perceive,  that  the  same  Hypothesis  is  equally  potent  in  the 
illustration  of  other  portions  of  Language.  I  shall  assuredly  prove  this  point  at  least, 
if  I  am  not  violently  deceived,  that  the  relation,  which  words  do  actually  bear  to  each 
other,  is  precisely  of  such  a  nature,  as  it  would  have  been,  or  as  it  might  have  been, 
if  the  Accidents  and  Operations,  belonging  to  the  Ground,  EAKTH,  8tc.,  had  exerted 
that  very  species  of  influence,  which  my  Hypothesis  supposes. 
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Axine,  (A^,)  Ake,  (Axiy,  Cuspis.)  We  perceive  through  what 
various  Languages  these  terms  have  extended  themselves,  as 
likewise  the  various  forms  which  they  have  assumed,  by  taking 
the  different  Cognate  Consonants,  C,  D,  K,  S,  T,  X,  &c.,  with 
their  combinations.  We  may  well  imagine,  moreover,  what 
effect  the  existence  of  words,  representing  so  important  an  action, 
would  have  on  those  Languages,  in  which  they  are  found  ;  and 
I  might  fix  upon  HACK  and  its  parallels,  as  the  terms,  to  which 
the  race  of  words,  under  the  forms  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.,  might 
be  justly  referred,  through  a  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech  ; 
that  is,  the  train  of  ideas,  which  runs  through  the  words  under 
the  form  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.,  is  strongly  visible  in  the  sense 
expressed  by  HACK  and  its  parallels  ;  and  to  such  terms  we  might 
perpetually  appeal  with  sufficient  propriety,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  various  turns  of  meaning,  which  this  race  of  words  has 
assumed. 

Every  one  understands  the  various  metaphorical  senses,  an- 
nexed to  the  words,  which  express  the  action  of  Cutting  ;  and  we 
shall  at  once  understand,  how  inseparably  these  words  are  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  Stirring  up  —  Breaking  or  Cutting  up  the 
Ground.  The  word  Cut,  and  its  parallels  Seco,  Scidi,  &c.,  Skizo, 
(2%<£w,  Findo,  Scindo,)  &c.,  are  to  be  found  through  the  whole 
compass  of  Language  ;  and  we  shall  at  once  understand  how  they 
are  connected  with  the  action  of  the  Soc,  (Fr.)  the  Plough-Share, 
on  the  Ground,  —  the  "  Terra  SAUCW  Vomeribus."  The  SACK, 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  as  a  term  pervading  all 
Languages,  means  nothing  but  the  Hollow,  or  Cavity,  derived 
from  the  Hollow,  or  Furrow,  so  CUT  —  the  'Terra  Excavata  vel 
'  SEcata  —  SAUCW,  Brando,'  &c.  &c.  Hence  we  see,  that  a  word, 
under  the  same  form,  '  To  SACK,'  is  nothing  but  the  verb,  with 
the  strong  metaphorical  sense  of  SECO,  of  which  SACK,  the  Hollow 
of  the  Bag,  is  the  substantive.  '  To  SACK'  is  the  same  metaphorical 

idea, 
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idea,  under  one  Element,  as  To  Harrow,  Harry,  Hergian,  (Sax.) 
"  Vastare,  Praedari,"  are  under  another.  The  various  senses  of 
the  Spanish  Sacar,  which  is  nothing  but  Secure,  will  shew  the 
different  purposes  to  which  this  idea  may  be  referred.  My  Lexi- 
cographer explains  Sacar  in  its  first  sense  by  "To  Remove,  to 
ec  put  out  of  place;"  and  in  other  senses  by  "To  clear,  to 
"  free,  &c. — To  find  out,  to  discover. — To  pull  out,  to  draw  out, 
'-'  to  extort. — To  compel,  to  bring  forth  what  was  hidden. — To 
"  excite  passion  or  anger,"  &c.  &c.  However  various  these 
senses  may  appear,  the  original  idea  is  that  of  '  To  Stir  or  Turn 
'  up  or  out,  as  the  Soil  of  the  Ground, — To  Cut  up  or  out,  &c. — 
*  To  Draw  out — Pull  out,'  &c.  &c.  The  true  idea  of  the  word 
appears  in  another  Spanish  term,  which  is  only  a  different  form  of 
it,  and  which  I  find  in  the  same  column  of  my  Spanish  Lexicon, 
<£  SACHar,  To  turn  the  Ground  with  a  Hoe  or  Dibble,"  as  my 
Author  explains  it;  arid  "SACHO,  Hoe,  an  iron  instrument  for  Turn- 
"  ing  up  the  Ground."  In  the  same  column  of  my  Spanish 
Dictionary,  I  find  SACO,  which  means  at  once  "  SACK,  a  bag  for 
"  carrying  or  transporting  any  thing,"  and  "  Pillage,  Plunder," 
as  in  the  English  SACK.  In  the  Spanish  phrase  "  SACOV  del  mar, 
"  Bay,  port,  harbour,"  we  see  simply  the  idea  of  the  Hollow. 
In  Scotch,  "  To  SEUCH,"  as  a  verb,  means  "To  Cut,  to  divide;" 
and,  as  a  substantive,  SEUCH  is  "A  Furrow,  a  small  ditch." — 
I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  Tailler,  To  Cut,  Carve,  &c., 
with  its  kindred  terms  Tailor,  &c.  &c.,  belongs  for  the  same 
reason  to  Tellus. — We  may  well  believe,  that  the  name  for  the 
Hollow  in  general,  as  applied  on  various  occasions,  would  be 
derived  from  or  connected  with  the  Hollow  in  the  Ground;  and 
thus  it  is,  under  the  Element  CP,  that  Cave,  Cap,  Cup,  Ship,, Sec. 
belong  to  the  "  Terra  exCAvata,"  or  the  CAmP-us  ex-CAV-atus, 
&c.  &c.  ToCAVO  belongs  SKAP^O,  (SXCWTW,  Fodio,)  SAP,  To  Dig — 

To 
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To  Dig  out,  &c. ;  and  hence  we  have  Chop,  Scoop,  Sup,  Sip,  To 
Draw  out,  &c. 

Terms  for  the  Instrument  and  Operation,  expressed  by  OCCA, 
Occo,  are  to  be  found  under  the  form  AC,  AG,  &c.  in  different 
Languages.  In  Welsh,  OG  and  OGEID  is  OCCA  ;  and  in  the 
Armoric  we  have  OGET  and  OGEDI.  In  the  Cornish  it  is  Harau, 
corresponding  with  the  form  of  Harrow.  In  German,  EGWW  is 
To  Harrow,  and  EGE  is  the  Instrument.  One  of  the  terms, 
signifying  'To  Plough,'  in  this  Language,  is  ACKERN,  which 
belongs  to  ACKER,  "A  Field,  Soil,  Ground  for  tillage,"  &c. ;  so  that 
ACKERN  literally  means  'To  Soil  or  Ground,'  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  that  is,  'To  Break  up  the  Soil  or  Ground.'  AcKer,  we  know, 
belongs  to  ACRE,  ACER,  AGROS,  (A^o?.)  In  Saxon,  Ecean  is 
Occare,  and  Eoetha,  "  Harpica,  Rastrum,  OCCA."  In  the  same 
column  of  Lye's  Dictionary  we  have  "  EGG/#;Z,  Excitare,"  which, 
we  see,  belongs  to  "Eoean,  OCCARE  :  and  thus  we  perceive  how 
EGG,  in  the  phrase  '  To  EGG  on,'  belongs  to  the  metaphor  of  the 
Harrow,  or  OCCA. — The  English  word  HOUGH  retains,  in  the 
mode  of  writing  it,  the  record  of  the  Radical  AG,  or  AC,  though  in 
the  sound  it  is  not  heard.  In  HOE,  a  mode,  by  which  this  word 
is  sometimes  represented,  the  record  of  the  Radical  is  lost  both  in 
writing  and  in  the  sound,  and  so  it  is  in  the  parallel  terms  pro- 
duced by  the  Etymologists,  as  the  French  Houe,  Hoyau,  the  Ger- 
man Hawe,  Pastinum,  from  Hawen,  Percutere,  Secare  ;  the  Belgic 
Houwe,  Hauwen.  Skinner  observes,  that  it  would  not  be  absurd 
("  nee  tamen  absurdum  esset,")  to  derive  these  words  directly 
from  the  Latin  Occare — "  apea-us  deflectere  a  Lat.  Occare." 

In  German,  Haue  means  "A  Hoe,  Mattock,  Pick- Ax,"  and  Hauen, 
"  To  Hew,  Cut ; "  from  whence  we  shall  understand  the  origin  of  our 
English  word  HEW,  in  the  phrase  To  Hack  and  HEW.  The  Etymo- 
logists, under  Hew,  produce  the  parallel  terms,  as  the  Saxon  Heawian, 

Aheaivian, 
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dheawian,  Heawen,  &c.,  the  Belgic  Houwen,  the  German  Hawen, 
the  Danish  Hugger.,  &c.     The  HEW,  or  HUE,  the  Form,  appear- 
ance, or  Colour  of  any  thing,  belongs  to  Hew,   To  Cut,  as  the 
Etymologists  understand.      "  Hiew,"  says  Junius,   "  Species,  Effi- 
"  gies,  Figura.   A.  S.  Heow, — Hiw  est  Forma  vel  imago,  praecipue 
11  talis,  quag  fit  csedendo  sculpendove."     Skinner  produces  the  verb 
in  Saxon,  Hiwan,  Formare,  or,  as  Lye  has   it,  "  Hiwian,  Simulare, 
"  speciem  illusoriam  induere,  fingere. — Formare."     The  two  pre- 
ceding terms  in    Junius   are   "  Hie,    Festinare,    Properare,"    and 
"  Hie,  Fistuca;  i.  e.  Ansatum  et  capitibus  ferratum  instrumentum, 
"  quo  pali   sublicseque   alte   in    solum    depanguntur."     He  refers 
us,  under  Hie,  properare,  to  the  Saxon  Higan,  and  Hicgan ;    the 
former  of  which  Lye  explains  by  "Tendere,  Festinare,"    and  the 
latter  by   "Niti,  conari,  moliri,"  &c.;    which,    we   see,  belong  to 
the  idea  of  Excitement,  attached  to  the  action  of  HouoHmg-  up  the 
Ground.      The    HIE,    the    Fistuca,    is  the    Exciting — Stirring  — 
Driving  Instrument,  to  which  we  have  the  verb  Hier  annexed.  HUE, 
in  '  HUE  and  Cry,'  must  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words,  signi- 
fying '  The  Cry,  to  Stir  up — Excite  and  Rouse  the  people.'     The 
Etymologists  refer  us  to  Spelman,  under  the  Latin  Hutesium,  and 
Menage,  under  the  French  Hucher;   and   Skinner  reminds  us  of 
the  English  HOOT,  where  we  have  the  true  form.     This  brings 
us  to  the  terms  denoting  Noise,  under  our  Element,  which  will 
be  explained  on  another  occasion. 

The  HOE,  HOUGH,  HOCK,  HOCKLE,  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
person,  adjacent  to  that  which  HOES  up — HOUGHS  or  Tears  up 
the  Ground.  The  Etymologists  refer  us,  under  HOE,  Poples, 
Suffrage,  to  the  Saxon  Hog,  Hoh,  the  Belgic  Haessen,  &c. ;  and 
Junius  observes,  "  Hinc  forte  desumpta  sunt  Hoxing  et  Huckle- 
"  bone."  Lye  explains  the  Saxon  Hoh  by  "  Calx; — Poples,  Suf- 
"  frago; — Ang.  HOUGH."  An  adjacent  word  is  the  Saxon  HOHA, 
Aratrum ;  to  which  Lye  adds,  «  Inde  forsan  nostra,  An  HOUGH, 

"Occa 
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"  Occa  Minor."     We  have  likewise  in  Saxon,  Ho,  Calx,  Calca- 
neum.     We  see,  that  the  original  meaning  of  these  words,  HOH, 
HOUGH,  &c.,  is  the  Calx,  the  part  which  actually  HOUGHS  up  the 
Ground — '  Pars  quse    OCCAT   Terram,'   just   as    Calx,  the   Heel, 
belongs  to  Calx,  the  Stone,  against  which    it  strikes.     HOUGH 
afterwards  signified  other  parts  of  the  Leg,  the  "  Suffrage,"  which 
Robert  Ainsworth  explains  by  "  The  Joint  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a 
"  beast,  called  the  HOUGH,  sometimes  the  Pastern,"  and  Poples, 
which  he  explains  by  "  The  Ham  of  one's  leg  behind  the  knee." 
Nathan  Bailey  explains  HOCK  by  "The  Small  of  a  Gammon  of 
"Bacon;"    and   To  HOCCLE,  "To  Hamstring  or  cut  the  joints 
"  towards  the  HOUGH."     The   succeeding   term   in   this  Lexico- 
grapher is  "  HOCKLEY  in  the  Hole,"  which  he  derives  from  Hoc, 
Dirt,  and  Leag,  Pasture ;    where  in   Hoc,   Dirt,  we  are  brought 
to   the  Spot,  supposed  in  my   Hypothesis.     We   might  imagine, 
that  the  Greek  OKLazo,  (OxXafy,  In  Genua  procumbo,  Genibus 
inflexis   subside,)  belonged  to  HOCKLE,  and  it  must  be  owned, 
that  the  coincidence  is  very  strong ;  yet  we  cannot  well  decide  on 
this    point,   till   the  Element   KL    shall    be    diligently   unfolded. 
Junius  has  an  article,  "  Hoxing  of  Dogs,"  which  he  explains  by 
"  Expeditatio,  vel  Genuscissio,"  and  which  he  derives   from  Hoh 
and    HOUGH.     Nathan   Bailey    has  an  article,   "To  HOZE  Dogs, 
"  To  cut  off  their  claws,  or   the  balls   of  the   Feet,"  where  the 
word  relates  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Leg.     In  the  HUCKLE-&OH*?, 
the  Hip-bone,  we  have  the  highest  part  of  the  Leg,  &c. 

I  have  supposed  in  another  place,  (p.  170,)  that  the  terms  for 
the  Hip,  or  Loins,  as  ISKW,  IsK/on,  Ix2is,  Oxus,  Osphus,  QsKea, 
(itrx,'?,  I<rxiov>  *&'  °£uf'  °<ri?i;f»  Offbeat,')  are  derived  from  the  idea  of 
the  lower  part,  as  connected  with  the  Ground;  though  I  have 
imagined,  that  the  sense  of  the  Base  or  Foundation  supplied  the 
intermediate  step,  as  in  the  Persian  cx*J  AST,  "The  Buttocks, 
"  Hips,  Backside,  Fundament.''  It  would  be  idle  perhaps  to 

attempt 
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attempt  any  distinction  between  these  words,  and  the  terms  here 
produced,  HOCK,  &c.,  if  they  are  alike  referred  to  the  same 
spot — under  a  similar  idea  of  the  lower  part  of  the  person.  I  shall 
suggest,  on  a  future  occasion,  another  idea,  from  which  these 
words  may  be  derived.  The  Greek  lonua  and  Icnus,  (lyvvu,  lyws, 
Posterior  genu  pars,)  seems  to  be  connected  with  Gonu,  (Tom, 
Genu,)  as  the  Lexicographers  imagine  ;  yet  it  appears  to  belong 
to  our  Element  AG,  with  the  organical  addition  of  the  n.  The 
Gonu  and  Genu  might  be  quasi  *Gnu,  where  the  vowel  breathing 
was  lost  before  AG,  and  inserted  between  the  G  and  the  organi- 
cal n.  The  adjacent  terms  IGDE  and  IGD/ZO,  (lyh,  Mortarium, 
Pila;  —  Genus  saltationis,  lyhfy,  Agito  Pistillum  ;  —  Torqueo, 
flecto,)  belong  to  the  race  of  words  now  under  discussion,  signi- 
fying *  To  Tear  up — Break  to  pieces — Agitate,'  &c.  &c.  In  the 
interpretation  of  Icoisma,  "  ly^o-px,  Genus  saltationis  in  qua 
"  Lumbi  agitantur,  ut  Pistillum,"  it  might  see.m,  as  if  the  idea  of 
motion,  belonging  to  the  Lumbi,  was  annexed  to  the  significa- 
tion of  these  words.  This  idea  will  be  considered  in  a  future 
page. 

The  Saxon  I  Ion,  the  Calx,  Calcaneum,  sometimes  appears  in 
that  Language,  under  its  genuine  form,  as  "  Hos,  Calcaneum."  This 
word  likewise  signifies,  "  Rhamnus,  vimen,  butrus;"  and  moreover, 
"  Caliga,  Ccrea; — unde  nostra  Hose,  Hosen,"  as  Lye  justly  observes. 
We  perceive  how  Hos  relates  at  once  to  the  Heel,  Calcaneum,  and 
the  parts  of  the  Leg,  "  Caliga,  Ocrea."  HOSE  and  HOSEN  mean 
the  Covering  for  the  Legs  and  Thighs.  The  Etymologists  justly 
refer  us  to  the  Saxon  Hosa,  Caligae,  the  Belgic  and  the  Danish 
Hose,  Housse,  the  Welsh  Hosan,  the  French  Houseaux,  and  the 
Italian  Huose;  though  Skinner  has  improperly  added  the  French 
Chausse,  the  Spanish  Calcas,  &c.  We  perceive  how  Caliga  belongs 
to  Calx,  for  the  same  reason  that  HOSE  belongs  to  HOCK.  The 
present  Italian  form  for  Huose  is  Vosa.  Let  us  note  the  explana- 
tory 
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tory  term — the  Latin  Ocrea,  where  we  observe  another  form  of 
the  HOSE.  The  Etymologists  derive  Ocrea  from  Ocris,  Eminen- 
tia  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  perceive,  how  the  Oc  in  this  word  connects 
itself  with  Occo. — In  Barbarous  Latin,  HOSA  is  Caliga;  and 
Menage  informs  us,  that  in  modern  Greek,  Ousion,  (Oumci/,)  is 
used  in  the  same  signification.  In  French,  Bas,  the  Stockings, 
means,  we  know,  the  Base,  or  Lower  part ;  and  our  English 
word  Stockings  has  a  similar  meaning,  and  belongs  to  the  Stock, 
the  Stump,  the  Base  or  Inferior  position.  I  shall  shew,  that 
Calx,  the  Stone  and  the  Heel,  belongs  to  the  Element  CL,  de- 
noting the  Ground,  the  SoLum,  SOIL,  CLAY,  CLOD,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  we  shall  now  understand,  that  Calceus,  Caliga,  belong  to  the 
same  spot.  The  term  Caligo,  under  a  similar  form,  denoting 
Darkness,  means  nothing  but  that  which  is  Clodded  or  Clogged 
up,  just  as  the  term  Dark  belongs  to  Dirt,  Dust,  &c.  In 
Co/o,  we  have  the  Cultivation  of  the  Solum.  In  Scotch,  HOGGERS 
are  "  Course  Stockings  without  feet,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains 
the  word.  In  Scotch  too,  HOESHINS  bears  a  similar  meaning; 
and  this  word  Dr.  Jamieson  lias  justly  referred  to  the  Saxon  Scin- 
HOSE,  Ocreae,  or  Shin=HosE. 

I  shall  take  this  occasion  of  recording   the  terms  belonging 
to  our  Element,  which  in  Menage  are  adjacent  to  Houseau,  &c. 

The  word  Houspiller  signifies  "  To  pull,  to  tug  one To  worry, 

"  to  pull,  to  tear,  to  bite,  as  some  animals  do."  Here  we  see, 
that  this  term  has  precisely  the  metaphorical  sense  belonging  to 
Occare,  To  Tear  up  ;  and  the  Hous  should  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  this  race  of  words.  Filler  is  attached  to 
Pull,  Velio,  Pillage,  &c.  &c.  The  French  Etymologists  refer  it 
to  Gaspiller,  To  squander  away,  which  seems  probable ;  and  yet 
the  Gas  in  this  word  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Gater. 
The  Houspiller  appears  however  to  have  a  turn  of  meaning 
somewhat  different  from  the  other,  and  more  accordant  with  the 

race 
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race  of  words  before  us.  Menage  derives  these  words  from 
Vulsipilare,  "  c' est-a-dire,  pilos  vellere."  In  old  French,  Housse- 
paillier  means  a  Servant  of  the  lowest  order,  as  in  Rabelais, 
"  Nerva  HoussEpaillier — "  C '  est  un  valet  de  cuisine,"  as  the 
Etymologists  tell  us,  who  observe,  that  "  Botez  de  foin"  is  an 
expression  applied  to  beggars,  &c.  who  use  Hay  wrapped  round 
their  legs  for  Boots.  The  Houssepaillier  then,  as  they  suppose, 
"  est  un  homme  si  miserable,  que  n'  ayant  pas  meme  du  foin 
"  pour  s'  en  faire  des  bottes  au  besoin,  il  est  oblige  de  se 
"  HOUSSER,  ou  better  de  Faille."  Surely  the  HOUSSEPAILLIER 
belongs  to  HOUSPILLER,  and  probably  under  the  idea  of  the 
person  who  Squanders  away,  or  Pillages  his  Master's  property. 

Hovsser  signifies  in  French  'To  Sweep  the  Dust  off"  a.  surface;' 
where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  original  idea,  attached  to 
these  words,  of  Stirring  up,  or  Scratching  over  a  Surface.  Hence 
Houssine  means  "  A  Switch,"  and  Housso/r  "  A  Whisk."  The 
succeeding  word  to  Houssoir  is  Houx,  the  prickly  plant — the  Holly, 
which  may  either  mean  that,  of  which  Brushes  are  made,  as  the 
French  Etymologists  suppose,  or  it  may  denote  the  HOUGH — the 
Pricker — Scratcher.  The  next  word  to  this  is  HOYAU,  which  my 
Lexicographer  calls  "  The  Pick- Axe;"  and  we  shall  not  wonder 
to  see  terms,  denoting  the  Prickly  plant — and  the  Pick-Axe,  adja- 
cent to  each  other.  The  French  HOUSSE  denotes  a  Covering  for 
a  Horse,  which  we  call  Housings;  and  likewise  Coverings  of 
other  kinds.  The  French  Critics  must  decide,  from  the  peculiar 
turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  the  word,  respecting  the  precise 
idea  from  which  it  is  derived.  From  the  Covering  for  the  Legs, 
the  name  for  a  Covering  in  general  might  be  taken  ;  yet  there  is 
another  idea,  which  accords  with  a  different  application  of  the 
word.  We  see,  that  HOUSSER  signifies  "To  sweep  the  dust*  off 
"  a  Surface;  "  and  we  all  acknowledge,  that  the  idea  of  a  Cover- 
ing or  some  ornament,  which  we  express  by  the  name  of  Dress, 
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is  connected  with  the  Dressing  up  a  Surface.      I  shall  shew,  that 
Dress  belongs  to  Dirt,  &c. ;    and  we  know,  that   it  is  applied  to 
Dressing  Land.    It  is  curious  too,  that  we  talk  of  Dressing  a  Horse,. 
in    the   sense   of  '  Rubbing  upon   his    surface,'    '  Currying  him.' 
Le  Duchat  observes,  that  the  '' Cheval  HOUSSE   tantot  signifie  un 
"  cheval  couvert  d' un  HOUSSE: — et  tantot  un  cheval,  qui  a  une 
"  plaie,  qu'on  vient  de  Nettoyer."     Here  we  see  again,  that   the 
idea  of  Cleaning  a  Surface  is  fully    apparent,   which  is  likewise 
most  aptly   expressed  by  the  same  term  Dress,  as  in  the  phrase 
1  To    Dress   a  wound.'      Le  Duchat   derives    the    word,    in    the 
latter  sense,  from  Housso/r,  a  Brush,  which  is  so  called,  as   he 
tells   us,  either  from  Houx,  the  Holly,  of  which  it   is  made,  or 
from  the  German  Auss,  dehors ;  "d"  ou  aussi,"  as  he  adds,  "  nous 
"  avons  fait  Houss,  qu'  on    dit   a    un   chien  qu'  on   chasse."     In 
Languedoc  and  Gascony  they  use  HORSE  for  HOUSSE;     and  from 
hence   Menage  derives    it    from    Ursa,    because    Bear-skins    were 
used  as  Coverings.      Among  other  things,    HOUSSE  signifies   the 
Covering  used  by  Women  in  Winter;    and  I  ought  to  add,   that 
terms    for    Coverings  are    often    taken    from   the  Rough — Coarse 
outward  garment,  used  as  a  defence  against  cold  ;  and  that  terms 
for  the  Rough — Coarse  substance,  are  derived  from  the  Bristling — 
Shaggy   appearance,    as    connected    with    the    Scratched — Fretted 
surface.      Thus  we  see,  how  HOUSSE  might  denote  the  Rough — 
Bristly  Covering,    as    connected  with   HOUSSOIR,   the  Brush,   and 
Houx,   the  Holly.     I  shall   shew,  that  Brush — Bristle,  &c.  belong 
to  each  other  for  the  same  reason. 

The  succeeding  word  to  Houx  in  Menage  is  HOYAU,  the 
HOUGH  or  Mattock.  Menage  derives  Hoyau  and  Houe  from 
Upupa;  though  other  French  Etymologists  have  seen,  that  they 
belong  to  the  English  Hoe,  Hew,  &c.  &c.  Adjacent  to  HOYAU 
in  some  French  Dictionaries  we  have  HOUAGE  or  HOUACHE,  a 
Ship's  Furrow;  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  idea  of 
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HovGHtng  up  a  Surface.  We  see,  that  Furrow  is  a  metaphor 
taken  from  an  operation  belonging  to  the  Ground,  and  to  Plough 
the  Sea  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  metaphors  in  every  Lan- 
guage. The  next  term  to  Hoyau  is  Hoyer,  which  signifies 
"  Quereller,  tanser,  et  quelquefois  appeller;  "  where  we  have  the 
metaphorical  sense,  annexed  to  these  words,  of  Stirring  tip — Irri- 
tating—  Provoking,  &c.,  with  that  of  Noise,  likewise. — Hoyer 
is  the  metaphor  of  Houer.  Le  Duchat  derives  Hoyer  or  Huyer 
from  Vocare.  The  adjacent  terms  Hue,  explained  by  Foix, — 
HucH^r,  "  Crier  a  dessein  de  faire  entendre  quelque  chose — 
"  HUER,  Crier  confusement,"  must  be  referred  to  the  same  race 
of  words,  denoting  Noise.  The  French  Etymologists  derive  these 
terms  from  HEUS,  or  the  old  French  word  Hus,  a  cry ;  and  they 
remind  us  of  the  English  word  HUZZA.  The  Latin  HEUS,  and 
the  English  HUZZA,  must  be  added  to  the  same  race.  Huau  and 
Huette,  the  Owl,  belong  to  these  words  denoting  Noise;  and  we 
shall  now  be  reminded  of  our  phrase  '  HUE  and  Cry,'  before 
produced. 

Among  the  parallel  terms  for  HACK,  we  have  in  Skinner  the 
German  HACKEL^W,  "  Nobis  To  HACKLE,  minutim  Concidere, 
"  HACKEL^W,  item  in  utraque  dialecto  lingua  Titubare."  This 
will  remind  us  of  our  term  HAGGLE,  which  means  'To  HACKLE  or 
'  HACK — To  make  a  bargain  in  a  HACKING,  teasing,  vexing,  annoying 
'  manner.'  We  talk  likewise  of  Nagging  in  a  similar  sense,  "  What 
"  a  Nagging  fellow  he  is,"  which  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of 
Notching,  or  making  Notches  or  HACKS.  We  see,  in  the  use 
of  HAGGLE,  the  idea  of  Vexing  or  Teasing,  as  connected  with 
a  Vellicating — Twitching  motion  ;  such  as  we  should  expect  to 
belong  to  HACK,  as  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  OCCA. 
In  the  phrase  'HACK  and  Hammer,'  we  have  a  similar  metaphorical 
meaning,  though  the  idea  of  Vexing  or  Teasing  is  not  so  promi- 
nent as  in  the  use  of  HAGGLE.  That  authentic  and  popular 

Artist, 
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Artist,  Nathan  Bailey,  explains  HAGGLE  by  "  To  stand  hard 
"  in  buying;"  and  the  next  word  to  this  is  HAGGLE,  "To  Cut 
"  unhandsomely."  We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  HIGGLER 
is  the  HAGGLER,  and  that  the  HucKster  is  the  HACKER,  by  the 
same  metaphor.  The  Ster  is  the  termination  of  contempt,  as  in 
'  Punster,'  &c.,  which  I  have  explained  in  another  place.  The 
Etymologists  derive  HUCKSTER  from  Hooker,  (Germ.)  Propola,  &c,, 
and  HIGGLER  from  the  German  Hacke,  Propola,  and  Heuchler, 
Adulator,  &c.  The  preceding  word  to  Hbcker,  A  Huckster,  in  my 
German  Lexicon,  is  HOCKER,  A  Bunch  on  the  Back,  which  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  the  Raised  surface  by  HACKING  it  up.  In  my  Ger- 
man Dictionary,  the  adjacent  word  to  Hocker  is  HOCH,  corre- 
sponding with  HIGH.  I  shall  shew,  that  HOCH,  &c.  means  nothing 
but  to  Stir  up — Raise  up — HOUGH  or  HACK  up;  and  thus  we 
see,  how  HOCH,  HIGH,  HOCKER,  the  Huciwter,  and  the  Bunch  on 
the  Back,  remote  as  they  may  appear,  belong  to  each  other. 
The  preceding  article  to  HucKster,  in  Skinner,  is  HucK=.S7zow/- 
dered,  Gibbus,  which  he  justly  refers  to  this  German  word.  The 
German  HEUCHL^,  the  Hypocrite,  Deceiver,  and  afterwards  the 
Flatterer,  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of  the  HAGGLER,  under 
the  idea  of  Fraud  and  Deception.  In  German,  Knicker,  or 
Knickerisch,  means  "  Niggardly,  Haggling,"  &c.,  as  my  Lexico- 
grapher explains  it.  Knicker  and  Niggard  belong  to  the  same 
metaphor  of  Notching — Nicking,  &c. ;  and  in  English,  Nick  means 
'  To  Deceive — To  Nick  a  person — To,  Cheat  a  person,'  &c. 

The  succeeding  term  to  HAGGLE,  in  N.  Bailey's  Dictionary, 
is  HAGGLES,  "  It  Hails.  N.  C.;"  from  whence  we  shall  see,  that 
the  Cutting  HAIL  Storm,  as  we  express  it,  is  that  which  HAGGLES 
or  HACKS.  The  Radical  Consonant  G  is  lost,  we  see,  in  Hail, 
but  it  is  preserved  in  the  parallel  terms,  Hagol,  Hagle,  &c.  (Sax.) 
Haeghhel,  (Belg.)  Hagel,  (Germ,  and  Dan.)  produced  by  the 
Etymologists.  Meric  Casaubon  derives  Hail  from  Chalaza, 
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a,)  which  I  should  imagine  to  be  the  fact,  if  the  form  HL 
only  had  appeared.     If  Htegle,  &c.  belongs  to  Chalaza,  (XaX«£a,) 
the  G  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  L.     The  HECKLE,  HACKEL, 
or   HATCHEL,  &c.  (Hechel,  Germ.)  is  the  instrument  for  dressing 
Flax,  the  Flax  Comb;  where  we  are  brought  to  the  original  idea 
of  Vellicating  or  Teasing  a  surface.     Let  us  mark,  how  the  term 
Tease,  To  Torment,    belongs  to  the  same  action  of  Teasing  or 
Scratching    upon   a   surface.     Dr.-  Jamieson    explains    the    Scotch 
HECKLE  by  "  To  dress  Flax  ; "  and  in  the  second  sense,  "  Metaph. 
"  To  Tease  with  questions,  to  examine  severely."     We  here   see, 
that  HECKLE  coincides  with  the  idea  of  HAGGLE.      Let  us  mark, 
how  by  a  just   impression   the   term    Tease  was   adopted    in  the 
explanation,  though   the  writer  was  himself  unconscious  of  the 
coincidence  of  metaphor  in  the  two  terms,  when  referred  to  their 
primitive    idea.     Nathan  Bailey   explains    HACK    by    "  To    Jade, 
"  also  to  Heiv,"  where  we  have  its   metaphorica  Imeaning   pre- 
ceding its  material  sense.     The  term  HECKLE,  as  applied  to  the 
operation  performed  on  Flax,  seems  to  refer  to  two  different  pro- 
cesses.    As  a  verb,  HECKLE  signifies  "To  Break  Flax,  To  HACK 
"  or  Break  to  pieces; "    and  as  a  substantive,  it  appears  to  denote 
the  Comb,  with  which   it  is   Teased  or  Dressed.      HACK,  HECK, 
or    HATCH,    signifies    a    small    door,    which    belongs    to    HACK, 
To  Cut,  and    is  derived    from    the   idea  of  the   Catching  motion, 
annexed  to  this  race   of  words,  just  as  Carpo  signifies  to   Catch 
hold  of,  and    means    likewise    to    Tease    or    Vellicate   a    surface. 
This  idea   however    will    be    more    fully   explained   in  a   future 
page. 

Nathan  Bailey  explains  HACKLE  by  "  The  Slough  or  cast-off 
"  skin  of  a  snake;  "  where  HACKLE  relates  to  the  Hirsute,  Rough 
Surface  or  Covering,  HACKLED  or  Teased  over,  as  it   were.      This 
same  Philologist  explains  HACE  by  "  Harsh,  Hoarse ;  "    where   we 
have   the   Rough   Noise,    annexed    to  the   action  of  Notching  or 
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up  a  Surface.  In  Scotch,  HEKKIL,  HECKLE,  means  at 
once  "  A  Hackling  Comb,"  and  Cock's  Comb,  or  the  Feathers  of 
his  Neck,  derived  from  the  same  idea  of  their  HECKLED  —  Teased 
State  or  Appearance.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  produced  the  following 
passage  from  Gavvin  Douglas  : 

"  Phoebus  rede  foule  his  curale  crcist  can  stere, 

"  Oft  strekand  furth  his  HEKKIL,  crawand  clere,"  &c. 

Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  that  Ruddiman  "has  mistaken  the  mean- 
"  ing  of  the   word,  as    here    used,"    when  he   explains  it  by  a 
Cock's  Comb.      "  It  signifies  the  feathers  on  the  neck  of  a  cock, 
"  and  thus  conveys  quite  a  different  idea  from  the  Curale  Creist,  or 
"  Comb,  mentioned  in   the  preceding  line.     A  feather  from  the 
"  neck  of  a  cock  still  receives  this  designation,  as  well  as  a  fishing 
"  hook  dressed  with  one  of  these.     V.  HECKLE,"   which  signifies 
to  fasten  by  means  of  a   Hook.     It  is    not  necessary   to   decide, 
whether  it  relates  to  the  Feathers  on  -the  Neck  or  the  Comb,  as 
the  same  idea  prevails.     Let  us   mark,  that  the  Comb  of  a  Cock 
belongs,  by  a  similar  metaphor,  to  Comb,  the  instrument,  which 
Teases    or    HACKLES    a    Surface.       In    the    Poems    attributed    to 
Rowley,  HECKLED  is  applied,  as  we   shall  now  understand,  with 
singular    force  and    propriety    to    Savages    wrapped    up   in    the 
Rough  —  Staring,  HECKLED  covering  of  Beast  skins. 

"  Whanne  Scythyannes,  salvage  as  the  wolves  theie  chacde, 
"  Peyncted  in  Horrowe  formes  bie  nature  dyghte, 
"  HECKLED  yn  Beast  skyns,  sleptc  upoune  the  waste, 
"  And  wyth  the  morncync  rouzed  the  wolfe  to  fyghte." 

(Englysh  Metamorphosis,  -f.  1,  8tc.) 

Hence  we  find  the  following  article  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary, 
"  HACELA,  HACELE,  Clamys,''  which  means,  we  see,  the  Rough  — 
HECKLED  garment.  The  preceding  term  to  HACELA,  in  Lye's 
Dictionary,  is  HACcaw,  To  HACK,  HASH,  "  Concidere,  secando 
"  comminuere."  In  Saxon  we  have  the  simple  form  likewise, 

as 
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as  HVECCE,  Pallium.  In  Rowley,  the  verb  to  this  simple  form 
is  used.  Hope  is  addressed  by  her  votary,  as  oftentimes 

appearing, 

"  HECKET  ynne  a  myste,  and  wyth  thyne  eyne  yblente." 

Here  HECKET  seems  to  be  used  in  the  spirit  of  its  original  idea. 
The  person  of  Hope  appears  concealed  and  deformed  to  the  eyes 
of  her  votary  by  the  foul  black  mist,  with  which  she  is  enveloped, 
as  the  person  of  one,  who  is  wrapt  up  in  the  Coarse,  Rough  cover- 
ing of  the  HECK.  In  Skinner  we  have  HUKE,  with  its  parallel 
terms  Huque,  (Fr.)  Huycke,  signifying  "  Palla,  toga,  pallium 
"  Belgicis  fbeminis  usitatum,"  originally  denoting,  as  1  imagine, 
the  Rough,  outside  Cloak  or  Covering. 

The  words,  which  are  in  the  same  page  with  HACK  in  Skin- 
ner's Lexicon,  are  HAGGESS,  HAGGER,  HAGGARD,  HAG,  HADDOCK, 
HACKNEY,  and  HACK,  Sepes  ;  which  I  shall  shew,  in  the  course  of 
my  discussion,  all  to  belong  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  HACK,  To 
Cut,  remote  as  they  may  seem  from  each  other  in  their  various 
senses.  HAGGESS  is  explained  in  Skinner,  both  by  "  Tomaculum 
"  seu  Botulus  ex  carne  Porcina  incisa,"  and  "  Faliscus  venter, 
"  seu  ventriculus  fartus ;  "  and  he  derives  it  from  Hog,  "  vel 
"  potius,"  as  he  adds,  "a  verbo  Teut.  Hacken,  Conscindere,  Disse- 
"  care."  The  HAGGESS  is  the  part  HACKED  or  cut  into  small 
pieces,  before  it  is  dressed.  Mr.  Grose,  in  his  Provincial  Glossary, 
explains  HAG,  HAGGUS,  by  "The  Belly," and  HAGGIS, or  HAGGASS, 
"  The  entrails  of  a  sheep,  minced,  with  oatmeal,  and  boiled  in 
"  the  stomach  or  Paunch  of  the  animal.  Northumb.  and  Scotl. 
"  To  cool  one's  HAGGASS,  to  beat  one  soundly."  The  preceding 
term  in  Grose  is  HAGGenbag,  which  he  explains  by  "Mutton  or 
"  Beef  baked  or  boiled  in  pie-crust.  Cornw.;"  where  the  idea  of 
the  HACKED  Meat  is,  I  imagine,  still  preserved.  The  HASLET, 
in  French  Hastilles  or  Hatilles,  appears  to  hfcve  the  same  sense  as 
the  HAGGESS.  The  French  Etymologists  derive  it  from  Haste,  Veru. 

We 
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We  see,  that  the.  HASTE,  HAST  A,  (Lat.)  still  means  the  HACK^r  or 
Cutter.  Tjie  preceding  term  to  this  French  word,  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Menage,  is  Hasterel,  or  Hastereau,  which  sometimes  signifies 
Collum;  and  it  should  seem,  as  some  imagine,  that  Hasterel  belongs 
to  the  German  Halz,  the  neck.  Yet  Duchat  observes,  that  in  an 
old  French  Romance,  the  term  signifies  "  les  parties  de  la 
"  poitrine  et  de  1'  estomac  jusque  vers  la  ceinture  ;  "  and  he  adds, 
"  Etce  sont  ces  memes  parties  du  pore  qu'a  Metz,  ou  Rabelais  avoit 
tf  etc,  on  en  tend  encore  aujourd'  hui  sous  le  nom  de  Menue  HASTE, 
"  ou  Hastille  :  aussi  est-ce  uniqyement  du  foye  de  cet  animal  que 
"  sont  fails  les  Hasterets  ou  Hastereaux,  qti'  on  y  mange  rotis  sur 
"  le  gril  a  la  Hate."  It  should  seem  from  hence,  that  HASTE  is  the 
simpler  form  of  all  these  words,  and  that  HASTILLE  is  the 
diminutive. 

The  preceding  term  to  Haslet,  in  Skinner,  is  HA.SLE-Nut,  which 
appears  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon  Hasel,  Hcesl,  the 
German  Hasel,  the  Danish  Hassel,  the  Belgic  Haseler,  &c.  &c. 
On  the  origin  of  these  words  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Martinius 
derives  them  from  Hase,  the  Hare,,  "  quod  nucamenta  sint  ceu 
"  villi  pedum  leporinorum,"  and  Skinner  from  the  Latin  Casula. 
Wachter  thinks,  that  both  these  writers  are  wrong,  and  that 
Hasel  is  derived  from  Hasel,  "  proprie  Galerus,  et  metaphorice 
"  calyx  nucis,  quia  galero  similis."  This  conjecture  is  not  im- 
probable. The  Hasel,  Galerus,  belongs,  as  Wachter  justly  ob- 
serves, to  the  German  Hut,  which  corresponds  with  the  English 
Hat,  and  must  be  referred  to  terms,  denoting  an  Enclosure. 

The  succeeding  word  to  HACK,  in  Skinner's  Dictionary,  is 
HACKney,  to  which  he  produces  the  parallel  terms  in  other  Lan- 
guages, as  the  French  Hacquence,  the  Spanish  Hacanea,  Haca, 
the  Italian  Acchinea,  Acchenea,  Chiriea,  the  Welsh  Hacnai,  "  quod 
"  illis,"  says  the  L^nicographer,  "  Equum  Gradarium,  nobis 
"  Equura  conductitium  significat."  He  adds,  "  Fort,  omnia  a 

"  Teut. 
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"  Teut.  Hengst,  Equus,  vel  saltern  ceetera  omnia  ab  It.  Chinea,  et 
"  hoc  a  Schiena,  Dorsum,  q.  d.  Cavallo  di  Schiena,  A  Backed-Horse, 
"  a  Saddle  Horse,  a  Pad  Nag."      In  English  we  use  both  HACK 
and  HACKNEY;    and  we   must  observe,  that   the  n  is  only    an 
organical  addition  to  the  C  or  K.     We  see,  that  in  the  Italian 
Chinea,  the    Radical   form   is    entirely   lost.     Menage    has  justly 
seen,  that  the  French  terms  HAQUEN&,  HAQUET,  HAQUE,  and  EGUE, 
names  for  Horses,  belong  to  EQWWS.      He  has  not  however  been 
thought  so  fortunate  in  deriving  the  Spanish  Alfana  from  this  Latin 
word.      After  having  told  us,  that  in  the  Dialect  of  Arragon  they 
say  Faca  for   Haca;    he   adds,  that  from  Faca  they  have  formed 
Facana,  and    then   Facanea,  a   term  still  used  in  Castile.      From 
Facana  they  have  formed  Fana,  and  hence,  by  the  addition"  of  the 
Arabic  article,  Alfana.     If  the  fact  be   true,  that  in  Castile  they 
still  use  Facanea,  this  derivation  cannot  be  considered  as  impro- 
bable.    Our  Etymologists  have  not  always  been  least  successful, 
when  they  have  referred  terms  to  each  other,  which  appear  alto- 
gether dissimilar.     Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  Bishop  and 
Eveque.     Still,  however,  both  the  Al  and  the  Fana  are  probably 
of  Arabic  origin,  though   I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
source  from  whence  they  are  derived.     Monsieur  Menage  con- 
cludes  the  article    about  Haquene'e   by  producing  the  celebrated 
Epigram  made  on  his  own  derivation  of  Alfana.     "  II  me  reste," 
says  he,  "  a  faire  part  ici  a  mes  Lecteurs  de  cette  belle  epigram  me 
"  que  M.  le   Chevalier    de   Cailly   a  faite  sur   mon   etymologie 

"  d'  Alfana. 

"  ALFANA  vient  ft  Equus  sans  cloute, 
"  Mais  il  faut  avouer  aussi, 
"  Qu'en  venant  de  la  jusqu'icy, 
"  II  a  bien  chang6  sur  la  route." 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  HACK — H.ACK.ney — EQUUS, 
is  the  animal,  '  Qui  solum  movendo  Occat,  who  HACKS  up — Tears 
'  up  the  Ground  in  Moving— by  Trotting — Galloping^'  &c.  The 

4  p,  Etymo- 
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Etymologists  derive  EQMWJ  from  JLquo — "  quod,  quando  quadrigis 
"  jungebantur,  JEquabantur,  &c. — Emu,  Cedo,  quod  animal  sit 
"  docile — O%£«,  Veho — flio/?,  Velox,"  &c.  Our  familiar  term 
HORSE  conveys  a  similar  idea  under  the  form  ARS,  corresponding 
with  HERSE,  (Fr.)  The  HEARSE,  which  carries  the  Dead,  has 
a  similar  meaning,  and  denotes  the  carriage,  which  Tears  up  the 
Ground,  by  dragging  over  it. — We  cannot  in  these  cases  separate 
the  Noise  from  the  action  itself;  and  we  might  have  brought  it 
under  the  terms,  denoting  Noise,  by  Grating  on  the  Ground. 
I  shall  shew,  that  Cart  belongs  to  Crush,  Crash,  Scratch,  Grate, 
Grit,  &c.  &c.,  avhich  are  derived  from  actions  on  the  CRT,  the 
GREAT,  (as  it  appears  in  the  Celtic  Dialects,)  the  Ground.  HORSE 
occurs  in  the  Saxon  and  Danish  Hors,  the  Belgic  Hors,  or  Ors, 
the  Runic  Hross,  which  the  Etymologists  have  produced,  who 
have  likewise  given  us  the  German  Rosz,  the  French  Roussin, 
the  Italian  Ronzino,  the  Spanish  Rozin,  which,  if  they  do  not 
directly  belong  to  HORSE,  and  the  Element  ARS,  with  the 
breathing  before  the  R,  must  be  referred  to  the  Element  RS,  with 
the  breathing  after  it.  The  form  RS  will  be  considered  in  a 
future  page.  Skinner  derives  Hearse,  which  he  writes  Hears, 
and  explains  by  "  Pannus  Libitinarius,  capsae  Funereae  operimen- 
"  turn,"  from  the  German  Hhlse,  Siliqua ;  "  est  enim  Cadaveris 
"  quasi  exterior  Siliqua:  "  and  Junius  explains  HEARSE  by  "  Ce- 
"  notaphium,  tumulus  honorarius  ;  "  and  derives  it  from  the  Saxon 
Are,  Honor.  He  observes  too,  that  it  means  what  we  call  a  Pall, 
"  Pannus  ille,  quern  defuncti  loculo  honoris  ergo  insternunt." 
Lye  however  has  justly  explained  it  by  "  Feretrum  ab  Equis 
"  tractum."  The  adjacent  words  to  HEARSE  are  Hearth  and 
Heath,  which  assuredly  belong  to  the  EARTH.  Thus  we  see, 
that  the  HEARSE  is  connected  with  the  HORSE,  for  the  same  rea- 
son as  HAQUEN&,  HAQuet,  the  Dray,  belong  to  the  HACKNEY, 
or  HACK. 

Junius 
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Junius  has  a  glympse  of  the  idea,  which  I  have  proposed  for 
the  origin  of  these  words,  when  he  produces  the  Etymology  of 
Gesner,  who  says,  that  the  HA.cx.ney  is  so  called,  because  he 
makes  a  noise  with  his  feet,  alternately  moving  up  and  down, 
such  as  we  hear  when  Herbs  or  Flesh  are  HACKED  or  Chopped 
into  small  parts  upon  a  dresser  by  two  Knives.  He  reminds 
us,  moreover,  that  the  Belgic  word  for  the  Horse,  which  the 
Latins  call  Asturco,  is  Klepper,  which  comes  from  Kleppen,  Sonare, 
resonare;  and  that  Kalpis,  (Ka^m?,)  in  Greek,  is  the  ITTTTO?  /Pa&o-n??, 
(Equus  Gradarius,)  according  to  Hesychius.  To  these  words 
belongs  our  English  term  Gallop. — I  shall  shew,  that  a  race  of 
words  denoting  Noise  are  attached  to  our  Element  ARS,  AS A, 
AK,  &c.,  under  the  idea  of  the  Noise  made  by  Tearing  up  or 
Disturbing  the  Ground,  in  passing  over  it.  Perhaps  the  idea  of 
the  Noise  was  the  original  notion  annexed  to  the  Element.  The 
effect  of  the  Horse's  Hoof  in  motion,  in  its  Noise  and  action, 
seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  in  every 
country. 

"  Quadrupeclante  putrcm  sonitu  quatit  ungtila  campum." 

Though  we  have  no  evidence  to  decide  on  the  precise  notion 
which  was  annexed  to  these  words,  HACKNEY,  &c. ;  yet  we  can 
certainly  decide  on  the  train  of  ideas,  and  on  the  terms  to  which 
they  belong.  We  cannot  doubt,  that  they  belong  to  HACK,  &c., 
as  referring  to  an  action  on  the  Ground,  by  the  operation  either 
of  swift  or  slow  motion.  Similar  ideas  are  presented  to  the 
mind,  of  Noise  and  Impression  on  the  Ground — the  Qccatio 
terrae,  whether  the  motion  performed  be  swift  or  slow.  The  name 
of  the  HACKNEY  might  have  been  that  of  the  Draiving  ox  Dragging 
Animal,  and  the  idea  of  Drawing  or  Dragging  is  alike  connected 
with  this  action  on  the  Ground. — In  short,  every  thing  coincides 
to  shew,  that  these  names  are  connected  with  the  train  of  ideas, 
which  I  have  unfolded,  whatever  might  be  the  precise  notion 

which 
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which  they  originally  conveyed.  We  all  acknowledge,  that 
HACKney  connects  itself  in  form  with  the  verb  HACKJ  and  in 
Welsh  the  same  union  is  found.  The  preceding  terms  to  the 
Welsh  "HACNAI,  A  Hackney  Horse,"  in  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary, 
are  HACCIO,  "  To  slice,  To  HACK  or  cut,  to  slit  or  slive;"  and 
HAC,  "A  Cut,  Notch."  The  succeeding  word  to  the  French 
HAQUENEE  is  HAQUET,  A  Dray,  which,  according  to  my  Hypothesis, 
still  conveys  the  same  idea,  and  means  that  which  HACKS  up  the 
Ground  by  Dragging  upon  it. — The  Latin  ^QUO,  bearing  a  simi- 
lar sound  to  EQUUS,  conveys  a  similar  meaning.  The  term  /Egwo, 
"  To  Equal,  to  lay  flat,  and  level,"  Excisamque  ^EgUAVix  Solo, 
means  nothing  but  '  To  HACK  or  Rout  up  the  Ground,  for  the 
'  purpose  of  Levelling  it,  quasi  Occo,  Frangendi  causa.'  We  see 
how  the  word  is  brought  to  the  Spot  in  the  phrase  which  I  have 
produced ;  and  we  know,  moreover,  that  the  term  is  again 
brought  to  the  Spot,  when  fiQiior  actually  signifies  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth.  Thus  we  see,  how  the  word  for  Justice,  as  EQUITY, 
what  is  EQUAL,  may  belong  to  the  idea  of  Breaking  up  the 
Ground. 

The  term  Ox,  with  its  parallels,  has  been  referred  by  Skinner 
to  Occo,  "  quia,  sc.  hoc  animal  turn  Pedibus  turn  Aratro,  quod 
•'  trahit,  Terram  Frangit  et  Proscindit"  That  it  belongs  to  the 
idea  and  the  words,  attached  to  Occo,  is,  I  think,  certain;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  decide  on  the  precise  notion  conveyed  by  it. 
If  it  means  the  animal,  "  quod  Terram  OCCAT  Pedibus,"  it  be- 
longs to  the  same  idea  as  Egitus.  It  may  however  mean  the 
animal  employed  in  Ploughing,  and  in  this  sense  it  will  agree 
with  the  combination  Ox-Gang,  sometimes  called  Oskin,  from 
"  Ox  et  Gang,  Itio;  scl.  quantum  ab  uno  Bove  Arari  potest,"  as 
the  Etymologists  have  told  us.  The  Ox  might  mean  the  animal, 
"  quod  OCCAT,"  in  a  metaphorical  .sense,  or  the  Narrower — the 
Router  — the  Fierce — Attacking — Butting  Animal.  It  should 

seem, 
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seem,  from  the  Irish  AGH,  which  means  at  once,  "An  Ox,  Bull,  or 
"  Cow,"—"  Fear,  Astonishment,  Awe," — "  A  Conflict,  battle,"  as 
Mr.  Shaw  explains  it,  though  he  has  placed  the  words  in  these 
different  meanings  in  three  distinct  articles,  as  if  the  metaphorical 
sense  annexed  to  Occo  represented  the- original  idea.  The  Ety- 
mologists have  collected  the  parallel  terms  to  Ox,  as  the  Saxon  Oxa, 
the  Danish,  Islandic,  and  Frisian  Oxe,  the  Belgic  Osse,Ox,  the  Ger- 
man Ochs,  Ochse,  the  Runic  Auxs,  and  the  Gothic  Auhs,  or  Auhsns\ 
to  which  we  should  add  the  Celtic  terms,  which  appear  in  Lhuyd, 
under  Bos,  as  T%,  Eidion,  Udzheon,  Odion,  Ezhian,  Eark,  Agh, 
Aiihre.  Some  Etymologists  refer  these  words  to  Bos,  and  the 
b  in  b-Os  might  certainly  be  only  a  labial  sound  annexed  to  the 
vowel  breathing;  but  on  this  point  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  decide 
till  the  Element  BS  shall  be  fully  examined. 

I  have  before  produced  EGG,  in  the  phrase  '  To  EGG  on,'  and 
it  has  been  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to  the  Saxon  Eggian,  and 
the  Runic  "Ad  Eggia,"  the  Danish  "Til  Egger,"  Exstimulo; 
the  French  Agacer,  Lacessere  ;  the  Latin  Acutus,  the  Greek  Ake, 
(A*?;,  Acies,)  and  the  English  Edge.  The  Saxon  Ecoian,  "  To 
"  EGG,  Incitare,"  occurs  in  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Dictionary 
with  Ecean,  Occare.  The  French  Agacer,  "  To  set  the  teeth  on 
"  Edge. — To  Induce,  Entice,  to  Allure,"  must  belong  to  the  race 
of  words  before  us  ;  and  here  the  Element  is  doubled,  Ac=Ac,  in 
order  to  render  the  term  more  forcible.  We  shall  now  understand, 
that  the  word  EAGER  denotes  a  person  in  a  state  of  Excitement, 
and  belongs  to  EGG,  &c.  The  Etymologists  refer  us  to  the 
Saxon  Eagor,  Ferox,  Acer;  the  French  Aigre,  the  Welsh  Egr,  the 
Italian  Agro,  the  Spanish  Agrio,  the  Belgic  Egger;  and  they 
again  remind  us  of  Ake,  (Ax??,)  and  the  Latin  Acer.  Lye  justly 
produces  likewise  the  Saxon  Eggian,  the  Islandic  Eggia,  Incitare; 
the  Saxon  Ecge,  and  Islandic  Egg,  Acies  ;  with  which,  as  he  says, 
Acies  and  Ake,  (Ax^,)  correspond.  Skinner,  moreover,  produces 

the 
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the  Danish  and  Runic  word  Mger,  Oceanus  ;  and  he  adds,  "  Sic 
'  etiam  nobis  appellatur  violentus  ille  JEstus  Trentae  fluvii." 
Let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  JEsrus,  which  must  be  referred 
to  the  race  of  words  now  before  us.  It  is  a  very  expressive  term 
to  denote  a  violent  state  of  Agitation,  and  is  equally  applied  to 
the  commotion  by  Fire  or  HEAT,  and  Water.  Let  us  likewise 
note  the  term  HEAT,  which  belongs  to  the  same  train  of  ideas. 
The  words  relating  to  Fire  and  Water,  which  are  attached  to  our 
Element,  will  be  examined  in  a  future  page. 


Terms,  denoting  what  is  Sharp; 
— What  Cuts,  or  HACKS,  &c. 
Id,  quod  OCCAT. 


Acwo,  Acutus,  Acer.  (Lat.) 
Oxus,     AKE,     AK-OKE,    AKOW, 

&c.  &c.  (Gr.) 

AIGU,  AiG=Uis<?r,&c.  &c.  (Fr.) 
Acido,  AGO,  AG=Uzzare.  (Ital.) 

&c.  &c. 

EDGE,  Eco,  &c.  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.) 
HECK,  ECKE.  (Old  Eng.  Germ.) 

The  Sharp  projecting  Point, 

or  Edge. 


AKTE.  (Gr.)  The  Sharp  Edge 
of  Land — The  Shore  ;  and 
the  Ear  of  Corn  with  the 
Sharp  Edge  or  Point. 

AHS,  ECH;>,  ATH^r,  &c.  (Goth. 
Sax.  Greek,  &c.)  The  Sharp- 
pointed  Ear  of  Corn. 

AKROS.  (Greek,)  The  Edge  or 
Extremity. 

Ax,    HATCHET,  &c.     JEx,   &c. 

HACHE,  &c.  &c.   (Eng.  Sax. 

Fr.  &c.  &c.) 
HACKE.   (German,)  A  Hatchet, 

Mattock,  Pick-^r,  &c.  &c.  £c. 


VV  E  now  understand,  that  we  must  refer  to  such  terms  as  Ecean, 
Occare,  HACK,  &c.,  a  race  of  words,  which  denote  what  is  Sharp — 
Sharpened  up,  &c.,  and  which  are  derived  from  the  notion  of 
Excitation  or  Irritation — of  Stirring  up — Scratching  up — Tearing 

up 
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up — HACKING  up,  if  I  may  so  express  it.     Hence  we  have  Acuo, 
Acutus,  Acer,  Acies,  Acumen,   Acus,  &c.  &c.  (Lat.)  Oxus, 
AKOKE,  Axis,  Aicume,  AKOUS,    or    Avion,   Axone,  AKonao, 
Acer;  Axij,  Axuxy,  Acies  Ferri;   Aw?,  Cuspis  ferri ;  A<%p?,  Cuspis; 
Axuv,  vel  Axovs,  Jaculum,  ab  AK^,AKOV^,  Cos;  AKOVUW,  Acuo.Exacuo  ; — 
Impello,  Incite,)  EDGE,  (EngJ  &c.  &c.  &c.  with  the  various  terms, 
under  the  Element  AC,  &c.,  relating  to  the  idea  of  what  is  Sharp — 
Piercing — Cutting,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  found  through  the  whole 
compass  of  Language.     The  Latin  Acuo  is  interpreted  by   "  To 
"  Whet — To  point — To  provoke ;'     and  ACER,   by  "Sharp,  sour, 
"poignant,    tart,    EAGER,    Acrimonious,    virulent, — Courageous, 
"  brisk,    strenuous,    smart,    pert,    metalsome,    sturdy."       I    have 
given  these  interpretations,  that  we  might  be  fully  impressed  with 
the   various  turns   of  sense   to    which    these    words   are  applied. 
We  shall  unequivocally  perceive,  that  Acuo,    "  To  Sharpen  rip — 
"  Stir  up — Whet — Provoke''  is  only  the  metaphorical  application 
of  Occo.      I  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  the  acknowledged  deri- 
vatives of  Acuo,  Acer,  as  Acidus,  Acetum,  &c.  &c.,  with  the  parallel 
terms  in  modern  Languages,  as  Acute,  Acid,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.,  Aigu, 
Aigre,  Aiguiser,  Aiguille,  &c.  (Fr-)    Acido,  Acre,  Ago,  Aguzzare, 
&c.  &c.  &c.      I  cannot   however  forbear  producing  some  terms 
directly  belonging  to  this  race  of  words,  about  which  some  diffi- 
culties may  exist.      In  the  Latin  Acerbus,  the  Ac   is  acknowledged 
to  be  attached  to  Acuo;    and  even  the  portion  Acer  in  this  word 
might  belong  to  the  form  Acer,  the  adjective,   with  the  b  as  an 
organical    addition   to  the  •  R.      Yet  the  Erbus  might  belong   to 
Herba,  as  the  word  appears  peculiarly  to  relate  to  the  '  Unripe ' 
productions  of  Nature.   In  German,  however,  Herb  means  "Harsh, 
"  Rough,  Sharp;"  and  to  this  Erbus  might  be  referred.    The  Acer, 
the  Maple-tree,  is  so  called,  say  the  Etymologists,  "  quod  ACRE 
"  et    durum  ejus    sit  lignum."      Martinius   derives    the    German 
Ahorn,  the  Maple-Tree,  from  Acernus.     The  Acerra,  the  Censer, 

is 
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is  supposed  by  some  to  be  so  called,  "  quod  Acerna  sit,  id  est,  ex 
"  Acere  facta."  Perhaps  it  receives  its  name  from  containing  the 
Incense,  or  the  Sharp — Pungent  Smell. 

The  Akoniton,  (Axowroi/,  Aconitum,  Herba  venenata,)  is  ima- 
gined to  have  been  so  denominated,  "quod  in  ev  TM;  axovxtf,  seu 
cautibus  nascitur ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  derived  from  Akonao,(Akovau, 
Acuo,  Exacuo  ; — Impello,  Incite,)  under  the  idea  of  its  being 
a  Sharp — Violent  Poison.  Adnum  or  Acinus,  the  Stone  of  any 
fruit,  is  derived  by  some  from  Acuo,  because,  as  I  imagine,  the 
Stones  in  comparison  of  the  fruit  are  Sharp  or  Hard  to  Bite,  &c. 
Acinaces,  AKIVUK^,  the  Persian  weapon,  is  derived  from  Ake,  (Axr) ; 
yet  Vossius  observes,  "  In  peregrinis  Gnecum  quserere  etymon 
"  insanire  est."  I  find  no  Persian  word  to  which  I  can  readily 
refer  this  term.  The  Acipenser,  the  Fish,  has  been  derived  "  ab 
"  Accipiendo"  vel  "  quia  se  in  Aqua  Pandat — vel  quia  est  Acie, 
"  vel  Acumine  Panso,  hoc  est,  quia  lato  est  rostro  et  patente." 
Vossius  thinks,  that  Acipenser  is  quasi  Acipesner,  ab  Acumine 
"  Pesna,  hoc  est  Pennse.  Nam  antiqui,  Festo  teste,  Pesnse  et 
"  Ccesnae  pro  Penna  et  Ccena."  The  word  under  this  idea  may 
perhaps  be  derived  from  Acus  and  Pinso,  To  peck,  from  its  Sharp 
Beak  or  Nose.  The  AICH  in  Aichme,  or  Aicu-chme,  (A<%pj,  Cus- 
pis,)  we  must  surely  refer  to  Ake,  (Any) ;  and  if  that  should  be 
the  case,  the  AK  in  Akme,  or  h.K-kme,  (An^y,  Cuspis,  Acies,)  must 
be  referred  to  the  same  source.  The  Chme  or  Kme  is  Chame, 
Kame,  and  belongs  to  the  Element  CM,  denoting  the  Top  or 
Surface.  The  At  and  the  A,  however,  may  have  only  been  the 
representatives  of  some  articular  Prefix.  The  Latin  Acumen 
might  be  a  compound  of  the  Ac  and  Cumen,  or  the  Men  may  be 
only  the  addition  from  the  analogy  of  the  Language.  The  origin 
of  the  Greek  Oxus,  (O|uj,)  will  be  acknowledged  when  we  recol- 
lect the  term  O\ina,  which  actually  signifies  the  OCCA,  or  Harrow, 
(o£n/a,  Crates  dentata  ferreis  stilis.) 

The 
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The  EDGE,  we  see,  properly  denotes  the  Sharp  Extremity, 
and  afterwards  the  Extremity  or  Boundary  in  general.  The  Ety- 
mologists have  recorded  the  parallel  terms  to  EDGE,  as  the  Saxon 
Ecg,  Ecged,  the  Islandic  Egg,  the  Panish  Eg,  the  old  Belgic 
Egge;  and  they  have  justly  produced  likewise  Ake,  (Axij,) 
Aries,  &c.  Junius  records  moreover  the  terms  in  Suidas  and 
Hesychius,  HJCIJ,  i\  OfcvTyz  rov  a-tfafoV  Hxsj,  O|u"  Hxsa,  O^ea.  Ill  old 
English  we  have  HECK,  which  occurs  in  the  Poems  attributed  to 
Rowley,  and  is  interpreted  by  Dean  Milles,  the  Height.  The 
precise  meaning  of  the  word  is  that  of  the  EDGE,  the  Sharp — 
Projecting  Point  of  Land. 

"  Stronge  ynn  f;iithful!nesse,,he  trodde 
"  Overr  the  watcrrs  lyke  a  Godde, 
"  Till  he  gaynde  the  distaunt  HECKE, 
"  Yan  whose  bankes  hys  stafle  dyd  steck." 

"  Thenn  the  foulke  a  brydge  dydd  make 
"  Overr  the  streine  untoe  the  HECKE." 

(Song  of  Seyncte  Warburghe.) 

Hence  is  the  origin  of  the  German  ECKE,  which  signifies,  as  my 
Lexicographer  explains  it,  "  A  corner,  angle,  nook,  ECKE  oder 
"  Spitse,  des  Landes,  a  Point,  Cape,  Promontory,  Fore-land;" 
where,  in  the  explanatory  words  Spitse  and  Point,  we  have  a  simi- 
lar metaphor  of  the  Sharp  Extremity.  The  same  Lexicographer 
explains  Spitse  by  "  The  Point  or  Tip,  (the  Sharp  End  of  a 
"  thing.)"  The  succeeding  term,  in  Wachter's  Glossarium  Ger- 
manicum,  to  ECKE,  which  he  explains  by  "  Acies,  Cuspis,  &c., 
and  refers  to  the  English  EDGE,  &c.,  is  ECKE,  "  Angulus,  cuspis 
"  ex  concursu  duarum  linearum,  Greeds  Ayxuv,  per  Epenthesim, 
"  Latin.  Angulus,  Belgic  Hoek,"  &c.  I  shall  shew,  that  Angulus 
is  quasi  A.oculus,  and  that  it  belongs  to  this  race  of  words. 
Wachter,  under  ECKE,  makes  a  scanty  collection  of  the  terms, 
which  he  imagines  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  <57zar/»-pointed 

4  R  object, 
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object,  &c.  Among  these  he  enumerates  the  Latin  OCCA,  the 
German  EGGE,  bearing  the  same  meaning,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The 
succeeding  word  to  ECKE,  in  my  German  Dictionary,  is  EcKel, 
"  Disgust,  distaste,  dislike;"  which  belongs  to  the  very  same  idea 
of  the  Sharp  object,  in  its  metaphorical  sense  of  Teasing  —  An- 
noying ,  &c.,  just  as  Acerbus  means  in  one  sense  Displeasing,  as 
R.  Ains  worth  explains  it.  In  the  succeeding  column  of  my 
German  Lexicon  we  have  EGE,  the  Harrow,  the  term  produced 
by  Wachter,  which  points  out  to  us  the  train  of  ideas  annexed 
to  these  words.  Wachter  sees  no  connection  between  E.cneln, 
Aversari,  and  ECKE,  though  they  are  adjacent  to  each  other  in 
his  Glossary;  but  he  derives  Echeln  from  the  Greek  AXyetv. 
He  justly  however  refers  us  to  the  Saxon  Eglan,  Dolere;  to 
which  belongs  our  term  Ail.  Wachter  produces,  among  the  terms 
attached  to  ECKE,  Cuspis,  the  words  Ansa,  (Goth.)  JEcmr,  EG/*, 
and  Eo/aw,  Spica.  From  hence  we  shall  understand,  why  AKTE, 
in  Greek,  (Ax-n?,  Littus,  Farina,  fruges,)  relates  at  once  to  the 
ECKE,  the  Sharp  Projecting  Shore  or  Land,  and  to  Corn;  or  ori- 
ginally, as  I  conceive,  to  the  Sharp  AHSA,  or  JEcn-ir,  the  Ear  of 
Corn.  Under  this  idea  we  shall  see  how  AK&?  and  AK* 
Axij,  Acies,)  agree  with  each  other.  Homer  applies  AKTE, 
HECK,  to  the  High  Advanced  part  of  .the  Shore  —  the  Head-Land,  or 
Projecting  Point  of  Land,  on  which  the  waves  beat  with  noise  and 
violence;  and  the  Scholiast  has  justly  conceived  the  word,  as 
denoting  c  the  Craggy  Spot  on  the  Sea  Coast,  on  which  the 
«  waves  break.' 

Agytioi  os  ply  tu^ov,  uq  ore  x,vp,x 
AKTH  £<?>'  tnl/rjX??,  ore  Kivyoret  vorof  t\Quv 

<rK07re\u.  (B.  394,  &C.) 


•<  Argivi   vero  altum  clamabant,    sicut   quando  fluctus  ad   Littus 
"  altum  cum  eum  admoverit  Notus  ingruens  Procurrenti  scopulo." 

"  AKTH, 
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"  AKTH,  o  7rafa0aXa<nr;oj  KXI  TTST^UO^I;  TOTTG?.  ATTO  rov  veot  avrov 
et  o  £<TTI,  pyaveirSai,  xui  TregixXuardcti  roe.  xu^ara."  We  might  suppose, 
that  the  AIG  in  Aigialos,  (A<y;aXo?,  Littus,)  belonged  to  AKTE, 
(AXTI?);  yet  I  imagine,  that  Aigialos,  (A^iaXc?,)  is  a  compound, 
and  only  another  form  of  Agchialos,  (Ay^aAo?,  Mari  vicinus,  ex 
AW,  et  Ax?,  Mare.)  I  have  produced  these  words  HECK,  ECKE, 
and  AKTE,  &c.  (AKT^,)  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  114,)  as  denoting 
the  Enclosure  ;  though  I  have  there  suggested  likewise,  that  HECK 
may  belong  to  EDGE.  In  this  opinion  I  finally  repose.  —  I  state 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  HECK,  &c.  means  the  Sharp 
Extremity  of  Land,  which  in  fact  is  the  Bounding  Shore,  and 
such  was  afterwards  the  general  sense  of  HECK,  &c.  Yet  I  am 
desirous  of  proceeding,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  in  my  investigation 
on  the  original  idea  annexed  to  words  ;  and  I  have  now,  as 
I  imagine,  advanced  to  that  point,  and  have  decided  on  the 
primitive  notion.  I  produced,  on  a  former  occasion,  other  words, 
as  denoting  the  Enclosure  or  Bound;  and  I  have  nothing  now  to 
add  to  the  observations  with  which  they  were  illustrated.  Some 
of  those  words  will  however  be  again  brought  under  considera- 
tion in  a  future  page  of  my  Work. 

The  term  AKTE,  (AXTTJ,  Farina,  Fruges,)  as  relating  to  Corn, 
denoted  originally,  as  I  imagine,  the  Prickly  Ear  of  corn.  We 
have  seen,  that  a  German  Lexicographer  produces  Spitze,  in  his 
interpretation,  as  a  parallel  term  to  ECKE,  or  the  AKTE,  (AXTIJ,) 
the  Sharp  Point  of  Land  ;  and  it  is  curious,  that  Spitze  actually 
relates  to  the  Sharp  —  Pointed  Ear  of  Corn  —  "  Spitze  einer  Kornahre, 
"  the  Beard  of  a  Corn  Ear,"  as  the  same  Lexicographer  explains 
it.  Thus,  then,  AKTE,  (A*™?,)  will  bear  two  senses  similar  to 
Spitse,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
terms,  the  English  EAR  and  the  German  AHRE,  which  convey 
the  same  metaphorical  meaning,  whether  they  are  considered  as 

belonging 
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belonging  to  the  Elementary  form  AR,  or  to  ACr.  If  Ear,  &c., 
the  substantive,  belongs  to  the  form  of  the  Element  AR,  we  must 
directly  refer  it,  as  we  should  readily  imagine,  to  EAR,  (the  verb,) 
To  Plough,  ARO,  &c. ;  'and  if  it  belongs  to  the  form  AO,  it 
would  be  naturally  referred  to  such  terms  as  HACK,  &c.  &c.  In 
some  Languages,  Ear  appears  under  the  form  AC,  &c.  AO,  &c., 
and  in  others  under  that  of  AR.  Among  the  parallel  terms,  the 
Etymologists  produce  Ahs,  (Goth.)  Aecer,  Ahr,  Eare,  &c.  (Sax.) 
Aaker,  (Su.  G.)  Akran,  (Moes.  G.)  Ahr,  (Germ.)  Aer,  Ader, 
(Belg.)  Ather,  (A^,)  Arista,  &c.;  and  to  these  we  must  add  the 
Scotch  Echer,  Icker,  '  Acher-Spyre,'  &c.  It  should  seem,  as  if  in 
these  words  the  various  forms  AR,  AS,  ARS,  &c.  were  united: 
The  form  AR  in  some  of  them  seems  to  be  directly  taken  from  the 
form  ACr,  and  the  letter  H  seems  to  be  a  record  of  the  Ch,  as 
in  Ahr.  Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  considering  these  words, 
in  our  arrangement  of  the  proper  forms  to  which  they  should  be 
referred  ;  the  idea,  which  they  convey,  is  unequivocally  that  of 
the  Sharp — Pointed  object.  When  we  consider  the  form  ACr,  we 
cannot  but  note  the  same  form  in  Acer ;  and  we  shall  now  under- 
stand, that  the  Greek  AKROS,  (A^O?,  Summus,)  an  adjacent  word 
to  Akte,  (Ax-n?,)  is  another  term  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  the  idea  of  the  Sharp  EDGE,  or  ARE,  (Axij,)  the  Top  or 
Extremity.  In  Scotch,  AcuER-Spyre  means  "  To  Sprout  or  Ger- 
"  minate,"  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  to  Echer,  or 
Aechir,  the  Ear  of  Corn,  and  Spire,  the  Sharp  Point.  This  is  all 
very  just,  except  that  ACHER,  in  the  compound  AcHER-S£yn?, 
conveys  the  general  idea  of  the  AKR-OS,  (A^oj.)  the  Sharp 
Extremity. 

To  the  Greek  AxH^r,  (A0»??»  Pars  Spicae  acuta,)  belong  the 
ETRA  in  Phar=EtRA,  (^OC^T^K,  Pharetra,  Theca  Sagittarum,)  the 
Bearer  or  Holder  (fro,m  ^u,  Fero,)  of  the  Sharp-Pointed  object ; 

and 
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and   EETHRA,  or  EETER,   in   OMr=EETHRA,  Owr=EETER,  ( 
Urinas    meatus,  OU^T^,    Meatus    urinarius,    fistula    urinaria,    ab 
O^ov.)     Perhaps  ETHEIRA,  (E^a,  coma.csesaries,  jubar  equorum,) 
has  the  same  meaning  of  the  Pricking  —  Bristly  substance.     While 
I  am  examining  the  word  ATHER,(A^,)  I  cast  my  eyes  on  ATHERA, 
or  ATHARA,  (Ad^x,  A5«f«,  Pultis  genus,)  which  perhaps  originally 
referred   to  the   Bearded    Corn  —  ATHR<?«£,    (Ad^mj,   Genus    apis,) 
which  means,  I  imagine,  the  Pricking  —  Stinging  Animal,  of  which 
word  Anthrene,  (Avd^vri,  Crabro,)  appears  only  to  be  another  form. 
I  shall  shew,   in  a  future  page,  that   A/«TH  belongs    to  the  form 
ATH,  by  the  organical  addition  of  the  n.      I  find  likewise  ATHR^O, 
(Afyew,  Video,  cerno,  &c.)  which  may  mean  to  Scratch  or  Search  into 
any  thing;  a  metaphor,  as  I  have  perpetually  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, most  familiar  —  ATHROOS,  (Adgoof,  Confertus,  in  unum  collectus, 
coacervatus,)  which  may  convey  the  idea  of  '  Scratching  or  Scrap- 
'  ing  together,  quasi  Corradere  ;  and  ATHURO,  (ASv^u,  Ludo,  Lusito,) 
which,    I    imagine,    originally    meant    '  To    Scratch    together   or 
'  about  —  To  Stir  up  or  about  —  here  and  there,  in  an  idle  playful 
'  manner.'     Let   not  the    Reader  imagine,   that  my   idea   on    the 
original  sense  of  these  words  is  remote  from  their  present  meaning, 
and  that  it  was  suggested  only  by  the  spirit   of  supporting  a  fa- 
vourite Hypothesis.     Whether  these  words   should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  form  AT,  &c.,  or  TR,  &c.,  or  as  compounds 
of  these  forms;  still  the  idea,  which  I  have  exhibited,  supplied,  as 
I  conceive,  the  original  sense  of  the  words  ;  and  I  can  prove,  that 
the  terms  ATHURO,  and  ATHURMA,  (AQvgu,  Aflu^a,)   unequivocally 
convey  the  meaning,  which  I  have  here   unfolded.     These  terms 
are  applied  in  the  very  passage,  quoted  by  the  ordinary  Lexico- 
graphers for  their  illustration,  to   the  precise  action  supposed  in 
my    Hypothesis;      namely,    to    the   idle    amusement    of    a    boy 
Scratching  about  the  Dirt,  here    and   there,  with  his    hands   and 
feet. 
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Ef6(7T£  o£  ret^o 
Petet  jiiaA  ,  uf  on  rt$  yKftctQov  TTOWJ 

OflT*£7T£<   0\JV  TTOdjmj  A0TPMATA 

X.KI  %£<ni>  A0TW1N.       //.  O.  V. 


We  cannot  but  perceive,  that  in  the  application  of 
(A0uflt*aTa,)  we  have  the  idea  of  Scratching  or  Scraping  together,  as 
in  ATHROOJ,  (Afycoj);  and  in  that  of  ATHUROW,  (Affyw,)  we  have 
the  idea  of  Scratching  about,  or  of  Scattering. 

To  the  Greek  AKROS,  (Axfo?,)  belongs   immediately,  as  I  ima- 
gine,  its    adjacent    term   AKRoaomai,    (AK^OKO^XI,    Audio,)  which 
signifies  only  "  To  Stand  a  Tip  toe,"  as  we  express  it,  as  in  a 
posture  of  anxious  listening   to  the  discourse  of  another.     It  is 
particularly  applied,  we  know,  to  the  act  of  Listening  on  solemn 
and  important  occasions,  as  to  the  Audience  Chamber  of  Judges 
trying  causes  ;  to  Pupils  listening  to  their  Teachers,  &c.  (Jutptriqt&t 
Auditorium;   locus  in  quo  judices  ad  cognoscendam  caussam  con- 
veniunt,    Ax^oar^,  Auditor,  Discipulus.)     In  the  same  column  of 
my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  AKRoaomai,  (Axfoao/Mu,)  appears,  we 
have    A.K.RO-Bamon,  (AxfolSotpuv,   Qui    erectus    in  summos    pedum 
digitos  incedit;)    where    we  see    the   very  action   which  is  sup- 
posed in  my  Hypothesis.     We  cannot  but  note  the  term  EAR, 
Auris,  bearing  the  same  form,  as  the  EAR  of  Corn;   from  whence 
we  might  suppose,  that  they  belonged  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
EAR,  Auris,  was  attached  to  the  idea  of  the  Sharp  Pricking  object, 
by  the  same  metaphor  which  we  apply,  when  we  talk  of  Pricking 
up    the   Ears  —  Arrige  Aures.      The    term    Ear,  and    its  parallels 
Auris,  Ous,  (Ou?,)  &c.,  pass  under  the  same  variety  of  forms,  AR, 
*RS,  AS,  &c.,  as  the  Ear  of  Corn;   and  they  seem  moreover  to 
connect  themselves  with  HEAR,  HARK,  AUDIO,  &c.  &c.     I  have 
collected  these  terms  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  109);   and  I  shall 
produce  them  in  another  part  of  my  Work,  that  the  Reader  may 
examine  them  under  various  points  of  view.     On  the  whole  he 

will 
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will  discover,  that  the  terms  for  Hearing,  as  AUDIO,  &c.,  are  not 
directly  connected  with  words,  denoting  Attention,  as  referred  to  the 
Enclosure,  or  Guarded  Spot,  according  to  my  former  conjecture. — 
Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  adjust  the  primitive  notion,  existing 
in  words,  when  they  convey  ideas  which  are  alike  attached  to 
different  senses  of  the  Element. — In  such  examples  I  endeavour  to 
perform  all  which  the  case  will  admit,  by  exhibiting  the  words 
before  my  Reader,  under  the  various  points  of  view  in  which  they 
may  be  conceived. 

I  have  already  produced  (p.  657,)  the  parallel  terms  to  Ax, 
HATCHET,  ADDICE,  ADZE,  as  the  Gothic  Aquizi,  the  Saxon  JEsc, 
Ex,  Acas,  the  French  Hache,  Hachette,  &c.  &c.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  produce  the  different  forms  in  various  Languages, 
under  which  the  name  of  the  Ax,  as  attached  to  our  Element, 
is  exhibited;  but  I  shall  only  observe,  that  they  are  alike  to 
be  referred  to  the  race  of  words,  which  I  have  here  unfolded. 
I  cannot  however  forbear  producing  certain  terms  convey- 
ing this  train  of  ideas,  which  are  not  so  generally  known. 
In  Welsh,  HOGI  means  "  To  Whet  or  Sharpen,  to  make  a  Sharp 
"  Edge  or  point,"  which  the  Lexicographers  in  this  Language 
have  referred  to  Qyyu.  AWCH  likewise  means  "  The  Edge  or 
"  Sharpness  of  a  weapon  or  tool ;  "  and  it  denotes,  moreover, 
"  Vigour,  liveliness,  vehemency."  These  senses  precisely  coincide 
with  the  meaning  of  Annie,  (Ax^i?,  Acies,  Vigor.)  In  Welsh,  likewise, 
Egalen  and  Agalen  signify  A  Whetstone  ;  and  these  terms  the 
Lexicographers  refer  to  the  Cornish  and  Armoric  Agolan,  Igolen, 
and  the  Greek  Akone,  (Axcv»j.)  The  preceding  word  to  Egalen,  in 
my  Welsh  Dictionary,  is  EG,  An  Acre;  where  we  are  brought  to 
the  spot,  from  which  it  is  derived. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  page,  in  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary, 

we  have  EGR,  "  Sour,  sharp,  tart,  biting,  EAGER,  poignant,  EGORI, 

To  open  ; "  and  this  he  has  justly  referred  to  the  Greek  OIGO, 
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(O<><w,)    which,    as    we    now    see,  relates  to    the   HACKtng  up 

Breaking  up,    or   Opening   of  the   Ground ;  —  EHAGR,   or    HAGR. 
Ugly,  Deformed;  EHEGR,  Swift,  &c. ;   EcRygi,  Hoarseness;  Ecnyn, 
Fear,    trembling;    and   EGR,  an  ACRE;     where  we   are   brought 
to   the    original   spot.      Adjacent    to    the  term    HAGR,    we    have 
HACCIO,   "  To  slice,   To  HACK  or  Cut,"  &c.,    where  we  see  the 
true  idea.     In  the  adjacent  column  we  find  Haeddel,  Arm.  Haezl, 
A  plough  Handle ;  to  which  Mr.  Richards  has  referred  the  Greek 
Echetle,  (E^ETA^,    Stiva.)     This  Greek  word  Echetle,  or  ECHTLE, 
surely  belongs   to  these  Celtic    terms,   which   seem    to  bear   the 
same    form    as   EGALCH,   HACKLE,   &c.      In   examining    the   few 
terms    in    Lhuyd's   Armoric    Vocabulary,    which    belong    to    our 
Element,    and   are    adjacent   to    HAEZL,     "  The   Plow   Handle," 
I  find  HAGR,  and  likewise   HEGACC,  To  EGG,  or  Provoke,  from 
which  the  French  < Agacer'  is  directly  taken;   Hzcea,  To  shake, 
toss;     HEZR,  HYDR,  Bold;   HESQ,    A  Slice  of   Bread;    HESQuen, 
A  Saw ;  HoQuet,  A  Harrow;  HOUCH,  A  HOG.     Surely  the  HAEZ, 
in  HAEZ/,  belongs   to  these  terms,  Hornet,  &c.,  and  denotes  the 
Plough    Handle,  from   the    general    idea  of  the  property  of  the 
Plough  in  Cutting.     I  find,  likewise,  HEUS,  the  Boot,  which  be- 
longs to. HOSE,  £c.,  HARZ,  A  Hindrance;  HARZAL,  To  bark  like 
a  dog ;    where   we  have   the   HARSH   or   HARD  obstacle,  and  the 
HARSH  Noise;    HOARS,  HOARS//Z,   Laughter,   To  Laugh;    where 
we  have  still  the  Loud  HARSH  Noise;  and  Hocan,  A  Hawthorn- 
berry.     The  HOUCH,  adjacent  to  HoQuet,  the   Harrow,  will  shew' 
us,  that  the  name  for  this  animal,  HOG,  and   its   parallel  terms, 
Us,  (T?,)  s=Us,  &c.  &c.,  are  derived  from   the  idea  of  Routing  up 
the  Ground — ab    Occando    Terram.     We    shall   imagine,  too,  as 
I  conceive,   that  the   Hocaw,  the  Hawthorn-berry,  is  attached  to 
the  HoQuet,  the  Harrow,  under  the  idea  of  the  Prickly  thorn  ;  and 
this  might  lead  us   to  conjecture,  that  Haw,  quasi  Hawgh,  and  its 
parallels  HEDGE,  &c.,  might  mean  the  Prickly  object,  applied  as  the 

Fence. 
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Fence.  If  this  should  be  the  fact,  we  shall  then  see,  that  HEDGE 
and  EDGE  belong  to  the  same  idea.  Skinner  produces  HACK  as 
a  Lincolnshire  term  for  a  HEDGE,  where  we  have  the  very  form 
of  HACK,  To  Cut.  I  have  supposed,  however,  in  another  place, 
that  the  Fence  is  the  original  notion ;  yet  in  this  probably  I  am 
mistaken,  though  the  idea  of  the  Fence  now  only  exists  in  the 
word.  Under  the  form  of  ACL,  we  have  in  Welsh  ARCHOLLI, 
To  Wound;  URCHOLL,  A  Wound ;  and  ERCHYLLU,  "To  look 
"  fierce  and  gastly  ;  ERCHYLL,  Horrible,  dreadful,  terrible. — 
"  Q.  wh.  from  ERCH,  and  HYLL,"  says  Mr.  Richards.  ERCH 
means  "Horrible,  dreadful,  terrible;"  and  it  denotes  likewise 
"  The  Proper  name  of  a  place.  The  ORcades,"  saith  E.  Lh. 
ORcades  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  this  word.  In  the  same 
column  we  have  E.Rcnzvys,  Hunting  Dogs,  Hounds  ;  ERCHI,  or 
ARCH,  To  ask,  To  request ;  ERCWL/,  Hercules.  I  have  had  per- 
petual occasion  to  observe,  that  the  sense  of  Asking  for,  or 
Searching  after  any  thing,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up 
or  Routing  up  the  Dirt  or  Ground,  as  in  Scrutor  from  Scruta. 
In  the  sense  of  the  '  Hunting  Dogs,'  we  perceive  the  same  idea. 
We  might  imagine,  that  the  name  of  HERCULW  belongs  to 
ERCHYLL.  The  term  exists  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  as  HERKUL, 
"  Unus  ex  posteris  Titanum,"  says  Wachter,  who  derives  it  from 
' Her,  Exercitus,  and  Kulle,  Caput,  Dux,  seu  Caput  Exercitijs,'  which 
is  a  very  probable  conjecture.  There  is  another  conjecture  of 
Wachter,  that  Hercules  means  Clava  Terribilis,  from  Keule,  Kyle, 
Kule,  (Scythice,)  in  Greek  Kelon,  (KjjXoi/,)  Clava,  and  "HER,  Terri- 
"  bilis,  vel  ERCH,  ejusdem  significationis,  quorum  illud  Germani- 
"  cum,  hoc  Brittanicum."  In  this  derivation  of  HER  and  ERCH, 
we  see  how  the  Teutonic  and  the  Welsh  terms  agree ;  and  in  this 
origin  I  acquiesce.  Wachter  might  have  seen  the  form  of  ARG 
in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  as  in  the  preceding  column  of  his  Glos- 
sary we  have  '  HERG^n,  Vastare.' 

4  s  In 
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In  Spanish,  Hocico  means  "  The  Snout,  the  nose  of  an  ani- 
"  mal  ;"  Hocicare,  "To  break  up  the  Ground  with  the  Snout;" 
and  Hoc/wo  signifies  "  A  Bill,  sort  of  Hatchet  with  a  hooked  point." 
The  Hoc=Ic  is  nothing  but  the  Elementary  form  AC  doubled,  in 
order  to  express  more  strongly  the  idea.  In  HOCINO  we  have  the 
form  of  AXINE  and  OXINE,  (o|^i?,  Occa.)  We  here  see,  how  the 
ideas  of  'Stirring  up  the  Ground/  and  of  HACK/»£-,  or  the  HATCHET, 
are  connected  with  each  other.  The  HOG,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
its  parallel  terms  Us,  (T?,)  and  s-Us,  belongs  to  the  same  idea, 
and  means  the  animal  which  Routs  up  or  HOUGHS  up  the  Ground. 
A  word  under  the  same  form  HOG,  "  Ovis  Bimus,  vel  Secundi 
"  anni,"  which  is  sometimes  called  HOGGET,  conveys  the  same 
fundamental  idea,  with  another  turn  of  meaning.  The  Sheep  is 
called  HOG,  from  the  idea  of  Carping  up  or  over  a  Surface,  or  from 
its  Carping — Twitching — Vellicating  mode  of  biting.  A  Sheep  is 
said  to  Nibble,  from  its  Nipping — Twitching  or  Catching  mode  of 
biting;  and  in  the  Dialect  of  the  North,  a  Sheep  is  called 
a  Nepper,  or  Nipper,  and  is  said  to  Nep  or  Nip.  In  Aonus  we 
have  the  same  idea ;  and  in  ARS,  (A^?,  Apes,)  we  see  the  form 
A  RS,  as  I  before  observed.  The  Goose  is  an  animal  which  re- 
sembles most  the  Sheep  in  its  close  mode  of  biting;  and  hence, 
in  Italian,  we  have  the  OCA,  which  directly  connects  itself  with 
the  succeeding  word  in  our  Italian  Dictionaries,  "Occare,  To 
"  Harrow,  to  Grub,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it.  The 
Latin  Glossaries  give  us  the  terms  Auca;  and  in  Spanish  and 
French  we  have  Oca,  and  Oye,  or  Oie,  where  the  T  represents  the 
lost  Elementary  Consonant.  In  the  term  "Ped=AuQVE,  pied 
«'  d'  Oie,  Pes  AUCJE,"  we  have  the  true  form. 

Again,   in  Spanish,  Hoz  signifies  a  "  Sickle,  a  reaping  Hook, 

'  with  which  corn  is  cut  down;  "  .and  it  means  likewise  a  "  Defile, 

'  ravin;  a  narrow  pass,"  where  we  have  the  idea  of  the  Hollow; 

and  the  verb  Hozar  means,  "  To  Grub,  to  turn  up  the  Ground 

"as 
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"  as  Hogs  do  with  their  snouts,"  as  my  Lexicographer,  Mr.Neu- 
man,  explains  it.     In  the  same  column  of  his  Dictionary  we  have 
HOYA,   "Hole,  cavity,  pit,"  "HUECO,  Hollow,  empty,"  &c. ;  and 
likewise  Hvcar,  "  HOOKER,   A  kind  of  Dutch-built  vessel,"   and 
HUCHA,    "  A   large   chest,"    &c.,    which,    we    see,    signifies    the 
Hollow.     This  will  remind  us  of  our  English  word   HUTCH,  and 
its   parallels  Hwtecca,  Huche,  (Sax.  Fr.)  &c.,  which  I  have  before 
derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Enclosure,  or  HUT,  for  the  purpose  of 
Securing  and  Preserving  any  thing.     That  it  means  the  Enclosure 
for  Preserving  any  thing  is  certain,  and  that  it  is  directly  con- 
nected with  words  bearing  that  meaning  is  extremely  probable  ; 
yet  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust  the  precise  idea,  from  which  the  sense 
of  the  Enclosure  was  derived.     The  Spanish  term   HUCHA  seems 
immediately  attached  to  words  which  express  the  Hollow,  made 
by  HACKZW^  up  the  Ground ;   and  from  this   source  the  sense  of 
an   Enclosure  is    commonly    derived :    yet    the   Enclosure    of   the 
HEDGE  and  its  parallels  seems  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  Sharp- 
Thorny — UACKing  substance,  of  which  the  Fence  of  the  HEDGE 
consists.     Still    however    the    idea  of  the  Hollow,   as    from    the 
HACKED  up  Surface,  will  sometimes  be  so  involved  with  that  of 
the  Enclosure,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived,  that  we 
shall  be  unable  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.      Milton  has 
applied  HUTCH,  as  a  verb,  as  relating  to  metals,  deposited  in  the 
bowels  or  Hollow  of  the  Earth . 

"  In  her  own  loins 
"  She  HUTCH'D  th'  all-worshipt  ore  and  precious  gems."      (Comus.) 

Warton  explains  the  word  by  Hoarded,  though  he  would  rather 
read  Hatched,  An  adjacent  word  to  the  Saxon  Hwacca,  in  Lye's 
Dictionary,  is  the  Gothic  HUZD,  Thesaurus;  and  in  the  same 
opening  of  this  Work,  we  have  Hus,  An  House.  Among  the 
Celtic  terms  for  Sus,  in  Lhuyd,  I  find  the  Welsh  "  Hu%,"  the 
Cornish  "Hoh,  Ho^,"  and  the  Armoric  Cues,.  Guesen.  Let  us 

mark 
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mark  the  Armoric  and  Latin  Gues  and  Sus,  which  belong  to  the 
English  Sow,  quasi  Sog.  The  Etymologists  properly  refer  Sow 
to  the  Saxon  Sugu,  the  Belgic  Soegh,  Souwe,  &c.,  the  German 
Sazv,  and  the  Latin  Sus.  It  is  agreed,  that  Us,  (Yf.)  and  s=>\Js 
coincide;  and  thus  we  see,  how  these  forms  pass  into  each  other. 
Hence  we  might  conjecture,  that  such  words  as  /i=AcK,  &c. 
and  s=Eco,  &c.  belong  ultimately  to  each  other. — I  must  still 
observe,  that  however  this  may  be,  when  the  forms  are  once 
constituted,  they  may  be  considered  as  distinct  forms,  invested 
with  peculiar  veins  of  meaning  appropriate  to  each. 

The  term  HOG,  the  Sheep,  will  remind  the  learned  Reader  of 
a  passage  in  Bochart,  who  observes,  that  a  Ram  in  Arabic  is 
expressed  by  "J^^.  Hamal,  aut  (Ji^  Chebs,  aut  £JU»  Saphi, 
"  aut  si  sit  procerior  ^^s^  Giuchgiuch,  et  ^ysr*  HUG=HUG." 

(Hieroz.  lib.  ii.  c.  43.)  The  Chebs  and  Saphi  belong,  I  ima- 
gine, to  our  term  Sheep, — the  Hamal  to  the  German  Hammel, 
A  Weather;  and  the  Huo=Huo  probably  to  the  HOG.  In  Persian, 
j\j\  IZAR  is  a  Sheep ;  and  the  word  preceding  this  in  Mr.  Richard- 
son's Dictionary,  under  the  same  form,  signifies  "  Chiding,  re- 
"  buking,  reproaching,  scolding,  Teazing,  affronting,  reprimanding, 
"  importunity."  The  succeeding  term  is  the  verb  ^jt^jjj! 
Azarden,  "  To  Hurt,  offend,  injure,  vex,  revile,  disturb,  impor- 
"  tune;"  and  in  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dic- 
tionary, we  have  this  verb  under  the  form  (j&jj>\  Azurden,  "  To 
"  injure,  Harrass,  disturb,  vex,  trouble,  offend,  rebuke,  reprove, 
"  reproach,  disgust,  afflict."  Here,  as  we  see,  is  the  precise 
metaphorical  idea,  which  is  annexed  to  the  race  of  words  now 
under  discussion;  and  the  explanatory  term  HARRASS,  we  know, 
is  directly  taken  from  the  HARROW,  or  HERSE.  Whether  the 
Persian  j\j I  Azar  belongs  to  our  Element  AZ,  or  to  ZR,  I  cannot 
decide.  Caper,  the  Goat,  belongs  probably  to  Carpo;  and  the 
Greek  AIKS,  AIGOS,  (A<|,  A<y«^,)  might  be  referred  to  the  terms 

now 
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now  under  discussion,  from  its  mode  of  Eating.  Yet  perhaps 
AIKS,  (A<|,)  belongs  to  its  adjacent  term  Aisso,  (Ata-a-u,  Ruo,  cum 
impetu  feror,  Ingruo,  Irruo  ; — Festino,)  and  has  been  so  called 
from  the  idea  of  Agitation,  or  from  its  Nimble,  Hurried  motions. 
A  term  under  the  same  form  as  AIKS,  AIGOS,  (A«|,  «<yo?,)  the  Goat, 
the  succeeding  word  AIKS,  AIKOS,  (A«|,  <xo?,  motus  violentus,  im- 
petus fluctus,)  seems  to  decide,  that  this  peculiar  idea  is  annexed 
to  the  animal,  and  that  it  is  not  derived  from  its  mode  of  Eating. 
When  two  ideas  might  equally  afford  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  is 
oftentimes  difficult  to  be  decided  in  our  choice.  Though  CAPER 
is  probably  derived  from  Carpo,  from  its  Carping  mode  of  Feeding, 
if  I  may  so  express  it;  we  know,  that  Caper,  To  leap  about, 
Capricious,  &c.,  are  taken  from  the  motions  of  the  Caper.  The 
Latin  HJEDUS  might  belong  to  EDO,  and  be  derived  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  EATS.  The  Etymologists  refer  it  to  Fcedus;  and 
Varro  tells  us,  that  the  Sabines  used  Fedus  for  Hcedus,  as  they 
did  Fircus  for  Hircus.  This  may  indeed  be  the  origin  of  Hcedus, 
and  the  Sabine  form  Fedus  adds  some  authority  to  the  conjecture. 
If  Hircus  be  quasi  Fircus,  and  belongs  to  the  Elemezit  FRC,  it 
must  be  referred  to  such  terms  as  Ferk,  Ferret,  and  is  derived  from 
its  quality  of  Butting — Pushing,  or  Driving  at  objects,  with  its 
Head,  &c.  HIRCMS  however  might  belong  to  our  Element  ARC, 
under  the  idea  of  the  HiRswte,  or  Rough  animal. 

I  must  again  recur  to  the  HOG,  the  young  Sheep,  as  it  will 
open  to  us  another  source  of  enquiry.  This  word  is  used  like- 
wise with  the  same  idea  in  the  Scotch  Language,  as  Dr.  Jamieson 
has  properly  noted  ;  and  the  terms  belonging  to  our  Element, 
which  are  adjacent  to  it  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Hog,  Hoggers,  Hogmany,  Hogry  Mogry,  Hog  Score,  Hog 
Shouther,  Hoy,  quasi  Hoj.  HOG,  in  Scotch,  says  Dr.  J.  «  in  the 
"  diversion  of  curling,"  is,  "  the  name  given  to  the  stone,  which 
"  does  not  go  over  the  distance  Score.  S.  It  seems,"  adds  this 

Writer, 
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Writer,  "  to  be  denominated  from  its  laziness,  and  hence  the 
"  distance  line  is  called  the  Hog=Score."  We  plainly  perceive,  in 
the  combination  HOG -Score,  that  HOG  has  a  similar  meaning  to 
Score,  and  means  the  HACKED  out,  Scratched  out  Score  or  Line. 
Score  belongs  to  Scar — The  Cut,  under  the  same  relation.  HOG, 
in  Scotch,  signifies  " To Shog ; "  and  Hocshouther  means  "A game 
"  in  which  those  who  amuse  themselves  justle  each  other  by  the 
"  Shoulders."  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  commemorated,  under 
these  words,  the  Islandic  HAGGA,  "To  move,  shake,  to  Jog;" 
to  which  he  might  have  added  the  Scotch  and  English  term 
HITCH,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  by  "  A  motion  by  a  jerk," 
and  to  which  he  has  justly  referred  the  French  Hocher,  and  the 
Saxon  Hicgan,  Niti.  In  HITCH  we  see  the  idea  of  a  Vellicating — 
Twitching  —  Catching  motion;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that 
HITCH  means  likewise  in  Scotch,  "A  loop,  a  knot,"  where  we  have 
that,  which  HITCHES  in,  or  Catches.  In  other  words  too  we  see 
the  same  idea  of  Agitation — as  connected  with  a  Twitching — 
Desultory  motion.  In  French,  "  HOCHER  la  tete"  means,  "To  Wag 
"  the  Head  in  sign  of  contempt."  HOCHET  is  tc  A  Child's  Rattle," 
and  HocnE=Queue,  "The  bird,  called  A  Wag-tail."  Hocers  means, 
in  Scotch,  "Coarse  stockings  without  feet,"  which  belongs  to  HOSE, 
the  covering  for  the  lower  part  of  the  person,  the  HOCK,  the  part 
which  HACKS  up  the  Ground.  We  have  likewise  Hoeshins,  bear- 
ing the  same  meaning,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  properly  refers  to  the 
Saxon  Scin=Hose,  Ocreae,  or  Shin=Hose.  The  Hogmany  I  shall 
consider  on  another  occasion,  where  I  shall  shew,  that  HOG  means 
HIGH,  which  signifies  the  Stirred  up  or  Raised  up  part. 

Dr.  Jamieson  has  properly  referred  Hoary  Mogry,  Slovenly, 
to  the  English  HvGGER=Mugger,  and  the  Scotch  HuoGE=Mudge, 
or  HvGGR\E=Muggrie,  in  a  clandestine — concealed  manner.  We 
might  record  in  this  place  the  expressions  HoDGE-Pod^,  Hocus- 
Pocus,  HvDERon-Duderon,  (Scotch,)  Slovenly,  &c. ;  HASU-Methram, 

(Scotch,) 
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(Scotch,)  'In  a  state  of  disorder,  topsy  turvy;'  HIGGLEDY- 
Pigledy,  HUDDLE,  HUDELN,  (German,)  "  To  bungle,  Huddle, 
"  shuffle,  hurry,  spoil  a  work,  do  it  helter  skelter;"  HUSLE, 
&c.  &c.  ;  all  which  words,  different  as  they  may  appear  in  sense, 
convey  the  same  fundamental  idea,  as  relating  to  matters — Em- 
broiled in  a  state  of  Disturbance — Confusion — Disorder,  &c.,  and 
which  would  aptly  be  derived  from  the. idea  of  Dirt  or  Mud — 
Stirred  or  Mixed  together — as  in  a  Confused  Heap  or  Mass,  &c.  &c. 
It  is  impossible  so  to  adjust  a  general  explanation,  as  to  express 
the  peculiar  meaning,  attached  to  various  words,  which  convey 
different  portions  of  the  same  train  of  ideas.  The  Reader,  how- 
ever, will  sufficiently  understand  the  fundamental  idea  in  its  various 
applications,  and  will  be  duly  directed  to  the  common  origin  from 
which  they  are  taken.  The  Muggrie,  Mugger,  Mudge,  unequivocally 
belong  to  MUD;  and  we  know,  that  Podge  means  a  Mixture  of 
a  Mud-like  Consistency.  The  Podge  and  Poc,  in  Pocus,  belong 
to  such  terms  as  Pudding — Paste — Pudge,  (a  Muddy  Ditch,) 
Puddle,  &c.,  and  ultimately,  as  I  shall  shew,  to  the  PEDOW,  (m<3ov.) 
In  such  phrases  as  '  The  business  is  all  Mud — Muddy — Muddled,' 
we  have  a  similar  metaphorical  application.  HODGE,  the  clown,  is 
the  HoDGE=Podge  figure,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  I  can  find  no 
terms,  in  which  I  can  so  aptly  convey  the( idea  of  this  word  to  the 
mind  of  my  Reader.  In  the  word  Bump-kin  we  have  the  Bump- 
ex  Lump  Kind  of  personage.  In  vulgar  Language  we  use  Stodge 
in  a  sense  similar  to  HODGE  =Podge,  "  The  Porridge  is  all  of  a 
"  Stodge;"  and  we  talk  of  a  Stodge  figure.  Squab  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  Soft  Stuff  of  a  Podge  or  Pudge  consistency,  if  I  may  so 
say;  and  we  talk  likewise  of  a  Squab  figure.  In  Squabble,  we 
have  the  sense  of  Embroilment — Commixture — Disorder — Confu- 
sion, &c.  N.  Bailey  explains  Squab  by  "  A  Soft  stuffed  cushion, 
"  or  stool;  also  a  thick  fat  man  or  woman;"  and  he  interprets 

Squabbled^ 
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Squabbled,  in  one  sense,  as  used  by  Printers,  "  when  several  lines 
"  are  Mixed  one  with  another."  In  Squibble  Squabble,  we  see  an 
attempt  to  express  strongly  the  idea  conveyed,  similar  to  that 
which  we  see  in  HODGE=  Podge;  though  in  one  case,  words  under 
the  same  Element  are  repeated,  and  in  the  other,  words  under 
different  Elements  are  joined. — To  HODGE,  the  Clown,  belong 
the  names  HODGES,  Hoosorc,  HVDSOH,  HoocEkins,  Hoookinson, 
HUTCH/TWO/*,  HUSKWOW,  &c.  &c.  In  HooGE^m  we  have  a  similar 
compound  to  Bumpkin.  Skinner  considers  HODGES  as  belonging 
to  Roger.  The  preceding  word  to  Hodgekins,  in  one  of  his  Voca- 
bularies, is  HocKley  in  the  Hole,  which  he  derives  from  the  Saxon 
Hoc,  Lutum  seu  ccenum  profundum.  In  Hoc,  we  at  once  see  the 
HODGE  ;  and  this,  I  trust,  will  decide  on  the  truth  of  my  conjecture, 
respecting  the  origin  of  HQDGE.= Patch. 

In  Hocws  Pocus  we  have  an  attempt  to  heighten  the  mean- 
ing by  adding  a  Latin  termination  to  words  conveying  the  same 
sense,  as  HODGE=  PODGE,  in  order  to  give  the  idea  of  a  HODGE- 
PODGE— Confused  state  of  matters,  trickery  jargon,  &c. — as 
perfectly  unintelligible,  as  if  it  were  all  turned  into  Latin,  an 
unknown  tongue.  Skinner  derives  Hocus  Pocus  from  Hocher, 
Quatere,  and  Pocher,  "  Digito,  extrudere,  et  quasi  Effbdere ; " 
where  we  are  brought  to  terms  connected  with  the  idea,  which  I 
have  given  of  Agitation — Stirring  up — Digging  up.  Skinner 
however  gives  us  a  very  extraordinary  reason  for  this  derivation. 
"  Totum  enim  istiusmodi  artificum  mysterium  in  eo  consistit,  ut 
"  pilas  vel  sphaerulas  in  vasculis  seu  pyxidibus  quassent,  et  digitis 
"  quam  celerrime  motis  res  immissas  surripiant."  It  is  unneces- 
sary, I  conceive,  to  add,  what  some  imagine,  that  Hocus  Pocus  is  not 
derived  from  Hoc  est  corpus,  as  alluding  to  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  I  cannot  forbear  producing  an  odd  coincidence  in  a 
Persian  term,  as  it  appears  with  the  interpretation  of  Castell,  who 
Pocu"  explains 
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HKH  bar  thus;  "Belg.  Een  Hokes  Bokes  Speelder, 
Oui  ollis,  s.  capsulis  ludere  novit  ad  sui  admirationem  :   Pras- 
stigiator,  qui  manuum  agili  dexteritate  facit,  ut  res  alias  appa- 
reant   circumstantium   oculis,  quam    revera   sunt."     The   term 
HKH  is  explained  by  Castell  to  be  the  "Olla  Apothecaria,  in 
qua  syrupiet  conserve  custodiuntur;"  and  by  Richardson,  simply 
"  A  Box."     In  the  same  column  of  this  latter  Writer's  Dictionary, 
where  Hkh  or  HEKKE  is  found,  we  have  the  Arabic  HEKOU,    »Ji=*. 
"The  Notched  end  of  an  arrow,"  and  HEKK,   UCL.  "Scratching, 
"rubbing.  —  Scraping,    erasing.  —  Boring,    Digging,    piercing;' 
where  we  have    the  true   sense  of  the    Element.     The   Persian 
HEKKE  is  probably  the  HUTCH  or  Hollow  of  the  Chest,  Box,  &c. 
The  Scotch  HOY  is  quasi  Hoj,  or  HOG,  just  as  Hoe  belongs  to 
HOUGH  ;  and  it  is  explained  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  To   urge  on,  To 
"  incite;"  where  we  see  the  sense  of  Stirring  up.     The  next  word 
is  Hoyes,  "  a  term  used  in  public  proclamations,  calling  attention. 
"  It  is  thrice  repeated,    S.  Oyes,  E.  Fr.  Oyez,  Hear  ye.  —  It  is  also 
"  used     by    Skene,"    adds     Dr.    Jamieson,    "  although     perhaps 
"  improperly,  as  equivalent  to  Hue,  in  the    phrase  Hue  and  Cry." 
If  Hoyes  belongs  to  Hue,  it   must  be  referred   to  Hoy,  &c.,    and 
the  terms  denoting  Excitement  —  Stirring  up,&tc.    I  find  likewise,  as 
adjacent  terms,    "The    HOE   Fish,    HOE  Mother,"    denoting  the 
"  Piked  Dog-Fish   and  the  Shark;"   where  Hoe   is   used   in   the 
sense  of  the  ravenous,  or  annoying  animal,  which  Hoes  —  HOUGHS 
up  —  HACKS  —  Wounds,   or   which    HOOKS    in.      The    term    Pike 
belongs,   we   know,  to  the   idea  annexed   to  Piquer  —  to   Prick  — 
Stick,  &c.  ;    and  the  Shark  is  derived  by  the  Etymologists,   from 
a  Saxon  word,  which  signifies  to  Cut,  and  from  the  term  Search. 
It  belongs  to  Search  —  Scratch,  &c.      In  Skinner  we  have  HAKO£, 
(Eng.)    Hacod,  (Sax.)    Hecket,    (Belg.)    Hecht,  (Germ.)  denoting 
the  Lucius,  or  Pike  ;   and   the    preceding   term  to   this  is  HAKE, 
(Eng.)     Haecken,  (Belg.)   Rein  captare.     These   words   belong  to 
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each  other,  and  the  Fish  means  the  ravenous  animal,  which 
HOOKS  up,  or  Catches.  I  shew  in  another  place,  that  the  idea 
of  Seizing — Catching,  or  Hootiing  up  or  in,  is  derived  from  the 
action  of  HACKing  up,  or  HooKing  up  a  Surface,  with  a  Vellicating — 
Plucking — Catching — Scratching  motion,  if  I  may  so  express 
it.  The  HADDOC£  belongs  to  a  similar  idea.  It  is  sometimes 
called  in  French  Merluche,  which  signifies,  as  the  Etymologists 
suppose,  Marts  Lucius,  the  Sea  Pike.  Again,  in  Scotch  we  have 
the  HosE=Fish,  Cuttle-Fish,  where  the  true  form  appears ;  and 
Cuttle  probably  belongs  to  Cut,  for  the  same  reason.  The  next 
term  is  the  HosE=Net,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  supposes  to  be 
"  A  small  net,  affixed  to  a  pole,  resembling  a  Stocking  used  in 
"  rivulets."  This  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  ;  yet  we 
should  remember,  that  the  idea  of  Catching,  or  Seizing,  is 
generally  connected  with  the  idea  of  HACK/W^  up,  or  Hoaxing  up; 
and  thus  we  see,  how  the  Cuttle-Fish  and  the  Net  may  be  con- 
nected with  each  other.  The  next  word  in  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary  is  HOST,  HOIST,  "To  cough j"  and  in  the  second 
sense  we  have  "  To  Belch  up,  to  bring  forth,"  &c. ;  where  we  see 
the  idea  of  Stirring  up.  We  talk,  moreover,  of  a  HACKing  Cough  j 
and  I  shall  shew,  that  Cough — Catch,  and  Cut,  belong  to  each 
other  for  the  same  reason.  The  next  word  is  HOSTA,  "  Used  as 
"  an  interjection  of  surprize,  and  perhaps  of  some  degree  of 
"  hesitation.  Ang.  Husto,  Husta,  Aberd.  expl.  See  here,  See  to 
"  it."  This  is  a  word  of  Excitement  to  attention,  which  will  be 
considered  in  a  future  page. 

The  terms  adjacent  to  HoTCH*Potch,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Scotch 
Dictionary,  are  HOTCH,  "To  move  the  body  by  sudden  jerks,  which 
is  another  form  of  HITCH  ;  and  he  has  justly  recorded  here  the 
German  Hutsen,  the  Belgic  Hotsen;  HoTT^r,  "To  crowd  together, 
"conveying  the  idea  of  individual  motion;"  and  likewise  "To 
"  HOUD.  To  Wriggle,  to  move  from  side  to  side,  whether 
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"  walking  or  sitting."  Under  this  latter  word  Dr.  Jamieson 
refers  us  to  HODDIN,  "A  term  expressive  of  the  Joggling  motion 
"  of  one  who  rides  a  horse  that  moves  stiffly,  and  who  receives  in 
"  his  own  body  the  impetus  of  every  movement."  In  the  same  page 
with  this  latter  word  we  have  HocK.erty=Cockerty, "  To  ride  on  one's 
«'  shoulders  with  a  leg  on  each. — This  in  Ang.  is  called  Cockerty* 
"  Hoy,"  where  HocKerty  relates  to  the  wriggling — unsteady 
motion  of  the  person  so  sitting;  and  HOY  is  quasi  Hqj  or  Hock, 
bearing  the  same  meaning.  The  next  word  is  HOCKIT,  "  apparently 
"  for  HOTCHETT,  moved  clumsily  by  jerks  ;  "  and  the  next,  HOCWJ, 
"  A  stupid  fellow,  a  fool,  a  simpleton,"  which  contains  a  similar 
idea  to  Hocus,  in  Hocus  Pocus,  though  it  is  applied  in  somewhat 
a  different  manner.  We  have  moreover  HODDLE,  "To  Waddle ;  " — 
HOODIE,  "A  Carrion-Crow ;"  HODDEN  Grey,  "A  term  used  with 
"  respect  to  cloth  worn  by  the  peasantry  which  has  the  natural 
"  colour  of  the  wool."  The  form  HODDLE  will  remind  us  of 
HUDDLE,  where  we  likewise  see  the  idea  of  Desultory,  unsteady 
motion.  Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  on  the  term  HODDEN,  "  Perhaps 
"  from  E.  Hoiden  rustic,  clownish,  from  German  Heide."  The 
term  Hodden,  as  denoting  the  vulgar,  clownish  colour,  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  the  HODDIN,  denoting  the  Vulgar — Clownish  Motion. 
HOIDEN,  in  English,  means  the  vulgar  person,  only  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  Unseemly — Disorderly  Motion  ;  and  hence  it  is  applied 
to  the  vulgar,  romping  Girl.  In  the  German  HEIDE — the  HEATH, 
we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  Ground — the  EA^TH.  To  the  form 
of  Hoiden  belongs  the  ancient  word  for  a  Dance,  which  Nathan 
Bailey  represents  by  HAYDEGINES,  "A  Country  dance  or  round," 
as  he  explains  it.  It  occurs  in  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley, 
and  is  applied  to  the  dance  of  Rustics.  In  the  third  Eclogue 
a  clown  says, 

"  I  daunce  the  best  HEIEDEYGNES, 
"  And  foile  the  wysest  feignes." 

We 
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We  here  see,  that  HEIEDEYGNE  is  used  as  a  disyllabic,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  corresponding  with  the  word  Hoi  DEN.  Chatterton  explains 
the  term  as  "  A  Country  dance  still  practised  in  the  North ;  " 
and  Dean  Milles  properly  adds  in  the  Glossary,  *'  A  Romping 
"  country  dance." 

Among  these  terms,  denoting  Desultory  motion,  we  must  place 
our  phrase  HOITY  Toity,  to  which  we  must  add  the  Scotch  "  To 
"  HOIT,  HOYT.  To  move  in  an  ambling  but  crazy  manner,"  says 
"  Dr.  Jamieson,  "to  move  with  expedition,  but  stiffly  and  clum- 
"  sily.  S.  The  term  is  often  used  to  denote  the  attempt  -made 
"  by  a  corpulent  person  to  move  quickly.  HOIT,  A  Hobbling 
"  motion.  One,  to  whom  this  motion  is  attributed,  is  said  to  be 
"  at  the  HOIT."  We  here  see  that  HOIT  is  applied,  by  way  of 
ridicule,  tothe  awkward  attempt  of  an  animal,  naturally  slow,  to 
bustle  forward.  This  is  probably  the  sense  of  HOD,  in  "  HOD= 
"  Mandod,  A  Shell  snail,"  as  Mr.  Grose  explains  it.  We  shall 
have  little  doubt  respecting  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  when  we 
learn  the  preceding  word  in  Mr.  Grose's  Glossary.  "  HODDY. 
"  Well,  pleasant,  in  good  spirits.  I  'm  pretty  HODDY."  The 
snail  is  called  likewise  A  Dod=Man;  and  the  Man=Dod  seems  to 
be  an  inversion  of  this  word.  A  Dud=Man  is  a  Man  made  of 
Duds,  or  Rags,  a  Scare-crow ;  and  it  then  means  "  A  Hobgoblin, 
"  a  Spright,"  as  N.  Bailey  explains  it;  and  afterwards,  perhaps, 
the  ugly,  disagreeable  animal.  I  once  thought,  that  Dud-Man 
meant  the  animal  or  creature,  crawling  in  the  Dust;  yet  as  the 
combination  exists,  applied  to  a  different  object,  it  has  probably 
the  same  specific  meaning  in  both  cases.  Dud  means  Rags, 
from  the  loose  broken  Dust.  The  succeeding  words  in  Grose  to 
Hodmandod,  which  belong  to  our  Element,  are  "  HOG — A  Sheep 
"  of  a  year  old.  North.  Sometimes  called  Hoggrel,"  which  we 
have  just  explained  ; — "  HOG.  To  HOG,  To  carry  on  the  back. 
"  North.;"  where  HOG  may  perhaps  relate  to  the  unsteady  motion 

in 
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ins    uch   a    position,   as    in    the    Scotch    HocKerly, — "  HOGGETS. 
"  HOG — Colt;  colts  of  a  year  old.  Hampsh.;"    where  the  term  is 
transferred   from    a  young   sheep    to    another   young    animal; — 
HOIT,    "An  awkward  Boy"     The  preceding  article  to  HODDY  is 
HOCKER=  Headed,    "  Fretful,   passionate.     Kent."       Here   we    see 
the  two  opposite  senses  of  Pleased  and  Displeased,  from  the  same 
radical  idea  of  Excitement.      Mr.  Grose  has  very  happily  explained 
HO'OKER  by  Fretful;    where  in  the  term  Fretful  we  have  the  very 
same    metaphor    of    Irritability,    as   derived    from   the    action    of 
Fretting  or  Scratching  a  Surface.      In  Chaucer  we  have  the  terms 
HOKER  and  HoKER/y,  which   Junius   explains  by  Morosus,  Contu- 
max,  &c.,  and  which  he  has   properly  enough   referred  to  one  of 
the  terms  belonging  to  this  race  of  words,  the  French  Hocher.     In 
Saxon,  Hocer   and  Hocor    mean   "  Irrisio,  contumelia; "    and  we 
shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  our  colloquial  word  HOAX — To 
HOAX  a  person,  Irridendo  Perstringere ;    where,  in  Perstringere, 
To  Graze  or  Scratch  upon  a  Surface,  we  have  a  similar  metaphor. 
In  Saxon,  HUSCE  means  "  Contumelia,  contemptus,  opprobrium, 
"  convitium,"  as  Lye   explains   it ;    and  under  another  form  we 
have  HUCSE,  Hucx,  which   he  explains  by  "  Ironia,  contumelia, 
"  Mid    HUCSE,    Cum   Ironia,   derisorie,  contemptim."     The   suc- 
ceeding word  to  this  Saxon  term,  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  is  Huvenian, 
"  Excutere ; "    where   we    have   another  of   these  terms,    which 
denote  Agitation,  &c.      In  the  phrase  "  To  HOAX   on  the  dogs," 
we   have    the  same   idea  of   Exciting — Stirring  up — Eocing  on. 
The  original  sense  of  Hocer  will  be  manifest  from  the  preceding 
and  adjacent  words  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  Hoc,  HOCE,  HOOK, 
Uncus;  and  Ho,  calx.     I  shew  in  another  place,  that  the  HOOK  is 
derived  from  the  action  of  HooKing  or  Hououiitg  up  the  Ground, 
and  that  the  Ho  is  the  part  which  Hoes — HOUGHS  up  the  Ground. 
In  the  succeeding  column  we   have   HoEHxan,  Persequi ;  another 
turn  of  meaning,  derived  from  a  similar  metaphor.     In -German, 

Hoiien 
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HOTT<?»  means  €C  A  Cartman's  crying  to  make  his  horses  turn  to 
the  right  hand;"  where  we  have  likewise  the  idea  of  Excitement. 
In  the  phrase  "  Es  will  nicht  recht  Hotten,"  which  my  Lexico- 
grapher explains  by  "  It  will  not  go  or  advance  rightly,"  we  see 
at  once  the  idea  of  Excited  or  Quickened  motion.  In  German  and 
French,  HOTTE  is  a  Basket,  "qu'on  attache,"  says  Menage,  "  sur 
"  les  epaules."  It  may  belong  to  the  idea  of  motion,  as  explained 
in  Hog,  Hockerty ;  or  it  may  denote  the  HUTCH,  the  Holftnv, 
which  I  have  before  illustrated. 

The  preceding  word  to  HOIT,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is 

HOIST,  To  cough ;    which  again  confirms  my  opinion,  that  these 

words  for  Noise,  belonging  to  our  Element,  are  derived  from  the 

idea    of  Agitation — Stirring  up,  &c.     Again,    among   the    terms 

denoting  a  Vellicating — Twitching  motion,  we  must  add  the  Scotch 

"  HOWDER.    To   move   by   succussation,    S.     To  Hotch,    synon." 

The   next    word  to  this,  in   Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is    "To 

"  HOWDER.    To  Hide,  conceal;"  which  means  to  Agitate  or  Stir 

together,   so  as  to  bury  up  and  conceal.     This  will  shew  us,   that 

my  explanation  of  HUGGER=  Mugger  is  just.     The  preceding,  terms 

are  HOWDY,  "  A  Midwife ; "  and  To  HOWDY,  "  To  act  the  part 

"  of  a  Midwife,  to  deliver  a  woman  in  labour;"   where   we  see, 

that  HOWDY  relates  to  an  operation,  in  which  a  person  in  the  pains 

of  labour   Howogrs.       Dr.  Jamieson  does  not   seem   to  be  aware 

of  the   relation    of   these    terms.     In   the  same  column   of  this 

Writer's  Dictionary,  where  HOWD  is,  we  see  a  term  to  which  it 

ultimately  belongs.     We  here  find  How,  "A  HOE,  an   instrument 

"  for  Tearing  up  the  surface  of  the  Ground  ; "  and  the  succeeding 

word  is  How,  Hou,    "  a  term  used  to  denote  the  sound  made   by 

"  the  owl."     He*re  we  again  see  another  proof,  that  the  idea  of 

Noise  is  taken  from  the  action  of  Tearing  up  or  Scratching  up  the 

Ground.     These  words  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  that 

the  Screech=O\vl  has  to  Scratch.     We  have  seen,  that  HODDIE  is 

the 
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the  Carrion-Crovv  ;  and  here  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  us  to  HUDDY, 
where  he  seems  to  think,  that  the  HUDDY  Craw  is  the  "  Hooded 
"  Crow."  The  next  word  is  HUDDS,  which  is  defined  to  be 
"  a  species  of  C/oy,  which  the  smiths  use  for  fixing  their 
"  bellows  in  their  furnaces,"  &c.,  where  we  are  directly  brought  to 
the  idea  of  Dirt. 

In  the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  I  see  the 
following  terms,  belonging  to  our  Element;  Hud,  H.udderin, 
Huddroun,  Huddum,  or  Huddone,  Hudge-Mudge,  Huggrie- 
Muggrie,  before  explained,  Hud-Pyke,  Huick,  Huik,  Hukebane, 
Huckie-Buckie,  Huck,  To  Huke.  —  Dr.  Jamieson  ^ias  observed, 
that  HUD  is  "  a  term  used  by  masons,  for  denoting  the  trough 
"  employed  for  carrying  their  mortar,"  which  corresponds  with 
our  English  word  HOD,  a  term  of  the  same  meaning,  which  is 
likewise  applied  to  the  utensil  containing  coals,  as  the  'Coal 
'  Hod.'  Perhaps  HOD  and  HUD  signify  that,  which  carries  Hud, 
or  Dirt,  or  Matter  of  a  Dirt  kind.  Hudderin,  Huddroun,  mean 
Slovenly;  where  we  have  the  same  idea  as  in  Hvocv-Mudge, 
&c.  &<*  before  explained.  The  term  HUDDS,  actually  signifying 
Dirt,  will  serve  to  confirm  my  idea,  that  these  words  HUDGE, 
&c.  &c.  are  taken  from  actions  relating  to  Dirt.  HUDDMW  is 
""A  kind  of  Whale, "  used  by  Gawin  Douglas: — Pistrix.  Virg. 
"  also  pistris  ;  said  to  be  a  whale  of  great  length,  which  Cuts  the 
"  water  as  he  goes  ; "  "and  we  shall  now  understand,  that  the 
Sivord-¥\s\\ — the  Cutting  animal,  belongs  directly  to  the  train  of 
ideas  which  I  am  now  unfolding.  Hence  the  HuD=Pyke  is 
"  A  Miser,"  by  the  same  metaphor.  Pyke  is'  the  Pricking— 
Sticking — ravenous  animal.  HUICK  means  "A  small  rick  of 
"corn;"  and  the  next  article  is  "To  HUCK.  To  take  care  of, 
"-to  consider,  to  regard."  Remote  in  sense  as  these  terms 
appear  to  be,  still  however  they  directly  belong  to  each  other. 

They 
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They  both  relate  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  or  about —  Turning 
up — Raising  up.  The  HUICK  is  the  Raised  up  Heap  ;  and  '  To 
'  HUIK,  To  consider,'  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor,  as  in  the 
phrase  'To  Agitate  a  matter'  —  Agitare  consilia — To  Revolve — 
Volvere,  "To  Tumble  up,  or  Toss, — To  consider,  or  weigh;" 
and  again,  in  English,  we  say,  '  To  Turn  a  thing  over  in  one's 
'  mind.'  Volumen,  the  Volume,  is  the  swelling  Roll,  which  belongs 
to  Volvo,  To  Consider,  just  as  HUICK,  the  Rick,  belongs  to  HUICK, 
'  To  Consider.'  I  shall  shew,  that  Rick  belongs  to  the  Ridge  of  Earth, 
Routed  or  Stirred  up  by  ploughing,  &c.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly 
referred  Huioic  to  the  Saxon  Hogan,  or  Hogian,  which  Lye 
explains  by  "  Sollicitus  esse,  curam  gerere,  studere,  meditari ; " 
where,  in  Sollicitus,  which  originally  referred  to  Stirring  up  the 
Solum,  or  Ground,  we  have  the  true  idea.  The  succeeding  words 
to  the  Saxon  Hocung,  Cura,  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  are  "  Hoh,  Calx; 
"  Angl.  Hough" — "  Hoh,  Altus — Hoha,  Aratrum. —  Inde  forsan 
"  nostra  An  HOUGH — Occa  minor,"  says  Lye,  where  we  see  the 
true  origin  of  the  word  Hocan ;  and  we  learn  from  Hoh,  which 
belongs  to  HIGH — Stirred  up  by  the  HOUGH,  how  HutCK  has 
been  formed.  The  HutiE=bane  is  the  HucK/^-bone,  which  I 
explained  in  another  place;  and  HUCKIE-BUCKIE  means  '  To  Squat 
'  down,  or  to  sit  on  the  part  adjacent  to  the  HuKE-fow*.'  The  word 
HUCK  means  perhaps,  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "To  grudge,  to  hesitate, 
"  as  in  a  bargain,  q.  to  play  the  Huckster."  If  this  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  it  belongs  directly  to  the  ideas  which  I  am 
unfolding.  I  shew,  that  HUCKSTER  and  HIGGLER  belong  to 
HACK  and  HAG6LE.  We  often  talk  of  a  person  having  a  '  HACK- 
'  *ng — H\GGLing  way  with  him — in  transacting  business.'  HUKE 
and  HAIK  occur  together  in  the  same  line,  as  relating  to  operations 
in  a  ship;  and  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  the  one  to  Hucken,  Incurvari; 
and  the  other  to  Haecken,  Unco  prehendere.  If  the  words  bear  this 
meaning,  they  belong  to  HOOK,  which  I  shew  in  another  place  to 

be 
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be  taken  from  the  idea  of  HACKING  up — Vellicating,  or  Catching 
up  a  Surface,  if  I  may  thus  express  it. 

Among  the  terms  denoting  Agitation — Confusion,  as  of  things 
thronged  together  in  a  disorderly  Heap,  we  have  HIGGLEDY- 
Piggledy — HUDDLE,  and  HUSTLE.  In  HIGGLEDY  we  come  to  the 
form  HAGGLE,  quasi  HAGGLEDY,  as  it  might  have  been,  all  in 
a  Smash,  or  all  Mashed  together,  as  we  say  in  colloquial  Lan- 
guage. N.  Bailey  explains  HUSTLE  by  "To  shake  together;" 
and  we  talk  of  people  being  HUSTLED  together,  as  thronged 
together  in  a  state  of  Confusion.  In  the  same  column  of  this 
Lexicographer's  Vocabulary,  where  HUSTLE  is  found,  we  have 
HussELiNG-Peo/>/£,  which  he  explains  by  "Communicants  at  a 
"Sacrament;"  from  whence  it  should  seem,  that  HUSSELING- 
People  meant  'People  all  HUSTLED  or  thronged  together  in  a  great 
'  crowd,  pressing  to  receive  the  Sacrament.' — Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  HUSSELIKG- People,  it  should  seem  as  if  the  word 
L7«-HousELD,  in  Shakspeare,  ought  to  be  referred  to  it.  I  have 
produced  HOUSEL,  and  its  parallel  terms  HUSEL,  (Saxon,)  "  Eucha- 
"  ristia,  Panis  sacer,  seu  Eucharisticus,"  in  another  place; 
and  derived  it  with  the  Etymologists  from  the  HOST,  the  con- 
secrated wafer  representing  the  body  of  Christ,  who  was  the 
HOSTIA,  or  Victim.  This  may  be  right,  as  in  Gothic  we  find 
HUNSL,  "Victima,  Sacrificium; "  yet  I  cannot  but  add,  that 
among  other  compounds  of  the  Saxon  HUSEL,  we  have  one  like 
that  recorded  by  Nathan  Bailey,  relating  to  the  action  of  Going 
to  or  Assembling  at  the  Sacrament,  as  HusEL-Gang,  which  Lye 
explains  by  "Eucharistiae  aditio,  sive  participatio." 

We  have  seen,  that  HOCHER  means  in  French  '  To  Shake  or 
c  Wag'  This  term  is  adjacent  to  other  words,  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Menage,  which  demand  our  attention.  HOCHE  means  a  Notch, 
which  has  been  justly  referred  to  the  English  HACK,  and  the 

4  u  French 
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French  HACHER.  Another  term  in  the  same  column  is  HOCHE=BOS, 
a  species  of  Flemish  Soldiers,  mentioned  in  Froissart,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  HOCHER,  To  Shake,  and  Bos  or 
Bois,  Wood,  or  metaphorically  a  Spear  made  of  Wood.  If  this 
be  the  origin  of  the  term,  it  will  be  a  combination  similar  in 
meaning  to  Shakspeare  or  Shake=Spear,  and  Wag^Staff.  In  the 
preceding  column  we  have  Hoc,  as  used  in  the  phrase  "  Cela 
"  m'est  Hoc,"  'I  am  sure  of  that.'  One  part  of  France  used 
Oc  or  Hoc  instead  of  Oui;  and  hence  the  Dialect,  in  which  this 
term  was  used,  is  called  "La  Langue  d'Oc."  I  have  con- 
jectured, that  Oui  is  quasi  Ouj ;  and  in  Oc  or  Hoc,  That,  we 
have  the  true  form,  as  in  the  Latin  Hoc.  The  game  at  cards, 
called  Hoc,  belongs  to  this  term  of  Assurance. —  In  the  same 
column  with  Hocher  we  have  HODE,  "  Lasse,  fatigue,  recru ;"  and 
Hooner,  "  Murmurer  tout,  bas."  The  former  word  has  been 
referred  to  ODOS,  (O<5o?,  Via,)  and  it  belongs  certainly  more 
particularly  to  Fatigue  in  Travelling,  "  proprement  laisse  de 
"Marcher."  The  term  HODE,  however,  is  probably  attached  to 
the  race  of  words  before  us,  and  to  the  metaphor  of  Tiring  or 
Harassing  the  frame.  The  very  word  Tired,  corresponding  with 
the  sense  of  HODE,  must  be  referred  to  the  Element  TR,  denoting 
the  Soil,  and  to  Tero,  Teiro,  (Te^w,  Vexo,)  Tear,  Tire  (old  English 
for  Tear,)  and  lastly  to  Terra. 

On  the  term  Hoaner,  Menage  observes,  "  Murmurer  tout 
"bas.  C'est  une  onomatopee,  forme  des  hons  qu' on  entend 
"  sortir  de  1'estomac  de  celui  qui  Hogne."  I  shall  produce  in 
another  page  a  race  of  words,  which  denote  Noise,  and  which 
I  shall  shew  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Agitation,  as  in  Hocn^r, 
&c.  The  n  in  this  word  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  G.  The 
succeeding  term  is  HOQUE,  or  Ho%uette,  which  denotes,  as 
Menage  says,  "  1'  entree  d'un  Port."  In  this  sense  it  might 

be 
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be  referred  to  the  HECK,  EDGE,  &c.,  the  projecting  Land,  or  Shore. 
In  another  sense,  it  is  applied,  says  Huet,  to  places  distant  from 
the   Sea,  and  denotes  "  Colline,   lieu    elevee."       This   brings  us 
rather  to  the  English  High,  the  German  Hoch,  &c.,  with  another 
turn   of  meaning.     The   next    word  is   Hoouineurs,    a  nickname 
for  the  people  of  drras,  which  Le  Duchat  derives  from  Hocuiner, 
signifying  '  Facher.'     The  sense  of  Hoouiner,  as  represented  by 
Packer,  is  precisely  that,  belonging  to  the  idea  expressed  by  HAR- 
RASS,  which  is  derived  from  the  metaphor  of  the  HERSE,  or  Harrow, 
under  the  form  ART,  ARS.  HoQuiner  is  quasi  Occare. — Perhaps  the 
HUGUENOT  may  be  only  another  form  of  HoGuivteurs,  and  denote 
the  Disturbing — HARRASSING  —  Stirring  up  or  Seditious  people. 
The    various   derivations    of  this    word   may    shew    us,    that'  no 
conjecture  can  be  considered   as   remote.       It  has    been   derived 
from  a  Spectre  called   "  Le  Roi  Hugon," — from  Jean  Hits,  "  qui 
"  fut    condamne   au   concile    de   Constance," — from  the  German 
Eydgenossen,  Foederati, —  from  Hue  nos,  the  beginning  of  a  Speech 
made  by  one  of  this   Sect, — from  the  Swiss  Heu  Guenaus,  "  les 
"  mutins  et  les   seditieux,"  or  from  the  Flemish  Heghenen,  pro- 
nounced Huguenen,  "  qui  signifie  Purifier,"  as  the  Calvinists  are 
sometimes  called  Puritains,  Puritans,  &c. 

The  preceding  term  in  my  Saxon  Dictionary  to  EoEfltt,  Occare, 
is  EGE,  the  EYE;  and  we  cannot  but  note,  how  the  Oc,  in  the 
Latin  Oculus,  connects  itself  with  Occa.  Remote  as  these  ideas 
may  appear,  we  shall  not  doubt  that  they  belong  to  each  other. 
The  idea  of  Seeing,  as  we  should  all  agree,  would  be  naturally 
derived  from  that  of  Search;  and  the  notion  of  Searching  into  any 
thing,  as  we  all  know,  is  connected  with  the  metaphor  of  Routing 
up  or  into  any  thing,  as  Dirt,  &c.  It  is  acknowledged,  that 
Scrutor  and  Scrutiny  belong  to  Scruta,  quasi  Scruta  Eruere;  and 
Rimor  means,  "  e  Rimis  eruere."  Thus  we  see,  how  EGE,  the 
EYE,  the  Seer  or  Searcher,  may  belong  to  EoEflrc,  Occare,  To 

Scratch 
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Scratch  or  Rout  up  the  Ground.  In  the  metaphorical  applications 
of  the  Poets,  and  even  in  ordinary  Language,  the  qualities  of  the 
EYE  are  perpetually  connected,  as  every  one  knows,  with  such 
material  operations  ;  and  thus  the  EYES  are  said  To  Pierce — 
Bore — quasi  Occare,  &c.  &c.  The  parallel  terms  to  EYE  appear 
in  a  great  variety  of  Languages,  as  Eag,  (Sax.)  Ooghe,  (Belg.) 
Aug,  (Germ.)  Augo,  (Goth.)  Occhio,  (Ital.)  Ojo,  (Span.)  Oko, 
(Sclav.)  &c.  &c.,  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  who  remind  us 
likewise  of  the  Greek  Auge,  (Au>^,)  Eido,  (E«L,  Video,)  and  the 
Latin  Oculus,  &c.  Whether  the  Cul  in  the  Latin  Oculus  be 
significant,  I  cannot  determine;  but  the  Oculus  seems  to  coincide 
in  form  with  Occillo,  or  Occilo,  '  OCCA  Comminuo.'  The  Latin 
Etymologists  derive  Oculus  from  Occulto,  "  quia  eos  ciliorum 
"  tegmina  Occultant,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  they  remind  us  of  OKKOS, 
(Oxxo?,)  Ossos,  (Oo-o-cf,)  Optomai,  (O^rc^a*,)  &c.  &c.  In  the  French 
(Eil,  the  Radical  consonant  C,  in  Oculus,  is  lost,  and  the  L  only 
remains,  unless  we  consider  the  (Eil  as  belonging  to  the  Ul  in 
Oculus.  In  the  English  EYE,  the  T  preserves  the  record  of  the 
lost  Consonant  G,  &c.  The  succeeding  word  to  Eye,  in  Junius, 
is  EIGH,  EJA,  "  adverbium  hortandi.  Graecis  E<a,"  the  term  of 
Excitement,  which,  as  we  see,  is  derived  from  the  same  idea  of 
Stirring  up,  Routing  up,  &c. 

The  Greek  Ossos,  Ossomai,  (Oo-o-oj,  O.culus,  O<r<ropcu,  Auguror, 
Vaticinor,  in  animo  fingo,  cogito,  praevideo,  prospicio,)  must  be 
added  to  this  race  of  words.  We  perceive,  that  OSSA,  (Oo-o-a, 
Vox,  fama,  rumor,  omen,  oraculum,)  relates  to  Noise,  which 
I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  the  Noise  made  by  the  actions 
from  which  Ossos,  (Oo-o-oj,)  is  derived.  Screech  and  Shriek  belong 
to  Scrutor  and  Scratch,  for  the  same  reason.  The  term  Ossomai, 
(Giro-op*;,)  seems  to  have  retained  its  original  idea  of  Piercing — 
Penetrating;  and  hence  we  see  it  applied  to  the  Piercing  Eye  of 
Rage,  and  likewise  to  that  Penetrating  view,  which  dives  into 

the 
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the  knowledge  of  distant  or  future  events.  We  all  remember, 
that  this  word  is  adopted,  when  the  enraged  Agamemnon,  with 
his  Eyes  flashing  fire,  looks  furiously  upon  Calchas. 


SB   ct  TTVp 
Tr^taruTTot  KAK'  O22OMENO2 

The  term  is  perpetually  applied  to  the  power  of  Foreseeing  future 
events,  Oa-trovro  ya.%  aXyea.  Qupu,  &c.  &c.  These  enquiries  into  the 
origin  of  Human  Speech  will  enable  us  to  understand  that 
Curiosa  Jcelicitas  of  expression,  which  is  exhibited  by  the  Poet, 
when  he  adopts  certain  terms  with  such  exquisite  force  and 
effect,  from  the  strong  and  faithful  impressions  of  a  feeling  and 
a  vigorous  mind.  We  see,  that  the  Greek  OSSOMAI,  from  the 
idea  of  the  Penetrating  look,  has  been  referred  to  objects  of  an 
Angry  —  Fierce  appearance,  and  likewise  to  the  notion  of  Fore- 
seeing or  Prognosticating  the  future.  Now  by  a  singular  felicity 
of  application,  Homer  has  combined  these  two  ideas  in  his  use  of 
this  term,  and  has  applied  it  to  that  appearance  of  the  Sea,  when 
it  assumes  an  Angry  and  a  Menacing  look  —  Prophetic  of  a  future 
storm. 

fl?  5"  ore    7rof<pufij  TreXayoj  [tsyae,   KUftctTt 

O2SOMENON   Xtyeuv  uvepuv 

AUTWJ,    cu$'  K^OC,  ri  -TrgoKuhivSe 

Tlfjtv  TIVK  KeKQipevev  KKTOi^f^evxt  ex  Atof  oupov.     (//.  3.  V.  l6,  &C.) 


"  Ut  verum  quum  nigrescit  pclagus  magnum  unde  tacita 

"  Pr/zsentiens  striduloruin  ventorum  celeres  motus  nullo 

"  Effectu,  neque  videlicet  provolvitur  in  hanc  vel  illam  partem, 

"  Antequam  aliquis  certus  descenderit  a  Jove  ventus." 


Whether  the  Greek  Optomai,  (O-TTTO^CCI,  Video,)  be  quasi 
OTomai,  where  the  p  is  an  organ  ical  addition  to  the  T,  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide.  If  the  word  Optilos,  (OvriXos,  Oculus,  apud  Dorcs,} 

be 
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be  quasi  Otilos,  it  would  coincide  with  the  form  of  the  Latin 
Oculus.  The  Greek  Oph  =  Thalmos,  (O<f>daXpos,  Oculus,)  is  a  com- 
pound of  Opt,  denoting  Sight,  and  Thalmos  for  Thalamos, 
(0«Xa/AOf,  Cubiculum,  nidus, —  cava  capitis,  in  quibus  oculi- 
sunt,)  the  Bed  or  Hollow  Socket  for  the  Eye.  Though  the 
Lexicographers  explain  Thalamos,  (0aX«|tto?,)  by  the  "  Cava  capitis  ; 
"  in  quibus  Oculi  sunt;"  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  understand,  that 
the  Thalmos,  in  Oph-Thalmos,  belongs  to  it.  The  term  EIDO,  (E,L, 
Video,)  and  the  Latin  v=loeo,  are  derived  probably  from  the  same 
idea  of  Searching  or  Routing  into.  In  Viso,  and  Visito,  To  Visit, 
we  seem  to  have  this  idea  more  strongly  expressed.  In  such 
phrases  as  c  To  Visit  with  afflictions,'  we  approach  to  the  violent 
sense  annexed  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the  adjacent  term  v=ls, 
as  in  the  parallel  Greek  term  Is,  (if,  Robur,)  we  have  perhaps  the 
idea  of  Force,  as  arising  from  Excitement  and  Agitation,  and  not  as 
belonging  to  the  notion  of  Stability,  as  I  have  before  conjectured. 
Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Aucwro,  before  adopted  in  the 
explanation  of  Ossomai,  (Onro^a*,  Auguror,}  which  exhibits  more 
strongly  the  idea  of  Prying— Penetrating — Searching  or  Routing 
into  things,  as  the  hidden  secrets  of  futurity,  and  which  must 
be  referred,  as  I  imagine,  to  such  terms  as  AGO,  Occo,  &c., 
"  To  Increase — Advance,"  If  AUG^O  should  be  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Stirring  up  or  Raising  up,  we  shall  then  understand,  how 
the  AUG,  in  Auceo  and  Aucwro,  conveys  the  same  fundamental 
meaning.  I  have  given  however  a  different  origin  of  Augeo  and 
Auctor  in  other  parts  of  my  work.  I  must  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  the  derivation,  which  the  Etymologists  give  of  Auguro  from 
Avis,  is  very  probable,  and  that  the  form  Aw  for  Av  coincides 
with  that  of  Au  in  Auceps,  which  certainly  belongs  to  Avis.  We 
cannot  help  observing  the  accidental  coincidence  in  sound  between 
the  Latin  Augur  and  the  English  AUGER,  the  Borer,  Penetrater; 
The  term  AUGER  certainly  belongs  to  the  race  of  words  now 

before 
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before  us,  and  presents  to  us  the  very  idea,  of  which  the  Latin 
Augur,  as  I  conceive,  contains  the  metaphorical  application.  The 
Etymologists  understand,  that  Avcer  belongs  to  the  Saxon  Ecg, 
Edge,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  attached  to  Eaean,  Occare. 


Terms  derived  from  the  idea 
of  Scratching,  Fretting,  or 
HACKing  upon  a  surface,  so 
as  to  Corrode  it. — Tear  it, 
&c.  &c. 


ETCH  —  HATCH,    ETZEN,     &c. 

(Eng.  Germ.  &c.) 
EAT,    ESSEN,   &c.      EDO,   EST, 

ESTHIO,  &c.  &c.  (Eng.  Germ. 

&c.    Lat.  Gr.  &c.  &c.  &c.) 
ESTH£S.  (Gr.)  A  Garment,  what 

is  Worn. 


ITCH — IvcKen,  YOUK  and  YUKE. 
CEng.  Germ.  Scotch.)  What 
Scratches  or  Vellicates  the 
skin. 

OUCHE.  (old  Eng.)  The  Swell- 
ing Sore,  which  Vellicates  or 
Corrodes  the  Flesh ;  after- 
wards the  Precious  Stone, 
rising  or  swelling  up. 

AcHor  —  IcHor.  (Greek,)  The 
Running  Sore. 

ACHE — ACHOJ.  (Eng.  Gr.)  The 
Vellicating  pain. 


s.hall  now  perceive,  that  ETCH,  To  make  Scratches — Lines 
or  Furrows  upon  Copper,  and  EAT,  as  in  the  expression  "  To 
"EAT  into  a  Surface"  are  nothing  but  to  HACK  —  Occare,  To 
Tear  up, — Cut  up,  or  Fret  upon  a  Surface,  &c.  To  EAT,  as 
applied  to  Food,  means  to  Tear  the  Food  to  pieces.  I  shall  shew 
in  another  Volume,  that  Fret,  under  the  Element  FRT,  is  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Scratching  or  Tearing  up  the  Ground ;  and  Fret 
in  old  English,  and  Fressen  in  German,  signify  To  Eat,  Devour, 
&c.  My  German  Lexicographer  explains  Fressen  by  "  To  EAT 
"  greedily,  hungrily,  ravenously,  To  Ravin,  Devour,"  and  FRES- 
SEND  by  "  EATING,  ETCHING,  Corrosive,  consuming."  I  shall 
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likewise  shew,  that  Tire,  which  signifies  in  old  English  To 
Devour  as  a,  Bird  does  his  prey,  belongs  to  Tear — Tire,  (in  the 
sense  of  Fatigue,)  Teiro,  (Te^w,  Vexo,  affligo,)  Tero,  (Lat.)  and 
finally  to  Terra.  In  Venus  and  Adonis,  we  have, 

"  Even  as  an  empty  Eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 

"  Tires  with  her  beak  on  feather,  flesh  and  bone." 

(Malone's  Edit.  [>.  16.) 

The  Greek  ADO,  (A<L,  Satio,  Expleo,)  is  nothing  but  To 
EAT  —  ravenously,  to  Satiety,  as  we  have  it  in  Fressen,  and  Tire. 
In  As*,  Assomai,  or  Asaomai,  (A<r»j,  Fastidium,  Nausea;  — 
Molestia  animi  ; —  Sordes ;  Dolor,  A<r<ropou  pro  Aaraopcci,  Nauseo, 
Fastidio; — Irascor,)  we  see  this  idea  more  strongly;  and  in  the 
sense,  which  these  words  bear,  of  Pain  and  Anger,  we  see  the 
metaphorical  sense  as  in,  Fret.  We  all  know,  that  the  meta- 
phorical idea  of  EAT  is  connected  with  Pain — Annoyance,  as  in 
"  EATING  Cares,"  and  in  such  words  as  TUIOKO^O;,  Membra  De- 
pascens,  Membra  Fatigans,  TuuQctyoi;,  Membra  Exedens,  TvtoQofos, 
Membra  Depascens.  The  Lexicographers  derive  rvitncoqos  from 
Tviov  and  Ks<f«;  but  we  may  wonder,  that  with  such  examples 
before  them,  they  did  not  refer  the  Koros  in  this  word  to 
Korea,  (Ko^u,  Satio.)  It  is  true,  that  Korea,  (Kofieu,  Satio,)  To 
be  Satiated,  belongs  to  Keirot  (Keif>u,  Tondeo,)  To  Sheer;  and  so 
it  does  to  Korea,  (Ko^u,  Verro,  Purge,)  To  Brush;  all  which  words, 
ajs  we  now  see,  refer  to  the  action  of  Fretting  upon  a  surface> 
and  are  attached  to  each  other,  just  as  Tire  and  Tear — Fressen  and 
Fret,  are  attached  to  each  other.  In  the  phrase  rwomo^ove  peXeSuva;, 
the  word  is  applied  with  singular  beauty  by  Hesiod,  though 
Ruhnkenius  (Epist.  Crit.  p.  80.)  does  not  consider  it  to  be  genuine: 
He  supposes,  that  no  Grammarians  would  be  ridiculous  enough  to 
imagine,  that  it  was  derived  from  Tuiov  and  Ksyeiv,  though  he  tells 
us,  that  KE^EII/  is  explained  in  Hesychius  by  Ea-Qmv.  We  here  see, 
that  Keiro  0*e'?«>)  means  at  once  To  Sheer,  and  to  Eat,  which 

unequi- 
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unequivocally  decides  on  the  true  origin  of  Korea,  (Kofsw.)  Let 
us  mark  the  sense,  which  ASE,  (A<n?,)  bears  of  Sordes,  where 
we  directly  come  to  the  Asis,  (A<n?,  Limus,  Sordes,)  the  Dirt  of 
the  Ground,  the  Spot,  from  which  I  imagine  these  terms  to  be 
derived. 

I  suppose,  that  the  words  for  Noise,  belonging  to  our  Element, 
are   derived  from  the  action  of  Vellicating  —  Fretting  or  Scratching 
upon  a  Surface  :   Hence  we  have  ADO,  or  AEIDO,  (A$u,  As«L,  Cano,) 
'  To  make  a  Noise,'  belonging  to  ADO,  (A<L,)  To  EAT,  ETCH,  or 
Scratch.      I  shall  shew,   that  Scrietch  belongs  to  Scratch,  for  the 
same  reason.      While   I   am   examining  ADO,  (Ai$&>,)  in  my  Greek 
Vocabulary,     I    cast  my    eyes   on   Aoes,   (A^?,    Orcus,  Tartarus, 
Inferi  ;  —  Sepulcrum,)  where  we  are  again  brought  to  the  Ground. 
The  word  Averi,  (A<JV,  Adfatim,  Abunde,  Largiter,)    is  probably 
derived    from    ADO,    (A$u,    Satio);    and    perhaps   the   Aoen,  (A<5V» 
Glandula,    Tonsilla,)     the    Tonsils,    should    be    referred    to    the 
strong  action   of  these  parts   in  ravenous  EAritig.     The  Tonsils, 
Tonsilla,  are  derived  from   Tondeo,   Tonsum,   for  a  similar  reason. 
In   the    compound    AoE=Fageo,    (A&&<ffj*ef,   Ad    Satietatem   usque 
comedo  ;    Vorax  sum,)  we  see  AD*H,  ADO,   (A<L,)  applied  to  the 
original    idea.       My   Lexicographer    derives    ADE    in    this   com- 
pound  from  Aden,    (A^i/,  Adfatim,)  which  he  considers  as  a  root. 
The    other   sense  of  ADO   or    ADEO,    (A<L,    Place,    A$eo,    Placeo, 
gratificor,)  To   Please,    is    taken   probably  from    the    Pleasure  or 
Satisfaction     received    from    plenteous    EAT  ing,    or    from    being 
Satisfied   with    Food.       We  know,    that    the   explanatory    words 
Satisfaction  and  Satisjied  belong  to   each  other.     The  word  AD<?O, 
(A&u,    Tasdio   adficio,)    is    another   form   of   ADO,    (A<L,)    To    be 
Saturated,  and   is    not   quasi    Aedeo,  (AyStu,)  from    the    privative 
A  and  EDWS,  (H&;?,  Suavis.)     The  word  EDUS,  (H<3u?,)  itself  might 
be    derived  from  the  idea  of  Pleasant  EATing,  or  Food  ;  but  on 
this   point   it    is    most   difficult    to   decide.       I    have   suggested 

4  x  another 
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another  origin  (p.  125,)  in  a  former  page,  which  is  very  probable. 
Nothing  is  more  perplexing  to  the  Etymologist  than  the  investi- 
gation of  terms  like  these.  I  cannot  however  help  producing 
a  combination,  where  the  word  is  brought  to  the  original  Spot, 
from  which  I  conceive  it  to  be  originally  derived,  H<3u>a<c?,  Bonam 
Terrain  seu  bonum  Solum  habens,  ex  H<5W  et  Turn.  I  might 
here  add,  that  possibly  AsM-enos,  (Atrp-j/o;,  Gaudens,  Alacris, 
Ultroneus,  Libens,)  belongs  to  the  EESM^Z,  (H<rp*<,  perf.  ind.  pass. 
v.  A$a. — v.  H<Jc/*a;.)  In  ASM**,  (A<rpa,  Cantus,  ab  A<5w,)  the  Noise, 
we  have  the  same  form.  The  Greek  AEDO,  AEDCW,  (AijiL, 
Arfuv,  Luscinia,)  the  Nightingale,  means  the  AEIDOW,  (AeiSuv,)  the 
Singer. 

The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  EAT  in  other 
Languages,  as  Etan,  (Sax.)  Itan,  (Goth.)  Eeten,  (Belg.)  Essent 
(Germ.)  Etzen,  (Germ.)  Corrodere  ;  the  Danish  Ede,  the  Islandic 
Et,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Edo,  (E<L.)  The  Greeks  have  likewise 
EST/IO,  Esrhio,  &c.  (E<rQu,  ErQiu,  Edo.  Ab  E0w,)  and  in  Latin  we 
have  EST  and  ESSE.  In  German,  Ess*  signifies  "  A  Melting- 
-house for  Metal,"  from  the  idea  annexed  to  Essen,  of  E,\Ting  to 
pieces  a  solid  Mass.  ESSIG  likewise  denotes  Vinegar,  from  its 
Sharp — Corroding  quality.  Hence  we  have  in  old  English  the 
term  EISEL,  Vinegar,  which,  as  some  commentors  think,  Shak- 
speare  means  in  Hamlet.  "  Woul't  drink  up  EISEL  ?  eat  a 
"  crocodile."  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
this  passage,  Shakspeare  uses  EISEL  for  Vinegar,  as  Dr.  Farmer 
has  observed,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets. 

"  Like  a  willing  patient,  I   will  drink 
"  Potions  of  EYSELL  'gainst  my  strong  infection." 

In  German,  ETZCH  is  to  ETCH  ;  and  AETZ^/I  means  "  To  Bait" — 
"  To  make  brass  cuts  with  Aquafortis,  To  ETCH,  grave  with  it," 
as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  who  likewise  interprets  AETZ- 
pulver  by  "  Corrosive  or  Fretting  Water,  AETz-IFasser,  Aqua 

"  fort  is, 
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"  fortis,  Ercmng  Water."  Among  the  parallel  terms  to  the 
German  ECKE,  the  EDGE  of  any  thing,  Wachter  produces  Essig, 
Acetum;  and  likewise  Igel,  Egel,  Securis  ;  Hechel,  Instrumentum 
dentatum ;  where  we  have  the  form  of  Eisel,  as  we  have  seen  in 
a  variety  of  other  words,  Hackle,  Haggle,  &c.  &c.  Wachter 
moreover  records,  among  these  words,  EGGE,  OCCA.  —  It  is 
curious  to  remark,  how  words,  with  the  same  meaning,  have 
been  formed  from  terms  attached  to  the  same  race,  though  the 
words  themselves  do  not  directly  belong  to  each  other,  as 
Acetum,  Essig,  Eisel,  Vin-EGar,  or  Vin=A.iare;  where  the  Ac,  Es, 
Eis,  EG,  represent  the  same  race,  with  the  same  idea,  though 
immediately  belonging  to  the  several  Dialects,  in  which  the 
words  are  found. — Under  the  same  form,  as  the  Greek  ESTHO, 
(E<r0w,  Edo,)  we  have  ESTH«,  (E<r0^,  Vestimentum,)  the  Garment, 
which  have  probably  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  that  Wear, 
To  Waste  away,  has  to  Wear,  when  it  denotes  Wearing  Apparel, 
or  what  we  Wear,  or  is  Worn.  In  the  passive  Worn,  we  see  the 
original  idea.  (See  p.  625.)  The  Latin  P-ESTIO  is  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  ESTHO,  (Eo-(L.)  We  cannot  but  note,  how  in 
£=ESTA,  the  Goddess  of  the  Earth,  and  in  its  corresponding 
term  ESTIA,  (E<TT«*,)  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in 
my  Hypothesis. 

The  Latin  ESCA  belongs  to  Edo,  and  so  perhaps  does  \Escor, 
as  the  Etymologists  suppose.  The  Es,  in  Esculentus,  Esculent, 
we  should  naturally  refer  to  ESCA,  as  the  Etymologists  have  done. 
The  Cul  might  belong  to  the  terms  denoting  Food — Eating,  £c., 
under  the  Element  CL,  as  the  Greek  Colon,  (KoXov,  Cibus,)  the 
Hebrew  Saw,  and  the  Arabic  Jj"|  ACL,  To  Eat.  We  perceive 
here,  that  these  Eastern  terms  have  the  form  ACL,  and  from 
hence  Escvientus,  ESCVLUS,  &c.  might  be  derived,  without 
any  reference  to  ESCA  ;  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the'  form  AS/ 
is  familiar  to  our  Element.  EDO,  To  utter,  is  supposed  to 

be 
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be  derived  from  E  and  Do,  and  so  perhaps  it  is  ;  yet 
it  may  possibly  belong  to  EDO,  To  EAT,  or  Fret  a  surface, 
under  the  idea  of  'To  Scratch  up — Fret  up — Rout  up,'  with 
a  similar  sense  to  Eruo ;  and  thus  the  phrases  "  In  lucem 
"  EDERE,'  and  "  E  tenebris  Eruere,"  would  be  parallel  to  each 
other.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  both  EDO  and  Eruo  by  "To 
"  bring  forth."  In  Welsh,  Ysu,  anciently  written  Esu,  means 
"To  EAT,  to  devour,  consume;"  and  ISOL,  "Devouring,  Con- 
"  suming."  The  phrase  produced  by  Mr.  Richards,  under  this 
latter  word,  is  "  Tan  ISOL,  The  Devouring  fire,"  where  we  see  the 
strongest  sense  annexed  to  this  race  of  words.  In  ISOL,  we 
appear  to  have  the  ESCUL  in  ESCULMS.  In  Irish,  \inam  and 
losam  mean  to  EAT.  The  adjacent  words  to  Irnam  are  ITH= 
Chomla,  a  File,  where  we  see  the  idea  of  Fretting  or  Scratching 
upon  a  surface;  and  iruiom-radh,  "  A  murmuring,  grumbling, 
"  backbiting;  "  where  we  have  at  once  the  Noise,  attached  to  the 
action  of  Scratching  upon  a  surface,  and  the  metaphorical 
application  of  that  idea.  I  find  likewise  ITH,  Corn,  and  ITH;>, 
Corn-field,  soil.  We  have  moreover  Is,  Under,  where  we  are 
brought  to  the  Low  situation  of  the  Ground.  The  Greek  Isos, 
(l<ro?,  ./Equus,)  seems  directly  to  belong  to  this  Celtic  word;  and  if 
these  terms  should  be  derived  from  the  violent  action  of  Routing 
up,  so  as  'To  Lay  Low, Level,'  &c.,  every  thing  will  coincide. 

Wachter  has  collected,  under  the  German  words  ESSEN,  Vesci, 
and  As,  Cibus,  the  various  parallel  terms  relating  to  Food.  The 
succeeding  word  to  As,  Cibus,  in  the  Glossary  of  this  Etymologist, 
is  As,  "  Cadaver,  morticinium,"  which  he  explains  by  "  Proprie 
"  Cibus,  sed  fraudulentus,  et  inescandis  feris  per  insidias  objectus. 
"  Inde  Mzen,  Allicere."  We  see  in  this  sense  of  a  Carcase,  to 
be  Torn  to  pieces  by  Wild  Beasts,  the  original  idea,  from  which 
the  action  of  E\Ttng,  expressed  by  these  words,  was  derived. 
The  term  Fressen,  which  I  have  referred  to  Fret,  is  particularly 

applied 
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applied   to  the  Ravenous  devouring   of  Wild   Beasts.     Wachter 
explains    it    by    "  Vorare,    devorare.        Dicitur    de     Jlriimalibus, 
"  lurconibus,  et  famelibis    tantum."      In    the   preceding   column 
of  Wachter  to  that,  in  which  As,  Cibus,   occurs,    is  "As,  Monas, 
"  As,  Deus,  verus,  et  summus;"  and  As,  "  Homo  divinus,  opinione 
"  Deus."    These  words  belong  to  the  idea  of  Being — the  Illustrious 
Being,  &c.,    which   I  have  discussed  in  a  former  part  of  my  Work, 
(p.  334,  &c.)     I  have  expressed  my  doubts,   on  some  occasions, 
respecting  the  original  idea,   annexed  to  these  words  ;  and  I  am 
now  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  idea  of  the  Powerful  Being — 
THE  Being,   was  originally  derived  from  Power,  as  it  relates  to 
actions  of  Incitement  -and  Violence;  and  if  that  should  be  the  fact, 
we  shall   understand,   how    As,   relating   to    Food,    and    As,    the 
Powerful     Being,    contain    the    same    fundamental    idea    of    the 
Tearer  to  pieces — the   Destroyer — Consumer,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Wachter  has  justly  produced  under  these  words  the  parallel 
terms  for  Gods,  or  Powerful  Personages,  as  Esus,  or  Hesus,  JEsart 
Asa,  the  companions  of  Odin,  Aisoi,  A«ro;,  Qeu  UTTO  Tvfyvuv.  (Hesych.) 
The  God  Esus  is  the  Celtic  Mars,   where  we  have  the  sense  of  the 
Destroyer;  and  it  is  a  reduplication  of  the  Element  AS,  as  Es=Us, 
in   order  to   express  the  idea   more   strongly,   as    we  have   seen 
in  the  Armoric  HEG=ACC,  "To  Egg  or  Provoke/'  and  the  terms 
directly  taken  from  it,  the   French   AiG=Uis*r,    the    Italian    AG  = 
Azzare,    To   be  in    a  passion,   &c.      In    Armoric,   HEG=AZ«S    is 
Quarrelsome.      In  the  next  column  of  my  Armoric  Vocabulary, 
we  have  HOGW^,   the  Harrow.       I  have  before  produced  (p.  196,) 
the  Hebrew  rw  Oz=Uz,   "  Very  or  exceedingly  strong,"   and  the 
Syriac  A,z=Az-os,  (A££JJ,)   the  Arabic  AZ=£EZ,   L>JS.  "  Excellent, 
"  precious,"    and    the    Greek    AGerocnos,     (A^w^o?,    Superbus, 
Ferox.)        We  have  a  similar  reduplication   to    these   words   in 
AK-OKE,  (AXWXJJ,  Mucro,  Cuspis.) 

I  have 
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I  have  justly  referred  on  a  former  occasion  various  words, 
denoting  Strength,  to  each  other,  (p.  191,  &c.);  and  I  have 
supposed,  that  the  original  idea  is  that  of  the  Base  or  Foundation. 
It  is  true,  that  in  most  of  them  the  sense  of  Strength,  as  connected 
with  Firmness  and  Stability,  as  of  things  Raised  on  a  Base  or 
Foundation,  appears  to  exist  as  the  prevailing  notion,  and  that 
the  idea  of  Excitement  or  Commotion  is  not  visible  ;  and  I  have 
therefore  justly  considered  such  words  in  a  separate  portion 
of  my  Work.  Yet  I  cannot  but  observe,  after  f the  maturest 
deliberation,  that  many  of  these  terms  appear  to  have  been 
originally  derived  from  actions  of  Excitement  or  Violence  ;  and 
1  suggest  this  opinion,  that  the  adepts  in  the  various  Languages 
examined,  some  of  which  are  placed  out  of  my  reach,  may  direct 
their  enquiries  to  this  point,  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  referred  Hesus 
to  the  Hebrew  OS,  OSS,  try,  tW  "  To  Consume,  Destroy.— To 
"  be  Consumed,  Consume,  or  Waste  away."  This  derivation 
exhibits  precisely  the  same  union  of  ideas,  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  between  As,  Food,  what  is  Consumed,  and  As,  the  Powerful 
Being,  the  Consumer,  according  to  my  Hypothesis.  The  Hebrew 
term  seems  directly  to  connect  itself  in  idea  with  the  words, 
which  I  am  now  examining.  It  denotes  the  Moth,  the  animal, 
which  Frets  or  Consumes  Garments  j  and  it  means  likewise  Blight, 
as  denoting,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  the  "  Corrosive  Air."  In  the 
Arabic  ic  Azz,  "  Rare,  excellent,  &c. — Corrobating,"  (see  p.  195,) 
the  idea  of  Excellence,  as  connected  with  Strength,  appears  to 
prevail;  and  in  another  Arabic  term,  [)\  AZA,  which  is  probably 
only  another  form  of  it,  we  have  the  sense  of  "  i.  Whatever  tends 
"  to  Support  life.  A  Prop,  Support;"  where  we  have  the  idea  of 
Strength,  as  connected  with  Stability.  Yet  in  another  Arabic 
word  belonging  to  it,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  column  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  we  have  the  sense  of  Strength 
connected  with  the  notion  of  Excitement,  which  I  conceive  to  be 

the 
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the  original  idea  of  the   word.     Mr.  Richardson  explains  Jl  Azz, 
in   one   sense,  by    "  Force,   value,    power,    Strength ; "    but   the 
preceding  senses  of  the  word,  according  to  his  arrangement,  are 
"  i. Moving,  Removing,  Shaking,  Agitating.    2.  Burning,  inflaming, 
"  kindling,  lighting  a  fire.    3.  Fire,  flame.     4.  Exciting,  Prompting, 
"  Stimulating,  Instigating,  Impelling,  rendering  covetous."   I  think 
we  may  perceive,  that  the   original  idea  of  the  Hebrew  tJ?  OZ, 
denoting  "Strength  or  Vigour,"  is  that  of  Excitement,  when  we 
consider  the  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  the  word.     Though  it 
denotes    "A   Strong  Hold  or   Place;"    yet  it  signifies   likewise 
"  To  Hasten,  Move,  or  Remove  with  Haste  and  Vigour — A  Goat, 
"  so    called    on  account   of   its   Agility   and  Vigour;"    to  which 
Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  referred   Aix,  (A<|);    and  I    shew   in 
another    place,    how    Aix,   (A/|,)    connects    itself    with    Aisso, 
(AHTO-U,    Ruo.)     On    the   whole   1    must    observe,    that   through 
the  whole  compass  of    Language,    the  idea  o"f  Excitement — Com- 
motion— Agitation,  seems  principally  to  have  afforded  the  original 
turn  of  meaning,  with  which  words  were  impregnated. 

In  examining   the  word    \j\    Aza,   in    Mr.  Richardson's  Dic- 
tionary, I  cast  my  eyes  on  a  Persian  term  in  the  same  opening, 
(j&j]    Azoen,    "To   sew    together,   to    prick    or    pierce   with  a 
"  needle — Ezven,  To  drive  the  EDGE  or  point  of  a  knife  into  any 
"  thing."    We  shall  from  hence  conclude,  that  the  Greek  AKeomai, 
(Axeopai,   Sano,    medeor,   medicor;  —  Expio,    Sarcio,    Resarcio,  &c. 
AKEI20AI   eXxog,   JnJ/av,   TCI  AIEPPflFOTA,  THOAHMATA,  &C.)    belongs 
to  AKE,  (AXK,  Acies  ferri,)  for  the  same  reason  ;    and  we  know, 
that  AKestra,  (Axea-r^x,  Acus,)  means  a  Needle.     I  have  suggested 
this  idea  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  240,)  in  which  I  now  acquiesce. 
The  Greek  Ucies,  (Ty^?,  Sanus,)  may  perhaps  belong  to  this,  as 
I  before  suggested.     If  the  Irish  Icam  and  Welsh  IACEOU  belong 
to  AKeomai,  (Axi-op**,)  they  must  be   referred   to  the  same   idea. 
On  the  Welsh  terms  Assio,  IASSU,  "To  Solder,  or  sodder,  to  join, 

"  fasten," 
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"  fasten,"  &c.,  I  have  no  evidence  finally  to  decide;  yet  I  have 
supposed,  and  I  think  with  probability,  that  they  belong  to  lachau. 
I  must  add,  however,  that  the  preceding  term  to  Iassu,ihe  word  IAS, 
means  "  Heat,  Boiling  Water.  It  is  also  used  of  violent  cold ;" 
where  we  seem  to  see  the  idea  of  something  Sharp  or  Acute — 
Painful,  &c.,  as  applied  to  the  two  extremities  of  Heat  and  Cold. 
I  have  referred  the  Irish  ICLUS,  «  Healing  by  Herbs,"  the  Biscany 
OSAGUILLE,  A  Physician,  the  &SCUL  and  ASCI,,  in  EscvL-4pius 
and  AscL-Epius,  the  Greek  UKEL-OS,  (TxEAof,  Sanus,)  to  each 
other,  (p.  249,)  which  is  surely  the  fact.  In  the  explanation  of 
Iclus,  "  Healing  by  Herbs,"  the  interpretator  manifestly  supposes, 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  the  simple  form  Ic,  A  Cure,  and  Lus, 
"  An  Herb  or  plant,  Leek,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  it.  The  name 
for  a  Herb,  or  what  is  Green,  appears  under  the  form  GL,  GLS, 
LS.  In  Welsh,  the  terms  for  Green  are  Glas,  Lias;  in  Irish, 
G!asam,&:c.  Among  the  terms  for  Herba,  in  Celtic,  are  the  Welsh 
Glaswelltin,  Llys ;  and  in  the  other  Dialects  we  have  commonly  the 
form  LS,  as  Lysuan,(Corn.}  Luzauan,  Lousou,  (Armor.)  Lus,  (Ir.) 
&c.  1  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholars  to  decide,  whether  these  words 
Iclus,  Osaguille,  and  the  parts  JEscul,  JEscl,  &c.,  are  not  compounds 
of  Ic,  &c.  To  Cure,  and  GL,  GLS,  LS,  denoting  Herbs.  I  must 
remind  them,  moreover,  that  the  Labial  sound  is  sometimes  an 
organical  addition  to  the  L  in  these  names  for  Herbs  ;  from 
whence  we  have  the  Irish  Luiv  or  Luibh;  and  I  must  leave  them 
to  consider  whether  the  p  in  JEsculapius  has  not  been  derived 
from  this  source.  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  name  Ascalaphus 
is  a  composition  of  a  similar  kind  with  JEsculapius,  whatever  it 
may  be.  One  personage  under  this  name  is  a  mystic  character 
who  watches  over  Proserpine,  and  is  the  son  of  Acheron  and 
Gorgyra,  or  Orphne.  I  suspect,  that  this  has  some  allusion  to 
the  Celtic  Mythology,  connected  with  the  Cauldron  of  Cerid-Wen, 
to  which  Mr.  Davies  has  lately  directed  the  attention  of  the 

Public, 
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Public,  (Mythology  of  the  Druids.^)  who  would  do  well  to  examine 
this  point.  If  Mr.  Davies  will  burn  his  Bryant,  the  most  dangerous 
and  deluding  of  all  guides  in  the  mazes  of  Mythology,  he  may 
perform  good  service  to  the  cause  of  letters,  by  affording  plain 
and  literal  translations  of  the  Welsh  Bards,  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  difficult  words,  confirmed  by  examples. — It  is  painful  to 
see  those  valuable  materials,  which  the  Welsh  Bards  and  the 
Druid  Ceremonies  present  to  us,  enveloped  under  the  disgusting 
jargon  of  Bryant  Mythology. 

HATCH,  in  Shakspeare,  is  used  for  ETCH,  or  HACK,  To  Cut  or 
Engrave.  Ulysses,  praising  the  speeches  of  Agamemnon  and 
Nestor,  says  that  they  "were  such," 

"  As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 

"  Should  hold  up  high  in  brass  ;    and  such  again, 

"  As  venerable  Nestor,  HATCU'D  in  silver, 

"  Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axle-tree 

"  On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Groeki>h  ears 

"  To  his  experienced  tongue."  (Troi/us  and  Cressida,    A.  I.   S. 3.) 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  to  "  HATCH  is  a  term  of  art  for  a  par- 
"  ticular  method  of  Engraving.  HACH*T,  To  Cut."  Mr.  Malone 
has  likewise  observed,  that  "HATCH'D  in  Silver"  means  "  whose 
"  white  hair  and  beard  make  him  look  like  a  figure  engraved  on 
"  silver."  We  perceive,  that  the  whole  image  is  an  allusion  to 
an  Engraving;  and  the  Bond  of  air  refers,  either  by  an  intentional 
or  involuntary  allusion,  to  the  material  representation  of  the 
Breath — as  uttered  by  a  person  in  the  act  of  speaking.  The  Poet 
had  probably  seen  a  representation  of  Nestor  in  this  attitude. 
Under  the  same  form  as  HATCH,  we  have  'HATCH,  Incubare,' 
applied  to  Fowls  ;  and  if  Skinner's  idea  should  be  just,  that 
HATCH,  Incubare,  belongs  to  Hacken,  or  HACK,  "  Conscindere 
"  minutim,  quoniam  sc.  aves,  cum  excludunt  ova,  rostris  suis 
"  Conscindunt,  et  perrumpunt  putamina,"  both  words  belong  to 
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the  same  notion.  Perhaps  the  EGG,  &c.  may  mean  that,  on 
which  this  process  of  HATCH/W^  or  HACK.ing  is  performed. 

The  term  ITCH,  as  we  shall  now  understand,  belongs  to  this 
race  of  words,  and  means  the  Scratching  upon  a  surface.  ITCH,  as 
applied  by  us  at  present,  expresses  a  Scratching  kind  of  sensation, 
if  I  may  so  express  it.  The  Latin  Scabies,  "  A  Scab,  a  scall, 
"  a  gall,  or  Fret;  the  mange,  murrain,  &c. — Met.  A  tickling,  or 
"  Ircning,  Desire,''  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it,  belongs,  we 
know,  to  Scabo,  "  To  Scratch,  to  claw."  The  Latin  Scabo  is 
acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  the  action  of  Scratching  up  the 
Ground,  and  is  justly  referred  to  Skapto,(2xt*7rTu,  Fodio.)  Let  us 
mark  the  term  Fret,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  action  of  Scratching  or  Fellicating  a  surface.  Let 
us  likewise  observe,  how  the  idea  of  Desiring  any  thing — Longing 
for  any  thing,  is  connected  with  the  action  of  Scratching  upon 
a  surface,  as  in  ITCH  and  Scabo,  "  A  Tickling,  or  ITCHING  Desire," 
"  Scabies  et  contagia  lucri."  In  the  word  Tickling,  we  have  the 
same  metaphor ;  and  I  shall  shew,  in  a  future  Work,  that  Tickle 
belongs  to  Tease — Teasel.  Skinner  refers  ITCH,  ("credo  olim 
"  ICK,"  as  he  observes,)  to  Suck;  and  Meric  Casaubon  derives  it 
from  the  Greek  Kvfyv,  or  KITTXV.  Skinner  adds,  however,  "Allu- 
"  dit  idque  longe  proprius  I%w^»,  Serum,  sanies."  In  German, 
lucKen,  orj-UcKen,  means  to  ITCH  or  Fret;  and  YUCK,  as  Skinner 
tells  us,  is  a  Lincolnshire  word  with  the  same  meaning. 

We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  term  OWCH, 
occurring  in  Shakspeare ;  which  conveyed,  as  I  imagine,  in  its 
original  sense,  a  similar  idea  to  ITCH,  and  meant  the  Gall — or 
Fretted  Sore,  Rising  on  the  Skin.  "Your  Brooches,  pearls,  and 
"  O\VCH«,"  is  the  line  of  an  old  Song,  which  describes  the  orna- 
ments worn  by  women;  and  it  is  repeated  by  Falstaff,  (Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV.  A.  II.  S.  4.)  with  an  allusion  to  the  foul 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  proceeding  from  a  loathsome  disease. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pope  has  seen  only,  that  OWCHES  mean  ".Bosses  of  gold  set 
"  with  diamonds;''  but  Dr.  Johnson  justly  observes,  "I  believe, 
"  that  Falstaff  gives  these  splendid  names,  as  we  give  that  of 
"  carbuncle,  to  something  very  different  from  gems  and  orna- 
"  ments;"  and  Mr.  Steevens  has  confirmed  the  idea  of  Dr.  Johnson 
by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  an  old  play,  The  Widow's 
Tears — "As  many  Aches  in  his  bones  as  there  are  OWCHES 
"  in  his  skin."  Here,  we  see,  OWCH  unequivocally  means  the 
eruption  on  the  skin ;  and  this  I  conceive  to  have  been  the 
original  sense  of  the  word.  The  idea  of  precious  stones,  and  that 
of  eruptions  on  the  skin,  have  been  perpetually  connected.  In  the 
instance  of  Carbuncle,  \ve  fully  see  this  fact;  and  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Malone,  we  have  the  same  familiar  combination, 
"  Let  him  pass  for  a  churle  and  wear  his  mistress's  favours,  viz. 
"  Rubies  and  Precious  stones  on  his  nose,"  &c.  &c.  If  we  are 
desirous  of  unfolding  the  secrets  of  Language,  we  must  be 
content  to  search  for  information,  wherever  information  can  be 
obtained ;  nor  must  we  disdain  to  call  to  our  assistance  the 
ribaldry  of  the  Comic  writer,  who  portraits  with  fidelity  the 
Language — the  follies  and  the  vices  of  mankind. 

Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  ACHE,  which  belongs  to  this 
race  of  words,  and  is  derived  by  a  metaphorical  application  from 
the  same  action  of  Fretting  or  Vellicating  a  surface.  We  cannot 
but  observe,  from  the  line  in  the  old  Play  above  quoted,  that  the 
sound  of  ch,  in  ACHE,  was  sometimes  like  that  of  ch  in  OWCH, 
and  of tch  in  ITCH;  which  would  operate,  I  fear,  on  the  minds  of 
some  readers  in  deciding  their  opinion,  that  these  words 
belonged  to  each  other.  The  sound  of  AITCH  has  now  passed  into 
that  of  AIK;  and  idle  as  it  may  be  to  introduce  the  notice  of 
so  trivial  and  familiar  a  change,  yet  a  transition  of  this  kind  has 
become,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Etymologist,  an  insurmountable 
barrier,  by  which  races  of  words  are  secluded  from  all  communion 

with 
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with  each  other.      The  Greek   ACHOS,  (A^o?,  Dolor,)  belongs    to 
the  same  metaphor  of  Scratching  upon  a  surface;  and  should  only 
be  considered   as  another  form  of  ACHE.     We  cannot  but  note 
on  this    occasion,  how  the  ACH  and   ICH,   in    Acnor  and    Icnor, 
(A%«f,  Manans   capitis  ulcus,  sordes  capitis,  l%uf,  Sanies,  tabum, 
pus,)   relate  to   the  Foul  Sore.     If  the    Chor  in   these  words  be 
significant,  it  must  belong  to  Scar,  Sore,  &c.     Dr.  Jamieson  pro- 
duces YOUK,  YUKE,  &c.  as  the  Scotch  terms,  corresponding  with 
ITCH  ;  and  in  the  preceding  article  to  Tuke,  he  exhibits  the  term 
YUIK,  which  is  used,  as    in  the    following   sentence,    "  Certane 
"  blak  pimples  —  brak   out    over  all  his  haill   body,   with   sa  greit 
"  YUIK,  and  sic  pane  throw  out  all  his  lymmis,"&c.    Dr.  Jamieson 
is  much  embarrassed  about  the  meaning  of  this  term.     He  finds, 
that  in  the  Lond.  Edit.  Ache  is  the  word  used,  and  that  the  Latin 
translation  is  "  Dolore,  et  omnium  partium  vexatione."     He  ima- 
gines that  "  Itchiness  cannot  well  be  meant,  as  there  is  no  corre- 
"  spondent  term  in  the  Lat.;"  and  he  adds,  moreover,  "One  would 
"  almost  think,  that  YUIK  were  an  error  of  the  Press  for  YAiK.as  the 
"  v.  is  used  in  this  form,  signifying  to  Ache."     Our  Lexicographer 
will  now,  I  trust,  understand,  that  these  terms  YUKE,  YUIK,  YAIK, 
&c.  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,  or,  if  he  pleases  so  to 
conceive  the  matter,  different  senses  of  the  same  word,  conveying 
the  same  fundamental  idea.    I  have  been  led  to  produce  these  terms 
relating  to  Sores,  adjacent  to  words  which  signify  to  EAT  ;   and 
I    have    shewn,    that   they    contain    the   same   Radical   meaning. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  on  the  first  view  no  ideas  can  be  more 
remote  from  each  other;    yet  we  shall  at  once  see  the  intimate 
union    between   these   notions    when   we    remember   the  familiar 
metaphor   of  a    Sore  —  Gangrene,   &c.,     "E  AT  ing    into   the    Flesh. 
Jl.  Ainsworth  explains  Exedo  in  the  first  sense   by  "  To  EAT,  as 
"  an  Ulcer  or  Sore  doth." 

OZD. 
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OZD.  (Heb.)  To  Cut. 
w-OZD.  (Heb  )  An  Adze. 
HEZZ.  (Ar.)  Cutting. 
Huzz=Az.  (Ar.)  Piercing. 
HK.  (Ar.)  Scratching,  Scraping, 
Boring. 


HYKKET.  (Ar.)    Itching,    Rub- 
bing. 
AKK.  (Ar.)    Splitting    A  Fur- 


row. 


AKHUD.  (Ar.)    A  Furrow,  Cut- 
ting. 


IN  Hebrew,  TVV  OZD  signifies,  in  its  original  idea,  "To  Cut,  Cut 
"  off,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes.  It  is  used  with  the  formative 
M  for  "  A  Cutting  Instrument,  An  Axe,  Hatchet;"  and  "hence," 
adds  Mr.  P.  "  An  Adze,  a  kind  of  Axe,  a  Hatchet,  and  perhaps 
"  Edge."  I  might  here  observe,  however,  that  perhaps  the  y  the 
Gnain,  beginning  this  Hebrew  word,  may  have  the  force  of  G,and 
then  the  term  will  belong  to  Cut,  Gash,  &c.  &c.  I  must  leave 
the  Hebrew  Scholars  to  determine  whether  ru»  IGCh,  "  To  Afflict, 
"  Grieve,"  W  IGO,  or  IGG,  "  To  Labour,  To  be  weary  or 
"  fatigued  with  Labour,"  belong  to  this  metaphor.  The  adjacent 
word  to  this  is  ny  IGR,  "  To  Shrink  or  draw  back  for  fear,  be 
"  afraid."  We  have  seen  the  Welsh  EGR,  Sour,  Sharp,  &c.,  and 
EcR=yn,  "Fear,  Trembling;"  and  I  must  here  likewise  leave 
the  Hebrew  Scholar  to  determine  the  original  idea  of  the  word, 
as  I  have  not  sufficient  materials  before  me  to  decide  on  this 
point.  Again,  in  Hebrew,  "TtJ>N  ASD  means,  as  Mr.  Parkhurst 
thinks,  "the  Sharp  Biting  humour;"  which  might  lead  us  to 
enquire,  whether  it  does  not  belong  to  this  race  of  words.  Again, 
in  Hebrew,  jrp  IDG  means  "  To  perceive  or  feel  by  the  body  or 
ct  outward  senses."  The  idea  of  Feeling  is  naturally  derived 
from  the  metaphor  annexed  to  Stirring  up — Exciting — Vellicating: 

and 
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and  such  might  be  the  original  notion  annexed  to  this  word. 
In  one  conjugation  it  means,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "To  cause  to 
"feel,  make  feel,  as  we  say  for  putting  to  pain,  Jud.  viii.  16; 
"  where  many  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Codices  read  fully  in  Hiph. 
"  JTW.  and  where  LXX  has  HXoyo-ev,  Threshed,  or,  according  to 
"  the  Alex.  MS.  KaTtgaviv,  Tore,  and  the  Vulg.  Contrivit  and  Com- 
"  minuit,"  &c.  &c.  Here  we  are  brought  to  the  train  of  ideas 
which  I  am  now  unfolding.  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  to  this  Hebrew 
word  the  Greek  EIDO, '(E«5«,)  and  its  parallels  Video,  Wit,  &c.  &c. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  idea  of  mental  Sensation — Perception,  &c. 
is  often  connected  with  that  of  Excitement.  I  shall  shew,  in  a 
future  Volume,  that  Sensation  —  Sensible,  belong  to  this  idea. 
I  cannot  decide  whether  the  Hebrew  term  and  these  words 
are  directly  connected  with  each  other;  but  I  have  already 
suggested,  that  Eido,  (E<iL,)  and  Video,  belong  to  words,  signifying 
to  Stir  up  or  Rout  into  any  thing;  and  we  cannot  but  see  how 
WIT  relates  to  what  is  Sharp — Pricking,  &c.,  and  how  it  connects 
itself  with  WHET,  which  unequivocally  signifies  to  Sharpen  up. 
We  cannot  but  perceive,  likewise,  how  WIT  associates  itself  with 
such  terms  of  Excitement,  as  WISP,  WHISK,  &c.  &c.,  where  in  the 
latter  of  these  words  we  actually  see  the  idea  of  Stirring  up, 
Brushing  up  or  over,  a  Surface. 

In  Arabic  there  are  terms  for  Sense,  Perception,  belonging  to 
our  Element,  which  are  unquestionably  connected  with  the  meta- 
phor of  Excitement — Vellication,  &c.,  as  referring  to  the  action  of 
Stirring  up  a  Surface.  In  this  Language,  (j~=*  HESS  means 
"  i.  Sense,  Sentiment,  Feeling,  imagination.  2.  Killing.  3.  The 
"  sudden  cry  of  pain  upon  touching  unexpectedly  any  thing 
"  burning  hot,"  as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it.  As  adopted  by 
the  Persians,  with  an  auxiliary  verb,  this  word  means,  "  To 
"  perceive,  to  comprehend,  &c. — To  comb  the  dust  (from  a 
"  horse,  &c.)  to  curry  and  dress  cattle. — To  destroy,  to  kill. — 

"  To 
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"  To  tear  up  by  the  root.  Hyss.  Love,  sympathy,  compassion.— 
"  A  low  murmuring  sound."  In  the  sense  of  Currying  Cattle, 
and  Tearing  up  by  the  Roots,  we  unequivocally  see  the  original 
idea  of  Stirring  up  a  surface.  In  the  sense  of  Killing  we  have 
the  most  violent  action  belonging  to  this  metaphor.  Let  us  mark 
the  idea  of  Sound  annexed  to  this  action,  which  I  unfold  on 
another  occasion.  In  the  preceding  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
Dictionary  we  have  pa.  HEZZ,  Cutting,  making  an  incision,  notch- 
ing.—  Scraping,  &c.,  and  j\j=**  HEZ=AZ,  Diligence — Huzz=Az, 
"  i.  Piercing.  2.  Scraping.  3.  Anger.  4,.  Anxiety."  Here  the 
Element  AZ,  AS,  &c.  is  doubled  in  order  to  render  the  word  more 
forcible,  as  in  the  Armoric  HEG=ACC,  to  which  probably  it  directly 
belongs.  In  Persian,  (j^+$>  HUSH  means  "  Understanding,  judg- 
"  ment,  intellect,  &c. — Destruction,  perdition,  Death,"  &c. ;  and 
in  the  same  column  we  have  the  Arabic  (JHJ&  HAWES,  "Desire, 
"lust,  concupiscence,  an  inordinate  appetite;"  and  in  Persian, 
when  it  is  adopted  as  an  adjective,  it  means  "  Libidinous,  Bruising, 
"  beating,  breaking."  Mr.  Richardson,  under  this  Arabic  word, 
refers  us  to  \j$>  Hawa,  "Air,  Atmosphere,"  &c.,  which  perhaps 
should  be  considered  as  quasi  HAWAS,  where  the  idea  of  Agitation 
is  still  apparent.  The  Arabic  Scholar  will  now  understand,  that 
the  expressive  term  for  violent  passion  or  Love,  v_JLi*£  YSHK, 
"  Love  of  the  most  passionate  kind,"  is  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Excitement.  An  adjacent  term  to  this  is  the  Arabic  (.jjOLs.  Ashkyn. 
"  The  Rut  (of  deer  or  other  animals.) — Travelling  fast,  going  a 
"  good  pace,  (a  horse.)"  I  shall  shew,  that  the  explanatory  terra 
Rut  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of  Routing  up ;  and  the  sense 
of  Travelling  fast,  annexed  to  the  Arabic  word,  belongs  to  its 
other  meaning  of  Rut,  denoting  a  Road.  In  Scotch,  To  EASSIN, 
Eisin,  means  "To  desire  the  male.  In  this  sense  a  Cow  is  said  to 
"  be  EASSENIN.  S. — Metaph.  used  to  express  strong  Desire  of  any 
"  kind,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  refers  the  word,  among  other 

derivations, 
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derivations,  to  the  Saxon  Esne,  A  Male.  Whether  it  belongs  to 
the  race  of  words  before  us  I  cannot  decide. 

In  Arabic,  UCL  HEKK  signifies  "  Scratching,  rubbing. 
"Scraping,  crazing.  Boring,  digging,  piercing;"  and  in  the 
same  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  we  have  £X*LHYK&tf, 
"  Itching,  rubbing ;  "  where  let  us  note  the  explanatory  term 
ITCH,  which  I  have  shewn  to  belong  to  this  race  of  words. 
In  the  same  column  I  find  ^Uo*.  HUKKCW,  "  Princes,  Lords, 
"Nobles,  governors,  judges,  magistrates;"  where  perhaps  the 
name  for  the  Great,  Powerful  Man,  must  be  referred  to  the  strong 
sense  of  the  same  metaphor  in  the  Sharp — violent  action  of 
Scratching  up — Tearing  up — Brazing,  &c.,  as  denoting  the  Sharp, 
Strict,  Severe  Exactors  of  their  will,  &c.  In  the  succeeding  column 
we  have  the  parallel  terms  to  it,  where  we  find,  that  HEKEM 
means  "Absolute  power,  Dominion," — HUKUME£,  "Despotism," 
&c.  We  find  likewise,  that  HYKEM  means  "Knowledge,  Science," 
and  HUKEMA,  "  Wise  Men,  Philosophers',  Doctors,  Physicians ; " 
where  we  have  a  similar  idea  of  the  Sharp  Scrutinizes  — 
Searchers.  These  words  might  be  explained  in  Latin,  in  its  original 
sense,  by  Radere,  Eradere,  Stringere  ;  and  in  its  metaphorical 
sense  by  Strictim  Exigere, — ut  in  Regendo,  Decernendo,  Scrutando, 
&c.  &c.  I  have  chosen  the  word  Stringo,  because,  as  we  know, 
it  relates  to  Scratching  over  a  Surface.  In  the  same  column  we 
have  HEKEMET,  "A  Bridle,  a  halter,  an  iron  ring,  or  other  check 
"  rein  for  a  horse ; "  where  we  see  unequivocally  the  metaphor  of 
Sharp  Constriction. 

In  the  preceding  page  I  find  the  Arabic  <_i^  HEK,  denoting 
"Just,  right,  true ; "  where  we  have  probably  the  same  idea  of  Strict; 
and  this  will  shew  the  Arabic  Scholar  why  the  same  word  means 
"  An  Enemy,"  This  term  HUKK  denotes  likewise  "  A  Hollow 
"  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  or  of  a  bone,"  where  we  see  the 
original  sense  of  the  Hole  made  by  Scratching  up  a  surface. 

The 
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The  term  adjacent  to  these  words,  HvKaket,  which  denotes 
"  History,  heroic  romance,  fable,  tradition,  a  relation,  narrative," 
means  probably  a  '  Strict  Search  into,  or  Tracing  of  preceding 
'events.'  In  Arabic,  Ots  AKK  means  "Splitting. — A  Furrow  or 
"  Crack  in  the  Ground."  The  Arabic  J^kl  AKHZ,  "  A  Receipt, 
"  taking,  Seizing,  interception,  apprehending,"  belongs  to  the 
same  idea  of  Strictio — Constrictio ;  and  a  term  in  the  preceding 
page  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  the  Persian  ^jJCiJ  Axten, 
"  To  Hang,  Suspend. — To  draw  (a  sword.) — To  Lead  to  a  place," 
belongs  still  to  the  same  metaphor  of  Stringo,  Stringere  gladium, 
&c. ;  and  this  sense  of  Lead  brings  us,  we  see,  more  nearly  to 
that  of  AGO,  (Ayw,  Duco,)  derived  from  the  same  action.  That 
my  idea  respecting  the  word  AKHZ  is  just,  will  be  manifest  from 
the  preceding  term  <3jeX=Ll  Ukhud,  or  Aviuud,  "  An  oblong 
"  Fissure  in  the  Ground,  a  Furrow. — (A  blow)  Cutting  the  skin." 
In  the  same  page  we  have^L^kl  Ikhtizar,  or  Aninizar,  "  Mowing, 
**  Reaping,  Cutting  down  any  thing  green  ; "  where  we  unequivo- 
cally see,  that  the  idea  of  Taking — Seizing  is  derived  from  the 
action  Stringendi  Superficiem,  ut  Terrain,  &c.  The  Latin  Capio 
belongs  to  Carpo,  for  the  same  reason.  The  Hebrew  py  HK 
means,  from  a  similar  cause,  "  To  Confine,  straiten,  contract, 
"  compress." 

In  Arabic,  _^U I  ASAR  means  "Histories,  traditions,  relations, 
"news,  memorable  events,"  &c.  &c. ;  to  which,  as  it  should 
seem,  belongs  the  Greek  ISTOR<?O,  ISTOR/X  (IO-TO^U,  Inquire, 
sciscitor,  Explore,  Viso,  lustro,  memoriaa  trado,  &c. ;  lo-ro^a, 
Cognoscendi  studium,  Lustratio  locorum,  Historia,  &c.);  where  we 
manifestly  see,  that  the  idea  annexed  to  these  Greek  words  is  that 
of  Routing  into — or  Searching  into  any  thing.  That  the  Arabic 
word  is  derived  from  this  metaphor  of  Scratches  and  Scars  upon 
a  Surface,  I  can  prove  by  producing  the  first  sense  of  the 
word  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Richardson,  who  actually  adopts  the 

4  z  term 
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term  Scar  in  his  explanation,  "Signs,  marks,  Traces,  Scars,  ves- 
"  tiges,  ruins,  monuments."  In  th$  succeeding  column  \ve  have 
another  form  of  the  word, — ESER,  where  it  is  explained  by 
"  A  mark,  sign,  character,  impression,  Trace,  remain,  vestige, 
"  ruin. — Knowledge,  perception  of  any  thing,"  &c.  &c.  This 
origin  of  HISTORY  and  STORY  will  explain  to  us,  why  STORY  is 
connected  in  old  English  with  the  Delineations  or  'Sketches  of 
Painting. 

"  And  STORIED  Windows  richly  dight." 

Mr.  Warton  observes  on  this  passage,  that  STORIED  means 
"  Painted  with  Stories,  that  is  Histories."  After  having  ascer- 
tained the  true  idea  annexed  to  Istoreo,  (la-ro^su,')  the  only  diffi- 
culty which  remains  is  to  discover,  whether  it  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  'Element  AS,  or  to  ST — R,  or  to  both. 
Under  the  Element  SR,  the  same  idea  exists  as  in  the  term, 
which  I  have  found  it  expedient  so  often  to  adopt,  Stir,  and 
the  explanatory  word  Scar,  &c.  &c.  The  Welsh  Lexicographers 
understand,  that  YSTORI,  denoting  History  in  that  Language, 
directly  belongs  to  the  Greek  Istoria,  (lo-ro^a) ;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware,  that  the  words  under  a  similar  form  belong  to  the 
same  idea,  as  "Tstyr,  Consideration,  sense,  meaning;  also  History;" 
Istyrio,  "To  consider,  to  mind,"  &c. ;  YsTRyzt;,  "Industry,  wit, 
"  craftiness,  subtilty,  skill ;  a  stratagem."  We  find  likewise, 
as  adjacent  terms  to  these,  YSTR/W,  "a  Battle,  a  fight j"  Tstrewi, 
"  To  Sneeze;"  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Commotion,  as  we  see 
it  in  the  English  Stir.  There  are  various  other  Welsh  words 
under  the  form  AST — R,  which  convey  the  same  train  of  ideas. 
I  shall  shew,  in  a  future  Volume,  that  the  words  under  the  form 
ST — R,  as  Stir,  &c.,  belong  to  Terra,  &c. 
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Terms    signifying  To    Stir  up 
or  about — To  Urge  forward, 
violently     or     gently  —  To 
Drive — Lead,  &c.,   either  di- 
rectly  expressing   the   action 
of  Stirring  up,  and  Breaking 
up  the  Ground,  or  connected 
with  words    applied  to    that 
purpose. 

AGOO,  AGO,  AGITO.  (Gr.  Lat.) 
To  Drive — Lead,  Stir  up.  To 

ACT — AGITATE,  connected  with 
Stirring  up  the  Ground  in 
the  important  business  or 
Action  of  Agriculture. 

Eceomai.  (Gr.)  To  Lead. 

AGO,  Acnumi.  (Gr.)  To  Break 
up,  asunder,  &c.  &c. 

OIGO.  (Gr.)  To  Break  up  or 
open ;  To  Open. 

Qcmos.  (Gr.)  A  Furrow. 

Aiceam,  Aiceam.  (Ir.)  To  Lead, 
Go  on. 

Aoreuo,  Eceiro,  Aceiro,  (Gr.) 
To  Stir  up,  about,  or  together, 
To  Chase,  Drive,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
as  attached  to  the 

Acros,  Acer,  Acre,  or  Ground. 

Acuia.  (Gr.)  The  part  much 
Stirred  up,  or  Trodden  by 


the  feet,  the  common  Path, 
Place,  &c.,  the  Street,  Vil- 
lage, &c. 

EAsam,  AcHTam.  (Ir.)  To  Make, 
do  an  Act. 

Acuoam.  (Ir.)  To  Chase. 

Acuaid.  (Ir.)  A  Field. 

OSH.  (Heb.)  To  do,  Act. 

HGH.  (Heb.)  To  Carry  forth 
or  away. 

ASKEO.  (Gr.)  Colo,  Exerceo,  To 
Cultivate,  Exercise,  Practise 
any  thing. 


Ax/oo,  Eucuomai,  AIT<?O,  ASK, 
Ax,  Axian,  Ascaim.  (Gr.  Eng. 
Sax.-  Ir.)  To  Stir  up  to  any 
purpose  —  To  Solicit  —  To 
Beseech,  Pray. 

OUT— Aus,  &c.  EK,  Ex.  (Eng. 

Germ.  Gr.  Lat.) 
Avs=Ackern.     (German,)       To 

plough  Out  or  Up. 
Uria».  (Sax.)  To  Out,  Expellere, 

Ejicere. 
Ex=Ac//o.  (Lat.)  To  Drive  Out 

or  About. 

Oier.  (Fr.)  To  take  away. 
OTHEO.  (Gr.)  To  drive  away. 


THE 
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THE  Latin  and  Greek  AGO,  (Ayw,)  with  their  parallel  terms  in 
Modern  Languages,  ACT,  AG/>,  (Eng.  Fr.)  &c.  &c.,  certainly 
belong,  in  one  of  their  applications,  to  ACTIONS  performed  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  by  means  of  the  Plough  —  HARROW  — 
OCCA,  EGE,  &c.  &c.  We  should  all  imagine,  a  priori,  that  the 
word  expressing  ACTION  or  Labour  would  be  derived  from  the 
Spot,  on  which  the  primitive  and  most  important  Operations  are 
performed.  The  first  sense  of  AGO,  as  given  by  R.  Ainsworth, 
is  "  To  Drive  gently  or  forcibly  ;  "  which  accurately  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  To  Stir  up  or  about,  &c.  The  Greek 
AGO,  (Ayw,)  is  justly  explained  by  Duco,  To  Lead  or  Draw  ;  and 
this  idea  of  Driving  —  Leading  or  Drawing,  is  perpetually  connected 
with  that  of  Driving  or  Pushing  on  the  Plough,  &c.  in  Drawing 
a  Furrow,  &c.  &c.  I  shall  shew,  that  Duco  means  simply  '  To 
'  Ditch,  or  Dike,  To  Make  or  Draw  a  Ditch,  Dike,  Furrow, 
*  Trench,'  &c.  Hence  we  have  Ducere  Fossam,  Ducere  Sulcos,  (in 
pulvere,)  &c.  &c.  The  Greek  Elko,  (E\xu,  Traho,)  To  Draw, 
belongs,  we  know,  to  Olkos,  (OXxos,  Tractus  ;  —  Sulcus,  proprie  et 
tropice,)  the  Furrow.  The  term  AGO,  (A^a,)  is  used,  as  I  imagine, 
in  its  original  sense,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Furrow,  Acein 
Ocmon,  (Aytiv  Oy/^ov.) 

Ou0'  6ov  OFMON  AFEIN  o$ov  Svvct,  us  ro  vfitv  ATE2.  • 

(  The  ocrit.  Idyll.  X.   v.  2.) 

"  Neque  Sulcum  rectum  Ducere  poles,  sicut  antea  Ducebas." 


The  OG,  in  OGJHOS,  (Oypos,)  should  probably  be  referred  to  the 
same  idea  as  that  conveyed  by  AGO.  The  Scholiast  explains 
Ogmos,  (Oypos,  Sulcus  aratro  factusj  —  Linea  a  messoribus  facta, 
quum  scilicet  manipulos  vel  demessa  secundum  lineam  dispo- 
nunt  ;  —  Plantae  ordine  dispositae;  —  Series,  Ordo;  —  Via,)  in  the 
following  manner  ;  Oy/acv  n/iv  auXoatct  Tta^a,  TO  Aio%8iivcu  njv  yya*  at  Se 
rufciv,  ot  fe  TOV  Of^of,  01  ^e  TOV  xpfiTov'  MfHas  ^e  »j  eTr'evQu  TOU  a/>ovT(>ou  ropy. 

Let 
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Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  OIGO,  (Oiyu,  Aperio,  patefacio,) 
with  its  application  to  Breaking  up  or  open  the  Ground;  where 
the  word  is  brought  to  its  original  Spot.  Let  us  mark  likewise 
the  explanatory  term  ORCHOS,  (O^oj,  Plantarum  Ordo,  Vitium 
Ordo,)  or  ORcuatos,  (Plantarum  Ordo,  seu  Series,)  which,  under 
the  form  ARC,  seems  to  belong  directly  to  the  idea  of  the 
Furrow.  Another  Scholiast  tells  us  on  this  passage,  that  Opinion, 
was  the  ordinary  or  modern  Greek  word  fora  Furrow; 
$e,  TOV  Oypov  <pij3V  TO  xoivu$  Xtyopevov  OPAINION.  The  explana- 
tory Latin  word  ORDO  I  have  referred  to  the  same  Spot,  though 
under  an  idea  somewhat  different. 

This  origin,  which  I  have  attributed  to  AGO,  (Ayu,  Duco,)  To 
Lead,  will  explain  to  us,  why  AGO,  or  Aonumi,  (Ayu,  Frango, 
Rumpo,  pro  quo  usitatius  dicitur  Aywpi,)  signifies  to  Break. 
We  shall  now  see,  that  AGO,  (Ayu,)  in  both  senses  of  Leading 
and  Breaking,  belong  to  each  other,  and  that  they  are  connected 
with  the  idea  of  Breaking  up  the  Ground.  The  words,  to  which 
the  Greek  AGO,  (Ayw,)  is  adjacent  in  our  Vocabularies,  bring  us 
to  the  same  spot,  as  Acros,  (Ayjo?,  Ager^)  the  Field,  Acr^,  &c.  &c., 
and  AGuia,  (Ayma,  Vicus,  Via,  sc.  urbis  j  Regie,  Platea ; — Vi- 
ciniaj — Angiportum,)  the  Path,  or  the  Street.  Accra,  (Ayo^a, 
ftorum,)  is  another  adjacent  term ;  and  that  it  belongs  to  some 
idea  expressed  by  AGO — Aoros,  or  Acuia,  (Ayu,  Ay^o?,  Ayvta,)  we  . 
shall  now,  I  think,  agree;  though  it  is  not  perhaps  so  easy  to 
decide  on  the  precise  notion. — AGOR^  might  mean  simply  the 
AGROS,  or  peculiar  Ground,  or  Place,  destined  for  a  certain 
purpose,  as  we  apply  Place  in  Market=Place ;  or  it  may  mean  'The 
'  Place  much  Stirred  up  or  Trodden  by  the  multitude,  the  Public 
*  Path — the  Via — Vicus,  Platea,  or  the  Spot,  on  which  people  are 
'  collected.'  We  know,  that  Vicus  has  the  double  sense  of  the 
Street  and  the  Village ;  that  is,  the  Frequented — Trodden  Path, 
or  Spot ;  and  Forum  in  Latin  means  at  once  the  Marketplace, 

and 
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and  the  Market=  Town.  We  perceive,  how  Forum  connects  itself 
with  Forus,  the  Furrow.  To  these  words  Forum  and  Forus,  the 
Furrow,  belong  the  English  Fair,  the  French  Foir,  and  the 
English  Fare,  To  Go,  with  the  German  Fahren,  To  Fare,  or  Go, 
and  Fuhren,  To  Lead,  &c. 

The  Etymologists  derive  Agora,  (Ayo^a,)  from  Ageiro,  (Aye^w, 
Congrego,  Colligo;  —  Mendicando  corrogo,  circulatorum  more 
peto; — Vagor,  victus,  aut  alius  rei  causa.)  The  Greek  EGEIRO, 
(Eyetgu,  Excito.)  and  AGEIRO,  (Ayeigu,}  are  only  different  forms  of 
each  other ;  and  they  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the 
AGROS,  (Ay^c?,)  or  Ground.  The  word  AGEIRO,  (Ayt^u,}  in  the 
sense  of  Colligo,  precisely  agrees  with  the  metaphorical  expression 
of  Raking  together,  or  Stirring  together,  as  Turba,  the  Crowd, 
belongs  to  Turbo,  To  DisTz^ro;  and  in  the  sense  of  Vagor,  we 
have  the  idea  of  Raking  about.  The  terms  AGUR^O,  AGURIS,  and 
AGVRtes,  (Ayu{>eu,  Congrego,  Colligo  in  unurn ;  Ayv(>i$,  Ccetus, 
multitude  congregata  ;  Ayv^?,  Oui  congregat  ac  cogit  in 
unum  ;  —  Circulator  et  Prsestigiator  circumforaneus,)  belong  to 
EGEIRO,  (Eye^u.)  This  minute  difference  in  form  between  AGUREO, 
(A^EW,)  and  EGEIRO,  (Ey^a,)  has  made  both  these  words  to  be 
considered  as  Roots,  in  our  ordinary  Greek  Vocabularies.  The 
term  AGRU,  (Ay^ct,  Captura,  Venatio ;  —  Piscatio ;  —  Res,  quan^ 
capimus  aut  venamur,  prsda.)  is  likewise  considered  as  a  Root; 
and  AGR«/O,  (Ay^vu,  Venor,  venatu  capio,  feras,  pisces,  aves,)  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  singular,  that  these  terms 
were  not  understood  to  be  related  to  the  adjacent  word,  under  the 
same  form,  AGROS,  (Ay^.)  The  terms  AoRa  and  AGR^MO,  (Ay^oe, 
may  simply  mean  what  belongs  to  the  AGROJ,  (Ay^i);  or 
(AT^EUW,)  may  signify  '  To  Stir  up — Chase — Drive,'  &c., 
from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  or  AGROS,  (A^o?.)  We 
have  seen,  that  the  first  sense  of  AGO  is  "  To  Drive  gently  or 
'  forcibly ; "  and  one  of  the  passages  produced  by  R.  Ainsworth, 

under 
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under  this  sense,  is  "Cum  Pradam  ex  AGRIS  AGERENT;"  which 
brings  us  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  AGRA,  (A^«,  Praeda,)  Prey, 
Booty,  &c. 

AGITO,  from  AGO,  is,  we  know,  likewise  applied  as  a  term 
for  Hunting. 

"  Nee    curat  Orion  leoi 

"  Aut  timidos  AGITARE  lyncas." 

Robert  Ains worth  explains  AGITO  in  one  sense  by  "  To  Chase, 
"  Course,  or  Hunt."     I  have  shewn  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
Harrier,  the  Hunting-Dog,   belongs    to   Harry,  "  Vexare,  Laces- 
"  sere,"     and    Hergian,    "  Vastare,    Praedari;"     which    mean   to 
Harrow.     I  have  observed,  what  we  all  acknowledge,  that  the  idea 
of  Commotion  is  perpetually  connected  with  that  of  Stirring  up  the 
Ground,  as   Pidverem  Excitare,  Solicitare,  "  To  Stir,  or  Dig,  up; 
"  properly  the  Ground.    To    Disquiet,    to   busy,  to    trouble,  to 
"disturb,"  &c. ;   and  hence  we  have  AGO,  signifying  "To  Move, 
"or  Shake. — To  Disturb,  or  Disquiet;"    and   hence  likewise  it 
has  arisen,  that  AGITO  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  appro- 
priate terms    to  denote  Commotion  or  AGITATION.     The  genuine 
sense    of » AGITATION,  &c.     appears    in    the    following    passage: 
"  Sed  ne  lassitudo  quidem  Soli  minuit  Agricolse  fructum :   neque 
"  enim  prudentis  est  adduci  tanquam  in  hominibus  nimia  corporis 
"  exercitatione,  aut  oneris  alicujus  pondere,  sic  Cultibus  et  AGITA- 
"  TIONIBUS   AGRORUM  fatigationem  succedere."    (Columell,  lib.  ii. 
c.  i.)     I    cannot  quit   the   form   AGR,  without   suggesting,  that 
words  under    this   form,  Agreuo,  (A^tuw,)  &c.,   may    possibly   be 
compounds  of  AGOO,  (Ayw,)  AGO,  and  ERA,  (E^a);   and  thus  ACER 
and  AGROS,  (Ay^o?,)  might  have  originally  related  to  the  Ploughed 
up  Land;    and   hence  we  have  the  union   of  AG=  A/?/',  Ao=itatio. 
The    Greek   AGOO,    (Ayu,   Aufero,    Rapio,  Abigo,)  has  a  similar 
idea  of  Violence    and   Commotion',     and   hence,  we  know,  is  the 
familiar  phrase  AFEIN  xcct  <p^nv — TOV?  KoXepovs,  &c.,  which  R.  Ains- 

worth 
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worth  justly  explains  by  AGITARE  and  Diripere.  In  this 
sense  it  precisely  coincides  with  Harry,  Hergian,  &c.  Vastare, 
Praedari. 

That  the  idea  of  ACTION,  annexed  to  the  Latin  AGO,  ACTUS, 
&c.,  was  derived  from  the  important  ACTION,  the  Cultivation  of 
Land,  will  be  manifest,  I  imagine,  from  the  word  Verv-Acium, 
which  means,  says  R.  Ainsworth,  "Vere  ACTMW;  i.e.  Verno 
"  tempore  Aratum;  Land,  that  hath  been  fallow,  and  is  turned 
"  in  the  spring  to  be  sown  the  next  year."  The  term  AcTor, 
which  meant  in  latter  times  « A  Pleader  of  Causes,'  and  '  A  Player,' 
or  Actor,  as  we  express  it,  originally  denoted  the  Cultivator  of  a 
Farm.  R.  Ainsworth  gives  us,  as  the  second  sense  of  this  word, 
"  A  bailiff,  or  comptroller,"  and  refers  us  to  Columella,  lib.  i.  c.  77. 
"  Ita  fit,  ut  et  ACTOR,  et  familia  peccent,  et  ACER  sagpius  in- 
"  fametur."  The  phrase  AGERE  Terram  Aratro  occurs  in  the 
Vocabulary  of  the  Rei  Agraria  Scriptores;  and  we  are  referred  to 
page  296  of  the  Work,  where  we  have  "  Circum-AcTvs  Aratri.  Quin- 
"  que  aut  sex  pedum  latitude,  qua  scilicet  Aratrum  eat."  (Nicolai 
Rigaltii  Glosste  Agrimensorice.  Hence  we  have  the  term  ACTUS, 
for  a  measure  of  Land,  or  "  Mensura  longitudinis  pedum  CXX 
"  absque  latitudine."  It  is  not  necessary  to  adjust  with  precision 
the  quantity  of  the  measure,  which  is  here  intended :  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  us  to  the  spot,  from  which  it  is  taken,  or  with 
which  it  is  connected.  (See  too  Columella,  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  5.)  In 
Sub-loo,  which  our  ordinary  Vocabularies  explain  by  "To  Break, 
"  Ear,  or  Till. — To  Dig,  or  Cast  up,  Ante  Jovem  nulli  SUBIGE- 
"  BANT  Arua  coloni. — Scrobem  SUBIGERE,"  we  see  the  genuine 
sense  of  AGO.  Among  other  senses  which  Subigo  has,  is  that  of 
"  To  Whet — Subigunt  in  cote  secures,"  which  will  again  shew 
us,  how  IGO  or  AGO — Occo  and  Acuo,  may  be  only  different  forms 
of  each  other.  The  various  senses  existing  in  AGO  and  its 
derivatives,  Sub-loo,  AcTor,  &c.  &c.,  which  are  acknowledged 

to 
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to  be  applied  to  Operations  on  the  Ground,  whether  that  applica- 
tion be  the  original  sense  or  not,  will  shew  us  what  various 
ideas,  apparently  discordant  from  each  other,  are  connected  with 
this  Spot,  and  consequently,  what  various  ideas,  such  as  these 
are,  might  have  been  originally  derived  from  it.  Let  us  examine 
the  various  senses  of  Ago  and  Sub-loo,  as  they  are  detailed  in 
our  ordinary  Lexicons,  and  we  shall  be  astonished  and  edified  by 
observing  the  various  applications  of  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
all  connected  at  least  with  the  action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground, 
if  not  derived  from  it.  Among  the  different  senses  of  these  words, 
recorded  by  R.  Ainsworth,  we  have  (Aco,)  "  Properly,  To  drive 
"  gently  or  forcibly. — Ty  do  or  execute  any  business — To  talk 
"  of. — To  mind,  observe. — To  sue,  implead,  or  indite. — To  Plead. — 
"  To  move  or  shake. — To  live. — To  personate. — To  Exercise. — 
"  To  Count  or  reckon.  —  To  bargain,  contract  for,  &c.  &c. — 
"  (.S#&=IGO.)  To  Bring  under,  to  Subdue,  to  conquer. — To  Shove 
"  or  thrust. — To  Break,  Ear,  or  Till. — Nequam  voc.— To  Dig,  or 
"  cast  up. — To  Rub,  or  stroke — To  Whet."  Mr.  Parkhurst  has 
justly  compared  with  the  Greek  AGO,  (Ayw,)  the  Hebrew  runHGH, 
which  signifies  "  To  bring  or  carry  forth,  or  away ;  "  and  in  other 
senses,  as  this  Author  explains  it,  "To  bring  forth,  or  utter 
"  words,  or  a  voice. — A  Discourse,  Tale. — To  roar,  or  rather 
"  growl,  as  a  lion  over  his  prey. — To  bring  forth,  or  propose  any 
"  thing  in  the  mind  for  meditation  and  contemplation. — yy  IGIG, 
"  Intense  Meditation,  earnest  contemplation."  The  same  idea  of 
Aoitation  affords  the  senses  which  we  see  in  this  Hebrew  term. 
The  Latin  AGO  means,  as  we  have  seen,  "  To  Talk  of. — To  mind, 
"  to  observe  ; "  and  we  all  know  such  phrases  as  "  Agitare  rem 
"  aliquam  sermonibus,  To  talk  or  discourse  of — Agitare  consilia, 
"  To  Consult." — The  succeeding  word  to  this  Hebrew  term  is 
rwn  HGINH,  which  once  occurs  in  Ezekiel,  and  which  some 
explain  by  "Directly,  Straight  forward."  If  this  thould  be  the 
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meaning  of  the  word,  the  HG  may  belong  to  the  sense  of  '  Driving* 
or  '  Leading  onward,  Forward,'  &c. 

There    are   various    terms,   adjacent    to    AGO,    (Ayu,     Duco, 
Ayu,  Frango,  Rumpo,)  which  are  derived  from  the  same  idea  of 
*  Stirring  up,'  Agitating  t  &c.     In  the  same  column  of  the  Voca- 
bulary of  Hederic,  where  this  word  occurs,  I  find  AGOW,  (Aywy, 
Certamen,  solennes  ludi,  certamina  ludorum,)  which  is  placed  as 
a  Root,  but  which,  as  we  see,  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Commotion — 
Agitation,  &c.,  annexed   to  AGO,  (Ay^,)  &c.     One  of  the  senses 
given  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary  of  this   word  is  "  Exercitatio  ad 
"  certamen ; "  where  in  ex-ERcere,  belonging  to  the  form  of  our 
Element  ARC,  we  have  a  similar  union  o/  the  ideas  of  Contention 
and    of  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  "  EXERCET   frequens   Tellurem." 
In  Greek,   ASKEO,  (Ac-xew,   Colo,  Exerceo,  percolo,  meditor,)  has 
the  same  idea,  and  is  derived  from  the  same  spot,  under  the  form 
of   our   Element  AS,  AK,  &c.     We   perceive,  that   the    sense   of 
Meditor  coincides   with  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  above  pro- 
duced; and  we  see  likewise,  that  the  explanatory  term,  used  by 
Hederic,  Colo,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  same  idea  of  Cultivating  the 
Land. — The  English  ASK,  in  old  English,  as  in  our  vulgar  Lan- 
guage, AXE,  with  its  parallel  terms  Ascian,  Axian,  &c.  &c.  (Sax.) 
Eyschen,  (Belg.)  &c.,  has  been  referred  to  ASK^O,  (AO-XEW,  Exerceo,) 
and  Ax/oo,  (A|/ow,  Peto,  Postulo.)     These  words  are  all  ultimately 
derived  from  the  same  idea.     We  shall  not  wonder  to  find,  that 
such  words  as  ASK  and  Ax/oo,  (A|«*>,)   which  signify  To  Solicit, 
should  be  derived   from  the   notion   of  Stirring   up   the  Ground, 
when  we  remember,  what  I   have  frequently  observed,  that  the 
explanatory    word    Solicit   has   the   same    metaphorical   meaning. 
I   have  suggested   in   another    place,  that   Ax/os,   (A|<OJ,)   might 
perhaps  belong  to  our  Element  AS,  &c.   denoting  This  or  That — 
Distinguished  Being,  by  way  of  eminence;  but  I  have  now  given, 
as  I  imagine,  the  true  idea.     We  must  add  to  these  words,  signi- 
fying 
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fying  To  ASK,  &c.,  the  Greek  Aneo,  (Amw,   Peto,  Postulo,)  the 
Galic  Aiscam,  "To  request,  crave,  search  for;" — Aisc,  "A  Re- 
"  quest,  petition;"    and  Aisc,   "Damage,   trespass;    a  reproach, 
"chastisement;"     where   we  have    another  sense    belonging    to 
this    race   of  words,    "AiTCHzm,    To    pray,   beg;     Ascaim,   To 
"  Ask,  beg;    Aicim,  To  Pray,  beseech,  intreat;"    and  in  Welsh, 
ARCH,  ERCHI,  Petition;  where  we  have  the  form  ARC.     In  the 
same   column    of   my   Welsh   Dictionary   with    ERCHI,  we  have 
ERCHwys,  "Hunting-Dog,  Hounds;"  where,  in  these  two  words, 
we  see  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  Searching  out.     In  the  same 
column  with  Aicim,  in   Mr.   Shaw's  Dictionary,    I    see    Aiceam, 
To  Lead ;  and  in  the  next  column,  Aioeam,  To  go  on ;  where  we 
have  the  sense  of  AGO.     I  find   likewise,  in   the   first  of  these 
columns,  Aicnear,  Sharp,  Keen,;  where  we  see  the  sense  of  Acuo 
and  Aicear,    Angry,  Cruel,    Severe;     AICID,    Disease,    Sickness, 
&c.  &c.  &c.     The  Am,  in  these    verbs  Aiceam  "and  Aicim,  is  the 
mark  of  the  Infinitive  Mood;    and  from  such  forms  have  been 
sometimes  derived  the  Present  Tenses  of  verbs  in  Greek ;  while 
in  other  instances  the  AM  denotes  AM.    In  Eucnom=ai,  Ectom-ai, 
(Euxopat,  Precor,  Opto,  &c.,  Hyeopou,  Duco,  Dux  sum,  &c.)  we  see 
unequivocally  the  EUCH  and  EG  belonging  to  the  race  of  words 
now  before  us,  whatever  might  have  been  the  original  force  of 
the  AM. 

In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Dictionary  with  Egeomai, 
(Hyscjua*,)  I  perceive  Egelazo,  (H^Xa£w,  Duco,  Ago,  Pello,  &c.); 
which  some  derive  from  Acein  and  Elan,  (Ayew  et  EXai/,  Pellere.) 
That  the  first  part,  EG,  belongs  to  the  EG  in  Eceomai,  (Hyi-op*/,) 
and  to  the  AG  in  AGO,  (Ay&»,)  we  shall  not  doubt ;  and  the  second 
part,  El,  may  be  significant,  and  belong  to  the  Element  AL,  con- 
veying the  same  idea.  The  form  and  sense  of  EGEL  in  EcELa^o, 
(Hy>jXa£w,)  will  remind  us  of  AGELE,  (A^e^,  Armentum,  grex,) 
which  probably  meant  originally  the  Drove  of  Oxen,  Sheep,  &c., 

and 
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and  belongs  to  the  form  AGL,  To  Drive,  just  as  Acmen  belongs 
more  directly  to  AGO.  A  word  in  the  preceding  column  of  my 
Greek  Vocabulary,  under  the  same  form,  AGGELLO,  (AyyeMu, 
Nuncio,  &c.  &c.)  and  AGGELOS,  (AyyeXog,  Nuncius, — Nuncius 
Dei,  Angelus,)  conveyed,  I  imagine,  a  similar  notion,  and  meant 
To  Stir  up — Excite — Urge — or  Drive  any  one  to  action  by  com- 
mand, exhortation,  &c. — To  Enjoin — Order.  Hence  we  know, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  primitive  sense  of  these  words, 
the  term  Angel,  the  Messenger,  has  been  derived.  The  words 
under  the  form  AGL,  in  the  opening  now  before  me  of  my  Greek 
Vocabulary,  as  Aggule,  or  Agkule,  (AyyuXij,  Lorum  in  modum 
catenae  intortum,  AyMXy,  Amentum.)  Agel-astes,  (AyeXao-Tijf,  An- 
guilla,  with  the  Latin  Anguilla,  or  Agguilla,  Agkeleuo,  (Ayxeteuu, 
Servo,)  Agklos,  or  Agkulos,  (AyxAoj,  A^xuXo?,  Tortuosus,)  all  convey 
the  same  idea  of  Forcing—Compressing — Constringing  together. 
Thus  we  see,  how  AGO  and  Aocho,  (Ayu,  Ago,  Rapio,  Ay^u, 
Neco,  Strangulo,  Suffoco,  fauces,  Constringo,)  are  only  different 
forms  of  each  other,  conveying  similar  ideas  of  a  forcible  action 
upon  an  object  or  surface.  The  very  term  Constringo  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  derived  from  Stringo  and  Strix,  which  relate  to  the 
idea  of  Stirring  up  or  over — Agitating — Brushing  over  or  Velli- 
eating  a  Surface.  We  see  here  likewise,  what  I  have  before 
noted,  how  the  forms  AG,  AGG,  or  ANG,  pass  into  each  other; 
as  Agcho,  (Ay%w,)  Ango,  &c.  &c.  The  word  Sub  =1  GO  signifies 
itself,  as  we  know,  "To  Force,  Constrain-,"  and  here  again  we 
see,  how  AGO,  (Ay«,)  and  Accho,  (Ay^u,)  belong  to  each  other. 
The  terms  under  the  form  AGCA,  AGG,  or  ANCA,  ANG,  &c.  will 
be  considered  on  a  future  occasion. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Celtic  Aisc  at  once  means  tf  A  Re- 
"  quest,  petition  ; "  and  "  Damage,  trespass  ;  a  reproach,  chas- 
"  tisement."  Tlje  Greek  AIT^O,  (Aireu,  Peto,)  and  Aniaomai, 
,  Criminor,  Accuse,)  have  the  same  relation  to  each 

other. 
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other.  The  Greek  ATE,  (A-n?,  Injuria,)  is  only  another  form  of 
these  words.  The  Latin  Peto  means  at  once  "To  Entreat 
"  humbly,  to  desire,"  &c.,  and  "  To  set  upon,  to  assail, — To 
"  make  a  claim  in  law,"  &c.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary  with  Ascaim,  "To  ASK,  beg,"  we  have  AsGaim, 
"  To  winnow,  cleanse ; "  where  we  at  once  see  the  idea  of 
Agitation,  annexed  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the  same  column 
we  have  Asam,  "  To  Do,  Make/'  where  we  see  one  of  the 
senses  annexed  to  AGO  ;  and  this  will  remind  us  of  other  Celtic 
terms,  with  the  same  meaning,  as  EAsam,  "  To  make,  to  do ; " 
ACHT,  "  A  Statute,  decree,  deed ;"  Acnxaw,  "  To  pass  an  Act  of 
"  parliament,  to  ordain,  order,  command;"  which,  we  see,  coin- 
cides with  the  form  ACT,  Acrum,  (Lat.)  EACHDaw,  "  To  do,  Act; " 
and  EACHD,  or  ACHD,  "  A  Condition."  In  the  same  column  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  this  latter  word  occurs,  we  have 
ACHT,  "A  Nail,  claw;"  where  we  see  the  original  idea  of  the 
Scratcher — Vellicater,  &c. ;  AcH/'ar,  Acar,  Sharp,  tart,  sour,  be- 
longing to  Acwo,  and  ACH,  "  A  Skirmish ; "  Acnoam,  "  To  Chase ; " 
and  Acuaid,  "A  Field;'1  where  we  are  brought  to  the  original 
spot.  Under  the  form  EACH  we  have  the  term  denoting  a  Horse, 
which  we  might  conceive  from  hence  to  signify  the  Doer, — the 
Labourer;  yet  I  have  attributed  to  EQUUS,  HACK,  HACK«£V,  on 
another  occasion,  the  more  original  sense,  annexed  to  this  race 
of  words,  of  the  animal  who  HACKS  up  the  Ground  by  its  motion 
upon  it.  In  Hebrew,  ntS^  OSH  means  "To  Do,  perform,  Act;" 
which  should  probably  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the 
same  column  with  the  Celtic  Asam,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  is 
Asard,  Debate;  and  adjacent  to  Easam  we  have  Easard,  "Quarrel} 
"A  foul  House;"  and  EAS,  EAsar,  EAsard,  "A  cataract, 
"fall  of  water,  cascade;"  where  we  see  the  idea  of  Dis- 
turbance— Disquiet — Agitation — Commotion.  This  will  shew  us, 
what  I  endeavour  to  prove  in  a  future  page,  that  the  name  of 
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Water,  as  Aqua,  &c.,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Agitation. 
In  the  succeeding  column  we  have  EASC,  "Water;  Old;"  and 
"EASgair,  "A  storm,  blustering  wind,  surprise."  EASG,  EASOA 
means  the  Moon;  but  whether  it  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  the 
"  Watery  Moon,"  I  cannot  decide.  Eascara  denotes  «  An  adver- 
"  sary,  enemy ; "  and  I  must  leave  the  Arabic  Scholars  to 
decide,  whether  the  Arabic  Asker,  ^Xlcc  An  army,  from  which  the 
term  Lascars  is  derived,  belongs  to  this  idea. 

The  words  Asard  and  E,Asard  will  remind  us  of  the  English 
HAzard,  which  means  a  Sharp  state  of  Peril  —  Danger — Dis- 
quiet, Stirring  up — Exciting  or  HACKing  up  our  feelings.  It  is 
not  necessary  or  possible  to  select  that  precise  notion,  with  which 
HAzard  directly  connects  itself,  from  a  train  of  ideas,  which 
belong  to  the  same  imagery.  We  all  know,  that  the  idea  of 
Danger  or  Peril,  or  a  HAzardous  state  of  things,  is  connected 
with  the  metaphor  of  what  is  HACKing  or  Cutting — Sharp — 
Piercing — Pointed — the  Acute  EDGE,  &c.,  as  Epi  Xurou  AKmes, 
(E?n  |u£cu  awp/j,  In  acie  novaculae,)  '  To  be  in  the  most  imminent 
'  Danger — in  the  most  perilous  or  HAzardous  situation;"  where 
Aume,  (Axjut;,)  and  Acies  belong  to  the  words  before  us.  The 
succeeding  word  toflAzard,  in  Skinner,  is  '  HAZY  Weather.'  Here 
again  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  peculiar  notion  should  be  se- 
lected from  a  train  of  congenial  ideas.  Perhaps  HAZY  conveys 
the  same  notion  as  Turbid,  thick,  which  belongs,  we  know,  to  the 
sense  of  matter  Stirred  up  together  in  a  Disturbed  state.  I  shew 
in  another  place,  that  Turbidus — Turbo  belongs  lo  Turf;  and  in 
R.  Ainsworth  the  first  sense  of  Turbidus  is  "  Muddy,  thick, 
"  F°ggy-"  To  HASE  or  HAWZE  means  likewise  "  Nimio  clamore 
"  obtundere;"  where  we  again  see  the  sense  of  Turbare. 
Skinner  refers  HAZY  to  Hassen,  Odisse,  and  Hase  or  Hawze  to 
Has,  (Sax.)  Heiser,  &c.  (Germ.)  Raucus;  where  we  have  the 
same  idea.  The  Ard,  in  Hhs-Ard,  is  probably  the  familiar  term 

denoting 
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I 

denoting  'Kind,  Sort,'  as  in  Bast=Ard.  The  parallel  terms  to 
HAZARD  occur  in  various  Languages,  as  in  Azar,  (Span.)  Zara, 
Azarro,  (Ital.)  Azaria,  (A^<«,  modern  Greek,)  &c. ;  and  some 
imagine,  that  it  is  derived  from  As  or  Az,  the  Ace,  as  relating 
to  the  game  of  Hazard.  The  sense  of  certain- terms,  beginning 
with  Az  in  Spanish,  will  shew  us  the  metaphorical  idea  from 
which  Azar  is  derived,  which  my  Lexicographer  explains  in  its 
two  first  senses  by  "Unforeseen  disaster,  an  unexpected  acci- 
"  dent. — Unfortunate  card  or  throw  at  dice,"  such  as  Azada, 
"  A  Spade,  Azadon,  Pick-axe,  Azadonar,  To  dig  or  break  up 
"  the  Ground  with  a  Spade  or  Pick-axe;"  and  AzARbe,  "a  Trench 
"  or  drain  which  carries  off  the  overplus  of  irrigation — waters." 
Under  the  form  Hazada,  for  Azada,  we  have  still  the  same  idea 

t 

of  the  Spade;  and  while  I  am  examining  this  word  I  cast  my 
eyes  on  the  adjacent  term  HAzana,  "Exploit,  Achievement,  He- 
"  roic  deed."  A  comparison  of  these  terms  with  each  other 
will  shew  us  whence  the  idea  of  Action  is  derived.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged, that  HAzana  belongs  to  HAC^r,  "  To  Make,"  &c., 
which  we  should  certainly  refer  to  the  race  of  words  now  under 
discussion;  and  yet  HAC^r  'is  allowed  to  belong  to  Facio,  which 
brings  us  to  the  form  FC ;  and  this  form  will  supply  ample 
materials  for  a  separate  discussion.  But  whatever  we  may  think 
of  HAcer,  the  Spanish  Etymologists  will  grant,  that  their  familiar 
term  EcH^r,  "  To  cast,  to  throw,  to  dart,"  belongs  to  AGO,  &c. 
Its  original  idea,  amidst  all  its  various  senses,  is  that  of  '  Stirring 
'  up— Casting  up— or  Throwing  up,  as  the  Earth ; '  and  oftentimes 
the  idea  of  Agitation  or  Commotion  is  annexed  to  it.  In  such 
phrases  as  "  ECHAR  Tierra  a  alguna  cosa,  To  bury  an  affair 
"in  oblivion;"  literally  'To  throw  Earth  upon  any  thing,' 
we  are  brought  to  its  original  idea.  In  the  Spanish  AUTO,  we 
have  another  form  of  ACT,  Acrum,  &c. 

In  Scotch,  HASARTowr  means   "  A  gamester,  on&  who  plays 

"at 
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"at  games  of  Hazard"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it;  and  the 
two  preceding  articles  are  HASARD,  "An  old  dotard;"  and 
HASARD,  HASERT,  "Gray,  Hairy;"  of  which  latter  word  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson sees  "  no  probable  origin."  All  these  words  belong  to 
each  other,  and  denote  the  circumstance  or  object  which  Excites 
the  feelings,  or  Disturbs  and  Annoys  the  mind  with  emotions  of 
apprehension — Disgust,  &c. — the  Fretting  circumstance,  and  the 
Fretting  or  Fretful  Personage.  We  might  almost  use  the  word 
Crabbed  in  both  cases,  and  apply  it  at  once  to  the  HAZARDOUS 
or  Crabbed  state  of  circumstances,  as  we  sometimes  express  it, 
and  the  Crabbed  or  HAsart  old  man.  That  the  HAS  in  these 
terms  relates  to  the  metaphor,  from  which  I  suppose  this  race 
of  words  to  be  derived,  will  be  manifest  from  a  term  in  the  next 
column  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  HASH,  To  Slash.  In  the 
second  sense  it  is  used  for  "  To  abuse,  maltreat ;  as  to  HASH 
"  clothes,  to  abuse  them  by  carelessness ;  to  HASH  grain,  to 
"  injure  it  by  careless  reaping,"  as  Dr.  J.  explains  it.  He  explains 
HASH  by  "A  Sloven,  one  who  abuses  his  clothes;"  and  quotes 
the  following  lines  as  an  example  of  its  use. 

"  I  canna  ihole  the  clash 

"  Of  this  impertinent  aufd  HASH." 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  HASH,  as  applied  to  the  Man,  belongs 
to  the  metaphorical  application  of  HASH,  To  slash;  and  Auld 
HASH  means  the  same  as  RAsard,  the  old  Dotard  ;  and  thus  we 
perceive  how  we  have  brought  the  HAS  in  HAsar^  to  the  terms 
HASH  or  HACK,  according  to  my  Hypothesis. 

In  the  same  column  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  we  have 
HASH-Methram,  "In  a  state  of  disorder,  topsy  turvy ;  "HASKY, 
"  Rank,  &c.,  Coarse,  &c.,  Dirty,  &c."  HAS=lock,  "  A  term  de- 
"  scriptive  of  the  finest  wool  of  the  fleece,  being  the  lock  that 
"  grows  on  the  Hals  or  throat;" — HAssock,  "  A  Beesom.  It  is 
"  applied  to  any  thing  bushy ;  a  HASSock  of  hair,  a  great  quantity 

"of 
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"  of  it  on  the  head."  In  these  words  the  HAS  bears  the  same 
meaning,  as  being  only  another  form  of  HASH  ;  and  we  here 
see,  how  terms,  from  signifying  what  is  HASHING  or  HACKING 
to  the  touch  or  to  the  mind,  afterwards  denote  what  is  Dis- 
gusting—  Annoying  —  HARSH — HiRsz/fe — Rough,  and  then  what 
is  Bushy  in  general.  I  have  shewn,  that,  HARSH,  Hixsutus, 
belong  to  the  form  ARS,  to  the  HERSE,  the  Harrow,  for  the 
same  reason :  Hence  we  have  the  above  terms  in  Scotch  denoting 
the  Bushy  lock  of  Wool,  and  the  Bushy  Hair — the  Rough  Bushy 
Beesom,  &c.  In  English,  HASSOCK  is  used  for  the  Rough  Mat, 
on  which  we  kneel.  The  word  Mat,  under  the  Element  MT,  is 
derived  from  a  similar  idea,  the  Matted  object. 

In  the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  we  have 
<l  HASTdrd,  Irascible  ;  HAsrefd,  Confounded. — Fluttered, — Flur- 
ried; HAsrm/ — Early,  Soon  Ripe ;  HAT,  Was  Called  ;  HATCH, 
"  HOTCH,  To  Move  by  jerks;  HATCHEL,  To  shake  in  carrying; 
"  HAIT,  Hot;"  where,  in  all  these  terms,  however  different  in  sense 
they  may  be,  we  have  still  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  Ex- 
citement and  ^citation.  The  HASTard,  Irascible,  is  what  we 
call  HASTY;  and  H^srerd,  Soon  Ripe,  is  the  HASTY,  or  quick 
coming  production.  I  shall  shew,  that  HASTE  and  HOT  belong 
to  the  same  idea  of  Excitement;  and  with  respect  to  HAT,  'Was 
*  called/  belonging  to  Hight,  &c.,  which  appears  most  remote 
from  the  idea,  I  shall  shew,  that  this  sense  of  Calling  is  derived 
from  the  notion  of  Exciting  or  Stirring  up  a  person  to  action — 
'To  Call  upon  a  person — to  do  so  and  so.'  Dr.  Jamieson  justly 
refers  us,  under  HAT,  to  the  German  HEISS^W,  which  means  to 
"  Bid,  tell,  command ; "  and  in  Scotch,  HECHT  has  a  similar 
meaning,  "To  Call. — To  Command."  In  old  English,  HASTard 
is  used  to  express  the  most  violent  state  of  Hostile  Excitement 
or  Fury,  which  belongs  to  the  HASTY  Personage.  Skelton  pours 
his  execrations  against  the  Murderers  of  the  Earl  of  Northum- 

5  B  berland, 
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berland,  by  describing  them  as  "  Vilane  HASTARRDDIS  in  their 
"  furious  tene."  (Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  Vol.1,  p.  97.) 
The  Glossarist  explains  HASTARDDIS  thus ;  "  Perhaps  Hasty,  rash 
"fellows,  or  upstarts,  qu. ; "  where  lie  is  right  in  the  explanatory 
term  HASTY,  though  that  term  is  not  applied  with  us  in  so 
strong  a  manner. — Dr.  Jamieson,  in  the  same  opening  of  his 
Lexicon,  in  which  the  above  words  are  found,  gives  us  likewise 
HATE,  HAIT,  HAID.  Any  thing,  the  smallest  thing  that  can 
"  be  conceived.  Ne'er  a  Hate,  Nothing  at  all:  Neither  Ocht  nor 
"  Hate,  Neither  one  thing  nor  another."  We  might  imagine, 
from  seeing  the  term  HATE,  denoting  the  smallest  particle,  in 
this  place,  that  it  belonged  to  HASH,  and  meant  the  minute 
cuttings  of  any  thing;  yet  on  this  point  I  cannot  decide.  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson refers  Whit,  Nought,  to  the  same  source;  and  it  should 
seem,  as  if  Ought  and  Ocht  belonged  to  the  same  idea.  Yet  here 
considerable  difficulty  occurs. 

We  have  seen  the  Greek  Oamos,  (Oy^o;,  Sulcus  aratrofactus; — 
Linea  a  messoribus  facta,  quum  scilicet  manipulos  vel  demessa 
secundum  lineam  disponunt ; — Plantae  ordine  dispositae; — Series, 
Ordo,  Via,)  the  Furrow,  &c.,  and  the  phrase  Oomon  Aaein,  (Q?pov 
Ayttv.^)  On  the  precise  origin  of  this  term  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  OG.  may  belong  to  AGO,  (Ayu,  Duco,  Frango,)  OIGO,  (Oiyu, 
Asperio,)  &c,,  and  the  GM  might  belong  to  the  Element  GM,  to 
Chamai,  (X«/«.«<,  Humi,)  &c.  The  m  may  however  be  only  an 
organical  addition  to  the  G;  or  the  form  of  Ogmos,  (Oy^o?,)  might 
be  referred  to  Agma,  Agmos,  (Aypa,  Fragmentum,  Aypes,  Fractio,) 
derived  from  AGO,  (Ayu,  Frango,)  by  the  construction  of  the 
Language.  In  this  case,  OGMOS  would  mean  the  Breaking  up 
of  the  Furrow.  The  succeeding  words  to  Agma,  (Aypa.,)  in  my 
Greek  Vocabulary,  are  Agmeiones,  (Aypttoves,  Bubones,  seu  tu- 
mores  in  inguinibus,)  Agme,  (Aypy,  Focus,  Hes.  Calculus,)  Agmerost 
Quietus.)  The  Agme  may  mean  loose  Broken  Stones; 

and 
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and  the  Agmeiones,  the  Tumours,  or  Breakings  out,  as  we  express 
it.  The  Agmeros,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  unable  to  explain. — 
The  Greek  Ogmos,  (Oy^o?,)  may  afford  these  conjectures;  but 
they  are  such  as  will  not  admit  the  decision  of  our  opinion  on  its 
origin.  In  the  Latin  A.GMen  we  have  the  form  AGM,  with  the 
addition  of  the  n,  which  I  conceive  to  be  organical  *. 


*  As  the  following  observations  relate  to  Celtic  Literature,  I  shall  present  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Reader,  who  is  interested  in  the  enquiry,  under  the"  form  of  a  Note  ; 
that  the  general  argument  may  not  be  interrupted  by  the  minuteness  of  a  particular  dis- 
cussion. On  the  origin  of  the  Celtic  OGHAM,  the  mysterious  writing  of  the  Druids,  it 
is  not  easy  to  decide.  We  might  refer  it  perhaps  to  the  Greek  OGMOS,  (OWo;,)  that  is,  to 
a  word  under  the  form  AGM,  bearing  the  same  Elementary  meaning  of 'Regular  Furrows, 
or  Lines.  The  OGHAM  seems  to  denote  the  writing  formed  by  Lines,  both  as  referring 
to  the  principal  parallel  Lines,  or  Furrows,  which  served  as  guides,  and  to  the  Lines  or 
Strokes,  made  on  those  principal  Lines,  by  which  Strokes  the  letters  were  represented. 
Hence  perhaps  the  letters  received  the  names  of  Trees,  as  this  mode  of  writing  by 
certain  Lines  in  a  regular  order  might  well  remind  the  writers  of  a  Series  or  order  of 
Trees  planted  in  Lines,  Trenches,  or  Furrows.  Hence  OGMOS,  (Oy/w?,  Sulcus  aratro  factus, 
Plantie  ordine  dispositoe,)  at  once  signifies  Furrows — Lines,  and  Plants  disposed  in  order. 
To  make  this  resemblance  still  more  complete,  we  may  observe,  that  the  Druids  some- 
times actually  adopted  Sprigs  or  Twigs  of  Trees,  in  their  mysterious  writing.  (See 
Mr.  Davies'  Celtic  Researclies,  p.  269,  &c.  &c.)  The  OGHAM  consisted,  "  according  to 
"  O'Flaherty,  in  certain  Lines  and  marks,"  says  General  Vallancey,  "  and  their  situations 
"  and  positions,  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  one  principal  Line,  over  or  under  which  . 
"  they  are  placed,  or  through  which  they  are  drnwn."  (Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language, 
p.  41.)  The  Greek  Grafo,  (rjapw,)  and  the  Latin  Scribo,  mean  to  Grave  up  or  Scrape  the 
Ground  ;  and  Exaro,  we  know,  is  at  once  To  Plough  and  to  Write.  I  have  shewn  too,  that 
Write  means  to  Wroote  up  the  EARTH.  In  Hesychius,  UGGEMM,  (ryyr^of,  Et/Mafo, 
Oi  La*api»oi,)  is  given  as  the  Salaminian  word  for  a  Syllable,  which  may  belong  perhaps 
to  the  Druid  OGHAM. 

My  conjecture,  that  OGMW,  (Oyf*of,)  is  particularly  connected  with  Celtic  terms, 
will  receive  perhaps  considerable  force,  when  we  learn,  that  the  succeeding  word  to  this 
in  the  ordinary  Greek  Vocabularies  is  confessedly  of  Celtic  origin.  This  word  is 
OGMIOS,  (oypio.;,  Epith.  llerculis  ap.  Gallos,)  a  name  for  Hercules,  among  the  Gauls. 
This  term  contains  some  difficulties.  We  all  remember,  that  the  name  comes  to  us  from 
Lucian,  who  saw  in  Gaul,  as  he  informs  us,  a  representation  of  Hercules,  called 
OCM/OT,  painted  as  a  decrepid  old  man  ;  and  wondering  at  the  sight,  he  was  informed  by 
a  learned  Druid,  "that  Hercules  did  not  in  Gaul,  as  in  Greece,  betoken  Strength  of 
"  Body,  but  Force  of  Eloquence"  as  General  Vallancey  has  expressed  it.  (Grammar  of  the 
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Irish  Language,  p.  3.)  He  then  informs  us,  that  "Keisler,  in  Antiquit.  Celt,  derives  the 
"  name  Ogmius  from  the  Irish  word  Ogam,  Eloquence."  He  adds,  moreover,  "  that  the 
"Tartarian  Hercules  was  also  called  Onus.  (Hist,  des  Tartares.  Leyd.  1726.  p.  34.) 
"Hence  the  honourable  title  of  Oous-C&m  of  the  Tartars."  Bochart  derives  OGM/US 
from  a  Phoenician  term  signifying  a  Stranger,  'DJJ7  Agemi,  or,  as  he  otherwise  expresses  it, 
Agemion.  "  Barbaras  et  peregrinos  Arabes  ita  nominant.  Nempe  vel  ex  Phcenice 
"  Hercules,  vel  ex  Africa  aut  Gadibus  ad  Gallos  se  contulerat,  post  multos  labores  mari  et 
"  terra  exantlatos."  (Chanaaii,  lib.  i.  c.  42.)  He  imagines,  as  it  seems,  that  Hercuks  was 
painted  as  an  old  man,  from  being  thus  exhausted  by  his  Labours.  "  Atque  id  ipsum," 
as  he  adds,  "  Hcrculis  pictura  referebat."  The  Arabic  word,  to  which  Bochart  alludes, 

is,  I  imagine,  >-^r^l  Ac  EM,  which  Mr.  Richardson  explains  by  "A  Persian. — A  Bar- 
"  barian,  an  ideot,  fool,  rustick,  rough,  unpolished  man."  In  Celtic  too,  Oigimh  is 
a  Sojourner  or  Foreigner,  as  General  Vallancey  observes.  The  name  of  Hercules, 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  probably  be  taken  from  the  idea  of  the  Illustrious  Personage  ; 
which  was  no  doubt  applied  to  the  prowess  exhibited  by  this  Hero,  in  his  Labours  ;  and 
when  he  is  described  under  another  point  of  view,  the  representation  probably  arose  from 
some  confusion  in  similar  names,  which  were  terms  of  Honour  and  respect,  referring  to  dif- 
ferent qualities,  as  to  Valour — Age — Wisdom — Eloquence.  This,  I  imagine,  has  taken  place 
in  the  present  instance;  and  AGM,  which  might  denote  originally  the  Prince — Leader — 
Man  of  Valour,  &c.,  was  converted  into  the  Personage  Illustrious  for  Wisdom  or  Eloquence, — 
the  Sage,  &c. 

It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  arrange  with  precision  the  terms  which  contain 
this  equivocal  sense,  as  attached  to  the  form  AGM;  and  it  would  be  still  more  difficult 
to  decide  on  the  true  Element  to  which  these  words  are  attached.  I  am  surprised,  that 
Bochart,  in  seeking  an  Arabic  origin  for  the  name  of  Hercules  in  OGM/OJ  or  OGM, 
O<;AM,  did  not,  instead  of  Ajem,  adopt  the  most  familiar  word  in  the  Arabic  Language, 
under  a  similar  form,  A/.EEM,  wJaC  denoting  whatever  is  Great,  Illustrious,  or  Distin- 
guished. Mr.  Richardson  explains  this  word  by  "  Great,  Large. — High  in  quality  or 
"  dignity,  much  esteemed."  This  is  a  term  which  perpetually  occurs.  In  Greek,  a  Leader 
appears  under  the  form  *GM,  as  EGEO.M<M,  (Hy:of*a»,  Duco,  Dux  sum,  praco ; — Opinor, 
puto,  reor,)  EGEMO«<WJ,  (\\yij>.wja,  Sum  Dux,  Rego,)  EGEMOW,  (Uy.ft.ut,  Dux.)  The  EG 
in  these  words  represents  the  Radical  form,  and  belongs  to  AGO,  (Ay«,)  as  I  have  before 
observed,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  M.  Thus  EGF-OM^;',  (i-tycopat,  Duco,) 
To  Lead,  might  be  connected  with  OGMOX,  (Oy^ot,  Sulcus,)  just  as  Dux  is  derived  from 
Duco,  which  is  applied,  we  know,  to  the  Furroiv — Trench,  &c. — Dticere  Sulcum,Fossam,  &c. 
1  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  Duco  is  the  verb  belonging  to  Ditch,  Dike,  Tcikos, 
( r,,Xo,-,)  &c.  &c. 

In  the  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  preceding  that  where  Ocmios,  (Oyftio?,)  is  found, 
we  have  another  Phoenician  or  Celtic  term,  OGKA,  (Oyxa,  Onca,  Cognomen  Mmervz, 
Vox  Phoenicia,)  the  celebrated  name  for  Minerva.  General  Vallancey  derives  this  name 
from  Ogham,  the  Elements  of  letters.  (Gram,  of  the  Irish  Language,  p.  3.)  After  observing, 
that  "  Ogham  is  always  applied  to  the  Elements  of  letters,"  he  proceeds  in  the  following 
manner:  "Thus  Minerva  in  Egypt  was  called  OGGA,  as  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom. 

"  Euphorion, 
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"  Euphorion,  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  is  positive  on  this  head.  Oyxa,  «  A^a.  xa-ra. 
"  <J>oi»ixx?,  and  Hesychius  says  in  so  many  words,  Oyya,  Afl«»a  u  ®r&a.i;.  All  writers  of 
"  antiquity  do  attest,  that  the  most  ancient  name  of  Minerva  was  that  of  Ogga,  says  the 
"  learned  Abbe  Banier,  in  his  Mythology  of  the  Ancients  ;  and,  adds  the  same  Author, 
"  Selden,  Bochart,  and  Fourmont  seem  much  at  a  loss  about  the  derivation  of  this  word 
"  Ogga.  Minerva,  Pallas,  and  Athene,  among  the  Greeks,  were  but  one  and  the  same 
"  divinity  :  as  Pallas,  she  presided  over  War ;  the  Irish  Oighe  implies  a  Champion  : 
"  she  is  also  said  to  preside  over  spinning  and  weaving;  hence  the  Irish  word  OigJie  also 
"  means  a  loom.  This  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  attributes  of 
"  this  Deity  from  the  Celts;  a  practice  confirmed  by  Cornutus  the  Stoic." 

The  question  is  to  determine  what  idea  OGGA  originally  conveyed,  whether  that  of 
Wisdom — Valour — Spinning,  or  any  other  quality  which  she  was  supposed  to  possess. 
The  name  was  certainly  derived  from  some  one  idea;  though,  from  a  confusion  in  the 
meaning  of  similar  words,  the  Goddess,  who  originally  was  intended  to  preside  over 
one  certain  or  particular  quality  or  Art,  as  Learning — Weaving,  &c.,  might  be  afterwards 
supposed  to  preside  over  another,  as  War-,  and  the  equivoque  might  exist  in  these 
Celtic  terms.  The  Goddess  OGGA  might  be  afterwards  invested  with  the  office  of  the 
OIGHE,  or  Champion,  who  was  originally  intended  to  preside  over  the  OIGHE  or  Loom. 
When  the  Goddess  was  once  invested  with  these  different  offices,  her  various  names  would 
be  generally  derived  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  offices,  according  to  the  taste  of  her 
votaries.  Bochart  supposes  that  she  is  so  called,  as  being  the  Goddess  of  War,  from 
the  Syriac  PUN  -dggah,  as  he  represents  it,  "  Bellum  movere;"  and  he  thinks,  that  the  Gates 
at  Thebes,  Ogkaiai,  (Oyxaizi,  iriA<*i  ®r£u*,)  are  called  so  from  the  Goddess.  (Chanaan, 
lib.  i.  c.  16.)  The  names  of  the  Gates  I  consider  in  another  place. 

The  term  OCGA  may  certainly  connect  itself  with  terms  which  relate  to  Know- 
ledge— Wtoving,  and  War,  in  the  Celtic  Dialects  ;  and  they  are  all  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Excitement — Commotion  or  Aaitation.  That  terms  denoting  W~ar  should  be  de- 
rived from  this  source,  we  shall  readily  understand ;  and  we  shall  not  wonder,  that  the 
idea  of  Knowledge — Intelligence — or  Mind,  should  be  derived  from  the  Excitement  of 
Energy  and  Activity,  such  as  we  annex  to  Courage,  Spirit,  Sec.  The  very  term  Spirit 
relates  at  once,  we  know,  to  Excitement  of  Thought  and  of  Courage ;  and  we  shall  find, 
that  various  terms,  which  express  Mind,  often  present  the  same  union  of  ideas  :  We  know, 
that  Mind — Mensf  belongs  to  Menos,  (Mm;,  Animi  ardor,  Impetus,  quo  ad  aliquid  agen- 
dum, aut  sustinendum  ferimur ; — Animus,  prxsertim  Vis  Animi,  qux  Latinis  Mens.) 
The  same  union  of  ideas  occurs  in  ^ooi^a,  Cogitatio,  Animus ; — Animi  Impetus,  ©v/*o?, 
Animus,  seu  Impetus  Animi,  and  Animus,  "  The  Mind,  Courage,  Spirit,"  says  R.  Ains- 
worth.  Lhuyd  represents  the  Irish  terms  for  Sapientia  by  "  Agna, — Agnaidheas, — 
"  Eigsi."  Mr. Shaw,  in  his  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  explains  Eagnaidh  by  "Prudence, 
"wisdom," — Li  f;r,  by  "  Knowledge,  skill,  ingenuity,  understanding;"  and  the  pre- 
ceding term  is  UIGK,  "A  Web,  carded  wool  for  spinning."  We  here  see,  that  the 
terms  for  Si/7/  and  Weaving  are  connected.  In  Mr.  Shaw,  OJGE  is  a  Web;  and 
the  adjacent  terms  are  "  OIGE,  Young;  OIGH,  A  Virgin,  Maid;  OIG,  A  Charri- 
"  pion ; "  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Excitement,  as  belonging  to  Youth  and  Courage. 

Again, 
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Again,  in  Mr.  Shaw  we  have  AGNA,  EAGNA,  Wisdom,  prudence;  and  in  the 
preceding  column  I  find  AGH,  in  four  separate  articles,  denoting  "Good  fortune;" — 
"  An  ox,  bull,  or  cow;''  —  "Fear,  astonishment,  awe;"  -Aon,  "A  conflict, 
"battle;"  Acuaim,  "To  be  afraid  or  astonished;"  AGUach,  "Warlike,  brave;" 
and  Acaram,  "To  plead,  pursue,  dispute,  plea."  We  shall  have  little  doubt,  I 
think,  that  the  AG  in  all  these  words  has  the  same  radical  meaning.  In  the  sense 
of  Pursuing,  we  see  at  once  the  idea  of  Ac.erc,  To  Drive,  &c.  &c. ;  and  this  will  shew 
us  the  fundamental  notion  annexed  to  these  terms ;  namely,  that  of  Excitement — • 
Acitation,  &c.  &c.  I  have  before  suggested,  that  the  Ox  and  its  parallels  may  denote  the 
Driver— Pusher— Butter.  Again,  in  the  same  Lexicographer  we  have  "  EIGSI,  Art, 
"  science,  learning  ; " — "  EIGHI,  Science  ; "  and  in  the  same  column  we  have  "  EIG  r, 
"  A  Web."  We  see,  that  the  «  in  Acna  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  G ;  and 
according  to  the  Greek  form,  OITA,  Oyxr,  the  word  might  be  written  One  A  or  One  A; 
where  the  n  is  an  organical  addition,  preceding  the  G  or  C.  Though  I  must  leave  the 
Celtic  Scholars  to  decide  on  the  precise  intermediate  idea  by  which  these  Celtic  terms 
are  united  with  each  other ;  yet  I  persuade  myself,  that  I  have  given  the  general  and 
pervading  notion.  We  see,  that  UIGE  signifies  Carded  Wool,  as  well  as  a  Web;  and 
thus  the  terms  denoting  Weaving  might  be  derived  from  the  same  idea  of  Excitement,  in 
the  action  of  Scratching  or  Teasing  a  surface.  In  Irish,  among  the  various  forms  of  the 
words  belonging  to  each  other,  which  denote  Knowledge,  Mind,  &c.,  we  have  AIGIINE, 
AGNA,  EAGNAI,  AICNE,  AIGINE,  AITIINE,  &c.  We  cannot  avoid  noting  the  term 
AITHNU,  and  being  reminded  of  another  name,  belonging  to  OGGA,  the  term  ATHENA, 
(Afcjva,  Minerva.) 

That  I  have  given  a  just  conception  of  these  Celtic  terms,  AGNA,  EAGNAI,  as 
relating  to  the  idea  of  Excitement — Energy — Force  or  Activity  of  Mind,  will  be  unequivo- 
cally evident  from  the  parallel  Welsh  word  EGNI,  which  Mr.  Richards  explains  by 
"  Force  or  Endeavour  to  do  a  thing,  -vehement  endeavour,  an  effort,  strength,  vigour.'' 
In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary,  where  this  word  occurs,  we  have 
various  terms  under  the  same  letters,  EG,  which  relate  to  Excitement,  &c.,  as  EIG/CW, 
"The  Ocean;"  EiiEc^r,  "Swift,  speedy,  quickly,  forthwith" — EGR,  "Sour,  sharp, 
"  tart,  biting,  EAG  I.K,  Poinant;"  which  belongs  to  Acer,  Aigre,  (Lat.  and  Fr.)  EGOR/, 
To  Open,  belonging  to  Oico,  (Oiyu,)  which  means  to  Stir  up,  or  Break  up  the  Land. 
That  my  Hypothesis  is  right  respecting  the  sense  of  these  words,  and  the  spot,  from 
which  they  are  derived,  will  be  manifest  from  another  adjacent  term,  EGR,  "An  ACRE," 
which  decides  on  the  question.  We  see  in  EIG/OW,  and  its  parallels  Ocean,  &c.,  the 
organical  addition  of  the  n  to  the  G,  as  in  EIG«/;  though  in  this  case  a  vowel 
breathing  is  inserted  between  the  G  and  n.  In  the  Irish  word  corresponding  with  EIGNI, 
we  have  likewise  the  vowel  brqathing  between  the  G  and  the  «,•  and  it  is  applied  to 
the  more  Violent  action  of  Excitement.  This  word  is  EIGEAN,  EIGIN,  which  Mr.  Shaw 
explains  by  "  Force,  violence,  compulsion,  necessity,  a  rape,  need."  The  succeeding 
word  in  Mr.  Shaw  is  EIGE,  Web  ;  and  in  the  same  column  we  have  EIGHI,  Science, 
and  En; si,  Art,  science,  learning.  In  the  same  column  I  find  likewise  EIGHA,  A  File; 
where  we  see  unequivocally  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  or  Scratching  upon  a  surface,  with 
which.action  I  conceive  all  these  terms  of  Excitement  to  be  inseparably  connected.  The 

words 
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words  preceding  and  following  this  term  are  EiGcordam,  To  jar;  and  Eiafam,  A  cry, 
shout,  call ;  where  we  have  the  idea  of  the  Grating  cry  made  by  Grating  upon  a 
Surface,  from  which  notion,  according  to  my  Hypothesis,  the  terms  denoting  Noise 
have  been  derived.  The  word  preceding  AGNA,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  is  Achet, 
Old  wine  ;  where  we  have  the  sense  of  Ecr,  Sour,  sharp,  &c.  or  Acid ;  and  thus  we 
see,  that  Ac/iet  and  Acnai  belong  to  each  other,  just  as  AciJutn  and  Acumen  might  do. 
In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw,  we  have  AITHNE,  Knowledge,  and  AITII,  Quick, 
Sharp  :  where  we  have  the  same  union  of  ideas,  and  likewise  AITHE,  Keen;  ATHE, 
Revenge.  The  Reader  cannot  but  note,  how  the  Celtic  ATHE  agrees  in  sense  and 
form  with  the  Greek  ATE,  (A™,  Noxa,  &c.,  Ate,  Dea  hominibus  nocens.)  If  the 
Celtic  Scholar  will  examine  the  Irish  and  Galic  terms  under  the  form  AITH,  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Shaw,  he  will  find  the  idea  of  Excitement,  as  the  original  and  fundamental 
notion  in  all  the  various  senses  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  terms  for  Tenth,  as  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Excitement,  will  be  considered  in  a  future  page,  in  which  I  shall  recur  to 
my  observations  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  191.)  In  speaking  of  the  Goddess  OGOA, 
(Oy/*,)  we  ought  to  bring  into  our  account  that  OIG,  the  Champion,  is  connected  with 
OIGH,  'the  Young  Female — the  Virgin,  Maid;'  and  we  have  in  OGGA,  (Oyy«,)  the 
Martial  Maid. — Our  Romances,  we  know,  exhibit  likewise  -  their  Martial  Maids,  as 
Bradamentt,  &c. ;  and  this  union  of  Characters  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed,  as  in  the  case 
of  Minerva,  rather  to  the  operation  of  Language  than  of  Life. 


Terms 
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Terms  under  the  form  AC,  AD, 
AG,  &c.,  expressing  objects, 
which  Stir  up,  Excite — Velli- 
cate  the  Feelings;  such  as 
objects  of  Terror — Annoy- 
ance—  Disgust — Wonder,  &c. 
— or  Terms  expressing  Bodily 
Pain  or  Mental  Solicitude;  as 
connected  with  words  which 
signify  to  HACK  up — Cut  up, 
&c.  &c.,  quasi  Occando  Vel- 
licare,  &c.  &c. 

HACK,  HOUGH,  &c.  (Eng.)    To 

Cut  up. 
HAG— HAGGARD.   (Eng.)    The 

Scaring—  Hack  object. 
EGEAN,  EGETHE.  (Saxon,)  Oc- 

care,  Occa. 
EGE— EGESA— EGEsiaw,EGES//c, 

&c.  (Sax.)  Timor,  Horror,— 

Terrere,  Horribilis. 
EGEs=Gr/wa.   (Saxon,)     Larva, 

Venefica. 

HECATE.    The  Hag,  or  Witch. 
HOGA,  OGA,  UGGA.  (Sax.  Run.) 

Terror. 


Uo(y,  Uosome.  (Eng.) 
JEclian,  Ail.  (Eng.)  Dolere. 


Acast,  Acao,  Acazomai.  (Eng. 

Gr.)  Terrified,  To  be  alarmed 

or  amazed  at  any  thing. 
AGOS.  (Greek,)    The   Shocking 

Wickedness. 
AGIOS.    (Gr.)    The  astonishing 

Sanctity. 

AUGUSTUS.  (Lat.) 
AUGUST.  (Eng.) 

ATAO,  Azo,  &c.    (Greek,)    To 

Injure,  Hurt,  &c. 
HIT,  OTHEO.  (Eng.  Gr.) 
OisTros — OISTOS,  los,   EGCHOS, 

Ussos.  (Greek,)  The  Gad-fly, 

Dart,    &c.      What   Vellicates, 

Pierces,  &c. 

ACHE — ACH-OS.    (Eng.  Greek,) 

Pain,  &c. 
Oizus,  Onos,  ACHTHOS,  OIKTOS, 

Onos,  AGGHS,  &c.  (Greek,) 

Pain,  Grief,  &c. 


I  SHALL 
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X  SHALL  in  this  article  consider  a  race  of  words,  under  the  form 
AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.,  which  relate  to  objects  Exciting  our  feelings, 
such  as  objects  of  Terror — Annoyance — Disgust— Wonder,  See.,  and 
which  express  Bodily  Pain  or  Mental  Solicitude,  in  various  degrees 
and  in  various  manners  ;  all  which  words  are  attached,  as 
I  imagine,  to  the  metaphor  of  UACKtng  up  the  feelings,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  or  of  Stirring  up — Tearing  up — Cutting  up — Velli- 
eating — Agitating  or  Disturbing  the  feelings,  as  originally  derived 
from,  or  as  intimately  connected  with  terms,  which  relate  to  the 
action  of  Stirring  up  or  HACKing  up  the  Ground  by  Harrowing, 
Ploughing,  &c.  &c.  The  term  HARROW,  we  know,  in  such 
phrases  as  '  To  HARROW  up  the  Soul,"  is  a  strong  example  of 
this  metaphorical  application  ;  and  we  likewise  understand,  that 
the  metaphor  is  equally  appropriate  to  objects-  of  Wonder  and 
of  Fear, — "  It  HARROWS  me  with  Fear  and  Wonder."- — The  terms 
adjacent  to  HACK,  in  our  Alphabetical  Vocabularies,  are  HAG — 
HAGard,  and  HAGC^T;  and  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  us  to 
doubt,  that  all  these  words  belong  to  each  other.  N.  Bailey 
explains  HAG  by  "A  Witch;"— "To  HAG,  To  Torment,  to 
"  Harrass  with  Terror;" — "  llAGard,  That  has  a  fierce  or  wild 
"look;" — "  HAGard  HAWK,  a  wild  Hawk,  which  preyed  for 
"herself  before  she  was  taken;"  and  "H.AGGar,  Lean,  thin." 
Adjacent  to  these  terms  we  have  HAGGLE,  which  I  have  shewn  to 
belong  to  HACKLE — To  HACK,  and  HAGGCSS,  which  the  Etymo- 
logists understand  to  be  derived  from  HACK*W,  To  Cut  or  HACK. 
Let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  HARASS,  which  I  have  proved 
to  be  taken  from  the  HARROW,  HERSE,  &c. ;  where  we  have 
precisely  the  same  metaphor,  which  I  attribute  to  this  race  of 
words. 

Though  all  these  terms,  denoting  objects  of  Terror,  may   be 
derived  from   the  metaphor   of  Scratching — Tearing   to   pieces — 
ing — HARRowmg  in  an  active  sense ;  yet  I  seem  to  perceive 

5  c  in 
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in  these  words  the  passive  as  well  as  the  active  mode  of  applying 
this  metaphor.  The  HAG,  the  hideous  Witch,  and  the  HAGard 
face,  mean  the  horrid  object,  which  HACKS — HARROWS  or  Harasses 
a  person  with  terror;  but  it  seems  to  convey  at  the  same  time 
the  passive  sense,  as  denoting  the  object,  whose  face  is 
HACKED  —Scratched  —  Corrugated  or  Deformed,  with  frightful 
Furrows — Wrinkles.  In  short,  if  the  word  Harrow  had  been 
adopted,  as  the  '  Harrow-Face,'  or  '  Harrow-full  Face,'  we  should 
have  combined  at  once,  under  these  phrases,  the  idea  of  the 
Harrowing  or  Affrighting  countenance  in  general  ;  and  the 
Harrowed  Countenance  in  particular,  from  its  being  Harrowed  or 
Corrugated  with  hideous  furrows.  Hence  we  find  annexed  to 
the  idea  of  the  frightful  HAG  that  of  the  old  woman,  whose 
countenance  is  frightfully  Corrugated  or  deformed  with  Furrows 
or  the  Wrinkles  of  old  age : 

"  I  saw  a  Wrinkled  HAG  with  age  grown  double." 
and  again, 

"  But  on  us  both  did  HAGGISH  Age  steal  on." 

This,  we  know,  is  the  received  idea,  connected  with  the  Witch  or 

HAG. — We  use  the  word  Scare,  in  English,  for  to  Affright;  which, 

we  know,  belongs  to  the  Scar,  the  Cut,  or  Scratch.     Now  HAG 

and  these  terms,  which  I  shall  here  produce,  denoting  objects  of 

Terror,   bear,  as  I  imagine,  the  same  relation  to  HACK,  To  Cut, 

as  Scare  does  to  Scar,  the  Cut  or  Scratch.     The  English  HAGGAR 

is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  German  HAGER — HAGER&?/£, 

which  my  Lexicographer  explains  by  Scragginess.      I  shall  shew, 

that  the  word  Scraggy  belongs  to  Scratch.     Under  HAG,  Skinner 

and  Junius  produce    the    parallel    terms    Hegtys,  Hagesse,  (Sax.) 

Ueckse,   (Belg.)      Hexe,  (Germ.)     Hechizera,  (Span.)   which  have 

been  referred  to  Hecate,  to  Saga,  to  A>^;,  Scelesta,  and  to  Hagger. 

Lye  produces,  under  HAGG,  the  Welsh  Hagr,  Deformis,  turpis; 

and  he  informs  us,  that  the  Belgic  Heckse  is  written  as  if  it  came 

from 
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from  Hecken,  "  Mordere,  venenatorum  animalium  et  noxiarum 
"  bestiarum  instar  mordicus  appetere  ac  inutilare;"  where  we 
see  another  form  of  HACK.  The  Saxon  Hcegesse  has  been  derived 
by  Somner,  as  Skinner  observes,  from  another  Saxon  word, 
Egeslic,  Terribilis. 

It  is  curious,  that  Skinner  explains  HAG  by  Strix,  in  which 
Latin  word  we  have  the  frightful  object,  drawn  from  the  very 
metaphor  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis,  that  of  the  Furrow,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  surface  HACKED  or  Cut  into  Lines  or  Furrows, 
whatever  be  the  precise  idea  to  which  it  belongs.  Strix  signifies, 
as  Robert  Ainsworth  explains  it,  "  A  channel,  furrow,  hollow 
"gutter,  or  strake,  in  rabating  of  pillars; — A  Screech  owl,  an 
"  unlucky  kind  of  Bird,  (a  2r^|,) — A  Hag,  Fairy,  goblin."  We 
perceive  here,  that  the  Latin  STRIX,  STRIGW,  muat  be  referred  to 
our  word  Strake,  Streak,  and  to  Strike,  Stroke,  &c.  The  Latin 
Strix  belongs,  as  all  acknowledge,  to  Strigo,  for  Stringo,  "To 
'  grasp  or  hold  fast; — To  press  upon; — To  thin  the  boughs  of 
"  trees,  to  lop  or  cut; — To  touch  lightly,  brush  or  graze  upon." 
Let  us  here  observe,  how  different  Elements,  denoting  the  same 
objects,  afford  the  same  metaphor  :  I  shall  shew,  that  HUG,  and 
a  race  of  words,  which  are  attached  to  our  Element,  signifying 
"  To  grasp,  or  Hold  fast,"  belong  to  HACK — Occo,  &c.,  and  are 
derived  from  the  idea  of  Vellicating — Tearing  up  or  Scratching  up — 
Plucking,  Pulling,  Snatching  or  Catching  up  the  Ground,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  in  Channels,  Furrows,  &c.,  as  Carpo,  belonging  to 
Capio,  under  the  Element  CP,  signifies  at  once  'To  Vellicate 
1  a  surface,'  and  '  To  Pluck — Pull — To  Seize,'  &c.  We  perceive, 
that  Stringo  in  the  same  manner  signifies  «  To  grasp  or  Hold 
"  fast,  or  HUG  ;  "  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  "  Furrow — Channel," 
£c.,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  surface  Fellicated  or  HACKED  into 
Furrows.  We  see,  moreover,  that  Stringo  signifies  '  To  lop  or 
e  cut ; '  that  is,  '  To  HACK.'  Let  us  again  observe,  that  Stringo 

means 
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means  likewise  "To  touch  lightly,  brush  or  graze  upon;"  that 
is,  to  Scratch  lightly  over  a  surface;  and  that  Carpo  has  the  same 
sense,  '  Carpere  viam,'  &c.  Strix,  in  the  sense  of  the  Screech 
Owl  and  the  Goblin,  is  probably  derived  from  the  idea  of  Grasping 
or  Seizing. — Let  us  mark,  that  Screech  is  derived  from  the  noise 
made  by  Scratching. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  EKATE,  (Exan?,)  HECATE,  should  be 
referred  probably  to  the  Saxon  Hegtys,  and  Hagesse.  Lye  ex- 
plains the  latter  word  by  "  Larva,  lamina,  furia,  HECATE,  Parca, 
"  Eumenides,  Pythonissa."  If  this  derivation  should  be  true,  we 
see,  that  HECATE  is  brought  back  to  her  true  situation,  when  she 
is  placed  by  the  great  Bard  in  the  Dialects  of  the  Teutonic, 
among  those  "  Secret,  black,  and  midnight  HAGS,"  who  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  mankind.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how 
words  retain  their  original  idea.  We  perceive,  according  to  the 
derivation  which  I  have  given  of  the  term  HECATE,  how,  in  the 
original  and  material  sense  of  HouGning  or  HACKing  up  the 
Ground,  she  is  the  Goddess  of  Earth;  and  how,  in  the  metapho- 
rical sense,  .she  becomes  a  deformed  HAG — with  the  idea  of  every 
thing  Hideous  annexed  to  her  character,  the  Inhabitant  of  the 
lower  regions,  and  presiding  over  the  dark  and  horrid  mysteries 
of  Magical  Incantations  *. 


*  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  she  assumes  the  name  of  HECATE,  as  the 
Power  of  Hell  : — She  is  Goddess  of  Magic  and  Inchantments — and  she  is  represented 
under  a  frightful  form  with  three  heads.  The  arch  Mystic  has  described  her  in  the 
following  manner : 

Tf lo-jixspaXof,  »J(l»  oAoov  "'{<*(,  otm  oy.r^oi, 

T«{ra{o7r«K  EKATH.  (Orph.  Argonaut.  \.  974,  &C.) 

Heyne  and  others  read  ^?cn<*pn;,  for  the  sake  of  the  Metre.  In  the  Magic  of  Orpheus 
we  have  the  burning  Caldron  or  Pit;  and  Horrid  forms,  the  attendants  of  HECATE,  rise 
out  of  Aclieron  through  the  flames. 

Kot  i£  AiJaw,  iua  ^oyo;  vyiffarcu 
i,  Gtyt@nTii$ai,  awijMi;,  u-fayo^xriK. 

The 
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I,  a  species  of  Hawk,  is  justly  referred  to  the  French 
Hagard,  which  Skinner  explains  by  "  Ferus,  Contumax,  Agres- 
"tis;"  and  he  adds,  "  Alludit  Gr.  Ayfcj."  But  he  rather  sup- 
poses, that  it  is  quasi  "Fagard,  a  Vagando"  which  is  the  idea  of 
Menage ;  or  that  it  is  derived  from  H<zg,  the  Hedge,  "  quia  sc. 
"  non  domi  sed  foris  sc.  in  sepibus  agitat."  Huet  derives  it  from 
the  idea  of  an  Inclosure — from  Hag,  Hague,  "  pour  signifier  un 
ct  homme  de  la  Hague,  ou  un  homme  que  la  fortresse  dans  laquelle 
"  il  se  trouve  rend  fier  et  hardi."  My  Lexicographer  explains 
the  French  Hagard  by  "Wild,  untamed,  fierce. — Rugged,  wildly 
"  disordered.  HAG  in  this  word  means  the  same  as  HAG  does 
in  its  simple  state.  Ard  denotes  Nature,  as  in  '  Drunk-drd,'  &c. 
From  the  idea  of  Fierce,  Terrible,  HAGARD,  as  applied  to  the 
Hawk,  means  Wild  or  Savage  in  general. — In  Shakspeare,  as  we 
remember,  HAGGARD,  the  wild  Hawk,  is  referred  to  a  loose,  Wild, 
wanton  Woman. 

"  If  I  do  prove  her  HAGGARD, 
"  Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
"  I  'cl  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind, 
"  To  prey  at  fortune."  (Othello,  Act  III.  S.  3.) 

"A  HAGGARD 


The  Magic  of  Orpheus  may  be  considered  as  Druidical ;  and  in  the  Pit  which  he  digs  for 
the  burning  of  his  Magical  Ingredients,  (BOOPON  -r^trro^oi  oju|a — K«>=TO  J'aunxo.  BO0POZ,) 
we  have  the  Mystic  Caldron  of  the  Celtic  Ked  or  Cerid-Wen,  and  the  Pit  of  Acheron 
with  the  flaming  Caldron  of  the  Teutonic  Bard.  If  the  relation  of  the  name  HECATE 
to  the  Teutonic  terms,  which  I  have  above  produced,  had  not  been  so  direct,  I  should 
have  conceived,  that  the  CAT,  in  Hecate,  was  the  KED  of  the  Celts.  I  must  observe, 
however,  that  in  general  the  terms,  which  in  Grecian  and  Latin  Mythology  relate  to 
Ceres,  Proserpine,  &c.,  must  be  referred  to  a  Celtic  origin.  In  the  CERID  we  have  the 
CEKES  of  the  Latins;  and  P*.oser=Fisa,  PERS*=PHON*,  is  the  Celtic  PRID-WEN, 
"  The  Lady  of  Beauty — The  Lady  of  the  World,"  as  Mr.  Davies  explains  it.  Whether 
this  be  the  exact  interpretation  must  be  considered  on  another  occasion  ;  yet  such  is  the 
relation  of  these  personages  to  each  other.  The  Wen  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the 
Celtic  terms  for  a  '  Woman,'  Byn,  Bean,  &c.  &c.,  from  which  the  Latin  Venus  is  derived, 
&c.  &c.  In  Druidical  Mythology,  the  term  BUN,  the  Maid  or  Female,  is  applied  alone 
to  Proser=Pi'Ne;  and  hence  the  Greeks,  by  translation,  have  adopted  their  title  of  Kore, 
(Ko»r,  Puella,  Proserpina,)  as  others  have  seen.  (Davies  on  the  Druids,  p.  445.) 
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"  A  HAGGARD  Hawk,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  a  wild  hawk, 
ct  a  hawk  unreclaimed,  or  irreclaimable;"  and  Mr.  Steevens  adds, 
"  It  is  difficult  to  be  reclaimed,  but  not  irreclaimable."  This  Com- 
mentator likewise  notes  its  general  sense  of  Wild,  as  applied  to 
a  wanton  woman.  HAGGAR,  we  have  seen,  has  been  interpreted 
"Lean,  Thin;"  which  means  the  HAG,  the  HACKED  appearance. 
Strigosus,  "  Lean,  lank,  Scraggy,  thin,"  &c.,  has  precisely,  we 
see,  the  same  meaning  from  the  same  metaphor.  Let  us  mark 
the  explanatory  word  Scraggy,  which  belongs  to  Scratch,  from 
the. same  idea.  The  Etymologists  have  given  us  a  notable  reason 
for  this  sense  of  Strigosus,  "  A  Strigando. — quippe  bos,  qui  in 
"  arando  strigat,  id  est,  prae  made  interquiescit." 

We  shall   now  understand  the  origin  of  the  Greek  ISCHHOS, 
(l<rfci/off,  Macer,)  which   should  have  been  explained   by  Strigosus, 
how  it  connects  itself  with    lcnnos,  (l^vo?,   Vestigium,  i.e.    ima 
pars  pedis, — Vestigium,  i.  e.  Signum,  quod  pes  solo,  vel  alii  rei 
molli   imprimit,)  the  Mark,   Trace,   or  Scratch  upon  the  Ground; 
where    we   are  directly   brought   to    the    Spot,  supposed   in  my 
Hypothesis.     I   might    here    produce   the    Greek    AKTIN,    (A*™, 
Radius  solis,)  which  perhaps  belongs  to  the  form  of  these  words, 
and    means    nothing    but    the    Trace — Line — Mark — Scratch,   &c. 
The  explanatory  term  Radius  has  the  same  metaphorical  meaning, 
belonging  to  Rado,  "  To  Scrape,  or  Scratch  up,"  &c.     In  ACHNA, 
(AXVU,  pluma,   Acus,   Sordes,  Tenuissima    et    minima  pars    rei,) 
we  have  a  similar  form  to  ICHNOS,  (l%fc?,)  &c. ;    where  we  are  at 
once  brought  to  the  little  Gritty  Dirt  of  the  Ground,  or  to  Dirt, 
as  in  a  Scratched  State.      I  shew,  that  ACHO.J,  (A%of,  Mceror,)  be- 
longs to  the  metaphorical   idea  annexed  to   this  race  of  words  ; 
and  thus  these  terms,  A.CHHOS  and  ACHOS,  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other,  as  Grit  bears  to  Grate.     Again,  we  have  another 
form,  AcHwnm,  (A^ov,  Palea,  acus,  festuca,)  for  this  Gritty  stuff 
or  Dirt,  as  in  a  Scratched  state ;    and  let  us  mark  the  explanatory 

word 
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Word    ACMS,  attached   to  Acwo,  which    we  shall   all  allow    may 
belong  to  Occo. 

I  have  before  produced  a  term  in  the  same  column  of  my 
Greek  Vocabulary,  Acnor,  (A%wj,  Manans  capitis  ulcus,  sordes, 
capitis,)  which  relates  to  the  Foul  Ulcer,  as  belonging  to  the  idea  of 
the  Scarred  Surface.  Hence  we  have  the  appropriate  term  Scar  for 
a  Wound  ;  and  we  know  likewise,  as  I  have  observed,  that  Elkos, 
'(EAxo?,)  from  which  Ulcus  is  derived,  belongs  to  Aulax,  (AoX«|,) 
hi=Ulcus,  s-Ulcus,  the  Furrow.  The  Greek  IcHor,  (l%^,  Sanies,) 
is  only  another  form  of  Acnor,  (A%w^. )  I  have  shewn,  that 
ITCH — OWCH,  belong  to  a  similar  idea  of  the  Scratched — Fretted. 
surface.  We  now  see  how  the  adjacent  words  Icuor,  (!%«£>, 
Sanies,)  and  Icnnos,  (l^o?,)  are  attached  to  each  other,  as  they 
both  signify  the  'Locus  quasi  Sulcatus,' — the  former  denoting  the 
Ulcus,  or  '  Caro  vulnere  Sulcata ; '  and  the  other  '  Terra  pede 
'  Sulcata.'  The  common  Dictionaries  supply  us  with  this  ordinary 
metaphor.  Under  Sulco,  R.  Ainsvvorth  produces  the  phrase 
Pedibus  Sulcare  pruinas ;  and  the  next  example  relates  to  the 
Furrowed  Skin,  though  with  another  species  of  effect,  "  Cutem 
"  rugis  Sulcare"  I  cannot  forbear  noting  a  sense  of  Sulcus, 
when  it  signifies  "  A  Stream  of  light,"  according  to  the  explana- 
tion of  R.  Ainsworth.  This  confirms  my  idea  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  AKT/W,  (A*™,)  or  at  least  it  shews,  that  my 
derivation  is  founded  on  true  principles.  If,  instead  of  a  "Stream 
"  of  Light,"  our  Lexicographer  had  used  a  Streak  or  Ray  of 
Light,  he  would  have  preserved  the  right  metaphor.  In  the  same 
column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  Isknos,  (lo-^vof,)  is,  I  find 
Ischus,  (l<r%v?,  Robur,)  which  would  lead  us  to  consider,  whether 
the  sense  of  Strength  be  not  derived  from  the  idea  of  Excitement, 
rather  than  from  'that  of  Stability,  as  I  have  conjectured  in  a 
former  page.  I  have  expressed  the  same  doubts  with  respect  to 
Is,  (l?,  Fibra,)  and  u=Is.  In  the  same  column  we  have  ISKO,  (l<r%«, 

Habeo,) 
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Habeo,)  &c.,  which  would  likewise  lead  us  to  consider,  whether 
this  term  be  not  derived  from  the  idea  of  Scratching  up — Catching 
or  Snatching  up,  just  as  Capio  belongs  to  Carpo.  The  term  ISKO, 
(itrxu,)  however,  is  another  form  of  ECHO,  (E%w,)  which  would 
moreover  suggest  to  us,  that  this  term  was  derived  from  the  same 
notion. 

That  HAG,  as  an  object  of  Terror,  belongs  to  the  metaphor 
of  HACK — Harrow,  &c.,  the  Harrowly  object,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  will  be  evident  by  considering  the  word  EGES/ZC,  Terribilis, 
produced  by  Skinner,  which  is  literally  Harrowly.  The  Lie  is 
the  Saxon  particle,  from  which  our  word  Like  and  Ly  are  taken, 
in  the  formation  of  Adjectives ;  and  EGES  belongs  to  the  OCCA, 
or  Harrow.  If  I  can  prove  this,  it  will  be  impossible,  I  imagine, 
to  doubt  the  train  of  reasoning  above  unfolded.  In  the  same  co- 
lumn of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  Ecean,  Occare,  occurs,  and 
likewise  EGETHE,  Harpica,  rastrum,  OCCA,  we  have  EGE,  Timor, — 
Formido,  Horror;  EGESA,  Horror,  Terror;  EcEs/ara,  Terrere; 
which  become  EGSA,  Ecsran,  EGES//C,  the  word  in  Skinner,  or 
EGES//'ca,  Horribilis,  Terribilis;  EGE-/H//,  or  EGES/W//,  Timore 
plenus,  terrore  plenus,  terribilis,  metuendus  ;  and  what  is  still 
more  decisive,  another  word  belonging  to  these,  which  actually 
signifies  a  HAG,  Eots-grima,  Larva,  venefica.  We  perceive 
EcE-full  or  EGES/M//,  which  is  precisely  the  compound,  which  I 
have  supposed  by  way  of  illustration,  HARROW-/M//.  Let  us 
mark  the  explanatory  word  Terror,  which  belongs  to  Tero  and 
Terra,  for  a  similar  reason.  In  the  same  column  we  have  Ec/a, 
Arista, — Carduus,  festuca-,  the  first  part  of  which — the  EG,  belongs 
probably  to  Eoean,  Occare,  under  the  idea  of  the  Scratching  or 
Pricking  object.  Let  us  mark  the  Latin  ARISTA,  which  belongs 
either  to  the  Elementary  form  AR,  or  ARS,  for  the  same  reason. 
I  have  already  produced  (p.  682-3,)  tne  various  forms  for  the  Arista, 
as  Ear,  Ahr,  Ahaa,  Ader,  Achir,  &c.  &c.  In  the  column  of  Lye's 

Dictionary, 
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Dictionary,  succeeding  that  from  which  I  have  produced  the  above 

terms,  we  have  Eher,  Ear  of  Corn,  Spica.     In  the  same  column 

where  Eher  appears,  we  have  EGTHA,  Hircipes  et  Tribula,  where 

we  see  the  form  AG.     The  succeeding  article  is  EGTHE,  EGTHERE, 

where  Lye  refers  us  to  Egethe,  Egethere;  the  former  of  which  he 

explains,  as  we  have  seen,  by  "  Harpica,  rastrum,  OCCA;"  and  the 

latter  by  Occator.     In  Hebrew,  IBK  ATD,  signifies  "A  Bramble, 

"  or  thorn   with   large   and  strong  prickles,"    as   Mr.  Parkhurst 

explains  it. 

In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Dictionary,  where  the  Saxon  JEgtha 
is,  we  have  "Ec — Stream,  Diluvium, Torrens,  aquaruminundatio;" 
which   means  the  Stream  that   HARROWS — Tears  up  or  Sweeps 
away  all  before  it.     We  have  likewise  Egor,JEquor,  which  denotes 
likewise  the  Sweeping  violent  body  of  Water.     I  shall  shew,  that 
AQUA  is  attached  to  this  race  .of  words  under  the  idea  of  violent 
Agitation — Commotion,  &c. — The  verb  belonging  to  JEoLa,  Arista, 
appears    likewise   in    this    column,    EcL/an,   EoLan,  which   Lye 
explains    by  "Ail.   Dolore  me.     Me  EGLETH  szvithe,  Taedet  me 
"  valde,  segre  me  habet — Him  EGLDE,  vel  EGLEDE,  Nocuit  ei. — 
«'  Gif  men  innan  wynnas    EGLIAN,    Si   hominibus  intus   vermes 
"  molesti   sint."     We   here   perceive,   that    in  Lye's    conception, 
Ail  is  quasi  AGIL.  and  belongs  to  the  race  of  words  before  us. 
Junius  produces,  under  Ail,  this  Saxon  word;  and  he  reminds  us 
of  the  Gothic  word  AGLO,  "  Afflictiones,  AGLU   ist,  Difficile  est. 
"  AoLuba,  Difficulter."     He  reminds  us  moreover  of  the  Greek 
A.GLuesthai,    AyXverQai,     which     in    Hesychius    is    explained    by 
E\a7TTt<r9eii.     The  adjacent  words  to  these  Gothic  terms,  in  Lye's 
Dictionary,  are    the   Gothic    "  AoLaitei,  Impudicitia,  protervia;" 
and  the  Saxon  "  A.GLOC,  Miseria,  Dolor,"  &c.    In  the  same  column 
with  these  latter  words   we  find   the  Gothic  AGIS,  Timor;    and 
Acjan,  Timere.     Hence  it  is,  that  we  have  the  Irish  EAGLCW, 
«  To  fear,  frighten,  deter  ;  "    and  the  Greek  ASKALLO,  (Aa-x«Mitat 

5  D  Doleo, 
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Doleo,  Mcereo,  tristor;  indignor,  segre  fero.)  Under  the  same 
form  we  have  the  Welsh  AGAL^W,  the  Whetstone;  where  we 
see  what  belongs  to  the  material  action,  from  which  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  these  words  is  derived.  My  Lexicographer  explains 
AoAien  by  "  Maen  HOGI,"  which  literally  means  the  Wliet-stone ; 
where,  in  HOGI,  "  To  Whet  or  Sharpen,"  &c.,  belonging  to 
Ac«o,  &c.  &c.,  we  see  the  simpler  state  HACK.  As  the  term 
AIL,  Dolor,  belongs  to  the  form  JEGLian,  so  Hail  is  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  same  form,  to  Hagol,  Hagel,  &c.  &c.  I  have 
shewn,  that  HAGEL,  HAIL,  is  attached  to  HAGGLE,  HACK,  &c., 
as  denoting  '  The  Cutting  storm,'  as  we  express  it.  To  Hail  must 
be  referred  our  Surnames  Hale,  Hales,  &c.  &c.,  just  as  the  names, 
Snow,  Winter,  Frost,  &c.  are  derived  from  Elementary  accidents. 

Again,  in  Saxon,  Hoca  signifies  Terror,  metus,  cura,  that  which 
HOUGHS  up — Agitates — Excites  or  Disturbs  the  mind.    Hence  HOGA 
means,  as  Lye  explains  it,  "Prudens,  Sollicitus;"  and  Hocian,  which 
I   have  before    produced,  means   "Sollicitus    esse,  curam   gerere, 
"  studere,  meditari— Sapere — Sentire—Spernere. — Gemere ; "  where 
in  these  various  senses  we  see  the  original  idea  of  Hovelling  up, 
Exciting,   Disturbing,  either  as  applied  to  a  person's  own  mind, 
or  to  that  of  others.     The  word  Sollicito  is  well  chosen  to  express 
the  sense  of  this  Saxon  term,  as  it  is  precisely  the  same  metaphor, 
from  which  I  have  supposed  Hooan  to  be  derived.     It  is  acknow- 
ledged, that    the    first   sense    of  Solicito  is    "To    stir   or   dig  up; 
"  properly  the  Ground,"  as  Robert  Ainsvvorth  explains  it,  "  Solum 
"  Citare."     Hence,  in  the  second   sense,   we  have  "  To  disquiet, 
"  to  busy,  to  trouble,  to  disturb,  to  make  Solicitous;"   and  Solicitus 
means,   in  one  sense,  "  Careful,   thoughtful,"  &c.     We   perceive, 
that  if  Hooian  had  been  explained  only  by  "  Curam  gerere,  Studere, 
"  Meditari,"  without  the  term  Sollicitus;  and  if  no  other  clue  had 
been  presented  to  us  for  the  discovery  of  the  original  idea ;  how  vain 
and  illusive  all  our  conjectures  would  have  proved.     I  cannot  help 

adding, 
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adding,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary, 
the  terms  directly  adjacent  to  Uocian  are  the  Saxon  HOH,  "  Calx, — 
"  HOUGH,"  and  the  Gothic  HOHA,  "  Aratrum,  Inde  forsan," 
says  Lye,  "  nostra  an  HOUGH,  OCCA  minor."  The  term  in  old 
English,  HOKER,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  must  be  referred  to 
this  metaphor,  either  in  an  active  or  passive  sense,  Solicitans  or 
Solicitus.  Junius  observes  on  the  word,  *'  Chaucero  est  Morosus, 
"  contumax;  protervus,  Peevish,  Froward.  Item  Hokerly,  Morose, 
"  contumaciter,  proterve,  Peevishly,  Froivardly. 

"  She  was  as  full  of  Huker  and  besmare." 

Between  the  Saxon  terms  above  produced,  EIGE,  Terror,  and 
EITHE,  Traha,  we  have  the  Gothic  EISARNU,  Ferrum,  and  the 
Saxon  "  Eisega  Stefn,  Ferrea  Vox."  Whether  we  consider  the 
form  of  IROH  to  be  that  of  Iso«,.or  whether  we  consider  the  terms 
under  the  forms  AR  and  AS,  as  denoting  this  metal,  to  be  separate 
radicals ;  still  these  terms  are  to  be  referred  to  a  race  of  words 
which  relate  to  the  train  of  ideas  here  unfolded,  whatever  may 
be  the  precise  notion  by  which  they  are  connected.  IRON  might 
mean  the  Hard  —  Harsh — operating  metal,  Harrowing  up  the 
Feeling.  We  know,  that  in  the  metaphorical  use  of  words,  de- 
noting the  Metal  of  Iron,  this  idea  prevails;  and  from  such  an 
idea  might  the  words  themselves  have  been  originally  derived. 
In  the  example  before  us,  we  see  EISEGA  Stefn,  Ferrea  Vox;  and 
in  our  own  Language,  we  have  'The  Irqn-hand  of  Power' — 
'  To  rule  with  a  rod  of  Iron,'  &c.  &c.  This  is  a  favourite  meta- 
phor with  the  Hebrews:  "Thou  shalt  bruise  them  with  a  rod  of 
"  Iron. — Whose  feet  they  hurt  in  the  stocks  :  the  Iron  entered 
"  into  his  soul,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  Robert  Ainsworth  explains  Ferreus, 
"Of  Iron;— Met.  Hard,  stout.  Unkind,  cruel."  Ferrum  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  Ferus ;  and  thus  Ison  might  be  referred  to  the  train 
of  ideas  annexed  to  Eithe,  Egethe.  The  parallel  terms  to  IRON, 
as  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  are  to  be  found  in  various 

Languages, 
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Languages,  as  Iren,  hen,  Erene,(Sax^  7^rn,(Dan.)  Risen,  (Germ.) 
User,  (Belg.)  Eisarns,  (Goth.)  larn,  (Run.)  Haiarn,  (Welsh,)  the 
Spanish  Hierro,  and  the  Latin  Ferrum,  &c.  &c.  We  cannot  but 
note,  how  the  /I-!ERRO  seems  to  connect  IROW  and  /=ERRWW;  and 
Wachter  has  produced,  as  a  kindred  term  to  these  words,  the 
Latin  &s,  KRIS.  If  all  these  terms  belong  to  each  other,  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  think,  that  they  denote  the  Metal,  or  that 
which  is  Routed  up,  or  HARROW^  up  from  the  Earth,  '  Quod 
'  e  terra  Enuitur,  vel  Occatur,  si  ita  dicam ; '  and  the  parallel 
Celtic  terms  seem  to  favour  this  idea.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Irish 
Dictionary,  the  preceding  term  to  IARRUWW,  Iron,  is  lARR^m,  "To 
"  ask,  seek  after;"  and  I  ought  to  add,  that  in  Wachter's  Glos- 
sary the  preceding  term  to  Risen,  Ferrum,  is  Eiscnen,  or 
HEISCH^W,  Petere.  I  have  had  perpetual  occasion  to  observe,  that 
terms  for  Asking,  Seeking,  &c.  are  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Routing  up  or  into  Dirt,  as  'Solicito,  Scrutor.  The  very  term  ASK 
belongs  to  Eiscfien.  The  preceding  word  to  Eiscnen,  in  Wachter, 
is  EISCH,  Turpis,  Fcediis;  which  he  justly  refers  to  AISCHOS, 
(A«r^o?,)  where  we  have  the  Dirt  itself.  If  such  should  be  the  idea 
of  the  IR  in  IRO«,  we  shall  see  how  this  brings  us  to  ORE,  Metal, 
and  the  AUR  and  AR,  of  AURWW  and  Aftgentum,  in  Celtic  OR, 
Aixgad,  &c.  The  consideration  of  the  Element  AR  will  more 
fully  unfold  this  matter. 

The  preceding  term  in  my  German  Vocabulary  to  Eisen,  &c. 

is  Eis,  glacies,  or  ICE.  The  terms  Eis,  ICE,  &c.  seem  to  denote  the 

Substance  which  HACKS  or  Cuts  by  its  Piercing — Cutting  property 

of  Cold,— what  Harfoivs    up  or  Thrills  with  Cold—"  Through 

•c  Thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ICE."     The  Etymologists  have 

produced   the   parallel   terms  to  ICE  in  other  Languages,  as   the 

Saxon    7j,  ha,  the  Belgic  EySe,  Eys,  the   Danish   Us,  the  German 

Runic  lisk,  &c.  &c.     I  cannot  conjecture  another  source, 

ch  ICE,  &c.  can  be  derived,  except  the  name  of  Water, 

which 
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which  appears  attached  to  our  Radical,  under  the  forms  A$ua, 
ISK,  &c.,  as  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  page.  Yet  I  seem  to  per- 
ceive, that  when  ICE  is  recorded  by  our  Northern  writers,  the 
idea  of  Horror  is  commonly  annexed  to  it.  Skinner  derives  ICE 
from  E;<L,  A<g«?>7?,  "  quia  sc.  est  perspicua ; "  and  Wachter  con- 
jectures, that  it  may  belong  to  l/rog,  ^qualis. 

The  English  terms  UGLY,  and  the  Scotch  Uosumnes,  Horror, 
are  justly  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to  the  race  of  words  de- 
noting Terror,  before  exhibited,  who  produce  under  these  terms 
the  Saxon  Ege  and  Oga,  Terror,  Horror ;  Egeslic,  Terribilis  ;  the 
Gothic  Ogan,  Timere;  the  Runic  Ugga,  Uggur,  Uglest ;  the 
Islandic  Tglubrun,  &c.  &c.  UGLY  is  quasi  Egeslic,  or  Ogelic,  as 
Skinner  has  it.  The  Uo,  in  Uosome,  belongs  to  Oga,  &c. ;  and 
Some  has  the  same  force,  as  in  *  Whole-Some,'  &c.  &c.  Ugsome, 
Ugsomeness,  and  Ugsomelie,  occur  in  the  Poems  attributed  to 
Rowley. 

"  Deathe,  lynked  to  dismaie,  dothe  UGSOMME  flie.     (Eclogue  II.  y.  55.) 

The  English  and  French  Hiveous  and  Hiveux  belong  to  the  same 
idea.  The  French  Etymologists  refer  Hiveux  to  Hispidus,  where 
we  have  the  same  notion.  Some  have  imagined,  that  Gastly  is  quasi 
Gh os tly,  which  appears  somewhat  probable,  till  we  recollect  the  term 
Agast,from  whence  we  might  conjecture,  that  the  Ac  is  the  Radical 
part,  and  not  the  Cast.  Though  Skinner  derives  dgast  from  A  and 
Cast,  spiritus  ;  yet  he  cannot  avoid  producing  the  French  Agacer, 
as  in  Agacer  les  dents,  and  the  Greek  Agao  and  Agazomai,  Ayxca, 
Ayufyput,  cum  stupore  miror.  Skinner  likewise  refers  us  to 
another  term,  Gastred,  which  he  explains  by  "  Perterrefactus," 
and  derives  likewise  from  Gast.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
yfgast,  Gastred,  &c.,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Element  AG  or 
GS,  we  shall  instantly  agree,  that  the  Greek  Acao  and  AcAzomai, 
(Ayuu,  Demiror,  stupeo;  —  invideo;  —  Odi,  Aya&peu,  Admiror, 
suspicio;— Veneror; — Indignor,  succenseo,)  express  Excitement 

or 
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or  Irritation  of  mind.  We  shall  now  understand,  why  Acao, 
resembles  in  form  the  Greek  AGO,  (Ayu,  Duco, — Accipio,  aufero, 
rapio,  abigo,  Ayu,  Frango,)  To  Drive — Break,  &c. ;  terms  denoting 
actions  of  Violence  and  Disturbance,  which  I  have  before  shewn 
to  be  attached  to  the  metaphor  expressed  by  Occare,  Harrow, 
&c.  &c.  The  Greek  AGOS,  (Aye;,  Veneratio,  admiratio  ; — res  sacra, 
quam  veneramur;  —  puritas; — lustratio,  purificatio;  —  piaculum, 
scelus ; — Cubitus,)  is  considered  as  a  Root  by  the  ordinary  Lexi- 
cographers; but  it  should  be  referred,  as  we  now  see,  to  Acao, 
(Ay«w,)  as  denoting  that  which  Excites  or  Stirs-  up  the  mind  to 
Admiration,  Reverence. 

The  Greek  AGO*,  (Ayo;,)  might  be  translated  into  English  by 
Awe;  and  the  English  word  Awe  is  considered  by  the  Etymolo- 
gists to  be  quasi  AUG.  It  is  referred  by  Junius  to  the  Saxon 
Ege  or  Oga,  Metus,  before  produced,  and  the  Gothic  Agis;  and 
by  Skinner,  to  the  Teutonic  Acht,  Observatio,  Respectus,  and 
Achten,  ^Estimare.  All  this  is  probably  right.  I  have  suggested 
in  another  place,  that  Achten  is  connected  .with  the  notion  of 
Stirring  up  the  Ground,  Agitating,  &c. ;  and  that  ACHT,  Outlawry, 
Banishment,  &c.,  belongs  to  this  idea.  The  succeeding  term  to 
AWE,  or  AUG,  in  Junius,  is  Auc^r,  the  Borer,  £c. ;  where  we 
unequivocally  see  the  notion  annexed  to  this  race  of  words. 
Thus  then,  if  AWE  be  quasi  AUG,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  meta- 
phorical application  of  the  sense  annexed  to  Aucer.  Aces, 
Scelestus,  frequentius  Ei/ayijf,)  is  justly  referred  to  AGOS, 
Scelus);  and  to  this  idea  belong  Ados,  (A^of,  SanctUs,  Sacer; — 
Purus,  Venerandus,)  Acisteuo,  (A-yio-revu,  Sanctifico; — Veneror. ) 
Perhaps  with  AGIOS,  (Ay«?f,)  we  must  connect  the  Hindoo  YOGCCS, 
of  whose  severe  acts  of  devotion  we  have  heard  so  much.  The 
Greek  AGOS,  (Ayo?,  Cubitus,)  means  likewise  the  Elbow,  which 
brings  us  more  nearly  to  the  original  sense  annexed  to  this  race 
of  words.  I  shall  shew  in  another  place,  that  the  idea  of  Breaking 

up 
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up — Tearing  up — or  Vellicating  a  surface,  is  connected  with  that 
of  Catching  up — Snatching  up  in  general;  and  that  from  hence 
have  been  derived  objects  bearing  a  form  calculated  for  that 
purpose,  such  as  Crooked — Bent  objects,  as  HOOK,  &c.,  which 
means,  as  I  suppose,  that  which  HACKS  —  Vellicates  —  Snatches, 
or  Catches  up.  Hence,  I  imagine,  has  AGOS,  (Ayo;,)  the  Elbow, 
been  derived  ;  and  under  this  idea  it  belongs,  I  conceive,  to 
AGCHO,  (Ay^w,  Constringo,  Mcerore  afficio,)  AGKUI,  (Ayx«;,  Ulnae,) 
AcKistron,  (Ayxia-r^ov,  Hamus.)  &c.  We  here  see,  how  the  term 
Constringo,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  the  action 
of  Scratching  upon  a  surface,  expresses  the  sense  of  Tying  '  or 
Constriction,  and  how  this  again  connects  itself  with  the  meta- 
phorical sense  of  Mental  Solicitude— Grief — Anxiety,  &c.  We 
here  see  too,  how  the  form  AG,  AGG,  connects  itself  with  or 
passes  into  that  of  ANG,  as  Hank,  Anxiety,  &c.,  which  change 
will  be  more  fully  considered  in  a  future  page.  The  union  of 
this  race  of  words,  under  the  forms  AG,  ANG,  with  each  other, 
as  HI  AGOS,  (Veneratio,  Cubitus,)  and  Agcho,  or  Ancho,  (Ay^w,) 
will  shew  us,  how  Aucustus,  AUGUST,  and  Angustus,  or,  as  it 
might  have  been,  AGGustus,  belong  to  the  same  idea.  AvGiistum, 
means  that,  'quod  metu — veneratione,  animum  Perstringit;'  and 
Angustum,  or  AcGustum,  '  quod  materialiter  Stringit'  We  know 
too,  that  AxGustum  and  AxGustia  are  applied  likewise  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  for  that,  "quod  animurn  mcerore  Stringit  vel 
"  ANGIT." 

I  might  here  collect,  under  one  view,  various  other  terms  be- 
longing to  the  form  AC,  AD,  AG,  &c.  &c.,  expressing  actions — af- 
fections— properties — accidents,  &c.,  which  HACK — Cut — Wound — > 
Vellicate — Vex — Plague — Annoy,  &c.,  the  Feelings,  &c.  1  have 
produced  some  of  these  words  on  a  former  occasion ;  yet  I  think 
it  expedient  to  exhibit  them  again  in  this  place,  that  the  Reader 
may  at  once  view  a  series  of  terms  impregnated  with  the  same 

train 
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train  of  ideas;  though  I  do  not  attempt  to  adjust  in  my  arrange- 
ment the  degree  of  relation,  which  they  may  bear  to  each  other. 
Among  words  of  this  class,  we  might  enumerate  the  following: 
Acorn,  AGO«,  (A^<f,  Dolor,  Ayuv,  Certamen,  solennes  ludi,  cer- 
tamina  ludorum ;  Concertatio  quaevis; — Periculum,  Discrimen,) 
AGRISE,  (old  Eng.  Terrere,)  AGCHO,  (A^%w,  Neco,  Strangulo; — 
Mcerore  afficio,)  AGO;*/,  (Eng.)  AcH,(Eng.)  ACHOS,  (AWS,  Mceror, 
Dolor,  Trjstitia.)  AGUE,  (Eng.)  ACH^W,  (A^f,  Pauper,  Mendicus,) 
flLGer,(Lat.}  Acinhos,  (A%0o?,  Pondus, Onus;  Miseria,  Calamitas,) 
OIKTOS,  (OMTOS,  Misericordia,  commiseratio;  ejulatus  ;  OMTOS,  apud 
oratores  Excitationes  Misericordiae,)  Onos,  (Oirof,  jiErumna,  cala- 
mitas,)  ATE,  (AT*?,  Damnum,  Noxa,  JErumna,  Ate,  Dea  hominibus 
nocens,)  ATOO,  (ATKU,  Laedo,)  A.TUZO,  (Arufy,  Terreo,  Metu  percelloj 
Perturbo,)  the  preceding  word  to  which,  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary, 
is  ATTO,  (ATTU,  Prosilio,  Subsilio,)  a  parallel  term  to  Aisso, 
AITTO,  (AHTO-U,  TTU,  Ruo,)  where  we  have  the  idea  of  desultory 
motion; — AITIA,  Aniaomai,  (A/T/«,  Accusatio,  A/T/«O^«<,  Accuso,) 
AiK/a,  AIK/ZO,  (Amct,  Plaga,  Aaugu,  verberibus  indigne  adficio,) 
AAZO,  AASKO,  (Aa^w,  Lsedo,  violo,  Aourxa,  Laedo,  noceo,  &c.) 
AisKw«o,(A«r^i;i'w,  Pudorem  incutio,  vitium  offero,)  AISCHOJ,  (A;<r^of, 
Turpitude,)  the  foul  outrage;  ECHTHO*,  (E%flas.)  Onium,  Osum, 
(Lat.)  HATE,  (Eng.)  with  its  parallels  Hatan,  (Sax.)  Hassen, 
(Germ.)  Hair,  (Fr.)&c.,  ODUSSO,  (otiu<r<ru,  Irascor,)  ODune,OoDin, 
(o£ui>iy,  Dolor,  nAv,  Dolor  parturientis ; — vehementissimus  dolor; 
Vinculum,  funis,)  OoTHeo,  OUTAO,  (nSeea,  Trudo,  pello,  &c.,  motu 
violento,  Ouraw,  Vulnero,)  with  their  parallels  HIT,  &c.,  which 
brings  us  to  HURT,  under  the  form  ART.  The  terms  denoting  An- 
noyance, which  pass  into  the  sense  of  Constriction — Confinement,  &c., 
and  which  appear  chiefly  under  the  form  ANK,  as  AGCHO,  (A^^,) 
or  Ancho,  To  Hank,  &c.,  I  shall  more  particularly  consider  in  the 
next  Article.  The  Etymologists  refer  AGUE  to  the  same  train  of 
ideas,  by  deriving  it  from  the  French  AIGU.  If  there  be  any  one 

Disorder 
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Disorder  above  another,  which  may  be  said  to  "Eoean,  (Sax.) 
Occare,  To  Harrow  up  the  frame;  it  is  certainly  the  AGUE. 
I  do  not  however  pretend  to  adjust,  whether  AGUE  is  directly 
derived  from  this  metaphor;  but  to  shew,  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  same  train  of  ideas.  In  the  words  Odune,  and  Oodin, 
(O^uvtj,  SlSiv,)  the  Dun  and  Din  are  significant,  and  so  possibly  may 
be  OD,  OOD  ;  and  if  that  should  be  the  case,  the  terms  would  be 
quasi  Od=Dune,  Ood=Din  ;  yet  this  point  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
The  Od,  in  Odous,  Odontos,  (O$ovs,  O&JVTOJ,)  is  not  significant; 
but  the  O  is  an  articular  prefix,  or  something  of  that  sort.  The 
Dous  and  Dont  belong  to  Tooth, — Dens,  and  a  .great  variety  of 
words  under  these,  forms,  through  a  wide  extent  of  Human 
Speech.  In  examining  some  of  these  terms,  I  cast  my  eyes  on 
Ozo,  OSDO,  OD=ODA,  (o£"«,  Dor.  o<r$u,  p.  a<L<5a,  Oleo,  Odorem 
spiro,)  which  belong  to  Ooor,  Ooour,  &c.  &c.  These  words  con- 
vey the  same  idea  of  Annoying,  and  mean  the  Disagreeable — Strong 
Effluvia — the  Pungent  Effluvia,  as  we  express  it.  I  shall  shew, 
that  Flragro  means  in  its  first  sense  "  To  smell  Disagreeable," 
or  "To  smell  Sour  or  Strong — Fragrat  Odor  acerbusj"  and  that 
it  belongs  to  Fragosus,  Rough,  for  the  same  reason.  In  the 
Epithet  Acerbus,  Sharp,  we  have  the  original  idea  annexed 
to  Ooor.  Thus  we  see,  how  the  OD,  in  ODIUM,  ODIOSUS,  &c., 
what  is  Oi>ious,  and  Onor,  the  ODIOUS  smell,  convey  the  same 
meaning. 

While  I  am  examining  Odi,  in  the  Etymologicon  of  Vossius, 
I  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  word  in  the  adjacent  column,  "  Ocimum, 
"  nmpov,"  which  some  think,  as  he  says,  to  be  so  called,  "  ab 
"  Odoris  Acrimonia.  Nempe  «TTO  TOU  O&v,  quod  est  Olere."  In 
the  preceding  column  we  have  Occo,  where  we  are  brought  to 
the  genuine  idea;  and  the  adjacent  words  are  Ocrea,  and  Qcyor, 
a  parallel  term  to  Onus,  (flxuj,)  where  we  have  the  part  which 

5  E  Harrows 
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Harrows  up  the  Ground,  and  the  Harrowing  or  Hurrying  Motion, 
'  quod  Occat  terram,' — '  Motus  Occatorius,'  if  I  may  so  express  it. 
In  the  same  column  with  Odusso,  (O<5W<r&>,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabu- 
lary, I  see  Oduromai,  (O)t^t«wf  Lamentor,)  which  may  seem  to 
belong  to  these  words;  though  it  is  probable,  I  think,  that  Odur,  in 
Odur-omai,  (O<fyop«,)  is  connected  with  Udor,  (T^.)  Adjacent 
to  Ecuthos,  (ExQog,  Odium,)  in  our  Greek  Vocabularies,  we  have 
ECH/S,  (E^<f,  Anguis,)  and  EcHinos,  (E^voj,  Echinus,)  where  we 
have  the  material  sense  oT  these  words — Pricking — Stinging — or 
the  Rough,  Prickly  feel  or  appearance.  If  the  sense  of  ECHO, 
(EX,U,  Habeo,  Cohibeo,  Prehendo  atque  prehensum  teneo,)  should 
be  derived  from  the  same  idea  as  AGCHO,  (Ay%<*>,  Constringo,)  as 
I  suggest  on  other  occasions ;  we  shall  then  understand,  how 
EcHthos,  Ecuis,  and  ECHZWOS,  and  ECHO,  (E^O?,  E^<j,  E%<vcf,  E%u, 
Prehendo,  Prehensum  Teneo,)  belong  directly  to  each  other. 

In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary  where  OnosT 
(O/TO?,  /Erumna,)  is  found,  we  have  Oisrros,  (O/c-r^,  JEstrus, 
Tabanus,  Asilus; — Furor,  Insania; — Irritatio  Vehemens,)  where 
we  are  unequivocally  brought  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — Exciting, 
Fellicating,  &c.  &c.  Let  us  mark  the  As  in  Asilus,  belonging  to 
a  similar  idea.  In  the  same  column  is  OISTO.J,  (OIO-TOS,  Sagitta, 

Jaculum,)  where   we  have   a  similar    notion    of  the   Fellicating 

Pricking  instrument,  &c. ;  and  to  this  we  must  refer  the  Latin 
HASTA,  and  the  Greek  EGCHOJ,  (E^of,Hasta,Ensis,)  Ussos,  (r<r<r^, 
Verutum,  missile,  pilum,  telum,)  los,  (lof,  Missile,  Sagitta,  jaculum. ) 
That  I  have  given  the  true  idea  annexed  to  los,  (io?))  will  be 
manifest  from  the  other  senses  of  the  word,  as  it  not  only  sio-ni- 
fies  A. Dart,  Arroiv,  &c.,  but  likewise  PO/SOK  and  Rust;  where  we 
have  still  the  idea  of  the  Vellicating  object,  "quod  Occat," — that 
which  Tears— Pricks— Frets— Corrodes.  I  shew  in  another  place, 
that  the  idea  of  Vellicating— Teazing  or  Twitching  a  Surface 

directly 
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directly  connects  itself  with  the  idea  of  Snatching  or  Catching,  as 
Carpo  belongs  to  Capio,  and  has  a  similar  sense  to  it.  Hence 
we  have  the  term  in  the  preceding  column  of  my  Vocabulary, 
to  that,  in  which  los,  (lo?,)  appears, — IKSOS,  (l|of,  Viscus,  Arundo 
aucupatoria;  —  Varix  ;  —  Tenax,  Parcus,)  Birdlime.  Viscus  be- 
longs to  IKSOS,  (l|c?,)  with  the  addition  of  the  Labial  breathing 
v,  or  what  the  Grammarians  would  call  the  /Eolic  Digamma. 
Let  us  mark  the  sense  of  Varix,  where  we  see  the  idea  of  the 
Streak — or  Scratch-like  Mark.  In  the  same  column  of  Hederic's 
Vocabulary,  I  find  IKS,  (i£,  Vermiculus  vites  Arrodens,*}  where 
we  are  unequivocally  brought  to  the  idea  of  Fretting — Scratching — 
Corroding,  &c.  &c.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  Element  continues  true 
to  its  office,  and  still  conveys  the  same  fundamental  idea,  under 
all  the  various  forms  into  which  it  passes,  and  amidst  all  the 
various  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  without  error  and  without 
confusion. 


Terms 
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Terms  belonging  to  the  Ele- 
mentary forms  AC,  AD,  &c. 
*NC,  AND,  &c.  &c.,  which 
signify  ToConstringe — Gripe, 
Seize — Pinch — Nip —  Grieve, 
Annoy  —  Catch  —  Confine  — 
Hold,  &c.,  derived  originally 
from  the  idea  of  Grubbing 
up — Scratching  up,  HACKing 
up  or  HooKtng  up  a  Sur- 
face, as  if  with  a  Catching — 
Twitching  —  Vellicating  mo- 
tion or  action. 

HOOK  up,  quasi  '  To  HACK  or 
'  HOUGH  up' 

HAAKE,  HAKE.  (Ger.)  A  Hook. 

HACK«I.  (Germ.)  To  Hack,  To 
Hough  up,  or  break  up  the 
Ground — To  Grub  up. 


HITCH  on,  HUG,    HASP,  HECK 
HATCH.  (Eng.) 

HASCH£«.  (Germ.)  To  Catch. 

AGCHO,  AoKfl/,  AGKOW,  AGKO/W?, 
Aonale,  AcKule,  Acoule, 
&c.  &c.,  or  ANCHO,  ANK<Z/, 
ANKOW,  AuKoine,  ANKale, 

AtfKule,       ANGule,      &C.      &C. 

(Gr.) 

UKCUS,  UNGWW,  ANGz«tas, 
ANXIM^,  &c.  &c.  (Lat.) 

HANK,  HAND,  HANG,  HINGE, 
HENT,  To  Seize,  (English,) 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Anxiety,  AtiGuish,  Axoer, 
HuNG^r,(Eng.)  What  Hanks 
up  or  in — Constringes  —  or 
Wrings  the  Mind  or  Body. 


I  HAVE  shewn,  in  a  former  page,  that  AGO,  (Ayu,  Duco,  Ayu, 
Frango,  Rumpo,  pro  quo  usitatius  dicitur  A^vu/**,)  in  its  two 
senses,  To  Draw  and  To  Break,  refers  to  the  same  Operation  of 
Breaking  up  the  Ground  in  Drawing  the  Furrow,  &c.,  as  in  the 
phrase  Acein  Ocmon,  (Ayew  O-y^ov,")  where  we  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  two  ideas.  I  have  likewise  suggested,  that  the  term 
AGCHO,  (Ayxp,  Neco,  Strangulo,  Fauces  Constringo  ; — Constringo, 
Coarcto  quovis  modo,  Mcerore  adficio,  Ayxopxi,  Angor,)  To  Strangle, 

Bind, 
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Bind,  Constringe,  Compress,  Gripe,  Grieve,  &c.,  must  be  referred  to 
its  adjacent  word  AGO,  (Ayw,)  and  that  this  sense  of  Constringing — 
Griping,  is  attached  to  the  idea  of  Vellicating — Scratching,  or 
HACKing  up  a  Surface,  as  the  Ground,  with  a  Twitching — Snatch- 
ing— Catching,  HooKing  up  motion,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  I  have 
anticipated  one  of  these  words  belonging  to  our  Element  AC,  &c., 
To  HOOK  up — in,  &c.,  where  we  see  the  true  idea.  The  term 
Gripe,  as  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  belongs  to  Grip,  Grave, 
Grope,  Grub,  To  Scratch  up  the  Ground  ;  and  in  Grieve,  Grief, 
we  have  the  metaphorical  application  of  this  action.  The  Latin 
Capio,  which  commonly  relates  to  the  power  of  Holding,  or  to 
Capacity,  as  we  express  it  by  an  appropriate  term,  means,  in  one 
of  its  senses,  "To  take  by  force,  to  Seize;"  and  this  word  is 
connected,  we  know,  with  Carpo,  '  To  Take , — To  Rob,  Pillage 
"  or  Take  away,"  which  means  likewise,  "To  Gather,  Pull  or 
"  Pluck  fruit,  herbs,  &c.,  To  Teaze,  or  Card  wool,  flax,  &c., 
"  To  Carp;"  where  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  idea  of  Velli- 
cating a  Surface.  The  word  Carptim  is  explained  in  R.  Ains- 
worth  under  the  expression  ''By  Snatches."  The  Celtic  term, 
to  which  these  words  belong,  is  CABaw,  which  Mr.  Shaw  explains 
by  "  To  Indent,  Break  Land,  to  Catch."  If  these  words  do  not 
belong  to  each  other,  we  still  see,  in  Carpo  and  Cabam,  the  precise 
union  of  ideas,  which  I  have  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  In  the 
explanatory  word  Pull,  we  see  little  more  than  a  term  of  force, 
applied  to  the  action  of  Drawing ;  but  in  Pluck,  we  manifestly 
perceive  the  idea  of  a  Twitching — Vellicating  motion.  I  shall 
shew,  that  Pull  and  Pluck,  Velio,  Vellicate,  belong  to  each  other, 
and  to  Peelos,  (n>jAo?,  Lutum,)  Field,  &c.  &c.,  the  Ground,  for 
a  similar  reason.  Let  us  mark,  how  Teaze,  To  Vex,  belongs  to 
Tease,  To  Vellicate  a  surface,  and  to  Tzvitch,  &c.  &c.  The  very 
term  adopted  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Hederic,  as  explanatory  of 
AGCHO,  (A^w,) — the  term  Constringo,  or  Stringoi  is  itself  con- 
nected 
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nected  with  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  have  now  unfolded,  as 
I  have  before  observed.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  Stringo  by  "To 
"  Grasp  or  Hold  fast;  "  and  in  another  sense,  "  To  touch  lightly, 
"  brush  or  Graze  upon, — Canis  extento  Stringit  vestigia  rostro;" 
where  we  have  the  idea  of  Vellicating  or  Carping  a  surface,  in  its 
gentler  sense.  The  adjacent  word  to  Stringo  is  Striga,  "  A  Ridge 
"  Land,  or  single  Furrow  drawn  at  length  in  ploughing,"  which 
the  Lexicographers  justly  refer  to  Strigo,  from  Stringo.  Thus, 
we  see,  that  AGCHO,  (Ay^w,  Con=Stringo,}  bears  the  same  relation 
to  AGO,  (A?u,)  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Furrow,  in  the  phrase 
Aoein  Oomon,  (Ayw  O-y^ov,)  as  Stringo  does  to  Strigo,  or  Striga. 
I  have  before  suggested,  that  the  original  idea  of  ECHO,  ('£#«,) 
appears  probably  in  its  sense  of  '  Prehendo,  atque  Prehensum 
'  Teneo,  Adhaereo,  Conjunctus  sum,  To  HOOK  in,  together,'  &c. 
In  ISKO,  (I<r%w,  Retineo,)  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  only  another 
form  of  ECHO,  (E%&>,)  we  seem  to  feel  this  idea  more  strongly. 

We  see,  how  in  AGCHO,  (Ay^u,)  or  Anko,  we  pass  from  the 

form    AC,  AG,  &c.    AGG,    AGCfc,    &c.  &c.,    into    that    of  ANK. 

After  the  most  mature  reflection   on  the  nature  of  the  Element 

ANK,  AN,  &c.,  I  conceive  it   to  be  originally  derived  from   the 

form  of  our  Element  AC,  AG,  &c.,  under  the  idea  which  I  have 

unfolded.     Still,  however,  when    the   form  AN,  ANK,   was    once 

established,  it^may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  Element,  and  as 

generating  a  race  of  words  by  its  own  powers.      I  have  already 

illustrated  the  union  of  the  AN  with  the  AG,  £c.  (page  370);  but 

the  examples,  in  which  both  forms  AGCHO,  (Ay%*>,)  Ango,  appear, 

and   the  mode   adopted  by  the  Greeks  of  expressing  the   force 

of  N  by  G,  &c.,  (r  ante  y,  x,  %  sonat  i>,)  unequivocally  exhibit 

this  fact. — I  shall  collect  in  this  article  certain  terms  relating  to 

Holding,  and  Confining,  which  are  derived  from  the  train  of  ideas 

above  unfolded,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  signifying  '  To 

*  HOOK  —  Snatch  —  Catch   up —  in,   &c.,    To   Constringe— Gripe — 

'  Seize 
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«  Seize — Pinch — Nip,  &c. — Hold — Take  in,  Confine,'  &c.  £c.,  both 
under  the  forms  AC,  AG,  &c.,  and  ANC,  ANG,  AN,  &c.  The  great 
race  of  words,  conveying  this  train  of  ideas,  we  shall  find  chiefly 
to  appear  under  the  form  AN,  ANG,  &c.  These  words  signify 
oftentimes  no  more  than  to  Hold,  Enfold,  or  Confine,  Take  IN  ; 
where  I  anticipate  one  of  the  terms  belonging  to  this  race;  though 
we  shall  have  perpetual  occasion  of  noting  that  peculiar  sense  of 
Constriction — Griping,  &c.,  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  Grief — 
Pain — Annoyance,  which  we  see  in  the  term  AGCHO,  (Ay^w,)  ANKO. 
The  sense  of  this  term  will  present  to  us  a  good  example  of  the 
peculiar  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  many  of  these  words.  In  the 
preceding  article,  I  illustrated  the  words  under  the  form  AC,  AG, 
&c.,  which  relate  to  the  idea  of  Grief— Pain,  and,/4nnoyance,  as 
connected  with  the  metaphor  of  Griping — Grubbing  up — Scratching 
or  Vellicating  a  surface,  as  the  Ground.  We  see,  in  the  following 
examples,  how  the  two  forms  AG,  AGG,  or  ANG,  are  mingled  with 
each  other,  in  terms  denoting  Grief — Pain — Annoyance— Violent 
Emotion  or  Excitement  of  mind,  some  of  which  I  before  pro- 
duced:— AGKO,  (A^«,)  or  ANKO;  ANKO«<?,  (Ay^ovij,  Suffocatio;) 
ANGO,  (Lat.)  Axouish;  HvGcrian,  (Goth.)  to  HuNGer;  Awcer, 
(Eng.)  AGON,  AGON/'*?,  (Ayuv,  Certamen,  Molestia,  Ayuvix,  Certamen., 
Solicitude,)  AcoNy;  Aocris,  or  AtJGris,  (Ayy^q,  Dolor;)  ANX/'HS, 
ANX?>ty,(Lat.  Eng.)  In  the  term  Aeon,  (Ayuv,)  Acony,  the  n  is  an 
organical  addition  after  the  AG ;  but  in  Aggone,  or  Annone, 
(Ayxovy,)  the  n  may  be  said  to  be  an  organical  addition  both 
before  and  after  the  Radical  Consonant. 

The  following  collection  of  words  will  give  us  a  good  idea  of 
the  sense  of  the  Element  AG,  ANG,  when  it  signifies  'To  HOOK 
'  IN — Hold — Enfold — Confine — Catch — Seize,'  &c.  &c. — HOOK, 
HASP,  HECK,  HATCH,  (the  Catch  door,) — HITCH,  (To  HITCH  On,} — 
HUG — HAKE,  and  Belgic  HAECK^W,  explained  in  Skinner  by  'Rein 
1  Capture,'  and  referred  by  him  to  Hanker  and  Hanger; — HAKO£, 

the 
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the    Pike;— HADDOO&;    HASCH<?«,  (Germ.)    To   catch;      HATCH, 
(Eng.)  as  Eggs,  which   either  refers  to  the  action  of  Confning  or 
Covering  them,  by    the   process  of  Incubation,   or   of    HACK/W# 
them,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  young,  as  Junius  supposes ;    AGOS, 
Cubitus ;) — Ac-Osros,  (Ayoa-ro?,  interior  pars  manus,  vola ;) — 
/,  AGKOW,   AcKoine,  AoK=IsTrow,    AGKale,   AoKitle,  Aocule, 
Acviulos,  AGK/OS,  Acvdeuo,  or  ANK<H,  ANKOW,  AuKoine,  AnK.istron, 
,  AuKule,  ANGW/*,  ANKW/OS,  ANK/OS,  Axx-leuo,  (Ayx.at,  Ulnae, 
,  Cubitus,  quselibet  curvatura,  A>K<MI/IJ,  Ulna,  AyKta-r^ov,  Hamus, 
Uncus   quilibet,     AyxaXij,  Ulna,     AyxuXij,  Jaculi  genus,   Curvatura 
Cubiti,    AyyvXy,  Lorum,    AyxuXof,  Curvus,adl7«£MS,  Ayx\c<;  pro  AyxuXof, 
AyxXsua,  Servo;)  AGG05,  or  ANGO^,  (Ayyo<;,  Vas  quolibet,)   AGKOJ, 
or  ANKO^,  (AT*O?,  Vallis,)  AGK.alpis,or  AtiKalpis,  (AyxxXv^,  Praecipi- 
tium,)  OGK^,  or  ONK^,  (Gy^y,  Angulus,  seu  Uncus,)  OGK.OS,OT  OKKOS, 
(Oyxof,  Tumor; — Uncus,)  AoKura,  or  AtiKura, 
(Lat.)  ANCHor,  (Eng.)  EGCH^W^,  or  ENcnelus, 
AN-AGK^,  or  AN-ANKA  (A»<ay>eij,  Necessitas,)  ONUX,  (Ovo|,)  UNCWJ, 
UNGMM,  Ascustus,  Axoulus,  AUGUIS,  AnGuilla,  (Lat.)  HANK,  HANK^r, 
HANG,  HINGE,  HAND,  HENT,  (To  seize;)  AND,  (the Conjunction  Co- 
pulative, or  of  HANK/ng-;)  HOUND,  HUNT,  HANDLE,  (Eng.)  ANSA, 
EN  sis,  EGCHOS,  or  ENCHO^,  (£7/^0?,  Hasta,)    ENT^,  (Evrex,)  what 
a   person   Holds,   or  what    Holds  him   IN,    Enfolds   him,  IN,    ON, 
(Lat.  Eng.    &c.)   what  is    Hanked  or   Enclosed    IN,    or    what    is 
Hanked  ON  or  Attached  to  any  thing;   HAUNT,  To   be    Hanked 
to  a  place,  UNGO,  ANN-OINT,  what  is   Put  On  or  over  any  thing; 
EoKa/fl,  or  ENKata,  ENTeron,  (EyxaTa>  Evre^x,)  Etnrails,  iNTestinus; 
Spl=Auchnon,   (^TrXay^vov,  v-lscos,)     Spel-UtiCA,    ANTrjon,    um, 
(Avrqov,  Antrum,)  EGGZ^,  Accm,  or  ENGWS,  ANCH/,  (Eyyvg,  Ay^> 
Prope,)  which  mean  HANKIC/  to,  or  adjacent  to  another,  just  as 
Ecnomenos  may  be  said  to  mean  HooKed  to  another;  (EXOMENOS, 
EITT2,     Suid-    Adhaerens,    Conjunctus,    Vicinus;)      AGOS,     WNG, 
(Welsh,  Near,)  ANiGH,  (Eng.)   ANEiGH-6owr,   ANr.xT,  NGSh,  &£ 

"To 
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ft  To  be  close  to,  confined  by  or  IN — To  straiten,  oppress — 
"  Squeeze,"  &c.  &c.,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  ANicGard,  (Eng.)  of 
a  Griping  Ard,  or  Nature ;  where  the  breathing  before  the  N  is 
lost,  and  inserted  between  the  two  Consonants,  Isle,  Is-land, 
iNsw/fl,  "  A  Land  Closed-lti  or  Environed  with  the  Sea,"  &c., 
as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it  ;  INN/S,  (Celt.)  ANES-0£,  (N»?<rc?,) 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  on  this  occasion  all  the 
words,  appearing  under  the  form  AN,  ANG,  &c.,  which,  when 
once  existing,  may  be  considered,  as  I  before  observed,  as  a 
separate  Element,  and  which  I  shall  fully  discuss  in  a  future 
Volume.  At  present  I  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  race  of  words,  under  this  form  AC,  AG,  &c.,  which  will 
serve  to  confirm  my  idea,  that  the  sense  of  Uooming  up  or  in, 
Confining — Griping,  &c.,  has  been  derived  from  the  notion  of 
HACKing  up — Grubbing  up — or  Fellicating  a  Surface.  In  the  term 
HOOK,  we  see  this  union  of  ideas  very  strongly.  The  Hooned 
or  Curved  instrument  is  that,  which  on  many  occasions  is  best 
calculated  for  Grubbing  up — or  Plucking  up  any  thing  from  the 
Ground.  We  have  seen,  that  the  German  HACK^W,  To  HACK, 
means  likewise  "  To  How,"  or  HOUGH  "  up,  dig,  delve,  break  the 
"Ground; — den  Weinberg,  To  Grub,  or  How  up;"  and  that 
HACKE  means  "A  Hatchet,  Mattock,  Ax,  Pick*Ax't"  where  we 
see  how  HACK  and  the  Ax,  &c.  belong  to  the  idea  of  Grubbing  up 
the  Ground.  An  adjacent  word  in  my  German  Dictionary  is 
HAAKE,  or  HAKE,  "A  Hook,  crook,  tack,  Hasp,  clasp;"  which, 
we  see,  directly  connects  itself  with  HACKE,  the  Pick=Ax,  &c. 
Let  us  note  the  explanatory  word  Mattock,  which  Minshew  derives 
from  the  Belgic  "  Met  Haeck,  cum  Unco,"  "  Ridicule,"  says 
Skinner,  who  refers  it  to  Meor,  Muscus,  "  and  Togen,  part,  verb 
"  Teon,  Trahere  (i.e.)  quod  herbas  erraticas  trahit,  distrahit,  seu 
"  divellit."  TheAfa^=OcK  is  probably  the  Mud=A\,  the  Ax  which 

5  F  turns 
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turns  up  the  Mud,  Muck,  or  Dirt.  In  Scotch,  a  similar  combina- 
tion appears  in  Muck=HACK,  "  A  Dung-fork,  with  two  prongs, 
"  shaped  like  a  Hoe,"  &c.,  or  HOUGH,  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  who 
derives  it  from  the  Islandic  Hiacka,  Caedo,  &c.  In  the  same 
opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  \ve  have  HAG,  To  Cut,  Hew, 
HACK,  A  Chip,  Crack,  &c.*  Another  form  of  Hack  is  HECK; 

the 


*  As  there  are  various  other  terms  in  the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictio- 
nary, which  ought  to  be  explained,  but  which  do  not  directly  belong  to  the  subject  of  this 
Article,  1  shall  insert  them  in  a  Note.  RACE  means,  in  Scotch,  Hoarse ;  and  HAcnor/, 
a  Cougher ;  where  we  see  how  the  idea  of  Noise  is  connected  with  that  of  HACK/»£  up 
or  Scratching  up  a  Surface,  as  I  suppose  in  my  Hypothesis;  "  HACSHE,  ACHE,  pains'" 
where  we  have  the  metaphorical  application  of  this  action.  In  the  same  opening  we 
have  "HACK,  a  Rack  for  cattle  to  feed  at;"  and  "l{ \Gabag,  Coarse  table  linen, — 
"  Refuse  of  any  kind."  The  HACK  might  mean  that  which  HOOKS  in  or  contains  the 
Hay  ;  and  Dr.  Jamieson  has  derived  it  from  the  Saxon  HEGGE,  corresponding  with  our 
word  HEDGE.  The  HACK  however  is,  I  believe,  derived  from  the  form,  or  from  the 
Railing  of  which  it  is  composed,  like  regular  HACKS  or  Scratches  on  a  surface,  with 
intervals,  as  if  made  by  an  instrument  Scratching  or  Raking  up  the  Ground.  I  shall  shew, 
that  Rack  belongs  to  Rake  for  the  same  reason.  That  the  idea  of  this  species  of  Railing 
is  connected  with  Scratching  on  the  Ground,  will  be  manifest  from  the  word  Grate  in 
English,  which  contains  this  double  sense,  A  Grate,  and  To  Grate  ,•  and  from  its  parallel 
term  Crates,  "  A  Bundle  of  rods  wattled  together. — A  Drag,  or  Harrow,  to  break  clods. — 
"  A  Grate  of  brass  or  wood."  I  shall  shew,  that  Rail^  in  German  Riegel,  belongs  to 
Racier,  (Fr.)  Rake,  and  Rack,  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  thus  we  see,  that  Rail  the  verb, 
anil  Rail  the  substantive,  belong  to  each  other,  as  '  To  Grate,'  and  Grate  may  do.  The 
preceding  word  to  Rail,  (Tignum,)  in  Skinner,  is  Raguled,  "  vox  Fcecialium,  idem  quod 
"  Ragged>  ('•  e-)  Crenis  seu  incisuris  Exasperatum ; "  where  we  have  the  precise  idea. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  we  are  led  by  the  force  of  impression  to  a  just  explanation 
«>f  the  primitive  idea,  though  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  word.  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson produces,  under  HACK,  the  parallel  Belgic  word  HEK,  which  he  properly  explains 
by  Rails.  We  perceive,  that  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  HACK  to  Hi.  ix;r. ;  and  the  conjecture 
is  certainly  probable.  I  have  supposed  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  96,)  that  HEDGE,  with 
its  parallel  terms,  is  derived  from  the  certain  spot  of  liArTH — the  Enclosure,  separated  and 
secluded  from  the  rest.  That  it  is  derived  from  the  HAI-TII,  under  some  idea,  will  be 
evident,  I  trust,  from  the  discussions  of  this  Volume  ;  yet,  whether  it  be  derived  from 
thence  under  this  precise  idea,  is  not  altogether  certain,  as  I  have  before  suggested, 
As  the  HEDGE  or  Fence  is  often  composed  of  Thorns,  the  term  HEDGE  might  be 
derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Rough  Thorn,  which  HACKS — Pierces,  Pricks,  &c.,  or  it 

might 
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the   succeeding  term  to  which,  in   Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is 
"  To   HECKLE,   HEKLE.     To  fasten    by   means    of   a    HOOK,    or 

"  fibula  i" 


might  be  taken  from  the  idea  of  that  which  Confines — HOOKS  in,  &c.  &c.  The  Reader 
must  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  evidence  before  him.  Dr.  Jamieson  derives 
Hftca-Bag  from  the  German  "HACKK,  the  last,  always  used  as  denoting  something 
"  of  inferior  quality ;  or  Hut/eke,  a  Cloak.  For  it  seems  originally  the  same  with 
"E.  Huckaback."  The  HUCK— HAG  seems  to  be  the  Rough— Rugged  Cloth — HACKC</, 
as  it  were,  or  Scratched  in  Rucks — Ridges,  &c. ;  and  Bag  seems  to  belong  to  such  words 
as  Big,  -Bag,  Bass,  Book,  &c.,  under  a  similar  idea  of  the  Coarse  Cloth,  Swelling  out — 
Rising  up  in  protuberances,  in  opposition  to  what  is  plain — level —smooth,  &c.;  unless 
we  should  think,  that  Bag  means  Back  or  Surface,  as  in  the  Scotch  HECKLE-&JC£,  the 
Stickle-flflci,  which  certainly  means  the  HAGGL^ — or  HA GGL/«£,  Rough,  Prickly  Back. 
The  next  word  is  HAG-ierry,  which  means  the  HEDGE  Berry. 

In  the  same  opening  we  have  "  HAGG,"  and  "  H Acbut  of  Croche,  or  Crochert,  a  kind 
"  of  fire-arms  anciently  used."  This  instrument  is  sometimes  written  Harquebus,  Afquictwse, 
Archibugio,  (Fr.  Ital.)  &c.  &c.  ;  and  it  has  been  derived  from  Area  Bt/gio,  "  Arcus 
"cavatus;"  but  Skinner  and  Dr.  Jamieson  have  justly  referred  these  words  to  the 
Flemish  Haeck-Euyse,  from  II  A  EC  K,  A  HOOK,  and  Buyse,  a  Tube,  as  by  means  of  a 
HOOK  or  Croche,  the  Tube  or  Gun,  was  fastened  to  a  kind  of  tripod.  In  the  same 
opening  we  have  HAGGarbalds,  a  contemptuous  designation,  "  Vyld  Haschbalds, 
"  II  \GGarbalds,  and  Hummels."  The  \\ASnbalds  and  HAGGar-Balds  mean  the  Bold 
impudent  men,  who  go  H \cv.ing  about  here  and  there  in  a  riotous  manner  ;  and  this  idea 
is  confirmed  by  the  sense  of  HAIK,  in  the  same  opening,  which  is  explained  by  "To  go 
"  about  idly  from  place  to  place."  The  Rake  has  a  similar  meaning,  from  the  idea  of 
Raking  about.  I  find,  moreover,  \\AGGKKdecash,  "in  a  disorderly  state,  topsy  turvy ;" 
where  we  at  once  see  the  idea  of  I]  Acting  up  or  about;  and  Cash  belongs  to  Cut. 
We  have  likewise  11  AI,<;  v.Rsnash,  Offals, — HAOOttS,  the  Dish,  and  \\  \nman,  one 
employed  to  fell  wood,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  derives  from  HAG,  HACK,  &c.;  and  we 
mark  in  Snash  the  same  term  as  Snatch,  &c. ;  H  AGG«",  to  Hail,  where  we  have  the  simple 
form  of  Haggle,  to  1 1  ail,  which,  as  I  have  shewn,  means  to  H  A  G  G  L  E,  or  Cut ; — H  A  G  cart, 
"  An  old  useless  horse,"  which  is  the  Same  as  the  English  Haggard  s — HAGE,  the 
Hedge;  HAGGart,  a  Stack-yard,  from  HAGE,  the  Hedge,  and  y=Ard,  as  Dr.  Jamieson 
supposes; — II AICIIES,  belonging  to  Hatichis,  or  Hauch,  which  our  Author  explains  by 
"  A  term  used  to  denote  the  forcible  reiterated  respiration  of  one,  who  exerts  all  his 
"  strength  in  giving  a  stroke."  Dr.  Jamieson  has  referred  this  to  HAUCH,  Halitus, 
and  ll\Gwg,  (G.  and  B.)  panting ;  where  we  see  the  true  idea  of  Stirring  up — Drawing 
up — with  Agitation,  &c. :  and  we  cannot  but  note  too,  how  it  associates  itself  with 
HACK — the  blow.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  terms  with  the  same  radical  meaning 
attach  themselves  to  each  other,  though  they  are  employed  in  somewhat  a  different 

manner. 
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"  fibula ; "  and  the  next  word  is  HECKLE,  "  To  Dress  Flax ; " 
where  \ve  see  the  idea  of  Scratching  over,  or  Teazing  a  surface, 
connected  with  that  of  HooKing  —  Catching  —  Confining,  &c. 
Though  Dr.  Jamieson  does  not  refer  these  words  to  each  other, 
he  cannot  avoid  seeing,  that  the  latter  word  connects  itself  with 
Haeck,  (Teut.)  Hake,  (Swed.  G.)  Cuspis  incurvus,  a  HOOKED 
point.  The  next  word  is  HECKLE,  "A  fly  for  Angling,  dressed 
"  merely  with  a  Cock's  feather,  S.  from  its  resemblance  of  a 
"  comb  for  dressing  flax."  This  word  may  mean  the  fly  which  is 
intended  to  HECKLE  or  HOOK  the  fish,  or  it  may  be  so  called  from 

its 


manner.  The  next  term  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  is  "  HAUCHS,  of  a  Sock,  the 
«'  three  points  into  which  the  upper  part  of  a  ploughshare  is  divided,  and  by  which  it 
"  clasps  in  the  wood."  This  is  justly  referred  to  HOOK,  &c. ;  and  we  here  see,  how  the 
HOOK  again  connects  itself  with  the  instrument  for  turning  up  the  Ground,  to  which 
it  originally  belonged.  The  next  article  in  Dr.  Jamieson  is  HaugJi,  &c.,  Halche,  which 
belongs  to  the  Element  AL. 

The  term  11  AUCH  will  remind  us  of  our  word  HAWK,  To  Spit  up  •,  where  we  have 
at  once  the  action  of  Stirring  up,  and  the  Noise  attending  the  action  of  Stirring  up.  In 
Scotch,  HAWGH  means  "To  Force  up  phlegm  with  a  Noise.  S.  To  HAWK,"  as  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson most  properly  explains  it.  In  HICK-K/;  we  have  the  very  idea  of  something 
Raised  Up.  The  succeeding  word  to  this  in  Nathan  Bailey's  Dictionary  is  H \CK-WeH, 
or  HiCK-Wiry,  "A  Bird  called  a  Vfood-Pecte  r ; "  where  we  have  actually  the  idea 
of  that  which  Peels  or  HACKS.  An  adjacent  word  to  this  is  HAWSE,  the  Throat, 
which  means  the  part  in  which  this  HAWK/'«£  takes  place;  and  the  next  word  is 
\l.\7.el — Raw,  Lichen  Pulmonarius,  Lungwort,  which  denotes  the  plant  useful  to 
the  HAWSE,  or  Throat,  in  breathing— expectoration,  &c.  But  the  preceding  term  to 
Hawse  brings  us  to  the  Spot,  from  which,  as  I  conceive,  all  these  terms  are  derived,  or 
with  which  they  are  inseparably  connected.  This  term  is  HAWK,  the  Dung-fork, 
where  Dr.  Jamieson  properly  refers  us  to  the  Mutt  =  11  A  CK.  We  see,  in  the  explanatory 
term  Fork,  the  idea  of  what  is  Crooked,  annexed  to  that  of  the  Instrument,  used  for 
Grubbing  up  the  Ground,  &c.  R.  Ainsworth  translates  Forledness  into  Latin  by  "  Curvatura 
"  more  Fume."  I  shall  shew  in  another  Volume,  that  the  word  Curvus  belongs  to 
Gripe,  Grub,  sCrape,  &c.,  just  as  Crook — Crooked — Croche,  &c.  does  to  Scratch,  &c.,  and  as 
I  suppose  HOOK  does  to  HACK.  It  is  curious  to  mark,  how  the  idea  of  an  instrument, 
such  as  we  annex  to  a  Fork,  &c.,  connects  itself  with  the  Ground.  In  Latin  they  say, 
"  Of  two  Furrow — Of  three  Furrows,"  in  order  to  express  Two-Fa- led — Three-Ported, 
as  J3;-Si  i.(  i  s,  7»-;=S:  i.c  i  s,  &c.  I  shall  shew,  that  Furca  and  Porca,  the  Ridge  or 
Fumiv,  are  connected  with  each  other  for  a  similar  reason. 
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its  Rough  appearance.  We  have  likewise  Heckle-back,  "  The 
"  Stickle-back;"  where  the  name,  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "is  evi- 
"  dently  borrowed  from  its  resemblance  to  a  HACKLE  or  flax 
"  comb."  The  HECKLE-back  is  assuredly  the  animal  with  the 
HECKL^  or  HECKL/H^-, — the  HAGGL^  or  HAGGLing, — Rough  and 
Prickly  Back. 

We  perceive,  I  think,  in  the  terms  HATCH,  HECK,  denoting  a  Door, 
the  idea  of  something  '  Catching — or  HooKtng  to  or  in ;'  and  thus  we 
have,  underthe  same  form,  the  following  words,  which  I  conceive  to 
belong  to  each  other;   as  "  To  HATCH  or  Heckle  Flax,  HATCH, the 
"  Door,  HATCHES  of  a  Ship,  To  HATCH  eggs,  and  HATcnet,  Securis." 
In  old   French,  Huis  signifies  "A  Door,"  and  HUISSER,  a  Door- 
Keeper,  from   whence  our  term  USHER  is  derived — the  USHER  of 
the  Black  Rod.     The  term  properly  signifies,  as  the  Lexicographers 
agree,  the  Door-Keeper  of  a  Court,  &c.  whose  business  it  is  to 
execute  certain  offices  belonging  to  it,  as  to  keep  silence — preserve 
order,  &c. ;    and  hence  it    is    applied  to  the   USHER  of  a  school. 
The  Etymologists  have  referred  Huis,  Uscio,  (Fr.  Ital.)   to  Uscire, 
Exire,  To   Issue   forth,   which    belong    to   Ex.     This    connexion 
seems  plain  and  direct.      The  Latin  Osiium  belongs  to  Os;    so 
that  these  terms  for  a  Door  seem  to  be  more  immediately  attached 
to  different  ideas.     I  have  produced,  in  a  former  Work,  a  passage 
in    Hesychius,  which   has  much  embarrassed   his  Commentators, 
Oyxaj  A6yvus'    Taff  flyvyiot;  TrvXoe;  Xeyei.      This    passage   abounds  with 
difficulties;   yet  I  have  observed,  that  I  should  be  well  pleased  to 
find    a   text,    in    which    OGKAI  or  Onkai   signified  Gates.     The 
OGKOI  might  be  the  HECK.      The  form  ONKa/  would  bring  us  to 
the  Arabic  Udc  Ink,  A  Gate. 

HITCH  relates  at  once  to  a  Catching — Twitching — Vellicaling 
motion,  if  I  may  so  express  it, — 'To  HITCH  about;'  and  it  like- 
wise signifies  To  HOOK  or  Catch,  'To  HITCH  in,'  &c.  Skinner 
has  two  articles ;  one  for  HITCH,  the  nautical  word,  "  Fune  vel 

"Unco 
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"Unco  quidvis  arripere  et  Figere,"  &c.,  vvliich  he  refers  to 
Ficher ;  and  another  for  "  HITCH,  ut  ubi  dicimus  HITCH  Buttock, 
"  et  HITCH  Neighbour,"  which  he  derives  from  Hocher,  (Fr.) 
and  Hicgan,(Sax.)  Moliri ;  terms  parallel  to  each  other.  The  suc- 
ceeding word  is  HITCHEL,  which  belongs  to  the  HECKLing  of 
Flax,  where  we  are  brought  to  the  genuine  idea.  Let  us  mark 
the  word  HITCH,  as  applied  to  the  Buttocks.  I  have  produced,  on 
a  former  occasion,  (p.  170,)  a  race  of  words  denoting  parts  adja- 
cent to  the  Buttocks,  the  Loins,  &c.,  as  Ixus,  ISKZ'S,  Oxus,  Qsphus, 
OsKea,  (l£u?,  I<r%<?,  O|uf,  Lumbus,  Orgeat,  Scrotum,)  which  I  have 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Base,  as  attached  to 
the  EArTH.  The  IK.SUS,  &c.  however,  may  be  taken  from  the 
same  spot,  the  Base  or  Surface,  in  a  state  of  Agitation,  and  may 
mean  that  part  of  the  person  which  HITCHES  about.  It  must 
be  observed,  moreover,  that  some  of  these  words  are  connected 
in  form  with  terms  conveying  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  am 
now  unfolding.  Adjacent  to  Ixus,  (l£uf,)  we  have  Ixos,  (i|of> 
Viscum ;  Arundo  aucupatoria; — Tenax,)  the  v-lscum,  that  which 
HITCHES  or  Catches  ; — lx=Alos,  (l|aXo?,  Crebro  saltans,)  in  which 
we  see  the  idea  of  desultory  motion,  and  which  the  Lexicographers 
have  derived  from  Ixus  and  Allomai,  (Ex  l|u?  et  AAAcpju,)  as  if  signi- 
fying the  HITCHING  or  Agile  Loins  ;  and  Ix,  (i£,  Vermiculus  vites 
arrodens,)  the  Nibbling  Animal,  which  means,  as  I  imagine, 
the  animal  which  HACKS  up,  or  to  pieces,  if  I  may  so  say,  or 
Frets  a  surface  in  a  Hireling — Catching  manner.  In  Nep,  Nip, 
andNibble,  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  a  Catching  mode  of 
Eating.  The  ISKW,  (l<r%<?,)  bears  a  similar  form  to  ISKUS,  (la-^f,) 
which,  as  I  have  suggested  in  other  places,  may  be  derived  from 
the  idea  of  Vigour  and  Activity  in  Motion.  I  have  shewn,  that 
IsKnos,  (iir^cof,  .  Macer,  gracilis,)  belongs  to  the  metaphor  of  a 
Scratched — Furrowed  Surface,  just  as  Strigosus  belongs  to  Stringo 
and  Striga.  We  see  too,  that  OxMS,(o£t;?,  Lumbus,)  the  Loins, 

has 
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has  the  same  form  as  Oxus,  (O|t/f,  Acutus,  Acris,  vehemens,  celer, 
subitus,)  which  at  once  denotes  Desultory  motion,  and  belongs 
likewise  to  the  sense  of  HACK/«g-  or  Cutting.  On  the  whole 
we  shall  imagine,  I  think,  that  these  terms  for  the  Loins,  &c. 
belong  to  this  train  of  ideas. 

The  English  word  HANCH,  as  another  form  of  these  words, 
assuredly  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Catching  or  HANK/W^-,  whatever 
may  be  the  precise  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  it.      We  know, 
that  Catch  and  HANK  have  a  similar  sense;  and  we  know  likewise 
the  familiar  phrase,  in  which  persons  are  said  to  have  a  '  Catch  in 
'  their  gait.'     Now  this    is  precisely  the   sense  of  the  German 
HiNCK^n,  "  To  limp,  halt,  go  lame."     Thus  then,  HANCH  may  be 
derived  from  the   idea  of  motion,  as  I  have  supposed  the   other 
words    to    be  ;    or   it   may    be    derived    from  .the  notion  of  the 
Swelling    out — Protuberant    part.      The    sense  of  Protuberance  is 
perpetually  connected    with    the    idea    of  Convexity  or  Concavity, 
able  to  HANK  ON  or  IN:     This   may   be  the  sense  of  HANCH, 
quasi  HUNCH,  which  belongs  to  HANK.      In  the  Greek  Ogkos  or 
ONKOS,  (Oy>Ko$,  Tumor,    Moles,   Massa,  &c.    Uncus,)  we   have  the 
double  sense  of  HANK  and   HUNCH.     The  Etymologists  produce 
the   parallel  terms   to  HANCH,  as  Hancke,  (Belg.)    Hanche,  (Fr.) 
Anca,  (Ital.  and  Span.)     Adjacent  words   to  Anca,  in  my   Italian 
and  Spanish  Dictionaries,  are  AucHeggiare,  "To  wag  one's  legs," 
where  we  have  the  sense  of  motion;    and  ANCHO,  Broad,  Wide, 
&c.  &c  ,    where  we  have   the   idea  of  that   which  HANKS  IN,  or 
comprehends  a  great  space. 

I  have  shewn  in  a  former  page,  that  the  ideas  of  Wonder — 
Surprize — Fear,  &c.  have  been  derived  from  the  notion  of  Stirring 
up — Agitating — Exciting — Vellicating,  &c.  the  mind  with  these 
passions  or  Emotions,  "  It  HARROWS  me  with  Fear  and  Wonder," 
&c.  Hence  we  shall  not  wonder  to  find  AGOS,  Awe,  (A>o?, 
Veneratio,  Admiratio  ; — Res  sacra,  quam  veneramur; — Puritas  ;— 

Lustratio, 
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Lustratio,  purificatio; — Piaculum,  scelus  ; — Cubitus,)  denoting  Ad- 
miration and  Veneration  under  a  similar  form,  as  AGO,  (Ayw,  Duco, 
Rapio,  &c.)  and  Aacho,  (Ay%«,  Strangulo.)  We  perceive,  that 
when  AGOJ,  (Ayo?,)  signifies  Cubitus,  it  connects  itself  with  the 
material  sense  of  HooK/wg-  in,  annexed  to  AGO — Ep'  Ackuron 
Aoein,  (ETT'  Aymouv  Ayw,  In  Ancoris  Stare,)  and  with  Accho, 
(AT^W.)  In  AG=OSTOS  and  AG=OST*O,  (Ayoo-ro?,  Interior  pars 
manuum,  Vola.  Horn.  //.XL  425. — Extrema  pars  manus  ; — Cu- 
bitus, Ulna;  Palma,  Ayoa-rsu,  Immundus  sum,  sordibus  inquina- 
tus  sum ;  unde  apud  Horn.  //.  £  v.  506.  Ayc<mjo-aj,  ut  aliqui 
veterum  legebant,  pro  Aicoa-Tyo-ai; , )  we  have  the  material  and  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  AGOS,  (Ayoj,  Cubitus; — Piaculum,  Scelus.) 
The  AG=OST  we  should  probably  consider  as  the  Element  AG,  AS, 
&c.,  doubled  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  more  strongly,  or  a  vowel 
breathing  may  have  been  inserted  between  the  symbols,  which 
represent  the  Radical  consonant.  The  term  AG=!ST£«O,  (A^c-nua, 
Sanctifico,  Veneror,  &c.)  is  only  another  form  of  AG=OST^O, 
(Ayoo-Teu.)  I  have  supposed,  that  AG=OSTOS,  (Ayoo-To;,}  signifies 
the  Arms — the  Hollow  of  the  Hands — the  Grasper,  Griper,  or 
in,  from  the  action  of  Grubbing  up,  HACK/?zg  up,  or 
up  the  Ground,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  I  have  had 
perpetual  occasion  to  remark,  how  marvellously  words  continue  to 
be  connected  with  the  original  spot,  from  which  they  are  taken, 
though  they  are  employed  with  a  different  turn  of  meaning.  It  is 
curious,  that  AG=OSTOS,  (Ayc<rro?,)  is  adopted  by  Homer,  when  he 
describes  the  action  of  Griping  the  Ground  with  this  part. 

— O  $  tv  xcvii<n  vta-uv  EAE  TAIAN  AFOSTfl.  (A.  V.  4,25.) 
In  Persian,  (j~^£l  AGUSH,  AG^USH,  means  "  i.  An  Embrace. 
"  2. The  Bosom.  3.  As  much  as  the  arms  can  embrace  or  con- 
"  tain,  an  armful,  truss,  bundle  of  hay,  corn,  grass,  wood,  &c. 
"  4.  As  much  as  a  reaper  takes  in  his  hand.  5.  A  Pitch- Fork 
"  full."  The  verb  to  this  noun  is  ^jJCi^il  AGISTEN,  Aa*lsT-en, 

which 
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which  Mr.  Richardson  explains  by  "  To  embrace,  to  be  embraced, 
*'  contained,  comprehended;  "  and  the  other  senses  are,  "To  Cut, 
"  mince,  macerate,  HASH,  macerate. — To  HANG  or  be  HANGED." 
The  succeeding  word  to  this  is  ^OyyixAi!  Acisniden,  AG=\sn-iden, 
"  i.  To   fear,  dread.     2.  To   Embrace.      3.  To  Cut."     We  have 
here    the  various    ideas    of  HACK    or   HASH,   HOOK,  HANG,  and 
Anxiety,   and    AGOS,  (Ay 05,   Veneratio,)    AWE,    quasi   AUG,  under 
the   same  Radical   word,   precisely   as   they  are  supposed   in  my 
Hypothesis  to  be  connected  with  each  other.      The  term  AG=USH 
appears  again  in   Persian  under  the  form  ANK,  as  cxiJol,  which 
Mr.  Richardson    represents    and   explains   by   "  ENK=!SHT.   Coal. 
"  ENG=USHT.   A  Finger."     No   ideas  appear    more   remote   from 
each  other,  than  those  of  the  Finger  and  a  Coal;  yet  we  see,  how 
they  are  reconciled  under   my  Hypothesis,  which  supposes,  that 
the  original    idea    is    To  HACK   or  HOOK  up,  in,  &c.,   Stir  up — 
Excite.      The  Coal  is   the   Inflammable  substance — the   substance 
readily    Excited    into    flame.     The     Greek    ANTHr=Ax,    (Avfy«£, 
Carbo,)  belongs  to  the   Persian  ENK=!SH  ;    and   to  this  idea   we 
must  perhaps  refer  the  Scotch  ING/<?,  Fire.     The  succeeding  word 
to  the  Greek  ANTH-r-a*  is  AxnH-r-ene,  (Av6^ii>  Crabro,  Vespa,) 
the  Wasp,  which  still  means  the  Exciter — Stirrer  up,  the  Pricker- 
Stinger — Annoyer,  quas  ANG/£.     Let  us  mark,  how  Carbo  assimi- 
lates itself  with  Crabro;    and  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume, 
that  they  belong  to  each  other  for  the  same  reason,  and  that  they 
are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  such   words  as  Carpo,  Carp,  Crop, 
Grub,  Gripe,  &c.      ANTHOS,  (AvQog,)  is  that,  which  a  person  HANDS" 
or  HANKS  off,  Carps,  Crops;    as  Karpos,  (K«po?,  Fructus,  Carpus,) 
belonging    to    Carp,    Crop,    means    at    once    the    Hand   and    the 
Fruit. 

That  the  senses  of  the  Finger  and   the  Coal,  in   the   Persian 
ENK=!SH,   are  to  be    referred    to    each    other   under  the  idea  of 

5  o  Stirring 
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Stirring  up  or  Exciting,  according  to  my  Hypothesis,  will  be 
unequivocal  from  the  sense  of  a  word,  belonging  to  Enkisht, 
in  the  succeeding  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary.  This 
word  is  rx-»Jol  ENG=!KT^«,  which  our  Lexicographer  explains 
by  "To  Excite,  Rouse,  Raise  or  Stir  up;"1  and  in  the  same 
column  we  have^Ou!  ENG=!Z,  "  i.  Exciting. — 2.  A  Coal."  In  the 
same  column  we  have  likewise  ExtKelus,  An  Eel,  and  ENGULE, 
A  Button,  which  mean  the  HANKm  IN; — ExGushiden,  To  em- 
brace ;  E.NGiden,  To  Seize,  take;  and  ENGwr,  a  Grape;  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  other  terms  signifying  to  HANK,  &c., 
that  Grape  does  to  Gripe.  The  ExKelus,  we  see,  belongs  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Egchelus,  or  Exc'iieltts,  and  AxGuilla,  A.NGUIS,  as 
ENKISHT  does  to  ONUX,  ONUCH-OS,  (Ovu|,  Ovu^cf,)  UNGUIS.  We 
perceive,  in  the  sense  of  the  Nails — Fingers,  &c.,  how  we  are 
brought  to  the  idea  of  Scratching  up  a  surface.  Under  the  form 
of  FNG,  PNG,  &c.  we  have  the  sense  annexed  to  Hank,  as 
Fingers,  Fang,  &c. ;  but  whether  they  belong  to  each  other  must 
be  the  subject  of  a  future  consideration.  The  term  Engikten  is 
the  appropriate  word,  joined  with  Autash,  Fire,  in  order  to  express 
Inflammation,  as  ^j\  (J^>\  AUTASH  ENGIZ,  "Kindling  Fire — 
"  Fuel,  Coal,"&c.  \  shall  shew,  that  the  terms  for  Fire,  under 
our  Element  AC,  &c.,  as  Icn-is,  are  derived  from  the  same  idea; 
and  in  this  very  word  Icn-is,  we  see  the  organical  addition  of  the 
n  to  the  G  after  the  G,  as  in  EnG=Iz  before  it.  We  see  in 
AUT=ASH  the  more  familiar  form.  I  must  leave  the  Persian 
scholars  to  decide,  whether  AUT=ASH — ENG=!Z,  AG=USH,  should  be 
considered  as  the  Element  AS  doubled,  in  order  to  express  the 
idea  more  strongly;  or  whether  they  should  be  regarded  only 
as  quasi  AUTSH,  ENGZ,  or  EGGZ,  AGSH,  &c.  The  same  doubt 
exists  with  respect  to  Agostos,  (A^CO-TO?,)  &c.,  as  I  have  before 
observed.— The  Latin  ANGUST?^  bears  the  same  form  as  the 

Persian 
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Persian  ENGUSH,  ENKISHT,  &c. ;  and  I  have  suggested  in  a  former 
page,  that  AUGUSTUS  and  Angustus,  or  AGGUSTWS,  coincide  with 
each  other. 


Terms  expressing  Diligence, 
Care,  Attention,  Regard,  Sec., 
either  directly  taken  from 
the  idea  of  being  Stirred  up, 
Roused  or  Excited  to  Dili- 
gence— Attention,  &c.,  or  be- 
longing to  terms  originally 
expressing  actions  of  Excite- 
ment: all  which  terms  are 
ultimately  connected  with 
words  referring  to  the  action 
of  Stirring  up  the  Ground. 


"Ecean,   "Eccean.  (Sax.)    Occare, 

Incitare. 

To  EGG  on — HOAX  on,  &c. 
HOE,  quasi  HOUGH. 
HIE,  quasi  HIG,  forward.  (Eng.) 
HiGan,    Hiccan,    (Sax.)    Ten- 

dere,  festinare,  Niti,  conari. 

HIGE,  HIGGE.  (Saxon,)    Mens, 
cogitatio,  cura,  studium. 

HOGWW.  (Sax.)  Sollicitus   esse, 
studere,  &c. 


HUIK.  (Scotch,)  To  take  care 
of,  consider,  regard,  &c. 

ACHT.  (Germ.)  Care,  &c.  Out- 
lawry. 

HEED — Huren.  (Eng.  Germ.) 
To  take  care  of — guard,  re- 
gard, respect. 

OTHE,  AIDOS.  (Germ.)  Heed. 

HUSCH.  (Germ.)  Adv.  Hortandi, 
Age,  Agedum* 

HUTCH^W,  HUTCHE.  (German,) 

Incitare,  Alapa. 
.        

AUDZ'O,  AKOMO.  (Lat.  Gr.)    To 

Hear,  i.  e.    to  be  Excited  to 

Attention. 
AUD<?O.  (Lat.)    To    be    Excited 

to  bold  action. 
Ous,   OTOS,   OUAS,  &c.  AUD^, 

Auses,   AURZ'S,   &c.  &c.   &c. 

(Gr.  Lat.)  The  Ear. 

Hear— Ear,  &c.  (Eng.) 
Ear.  (Eng.)  To  Plough  or  Stir 
up  the  Ground. 


I  SHALL 
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I  SHALL  in  this  article  consider  certain  words  which  relate  to 
Mental  Diligence— Study — Attention,  &c.,  and  which  I  conceive 
to  be  connected  with  a  Race  of  words  expressing  Actions  of 
Excitement,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  process  by  which  they 
are  attached  to  those  words.  We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of 
these  discussions,  various  terms  which  signify  "  To  Stir  up  or 
<c  Excite  to  any  action  or  purpose,"  as  EGG,  HOAX,  &c.  '  To  EGG 
'on,'  'To  HOAX  on — the  Dogs,'  &c.j  and  the  latter  word  has  been 
applied  to  the  idea  of  ridiculing  or  bantering  a  person,  as  '  To 
'  HOAX  any  one.'  We  have  seen  likewise  the  term  HIE,  quasi 
HIG,  'To  HIE  forward,'  in  Saxon  Hican,  Hioian,  Tendere,  fes- 
tinare;  Hicoan,  Niti,  conari.  I  have  observed  moreover,  that  the 
Saxon  Ecotfan,  To  EGG  on,  occurs  in  the  same  page  with  HLoean, 
Occare;  and  no  one  can  doubt  the  relation  of  these  words  to 
each  other.  In  Hie,  the  Radical  consonant  has  disappeared,  as 
it  has  in  Hoe;  and  even  in  the  sound  of  HOUGH  it  is  lost, 
though  it  is  preserved  in  the  mode  of  writing  it.  To  these  words 
Hican,  &c.  belong  the  Saxon  terms  "HiGE,  HYG'E,  Mens,  animus, 
"  cogitatio,  mentis  applicatio,  studium,  cura ;  —  HIGE,  Diligens, 
"  studiosus,  sedulus;"  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Excitement  or 
Diligent  exertion  in  action,  Thoughts,  Mind,  &c. 

This  union  of  ideas  between  Mind  or  Thought,  and  Excitement, 
perpetually  occurs,  as  I  have  before  shewn.  It  appears  in  the 
Greek  01^*0?,  Animus,  seu  Impetus  Animi,  Vehementia,  and  Qaovyftu, 
Cogitatio,  Animus,  sensus  animi; — Elatio  animi,  fastus,  Animi 
Impetus;  in  the  English  Spirit,  which  is  at  once  applied  to  Mind 
and  to  Courage;  in  the  Latin  Animus,  which  means  "The  Mind — 
"Courage,  Spirit;"  and  in  Metis,  "Mind — Courage,"  which  be- 
longs to  Mtvos,  "Animi  Ardor,  Impetus,  quo  ad  aliquid  agendum 
"  aut  sustinendum  ferimur."  In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Saxon 
Dictionary,  where  HIGE  occurs,  we  have  HIHT,  Spes;  Himan, 

Sperare ; 
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Sperare ;  and  \ve  find,  as  adjacent  terms,  Himan,  Augere ; 
HIHT-/W/,  Gaudii  plenus  ;  HIHTH,  Height,  Altitude,  Exaltatio;  and 
HIH,  Altus;  where  we  have  still  the  same  idea  of  being  Excited  or 
Raised  up.  We  shall  now  understand,  that  HIGH  belongs  to  these 
terms,  as  I  shall  more  fully  illustrate  in  a  future  page.  The  pre- 
ceding term  to  Hige,  Mens,  is  HIGE,  Familia,  communitas ;  which  is 
attached,  as  I  imagine,  to  terms  denoting  a  Dwelling,as  HOUSE,  HAG, 
(Germ.)  Domus,  Mansio,  &c.  &c.  The  word  preceding  HYGE,  Mens, 
is  HYGE,  Fauces ;  which  may  be  derived  either  from  the  Agitation  of 
the  Jaws,  in  masticating  food,  or  from  the  action  itself  of  HACK/wg- 
or  Masticating,  &c.  In  Scotch,  HUIK  signifies,  as  Dr.  Jamieson 
explains  it,  "  To  take  care  of,  to  consider,  to  regard ; "  and  our 
Author  refers  it  to  Hugghen,  Observare,  considerare ;  Huga,  Hoga, 
(Su.  G.)  In  animo  habere,  meditari ;  Hugen,  (Alem.)  id;  Hogan, 
(A.  S.)  Curare;  HOG,  HUG,  (Su.  G.)  The  Mind,  &c.  &c.  Lye 
explains  the  Saxon  Hocan  and  Hooian  by  "  Sollicitus  esse,  curam 
"  gerere,  studere,  meditari;"  where  in  Sollicitus,  from  Solum  and 
Cito,  we  have  the  true  metaphor.  Again,  in  Latin,  VERSO  means, 
we  know,  "ToStiror  turn  about,"  as  the  Ground,  '  Versare  Terram,' 
and  "To  Weigh,  to  Consider."  The  adjacent  words  to  HoGian 
are  HOH,  (Sax.)  which  is  quasi  HOGH,  "  Calx. — Poples,  Suffrage, 
"  Ang.  HOUGH,"  says  Lye;  "  Hoh,  (Sax.)  Altus,  quasi  HOGH,  or 
"  HIGH  ;  and  HOHA,  (Goth.)  quasi  HOOHA,  Aratrum. — Inde  forsan 
"  nostra,  an  HOUGH,  Qcca  minor;"  where  we  unequivocally  see, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  the  origin  of  these  terms. 

The  German  ACHT<?«,  "  To  care,  esteem,  respect,  regard, 
"  observe,  mind  a  thing,"  is  connected  with  terms  denoting 
actions  of  Excitement,  as  I  before  observed,  (p.  125,)  whatever 
may  be  the  process  by  which  they  are  united.  The  term  ACHT, 
in  one  sense,  relates  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — Routing — Driving, 
&c.  in  the  strongest  sense  of  such  actions,  when  it  signifies 
v  Outlawry,  proscription,"  &c.  My  Lexicographer  explains 
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AcnTsam,  among  other  things,  by  Solicitous,  which  may  exhibit 
the  true  metaphor.  Among  the  interpretations  of  the  substantive 
ACHT,  we  have  Heed;  and  we  should  at  once  imagine,  that  the 
English  HEED  is  only  another  form  of  the  German  term.  The 
Etymologists  have  referred  HEED  to  the  Saxon  Hedan,  Cavere ; 
Hige,  Diligens ;  the  German  Hut,  Custodia,  &c. ;  where  we  see, 
that  they  have  placed  a  term  of  Excitement  with  one,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Enclosed — Secured  Spot.  I  have  supposed  on  a  former 
occasion,  (p.  108,)  that  HEED,  HEDGE,  and  HUT,  belong  to  each 
other ;  and  I  still  retain  the  same  opinion;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
adjust  the  precise  idea,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  each  other. 
HEED  is  certainly  directly  connected  with  HUT,  Custodia,  and 
perhaps  as  denoting  the  HEDGED-in  Spot,  by  way  of  Security. 
Yet  it  is  likewise,  as  we  see,  directly  connected  with  ACHT, 
which  belongs  to  an  action  of  Excitement,  whatever  may  be 
the  process  by  which  it  is  connected  with  that  action.  In  the 
secondary  sense  of  HUT,  &c.  the  idea  of  an  Enclosure  of  Security — 
Defence,  &c.  only  appears ;  yet  still  I  imagine,  that  the  original 
idea  related  to  an  action  of  Excitement,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Wachter  explains  HUT  in  different  articles  by  " Pileus,"  (to  which 
sense  HAT  and  HOOD  belong,)  "Gustos,  Custodia;"  and  HuTm, 
by  "Tegere,  operire," — "  Celare,  Abscondere,"  to  which  HIDE, 
the  verb  and  substantive,  more  directly  belongs,  "  Cavere,  Provi- 
"  dere,"  (to  which  Wachter  refers  HEED,)  "  Munire,  Sepire," — 
"  Custodire,"  "Observare,  cum  cura  attendere."  The  succeeding 
word  is  HUTTE,  Tugurium,  to  which  we  must  refer  terms  de- 
noting Dwelling,  as  HUT,  HOUSE,  JEoes,  OIK.OS,  (O/ico?,)  &c.  &c., 
which  I  have  produced  in  a  preceding  page,  (258.) 

I  have  suggested  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  623,)  that  terms 
of  Security  and  Defence  are  often  derived  from  the  idea  of  some 
action  of  Excitement  or  Violence,  as  that  of  Driving  away,  Keeping 
off,  &c.  &c.  >  and  hence  it  is,  that  Defendo  is  explained  in  the 

first 
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first  sense  by  Robert  Ainsworth,  "  To  Strike,  or  Keep  off,  out,  or 
"away."  This  may  possibly  be  the  original  sense  of  HvTen; 
and  whatever  it  might  be,  the  term  is  certainly  surrounded  by 
races  of  words  which  denote  actions  of  Excitement,  as  we  have 
unequivocally  seen  in  the  course  of  our  discussion.  In  the  same 
opening  of  Wachter's  Glossary  with  HUT,  I  see  HusTen,  Tussis, 
and  Tussire;  and  I  shew  in  another  place,  that  terms  like  these 
are  derived  from  the  sense  of  Stirring  up — with  the  idea  of  Noise 
annexed  to  that  action  ;  as  in  HAWK  up,  HicK-up,  &c.  &c.  The 
preceding  term  to  this  is  "HuscH,  adverb,  hortandi,  significans 
"  Age,  Agedum,  cito,  Agedum ; "  which  Wachter  refers  to 
HuscHf/z,  Incitare;  and  HUSCHE,  Alapa;  where  we  directly 
possess  the  term  of  Excitement,  precisely  as  it  is  supposed  in  my 
Hypothesis.  I  find  next  to  HUTTE,  in  Wachter,  Huz,  "  Modus 
c<  vocandi  suem  apud  Suevos,  sicut  Sic  abigendi  apud  Armoricos. 
"  Utraque  vox  Suem  notat,  ilia  apud  Armenios,  haec  apud  Celtas." 
Whether  we  consider  Huz  as  a  term  of  Excitement,  or  as  denoting 
the  animal,  the  same  fundamental  idea  exists.  I  have  shewn, 
that  the  name  of  the  animal  is  derived  from  the  action  of  Stirring 
up,  or  Routing  up  the  Ground;  and  thus  in  both  cases  the  term 
conveys  the  idea  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  We  see,  moreover, 
in  the  explanatory  term  AGE,  AcEdum,  a  word  of  the  same  race ; 
and  in  Ocyus  we  have  likewise  another  of  these  terms.  We  have 
seen  in  a  former  page,  that  Aaere  relates  to  the  action  of  Stirring 
up  the  Ground;  and  we  cannot  doubt,  that  Ocyus  belongs  to 
Occo.  We  are  to  consider  therefore,  whether  HEED,  &c.  is 
derived  from  the  secondary  sense,  as  relating  to  the  Secured  Spot, 
just  as  Regard  belongs  to  Guard,  or  whether  it  does  not  relate 
to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  primary  sense,  such  as  we  see 
it  in  various  kindred  words. 

We   cannot  but   perceive,   that  our  terms  HUSH,  HIST,   with 
their  parallels  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  belong  to  the  idea 

con- 
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conveyed  by  HUSCH.      Hence  we  understand,  how  terms  relating 
to  Silence— Quiet — Repose,  &c.  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Excitement.     No  combination  is  more   familiar  to  us;  as  we  per- 
petually'observe,  that  a  person's  Attention  is  Roused  or  Excited  to 
any    business;     and    from  Attention    to    Silence,    Quiet,   &c.    the 
passage  is  direct  and  inevitable.      Hence  probably  we  have   the 
idea    of   Quiet  and   Silence    annexed  to   the  Greek   AKE,  AKEOW, 
(A**;,    Quies,    Axeuv,  Tacitus.)     We   shall    consider    this    opinion 
however  more  than    probable,  when  we  remember,    that  AKE  is 
actually  a  term  which    relates  to  the  strongest  sense  of  Stirring 
up — Exciting,  &c.,  and  that  it  belongs  to  Acwo,  &c.  (Axy,  Acies 
ferri,    cuspis   ferri.)     Before   I    quit   the    German    term  HUSCH, 
I   must  observe,  that  in  the  same  column  of  Wachter  we  have 
HuRTe«,Trudere,Impellere;  HURT,  Impetus  ;  HURSCH<?«,  Incitare, 
Accelerare;  which  belong  to  the  form  ART,  as  in  HURT,  HoRT-or, 
just  as  HIT,  &c.  OTHEO,  (nQeu,  Trudo,)  belong  to  the  form  AT,  &c. 
Here  we  see,  how  the  ART,  &c.  and  *T,  &c.  pass  into  each  other. 
It   is  curious,  that   Martinius   should   understand    the  relation  of 
HUST^TZ,  Tussis,  to  a  term  of  violence,  OST/KO,  (fia-r^u,  Trudo,) 
just   as   Tussis  belongs  to    Tusu  and   Tundo.     I  shall  shew  in  a 
future  Volume,  that  Tussis  is  attached  to  a  great  race  of  words, 
conveying  the  same  idea  of  Stirring  about  or  Vellicating  a  surface, 
as  Tease,  Touch,  Twitch,  Tusk,  &c.  &c. — My  idea  is,  that  HUT^W, 
in  its  original  sense,  was  precisely  that  of  Defendere,   "  To  Strike, 
"  to  keep  off',  out,  or  away;"  and  that  it  belongs  to  such  terms 
as  HIT,  OTHEO,  OSTIZO,  &c.  (fl6eu,  nam^u.)     Wachter  cannot  help 
perceiving,  that  HUT<?«  conveys  a  sense  of  Violence  or  Destruction. 
He   observes,  that    it    was  anciently  used   "  pravo  sensu,"  as  in 
the  following  passage :  v<  Der  sundige  HUOTET  des  rehten,"  that 
is,  as   he  says,  "  Peccator  observat  justum.     Puta,  non  servandi 
"  sed    Destruendi    causa."      I    have    conjectured,    that 
WARD,    HERD,    &c.    belong     to    HARRY,     HARROW, 
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Vastare,  &c. ;  and  thus  we  see  how  every  thing  tends  to  the 
same  point. 

To  HEED,  &c.  we  must  refer  OTnomai,(o8opKi,  Curo);  and  we 
cannot  but  perceive,  how  the  OTH  and  OOTH,  in  Odopai,  Curo,  and 
nQeu,  Trudo,  appear  to  be  connected  with  each  other.  But  the 
very  term  Omomai  relates  in  one  sense  to  the  idea  of  Excitement, 
(OQopxi,  Moveor.}  The  Greek  AIDOS,  (A«5&>?,  Pudor,  verecundia, 
reverentia,  veneratio,  observantia,)  belongs  probably  to  HEED. 
In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  AIDOS,  (A*<L?,) 
is  foundx  we  have  the  terms  of  Excitement,  Aivulos,  (A/JtAo?, 
Audax,)  Aizeos,  (A<£»?o?,  Juvenis,  qui  robore  juvenili  viget, )  and 
AiTnaloeis,  (A^aXce*?,  Ardens,  ab  AtQu,  Uro.)  It  is  marvellous  to 
observe,  how  words,  which  may  be  said  to  have  passed  into  their 
secondary  sense,  still  refer  in  some  of  their  applications  to  the 
original  idea.  The  terms  AIDOS,  and  Aiveomai,  (Adas,  Atkopou,') 
are  applied  by  Homer,  on  occasions  when  men  are  to  be  Roused 
and  Excited  to  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  Activity  and  Duty. 

H  tpt^oi,  xvepe/;  etrre,  xou  AIAfi  derd'  evi 

AXA^Xou?  T  AIAEI20E  Kara  K^XTIOOC. 

AIAOMENflN  o    ccvo^uv  TrXecvti;  tract  »;s  Tre 

Qeuyovruv  ^'  OUT'  «£  KXeo$  CLUTCH,  OVTB  rt;  aXxij.  (7/.O.  V.  561,  &C.) 
"  O  amici,  viri  estote,  et  Pudorem  habete  in  animo,  et  aliis  alium 
«  Verecundantes  observate,  per  acres  pugnas.  Verecundantium 
"  enim  virorum  plures  salvi,  quam  occisi  sunt :  Fugientium  vero 
"  neque  gloria  exurgit,  nee  ullum  auxilium."  We  perceive  how 
inadequate  such  terms  as  Pudor  and  Verecundia  are  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  words  now  under  discussion;  and  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  they  refer  only  to  the  secondary  sense  of  the  words 
when  they  ought  to  have  a  fundamental  meaning,  referring  to  the 
primary.  The  term  AIDOS,  A«5w?,  might  be  interpreted  by  '  Diligens 
'  vel  Sedula  Cura,  observantia,  &c.  impensa  in  aliquam  rem  vel 
'  personam,  et  hinc  Cura,  observantia,  reverentia,  pudor,  verecun- 

5«  'dia,' 
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*  dia/  &c.  In  the  sense  of  '  Diligens  cura,  vel  observantia,  quam 
'  alius  erga  alium  habet,'  we  pass  into  the  sense  of  Emulation — 
JEmulatio,  that  strong  term  of  Excitement,  which  might  almost 
be  adopted  in  the  explanation  of  this  passage.  I  have  purposely 
selected  the  term  Cura,  as  it  unequivocally  exhibits  to  us  the 
union  of  ideas  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  illustrate.  R.  Ains- 
worth  explains  Cura  by  "Care  —  Regard  —  Application  —  Dili- 
"  gence  ;  "  and  Curo  by  "  To  take  care  of — to  look  to  a  business — 
"  To  Regard,  to  Attend  to — to  pay  Respect  and  Homage  to,"  &c. 
We  must  not  wonder,  that  I  should  ultimately  refer  these  terms 
for  Respect — Regard — Reverence,  &c.  to  words  expressing  actions 
performed  on  the  Ground,  when  we  know,  that  one  of  the  strongest 
terms  in  Latin  for  Religious  Worship  or  Generation,  Colo,  "  To 
"  worship,  to  Revere,"  actually  itself  signifies  "  To  till  the 
"  Ground." — It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  the  same  action, 
under  different  views  of  it,  leads  us  to  the  same  train  of  ideas. 

Among  the  words  denoting  Attention,  belonging  to  our  Ele- 
ment AC,  AD,  &c.  &c.  we  must  refer  the  terms  for  Hearing,  as 
AUD/O,  AK.OUO,  (Axouw,)  with  their  parallels  produced  in  a  former 
page  (109,)  Ous,  OTOS,  OUAS,  OVATOS,  (Ou?,  flro/;,  Oua?,  Oua-rof, 
ATA,  (Ar«,)  the  Doric  or  Tarentine  word  for  OTA,  (flra,)  AUDES, 
AUSES,  &c.  old  Latin  words,  AOD//Z,  AZ/H,  (Chald.  Heb.)  AUDIA, 
a  modern  Greek  word,  &c.  &c.  That  AUD/O  is  by  some  process 
connected  with  terms,  relating  to  actions  of  Excitement,  will  be 
manifest  from  a  word,  almost  under  the  same  form,  Auoeo. 
Thus  we  shall  be  of  opinion  probably,  that  AUDE  and  AUDI, 
remote  as  they  appear  in  sense  from  each  other,  express  only 
minute  differences  in  the  turn  of  meaning;  and  that  they  have 
in  fact  the  same  fundamental  signification,  such  as  we  see  in 
c  Hoc  AGE,'  and  '  All  AGE,'  (AXX '  Aye,}  '  Be  Excited  to  action  or 
*  Attention.'  In  such  phrases  as  "  Erige  te,"  we  almost  see  the  two 
significations  of  these  words;  and  R.  Ainsvvorth  explains  Erectus, 

in 
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in  one  sense  by  "  Stout,  courageous,  undaunted ; "  where  we 
have  the  sense  of  AUDEO,  and  in  another  by  "  Intent,  Earnest," 
where  we  have  the  idea  annexed  to  AUDIO,  "  To  mind,  attend," 
&c.  The  Arabic  i^til  Uzw,  the  Ear,  signifies  in  one  of  its 
meanings,  as  represented  by  Izen,  "Well  done,  go  on,  come  on;" 
where  we  see  the  sense  of  Ace,  (Ays,)  Under  another  form,  we 
have  (-J6I  A.zan,  Ears,  which  means,  as  represented  by  some 
minute  variation  Ezfl«,  "Signification,  announcing,  invitation,  the 
"  signal  for  summoning  to  prayers  by  the  Mullah  or  priest  from 
"  the  minarets  or  towers  of  the  mosques;"  where  we  unequivocally 
see  the  idea  of  Exciting  to  any  business  or  action. 

In  the  English  HEAR,  EAR,  with  some  of  their  parallel  terms 
HvRaw,  OHR,  &c.  (Sax.  Germ.)  we  see  the  form  AR;  in  others 
we  have  the  form  ARS,  as  in  HEARK,  HEARK<?«,  &c. ;  and  in  some 
we  have  the  form  AD,  AS,  &c.  HAUSG^W,  (Goth.)  AUDZO, 
Auses,  &c.  In  Aures,  we  should  be  unable  to  decide,  whether  it 
belonged  to  the  form  *R  or  ARS,  if  such  decision  were  necessary 
for  any  purposes  of  distinction.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  I  think, 
that  all  these  terms  belong  ultimately  to  each  other:  Hence,  we 
see  how  these  Elementary  forms  on  some  occasions  pass  into  each 
other,  without  any  difficulty  or  confusion;  and  how  again  they 
constitute  races  of  words  distinct  and  different  from  each  other. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  mark  the  coincidence  in  form  between 
EAR,  the  organ,  and  EAR,  To  Plough;  where  we  are  directly 
brought  to  the  very  Spot  and  Action  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
Thus,  then,  /i-EAR  and  EAR,  denoting  Attention,  are  nothing 
but  EAR,  'To  Plough  or  Stir  up  the  Ground,'  used  in  its  meta- 
phorical sense,  just  as  Solicitus  means  "Earnest,"  according  to 
R.  Ainsworth's  interpretation;  or,  as  he  might  have  said,  'At- 
'  tentive,'  from  Solicito,  "  To  Stir  or  dig  up,  properly  the  Ground," 
as  he  observes.  I  have  supposed  with  the  Etymologists,  that 
the  Aus,  in  Avsculto,  belongs  to  AUDIO;  and  that  the  Culto  is  to 

be 
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be  referred  to  Kluo,  (KXua>,)  and  the  Celtic  terms  Cluinam,  Claistam. 
I  have  ventured  to  form  a  conjecture  on  the  original  idea  annexed 
to  these  words,  but  this  cannot  duly  be  unfolded  till  the  Element 
CL  shall  be  fully  examined.  In  Galic,  OGH  is  the  Ear,  and  in 
the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  this  word  is 
found,  I  perceive  OG,  Youth;  and  I  suggest  in  another  place, 
that  the  idea  of  Touthls  derived  from  the  Excited  action,  belonging 
to  that  period  of  life.  In  Galic,  Eisidm  or  EISD#W  means  "To 
"Hear,  listen,  be  silent,  Attentive;"  which  I  have  referred, 
(p.  112,)  to  other  terms  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary,  as  "Eisam,  To  Trace;  Eiseadh,  Seeking,  hunting 
"  after,  researching."  I  have  frequently  observed,  that  terms 
conveying  the  sense  of  Searching — Seeking,  are  commonly  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Routing  tip  the  Dirt,  Scratching  into  Holes,  &c. 
as  Scrutor  means  '  Scruta  Eruo;'  and  Rimor  means  c  Rimis  Eruo.' 
In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  the  above 
terms  occur,  I  find  "EiTE,  An  addition  to  the  Plough-share, 
"  when  worn,"  and  "  EITRE,  A  Trench,  Furrow;"  where  we  are 
brought  to  the  Spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  the  same  metaphor  accom- 
panies the  same  train  of  ideas,  even  when  we  pass  to  material 
objects ;  and  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  metaphor  and 
the  material  operation  are  blended  with  each  other.  In  the 
phrases  '  Arrectis  Auribus,  With  Pricked  up  Ears,'  as  we  say,  we 
have  at  once  the  metaphor  of  a  person  Raised  or  Roused  up  to 
Attention,  and  the  Raised  up  object,  or  the  object  supposed  to  be 
in  that  state.  In  A.K.Roaomai,  (AK^OXO^KI,  Audio,  Audio  discendi 
caussa,)  is  expressed  a  degree  of  Attention  so  Raised,  as  that 
the  person  is  Raised  up  or  Stands  on  Tiptoe,  as  we  express  it. 
We  cannot  doubt,  I  think,  that  AKRoaotnai,  (A«f oaopcv, )  directly 
belongs  to  AKROS,  (Aftoaopxi,  Summus,  extremus,)  under  the  idea 
of  Standing  on  Tiptoe,  as  it  appears  in  AuRo-bamon,  (A^ojGo^i/, 
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Oui  Erectus  in  summos  pedum  digitos  incedit.)     Hence 
and  a  term  belonging  to  it,  are  applied  to  Hearing  —  on  occasions, 
where  Earnest  Attention  is  most  necessary  ;   as  to  Scholars  Listen- 
ing to  their   Masters,  and   to  people  attending  to  the  decrees  of 
Magistrates  in  courts  of  justice,  (AK^OKO^I,  Audio,  Discendi  caussa, 
AxfoetiiTitfiov,  Auditorium}  —  Locus  in  quo  judices  ad  cognoscendam 
caussam   conveniunt.)     The     ordinary    Lexicographers     consider 
AKRoaomai,  (Axfcacpx;,)  as  a  Root;    yet  Martinius,  among  other 
conjectures,  derives    it,    "  ab   Axy,  vel   Axouu,    Auditus  sensus  est 
"  Acittus;"     where    in    AK^,  (AKSJ,    Acies,}    and    Acutus,    he    has 
brought    us   to  the  terms    and    the   metaphor,   to    which    I    have 
referred  these  words,  denoting   Hearing.     Thus  we  see,  how  the 
the  AK  in  AKOUO,  and  AK^,  (AKOVU,  AKIJ,)  has  the  same  fundamental 
idea.     The  AK,   in  AKW,  (A^o,)  is  nothing  but  the  AK<?,  (A**?,) 
the  Acies,  or  EDGE  ;    and  thus   we  see,  how  a  term  for  Attention, 
as   AKroaomai,  (A^oac^a;,)  though   not  directly  belonging   to  the 
very  series  of  words,  conveying  that  idea,  as   AKOUO,  (AKOUW,)  &c. 
is  yet,  by  a  similar  impression  of  the  mind,  attached  to  the  same 
race  of  words,  under  the   same  fundamental  idea.      Such  are  the 
subtle,  though  sure  and  well-directed  processes,  by  which  Human 
Speech  has  been  generated,  uniform  in  all  its  parts,  and  consistent 
in  all  its  operations. 

The  Reader  has  seen,   that  the   words,  denoting  Possession  — 
Security,  Caution  —  Attention,  &c.   examined  on   former  occasions, 
(p.  96,  255,)  as  ECHO,  (EX«,)  HEDGE,  HEED,  HUT,  Hwien,  HUT, 
(Germ.)   HOUSE,  (Eng.)    OIKOS,  (Otxos,)  &c.    ultimately  belong  to 
each  other.      Though,  in  the  secondary  sense  of  these  words,  we 
see  only  the  idea  of  the  Appropriate  Spot,  Fenced  and  Enclosed,  for 
the  purpose  of  Security  ;  yet  I  imagine,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that 
the  original  notion,  from  which  they  were  derived,  related  to  actions 
of  Excitement  —  Violence;  and  I  suppose  moreover,  that  this  funda- 
mental notion  is  indissolubly  entangled  with  the  action  of  Stirring 

up 
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up  the  Ground  in  Harrowing,  &c.  &c.  As  on  former  occasions  I  con- 
sidered the  terms  of  Possession,  &c.  only  in  their  secondary  sense, 
I  think  it  expedient  to  reconsider  them  more  particularly  in  this 
place,  with  relation  to  their  primitive  and   more  original  notion. 
In  examining  these  kindred  terms  of  Possession,  &c.,   it  would  be 
an  idle  attempt  to  arrange  the  various  shades  of  meaning,  annexed 
to   each  word,  from  the  particular  mode  of  applying  the  funda- 
mental  notion.     The    violent   action  of  Stirring  or   Routing    up 
the  Ground  brings  us,  under  various    modes    of  conceiving  it,  to 
Violent  actions  in   general,  or    to  the   idea    of  'Routing   by    any 
'  process,  of  Driving  about  or  away — of  Carrying  off  or  a  way,  in  the 
'  action  of  Attacking  or  Seizing,  in  order  to  Possess  the  property 
'  of  others,  or  in  that  of  Repelling  attacks,  in  order  to  Secure  our 
*  own.'     From  this  turn  of  meaning  in  the  Fundamental  notion, 
we  at  once  obtain  a  Race  of  words,  denoting  Seizing — Holding — 
Possessing — Securing,  &c.      I  have  shewn  (p.  773,)  that  the  union 
of  these  ideas  of  Seizing — Having — Holding,  &c.,  and  of  Stirring 
up  a  surface,  is  most  strongly  visible  in  the  kindred  terms  Capio 
and  Carpo,  however  we  may  conceive  or  explain  the  process  of 
their  union.      R.  Ainsworth  explains    Capio,    by    ''To   take. — To 
"  take   by   force,    to   Seize. — To    Hold   or    Contain. — To   receive, 
"  obtain,  get,  or  have;"    and  Carpo,  we  know,  not  only  relates 
to  the  action  of  Carping  up  or  off'  a  surface,  as   "  To  gather,  pull, 
"  or  pluck  fruits,  herbs,  &c. — To   teaze  or  card  wool;"    but  it 
means  likewise,   "To   rob,   pillage,  or   take   away."     The  Celtic 
Cabam,  to  which  Carpo  and  Capio  probably  belong,  means  at  once 
"  To  Break  Land,"  and  To  Catch;  and  in  an  Arabic  term,  which 
perhaps   is  likewise    directly    attached   to   these  words,    we   have 
the  sense  of  Possession,  connected  with  the  idea  of  Excitement — 
Agitation,    &c.     Mr.   Richardson    gives    us,    as    the    appropriate 
Arabic  term  for  Hold,  the  word  \^d^  KUBZ,  which  he  explains 
by    "  Quickness,    expedition,    KEBIZ,    Taking,   Seizing,    CAPTure, 
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"  sequestration.— Constipation.— Contraction  (of  the  wings,  &c.) 
"  Agitation,  compulsion,  Possession."  I  have  likewise  illustrated  at 
full  length  in  the  last  article  the  union  of  these  ideas  of  Carping 
a  surface,  and  of  Constringing — Seizing,  Confining,  &c.  in  a  great 
race  of  words,  as  AGCHO,  (A^w,)  &c. ;  and  I  have  applied  the 
term  Stringo,  as  singularly  adapted  to  illustrate  this  union,  since 
it  is  acknowledged,  that  Stringo  belongs  to  Striga,  the  Streak, 
Scratch — Furrow,  &c. — Under  the  form  of  our  Element  AR,  and 
ARD,  we  have  seen  HARRY,  (Eng.)  HARRIE,  (Sax,)  "  Depopulari, 
(t  hostiliter  invadere,  vastare;"  HERomw,  "To  HARROW,  vastare, 
"  spoliare,  pnedas  Agere;"  where  we  are  directly  brought  to 
HARROW.  The  Saxon  HERE,  HERG,  Exercitus,  Turma,  Prasda- 
tores,  &c.;  the  German  HERR,  the  Lord  or  Master;  HERUS, 
(Lat.)  &c. ;  HERD,  the  Keeper,  and  HERD,  the -Flock,  all  belong 
to  each  other;  and  originally  denoted  the  HARROWERS  or  the 
HARROWED,  the  Drivers  or  the  Driven,  &c.  &c.  We  cannot  but 
see,  how  /I=ERD,  the  Keeper,  connects  itself  with  gu=Anv, 
w-ARD,  &c.;  and  thus  we  may  conjecture,  that  the  original  idea 
annexed  to  this  race  of  words,  denoting  Security,  was  derived 
from  the  same  source  of  Driving  away.  I  must  again  repeat, 
that  the  secondary  sense  only  of  Security  commonly  appears  in 
these  words,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  derived  from 
terms,  bearing  that  secondary  sense,  without  ever  having  parti- 
cipated of  the  primitive  idea.  It  is  impossible  however  to  adjust 
those  minute  points,  or  to  separate  words  from  each  other,  as 
distinguished  by  these  shades  of  difference. 

We  cannot  but  note  how  HEED,  Hvren,  &c.  (Germ.)  connect 
themselves  with  HE/-D,  and  its  parallels  Hfroan,  Custodire,  &c.  &c. 
Thus,  again,  we  see,  how  the  forms  AR,  ARD,  ART,  AD,  AT,  &c. 
pass  into  each,  without  confusion,  and  how  the  general  relation 
of  all  these  forms  is  distinctly  visible,  without  confounding  our 
ideas  on  the  peculiar  relation,  by  which  the  words  under  each 

form 
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form  are  more  particularly  connected.  I  have  just  shewn,  that 
HEED,  ACHT,  (Germ.)  and  HUT^M,  (Germ.)  &c.  are  surrounded 
with  words  expressing  actions  of  Excitement,  and  among  the 
terms  of  Possession,  which  I  produced  with  HEED,  &c.  on  a  former 
occasion  (p.  124,,)  as  EHT,  JEnT,  ^stimatio,  EHTE,  Bona, 
possessiones  ;  ./EHT,  Possessio,  Haereditas;  /£HTE  Man,  Colonus; 
ALiiTE-Land,  Terra  possessions,  &c.  &c.,  we  have  the  strong 
term  of  Excitement,  Eman,  Persequi.  In  these  words  we  are 
directly  brought  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis,  whatever 
may  be  the  precise  idea  by  which  they  are  connected.  I  have 
suggested,  that  if  JEtiTE-Manhad  been  explained  by  '  Vir  terram 
'  Exercens,'  we  should  have  seen,  why  Eman  signified  "Persequi;" 
or,  as  it  might  have  been,  '  Exercere,  Exagitare,'  &c.  Here  we 
again  perceive,  how  the  idea  of  Possession  may  be  connected 
with  that  of  Excitement,  as  attached  to  the  action  of  Stirring  up 
the  Ground,  by  another  turn  of  meaning. 

But  these  Saxon  terms  EHT,  /£HT,  &c.  .bring  us  to  a  race  of 
words,  which  are  most  important  in  various  Languages.  Such 
terms  as  /EHTE,  AHTE,  (Habuit,)  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
Acan,  Possidere,  of  which  the 'different  forms  are  flLcan,  JEonian, 
(Sax.)  Aioan,  (Goth.)  Possidere,  &c.  &c<,  To  the  form  JEou-ian, 
where  the  n  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  G,  belongs  the 
Saxon  ^EGN,  Proprius,  to  which  the  English  OWN  is  attached, 
as  the  Etymologists  understand.  We  cannot,  I  think,  doubt, 
that  the  Greek  ECHO,  (E%w,)  belongs  to  Acan,  &c.;  and  the 
Saxon  Scholars  must  surely  agree,  that  Aoan,  JEcan,  Possidere, 
belong  to  EGean,  Occare,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea  by 
which  they  are  connected.  We  cannot  but  see  likewise,  that 
ECHO,  (£;£&>,)  in  the  sense  of  "  Prehendo,  Prehensum  teneo," 
connects-  itself  with  AGCHO,  (A>^«,  Constringo,  coarcto  quovis 
modo,)  which  assuredly  belongs  to  AGO,  (A>«,)  'To  Draw,  Drag, 
'  Drive  off,  away,  &c.  To  Take,  Ravish,  Seize,  Catch,'  &c. 
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,  Accipio,    aufero,  .rapio,  abigo,  &c.)      In    the    phrase    Ep' 
AcKurais   Aoein,  (ETT'  Ayttvgws  Ayeiv,  In   Anchoris   stare,)  we   see 
how  AGO  and  Aacho,  (Ayu,  Ay^w,)  coincide  in  one  of  their  modes 
of  application.     We  have   seen  too,  how  AGO,  (Ayw,)  and  AGO, 
(Lat.)  are  actually  applied   to  Stirring   up   the  Ground,  just   as 
JZGean,  (Sax.)  and  Occo  are.     We  must  acknowledge  moreover, 
that  such  terms  as  HOOK,  HUG,  &c.  belong  to  AGCHO,  (Ay^w,)  and 
I   have  shewn  how  these  words  refer  to  HACK,   under  the  idea 
of  HACKmg-  up  a  surface.     Thus  then,  we  now  understand,  that 
all  these  terms  Eoean,  (Sax.)   Occo,  HACK,  AGCHO,  (Ay^w,)   HOOK, 
HUG,  (Eng.)    ECHO,  (E^w,)  l&Gan,   &c.  (Sax.)     HEDGE,    OIKOS, 
(o«£o?,)  &c.    ACHT,  HEED,   HUT,  Huren,  &c.  AGOO,  (Ay«,)   AGO, 
(Lat.)  AGitate,  ACT,  &c.  &c.  all  belong   to  each  other,  and.  that 
they  express  only  different  modes  of  applying  the  same  funda- 
mental idea.     In  the  Latin  and  Greek  AGO,  AGOO;(A^W,)  we  have 
even  the  sense  annexed  to   Acmen,  HUIK,  &c.      In  the  phrases 
Hoc  AGE — All'  AGE,  (AAA'A^E,)  we  see  the  idea  of  Excitement  to 
Attention  or  '  Minding  one's  business,'  according  to  our  expression, 
as  in    the    German  Acmung,  Attention.      R.  Ainsworth  explains 
AGO    in    one   sense   by   "  To   Mind,  or  Observe. — To  take  care 
"  of;"     and    in    the     next    sense    we    have    "To    Endeavour," 
which  directly  brings  us   to  the  meaning  of  the  Saxon  Hiccan, 
"  Niti,  Conari." 

We  shall  not  wonder,  that  these  words  all  belong  to  each 
other,  and  that  different  turns  of  the  same  Radical  meaning 
should  be  expressed  by  kindred  words,  assuming  different  forms ; 
when  we  know,  that  many  of  these  different  turns  of  meaning 
appear  under  the  very  same  form,  or  under  the  same  word. 
R.  Ainsworth  has  annexed  twenty-one  different  senses  to  the 
word  AGO;  and  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Hederic  we  have  five  and 
twenty  senses  annexed  to  ECHO,  (E^w,)  in  its  three  voices.  Thus 
then,  one  single  term,  abundant  in  its  senses,  may  supply  us 
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with  the  different  meanings  which  exist  in  different  words,  ulti- 
mately belonging  to  that  term.  We  hence  see,  that  one  such 
term,  or  two  such  terms,  well  studied,  in  the  details  of  a  copious 
and  diligent  Lexicographer,  might  introduce  us  into  the  mysteries 
of  an  Element,  and  enable  us  to  see  the  different  turns  of  mean- 
ing, with  which  that  Element  is  invested,  as  they  appear  in  the 
different  though  kindred  words  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  terms  Aooo,  (Ayu,)  AGO  and  ECHO,  (E^w,)  are 
words  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose;  and  I  beseech  the 
Reader  to  recall  to  his  remembrance  the  various  senses  of  these 
words,  by  the  assistance  of  an  ordinary  Lexicon,  tolerably  copious, 
and  he  will  find  abundant  materials  of  useful  meditation. 

A  German  term  unequivocally  connects  the  HEDGE  with 
words  denoting  a  Dwelling,  &c. ;  but  here  a  difficulty  might 
present  itself,  which  perhaps  should  be  stated.  Wachter  explains 
HAG,  placed  in  various  articles,  by  "  Verbale  ab  HAGCH,  Sepire, 
"  est  vox  latissimi  valoris,  et  vi  originis  significat,  quantum  potest, 
"  Sepimentum,  et  Locum  Septum,  qualiscunque  ille  sit." — "  Do- 
"  mus,  Mansio," — "  Ager,  Primo  Septus,  postea  omnis  Ager." 
"  Nemus,"  &c.  "Vallum  militare,  Agger  palis,  et  stipitibus 
"  munitus." —  "Pagus,"  &c.  The  consideration  of  this  word 
would  lead  us  to  think,  that  the  original  idea  annexed  to  AG,  in 
Acer,  and  Acc^r,  was  that  of  the  /i-Ao,  or  Enclosure.  We 
cannot  doubt,  that  OIK.OS,  (O«toj,)  HOUSE,  HUT,  &c.  connect  them- 
selves with  the  HAG.  As  a  verb,  HAGCH  means  "  Sepire,  Septo  cir- 
"  cumdare,  Anglosax.  Hegian — Angl.  To  HEDGE;"  and  Wachter 
adds,  "  Duci  potest  ab  HEGE,  HEGGE,  HECKE,  quod  primo  fuit 
"  frutex  senticosus,  postea  Sepes  ex  fruticibus  senticosis,  denique 
"  omnis  Sepes." 

This  idea  creates  a  difficulty  in  our  arrangement.  I  have 
before  suggested,  that  HEDGE  might  originally  denote  the  Shrub, 
which  HACKS  or  Cuts ;  and  that  from  hence  the  idea  of  the  HEDGE, 

the 
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the  Enclosure,  might  be  derived.  We  cannot,  I  think,  doubt,  that 
all  these  terms,  denoting  an  Enclosure,  belong  ultimately  by  some 
process  to  each  other;  and  it  might  be,  that  the  names  for  the  Enclo- 
sure were  derived  from  the  HEDGE, — the  Shrub,  which  HACKS  or 
Pricks,  of  which  Enclosures  were  commonly  made,  and  not  from 
the  general  Elementary  sense,  as  I  have  above  explained  it. — 
I  have  laid  before  the  Reader  all  the  evidence  relating  to  this 
subject ;  and  he  will  see,  I  think,  in  a  variety  of  terms  denoting 
an  Enclosure,  such  evidence  of  the  original  fundamental  idea,  that 
he  cannot  conceive  them  to  be  derived  through  the  medium  of 
the  HEDGE,  as  the  Shrub  which  HACKS.  We  know  however,  that 
ideas,  similar  in  some  respects  to  each  other,  may  be  generated 
by  different  processes  from  the  same  fundamental  notion ;  and 
thus  the  terms  for  an  Enclosure,  though  under  one  mode  of  con- 
ceiving the  matter,  all  ultimately  belonging  to  each  other,  may  be 
derived  from  sources  somewhat  different.  The  HEDGE  therefore, 
the  Shrub,  which  HACKS  or  Pricks,  might  form  certain  terms, 
denoting  an  Enclosure ;  and  the  others  might  belong  to  the  more 
general  train  of  ideas;  but  these  are  minute  points,  which  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  limits, 
within  which  each  of  these  processes  is  confined.  We  must  be 
content  to  have  discovered  the  relation  of  all  these  words  to 
each  other,  and  the  fundamental  idea  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected, which,  I  trust,  has  been  most  fully  and  unequivocally 
performed. 

I  cannot  leave  these  words  of  Possession,  without  again  noting 
the  terms  /EGN,  AGEN,  Proprius,  belonging  to  JEcxian,  Possi- 
dere,  from  which  the  English  Own  is  derived.  I  have  endeavoured 
in  a  former  page  (123,)  to  explain  the  process,  by  which  these 
terms  belong  to  each  other,  and  the  explanation  is  on  the  whole 
just;  yet  perhaps  the  following  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter 

may 
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may  assist  us  in  deciding  our  opinion.  The  Etymologists  have 
placed  AGAINST  and  AGAIN  in  two  separate  articles;  and  under 
the  latter  term  they  have  produced,  as  parallel,  the  German 
Gegen,  which  is  quasi  GA=£GEN,  belonging  to  AGEN.  Another 
form  of  GA=EGEN  in  German,  is  GA=£GEND,  which  my  Lexico- 
grapher explains  by  "  A  Region  or  Tract  of  Land,  Situation  ; " 
and  which  surely  means  the  AGEN,  Proprius,  '  the  Property  of 
'  a  person ; '  '  A  certain  Spot  of  Land  ; — Appropriate  or  Peculiar  to 
'  a  person ; '  and  afterwards,  '  A  certain  Spot  of  Land  or  Situation 
'  in  general.'  Hence  is  derived  AGAINST,  which  denotes  the 
relations  of  one  Situation  to  another,  as  <  It  is  Placed  over 
'  AGAINST  such  a  spot.'  The  Latins  express  AGAINST  in  this 
sense  by  a  term,  signifying  Place,  Situation,  as  '  E  Regione. 
'  Of  or  From  such  a  Region;'  the  very  term,  as  we  see,  which 
is  adopted  by  my  German  Lexicographer  in  his  explanation  of 
GA=EGEND. 

From  the  sense  of  AGAINST  we  directly  pass  to  that  of 
AGAIN;  just  as  the  Latin  Contra,  which  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
in  one  sense,  as  a  Preposition,  by  "Over  AGAINST"  means,  as 
an  adverb,  "  Mutually,  Reciprocally,"  as  the  same  personage 
explains  it,  or  as  he  might  have  said,  '  Mutually,  reciprocally, 
«  AGAIN.'  We  cannot  but  perceive,  that  the  Tra,  in  Contra, 
belongs  to  the  same  idea  of  Situation,  as  in  '  In=  Tra,'  '  Ex=  Tra ; ' 
and  I  have  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  is  derived  from 
Terra,  In  old  English,  Owe  signifies  simply  "To  Possess;"  and 
I  have  expressed  my  doubts  in  a  former  page  (130,)  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  Element  AB  or  AG,  to  Habeo  or  JEgen,  &c.,  though 
I  now  conceive,  on  maturely  weighing  the  matter,  that  it  must 
be  referred  to  the  latter.  In  Scotch,  as  we  have  seen,  Awe  and 
AUCHT,  &c.  both  signify  To  Owe,  where  in  the  latter  Scotch 
word  we  have  the  true  form.  On  the  word  OUGHT  I  have 

nothing 
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nothing  to  add  to  my  former  observations.  I  have  supposed, 
that  EGG,  Ovum,  might  belong  to  these  words  denoting  Possession  ; 
yet  it  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  same  idea  as  HATCH, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  derived,  as  some  Etymologists  do,  from 
the  action  of  the  Hen  in  HACKing  or  Breaking  the  shell,  in  order  to 
produce  the  chicken.  I  have  justly  supposed,  that  HOOD,  HEAD, 
in  KnightHooD,  MaidenHzAD,  belong  to  these  terms  denoting 
Property  (p.  127,)  what  a  Person  Holds  or  Possesses,  as  peculiar 
to  himself  or  herself;  and  that  HOOD,  the  Covering  for  the  Head, 
is  that  which  Holds  or  Contains.  The  term  Head  belongs  to  the 
Element  c-P,  as  Heafod,  Haubith,  (Sax.  Goth.)  which  brings  us, 
we  see,  to  the  Latin  c-Aput,&ic.  The  term  HOD,  as  the  'Coal= 
c  HOD,'  is  another  term,  signifying  that  which  Holds — Contains. 
Among  the  words  denoting  Possession,  Acquisition,  &c. — '  What 
'a  person  Holds,'  &c.  which  I  produced  in  a  former  page  (126,) 
were  the  Galic  terms  ADH,  AGH,  Felicity,  good  Luck, — ED,  signi- 
fying "Gain,  profit,  advantage,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  it;  who 
in  three  other  articles  gives  us  the  same  term  ED,  as  denoting 
"  To  make,  receive,  to  handle; — Defence,  Protection; — Cattle;" 
and  again,  as  a  verb,  we  find  in  another  article,  "  Evim.  To 
"  To  Catch,  Apprehend."  Here  we  have  the  sense  annexed  to 
Carpo,  &c.  ;  and  the  Celtic  Scholars  should  consider  the  peculiar 
turn  of  meaning  affixed  to  this  verb,  from  whence  they  might 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  original  idea,  from  which  these 
Galic  terms  for  Property  are  derived. 
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Terms  of  Excitement. 


HETT<W.  (Saxon,)  To 

Persecute. 
HETZEN,  HETZE.  (Germ.)    To 

Chase,  A  Bull  Baiting. 
HETE.  (Sax.) 

HATE  —  Ooium.  (Eng.  Lat.) 
HATWM.  (Sax.)  To  HEAT,  and 

to  HATE. 


HASTE,  &c.  (Eng.  &c.) 

HAT<Z«.  (Sax.)  Vocare,  Appel- 
lare,  Jubere,  i.  e.  To  Urge  or 
Enjoin  any  thing  in  a  Pres- 
sing manner. 

HEST.  (Old  English.)  A  Com- 
mand. 

HIGHT.  (Old  Eng.)  Called. 


E  have  seen,  that  in  Saxon,  Einan  means  Persequi;    and  in 
this  Language,  HETT^W,  another  form  of  it,  has  the  same  meaning, 
where   we   have    the   strongest   sense  of  Stirring  up   or  about — 
Routing,  &c.  under  the  idea  of  Annoyance.     In  the  same  column 
of  Lye's  Dictionary,  where  the  latter  word  occurs,  we  have  HETE, 
Hate,  Odium,  which  belongs,  we  see,   unequivocally  to  HETT#«. 
The  English  HATE   and  the  Latin  ODIUM,  Osum,  &c.  are  different 
forms  of  this  word.     The  Saxon  verb  HATWW  signifies  at  once 
"To  HEAT,  be  HOT,  and  to  HATE;"    and  we  now  see,  that  the 
sense  of  HEAT  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Excitement.     The  forms 
Hate,    Heat,  will   remind   us   of  HASTE,  and    its  parallel  terms 
HATER,    &c,   which   Skinner   refers   to    the    German  HASE,    the 
Hare,  another  of  these  terms.     In   the  same  column  of  Skinner, 
where  HAST  is,  we  have  '  To  HATCH  flax,'  where  we  are  brought 
to  the  original  idea  of  Stirring  up   or  Scratching  over  a  surface. 
In  Gothic,  HATjan  is  Odisse.     The  Etymologists  have  duly  col- 
lected the  parallel  terms  to  HATE,  as  Hassen,  (Germ.)  Hair,(¥r.} 
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Odium;  Arao,  (AT«&>,)  &c.  In  Gothic  too,  we  have  HATIZOW, 
Indignari,  Odisse ;  and  perhaps  we  should  imagine,  that  the  form 
of  the  Greek  ATUZO,  (ATU£W,  Terreo,)  directly  belongs  to  this 
Gothic  term.  HEAT  and  Hot  occur  in  various  Languages,  as 
Hete,  (Sax.)  Hitte,  (Belg.)  Heiss,  Hitze,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  &c., 
which  the  Etymologists  have  duly  noted. 

In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Dictionary,  where  Hatian  and 
Hatjan  are  found,  we  have  HAT<Z«,  H&Tan,  "  Vocare,  appellare — 
"  Jubere.  —  HETE,  Promissus;"  which  seem  to  convey  senses 
very  remote  from  the  train  of  ideas,  now  under  discussion  ;  yet 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  their  relation' to  each  other.  HAT^W, 
To  Call— Order — Promise — Assure,  &c.  means  to  Stir  up  or  Excite, 
Urge,  as  when  one  person  Calls  upon.  Orders  or  Enjoins  another 
person  to  do  any  thing  in  an  Urgent — Pressing  manner.  The 
sense  of  Promise  or  Assurance  is  derived  from  the  same  notion 
of  an  Urgent — Ardent  —  strongly  Excited — Earnest  or  Pressing 
mode  of  action  or  expression,  in  Promising — Assuring — Confirming 
any  thing.  In  such  expressions  as  '  I  '11  give  you  a  good  drub- 
*  bing,  I  Promise  you ; ' — '  You  shall  answer  for  it,  I  Promise  you; ' 
we  see  this  sense  of  Excitement.  The  Latin  Promitto  is  explained 
by  R.  Ainsworth  in  one  sense  by  "  To  threaten. — Promisi  Ulto- 
"  rem."  The  words  HAT<Z#  and  its  parallels,  derived  from  this 
idea,  afterwards  signify  To  Call,  &c.  &c.  in  general,  without  any 
intensive  meaning.  The  sense  of  Calling  must  of  necessity  be 
frequently  connected  with  the  idea  of  Excitement;  and  in  many 
cases  we  cannot  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  R.  Ainsworth 
justly  translates  'To  Call  up — To  Call  up  Spirits — To  Call  one 
'  up  in  the  morning'  into  Latin  by  terms  of  Excitement  as  ' Cieo — 
'  Manes  Ciere, — Suscito.'  I  shall  shew,  that  the  English  Call  and 
Kaleo,  (K«XEW,)  belong  to  Keleuo,  (K.e\wu,  Jubeo,  Impero,  Hortor, 
Invito  ad  aliquid  agendum  > — Peto,  Postulo  ;  permitto,  Censeo, 
Remiges  Clamore  Incito;)  and  if  they  do  not,  we  perceive  in 
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Keleuo,  (KeXsuw,)  itself,  the  union  of  those  ideas,  which  I  suppose  to 
exist  in  HATAN. 

In  the  words  connected  with  Keleuo,  (KeXeuw,)  we  see  the 
notion  of  Excited  action,  and  of  Noise,  as  Kelaruzo,  (KeXa^w,  Cum 
strepitu  fluo  ;  —  Murmuro,  strepito,)  Keloruein,  (KeXugveiv,  Vociferare, 
clamare,)  Keles,  (KEX^,  Celer,  Equus  desultorius,)  Kello,  (KEXXW, 
Appello,'  Appellor,  Pervenio  in  portum,  Moveo,  Celeriter  curro.) 
We  cannot  help  noting  the  same  relation  between  Appello,  To 
Call,  and  Appello,  To  Drive  to  Land,  as  between  Keleuo  and 
Kello,  (KtXeuu,  KeXsuw.)  The  Etymologists  acknowledge,  that  Ap- 
pello, To  call,  belongs  to  Pello,  which,  they  say,  anciently  signified 
to  Speak,  "Ex  Ad  et  Pello,  ant.  pro  Loquor,  qu.  ad  me  Pello; 
"  i.  e.  voco."  We  now  see,  that  Appellere  and  Appellate  convey 
the  same  idea  of  Driving  or  Urging  —  to  Land  and  Action.  —  In  such 
phrases  as  "Necavarus  exactor  ad  diem  et  horam  Appellat,"  we 
have  the  original  sense  of  the  word.  The  phrase  might  have 
been  "  Nee  avarus  Appellator  ad  diem  et  horam  Exigit"  or  even 
Appellit;  where  we  see,  that  Appellare,  Appellere  and  Exigere,  from 
AGO,  have  a  similar  meaning.  I  shall  shew  too,  that  Voco  belongs 
to  terms  of  Excitement,  as  Vexo,  &c.  ;  and  we  cannot  but  recollect 
this  fact  in  the  words  Provoco  and  Provoke.  The  Latin  Cito, 
"  To  Call,  or  summon  to  appear,  to  Cite,  To  Recite,  to  Rehearse," 
means,  we  know,  "  To  Excite,  to  Stir  up,  to  encourage,"  as 
R.  Ainsworth  explains  it  ;  and  the  term  Cito,  we  likewise  know, 
is  peculiarly  applied  to  Citing  up,  if  I  may  so  say,  Ex-Citing  or 
Stirring  up  the  Ground,  as  in  Soli-Cno,  "To  Stir,  or  dig  up, 
"  properly  the  Ground."  Let  us  mark  the  different  turns  of 
meaning  annexed  to  this  metaphor  of  Stirring  up,  as  the  Ground, 
and  particularly  the  words  Recite  and  Rehearse,  where  HEARSE, 
in  3?e=HEARSE,  belongs  to  the  HERSE,  (Fr.)  the  Harrow,  which 
Stirs  up  the  EARTH  for  the  same  reason.  I  have  already  pro- 
duced the  term  HEARK,  HEARK^W,  as  other  words,  denoting 
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Excitement  to  attention  ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  the  HEARSE,  in 
/•£=HEARSE  and  HARK,  belong  to  each  other.  I  have  likewise 
shewn,  that  HERSE,  the  Carriage  for  conveying  the  Dead,  is 
derived  from  the  same  idea  of  Stirring  up — Scratching  up  or 
upon — Grating  upon  the  Ground,  with  a  Grating — HARSH  Noise; 
and  thus  we  see,  how  every  thing  coincides  in  the  same  train  of 
ideas. — Before  I  leave  the  words  which  I  have  above  noted, 
I  must  observe,  that  the  terms  Keleuo,  Kaleo,  (Ketevu,  K«ASW,) 
Call,  &c.  belong  to  such  words  as  sKallo,  sKalleuo,  (S>e«xxw,  Fodio, 
Sarculo  circumcirca  sarrio,  &c.  SxaXXeuw,  Fodio,)  sCale,  (Eng. ) 
which  signify  to  Stir  up  the  Solum,  or  Soil.  In  Koni=SALos, 
(Kovjff-aXoj,  Pulvis  motus,)  we  have  the  SAL  applied  to  its  original 
purpose. 

To  the  terms  Hatan,  Hcetan,  Vocare,  &c.  we  must  refer  the 
words  HIGHT,  Called,  and  HEST,  be=UEST,  a  Command.  The  term 
HIGHT,  we  know,  is  retained  in  modern  Poetry;  and  we  all  remem- 
ber it  in  Shakspeare : 

"  This  Child  of  Fancy,  tlwt  Artnado  HIGHT." 

We  know,  that  HEST  is  likewise  a  term  familiar  to  our  ancient 
Poets,  as  "  Refusing  her  grand  HESTS,"  &c.  (Tempest.}  The 
succeeding  word  to  HEST,  in  Junius,  is  HETHING;  which,  in 
Chaucer,  means  "  Ludibrium,  Irrisio ;  "  where  we  have  the  same  me- 
taphor as  in  HOAX,  Husce,  (Sax.)  In  the  phrase  HIGHT v-Tity  ! 
we  have  the  same  sound  as  in  HIGHT;  and  the  same  meaning  of 
something  in  a  Stirred  up — Raised  up — Agitated  State,  at  which 
we  express  our  Surprise.  HoiT\=Toity  is  another  form  of  this 
phrase.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  how  words  continue  to  preserve 
their  original  meaning,  as  well  by  their  own  force,  as  by  the 
process  of  the  Associating  principle.  The  word  HIGHT,  though 
used  simply  for  Called,  still  connects  itself  with  the  train  of 
ideas  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  though  by  a  mode  of  appli- 
cation very  different.  Thus  in  modern  Poetry,  as  in  the  passage 
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of  Shakspeare,  HIGHT,  Called,  is  applied  on  HiGHTY-TrTy  occa- 
sions, if  I  may  so  express  it,  or  to  HiGHTY-7%  Characters. 
This  is  extremely  curious,  and  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  We 
mark,  how  HIGHT,  Called,  coincides  in  form  with  HIGH,  HEIGHT, 
to  which,  as  we  now  see,  it  belongs.  Lye,  in  Junius,  has  HIGHT, 
HAITE,  HAT,  &c.  which  he  explains  by  "Vocatus,  Nominatus, 
"  Promissus ; "  and  which  he  refers  to  the  Saxon  Hatan,  the 
German  Heixen,  or,  as  it  is  now  written,  Heissent  the  Belgic 
Heeten,  the  Islandic  Heita,  and  the  Gothic  Haitan.  In  Scotch, 
as  I  have  before  shewn,  HECHT  means  "  To  call,  name,  to 
"  Promise,  to  Engage. — To  Offer,  Proffer. — To  Command; — HAT, 
41  Called,"  &c.  j  and  Dr.  Jamieson  duly  understands  the  race  of 
words  to  which  they  belong ;  though,  like  other  Etymologists,  he 
sees  nothing  of  the  original  idea.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Ger- 
man Dictionary,  where  HEISS^W,  "  To  Bid,  Call,"  &c.  is,  we  have, 
under  the  same  form,  HEISS,  Hot ;  and  I  see  likewise  HEISCH*«, 
To  Ask,  which  is  parallel  to  AIT*O,  (A»rea,)  and  other  words, 
produced  in  a  former  page,  which  contain,  as  I  conceive,  pre- 
cisely the  same  metaphor  as  Solicit,  from  Solum  and  Cito,  To  Stir 
up  the  Ground,  and  HEISCH,  Hoarse;  which,  according  to  my 
hypothesis,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — Scratching 
upon,  or  Grating  upon  a  Surface.  In  German  too,  HETZITI  means 
1  To  Chase,'  and  HETZE,  '  A  Bull  or  Bear-baiting; '  and  here  we  are 
brought  to  the  form  of  the  German  HITZE,  Heat.  In  the  same 
column  I  find  HEITER,  "  Serene,  clear,  fair,"  belonging,  as 
I  imagine,  to  /ETHER,  AITHER,  AITHRA,  (AA?>  Aer,  A/fy«,  Aeris 
serenitas,)  which  are  surely  derived  from  the  idea  of  Excitement 
or  Agitation  in  the  Air.  The  sense  of  the  German  HEITER 
likewise  appears  when  it  is  applied  to  a  person  being,  as  we 
express  it,  in  HIGH  spirits — '  Ich  bin  HEITER — in  a  HiGHTY=Tity 
'  state ' — as  we  might  say.  We  have  seen,  that  in  Saxon 
HIHT-/M/  means  "  Gaudii  plenus." 

Terms 
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Terms  originally  relating  to 
the  idea  of  Stirring  up,  Rais- 
ing up,  &c. 

HIGH,  HOCH,  HOUGH,  &c.  (Eng. 

Germ.    Belg.  &c.)    what    is 

Raised  up,  &c. 
HocKaT/We,  &c.  (old  Eng.)  the 

High  Tide,  the  Festival. 
HOIST — HAUSSER.    (Eng.   Fr.) 

To  Raise  up. 
OUT,  Ex,  &c.  (Eng.  Lat.  Gr.) 


To   Stir   or  Cast   up,  away, 

&c. 

AEXO — Auxo,  AUGEO.  (Greek, 
Lat.)  To  Raise  up,  Advance, 
Increase. 

AUCTOR — AUTHOR.  (Lat.  Eng.) 
The  Raiser  up — The  Person 
from  whom  any  thing  takes 
its  Rise;  The  Founder,  &c. 

AUKJW  —  EAC^W  —  EKE,  &c. 
(Goth.  Sax.  English,)  To  in- 
crease, grow,  &c. 


have  seen,  that  the  term  HIGH  belongs  to  this  race  of  words, 
signifying  to  Stir  up — Raise  up,&c.  and  that  it.  connects  itself  with 
the  Saxon  Hioan,  Hisian,  To  Hie,  "Tendere,  festinare,  Conten- 
cc  dere,  niti,"  &c.,  and  ultimately  with  Hoe,  HOUGH,  To  Rout  up, 
or  Stir  up  the  Ground.  In  HOUGH  and  HIGH,  though  the  Radical 
Consonant  is  not  heard  in  the  sound,  it  is  preserved  in  the  form. 
The  Etymologists  have  produced  the  parallel  terms  to  HIGH, 
where  we  shall  see,  that  the  Radical  Consonant  is  sometimes  lost 
in  the  form  likewise,  as  Heah,  Hiest,  (Sax.)  Hauhs,  (Goth.)  Ho, 
Hoo,  Hough,  (Belg.)  Haw,  (Run.)  Hey,  (Dan.)  Hoch,(Germ.)  &c. 
Skinner  refers  these  words  to  the  French  Haut,  formerly  written 
Hault,  which  he  derives  from  the  Latin  Altus;  and  Junius  records 
the  Welsh  Ucho,  Supra;  Uchel,  Altus.  The  form,  which  the 
French  Haut  originally  had  of  Hault,  seems  to  class  it  with  the 

Latin 
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Latin  Altus;   and  if  it  belongs  to  this   Latin  term,  it  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  words  before  us.     If  the  French  Hausser  belongs 
to  Haut,  and  if  Haut  is  derived    from  Altus,  these  terms,  which 
appear  so  similar  to  HIGH,  are  excluded  from  all  relation  to  it. 
Menage  has  not  inserted  Haut  in   his  Dictionary,  imagining,    as 
it  should  seem,  that  the   word  was  of  too  obvious  a  derivation  to 
require  any  illustration.     Wachter  however  refers  Haut  to  these 
Teutonic  terms  ;    yet  there   are   considerable   difficulties    on   the 
subject.     The  term  HAUSSER  appears  however  to  belong  to  our 
Element  AS.     In  Welsh,  UCH  is   "  Upper,  HIGHER,  above;"    and 
UCHEL,   HIGH,  &c.     The    Uchel    would   seem    to    belong   to   the 
Greek   Ti|/ijAo?,    as    the    Welsh    Lexicographers     imagine,    if   the 
simpler  state  UCH   did  not  exist,  which  should    probably  be  re- 
ferred to  HIGH,  &c.      An  adjacent  word  in  the  Welsh  Dictionary 
of   Mr.  Richards,   is   Ucuenaid,   "  a  sigh,  a  groan  ; "    and  in  the 
next   column   we  have  UDO,  "  To  howl  as  a  Dog  doth,"   where 
we  might   remark,  that  perhaps    these  terms  belong  to  the  race 
of  words  attached  to  our  Element  denoting  Noise.     Again,  I  find 
UDD,  Lord;   \vhich   is  perhaps  a  different  form  of  UCH.     I  find 
likewise  another  adjacent  term,  Ucher,  the  Evening  ;    but   whence 
that  is  derived,  1  am  unable  to  explain.     I   shall  not  attempt  to 
produce  the  various  forms  under  which  HIGH  appears  in  Gothic 
and  Saxon,  as  the  Gothic  Hauh,  HAVGHgan,  Exaltare,  Glorificare; 
flauhitha,  Honor,  gloria,  Altitude,  to  which  probably  belongs  the 
Gothic   term    in    the    succeeding    column    of   Lye's     Dictionary, 
HAzeins,  Laus  ;   the  Saxon  Hea,  Heah,  HEAG,  Altus,  &c.  &c. 

Skinner  produces,  under  HIGH,  the  combination  Heah-Tide, 
(Sax.)  Hoch  Zeit,  (Germ.)  Hoy  Tid,  (Dan.)  "  Dies  Festus, 
"  Nuptise,  q.  d.  A  HIGH  Time."  HEAH-Tide  corresponds  with 
our  combination  HIGH  Tides,  which  agrees  in  sense  with  HIGH 
Days  and  Holidays.  Lye  explains  Heah-Tid,  by  "  Solenne  Tem- 
"  pus. — HEAG-Tid.  Germ.  HOCH.  Et  inde  forsan  nostratium 

"  HOCK, 
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"  HOCK    Tide,    Festivam    Solennitatem  significans."     HOCK   Tide 
is. certainly  the   Hocn-Zeit,  or  HIGH   Tide,  the  HIGH 'Time,  or 
Festival,   as    Skinner   duly    perceives.     Zeit    and    Tide    are    only 
different   forms  of  each    other,  as   the   Etymologists   Understand. 
Though  Lye  has  justly  seen  the   relation    between    these  words 
HOCK,  &c.  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary,  yet  in  his  Edition  of  Junius, 
after  enumerating  the  derivation  given  by  Skinner  of  HOCK  Tide, 
or,  as  it  sometimes  appears,  HocK-Day,  he  adds,   "  Mihi   magis 
"  arridet   deducere,  ab    Isl.    Hogg,  Caedes,  occisio,  et  Dag,  A.  S. 
"  Dag,    Dies,    q.  d.    Caedis  et    Occisionis    Dies.''      The    Islandic 
HOGG  belongs  to   HACK.      HOCK  Tide  perpetually  occurs    in  our 
ancient  Writers.     In   the   Poems  attributed    to  Rowley,   we  find 
allusions  to  the  HOCK  Tide  Games  : 

"  As  when  two  bulles,  destynde  for  HocKtide  fygbte." 

(Rattle  of  Hastings,  N°.  I.  v.  2.5.) 

"  The    HocKtyde    Games,"    says    Dean  Milles,   ''  are   alluded   to 
"  more  than  once,  as  affording  a  variety  of  diversion.      Here  bulls 
"  are  baited.     At  v.  34,8.  Mastiff  Dogs  are  set  to  fight.      In  the 
"  second  poem,  v.  576,  Cornish  wrestlers  ;  and  v.  4,12,  the   nappy 
"  ale  at    these  games   is   made  the  subject  of  the  poet's  praise." 
Dean    Milles    then  repeats    the  ordinary    story,    from    which    the 
derivation  of  Lye  is  taken,  that  "  this  festival  is   known  to  have 
"  been    originally     instituted    in    commemoration    of   Ethelred's 
"  slaughter    of   the    Danes    all    over   England."     It   is    certainly 
well  known,  that  a  Festival  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
slaughter    of  the   Danes,  and   that   it  was  called    HOCK    Tide,  or 
a  Festival,  but  for    no  other  reason,  than   because   all  Festivals 
were  so  called.      It  might  however  be  called   the  HOCK  Tide,  or 
'  The  Festival,'  by  way  of  eminence.     In  German,  HOCK  Zeit  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  '  Marriage-Festival,'  and   is   therefore 
explained   in    the    German    Lexicons    by    "  A   Wedding,    Bridal, 
11  Marriage    Feast."     When    the    HocK.iide    or    Festival    of   the 
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Massacre  of  the  Danes  was  celebrated,  plays  were  sometimes 
performed  on  that  subject.  Dr.  Percy  observes,  that  one  instance 
occurs  of  an  Historical  Play,  "  which  was  perhaps  as  early  as  any 
"  mystery  on  a  religious  subject;"  and  that  "  This  was  the  old 
"  Coventry  Play  of  HocK-Tufsday,  founded  on  the  story  of  the 
"  Massacre  of  the  Danes,  as  it  happened  on  St.  Brice's  Night, 
"  Nov.  13,  1002."  (Percy's  Reliques,  Vol.J.  p.  141.) 

In  Scotch,  HOGMANAY   means  the  last  day  of  the  year;    and 
among  other  derivations  of  this  term,  some  have  thought  it  "allied 
"  toScand.  Hoeg-Ttd,  a  term  applied  to  Christmas  and  various  other 
"  Festivals  of  the  Church."  (Jamie  son  sub  voce.)     The  Hogmanay, 
however,  has  certainly  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  French  cry 
used  at  the   same   period  of  the   year,  during  the  Fete  de  Fous, 
which  was  "  Au  QUI  MENEZ,  tiri  liri,  mainte  du  blanc  et  point  du 
"  bis."     The  Beggars,  who  made  this   cry,  were  called,  as  it   is 
said,     "  Bachelettes,    Guisards;     and    their    chief  Rollet    Follet" 
The    writer,  quoted  by    Dr.  Jamieson,  under  this    term,  has  the 
following  observation :     "  The  resemblance  of  the   above  cry  to 
"  our  HOGMENAY,  Trololay,  Give  us  your  white  bread,  and  none  of 
"  your  grey  ;  and  the  name  of  Guisards,  given  to  our  Bacchanals, 
"  are  remarkable  circumstances  ;    and  our  former  connexions  with 
"  France    render   it   not   improbable,  that    these  festivities  were 
'•  taken  from    thence;    and  this  seems  to  be    confirmed  by  our 
"  name  of  Daft  days,  which  is   nearly  a   translation  of  Ftfes  de 
•'  Fous"     If  the  Critic  has  detailed  the  customs  of  his  Country 
with  precision,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  coincidence 
of  these  cries  ;  and  but  little,  I  think,  that  HOGMANE  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Au  gin  MENEZ. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  '  HzY-Day  of  the  Blood — of 
'  Life,'  &c.  is  the  HIGH  Day,  or  Festival  period,  of  the  Frame 
and  of  Life,  when  we  are  in  HIGH  vigour  and  Spirits;  and  inclined 
to  mirth — glee  and  Festivity. 

"At 
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"At  your  age 

"  The  HEY-Day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble, 
"  And  waits  upon  the  judgment."  (Hamlet,  A.  II  [.  S.  4.) 

Mr.    Steevens    produces    the    following    passage    from    an     old 
Play, 

"  Must 

"  The  Hz\-Day  of  your  luxury  be  fed 
"  Up  to  a  surfeit  ? " 

The  Interjection  HEY-Day  is  acknowledged  by  Skinner  to  be 
"  q.  d.  HIGH- Day,  O  Festum  diem  (i.e.)  Laetum  et  Fselicem !  " 
This  interjection  is  sometimes  used  to  express  surprize  at  merri- 
ment somewhat  ill-timed,  and  disorderly,  as  '  HEY-Day !  What 
'  is  all  this  Noise  for  ? '  That  is, {  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
'Festival  merriment,  when  there  is  no  Festival?' — or,  'What 
'  Festival  or  Hzv-Day  are  you  celebrating?' — HIGH  is  used,  as  it 
is  in  the  above  phrases,  when  we  talk  of  '  People  being  at  HIGH 
'  romps ; '  where  we  see  fully  the  idea  of  Excitement,  Com- 
motion. 

The  Greek  AETOS,  (Aero?,  Aquila,  Fastigium  aedificiorum,  quod 
et   Aerw^a,)  means    the    HIGH   soaring   animal,   and  the    HEIGHT. 
Perhaps  the  names  of  Mountains,  belonging  to  our  Element,  as 
IDA,  &c.  are  derived  from  this  idea.     It  is  certain  that  we  must 
seek   for  the  origin    of   many    Phrygian    terms    in  the  Teutonic 
Dialects.    (Wachteri  Prafat.  p.  23.)     Wachter  derives  Pergamus 
from    the    German    Bergham    or  Bergheim,    'Montana    Mansio.' 
In  German,    Berg  not  only    means  a  Mountain,   but   it  signifies 
likewise,  '  The  Secured  Spot.' — "  Tuta  receptacula ; "   and  to  this 
sense  belong  our  terms  Burgh,  Borough ;    which,  as  we  know,  are 
familiar   additions    to    the    names    of   Towns,    EdinBuRGH,   &c. 
These    words    belong    to    Bury,  (Eng.)      Bergen,  (Germ.)  &c.  ; 
and  they  expressed    originally  the  action  of  digging   Hollows  in 
the  Ground,    and   casting   up   the  mould  in   Heaps, —  Tumuli,   or 
BERGS,  if  I    may   so  say.     The  Ham,  or  Heim  in  the  compound 
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Berg-Ham  belongs  to  Home, — Ham,  &c. :  It  is  likewise  a  fami- 
liar addition  to  the  names  of  Towns  and  Villages,  as  Notting- 
HAM,  &c.,  and  the  spot,  on  which  I  am  writing  these  discussions, 
Harding-}^ A.U,  &c.  &c.  Thus,  then,  the  AM,  in  Perg-AM-us 
and  Harding=hA.M  has  precisely  the  same  meaning.  Hence  we 
see,  how  distant  ages  and  places  become,  as  it  were,  connected 
with  each  other  by  the  mediation  of  kindred  Languages,  which 
are  found  to  have  been  thus  spread  over  the  face  of  the  Earth. 
I  have  shewn,  that  Home,  Ham,  &c.  belong  to  names  for  the 
Ground,  as  Humus,  &c.  (p.  282.)  and  I  shall  prove  in  a  future 
Volume,  that  the  Element  PRG  denotes,  through  a  wide  compass 
of  Language,  the  same  as  it  does  in  Burgh,  Borough,  &c.  Hence 
we  have  the  Greek  Purgos,  (riu^c?) ;  and  in,  the  Sclavonic 
Dialect  we  have  such  combinations  as  Peters=BuRGn,  &c.  In 
English,  the  compound  Bergham  appears  as  a  name,  which  has 
been  illustrated  by  a  Pedigree  from  the  pen  of  the  unfortunate 
Chatterton.  Whatever  errors-- interpolations  —  inventions,  &c. 
may  exist  in  this  extraordinary  piece;  I  am  unable  to  conceive 
by  what  process  of  the  understanding  it  can  be  imagined,  that  the 
whole  of  it  is  an  absolute  Forgery. 

In  the  same  column  of  Hederic's  Vocabulary,  where  AETOS, 
(Aero?,)  is  found,  we  have  AZA,  (A£a,  Fuligo,)  which  brings  us 
probably  to  the  original  Spot,  under  the  idea  of  the  Dirt  of  the 
EARTH,  ERZ,  &c.  &c.  In  the  same  and  preceding  column  we 
have  AERTflo,  AERTOZO,  AERET/IO,  (Ae^ra'w,  A^ra^u,  Tollo,  Attollo, 
Elevo,  A^edu,  Tollo,)  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  idea  of 
Stirring  up  or  Raising  up  the  EARTH,  or  Ground.  I  shall  shew, 
that  Tollo  belongs  to  Till  and  Tellus,  under  the  same  idea.  These 
words  AERET/IO,  &c.  (Aep9u,  Tollo,)  are  justly  referred  by  the 
Lexicographers  to  AEIRO,  (Ae^u,  Tollo,)  which  belongs  to  the  form 
AR.  These  terms  will  shew  us,  how  the  forms  AR,  ART,  AT,  are 
connected  with  each  other.  I  see  in  the  same  column  of  my 

Greek 
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Greek  Vocabulary  with  AETOS,  (Aero?,)  the  terms  Azsai,  (Spirasse, 
ab  Aeu,  Spiro,)  Azsi^maina,  (Aea-i^xiva,  ut  0aXa<7-<ra,  Mare,  vends 
agitatum,  inquietum;  ex  Aw,  et  Mcttvopai,  furo,)  A.ESi=phron,  (Aeo-^wv, 
Ventosus,  levis;  ex  Aw,  Flo,  et  Q^v.}  The  AES  in  these  terms 
contains,  we  see,  the  same  idea,  as  the  race  of  words  now  before 
us ;  and  thus  the  Radical  form  of  Ao,  (Aw,  Spiro,)  should  probably 
be  conceived  to  exist  in  AESO,  (A^trw,)  to  which  the  sense  of 
a  Future  time  has  been  accidentally  annexed. 

The  English  HOISE  or  HOIST,  To  Elevate,  has  been  derived 
by  some  fro'm  the  French  Hausser,  and  from  the  Saxon  Heahsian, 
Elevare,  and  Heah,  Altus.  It  surely  belongs  to  the  French  term ; 
and  if  that  be  the  fact,  we  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  Hausser  is  not 
attached  to  Haiti,  if  Haut  be  derived  from  Altus.  The  nautical 
term  HAWSES,  from  which  the  name  HAUSER  Trunnion  is  derived, 
has  been  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to  Hausser.  Junius,  under 
HOISE  up  the  Sail,  produces  the  French  Hisser,  the  Italian  Issare, 
and  the  Belgic  Hiisen ;  and  he  reminds  us  of  the  Danish  Hoi, 
Altus. — The  preceding  term  to  Hoise,  in  Skinner,  is  HOIDENJ 
which  I  have  referred  likewise  to  the  idea  of  Excitement,  and  which 
we  may  express  by  the  colloquial  phrase,  the  HOITY  Toity  Girl. — 
We  use  HIGH  in  a  similar  sense,  when  we  talk  of  a  Girl  in  HIGH 
Romps.  The  term  HAUGHTY,  as  it  should  seem,  connects  itself 
with  HIGH,  as  some  observe;  yet  here  we  are  reminded  of  Haut, 
Hautain,  Hault,  Haultain,  and  Altus.  In  these  coincidences  we 
know  not  what  to  decide.  The  old  English  word  Houton  is  derived 
directly  from  Hautain,  Lofty.  It  occurs  in  the  Poems  attributed 
to  Rowley: 

"  HOUTON  elytl  make  the  Moiiutaine  bic  their  might." 

(English  Metamorphosis,  v.  y3.) 

Chatterton  explains  HOUTON  by  Hollow;  on  which  Dean  Milles 
observes:  "Chatterton  misinterprets  the  word  HOUTON:  it  does 
"  not  mean  Hollow,  nor  could  that  circumstance  be  any  alleviation 

5  L  "to 
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"  to  the  fate  of  Elstrid  and  Sabrina;  but  HAUTEN  is  explained  in 
"  the  Prompt.  Parv.  by  Exalto,  and  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Peter 
"  Langtoft;  and  HAUTAIN,  in  old  French,  signifies  Proud  or 
"  Lofty.  The  size  and  height  of  the  mountain  are  mentioned  as 
"  an  exertion  of  might  by  the  Gods,  to  add  dignity  to  their 
"  fate  ;  and  with  the  same  idea,  the  poet  has  chosen  the  highest 
"  hill  in  Wales  for  the  monument  of  the  giant.  In  this  sense,  we 
"  may  also  understand  that  line  in  Robert  Canning's  Epitaph  : 

"  '  HOUTON  are  wordes  for  to  tell  bis  doe.' 

"  It  required  Lofty  not  Hollow,  words  to  celebrate  his  praise." 
I  believe  HOUTON  means  here  Idly  Swelling. 

I  have  suggested  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  446,)  that  OUT,  with 
its  parallel  terms  Ex,  (Lat.)  EKS,  (E|,)  &c.  may  belong  to  the 
idea  of  Stirring  up  or  OUT  the  Ground ;  though  I  have  produced 
in  that  place,  and  in  a  preceding  page  (210,)  other  modes  of  con- 
ceiving the  matter. — I  refer  the  word  to  the  same  spot,  under  all 
these  ideas;  and  I  doubt  only,  whether  Ex  should  be  referred  to 
the  Ground,  under  the  idea  of  Stability,  or  under  that  of  Excite- 
ment.  This  perhaps  may  be  regarded  as  an  idle  minuteness, 
which  is  unworthy  of  any  enquiry.  I  must  however  observe, 
what  I  have  frequently  remarked,  that  the  idea  of  'Excitement 
seems  most  prevalent  in  the  formation  of  words,  and  such  I  finally 
imagine  to  be  the  origin  of  these  terms.  In  Saxon,  UTW«  means, 
as  Lye  explains  it,  "To  OUT,  Expellere,  Ejicere,  Extinguere  ; " 
and  our  Lexicographer  then  produces  a  long  list  of  words,  com- 
pounded of  UT,  corresponding  with  our  preposition  OUT,  and 
other  terms.  If  the  verb  contains  the  original  idea,  the  term 
belongs  to  an  action  of  Excitement  or  Violence.  In  our  phrase 
« To  HOUST  a  person,'  we  seem  to  have  the  sense  of  '  To  OUT  a 
'person;'  and  HOUST  brings  us  to  the  French  OT^r.  The 
Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  OUT  in  different  Lan- 
guages, as  the  Gothic  Ut,  Ufa,  the  Saxon  Ut,  Utan,  Ute,  Foras, 

Utian, 
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Utian,  Extinguere;  the  Belgic  Uit,  Uyt,  Wt,  the  German  Aus, 
Aussen,  the  Danish  Ud,  the  Islandic  and  Runic  Ut,  &c.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  produce  the  different  forms  in  Saxon  and  Gothic, 
under  which  OUT  appears,  as  Us,  (Gothic,)  &c.  &c.,  nor  the 
various  compounds  of  OUT  in  English,  to  some  of  which,  Skinner 
and  Junius  have  allotted  distinct  Articles,  as  Ovi-Landish, 
OuT-Law. 

In  the  same  column,  where  these  words  occur,  I  find  in 
Junius,  Outragen,  Desciscere,  Degenerare ;  as  a  term  in  Chaucer, 
and  Outrage,  which  we  should  directly  refer  without  scruple  to 
the  English  OUT,  &c.  The  Etymologists,  however,  justly  refer  us 
to  the  French  Outrage,  which  is  sometimes  written  Oultrage,  and 
the  Italian  Oltraggio,  which  bring  us  to  the  Latin  Ultra,  a  term  of 
similar  meaning  to  OUT,  though  belonging  to  a  different  Element. 
When  these  coincidences  take  place,  we  find  some  embarrassment 
in  deciding  on  the  question.  The  French  Ourre  and  Ourrer 
exhibit  likewise  the  form  and  sense  of  OUT  ;  but  in  old  French, 
these  words  are  written  Oultre,  and  Oultrer,  and  belong  to 
Oultrager,  &c.  The  Saxon  \J-ran  not  only  signifies  'Extra,'  but  it  is 
explained  by  Lye  as  a  "  Verbum  Hortantis,  Age,  Agedum,  Agile;" 
where  we  have  precisely  the  sense  which  I  have  affixed  to  UT  or 
OUT,  that  of  Stirring  up — -Exciting,  &c. 

In  my  German  Lexicon,  the  succeeding  article  to  Aus,  OUT, 
contains  a  compound  of  this  word,  where  it  is  actually  applied  to 
Stirring  up  the  Ground;  "  Avs-Ackern,  To  plough  up,  break  up  the 
«  Ground"  Here  the  Aus  and  the  ACK,  in  the  term  AcKern, 
have  the  same  meaning;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  HACK,  HOUGH, 
(Eng.)  UACKCH,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  &c.,  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  same  spot.  —  Wachter  has  given  the  original  idea  of  Aus, 
when  he  explains  it  in  one  of  its  modes  of  application  by 
"  Funditus,  Radidtus.  Inde  Avstilgen,  Exscindere  ;  Ausrotten, 
"  Exterminare;  AuBJatttn,  Eruncarej"  where  we  see,  that  the 

Latin 
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Latin  Ex  still  corresponds  with  Aus.  This  sense  of  Excitement 
is  perpetually  visible  in  the  Latin  Ex,  as  in  the  very  explanatory 
term,  which  I  have  found  it  expedient  so  often  to  repeat,  "Excite- 
ment, Excito.  In  the  words,  which  arc  directly  adjacent  to  Ex  in 
our  Latin  Vocabularies,  we  have  its  genuine  idea,  as  in  Ex-Acerbo, 
To  Ex-Asperate;  Ex-Actus,  Driven  OUT;  Ex-dcuo,  To  Sharpen; 
Ex-Agito,  To  Ex- Agitate,  &c.,  To  DriVe  OUT  or  Ab-Ovr,  &c.  &c. 
I  have  shewn,  that  AGO,  AG/'/O,  Acwo,  and  Acerbo,  belong  to  the 
metaphorical  application  of  the  action  expressed  by  Occo ;  and 
thus  we  see,  how  the  Ao,  Ac,  Ex,  and  Oc  convey  the  same 
fundamental  idea.  We  know  moreover,  that  the  Greek  Ex,  (E|,) 
has  the  same  mode  of  application  in  such  compounds  as  Ex-Ago, 
(E%atyu,  Incite,  Impello,)  and  Ex-Ctheo,  (E^udeu,  Expello,}  To  HIT 
or  Drive  on,  away,  OUT  ;  where  again  the  AG  and  the  OTH 
belong  to  the  same  race,  as  in  the  French  Orer,  Osrer,  and  the 
English  HOUST,  &c.  "To  OUT." 

We  all  know  likewise,  that  in  English,  UT  is  another  form 
of  Our,  as  Urmost,  UxT«r.  In  Saxon,  UTER  is  "  OUTER, 
"  UTTER,  Exterior;"  as  Lye  explains  it.  To  UTTER,  Eloqui, 
is  '  To  OUT,  to  produce  or  bring  any  thing  OUT.'  Urrerance  or 
OuTrance,  in  old  English  and  in  Scotch,  is  a  term  expressive  of 
the  most  violent  action.  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  UrrERaw^  in 
one  sense  by  "  Extremity,  as  respecting  distress,  or  implying  the 
"  idea  of  Destruction ; "  where  let  us  again  mark  the  kindred 
term  Ex,  in  the  explanatory  term  Extremity.  We  all  remember  in 
Macbeth, 

"  Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list, 
"  And  champion  me  to  the  UTTERANCE." 

Dr.  Warburton  observes,  that  Utterance  is  a  Scotch  word  for 
Oultrance.  Here  again  the  form  Oult  seems  to  create  difficulty. 
The  succeeding  word  to  Outrance  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is 
OvT-Red,  which  means  "To  Disentangle,  to  extricate. — Rubbish, 

"  what 
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"  what  is  cleared  out ; "  where  we  have  unequivocally  the  form 
OUT,  and  are  brought  to  the  idea,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
ToOvr-Red,  belongs  our  name  OUT-REDE;  as  OuT-Ram  belongs 
probably  to  OUT -Room,  To  make  clear  Room,  Aus-Raumen, 
(Germ.)  To  Remove,  &c. 

In  Lye's  Dictionary,  I  find  adjacent  to  Urian,  "  To  Out,  Ex- 
"  pellere,"  &c.  the  term  Urman,  "  Permittere,  concedere,  dare, 
"dedere;"  which  means  "To  OUT,"  as  it  were,  'To  afford 
'  an  QuT-let,'  just  as  Ex=Esti,  and  Ex-ow,  have  the  same 
meaning  from  the  same  idea;  (E£eo-n,  "Licet.  Hinc  E|OI>,  cum 
"  liceat.  Tota  dictio  haec  est,  EKiroSuv  em,  via  aperta  est,  obstan- 
"  tibus  amotis.")  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  Licet 
belongs  to  Locus,  Room  or  Place,  to  do  any  thing  in.  I  suspect, 
that  EASO,  (Eao-w,  E«w,  Sino,  &c.  valere  jubere,)  EATOW,  (EKTCOV, 
Renunciandum  est,  valedicendum  est,)  belong  to  EKS,  &c.  (E|;) 
under  the  same  idea.  In  Shakspeare,  UTIS  is  used  for  a  violent 
breaking  OUT  of  Mirth — An  OuTcry,  uproar,  "  By  the  Mass,  here 
"  will  be  old  Uns:  It  will  be  an  excellent  stratagem."  (Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV.  Act  II.  8.4.)  In  Chaucer  we  have  OUTHEES, 
and  in  barbarous  Latin  Huresium.  We  here  see,  how  the  terms 
for  Noise,  HOOT,  &c.  connect  themselves  with  the  idea  expressed 
by  OUT — UTTER,  &c. 

I  have  supposed  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  5269,)  that  Hosris, 
which  meant  originally  a  Stranger,  was  derived  from  the  idea  of 
the  Person  admitted  to  the  House.  I  must  now  suggest  to  the 
Reader,  that  it  probably  belongs  to  these  terms  of  violence,  HIT — 
OTHEO,  (£l6eu, )  To  Drive  OUT,  &c.  If  this  should  be  the  case, 
we  shall  see,  that  HOSTIA,  the  Victim,  is  the  HIT  or  Stricken 
down  animal.  Let  us  mark  the  ICT  and  Ic,  in  v-lc^im,  v=lcTima, 
v=\cit,  which  must  be  referred  to  Ico,  &c.  To  HOSTIA,  belongs 
the  HOST,  the  HOSTIB:,  "  the  consecrated  wafer,  representing  the 
"  body  of  Christ, — the  great  Sacrifice  or  Victim  for  the  sins  of 

"  Mankind," 
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"  Mankind,"  as  was  before  observed.  The  Hosrage,  O?age,  &c. 
may  mean  the  person  Driven  or  Carried  off  by  Violence,  as  a 
Security.  The  sense,  which  I  have  given  of  HOSTW,  precisely 
coincides  with  that  of  HOST/'O,  the  verb,  which  actually  signifies 
*'  To  Drive  off — a\vay — OUT,"  &c.  as  in  Pacuvius. 

"  Nisi  coerceo  protenitatem  atque  HOSTJO  ferociain." 

As  a  substantive,  Hosrorium  means  "  Lignum,  quo  modius  asqua- 
«'  tur;"  or,  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it,  "The  Stritchel,  or  Strick- 
"  less,  to  Strike  the  bushel,  or  other  measure  of  corn,  over;" 
which  means  the  instrument  which  HITS  or  Strikes  off— over,  or 
OUT  the  abundant  corn.  HOSTZ'O  is  explained  by  "  To  recom- 
"  pense,  or  requite,  to  return  like  for  like;"  which  means  to 
repel  injury  for  injury — to  give  Tit  for  Tat,  that  is,  blow  for 
blow,  or  to  give  a  person  a  Rowland  for  his  Oliver.  I  have  justly 
however  seen,  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  269,)  that  HOST/^  ultimately 
belongs  to  the  HOUSE,  though  I  did  not  arrange,  as  I  now 
imagine,  the  precise  mode  by  which  they  are  connected.  In  this 
part  of  my  discussion,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the 
HOUSE,  &c.  the  Spot  of  Security — Defence  is  derived  from  the 
same  idea  as  the  Latin  Defendo,  which  Robert  Ainsworth  actually 
explains  in  the  first  sense  by  "To  Strike  or  Keep  off,  OUT  or 
"  away."  Thus  we  see,  that  the  HOUSE,  &c.  the  HOSTIS,  and  the 
HosTon'ww,  remote  as  they  seem  in  sense  from  each  other,  convey 
the  same  fundamental  idea,  and  are  all  comprehended  in  this 
short  explanation  of  the  Latin  word,  as  denoting  '  The  object  which 
'Keeps  off,  OUT' — 'The  person  whom  you  Keep  off,  Drive  off,  or 
'  OUT,'  and  'The  instrument  which  Strikes  off,  or  OUT.' 

I  have  been  much  embarrassed  (p.  218,)  in  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  origin  of  the  English  OATH,  with  its  parallels ;  but 
I  now  finally  imagine,  that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  train  of 
ideas  here  unfolded,  and  that  it  means  'To  Drive  OUT  or  away,' 
by  Cursing,  Banning.  I  have  supposed,  that  ORKOS,  (Ctyxo?,)  belongs 

to 
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to  a  similar  idea;  and  I  have  observed,  that  in  the  term  Ex=Orcise> 
we  see  the  violent  "  action  of  Driving  Out  or  away   by  strong 
"  adjurations."     Let  us  note  the  explanatory  terms  Ex  and  OUT 
there    adopted,    which   convey,    as   I    imagine,    the   original  idea 
expressed  by  OATH,  &c.     Wachter  has  brought  us  to  this  notion 
under  EID,  Juramentum  ;    when  he  says  "Graecis  Ar«<  sunt  Dine, 
"  quibus   cum    se    devovere  quondam    cogebantur  jurantes,  hinc 
"  Junius    EID  Execrationem  interpretatur."      In   the   Greek   ATE, 
ATAO,  (ATI?,  Damnum,  Arau,  Lasdo,  noceo,  noxam   seu  damnum 
infero,)we  see  the  true  idea,  and  they  should  be  considered  perhaps 
as  directly  belonging  to  OATH,  EID,  ATH,  (Sax.)  &c.     The  pre- 
ceding word  in  Wachter  is  EID,  Jus,  fas;   which   he  derives  from 
the  Saxon  Ae,  Lex;    and  he  inveighs  moreover  against  another 
Etymologist,  who  refers  it  to  EID,  Juramentum,  by  observing,  "Sed 
"  quo  pacto  ex  Jure  fiat  Juramentum,  nee  ego  intelligo,  nee  ipse 
"  forsan  intellexit."     If  the  original  meaning  of  EID,  Juramentum, 
is  Damnum;  the  sense  of  EID,  Jus,  is  that  of  Condemnatio.     We 
see  how  Jus,  Juris,  and  Juramentum,  belong  to  each  other.    From 
Damno  is  derived,  we  know,  our  vulgar  term  of  swearing.     The 
term    Curse    is    acknowledged    to    belong    to    words    expressing 
Violence,  as  Ban  is  to  Bannish.     But  a  term  which   belongs,  as 
we  shall  all  agree,  to  the  Gothic  AITHS,  Juramentum,  will  decide 
on  the  truth   of  my  hypothesis.      This   term  is  the  Gothic  verb 
ArrHflw,    which   Lye    actually    explains    by    "  Eliminare,    Exter- 
"  minare." — To  Drive  OUT.      In  the  same  column  with  AiTHarc, 
we  have  AIRTHA,  Terra;    where    we   are    brought  to    the  Spot 
supposed   in   my  hypothesis. 

To  OUT,  Ex,&c.  belong,  as  I  have  before  observed  (p.  210,) 
Issue,  IsszV,  Uscire,  (Eng.  Fr.  Ital.)  signifying  Exire;  and  I  have 
not  failed  to  discover,  though  darkly,  that  they  are  related  to 
HIGH  and  HOIST,  To  Raise  up.  In  Scotch,  To  USCHE  means  "To 
"  Issu?,  To  go  OUT,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it;  and  the 

succeeding 
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succeeding  word  in  this  writer's  Dictionary  is  "  To  USHE,  To 
"  clear;-"  that  is,  'To  clear  OUT.'  To  Issir,  the  French  seem 
justly  to  have  referred  their  term  Huis,  to  which  USHER,  originally 
denoting  the  Door-Keeper,  belongs.  To  Huis  we  surely  must 
refer  Osrium,  and  from  this  we  directly  pass  to  Os,  Om,  the 
Extremity  or  Ourside  of  any  thing;  the  part  OUT  of  which  tilings 
ISSUE  or  proceed.  In  OR-IS  we  see  the  form  AR;  and  this  brings 
us  to  Or-Ior,  which  I  imagine  to  correspond  with  *R-Ear,  &c. 
where  the  AR  is  doubled.  The  OR,  in  Onior,  ORigo,  ORdior, 
ORdo,  ORder,  &c.  assuredly  belong  to  each  other  ;  and  here  we 
see,  how  we  pass  into  the  form  ARD,  as  ORD-z'or,  ORD-O,  &c.,  and 
how  the  race  of  words  is  generated,  which  I  have  before  pro- 
duced (p.  138.)  In  these  words  we  see  only  the  idea  of  the  Base 
or  Foundation;  yet  I  shew,  that  the  OR,  in  OR/or,  belongs  to 
ORO,  (O(>u,  Excito,)  AROO,  (Ajow,)  ARO,  (Lat. )  EAR,  (Eng.)  To 

Stir  or  Raise  the  ERA,  (E^«.)* 

In 


*  I  produced  on  a  former  occasion  some  terms  in  Hebrew,  which  appeared  to  be 
more  directly  connected  with  these  words  Ex,  Issv  E,  &c.  and  which  I  referred  to  the  idea 
of  Stability,  as  of  objects  Raised  or  Established  on  a  Base,  or  Foundation.  It  is  true,  that  the 
sense  of  Stability,  as  of  something  Set  or  Fixed  upon  a  Base,  is  oftentimes  the  prevailing 
idea  ;  yet  that,  I  now  imagine,  is  but  the  Secondary  notion.  In  my  former  interpretation, 
though  I  frequently  used  the  terms  Raised  and  Erected,  I  did  not  fully  understand,  that 
my  attention  was  to  be  particularly  directed  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  these  explanatory 
words,  and  that  an  action  of  Excitement  supplied  the  fundamental  notion.  I  shall  again 
place  under  the  view  of  the  Hebrew  Scholar,  some  of  the  terms,  which  I  have  before 
produced,  with  a  different  vein  of  illustration  .•  and  I  must  then  leave  him  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  the  question.  Mr.  Parkhurst  interprets  KV  IZA,  by  "  To  come  or  go  forth 
"  or  On-  in  almost  any  manner;  "  and  p'«f»  IZK,  signifies,  as  he  explains  it,  "To  pour, 
"  pour  Ot  r,  liquids,  &c. — Topour  OUT,  as  melted  metals,  to  fuse, found, cast, Fundere," 
We  here  see,  in  Fuse,  Fundere,  the  idea  of  Dispersion,  Agitation,  &c.;  but  in  Found,  if  it 
belongs  to  Fundare,  we  pass  into  the  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation.  This  example  of 
Fundere  and  Fundare,  \'.\  Fundo  Erucre,  vel  Super  Fundum  Spargere,  et  in  Fundo  vel 
Super  Fundum  Ponere,  will  shew  us  how  intimately  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  indis- 

hly,  two  ideas  are  connected,  apparently  most  remote  from  each  other  ;  namely,  that 

of 
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In  the  collection  of  words,  denoting  what  is  Set — Established, 
as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation  (p.  165,)  I  produced  the  Greek  term 


of  Agitation — Dispersion,  &c.,  and  that  of  Stability  and  Firmness,  as  of  objects  Established  on 
a  Base  or  Foundation. — The  succeeding  word,  in  Mr.  Parkhurst,  to  py»  is  "ft"  IZR,  "  To 
"  form,  fashion,  shape,  model  to  a  particular  form ; "  and  they  seem  to  belong  to  each 
other,  just  as  Molten,  Melt,  belong  to  Mould,  which,  we  see,  directly  connects  itself  with 
the  Mould  of  the  Earth.  In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  we  have 
f1V»  IZT,  "tp»  IKD,  "  To  burn,"  and  1p»  IKR,  "  To  be  bright ; "  where  we  see  the  idea 
of  Agitation,  Sec. — pp»  IKH,  "To  obey  readily  and  cheerfully;"  which  Mr.  Parkhurst 
refers  to  Eiko,  Ei**,  "To  yield,  obey,"  as  he  explains  it.  I  shall  shew,  that  EIKO,  (Eix*,) 
TO=EAK,  &c.  belong  to  each  other,  under  the  idea  of  the  substance  easily  Agitated  or 
Stirred  about,  the  Soft-Yielding  substance,  as  We  express  it.  Let  us  mark  the  term  Yield t 
which  not  only  agrees  with  the  sense  of  pp»  To  obey,  but  with  that  of  p^»  To  pour  forth, 
or  OUT,  as  'To  Yield  fruit.'  N.  Bailey  explains  Yielding,  by  "Which  Yields,  Brings 
"forth,  gives  up,  submissive,  complaisant,  pliant."  The  succeeding  term  to  this  Hebrew 
word  is  J7p»  IKH,  "  To  strain,  stretch,  distend  ;"  which  means  'To  Stretch  OUT  ;'  and 
the  next  word  is  W  IKZ,  "To  Awake,"  &c.  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Exciting  and 
Stirring  up,  &c.  Another  adjacent  term  is  p[J»  ISK,  "  To  Lay,  Set,  or  Spread,  as  a 
"  snare  or  toil,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it ;  where  I  formerly  thought,  that  the  original 
idea  was  to  be  found  in  the  explanatory  terms  "  Lay,  Set,"  but  I  now  think,  that  it  exists 
in  the  term  Spread.  In  the  same  column  with  p^»  IZK,  "To  pour  Out,"  we  have 
yf  IZG,  "  To  place,  set  or  leave  in  a  certain  situation  or  condition  ;  "  but  whether  this 
term  signifies  To  Spread,  &c.  or  belongs  to  the  Element  ZG,  I  must  leave  the  Hebrew 
Scholars  to  decide. 

In  Hebrew,  fnnHDH,  means  "To  send,  thrust,  dart  forth,"  which  Mr.  Parkhurst 
has  justly  referred  to  PT  IDH,  "To  cast,  cast  forth,  cast  OUT,"  where  we  see  the  true 
idea.  This  latter  word  means  the  Hand,  either  as  denoting  the  member  which  Casts, 
Throws  ab-Ovr,  &c.,  or  the  part  thrust  OUT  from  the  body,  as  Mr. Parkhurst  supposes. 
It  denotes  "A  side,  border,  extremity;"  as  signifying  the  Our-side,  as  we  express  it, 
and  likewise  "  An  Extensive  country;  "  -where  we  See  from  the  very  explanatory  word  of 
Mr.  Parkhurst  Ex-tensive,  its  original  idea  of  a  Country  Stretching  OUT.  The  word  means 
rnoreover,  according  to  the  same  writer,  "  A  trophy  or  monument  of  victory,  probably 
"  because  made  in  the  shape  of  a  large  hand  (the  emblem  of  power,)  erected  on  a 
"  pillar."  The  idea  of  the  word  is  that  probably  of  something  Erected — Raised,  or 
Standing  up  or  OUT.  The  same  word  means  "  To  put  or  hold  forward  or  forth,  either 
"  by  the  voice,  or  some  overt  act,  to  profess,  confess  openly  and  freely,  whether  as  an 
"  object  of  praise  or  worship  ;  "  to  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  Udo,  Ado,  Aeido,  (K%,  ft.Su, 
AiX,  Cano.)  The  Hebrew  word  means  'To  bring  forth  or  OUT,  Ex-promere,  Ex-primere 
'  verbum,  To  E\-press  or  To  UTTEU  any  thing.'  I  have  seen  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
this  Hebrew  term  belongs  to  UUT  and  UTTER  (p.  212,)  yet  I  have  not  duly  understood  the 
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Isremi,  (la-Typi,  Colloco,  Statuo,)  and  it  is  certain,  that  no  term 
in  many  of  its  applications,  conveys  more  strongly  the  sense  of 
Stability.  Yet  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  (p.  187,)  that  the  opposite 
sense  of  Routing  OUT  was  sometimes  conveyed  by  these  terms, 
though  I  gave  a  different  turn  of  explanation  to  this  sense. 
Thus  An-lsiemi,  (Awo-r^*/,)  which  signifies  in  one  of  its  senses 
"  Extruo,  /Edifico,"  means  in  another  "  Everto,  subverto."  In  this 
term  An=lsTemi,  (Awo-njp,)  we  see  most  unequivocally  the  idea 

of 


original  idea,  with  which  these  words  are  impressed. — I  have  perpetually  observed,  that  the 
^erms  for  Noise  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  tip  a  surface.  The  preceding  term 
to  iTTlDH,  "To  send  forth,"  is  run  HGH,  "To  bring  or  carry  forth  or  away ;— To 
"  bring  forth  or  UTTER  words,  or  a  Voice,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it,  which  he  has 
justly  referred  to  the  Greek  AGO,  Eceomai,  Ayw,  "  To  bring,  carry  ;  "  Hyio/wei,  "To  lead." 
In  one  sense  it  signifies  "Study  and  intention  of  mind;"  and  when  doubled  J'  JH 
11G=IG,  it  denotes  "  Intense  meditation,  earnest  contemplation,"  as  in  Acitare  seaun,  in 
0'iiino,  &c.  &c.  Perhaps  the  Hebrew  flj'  IGC//,  "  To  afflict,  grieve  ;  "  and  its  succeeding 
word  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  J?J»  IGH,  "To  labour. — To  be  weary  or  fatigued 
"  with  labour;"  express  the  same  metaphor,  Acitare,  "To  trouble,  vex,"  &c.  &c. 
I  considered  some  Hebrew  words  (p.  ?06,)  under  the  forms  ISM,  ISB,  Qt£"  3ty»  signi- 
fying "  To  Place,  Settle,"  &c. ;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  the  same  sense  appears  under 
the  form  DJ  ZM,  (p.  209.)  I  must  leaye  therefore  the  Hebrew  Scholar  to  consider 
whether  the  form  ISM  be  a  compound  of  IS  and  SM,  or  whether  the  /  be  not  an  addition. 
The  same  difficulty  will  sometimes  occur  under  the  form  ISK.  In  Hebrew,  HD'  ISU, 
means  "  To  found,  lay  the  basis  or  foundation,"  which  might  belong  to  Siste,  &c.  or  to 
IsTtem'i,  (lerr»i/*i,)  \Sto,  &c.  The  succeeding  term  to  this  Hebrew  word  in  Mr.  Parkhurst'a 
Lexicon  is  "jp»  ISD,  '•  To  smear  over,"  which  in  our  translation  is  explained  by  Pour. 
In  Hebrew,  t2Jy  1ST,  occurs  in  one  conjugation,  signifying  to  "  Extend,  Stretch  Out,'' 
as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it ;  where  in  the  Ex  and  OUT,  adopted  in  this  explanation,  we 
see  the  true  idea.  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  recorded  under  {y{^  Asn,  Fire,  the  verb  of  Being, 
J1ty»  IS1I,  denoting  Is,  EST,  &c.  (Eng.  Lat.)  and  we  shall  now  understand,  how  they 
belong  to  each  other,  under  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  Excitement.  In  "1J){^  AGR, 
14  To  Gather,"  we  have  the  Greek  Agciro>  (Ayfijw,)  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes.  In  the 
Chaldee,  PlPltf  AChCh,  signifying  "  To  join,  connect,  consecrate,"  which  in  Arabic  is 
<ntf  AChl*  " To  bind,  fasten  by  binding,"  we  perhaps  have  the  Greek  AGCHO,  (Ay^*,) 
and  the  English  HOOK,  &c.  To  these  Eastern  terms,  Mr. Parkhurst  refers  the  Hebrew 
HN  a  Brother,  &c.  "a  person  Connected  or  Coniociatcd  with  us."  In  Hebrew,  jnjx*  AChZ 
is  "  To  Catch,  seize,  lay  hold  on,"  where  it  might  be  considered,  whether  t;he  word  belongs 
to  the  form  AC>  &c.  or  CC,  as  ip  Catch,  &c, 
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of  Excitement  or  Stirring  up,  which,  in  my  conception,  is  the 
original  idea;  as  the  ordinary  Lexicographers  explain  it  by 
"  Surgere  facio,  Erigo,  Excito  jacentem,  vel  mortuum  ; — Everto, 
"  subverto;  Exstruo,  /Edifice;  Excito,  Exstimulo."  This  term, 
we  know,  is  applied  to  the  strongest  idea  of  Excited  action,  when 
it  signifies  the  Resurrection,  Aw«rra<nj.  We  cannot  help  noting, 
how  Ex  is  used  in  these  explanatory  terms  for  Excitement;  nor 
can  we  forbear  observing  how  Ex  or  E  is  at  once  applied  to 
express  Stability  and  Destruction,  Ex-truo,  E-verto.  Thus,  then, 
the  first  sense  of  the  Greek  Isremi,  (IO-T^;,)  should  not  be  that  of 
"  Colloco,  Statuo,"  but  that  of  "Erigo;"  and  hence  we  shall  be 
brought  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  such  applications,  as  in  the 
passage  of  Sophocles,  produced  by  the  Lexicographers,  O^Sov  ovt 
I2THSIN,  which  they  justly  explain  by  "  Arrigit  aures,"  though  they 
have  not  provided  for  this  sense  in  their  general  explanation  of  the 
word.  We  have  seen,  that  the  Persian  (^oJu*,!  Israden  has  been 
explained  by  "To  Arise,  Rise  up,  Stand,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  likewise, 
that  Usierden  ^jOJCJ  means  "To  Shave,  Erase."  To  Erase  is 
nothing  but  '  To  Raise,  Rout,  Stir  up/  &c.  Though  the  Latin  ASro 
perpetually  relates  to  Stability,  yet  in  one  sense  it  is  justly  ex- 
plained by  "To  Stand  Upright,  to  be  Erect— Steterunt  Coma;" 
where  we  perceive  the  more  original  idea.  I  have  supposed,  that 
in  the  term  Isiemi,  (lo-n^/,  Colloco,  Statuo. — In  Aor.  2.  perf. 
plusq.  perf.  Sto,  consisto,  Unde  Est ; — Esse,  Natum,  ortum  Esse,") 
we  may  perceive,  how  the  verb  of  Being,  EST,  Is,  &c.  and  the 
Pronouns  or  Articles  of  Being,  ISTE,  Is,  Hie,  &c.  have  been 
suggested  from  the  idea  of  what  is  Placed — Situated,  &c.  Yet 
I  have  likewise  had  occasion  frequently  to  observe,  how  these 
words  expressing  Being,  are  connected  with  terms  of  Excitement. 
We  now  see,  that  both  ideas  may  be  true ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
discuss,  in  what  proportions  the  Primary  or  the  Secondary  idea  pre- 
vails. In  the  very  term  Existence— Existo,  "To  Rise,  Spring,"  &c. 
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the  preposition  Ex,  as  we  now  see,  equally  expresses  the  idea 
annexed  to  EST,  ISTE,  Is,  Hie ;  and  if  we  adopt  the  kindred  term 
Ex-Sxo,  we  have  in  Ex  and  ASio,  terms  of  the  same  fundamental 
meaning,  and  under  the  same  Radical,  alike  belonging  to  these 
words  of  Being.-*- Whether  Sisto  belongs  to  the  Element  AST, 
quasi  ASTo,  will  be  considered  when  the  Element  ST  is  discussed. 
I  shew  in  other  parts  of  my  Work  that  names  for  Touth — 
Warriors,  &c. '  belong  to  our  Element  AC,  AD,  &c.  under  the  idea 
of  Excitement  in  Motion — Action,  &c.;  and  if  we  explain,  this  race 
of  words,  denoting  Being,  by  '  Qui  EXistunt  vel  EX-  *STant,  quasi 
'  Erecti  and  EXcitati,'  we  shall  see  how  all  these  terms  coincide 
with  each  other  in  the  same  fundamental  idea. 

I  have  justly  seen  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  455,)  the  connexion 
between  words  expressing  Being  and  Moving,  or  Going  from 
Place  to  Place;  and  as  I  then  considered  verbs  of  Being  under 
the  idea  of  what  is  Placed  or  Situated,  I  suggested,  that  the  verbs 
of  Motion  might  have  originally  signified  "  To  Place,"  if  I  may 
so  say,  '  To  Go  from  Place  to  Place."  This  is  an  extremely 
probable  idea;  yet  I  have  at  the  same  time  expressed  my  em- 
barrassment on  the  subject,  by  observing  that  I  was  unable  to 
determine  "ths  precise  idea  from  which  these  terms  denoting 
"  Motion  are  derived;"  and  I  suggested  (p.  475,)  that  they  should 
perhaps  be  referred  to  the  notion  of  Excitement,  which  I  proposed 
fully  to  illustrate  in  the  course  of  my  Work. — I  am  now  arrived 
at  the  point  of  my  discussion,  in  which  these  words  denoting 
Motion  may  again  be  examined;  and  I  trust,  that  all  our  diffi- 
culties will  vanish  in  this  state  of  our  Enquiry,  in  which  the 
intermediate  idea,  connecting  terms  of  Excitement  and  Position, 
has  been  so  fully  unfolded.  Among  the  terms  of  Motion,  I  pro- 
duced the  Greek  Eimi,  (E<p,  Eo,)  Jemi,  (I^/,  Mitto,)  Ooeuo,  ODOS, 
(oXtvu,  Iter  facio,  O<5W,  Via,)  Oichomai,  (o^ofta;,  Abeo,)  EEK.O,  IKO, 
\K.neomai,  iKano,  (Uxu,  Venio,  IKU,  Venio,  Accedo,  iKvuopcu,  Venio, 
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advenio,  —  Supplico,  obsecro,  IKUVU,  Convenio,  adeo,  sequor,  sup- 
plico,)  and  hence  Ixeteuo,  iKetes,  ("  Ixtrevu,  Supplico,"  hoc  est, 
Adeo  Supplicandi  causa,  ut  in  Iweopat,  IXETIJ?,  Supplex,)  the  Latin 
IT,  Ixer,  &c.  —  the  Saxon  EODE,  Ivit;  the  old  English  YEDE, 
In  this  discussion  I  shall  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  Latin  Ex, 
and  the  English  OUT  —  Issw*,  as  general  terms  expressing  the 
idea  of  Excitement  in  the  action  of  Stirring  up,  OUT,  &c.  to  which 
notion  I  conceive  all  these  terms  ultimately  to  belong,  though  I  do 
not  pretend  to  adjust  the  precise  degree  of  affinity,  which  these 
explanatory  terms  may  have  to  the  words  examined. 

I  have  suggested,  that  .the    term  Eimi,  (E</U<,  Eo,)  might  be 
quasi  Ejmi,  but  however  that  may  be,  we  see  the  true  form  of 
this  verb  of  Motion  in  Ers,  EISI,  ITH/,  ITO,  &c.  (E/p,  E<j,  E«n,  idi, 
ITU,  &c.  Eo,)  as  in  the  Latin  Is,   IT,  iT^r,  &c.     We  shall  now 
understand,   that   in  Ex=Eis,  (E|E*?,   ab  E£E<P,  Exeo,)  and   Ex=Is, 
(Lat.)  'You  Issw<?  or  go  OUT,'  the  Ex,  Eis,  and  Ex,  Is,  have  the 
same  meaning,  just  as  Issue  and  OUT   have.     In  the  terms  IES, 
IESJ,   Es,  ETO,   from  lemi,  (l^,   Ir?>  Iij<n,   Ej,  Eru,  Mitto,)  which 
directly  signify  '  To  Cast  or  Throw  OUT,'  we  see  the  idea  more 
strongly.       In    the   compound    Ex-lAS/n,    (E&ounv,    Emittunt,    ab 
E|<i?p,   Emitto,)   'They  Throw   OUT,  or    Cause  to    ISSUE  OUT;' 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  senses  of  Ex  and  IAS, 
as  it  is  between  Issw*  and  OUT.     We  shall  now  see  how  the  ITH, 
in    ITHMS,   (I0u?,   Rectus,   Directus,)  Raised  up,   Upright,   Straight 
Upright,  as  we  express  it,)    Straight,  Direct,   &c.    has    the    same 
sense  as  the  ITH,  in  ITH/,  (l&.)     The  one  signifies  Raised  up,  so 
as  to  '  Issue  or  Stand  up  or  OUT  ;'  and  the  other  means  '  To  Issue 
'  or  Go  OUT,  <2&-OuT,  &c.,  To  OUT,  or  ^6-OuT,'  if  I  may  so  say. 
In  EVIHUS,  and  M/>-AITHA,  (Eufog,  Rectus,  Tveu6ett  Coram,  Recta,}  we 
have  the  same  idea  as  in  ITHMJ,  (iflu?.)     In  the  verb  ITHMO,  (idvu, 
Recta  feror,  Recta  pergo;  Impetu  feror,  Prorumpo,  &c.)  we  have  the 
strongest  idea  of  Excitement,  as  it  relates  to  'What  is  Raised  up  or 
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c  Routed  up  to  action— what  is  Stirred  Up  or  OUT — what  Breaks 
*  OUT,  Issues  OUT,  forth,  on,  forward  or  Right  on,  Straight  forward/ 
as    we  express   it.     It  is  marvellous  to    observe  how  uniformly 
similar    metaphorical  expressions   are  applied   in    different    Lan- 
guages to  similar  purposes.     In  the  ITH  of  IfHu-phallos,  (iflupoXAc?, 
Penis  Erectus,)  we  have  the   sense  of  IST  and  AST    in  Isr-emi, 
(la-Typi) ;    and  ASio  in  such  phrases  as  Ofav  ov;  I2THSIN  Arrigit 
aures,  *Sreterunt  coma?.     We  now  understand,  that  the  verb  of 
Being,  Eimi,  Eis,  Ei,  ESTI,  &c.  (E<^»,  Sum,  E<f,  E<,  Eo-r<,  Es,  Est,) 
and  the  verb  of  Motion,  Eimi  Eis,  Ei,  Eisz',  (E<p,  E<J,  E<,  E«n,  Eo, 
Is,   It,)  have  the  same  fundamental  idea,  just  as  if  we  should 
explain   one,  as  Eis,  &c.  (E<?,  Es,)  by  Existis,  or  Ex=*Sxas,  and 
the  other  Eis,  (£;?,  Is,)  by  Ex=Is,  and  there  is  no  other  difference 
but  that  the   term   ASio    passes    into  the   sense    of  Position   or 
Stability,  while    Is,  (Lat.)   relates  to  Motion.     The  Ex   remains 
faithful  to  the  original  idea  in  both  applications.     We  shall  now 
understand,  why  EST\,  he  Is,  and  EST,  he  EATS,  bear  the  same 
form,  as  they  both  con\vey  the  same  fundamental  idea.      In  EST, 
he  Is,  we  have  he  OUTS>  or  Stands  OUT,  JLx=Stat;    and  in  EST, 
he   EATS,   we    have    he  (PUTS,   he  Scratches    or  Tears   OUT,    or 
Ex=Edit.     Thus  we  see,  hJjw  the  Ex  and  ED,  in  Ex=Eo*X  convey 
the  same  notion.  We  shall  n\ow  perhaps  be  more  inclined  to  receive 
the  idea,  which  I  suggested  ah 'a  former  occasion,  that  EDO,  "To 
"  UTTER  or  put  forth; — To  si?t  OUT,"  &c.   as  R.  Ainsworth  ex- 
plains it,  is  not  derived  from  E  a\nd  Do,  but  that  it  appears  in  its 
Radical  form.     If  this  should  be  c.he  fact,  EDO,  in  the  senses  '  To 
c  EAT,'  and  'To  put  forth/  will  hav/e  the  same  fundamental  mean- 
ing; though,  as  in  other  examples,  t '.hey  are  distinguished  by  some 
differences  of  sound  and  form  from ''each  other,  in  order  to  mark 
the   different  offices,  which    they   pserform.     But    if  Edo,   Edidi, 
should  be  derived  from  E  and  Do,  tl?e  E  or  Ex  is  still  employed 
with  its  true  force. 

This 
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This  connection  between  the  terms  denoting  Being^and  terms 
expressing  Motion,  Excitement,  &c.  will  open  to  us  new  modes 
of  conceiving  the  same  subject.  So  intimate  is  the  connection 
between  the  verb  of  Motion  and  the  verb  of  Being,  that  in  Latin 
IRI  is  directly  used,  as  ESSE  might  have  been.  Thus  'Amatum 
'  IRI,'  means  "To  be  about  to  be  loved,"  as  'Amatum  ESSE,' 
signifies  "To  be  loved."  If  it  had  been  '  Amatum  Ex-/n,'  which 
it  might  have  been  as  to  the  sense,  we  should  have  seen  more 
fully  in  EX  the  fundamental  idea,  as  it  relates  to  what  we  call  the 
Issue  of  an  event ;  and  we  cannot  help  observing  in  the  explana- 
tory term  ab-OuT,  how  the  English  OUT  still  continues  to  be 
inserted,  and  to  preserve  the  same  idea.  In  English,  we  express 
the  future  time  by  the  verb  of  motion,  '  To  be  Going  to  be  mar- 
'  ried,'  &c. ;  and  thus  it  is  in  various  other  Languages.  The 
Reader  perhaps  might  now  be  inclined  to  conjecture,  that  possibly 
the  termination  of  the  Latin  Infinitives,  in  Am,  Mon,  Aud\  ARE,  Am, 
ERE,  ERI,  IRE,  IRI,  are  derived  from  the  verb  of  Motion ;  though 
on  this  point  there  is  some  difficulty.  In  IRE,  IRI,  they  directly 
coincide  in  form.  In  the  ancient  mode  of  writing,  the  AR  was 
doubled,  in  order,  as  it  should  seem,  to  express  the  idea  more 
strongly,  as  Am-ARz'-ER,  &c.  &c.  In  such  words  as  the  .English 
Come,  Become,  the  French  Devenir,  and  the  Latin  Evado — 
Evenio,  and  the  Greek  A7ro/3a«>a>,  &c.  &c.  we  see  how  the  verb  of 
Motion  connects  itself  with  the  use  of  the  verb  of  Being,  '  Whence 
'  Comes  it,'  (Unde  Est,}  'He  Becomes  Poor' — Est  pauper, — "Faire 
"  Devenir  foU " — '  Facere,  ut  quis  insanus  Evadat  vel  Sit,'  or 
'  Facere,  ut  quis  insanus  EX-EAT,'  if  I  might  so  say, — A^O-TOI  avfyss 
'  AnOBAINOTSI,  Optimi  homines  Evadunt — Am/By,  Evenit.'  We  ob- 
serve too,  that  the  idea  of  Rising  -up — Springing  or  Issuing  forth 
or  OUT,  &c.  is  indissolubly  connected  with  that  of  the  verb  of 
Being,  as  in  Ttvo^cn,  Orior,  Sum,  tiraqxp,  Initium  do,  Sum,  Existo, 
ab  Afx>i>  Origo,  Avarexxu,  Produce,  Emitto,  Extrudo, — Enascor, 
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Existo,  Or/or,  ut  Sol,  &c.  —  TEXXW,  Facio,  Fio,  Orior, 
vtrr^uv  ct^xpit  \oyuv  TeXXsra/,  which  is  commonly  translated  by 
"  Melliti  hymni  posteriorum  sermonum  principia  Sunt,"  &c.  &c. 
I  suppose,  that  these  terms  EST,  OUT,  &c.  are  originally  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground;  and  it  is  impossible, 
I  think,  not  to  mark,  that  such  words  as  the  Greek  Tello,  (TsXXoi,) 
and  the  Latin  Tollo,  &c.  belong  to  the  action  of  Tilling  the  Tellus 
or  Ground.  In  one  Greek  word  we  have  at  once  the  sense  of  the 
Verb  of  Being,  and  of  Stirring  up,  as  Pelo,  Pelomai,  ITaXw,  vel 
n<-x<Y*«<,  Sum,  Verto;  and  no  one,  I  think,  can  doubt,  that  Pelo  belongs 
to  Poleo,  (lloXew,  Verto,  Aro,)  To  Plough.  I  have  before  repre- 
sented the  original  idea,  annexed  to  Is,  ISTE,  &c.  by  a  participle 
form  Is-ens,  IsTE-ens,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  Exist-ens 
(p.  273,)  or,  as  I  may  now  represent  it,  Ex=Sist-ens,  Ex=  AST-aws,  or 
Ex=  *T-ans,  where  the  Ex  and  AST,  or  AT  in  ASro,  alike  express 
the  primitive  force  of  Is  and  ISTE.  We  shall  now  understand  in 
this  state  of  the  discussion,  that  Ex=lr-ens,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
so  to  say,  might  have  been  equally  employed,  in  which  Ex  and  IT 
would  still  have  expressed  the  primitive  force  of  Is  and  ISTE, 
&c.  In  other  words,  Is,  ISTE,  (Lat.)  IT,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.  mean 
nothing  but  the  'OuT  or  Oured  object  —  the  Irum,  EX-!TWW,  the 
'Gone  forth  or  OUT  object,'  if  I  may  so  say,  the  'Issued  OUT  object,' 
or  the  '  Raised,  Standing  OUT  object,'  &c.  &c.  As  I  before  confined 
my  attention  to  the  connection  of  the  Demonstrative  part  of 
Speech,  as  connected  with  Position,  (p.  4,54,)  I  shall  only  here 
consider  the  relation  of  these  words,  as  connected  with  Motion. 
Let  us  mark  the  terms  Eo,  "  Thither  or  to  that  place."  and  Adeo, 
where  in  Eo,  we  can  hardly  distinguish  between  the  Verb  Eo,  and 
the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  Eo;  and  in  Adeo,  we  seem  to  con- 
found the  Verb  Adeo  with  the  compound  Ad  and  Eo.  The  term 
Ao-Eo  brings  us  to  ID=£O,  which  will  unequivocally  shew  us, 
that  AD  and  ID  belong  to  each  other.  In  ID=£O,  the  ID  at  once 
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directs  us  to  the  Demonstrative  ID,  and  yet  AD  leads  us  to  terms 
of  Motion,  "  \iurn  AD  locum; "  where  the  IT  and  the  AD  present 
themselves  as  kindred  terms,  as  in  the  compound  AD=!T.     In  the 
Us  of  Usque  \ve  have  the  same  idea  as  in  AD.      In  Hue   we  seem 
to    confound    the    sense    of   Motion    to   a    place    with    that   of  a 
Demonstrative  term  ;     and   in  the  compound  Ao=Huc,  we  again 
perceive  their  union.      We  have  seen,  that  the  Oos  and  Eoos,  (tic, 
Ad,   E&>,-,   Ad,)  belong  to  AD,  Eis,  (E<J,   Ad,)   and  we  shall   now 
understand,  why  under  the  same  form  as   Eoos,  (Ewf,  l^quedum, 
Quo-^,)    we    have   Eoos,   (EUS,    Aurora,  Oriens,)  which   means 
nothing  but  the  spot  where  the  Sun  'Rises  up  or  OUT,  Comes  OUT.' 
Surely  the  English  EAST   and   its    parallels  must  be   referred   to 
Eoos,  (Ewj);    and  the  w=Est  is  only  another  form  of  the  word  with 
some  slight  difference,  in  order  to  mark  the  opposite  state  of  the 
same  object  or  idea.     This  artifice  in  Language  is  that,  on  which 
its  chief  operations  are  founded,  and  which  all  acknowledge  in  the 
example  of  verbs,  as  Loving,  Loved,  &c.  &c.  &c.    I  have  before  ob- 
served (p.  445,)  that  the  Greek  EKS,  and  Eis,  (E|,  E<?,)  should 
only  be  considered  as  different  forms  of  each  other;    and  we  shall 
now  fully  understand   the  connection   between  those  relations  of 
From  and   To,   which  these  words   express,  when  we  remember, 
that  EX-ITMS,  Going  From,  actually  means  the  "  ISSUE  or  end  of  a 
"  business,"  according  to  the  very  words  of  Robert  Ainsworth,  or 
the  point  'To  which  things  tend.'      Thus,  then,  EKS  and  Eis,  (E£, 
Eif,)  alike  relate  to  the  idea  expressed  by  ISSUE,  the  Beginning  and 
the  End,  the  From  and  the  To.     In  the  term  Event,  &c.  &c.  from 
Evenio,  we  have  the  same  union  of  ideas.      We  observe  how  To, 
under  the  form  TA,  which  I  have  shewn  to  belong  to  the  Demon- 
strative  The,  retains   the  same  idea  of  motion.     I    have  referred 
EK=AS  to  EK=  AST-OS,  (Exaf,  Procul,  Eminus,  EXXO-TO?,  Singulus,) 
and  as  EK=AST  signifies  Is — IT — the  OUT,  Distinguished  object, 
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so  EK=As  means  Our — OUT,  Away,  Away.  I  have  shewn,  that 
in  Saxon,  OTH  means  Usque,  but  it  means  likewise  OUT,  as 
OiH-Byrstan,  Erumpere,  To  Burst  OUT,  (p.  448.) 

We   see,   how    these    words    signifying    To,   as    AD,  Us-que, 
coincide  with  the  sense  of  the  English   Till,  under  the  Element 
TL,  on  which  I  have  before  expressed  my  doubts.      I  cannot  help 
however  observing  in  this  place,  that  Till,  in  Scotch,  signifies  not 
only    To,  but  From,  though   "  improperly,"  as   Dr.  Jamieson  ob- 
serves.   In  the  eye  of  an  Etymologist,  all  the  senses  of  a  word  are 
equally  proper.      We  cannot  but  observe,  that  Till,  To,  coincides 
in  form  with  Till,  '  To  Stir  up  the  Ground  ; '    and  if  it  signifies 
From,  in  its  original  sense,  we  perceive  how  it  corresponds  with 
the   different   meanings  of  EKS    and  Eis,  &c.   (E|,  E/?,)  and    for 
what  reason.      Till  differs  nothing  in  its  fundamental  sense  from 
'Telos,  (mo?,   Finis,    Exitus,    E<?   T<=XO?,  Denique,    Ad   extremum,) 
4  The  End,  To  the  End.'      In  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  the 
Lexicographer,  Telos  and  Tello,  (mo?,  Finis,  Exitus,  mxw,  Facio, 
Fio,  Orior,)  are  considered  as  separate  Roots,  without  any  relation 
to    each   other.     We    shall   now  however  understand,  that    they 
belong    to   each    other,   as    Exitus  does  to  Exeo.      We  shall  see 
moreover,   that    Till,   (Eng.   Scotch,)    signifying    To,   and    Telos, 
(mo?,  Exitus,)  may  belong  to  Tello,  and  Ana-Tole,  (TeXXu,  Orior, 
Ai/aroiM?,  Oriens,)  just  as  Eis  and  Eoos,  (E<?,  E«?,  Ad,)  according  to 
my  hypothesis,  belong  to  Eoos,  (Eug,  Oriens.)     The  Scotch  Critics 
will  now  perceive,  that  Till,  the  Verb,  may  signify  "To  entice/' 
and  yet  belong  to    Till,  the   Preposition.      Dr.  Jamieson  explains 
Teal  or  Till,  by  "  To  entice,  to  wheedle,  to  inveigle  by  flattery  ; 
"  generally,  To  Teal  on,  or  Teal  up."     In  Teal  up,  we  see  the  true 
idea    of   Raising— Stirring  up   or   Exciting    to  any  purpose,  &c. 
In  the  phrase  "  Thou'lt  Till  my  bride  away,"  we  have  nearly  the 
sense  of  the  Latin  Tollo.     Robert  Ains worth  gives  us  among  the 
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senses  of  Solicito,  "To  Entice  one  to  do  a  thing,"  a  term,  as  we 
know,  originally  signifying  "  To  Stir  or  dig  up,  properly  the 
"  Ground." 

There  is  an  Hebrew  term  which  will  unequivocally  explain  to 
us  the  hypothesis,  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  illustrate, 
respecting  the  origin  of  words  of  Being,  &c.  &c.  This  term  is 
nf)N  ATH,  which  signifies  in  the  first  sense,  according  to  Mr.  Park- 
hurst,  "To  come,  come  to,  come  near,  approach,  come  speedily." 
In  this  sense,  we  see  the  idea,  which  we  might  express  by  the 
kindred  Latin  words,  in  the  compound,  AD-!T,  or  by  the  kindred 
English  word  AT — cHe  ATS,'  if  this  term  had  been  a  verb.  The 
same  word  ntf  or  rtfiN,  AT  or  ATH,  means  Thou,  and  AT  ntf 
means  The,  where  we  have  'The  Is,  (Lat.)  IT,  (Eng.)  The  Oured 
<  forth  object — the  ITUS,'  if  I  may  so  say.  But  ntf  or  nntf  AT  or 
ATT,  signifies  "A  sign,  token — Ensign,"  &c./ that  is  the  ID, 
(Lat.)  IT,  (Eng.)  'The  remarkable  OUT  object — the  Ex-Irwm — 
'AT  which  the  attention  is  fixed' — Again  fitf  AT  signifies,  as  a 
Particle,  "  With,  To,  Toward,"  n»0  M-AT,  "  From  with,  From 
"  the,  French  D'Avec"  where  we  see  the  sense  of  AD,  (Lat.)  AT, 
(Eng.)  But  there  is  still  another  meaning  of  this  Hebrew  word, 
where  we  are  brought  to  the  very  spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
As  a  Noun,  ntf  AT,  denotes  "A  Coulter"  because,  as  Mr.  Park- 
hurst  supposes,  it  "comes  before  the  ploughshare  in  ploughing." 
The  Hebrew  HN  AT,  the  Coulter,  means  probably  that  which 
'Routs  up  or  OUT  the  Ground*.'  The  senses  of  the  parallel  term 
in  Arabic  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  train  of  ideas.  The  Arabic 
(^i\  ETI  means  "  Coming,  arrival,  bringing,  leading,  coming 
""unawares,  surprising;"  and  it  denotes  likewise  "Being,  Ex- 
"isting;"  but  in  another  sense,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
original  one,  it  signifies  "  Abolishing,  Ruining,  Erasing,  Des- 
"  troying"  as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it ;  that  is,  Routing  or 
Rooting  OUT.  In  the  preceding  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
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Dictionary  we  have  •j'l  ETOU,  "  i.  Coming,  coming  suddenly, 
"  surprising.  2.  Producing,  bringing  forth  copiously,  shooting 
"  forth  buds,  producing  fruit,  bringing  forth  young;"  where  we 
have  the  genuine  sense  of  Issuing  OUT.  In  two  other  senses  of 
this  word  we  have  "The  right  way,  straight  path. — Any  thing 
"  Erect,  upright  in  walking,"  where  we  see  the  sense  of  ITHWS, 
(ifof,  Rectus,)  &c.  &c. 

I  shall  not  pursue  to  a  greater  length  my  observations  on  the 
origin  of  the  terms  of  Being,  and  of  the  Particles,  with  which  they 
are  connected.  All  my  former  discussions  in  the  third  Section  of 
the  second  Chapter  remain  precisely  as  they  were,  respecting  the 
relation  of  this  great  race  of  words  to  each  other,  except  that  in 
considering  their  original  idea,  another  mode  of  conceiving  them 
has  been  applied.  When  we  again  examine  that  race  of  words 
with  this  clue  before  us,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  trace  relations, 
which  might  otherwise  appear  strange  or  remote.  We  shall 
perceive,  that  the  terms  of  Being  are  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
and  are  perpetually  accompanied  by  terms  of  Excitement ;  though 
they  are  manifestly  attached  likewise,  on  various  occasions, 
to  terms,  which  denote  Place  or  Position,  as  of  things  Fixed  or 
rather  Raised  upon  a  Base  or  Foundation.  We  have  seen  how 
these  ideas,  apparently  so  remote,  are  reconciled  with  each  other; 
and  how  the  various  parts  of  Language  become  uniform  and  con- 
sistent. I  have  now  unfolded,  as  I  conceive,  every  thing  which 
relates  to  this  subtle  enquiry,  with  all  the  precision,  which  the 
nature  of  the  question  will  admit;  and  I  have  proceeded,  according 
to  my  view  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  advance  in  the 
discovery  and  detail  of  those  direct  and  unequivocal  facts,  which 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  There  is  in  this  enquiry, 
as  in  all  other  researches,  a  certain  point,  at  which  darkness 
commences;  when  all  our  attempts  to  investigate  and  explain 
become  obscure — doubtful  and  theoretical.  We  are  now  arrived 
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at  this  point,  and  at  every  step  which  we  proceed  beyond 
this  limit,  we  shall  find  ourselves  involved  in  the  clouds  of  mystery 
and  theory. 

I  have  observed  on  former  occasions,  that  the  Interjections 
expressing  Excitement  or  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  Language,  evidently 
attach  themselves  to  the  familiar  terms  of  Excitement,  and  likewise 
to  terms  denoting  Being — or  Demonstrative  of  persons,  things,  &c. 
ThusHEUs!  EJA  !  AT,(Lat.)  "But. — In  distinguishing. — Threat. 
"  ening.  —  Admiring,  Dispraising,  objecting  and  answering." — 
AT=AT,  (Lat.)  "An  interjection  of  surprise. — Hoida. — How  now," 
&C.  &C.  ArT=Ar<H,  ATT=Ara/=Ax,  Or-OTO/,  (ATT«T«<,  ATTUTUM?, 
OTOTO<,)  &c.  &c.  &c.  are  to  be  referred  to  terms,  which  perform 
efficient  offices  in  other  parts  of  the  Language  (p.  452.)  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  in  the  combination  EjA-AoE,  that  these  words 
are  only  different  forms  of  each  other ;  and  in  examining  these  Greek 
words  in  our  Vocabularies  of  that  Language,  we  cannot  but  see, 
that  the  adjacent  terms  ATTO,  and  ATUZO,  (ATTU,  Prosilio,  Aru^w, 
Terreo, — Perturbo,)  present  to  us  the  same  idea  of  Excitement  in 
the  Radical  AT.  Perhaps  in  AT=UZO,  the  Element  is  doubled, 
as  in  AT=AT,  &c.  in  order  to  express  the  idea  more  strongly.  In 
examining  these  words,  our  eye  is  again  drawn  to  terms  under 
the  same  form  ATTA,  (ATT«,  pro  A-nm,  Aliqua,  quaedam,)  ATTA, 
(ATT«,  Vox,  qua  juniores  Senes  compellant,  sodes,  amabo,  Pater, 
Lat.  Atta,  Senes.)  Surely  we  shall  be  of  opinion,  after  the 
observations  already  made,  that  the  AT  in  all  these  words  conveys 
the  same  fundamental  idea  of  Excitement,  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  notion,  by  which  they  are  connected. 

But  the  term  ATTA,  (ATT«,)  denoting  the  Old  Man,  is  at- 
tached to  a  great  race  of  words,  which  are  to  be  found  through  the 
whole  compass  of  Language,  as  the  appropriate  and  familiar 
name  for  Father,  as  Atta,  Atey,  Attata,  Ottse,  Tat,  Dad,  Tot, 
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Tetta,(TtTT<z,)  &c.  &c.&c.  collected  in  a  former  page  (486.)  Here 
all  our  difficulties  commence,  and  Theory  alone  prevails.  It  is 
impossible,  I  think,  to  doubt,  that  these  terms  belong  to  the 
words  denoting  Being,  Is,  ISTE,  &c.  which  are  likewise  to  be 
found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  and  which,  as  I 
have  now  shewn,  are  perpetually  connected  with  terms  of  Excite- 
ment, some  of  which  are  applied,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  action 
of  Stirring  up  the  Ground.  Yet  the  Theorists  on  Language  inform 
us,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that  these  words  for  Father  are 
derived  from  the  infantine  sounds  AT,  ATTA,  TA,  TA,  DA,  DA,  &c. 
(see  page  479.)  On  this  point  of  Theory  I  am  not  only  unable 
to  decide,  but  even  to  conjecture.  The  Reader  is  in  possession 
of  all  the  evidence,  from  which  he  can  form  any  opinion  on  the 
subject;  and  he  must  interpose  his  own  judgment  on  the  facts 
before  him.  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  all  the  Radical  words, 
with  which  these  terms  for  Father  can  be  connected,  have  passed 
not  only  under  the  eye,  but  under  the  discussion  of  the  Reader. 
We  have  seen  how  they  appear  to  form  one  continued  chain,  as 
ultimately  connected  with  each  other.  We  have  seen  too,  how 
the  form  AC,  AD,  &c.  is  attached  to  those  of  *RC,  RC,  &c.  AR  ; 
and  it  is  not  pretended,  that  in  the  production  of  these  forms, 
any  such  infantine  sounds  were  efficient.  I  cannot  leave  this 
subject  without  adding  another  fact  to  those  already  recorded, 
respecting  the  relation  of  terms  of  Being  to  terms  of  Excitement. 
I  observed  in  a  former  page,  that  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary,  where  ATHAIR,  a  Father,  is  recorded,  was  found  like- 
wise the  verb  of  Being,  ATA,  Is ;  and  I  now  add,  that  in  the  same 
column  are  the  following  terms  of  Excitement,  ATHAR,  The  Air, 
sky-,  ATHA,  A  Blast  of  Wind;  Aruach,  Waves; — ATuach, 
A  Giant;  AT, -Swelling;  Amain,  A  firebrand  ;  Alack,  Fermen- 
tation ;  Afachanam,  To  prate,  &c.  The  AT  in  the  sense  of 
Prating  might  furnish  our  Theorists  with  a  conjecture,  that  this 
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sense  of  Excitement,  Agitation,  £c.  was  attached  to  the  Element 
A  T,  &c.  from  the  Idle — Agitated — Babble,  or  Ar-ing  of  Infants, 
if  I  may  so  say,  just  as  Babble,  Bubble,  Hub-Bub,  Puff — Pop — 
Bob,  6ic.  &c.  &c.  may  be  supposed  to  belong  to  Bab — Pap — 
I-jpa,  &c. —  I  must  again  repeat,  that  on  these  points  of  Theory 
I  .MI)  unable  even  to  form  a  conjecture,  as  it  is  placed  beyond  the 
limits  of  research  and  discussion.  All  which  concerns  the 
Theory  of  Human  Speech,  as  I  have  before  observed  (p.  4,85,)  may 
be  exhausted  within  the  compass  of  a  few  sentences  or  pages. 
The  Theory  of  Language  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  no  affinities 
in  the  actual  relation  of  one  word  to  another;  nor  have  the 
writers  on  this  subject,  with  all  their  pretensions  to  unfold  at 
once  the  whole  scheme  of  Human  Speech,  supplied  us  from  this 
source,  I  might  almost  say,  with  a  single  Etymological  fact,  which 
has  not  been  universally  understood  and  acknowledged  by  the 
lucst  ordinary  and  superficial  observers. 

The  terms,  which  I  produced  in  a  former  page  (195,)  denoting 
Youth — Warriors,  &c.  &c.  I  now  refer  to  the  idea  of  Excitement, 
as  expressing  the  Vigorous — Active  powers  of  such  personages. 
Among  these  terms  we  may  class  .Aisueter,  Aisuetes,  (A«TUIJT^, 
Adolescens  valde  robustus; — decens,  moderatus  ; — Pastor; — Qui 
facile  hue  illucve  movetur,  Aia-vyr^,  Idem,)  which  some  have  justly 
referred  to  Aisso,  (A«nrw,  Ruo,)  Aizeos,  (Atfyo$,  Juvenis,  qui  robore 
j.ivenili  viget,)  Ei  rueos,  (H/flsof,  Adolescens,)  Anes,  (Airy;,  Socius, 
qui  a  i.atur  libidinose,)  Avvax,  Avsim,  with  their  parallels  before 
produced,  Oser,  Osar,  &c.  (Span,  and  Ital.)  Auso,  (Au<™,)  from 
which  Suidas  derives  Avsones,  (Avroves,  01  @a<nXeis,  ira^a  TO  Avtru  TO 

01  -TTCiVTee.  frriTohf-tuvTeg  Tea  Tt^GTa.ypct.Ti,'}  Aj-Ax,   j4i,  quasi  Aj=As, 

AiETow,  (AdjTov,)    lies,  (in??,  Temcrarius,  Audax,\    Iramos, 
?,  Temerarius,)    Anualoeis,  (AiQa&oeis,   Ardens,)    which  une- 
quivocally belongs  to  AITHO,(A/#W,  Uro,)  Ainnlos,(Ai$vXos,')  Aivelos, 
Tenebricosus  ; — E-conspectu  tollens,  Extialis,)  which  in 

its 
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its  sense  of  Exitialis,  belongs  to  the  race  of  words  before  us ;  but 
in  that  of  Tenebricosus  to  A  and  AijXo?;  &c.  &c.  The  DL,  TL,  in 
these  terms,  seem  to  have  the  same  meaning,  as  the  Thai  in 
Atasthalos,(ATuird«\of,  Magnorum  damnorum  auctor,)  which  plainly 
belongs  to  ATE,  (ATI;,)  and  the  remainder  is  either  Asthalos  a  com- 
pound of  As  and  Thai,  or  it  is  simply  Thalos.  The  TL,  DL, 
belong  to  Tellus,  and  To  Till — To  Stir  up  the  Ground,  for  the  same 
reason?  and  hence  we  have  the  terms  of  violence,  Deeleo,  (ArjXew, 
Laedo,)  Deleo,&.c.  Perhaps  Es=  Thlos,  (E<r(5x<j?,  Bonus; — Probus  ;  — 
Frugi,  Utilis,  Strenuus,  Fortis,)  may  be  likewise  a  similar  com- 
pound. The  Ax=Ys  means  probably  the  Tout}}.  In  Saxon,  HYSSA 
denotes,  as  Lye  explains  it,  «  Hirquitallus,  puer  pubescens,  juve- 
"  nis;"  and  in  the  same  column  we  have  HYSE,  or  HISE,  Mas, 
Masculus ;  HYS,  His,  the  Pronoun  of  Being. 

I  cannot  forbear  producing  various  terms,  with  which  these 
Saxon  words  are  surrounded,  which  convey  the  train  of  ideas,  now 
under  discussion.  We  see  Hvsian,  "  To  Hiss,  Irridere,  sub- 
ce  sannarej"  and  HYS/WZ,  or  Hispan,  "Irridere,  subsannare,  ex- 
"  probare  ;  "  Hiscan,  Reprobare  ;  HYST,  Turbo;  HvvHian, 
Grassari,  vastare,  and  Hyrwian,  Exprobrare,  injuria,  afficere;  to 
which  Lye  refers  the  term  Harrow.  The  preceding  word  to 
Hyrwian  is  Hyrwe,  Torriculum,  facula  ;  though  Lye  adds,  "  At 
"  dubitat  Somnerus  annon  idem  sit  cum  Hjspe,"  Fornaculum. 
"  Quaerendum  interea,  utrum  non  sit  Occa,  Ang.  An  Harrow." 
In  the  same  column  we  have  HYRTH//«^,  "  Colonus,  Agricola," 
&c.;  HYRTflw,  Refocillare,  animate,"  &c.,  where  we  are  brought 
directly  to  the  EARTH,  and  likewise  to  the  idea  of  Excitement. 
We  see  how  HYRT^TZ  appears  to  connect  itself  with  HKART«I. 
We.  have  likewise  in  the  same  column  HYRST^W,  Murmurare; 
which  means  to  EARTH,  or  to  Grate  upon  the  EARTH,  and 
HYRST/wg-,  Frixio,  from  the  noise  in  Frying;  and  HYRF,  HURT, 
'  Lxsus,  vulneratus;"  where  we  have  an  action  of  Violence. 

Another 
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Another  form  of  the  Saxon  Hyst  is  Tst,  which  Lye  explains  by 
"  Procella,  Turbo,  Tempestas;"  and  in  one  sense  by  "  JEstus 
"  maris."  We  now  perceive,  that  the  Latin  flLsrus  belongs  to  the 
Saxon  YST.  I  see  in  the  opening  of  Lye's  Dictionary,  where 
this  Saxon  word  is  found,  YTH,  Unda,  fluctus>  which  belongs  to 
the  same  idea. 

The  Greek  Anes,  (A<TJJ?,)  denoting  the  I  egupevoi;,  is  a  Thessalian 
word,  and  is  the  title  of  an  Idyllium  in  Theocritus.  There  is 
a  Persian  word,  which  perhaps  may  belong  to  it.  Mr.  Richardson 
explains  IA£>  Hiz,  by  "  i.  An  iron  shovel.  2.  A  utensil  used  in 
"  baths.  3.  Puer  scortum."  In  the  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
Dictionary,  where  this  word  occurs,  there  are  various  terms,  which 


belong  to  the  train  of  ideas  under  discussion,  as  the  Persian  -#wJb 

(^  •• 

HI:IJ,  which  signifies  ''Tearing  up,  —  Instigation;"  and  the  suc- 
ceeding word  under  the  same  form,  which  means  "Raising  (dust); 
"  provoking  (to  anger.)  —  Making  an  attack.  —  A  battle,  a  combat.  — 
"  Perturbation,  fury,  agitation,  intoxication.  —  HIJ,  used  in  crying 
"  to  camels."  The  word  cx>^>  HEIT,  signifies  "Low  Ground;" 
and  "  HEITA,  &c.  Come  hither,  Come  hither  !  Approach,"  before' 
produced;  and  ISX&HEIT,  "Calling  out,  crying,  vociferating,  being 
"  tumultuous,  Arriving  at,  Approaching."  This  will  remind  us  of 
our  term  HEIT,  used  by  Carters  to  their  horses,  of  the  French 
term  HurHuAT,  as  it  appears  in  the  well-known  proverb,  "  II 
"  n'  entend  ni  A  dia  ni  A  Hur  HUAT,"  and  of  the  German  HOTTE, 
"  A  cartman's  crying  to  make  his  horses  turn  to  the  right  hand," 
before  produced.  We  shall  be  reminded  likewise  of  the  Inter- 
jections belonging  to  our  Element,  HEUS,  &c.  which  I  have  before 
referred  to  the  idea  of  Excitement.  Junius  produces  HEIT  in  this 
sense,  and  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Chaucer,  where  the  term  is 
thus  used,  "HEIT  Scot,  HEIT  Brok."  It  is  not  necessary  to 
increase  the  collection  of  this  species  of  words,  which  are  every 
where  to  be  found. 

5  °  I  have 
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I  have  justly  seen  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  257,)  the  relation 
of  Auce-o  and  its  derivatives,  Aucror,  &c.  the  Greek  AEXO,  Auxo, 
(A«£w,  At>|w,  Augeo,  accumulo,  proveho,  promoveo,)  to  Ex,  as  in  the 
phrase,   'Quod  Avoet   alius    Ex  se  ; '    and   that  these  words  are 
connected  with  the  idea  of  the  Origin,  Source — Foundation,  Base, 
&c.    I  have  produced  a  passage  from  Shakspeare,  in  which  Grounds 
and  AUTHORS  are  used  in  the  same  sense,  where  we  are  brought 
to  the  spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.     All  this  is  just,  and  is 
sufficient    perhaps    for  every   purpose  of  Etymological  accuracy. 
Yet  I  imagine,  that  this  word  AUG<?O,  &c.   must  be  classed  with 
Ex,  &c.  among  the  terms  of  Excitement  now  under  discussion;  and 
that  the  precise  idea  annexed  to  this  word  is  that  of  something, 
*  quod  E\-surgit' — or  of  something,  '  Which  is  Raised  up,  as  from 
'  a  Source  or  Origin,  what  is  Elevated — Advanced  orHioiWup,'  if 
I  may  so  express  it.      The  English  Raise,  we  know,  is  applied  in 
the  same  manner,  as  'To  Raise  the  price — Raise  one's  reputation, 
'  AUGERE  pretium,  famam,  To  HIGH — HIGHER  or  HEIGHTEN,  the 
'  price,  reputation,'  if  I  may  so  say.     In  the  phrase  produced  by 
my  Lexicographer  under  AEXO,  (Af£a>,)  we  find  a  word  adopted  in 
his  translation,  belonging  to  this  metaphor,  AS^ov  AESEI,  Ex-Tollit. 
Robert  Ainsworth  explains  Avcrnsby  "Increased,  HEIGHTENED," 
£c. ;  and  the  explanatory  term,  which  I  have  adopted,  Exurgo  or 
'Ex'-surgo,  he  explains  in  the  first  sense  by  "To  Rise  up,"  and   in 
another  sense  by  "  To  Increase."     It  would  be  idle  to  accumulate 
instances,  which  illustrate  the  union  of  these  ideas  ;    as  it  is  most 
evident  and  acknowledged.     I  have  supposed,  that  AuGtiro  belongs 
to  the  notion  of  Routing  into  any  thing;  and  thus  we  see,  how  the 
AUG  in  these  words  conveys  the  same  fundamental  idea,  and  how 
it  agrees  with   the  sense  of  AG  in  AGO,  AG//O.      I   perceive,  that 
R.  Ainsworth  explains  AUCTOR  in  the  first  sense  by  "  Properly  an 
"  Increaseror  enlarger. — A  Father,  founder,  or  principal  person." — 
"  Primus  Pater  urbis  et  AUCTOR  ; "  the  person,  from  whom  the  city 

took 
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took  its  Rise;  by  whom  it  was  first  Raised  or  Erected.  I  shall 
shew,  that  Raise,  Rise,  Erect,  belong  to  Rout, — '  To  ROUT  up;' 
and  such  I  conceive  to  be  the  relation,  which  AUGEO  bears  to 
AGO,  Occo,  &c.  On  a  former  occasion  (p.  258,)  I  precisely 
described  the  sense  of  AUGEO,  as  I  now  conceive  it,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  "  To  Raise  up — Promote  or  Advance  any  thing,  as 
"Proceeding  from  its  source  or  origin.  Hence  to  Raise  —  Ad- 
"  vance — Promote — Add  to — Increase  in  general." 

To  AUGEO  we  must  surely  refer  the  old  English  word  EKE, 
c  To  EKE  out  any  thing,'  and  its  parallel  terms,  produced  by  the 
Etymologists,  as  Eacan,  &c.  (Sax.)  Aukan,  Oge,  £c.,  to  which 
Junius  refers  the  Danish  Aager,  the  Belgic  Oecker  or  Woecker,  the 
German  Wucher,  as  it  is  now  written,  the  Saxon  Oker  or  Woker, 
the  Welsh  Occr,  denoting  Usury.  The  German  Wuchcr,  Usury, 
and  Wuchs,  "the  Product,  Grows,"  are  derived  from  the  verb 
"  Wachsen,  To  Wax,  grow,  burnish,  increase,"  in  which  explana- 
tion we  must  note  the  English  Wax.  Here  we  are  brought  to 
the  form  of  WC,  which  will  be  more  particularly  considered  on 
another  occasion,  when  we  examine  the  Element  BC.  We  cannot 
but  note  the  explanatory  word  Burnish,  To  increase,  and  observe 
its  connection  with  Burnish,  To  polish,  and  Burn,  in  which  words 
we  do  not  only  see  the  sense  of  Increase  annexed  to  the  idea  of 
Excitement,  but  we  perceive  likewise,  that  the  idea  of  Excitement 
is  associated  with  the  action  of  Scratching  upon  a  Surface.  The 
verb  'To  EKE'  supplies  us  with  the  particle  EKE,  Etiam,  and  its 
parallel  terms  Audi,  (Germ.  &c.),  and  yet  these  particles  seem  to 
belong  to  Ac,(Lat.)  &c.  as  I  have  before  suggested  (p.  450.)  We 
shall  now  understand,  how  these  words  may  all  belong  to  each 
other;  as  I  have  shewn,  that  the  terms  of  Being,  and  the  particles 
belonging  to  them,  are  attached  to  words  of  Excitement.  In  Welsh, 
OCCR,  as  we  have  seen,  means  Usury;  and  the  precedino-  term 
in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  Oc,  Over  against. — Also,  of,  or 

out 
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out  of.  The  adjacent  words  are  OCH,  O!  Alas!  OCH,  A  Groan, 
Ocnain,  and  OCH/,  "  To  groan  bemoan,  sigh;"  which  belong  to 
ACHOS,  (AM;,)  as  the  Welsh  Lexicographers  justly  suppose;  and 
we  have  likewise  OCHR,  "  A  side,  the  Edged  rim  of  a  thing." 
Ornn",  "  To  make  a  sharp  rim  or  Edge,"  which  belong,  we  see, 
to  EDGE,  Acuo,  &c.  In  the  next  leaf  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary 
to  that,  in  which  the  above  words  occur,  we  have  OG,  A  Harrow. 
Let  us  mark  the  term  Usury,  which  belongs,  we  know,  to  Uior, 
Usus,  in  the  ancient  Language,  Ouor,  Oisus,  To  USE,  &c.  The 
sense  of  USE,  Practice,  Employ,  &c.  is  derived  from  the  same  idea 
of  Stirring  up  or  about,  &c.  &c.  The  term  Uror  corresponds 
in  one  of  its  turns  of  meaning  with  Versare  or  Versari,  andExerceo, 
which,  we  know,  signify  to  Stir  up  the  Ground.  R.  Ainsvvorth 
explains  Uxor  in  one  sense  by  "  To  be  Conversant,  and  USHS  by 
"  USE,  Exercise,  Practice."  He  explains  Exerceo  by  "  To  USE,  to 
"  practice,"  &c.  In  old  English,  Ure  means  the  same  as  USE, 
and  they  seem  to  belong  to  each  other.  In  Scotch,  Ure  means 
"  Practice,  toil,"  in  one  sense,  and  "  Soil"  in  another,  as  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson  explains  it. 

In  the  same  page  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  AvK.au, 
Augere,  is,  we  have  AUHJOW,  Turbare,  Turban;  and  Avujodus,  Se- 
ditio,  Tumid  Ins ;  where  the  idea  of  Excitement  or  Commotion  is 
directly  expressed.  An  adjacent  word  to  EAcan,  To  EKE,  Augere, 
is  EAcnian,  Concipere,  Parturire ;  which,  we  see,  is  derived  from 
the  sense  of  Increasing,  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  <  Bringing 
•  OUT,'  &c.  We  perceive,  that  the  first  n  in  EAcn-ian  is  an  organi- 
cal  addition  to  the  C.  Perhaps  the  English  Tean  and  the  Saxon 
Eanian,  may  be  derived  from  Eacnian,  by  the  loss  of  the  C.  The 
next  word  to  Ecan,To  EKE,  Augere,  in  Lye,  is  ECE,  ^Eternus; 
and  if  they  directly  belong  to  each  other,  the  sense  of  Eternal 
might  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  that,  which  is  Increasing — Ad- 
vancing, or  still  Proceeding  forward,  what  is  EKED  Our,  as  we  say. 

In 
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In   Scotch,   HIGH  is  a  verb;    and  hence  they  have   "To  HICHT, 

"  ITiGHT,  HEIGHT,"  which  means,  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "To  Raise 

"HIGHER,    To    HEIGHTEN. — Thus    provisions    are    said    to    be 

"  HICHTED,  when  the  price  is  Raised;"    and  he  justly  refers  us 

to  the  Saxon  HIHTAN,  which  he  explains  byAucERE.    An  adjacent 

word    in    Lye's    Dictionary    to    the    Saxon  -Hunan,    Augere,    is 

HIHT/I,  HEIGHT,  Altitude.     In  HICHT  we  see  directly  the  sense 

of  AUGEO,  Auxi,  &c.     Again,  in  Scotch,  we  have  HEIS,  HEEZE, 

HEYS,    HEISIE,    "  The    act    of   lifting    up, — Aid,    furtherance," — 

KEYS  and  How,  "  A  Sea  cheer."     The  preceding  terms  to  these 

are  HEK  for  HACK,  corresponding  with  our  English  word  HACK, 

and  HEKK//,  a  HACKling,  where  we  are  brought,  according  to  my 

hypothesis,  to  the  original  idea  of  Stirring  up  a  Surface. 

We  can   but   note  the  explanatory    word  AID,  and  remember 
the    parallel    term    EASE;    and  we  may  then  ask,  whether   these 
words  likewise  should  not  be  referred  to  the  same  idea  of  '  Raising 
'up,  Stirring  up  or  off,  so  as  toremove  incumbrances.'  Ihave  given 
a  different  notion  respecting  the  original  turn  of  meaning,  annexed 
to  these   words,  which  is   extremely  probable;    yet  I  must  again 
and  again  repeat,  that  I   perceive  the  sense   of  Excitement  more 
prevalent,  as  I  advance  in  the  consideration  of  Language.     We 
talk  of  '  Easing  a  person  of  his  burden  ; '  and,  I  think,  we  perceive, 
that  the  general  idea  of  the   term   is  that  of  '  Lifting  up  or  off — 
'  Taking  off  or  away  any  incumbrance; '  or  in  other  words,  that  it 
coincides  with  the  idea  annexed  to  the  Latin  Levo,   "  To  lift  or 
"  hold  up — To  EASE  one  of  a  thing,  to  lighten,  to  disburden,  to 
"Alleviate,  to  deliver,  or  rid,  out  of,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it. 
The  term  is  applied  to  Relief  from  a  burden  when  we  talk  of  an 
ILASEment,  "  A   Privy,  or  house    of  office,"   says   N.  Bailey,  and 
'  A  House  O/EASE;'    and  in  the  Law  term  EASErnent ;   which  the 
same  authentic  Lexicographer  explains  by  "  A  service,  which  one 
"  neighbour  has   of  another,    as    a    way    through    his    Ground, 

"  a  Sink," 
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"  a  Sink,"  &c.  In  the  sense  of  a  Privy  and  Sink,  we  seem  to 
perceive  the  idea  of  something  which  is  to  c  Carry  off  or  Take  off 
'  the  burden  of  Dirt — Filth,'  where  we  come  still  nearer  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word.  In  a  former  page  (234,)  I  pro- 
duced two  quotations  for  the  word  EASE,  which  brought  us  to 
the  Spot,  from  whence  it  was  derived ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe,  how  words  attach  themselves  to  their  original  source. 
The  Saxon  EATH,  Facilis,  seems  to  revert  to  the  same  spot,  when 
in  the  compound  EATH/M^^  or  EATHWOC/,  it  signifies  "Humilis," 
to  which  our  name  Edmede  belongs.  The  Med  signifies  Mood. 
I  shall  shew,  that  the  explanatory  term  Rid  belongs  to  Rout  for 
the  same  reason  ;  and  that  the  genuine  idea  of  the  word  appears, 
when  we  talk  of  'Ridding  away  Rubbish.'  The  Latin  Ocior,Ocium, 
or  Or/or,  Orium,  &c.,  the  French  AISE,  &c.  belong  to  EASE;  and 
perhaps  the  Reader  will  be  more  inclined  to  my  idea,  when  he 
remembers,  that  this  origin  gives  us  the  same  fundamental  sense 
to  the  same  form  Oc  in  Odor,  &c.  and  Occo. 

I  have  justly,  as  I  imagine,  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  232,) 
collected  the  words  denoting  EASE,  &c.  which  belong  to  each 
other;  from  whence  it  will  appear,  that  the  original  idea  is  not 
manifest  in  the  ordinary  use  of  this  race  of  words,  but  that  they 
commonly  relate  to  the  sense  of  Quiet  and  Repose,  as  in  a  certain 
fixed  Spot  or  Base.  Still  however  I  think,  that  the  primitive 
notion  is  that  of  Excitement,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  process, 
by  which  the  secondary  sense  exists  j  though  perhaps  some  of  the 
words,  attached  to  this  race,  may  be  considered  as  derived  whohy 
from  that  secondary  sense.  I  must  leave  however  the  adepts  in  each 
Language  to  arrange  the  peculiar  mode,  by  which  one  sense  has 
passed  into  another.  I  have  before  observed  (p.  235,)  that  the 
Persian  term  for  Quiet,  ASA  LJ  "  Pacifying,  Soothing,"  is  adjacent 
to  the  Arabic  (jJ  Uss,  "A  Foundation,  basis;"  yet  the  same 
Arabic  term  has  the  sense  of  Excitement  when  (j*l  Ess,  as 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Richardson  then  represents  it,  means  "  Driving  or  checking 
"  sheep  by  crying  Is,  Is ; "    and  a  term,  under  the  same  form  in 
a  preceding  article,  is  the  Arabic  "  (j*l  As,  (or  Is,)  A  word  used 
"  in  Driving  of  Sheep.     Us,  A  sound  which  frightens  and  renders 
"  Serpents  submissive."     In  the  article  before  this  we  have  still 
a  word  under  the  same  form,  the  Persian  (j^,\  As,  which  means, 
among  other  things,  "  Hairy,  bearded  (like  ears  of  corn.)    Pointed 
"  (like  fish  bones)  ; "    where  we  have  the  idea  of  what  is  Acute, 
or  has  a  sharp   point  or  EDGE,  &c. ;    and  likewise  "  Us,  a  blow, 
"  slap,  box  on  the  ear,"  where  we  have  the  strong  sense  of  Ex- 
citement or  Violent  action.     The  preceding  article  is  the  Persian 
tXxjJt  AZINE,  which  means   "  i.  A  Hammer,  mallet  or  beetle  of 
"  wood  or  iron.      2.  A  small  file.      3.  A  beating,  stamping,  pulsa- 
"  tion,  pulse."      Here  we  are  brought  to  the  sense  and  form   of 
the  Greek  AXINE,  (A^IVIJ.)   In  the  preceding  column  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's Dictionary  we  find  o^jjl  Azire,  "  A  mattock,  beetle,  smith's 
"hammer,"    and    the    Arabic    Az=Iz,    "A   thundering,    crashing, 
"creaking,  rumbling,  harsh  or  dreadful  noise;"  where  we  see,  as 
I  imagine,  the  genuine  sense  of  the  Element,  as   denoting  Excite- 
ment of  action,  &C.,  and  we  find  too,  that  it  is  here  doubled,  in 
order  to  express  this  idea  of  Excitement  more  strongly.      Among 
the   terms  denoting   what  is   Laid  Quiet — Composed,   &c.    I    have 
produced  the  Greek  Isos,  Isoo,  (iros,  /Eqtialis,  itrou,  ^quo,)  relating 
to  what  is  Plane,  Level,  Smooth,  &c.  which  I  conceive  to  be  taken 
as  the  Latin  JEQui  and  /Ep_wo  are,  from  the  idea  of  an  action  of 
Violence,  in  Levelling  the  surface  of  the  Ground,  by  '  Throwing  or 
'  Casting  down — off— away,  any  incumbrance  from  its  surface/ &c. 
We  see,  that  the  term  Level,  which  is  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Stirring  or  Raising  up,   <  a  Levando,'   though   it  denotes  in  one 
sense  what  is  Smooth — Calm  in  opposition  to  a  state  of  Excitement 
and  Violence,   as   "  A  Man  of  a  Level  temper,"  expresses   under 
another   sense   the   strongest   idea  of  formidable    Violence,    '  To 

'  Level 
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'  Level  all  before  it — The  Levelling  Principle,'  &c.  &c.,  as  I  have 
before  observed.  I  have  produced  in  a  former  page  (228,)  various 
words,  which  in  their  ordinary  use  relate  simply  to  the  idea  of  the 
Base,  as  the  Bottom  and  the  Top,  as  ACH,  (Welsh,)  a  Stem  ;  Ac, 
(Gal.)  A  Son  •,  Uios,  (T/o?,  Filius,)  LTAs,(Gal.)  Upon,  £c. ;  and 
1  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholars  to  adjust,  whether  the  original 
idea  annexed  to  some  of  these  words;  was  not  that  of  Rising  up, 
as  from  a  Base.  I  must  leave  them  likewise  to  decide,  if  such 
should  be  the  primary  idea  of  some  words  belonging  to  this  class, 
whether  other  terms  were  not  solely  derived  from  the  secondary 
notion.  The  secondary  notion,  existing  in  such  words  by  this 
process,  may  then  be  considered  as  their  original  and  genuine 
idea. 

These  however  are  minute  points  of  dicussion,  which  on  many 
occasions  we  shall  never  be  able  to  arrange  with  accuracy  and 
precision.  We  must  be  contented  therefore  to  contract  our  en- 
quiries within  those  limits,  in  which  intelligible  facts  may  be 
discovered  and  detailed.  We  shall  oftentimes  be  enabled  to  trace 
and  to  ascertain,  with  sufficient  clearness  and  fidelity,  the  general 
affinity  existing  in  a  race  of  words;  though  all  our  diligence  and 
acuteness  might  be  in  vain  exhausted,  if  we  should  attempt  to 
adjust  and  describe  those  peculiar  relations,  by  which  the  various 
terms  of  this  kindred  series  are  connected  with  each  other.  The 
Etymologist,  as  well  as  the  Philosopher,  will  sometimes  best 
perform  his  duty,  when  he  stops  short  in  the  career  of  his  research ; 
and  bounds  his  enquiries  within  that  sphere,  which  is  destined  for 
the  exercise  of  Human  knowledge  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 
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Terms  denoting  Fire — Air  and 
Water,  derived  from  the  idea 
of  Excitement — Agitation,  &c. 


Terms  for  Fire  and  Air. 


JEsrus.  (Lat.)  Any  species  of 
Agitation,  Commotion,  &c., 
Heat,  the  swelling  of  the 
waves  of  the  Sea,  &c. 


HEAT,  HOT,  HEISS,  AITHO,  &c. 

(Eng.  Germ.  Gr.) 
IGN/S,  AGNEE,  OGEIN,  &c.  ESH, 

YOG,   ATISH,  &c.   &c.  (Lat. 

Hindoo,  Sclavon.  Heb.  Gips. 

Pers.  &c.)  Fire. 


AlTHER  —  /ETHER,    ATHAR,    &C. 

(Gr.  Lat.  Irish,  &c.)  Air. 
Armas,    Atmosphere,   &c.  (Gr. 
Eng.  &c.)  Air,  Wind. 


"WE  may  well  imagine,  that  the  words  denoting  the  Elements  of 
Fire — Air  and  Water,  would  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Agitation 
and  Commotion;  and  such,  I  conceive,  is  the  origin  of  the  terms 
which  belong  to  our  Radical  AC,  denoting  these  Elements.  We 
have  seen  the  terms  HEAT  and  HOT,  with  their  parallel  words 
Hete,  Haste,  &c.  (Sax.)  Heiss,  (Germ.)  Hitte,  (Belg.)  Aitho, 
(A<0«,)  &c.  &c.,  which  are  produced  by  the  Etymologists.  The 
Latin  &STUS  supplies  us  with  the  senses  of  Fire  and  Water,  as 
connected  with  Agitation,  and  likewise  with  the  metaphorical 
application  of  these  ideas.  The  term  /EsTws  is  explained  by 
R.  Ainsworth  in  the  following  manner;  "Properly,  Any  burning, 
"  scorching  HEAT;  HOT  weather;  the  HOT  steam  of  an  oven  or 
"  furnace;  the  burning  of  a  fever.  (2.)  Any  boisterous  mo- 
"  tion,  as  the  boiling  of  the  Sea,  when  it  ebbs  and  flows,  or 
"  rises  in  surges  and  waves;  the  tide  or  eddy;  a  torrent  or 
"  stream.  The  metaphorical  signification  is  taken  sometimes 

5  P  "  from 
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"from  the  former;  as  Ulceris  /Esxus.  Cic.  An  inflammation: 
"  Sometimes  from  the  latter;  as  Explica  /ESTUM  meum,  i.  e. 
"  fluctuationem,  my  doubt.  Plin.  Met.  Any  distemper -of  the 
"  mind,  and  the  sway  of  unruly  passions;  as  (3.)  Anger, 
"  (4.)  Love,  (5.)  Ambition."  I  have  produced  the  whole  of  this 
explanation,  that  the  Reader  may  be  thoroughly  aware  to  what 
a  variety  of  purposes  the  idea  of  Agitation  may  be  applied  ;  and 
that  he  may  not  wonder  to  see  a  Race  of  words,  impregnated  with 
these  various  notions,  when  he  finds  them  all  comprehended  under 
the  same  term. — Among  the  words  relating  to  Fire,  which  belong 
to  our  Radical  AC,  &c.,  we  have  to  reckon  the  following  :  &$  ESH, 
(Heb.)  NntW  ESHTA,  (Chald.)  the  Latin  IGNW,  the  Sclavonic 
OGEIN,  the  Croatian  OGAYN,  the  Dalmatian  OGANY,  the  Polish 
OGIEN,  the  Bohemian  OHEN,  the  Lusatian  WOGEN,  the  Turkish 
OTH,  the  Irish  IDH,  the  Gipsey  YOG,  the  Hindoo  AGNEE,  the 
Persian  Azer,j&]  and  QJ*J|  ATISH,  or  AUTASH,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Lhuyd  has  collected  the  terms  from  the  Sclavonic  Ogein,  to 
the  Irish  Idh,  under  Ignis,  in  his  Appendix.  In  the  terms  which 
have  the  n  after  the  G,  as  in  low's,  we  perceive  an  organic  addi- 
tion of  the  n  to  the  G,  which  we  have  had  perpetual  occasion  to 
observe,  and  of  which  we  have  seen  a  variety  of  examples  in  a 
great  race  of  words,  under  the  form  ANG,  or  AGG,  though  in  these 
cases  the  organ ical  n  precedes  the  AG,  AC,  &c.,  as  AGCHO,  or 
ANCHO,  (Ay;g»,  Strangulo,  Ay%ofta<,  Angor,)  &c.  &c.  In  Agchone, 
ANCHONE,  (A^%on?,  Suffocatio,)  we  have  the  organical  n  both 
before  and  after  the  C,  &c.  I  have  shewn,  that  from  hence  have 
arisen  the  Persian  ENG--=IZ,  JA^J!  "Exciting. — A  Coal;"  e^LXjl 
ENK  =  !SHT,  "A  Coal;"  ENG=USHT,  "A  Finger,"  i.e.  the 
Scratcher,  where  we  have  both  forms  ANG,  and  AZ, — AUTASH, 
ENG-IZ,  Kindling  Fire.— Fuel,  Coal,  &c.— the  Scotch  ING/<?,  Fire, 
and  the  Greek  AN  r/ir=Ax,  (Avfya|,  Carbo,)  where  we  have  likewise 
both  forms  ANT  and  AX.  The  Latin  IGNW  has  been  derived 

from 
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from  Ingenis,  "quia  ex  eo  nihil  Genitur,  hoc  est,  Gignitur," — from 
Nascor  and  Asiyevw,  "  quia  perpetuo  generatur  alius  ex  alio." 
Some  however  have  referred  us  to  the  Greek  AUGE,  (Au^,)  as 
a  parallel  term,  which  is  a  very  probable  conjecture ;  though 
I  have  supposed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  AUGE,  (Auyi?,)  belongs 
to  the  Eye,  Eage,  (Sax.)  &c.  under  somewhat  of  a  different  turn 
of  meaning,  though  with  the  same  fundamental  idea.  Martinius 
reminds  us,  under  IGKIS,  of  the  Greek  lGxue,(iyvuet,  i^u;^,)  the  Mind, 
Soul,&c.,  which  is  derived  from  the  same  notion  of  Excitement, 
as  I  have  already  shewn,  with  respect  to  the  Saxon  HIGE,  Mens. 
I  have  before  produced  the  Tuscan  terms  ARSE  VERSE,  Averte 
Ignem  ;  where  we  have  two  words  brought  together,  which  con- 
vey fundamentally  the  same  idea.  The  term  Z>=ERSE  denotes 
Fire,  and  ARSE,  Averte;  where  in  ARSE  we  have  the  simpler  form 
of  Z/=ERTO,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
EARTH/ng-,  or  Stirring  up  the  EARTH.  In  Norfolk,  &c.  EARTH/W^ 
means  Ploughing, 

In  the  Greek  AITHO,  and  Annusso,  (Ai9u,  Uro,  Accendo, 
Fulgeo,  Atduir<ru,  Splendeo,  Suscito,  Moveo,  Quatio,  Jacio,  Extendo, 
Prorumpo,}  we  see  directly  the  idea  of  Excitement — Agitation,  £c. 
In  the  same  page  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary  I  find  terms  relating  to 
the  Air — Breath,  which  I  imagine  to  be  originally  taken  from  the 
same  idea,  though  the  gentler  state  of  the  Air  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  these  terms,  as  AITHO,  (Ada,  Respiro,  Expire,)  AiTHra, 
(A<fya,  Aeris  Serenitas,  Suda  tempestas,)  AITH^T,  (A<^,)  to  which, 
\ve  know,  belongs  the  Latin  ^THER,  with  the  derivatives  in 
modern  Languages,  Ether,  Ethereal,  &c.  In  A.Tnreo,  (Afyw, 
Conturbo  tempestate,  procella,)  we  see  the  idea  of  Agitation  more 
fully.  In  the  preceding  leaf  of  my  Vocabulary,  I  find  a  word 
under  the  same  form,  ATHH?O,  (Afy«w,  Video,  cerno,  intueor,)  which 
is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — or  Routing  into  any  thing, 
as  Dirt,  just  as  Scrutor,  belonging  to  Scruta,  conveys  the  same 

sense. 
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sense.  The  term  ATHROOS,  (Afyoo?,  Confertus,)  seems  to  belong  to 
ATHR<?O,  (Afyeo?,)  under  the  idea  of  what  is  Stirred  up  or  together, 
in  a  heap.  In  these  words,  under  the  form  ATR,  a  difficulty 
occurs,  whether  they  may  not  be  attached  to  the  Element  TR. 
If  they  should,  the  vowel  breathing  preceding  the  first  consonant 
may  be  organical  or  intensive,  or  the  Elementary  form  may 
be  a  compound  of  the  AT  and  TR.  All  the  terms  under  the 
form  ATR,  above  produced,  seem  related  to  each  other;  and  surely 
the  AITH  in  Aimer,  (A^,)  belongs  to  the  AITH  in  AITHO, 
(Aida.~)  In  other  Languages  we  have  the  same  form  ATR  for  the 
Air,  Sky,  &c.,  as  in  the  Irish  ATHAR  —  AEDHAR,  and  the  Arabic 
ASIR.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  with  the 
former  word,  I  find  ATHA,  Kiuach,  Waves  ;  where  in  ATHA  we 
unequivocally  see  our  Radical  AT,  &c.  denoting  Agitation.  The 
Arabic  J'l  ASIR  means  "The  Sky,  JEthcr,"  says  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  gives  us  as  the  first  sense  of  the  word,  ''Signing,  impressed, 
"  stamped,  imprinted  on  the  Ground,  (a  footstep,)"  where  we  are 
brought  to  the  spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  I  must  observe 
however,  that  this  sense  of  the  word  brings  us  to  various  other 
terms  in  Arabic,  &c.,  where  we  seem  to  have  the  form  TR, 
SR,  &c. 

Among  the  senses  belonging  to  AITHO,  (A<0&>,)  &c.  and  its 
kindred  terms,  is  that  of  '  Black  —  a  colour  produced  by  Burning,'  as 
AITHOH,  (AiGuv,  ardens,  Niger  seu  rutilus.)  Hence  AITH/O/>$, 
(A<0io4/,)  is  the  person  with  the  Sun-Burnt  complexion.  An  adja- 
cent word  to  this,  Annuia,  (Aiftwa,)  denotes  "  Mergus,  Fulica," 
for  the  same  reason,  that  Fulica  belongs  to  Fuligo.  The  Greek 
AAZO,  (A«£«,  Calidum  halitum  efflo,  exhalo,  A«|w,  Laedo,  Violo,) 
relates  to  Agitation  —  Disturbance  —  under  two  different  ideas. 
The  AUCH  in  Aucnmos,  (Au^of,  Siccitas  ex  JEstu  vehementi,) 
conveys-  the  same  idea  of  Heat.  An  adjacent  term  to  this  in 
my  Greek  Vocabulary  is  Auo,  (Avu,  Sicco,  Arefacio,  Accendo, 
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Aw,  Clamo,)  relating  at  once  to  Heat  and  Noise;  which  may 
belong  to  this  race  of  words,  and  have  its  Radical  form  in  the 
future  Aoso,  (Avtru,)  unless  it  is  attached  to  the  Element  AB,  AV, 
quasi  Avo.  In  the  same  column  I  see  likewise  AUCH^O,  (Au%t&>, 
Glorior,)  AUCH^W,  (Avxyv,  Cervix,)  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  train  of  ideas  of  being  Stirred  up — Raised  up — Swelling  up — 
HIGH.  Among  the  terms  of  Agitation — Stirring  up,  we  must  class 
the  following  words,  relating  to  the  Wind;  as  AsTHma,  (Aftyut, 
Flatus,  &c.)  ATWOS,  (Ar^o?,  Flatus,  &c.)  Armosphere,  Ainme, 
(AvTp?;,  Halitus,)  &c.  Under  the  form  AUT  we  have  AUTE,  (AUT»J, 
Clamor,)  the  term  for  Noise,  which  the  Lexicographers  derive  from 
Avu,  Clamo;  and  in  this  word  we  see  the  true  form  AT.  In  the 
term  for  burning,  ARD<?O,  we  have  the  form  ARD;  in  URO,  the 
form  AR;  and  in  Ussf,  that  of  AS.  The  terms  ARDEO,  ARDOR, 
with  their  parallels  in  modern  Languages,  present  to  us  fully  the 
action  of  Excitement.  Assus  might  belong  to  these  words  de- 
noting Fire,  under  the  sense  of  Agitation;  yet  I  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent idea  to  it  in  another  place,  and  supposed  it  to  be  derived 
from  the  Scratched — Corrugated — Parched  or  Scorched  up  form, 
produced  by- the  action  of  Roasting. 

This  distinction  however  is  perhaps  too  minute,  as  we  cannot 
well  separate  the  kindred  ideas  of  the  Scratched  and  the  Agitated 
surface  from  each  other.  Thus  we  see,  how  Ardeo  and  Aridus 
ultimately  belong  to  each  other;  and  in  Amidus,  AR^O,  we  come 
to  the  form  AR;  and  we  see,  how  these  words  directly  bring  us 
to  the  Ground  and  its  Grit,  Aftea,  and  Anena.  In  Aza,  (A£a, 
Fuligo,  sordes  ex  ignis  flammis  adhaerentes,)  we  seem  to  see 
simply  the  idea  of  Dirt,  as  in  the  term  Asues ;'  and  yet  we  per- 
ceive likewise,  how  these  words  are  connected  with  the  action  of 
Burning.  In  Azo,  Azaino,  Azaleos,  (Afy,  Sicco,  arefacio,  A&ivu, 
Sicco,  A£aA£Of,  Aridus,)  we  see  the  idea  of  a  Dry,  Gritty  state,  or 
of  Dry  Dirt.  Under  the  same  form  with  Azo,  (A£w,  Sicco,) 

relating, 
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relating,  as  I  imagine,  to  Grit,  Dirt,  we  have  Azo,  (A£«,  Veneror, 
colo,)  To  Venerate ;  and  we  now  understand,  that  these  words, 
remote  as  they  seem  in  sense,  directly  belong  to  each  other. 
The  two-fold  meaning  of  the  explanatory  word  Colo,  To  Cultivate 
the  Ground,  and  To  Venerate,  will  shew  us  the  relation  of  the 
two  senses  of  Azo,  (A£H,)  To  Stir  up  the  Grit,  or  Dirt,  and  'To 
'be  in  a  Gritty  state;'  and  this  is  precisely  the  relation  which 
ARO,  (Lat.)  bears  to  AR*O.  Wachter  has  seen,  that  the  German 
ERm,  Terrain  colere;  EAR,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  ERen, 
Honorare,  Venerari,  belong  to  each  other,  and  to  ARO,  &c. 
In  Azoleo,  (A^wXew,  Irascor,)  the  Az  is  surely  significant,  as  in  the 
other  words ;  and  here  we  have  the  same  form  as  Azaleos, 
(A^oXscff.)  In  Azoleo,  (A^yXga,)  we  see  unequivocally  the  idea  of 
Excitement;  and  perhaps  the  Zol  is  significant  likewise,  as  in 
Zeloo,  (ZtXou,  ./Emulor,  Sector,)  '  To  be  Zealous  or  Jealous,'  which 
I  shall  shew  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the  Solum,  as  in 
Skallo,  (SxoAAw,  Fodio,  sarculo  circumcirca  sarrio,  findo; — Scrutor.) 
We  perceive,  how  these  Greek  words  approach  to  each  other,  in 
their  senses  of  Sector  and  Scrutor;  and  in  the  compound  Chamai- 
Zelos,  (x.upoufyi*os,  Humilis,  Humilia  ^Emulans,)  we  see,  that  the 
sense  of  Zeal,  which  is  precisely  that  of  Grubbing  into  any  thing, 
(as  we  express  it,)  is  brought  to  its  original  spot.  In  the  same 
column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  in  which  Azo,  (A£«,)  is,  I  find 
Azo/,  (A£b;,  Servi,  Servas,  &c.)  which  may  either  belong  to  the 
race  of  words  denoting  Youth,  produced  on  a  former  occasion ;  or 
it  may  be  directly  attached  to  Azo,  (A£«,  Veneror,  Colo,)  as  de- 
noting either  the  persons,  '  qui  Colunt  magistros  suos,'  or  the 
persons,  '  qui  Colunt  terram.'  We  cannot  decide  on  these  points 
without  knowing  the  precise  idea  annexed  to  the  word. 

In  AISTHO,  (Aur6u,  Exspiro,)  we  have  the  same  sense,  as  in 
AITHO,  (AtBa) ;  but  AISTHO,  (Aia-Qu,  Audio,)  in  the  sense  of  AUDIO, 
brings  us  to  Aisitianomai,  AisTnesomai,  (AurduvopKt,  Sentio,  proprie 

sensu 
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sensu  corporis,  Audio,  Mente  percipio,)  where  we  see  the  idea  of 
Excitement,  either  [in  [Bodily  or  Mental  perception ;    and  this  is 
another  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  race  of  words  produced  in  a  former  page  (787,)  as 
AUDIO,  &c.     In  the  same  and  the  succeeding  column  of  my  Greek 
Vocabulary,  I  find  Ais,  AID-OS,  (A*?,A<&>?,  Orcus,  Pluto,)  Aisa,  (Aura, 
Parca;  —  Fatum,    Insania,)     Aisalon,  (A«o-aX^y,    ^Esalo,   Accipitris 
genus,)   AiszJos,  (AuruAof,  Iniquus,  nefarius,  &c.)    Aisimoo, 
Consume,)    Aisttmnao,  (Atrvpmu,  Rego,  Jmpero,)    Aisrer, 
Torris,  titio,)  AISTOS,    (AHTTOS,  De  quo  nihil  sciri  potest,  obscurus, 
incertus,  qui,  quod  de  medio  sublatus  est,  ideo  conspici  nusquam 
potest,)     AISTOO,    (AHTTOU,    Memoriam    alicujus    aboleo,)     Aisso, 
(AHTO-U,  Ruo,)      Aisueter,   (Ai<ruer^,   Adolescens    valde    robustus,) 
Aischos,  (Atrxo;,  Turpitudo,)  where  the  Ais  in  all  these  words  has 
probably  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  Excitement — with  more  or 
less   of  an   Intensive  signification   in   an    action   of  Violence,  &c. 
The  senses  of  Fate — Madness — Death — The  Hawk — The  bold  bad 
man — Consuming  or  Destroying — Uprooting  the  memory,  &c.,  convey 
this  idea  in  the  strongest  manner. — The  terms  Aistos,  and  Aistoo, 
(AHTTOS,  AKTTOW,)  have  been  derived  from  the  privative  particle,  and 
Isemi,  (IviifUy  Scio,)  where  the  Is  has  still  the  same  idea  as  in  the 
other  terms  for  Perception.     In  the  Ep-IsTamai,  (EirMrropu,  Scio,) 
we  can  hardly  discern,  whether  the  sense  of  Diligence  and  Know- 
ledge  inclines  most  to  the  metaphor  of  Excitement  or  Stability; 
that  is,  whether  it  signifies   'Erectus  sum   ad  aliquam  rem  facien- 
'  dam,'  or  '  Insto  alicui  rei.'     In  the  English   '  Under-Stand,'  and 
the  German  '  Ver-Stehen,'  we  have  the  metaphor  annexed  to  the 
Action  of  Standing,  as  with  Stability. 
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Terms  denoting  Water,  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Excitement, 
Agitation,  &c. 

JEsrvs.  (Lat.)  Water  in  a  state 
of  Agitation. 

AQUA,  UISGE,  EASC,  £c.  &c. 
(Lat.  Irish,  &c.)  Water. 

Asc,  Esc,  Isc,  &c.  &c.  (Celt.) 
The  names  of  Rivers. 

EGOR — ^£QUOR.  (Sax.  and  Lat.) 

The  Sea. 
UGROS,    EAGER,    &c.     (Greek, 


Eng.)   Wet;    the  current  of 

a  river. 
OGEN,  OKEANOS,  OCEANM.S,  &c. 

Greek,  Latin,  &c.)  The 
OCEAN. 
ICHTHWS,  IASG,  /=!SH,  &c.  (Gr. 

Ir.  Eng.  &c.)  Belonging  to  the 

Aqua,  &c. 
w-AsH,  wh-Er,  UDUS,  W-ATER, 

UDOR,   &c.  &c.    (Eng.   Lat. 

Eng.  Gr.  &c.) 
OOZE.  (Eng.) 
OSIERS,  &c.   (Eng.)   Belonging 

to  the  Ooze. 


shall  agree,  that  the  name  for  Water  would  be  likewise  natu- 
rally derived  from  the  idea  of  Commotion — Agitation,  &c.  Among 
the  terms,  attached  to  our  Element,  which  denote  Water,  or  the 
objects  and  accidents  belonging  to  it,  we  may  class  the  following 
words:  AQUA,  (Lat.)  with  its  parallels  in  modern  Languages, 
ACQUA,  (Ital.)  &c.,  UISGE,  OICHE,  EASC,  EASCONG,  (Irish,)  Asc, 
Esc,  Isc,  Osc,  Use,  &c.  (Celt.)  names  of  Rivers;  OKEAN-OS, 
(ftxeavo?,)  OGEN,  (Oyyv,  fixsavof,  Hesych.)  AIGEIN,  EIGION,  (Irish 
and  Welsh,)  the  OCEAN;  UGROS, (fyps,)  HYGER,  or  EAGER,  (Eng.) 
the  current  of  a  River;  EGOR,  (Sax.)  -5iguoR,  (Lat.)  the  Seaj 
ICHTHWS,  (l%6uf,)  IASG,  (Irish,)  Fish,  the  inhabitant  of  the  Water; 
YTH,  (Sax.)  Unda;  OOZE,  (Eng.)  JEsrus,  (Lat.)  EDDY,  v=Esr; 
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UDOR,  (T(Lf,)  TO=ATER;  W=ASSER,  (Germ.)  W=ATER;  w=Aio, 
(Goth.)  W=ASH,  w=Ex;  UD-MJ,  (Lat.)  OUOD<?,  (Russ.)  Z;=ODA, 
(Scl.  and  Dal.)  zv-ODA,  (Boh.  and  Pol.)  v=Iiz,  (Hungar.)  Whey 
or  wh=lG,(Eng.  Serum,)  hw=&G,  W/I=ISGY,  (Sax.  Eng.)  &c.  &c. 

I  shall  produce  my  remarks  on  these  words  in  the  order,  which 
I  conceive  most  expedient  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject. 
The  Etymologists,  among  other  conjectures,  derive  AQUA  from 
Ayu,  "  quod  in  perpetuo  Actu,  seu  motu  sit,  vel  quod  Agatur 
"  (unde  hyuyoq  (>vct%  Hesych.)  vel  quod  sit  potabilis.  Nam  Ayu 
"  etiam  est  bibo."  The  Etymologists  have,  we  see,  brought  us 
to  a  kindred  word  ;  and  thus  AGO  and  AQUA  are  only  different 
forms  of  each  other,  and  alike  relate  to  Aoitation  or  Commotion. 
From  the  Irish  UISGE,  denoting  Water,  is  derived  USQUE  Baugh, 
'The  Water  of  Life,  AQUA  Vita,  Brandy.'  Mr.  Shaw-interprets  UISGE 
Beatha  by  "  AQUA  Vita,  Whisky"  Let  us  note  the  word  W^=!SKY, 
which  is  nothing  but  UISGE,  The  Water,  by  water  of  distinction. 
In  Irish,  Beatha  is  Life  ;  which  belongs  to  Bios,  Biot-os,  (Bio?, 
B/oTof,)  and  Vita;  so  that  Usque  Baugh,  or  Uisge  Beatha,  precisely 
corresponds  with  Aqua  Vita.  The  term  EAGER,  denoting  the 
current  of  a  River,  bears  the  same  form  and,  sense  as  EAGER, 
ACER,  (Lat.)  the  adjective.  In  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley 
we  have  HYGER,  and  HYGRA. 

"  As  Severnes  HYGER  lyghethe  banckes  of  soncle."     (&lla,  ^.  626.)  i 

"  As  when  the  HYGRA  of  the  Severne  roars."    (Battle  of  Hastings,  P.II.  6Q1.) 

The  Saxon  EGOR,  signifying  in  Latin  /EQUOR,  as  Lye  explains  it, 
occurs  in  the  succeeding  column  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  to 
"Eoean,  Occare,  and  Eco/aw,  Excitare  ;  to  which  unquestionably 
it  belongs.  We  shall  hence  understand  the  original  idea  annexed 
to  the  Latin  ^QUOR,  which  surely  belongs  to  these  terms  of  Ex- 
citement, though  it  appears  to  relate  only  to  the  notion  of  a  Plain 
Surface.  Nothing  is  so  difficult,  as  to  discover  the  primitive 
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sense,  when  two  ideas,  belonging  to  the  same  spot,  alike  apply  to 
the  word.  This  difficulty  however  may  be  unravelled  thus. 
We  cannot  doubt,  that  the  Latin  LIQUOR  belongs  to  the  Saxon 
EGOR;  and  that  EGOR  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  the 
Plain  surface,  but  with  that  of  Excitement. 

I  have  supposed,  and  justly  too,  that  JR%vo  belongs  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground;  and  that  its  true  meaning  appears  in  the 
sense,  which  R.  Ainsworth  gives  it,  of  "To  Equal,  or  lay  flat 
"  and  level."  The  original  turn  of  meaning  however,  as  I  have 
suggested  on  another  occasion,  would  have  been  more  accurately 
represented,  if  it  had  been  explained  by  '  To  Rout  up  a  surface, 
'  To  up-Root  any  thing,  so  as  to  lay  it  flat — EQUAL  or  Level 
'  with  the  Ground;'  and  hence  to  be  Level — EQUAL  in  general. 
Thus  we  see,  that  ./Eguo  and  -^EQUOR  were  alike  derived  from 
the  idea  of  Excitement,  and  connected  with  the  action  of  Routing 
up  the  Ground  ;  though  the  Latins  oftentimes  annexed  to  it  the 
idea  of  a  Plain — Level  Surface,  because  J£QUO  took  this  turn  of 
meaning.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  words  still  recur,  or 
rather  adhere,  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  taken,  though  by 
a  secondary  process.  ^EQUOR,  the  Sea,  I  suppose  to  be  taken 
from  the  Ground;  and  we  find  accordingly,  that  it  reverts  to  this 
sense;  and  R.  Ainsworth  considers  it  to  be  the  more  original 
idea;  "  ^EQUOR,  Any  plain,  or  level  superficies,  and  by  a  synec. 
"  (i.)  The  Earth.  (2.)  The  Sea."  It  is  curious  likewise  to 
observe,  how  terms  pass  into  meanings  directly  opposite  to  that, 
from  which  they  were  taken.  Thus  Mquabilis — /Equable,  express 
a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  the  notion  of  Excitement ;  and  Level 
bears  a  similar  meaning.  Yet  Level,  as  we  know,  is  applied  to 
the  most  violent  action  of  Routing  up,  so  as  to  Lay  Low  or  Level 
with  the  Ground,  as  'The  Levelling  Principle — The  Levellers;' 
and  is  derived  moreover  from  the  idea  of  '  Stirring — Raising  up — or 
'  Lifting  up — Levandit'  as  I  have  before  suggested. 
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ICHTHMS,  (l%0u?,  Piscis,)  the  Fish,  is  the  animal  living  in  the 
AQUU,  &c.  or  Water.  The  Latin  Piscis  and  the  English  Fish 
belong,  we  see,  to  each  other;  and  they  should,  I  imagine,  be 
referred  to  the  Greek  ICHTHWS,  (I%0u>.)  The  p  and  /,  in  p-lscis 
and  /-IsH,  should  only  be  considered  as  a  labial  breathing,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  before  the  AC,  AS,  &c.  The  Etymologists 
properly  refer  us  to  the  parallel  terms  for  Fish  in  other  Lan- 
guages, where  we  have  the  form  PS,  FS;  as  the  Gothic  Fisks,  "the 
Saxon  Fisc,  the  German  Fisch,  the  Belgic  Visch,  the  Runic  and 
Danish  Fisk,  the  Islandic  Fiskur,  the  French  Poisson,  the  Italian 
Pesce,  the  Spanish  Pescado,  and  the  Welsh  Pysg;  all  which  they 
derive  from  the  Latin  Piscis.  Various  origins  are  produced  of 
Piscis,  as  quasi  Pascis,  quia  Pascit  homines — Pecus—Pio,  (iLw,) 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Lhuyd  produces  the  Celtic  terms  for  Piscis,  as 
Pysg,  Pysgodyn,  (Welsh,) — Pysg,  plur.  Pyzgaz,  (Cornish,)  Pesk, 
(Armoric,)  and  lasg,  (Irish.)  In  the  Irish  IASG,  or  IASC,  as  it  is 
sometimes  written,  we  have  the  form  of  the  Greek  ICHTHWJ,  (l%0uj.) 
Our  familiar  name  Fisher,  we  know,  belongs  to  Fisht  and  so  does 
Fisk,  &c.  In  Sanscrit,  Matse  is  a  Fish ;  and  I  imagine,  that  the  m 
inw-ATSE  represents  the  other  Labials^  and  f  in  Piscis  and  Fish. 
The  first  incarnation  of  Veeshnu  is  called  the  "  Matse,  Avater."  Let 
us  mark  the  term  VEESHNO,  who  is  sometimes  represented  under 
the  name  BISHER,  the  God  of  the  Sea;  where  we  cannot  help 
observing,  that  the  Poseidon,  (n<j<r£«JW,)  or  POSDON  of  the  Greeks, 
is  only  another  form  of  the  Sanscrit  terms,  and  that  the  P=EESH, 
p=Os,  in  these  words  belongs  to  the  race  of  words  denoting  Water. 
We  shall  find  a  great  race  of  words  under  the  form  BS,  PS, 
MT,  &c.  &c.,  denoting  Water,  what  is  Whet,  &c.,  all  derived,  as 
I  imagine,  from  the  form  AS.  We  see  in  the  w  of  W-ATER, 
w/i-Ex,  &c.  how  these  labial  consonants  have  arisen. 

In  Saxon,  YTH,  as  we  have  seen,  is  "  Unda,  fluctus,"  which 
is  adjacent  to  YST,  "  Procella,  turbo,  tempestas."  In  the  same 
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page  with  YST,  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  I  find  YRTH,  EARTH,  and 
YRS/tf«,  "  Irasci, — fremere;"  which  certainly  belongs  to  the 
EARTH  or  Dirt,  Excited  or  Stirred  up  by  the  Harrow,  or  HERSE, 
&c.  &c.  .  I  have  supposed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  HITHE, 
from  the  Saxon  Hyth,  in  the  sense  of  a  Station  for  vessels,  as 
Queen's  HITHE,  Lamb-HnHE,  corrupte,  Lambkin,  belongs  to 
our  Element  AT,  &c.  denoting  An  Enclosure.  It  may  mean  the 
Spot,  adjacent  to  the  YTH,  or  Water.  In  the  following  passage 
the  Saxon  terms  Hyth,  Tst,  and  Tth,  which  I  have  here  exhibited, 
are  introduced,  "  Sio  an  HYTH  byth  simle  smyltu  after  eallum 
"  tham  YSTUM  and  tham  YTHUM  urra  geswinca.  Hie  unicus 
"  Portus  est  semper  serenus  post  omries  turbines  et  omnes  tent- 
"  Restates  nostrorum  laborum." — I  must  add  likewise,  that  Hyth 
is  sometimes  used  for  Tth,  Unda,  fluctus,  as  Lye  observes  under 
Hyth.  I  have  produced  in  another  place  the  terms  adjacent  to 
HYTH,  denoting  Commotion — Agitation,  &c.,  as  HYTH/aw,  Grassari, 
Vastare.  On  the  whole,  we  shall  be  disposed,  I  think,  to  imagine, 
that  HYTH,  the  port,  is  derived  from  YTH,  the  Water. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Celtic  Dialects,  where  the 
name  for  Water  appears  most  conspicuous,  as  belonging  to  the 
Radical  AC,  &c.  Shaw  explains  UISG,  or  UISGE,  by  "Water, 
"  a  River; "  and  we  may  accordingly  expect  to  find  our  Radical 
AC,  AS,  AG,  &c.,  used  for  Rivers,  and  for  the  names  of  Places 
near  Water  or  Rivers.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  names  of  Rivers  and  Places  belonging  to  our  Radical, 
as  the  fact  is  universally  acknowledged,  though  our  Antiquarians 
have  not  been  aware  of  the  extent,  to  which  this  fact  may  be 
applied.  We  may  well  imagine,  that  the  Critics  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  have  been  almost  or  totally  unconscious  of  the 
application  of  this  Radical  for  Water  in  the  names  of  Places, 
which  are  the  objects  of  their  enquiry. — The  following  observa- 
tions of  Lhuyd  and  Baxter  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  this  fact, 
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as    it  more  particularly  belongs  to  our  own  country,  and  may 
give  us  a  glympse  of  its  importance  in  investigating  the  names  of 
Places   in   other   regions.     "  As  for  the  names  of  Rivers,"  says 
Lhuyd,  "we  often  find,  that  when  a  Country  is  new  peopled,  the 
"  new-commers  take  the  appellatives  of  the  old  Inhabitants  for 
"  proper  names.     And   hence  it  is,  that  our  ancestors  at  their 
"  first  coming  (whenever  that   was)  called  so  many  Rivers   in 
"  England  by  the  names  of  Asc,  Esc,  Isc,  Osc,  and  Use,  which  the 
"  English    afterwards   partly  retained  (especially  in   the  North) 
"  and    partly   varied   into   Ax,   as    Axley,  Axholm ;     Ex,  whence 
"  Exmouth,  Exeter;   Ox,  whence  Oxford  for  OusK/ord;    and  Ux, 
"  as   in    Uxbridge,  &c.     This,  I  say,  proceeded   from  our  igno- 
"  ranee    of  the   Language    of  our   Predecessors,  the   Giiydhelian 
"  Britains,  amongst  whom  the  word  signified  nothing  but  Water, 
"  as  it  doth  yet  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  Ireland."      (Appendix  to 
Baxter's  Glossarium.}     He  then   illustrates    the    same    idea   with 
respect  to  the  Avon,  which  is  the  appellative  term  for  a  river.^r- 
We  may  observe,  that  this  circumstance  not  only  takes  place  with 
respect  to  new-comers,  but  among  the  ancient  Inhabitants  like- 
wise, when  these  terms  change  their  forms. 

Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  the  proper  names 
of  Rivers  are  perpetually  taken  from  the  general  appellative  names, 
with  some  differences  in  form ;  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
Languages,  the  same  Radical,  containing  a  certain  idea,  has  sup- 
plied under  various  forms  various  turns  of  meaning,  belonging  to 
that  original  notion.— Sometimes  the  fact  has  been  sufficiently 
palpable  to  excite  the  notice  of  the  Enquirers,  and  sometimes  it 
has  been  totally  obscured ;  because  the  observers  were  destitute  of 
the  clue,  which  has  been  afforded  by  the  principle  unfolded  in 
these  discussions.  If  in  the  present  instance,  for  example,  Lhuyd, 
instead  of  talking  about  Asc,  Esc,  Isc,  Osc,  Use,  Ax,  had  adopted 
the  phraseology  of  my  hypothesis,  and  had  told  us,  that  the  names 
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of  Rivers  perpetually  appeared  under  the  Radical  AS,  AC,  and  its 
cognate  letters,  without  any  regard  to  the  vowels ; — the  fact,  which 
he  really  means,  and  which  he  would  have  been  ready  to  grant ; 
we  at  once  see,  how  this  hypothesis  would  have  generalised  the 
subject,  and  how  the  eyes  of  the  observer  would  have  been 
opened,  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  fact,  which  he  is  desirous 
of  illustrating.  Baxter  makes  the  following  observation  :  "  ISCA, 
"  hoc  est  Aqua;  atque  haec  veterum  Brigantum  sermone  Uisc 
"  erat,  et  hodiernis  etiam  Pannoniis  sive  Boiis  Uns.  Uisc  proprio 
"  positum  intellectu,  Tractus  quidam  est  sive  Agmen  Aqua.  Certe 
"  verbum  Uisco  sive  Guisco  Ostidamniis  est  Adigere,  et  Britannis 
"  nostris  Induere.  Erant  ISC^E  in  Britannia  pene  innumerae. 
"  Apud  Belgas  etiam  flumen  ESCH  vel  ASCH  est,  quod  pro  ISCA 
"  venit.  Quin  et  flumen  Axona,  quod  in  Belgica  Secunda  est 
"  (modo  dictum  Aisne)  dici  videtur  tanquam  Asc  Avon  vel  Asc 
"  aiitt,  quod  Tractus  est  Amnis."  (Glossarium  Antiquitatum  Bri- 
tannicarum,  p.  140.) 

Unquestionable  as  the  derivation  of  Oxford  is  from  Ox, 
Water, — the  Is/5,  and  Ford;  still  however  some  have  imagined, 
that  Oxford  or  O\enford  is  'The  Ford  for  Oxen.'  It  is  curious, 
that  Bosphorus,  from  Sous  and  Poros,  (BOD?,  n^o?,)  means  the 
Passage  of  the  Ox,  for  a  reason  which  no  one  has  been  able  to 
discover.  Various  causes  for  this  name,  drawn  from  Mythology, 
have  been  produced,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  record.  I  shall 
only  exhibit  another  derivation,  which  I  must  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  my  Reader.  We  know,  that  the  name  of  Bosphorus  was 
given  to  a  narrow  strait  of  water,  which  we  may  imagine  was 
generally  chosen  as  the  place  of  passage.  I  suppose  therefore, 
that  the  Bos  inBosphoros  is  a  mistaken  translation  of  the  equivocal 
Radical  *X,  &c.,  which  under  various  forms  is  used  to  denote  Isc, 
Use,  Ux,  &c.  &c.  Water,  and  the  animal  called  an  Oxj  and  thus 
the  mistake  will  be  precisely  of  the  same  sort,  as  that  of  the  Anti- 
quarians 
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quarians  in  their  derivation  of  Oxford.  The  Radical  AX,  AS,  AK  A, 
&c.  &c.  supplies  the  name  for  the  animal  Bos  in  the  Teutonic  and 
the  Celtic  Dialects,  as  in  Oxa,  (Sax.)  Ochs,  (Germ.)  &c.  Y^,  AG, 
(Celt.)  produced  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  I  suppose  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  idea  of  Excitement,  under  the  metaphor  of 
the  animal,  which  Drives  forward — Pushes — Butts — with  Force  and 
Violence. 

Bochart  derives  OGEN,  (siyyv,  nxeaj/o?,)  and  OCEANOS,  (nnuvo;,} 
from  the  Hebrew  ;nn  ChUG,  which  he  represents  by  OG,  and 
explains  by  Maris  Ambitus.  (Geograph.  Sac.  lib.  i.  c.  36.) 
Hesychius  explains  flxsavog  by  A^f,  0aX«<r<ra,  KOU  TtoTotpog  umffttytfaif, 

where,  in  its  double  sense  of  Air  and  Water,  we  see  the  common 
idea  of  Agitation.     We  perceive  moreover,  that  the  sense  of  OK 
in  Oceanos,  (fljaai/oj,)    OK.US,  (flxu?,  Celer,)  is  the  same;    and  this 
is  so  evident,  that  some  of  the  Etymologists  have  referred  these 
words  to  each  other.     The  Celtic  terms  AIGEIN  and  EIGION  coin- 
cide, we  see,  with  the  simpler  form  OGEN,  (Oyyv) ;    and  we  see  in 
the   term  OCEAN,  from   Ocean-os,  (Clxiuvos,)   how  by  a  secondary 
process  we  are   brought  back  to  the  original   state  of  the  word. 
Let   us  mark    the  explanatory  term    Thalassa,   (0aAa<r<r«,)   which 
might  be  derived  from  Thai  for  Sal,  Salt,  and  AS  or  ASSA,  Water. 
If  the  AS  or  Assa  does  not  signify  Water,  it  is  a  Celtic  addition 
from    the   construction    of  the  Language   to   Thai  or  Sal,   which 
unquestionably    denotes   Salt.      In    Mr.  Shaw's    Galic    and    Irish 
Dictionary,  SAIL  and  SAILEAS  signify  "The  Salt- Water,  the  Sea." 
The    Greek    Thalassa,  (0aAa<r<ra,)    belongs   directly,   as   it  should 
seem,  to  Saileas.      In  these  Dialects,  Salann  and   Saillte  is  Salt; 
and  in  the  V/elsh  and  Armoric  we  have  Halen,Holen,  where  in  the 
Hal,  Hoi,  we  perceive  the  intermediate  step  between  Sal  and  Ah 
or  Al,  (A^,  AXoj.)     SAL,  SALT,  means  simply  Solum,  Soil,  or  Dirt. 
The  adjacent  words  to  Salann,  Salt,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  are 
SAL,  Dross,  rust,  and    Salach,  Unclean;    Salaigham,   To  Defile, 

pollute. 
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pollute.  On  the  whole  perhaps  we  shall  imagine,  as  Thalassa, 
(0aAa<nra,)  seems  to  belong  directly  to  Saileas,  and  that  no  part  of 
the  word  denotes  Water,  but  that  the  terra  signifies  only  Salt,  as  in 
the  simpler  form  Sail.  In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dic- 
tionary, where  the  Welsh  word  EIGION,  '•'  the  Ocean,"  occurs,  we 
have  EHEGYR,  "Swift,  speedy,  quickly,  forthwith."  We  have 
likewise  EGR,  "Sour,  sharp,  tart,  biting,  EAGER,  poinant;  ' 
which  belong  to  Aigre,  (Fr.)  Acer,  (Lat.)  The  preceding  term 
to  this  is  EGR,  An  ACRE  ;  and  in  the  same  column  we  have 
EG  OR/,  To  open  ;  where  we  plainly  perceive,  from  what  idea  the 
sense  of  Opening  is  derived,  and  that  we  are  brought  to  the  spot 
and  the  action  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  The  Welsh  Lexico- 
graphers have  justly  reminded  us,  under  Eoor,  of  the  Greek 
OIGO,  (O;y&?,)  which  I  have  before  referred  to  the  same  idea. 
Again,  we  have  in  the  same  column  EGNI,  "Force,  or  Endeavour 
"  to  do  a  thing,  Vehement  endeavour,  an  effort,  strength,  vigour ;  " 
where  we  unequivocally  see  likewise  the  idea  of  Excitement  an- 
nexed to  these  words,  which  I  have  produced  on  another  occasion. 
Let  us  note  in  some  of  these  terms  the  organical  addition  of  the 
n  to  the  G ;  and  thus  the  names  for  Fire  and  Water  have  assumed 
similar  forms,  as  in  IGNIS,  OGEIN,  &c.,  and  OGEN,  (O^v,)  &c.  &c. 
I  shall  now  examine  those  terms,  denoting  Water,  which  may 
afford  us  some  difficulty;  as  in  many  cases  they  appear  remote 
from  the  more  simple  form  exhibited  by  our  Radical.  These  terms 
are  WATER  and  its  parallels,  UDOR,  (T^,)  &c.  If  we  considered 
only  the  Greek  Udor,  (T^,)and  remembered,  that  the  familiar  Celtic 
name  for  Water  appears  under  the  form  DR,  as  Dzvr,  (Welsh,) 
Dour,  Dur,  (Cornish  and  Arm.)  we  should  imagine,  that  the  Dor 
in  Udor,  (T<5wp,)  belonged  to  these  terms,  and  that  the  U  was  a 
prepositive  vowel  of  some  sort,  Articular  or  Organical.  We 
cannot  however  but  perceive  the  connexion  of  Udor  with  Water; 
and  when  we  remember  the  terms  Wash  and  Whet,  where  we  see 
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the  simpler  form  of  Water,  we  plainly  perceive,  that  Wash,  Whet, 
and  Wat  in   Water,  and  therefore    the   Ud   in   Udor,  represent   a 
Radical  part,  and  that  the  Ter  and  Dor  is  probably  not  significant. 
Thus,  then,  the  Greek  Udor,  (r<Lf,)  may  be  considered  as  a  Saxon 
term,  where  the  UD  is  significant  and  Radical;  as  the  ASH,  ET,  are 
in  zf=AsH,  wh=ET,  &c.  &c.,  and  as  the  UD  is  in  the  Latin  UD-US, 
the  Greek  UD-OS,  Uoei,  &c.  &c.  (Y<Jb?,  so;,  fast,)  &c.     We  see  other 
additions  besides  r  to  the  Radical  Consonant  AD,  as  its  Cognate 
t,  and  likewise  n,  as  Uoat-os,  Uoateo,  Uon-on,  (rJarof,  fSa-rsu,  T<W, 
Tumor  terrse,  Tuber,)  £c.  &c.     The  preceding  term  to  Uoor,  (T^,) 
in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  is  UDO,  (T<L,  Celebro,  cano,  dieo,)  where 
we  have  the  same  idea  of  Excitement  and  Commotion,  as  referring 
to  Noise.     To  UDO,  (TiL,)  belong  ADO,  AEIDO,  &c.  &c,  (A(L,  Ae«L, 
Cano.)     To  the  Greek  Udor,  (T<L^,)  directly  belongs  another  term 
in  that  Language,  OovRomai,  (oSvfopai,  Fleo.)     The  Etymologists 
produce    the  parallel  terms  for  Water,  as  Wester,  (Sax.)    Wasser, 
(Germ.)    Wato,  (Goth.)     Watn,  (Swed.)     Fand,  (Dan.)      Wuode, 
(Ruthen,)    Voda,  Woda,  (Scl.   and  Pol.); — for  WASH,  as  Wcescan, 
Wacsan,  (Sax.)   Waschen,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  ; — for  Wet,  as  the  Saxon 
Wat,   the    Swedish  Wat,  &c.     The   form   of  the  Sclavonic  Voda, 
or,    as   it  is  written  in   Russian,  under  the  form  of  our  English 
B,BODA,  will  remind  us  of  the  Phrygian  term  for  Water,  preserved 
in  Orpheus,  BEDU,  (Be£u.) 

K«<  BEAT  vvpQauv  K»Tot,Xei(2eTai  ayXctov  \i$ta^.  (Frag.  19.) 
We  here  see,  how  the  forms  AD,  w-AD,  z/-AD,  6-AD,  or  BD, 
pass  into  each  other;  and  when  the  form  BD  is  constituted, 
another  great  race  of  words  is  to  be  found,  which  will  require 
a  distinct  discussion  in  a  separate  and  an  ample  Volume.  Whether 
the  two  forms  have  passed  into  each  other,  and  by  what  process 
this  has  been  effected,  I  shall  not  now  enquire.  I  shall  however 
examine  a  few  terms  under  the  form  w-^D,  &c.,  and  shall  shew, 
how  they  are  related  to  each  other,  whether  we  conceive  them  as 
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belonging  to  the  Element  AD,  &c.  or  BD,  &c.  That  WHET,  and 
its  parallels  WAT* r,  &c.  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  Excitement — 
Stirring  up,  &c.,  will  receive  confirmation  from  remembering  the 
verb  '  To  WHET,'  which  actually  signifies  '  To  Stir  up — Excite,' 
&c.  We  cannot  but  perceive,  how  the  term  W-EATHER  connects 
itself  in  form  and  meaning  with  iv-Arer  and  with  AITHER,  (A^f); 
which  latter  word  the  Etymologists  have  produced  as  parallel. 
I  suppose,  that  these  terms  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  Agita- 
tion— Commotion;  and  accordingly  the  German  Wetter  means  in 
one  sense  "  Boisterous,  stormy,  windy,  tempestuous,  and  violent 
"  WEATHER."  Hence  we  shall  not  wonder  to  find,  under  the 
same  form  as  WEATHER,  the  name  for  the  "  Vervex,  Aries," 
the  Boisterous  animal.  Though  the  Etymologists  see  no  relation 
between  Weather,  the  Element,  and  the  Animal,  yet  they  derive 
the  Animal  from  the  same  idea — from  Wederen,  (Belg.)  Witherian, 
(Sax.)  "quod  sit  animal  mirifice  refractarium."  The  German 
WIDER,  Against,  which  belongs  to  this  Saxon  and  Belgic  verb, 
I  find  in  the  same  column  of  my  German  Lexicon  with  Wetter, 
the  violent  Weather,  or  Storm,  and  Widder,  the  Ram ;  the  Violent 
animal;  from  whence  we  shall  learn,  that  WIDER  relates  to  an 
action  of  Violence,  and  that  it  means  the  Violent  and  Strong 
opposition, — "  Das  ist  diesem  gerade  ZM=WIDER,  That  is  directly 
"  or  diametrically  Opposed  to  this." — To  Wider  belong  Wieder, 
'  Again,'  and  Weder,  '  Neither,'  originally  applied  to  the  Violence 
of  a  '  Recurring  action,  and  of  Refusal.'  Even  our  familiar  prepo- 
sition WITH  belongs  to  these  terms,  denoting  actions  of  Excite- 
ment— Violence,  Opposition,  &c.  The  original  sense  of  WITH 
appears  in  such  examples  as  '  To  WiTH=Sland,'  and  '  To  be 
'  angry  WITH.'  Lye  justly  gives  us,  as  the  first  sense  of  the  Saxon 
WITH,  "  Contra,  In,  Adversus — WITH  gecynde,  Contra  naturam 
"  — Irsian  WITH,  Irasci,  indignari,  excandescere  in."  The  Ety- 
mologists acknowledge,  that  the  Law  term  WITHER- JVofl^  the 
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Vetitum    Namium,    is    derived    from    Wither,  Contra    et    Nam, 
Captio. 

The  parallel  terms,  which  the  Etymologists  have  produced  to 
Wave,  in  other  Languages,  are  Vague,  (Fr.)  Waeg,  (Belg.)  Wag, 
(Sax.)  Wasser-Wogzn,  Be-Wegen,  (Germ.)  "Movere,  Agitare ; 
"  Unda  enim  nihil  est  nisi  Aqua  mota,"  says  Skinner.  We  here 
see,  that  if  the  words  produced  by  the  Etymologists  are  parallel 
to  Wave,  Wave  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Element 
AG  or  VG.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  Element  AB  sup- 
plies a  great  race  of  words  denoting  Water;  and  this  mode  of 
change,  from  the  G,  &c.  to  the  Labial  at  the  end  of  words,  is 
not  very  familiar.  However  this  may  be,  we  may  observe  in 
general,  that  the  Elements  AG  and  AB,  as  denoting  Water,  must 
be  considered  as  distinct  from  each  other.  The  German  term 
Be=WEcen,  as  it  is  explained  by  my  Lexicographer,  precisely 
represents  the  sense,  which  is  supposed  in  my  hypothesis  to  be 
annexed  to  this  race  of  words; — "To  Move,  Stir,  Shake; — To 
"  Move,  Incite,  Excite,  Actuate,  Stir  up,  Induce  one  to."  The 
form  Vague,  the  Waves,  brings  us  to  Vague,  (Fr.)  which  we 
express  by  Vague,  Unsteady,  Vagus,  (Lat.)  Vagabond;  Vacillo, 
(Lat.)  Vacillate,  Waggle,  &c.  The  German  BC=WEG^  brings  us 
to  WAG,  WAGON,  or  Wain,  WAGE  War,  WAGER;  where  in  the 
two  latter  words  we  have  the  Excitement  of  Hardihood  and  Ad- 
venture.— From  the  WAGER  of  Adventure,  deposited  or  laid 
down,  we  pass  to  WAGES,  the  Laid  down  or  Stipulated  Hire, 
with  its  parallel  terms  GAGER,  (Fr.)  En-GAGer,  En=GAGE  •,  where, 
in  the  phrase  'To  £«=GAGE  in  a  perilous  enterprize,'  we  again 
revert  to  the  original  idea  of  Excited  action.  Hence  we  pass 
into  the  form  Gager ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  by  the  most  natural 
process  terms  may  be  generated,  which  belong  to  each  other, 
though  totally  unlike  in  form. — The  term  WEIGH,  with  its 
parallels,  belong  to  Be=WEcen,  as  the  Etymologists  understand; 

and 
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and  it  alike  refers  to  the  Motion  of  the  Scales,  and  of  the  mind, 
in  deliberating. 

The  term  WASH  or  WASHES  is  used  as  a  substantive,  to 
express  Watery,  Fen  or  Boggy  Land.  Junius  says,  that  it  is 
applied  in  Norfolk  to  "  Terra  quaedam  plana  et  plerumque  arida, 
"  cui  nomen  a  lavando  vel  alluendo  ductum ;  '  but  Lye  has 
justly  referred  it  to  the  Islandic  Vos,  Vasa,  "  Locus  palustris  et 
"  humidus."  In  the  term  OOZE,  and  Oozy  Ground,  we  see 
plainly  the  words  for  Water,  under  the  more  simple  form,  as  in 
Isc,  Use,  &c.  without  the  labial  sound,  as  in  t^=AsH,  r>-Os, 
?=./EsA,  &c.  Hence  has  been  derived  the  name  for  the  fertile, 
habitable  spots  in  ./Egypt,  called  OASCS  ;  originally  applied,  as 
I  imagine,  to  the  OOZY  Ground,  or  Ground  attached  to  or  con- 
nected with  Water.  Our  great  Bard  has  brought  us  to  this 
derivation — by  applying  the  word  OOZE  to  the  OASIS  Ground  of 
./Egypt,  if  I  may  so  say,  when  it  has  been  Watered  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile. 

"The  higher  Nilus  swells, 

"  The  more  it  promises  ;  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
"  Upon  the  slime  and  OOZE  scatters  his  grain, 
"  And  shortly  coines  to  harvest."     (.Jntvin/  and  Cle.opatra.) 

Bochart  has  given  to  the  term  OASIS  an  Arabic  origin;  in  which, 
as  I  imagine,  he  is  mistaken.  The  Etymologists  have  derived 
OZE  or  OZEY,  from  Ost,  Squamma,  Solum  Squammosum.  •  To 
these  terms  OOZE,  &c.  we  should  probably  directly  refer  the  Greek 
As/s,  and  AS/OS,  (Aox,  Coenum,  sordes,  liaius,  Aa-tof,  Limosus.)  On 
a  former  occasion,  I  referred  Asw  to  the  Ground,  as  denoting  Dirt 
merely-,  yet  I  think  we  perceive,  that  it  has  advanced  a  step 
further,  and  has  passed  into  the  idea  of  Watery  Ground,  as  in  OOZE. 
This  appears,  I  think,  in  the  combination  ASJO  en  Leimoni,  (A<nu 
iv  teipuv,,)  in  the  OOZY  meadow,  or  Leimon,  which  belongs  to  the 
Limus,  or  sLime.  The  quarter  of  the  Globe  ASIA,  means  the 
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Fertile  Land — as  if  well  supplied  with  Asis,  (A<n?,)  Moist — Watered 
Soil,  in  opposite  to  the  dry,  sandy  Desert. 

The  succeeding  word  to  OZE,  OZEY  Ground,  in  Skinner,  is 
Ozier;  which  he  refers  to  the  French  Osier,  Ozier,  and  the  Greek 
Oisua,  Oisos,  (O«rua,  Otyus,  Salix.)  These  words  surely  mean  the 
production  belonging  to  the  OOZY  Soil.  The  preceding  word 
to  Oisos,  (o«ro;,  Vimen,  Salix,)  is  Oison,  (Qurov,  Funis  nauticus, 
retinaculum; — Funis,)  which  we  shall  imagine,  I  trust,  to  have 
denoted  originally  the  Rope  made  of  the  flexible  Ozier.  We 
cannot  doubt,  I  think,  that  Irea,  (irea,  Salix,)  belongs  to  Oisos, 
(Onros};  and  this  brings  us  to  the  W=!TH,  W=!THY,  and  zv=lcKer. 
An  adjacent  term  to  Itea,  (irex,)  is  Irtts,  (l-rug,  Circumferentia  et 
curvatura  rots,  omnis  extremitas  rei  rotundie,  umbo,)  which 
meant  originally  the  flexible  \iea,  (irea,)  or  Withy,  split  and  bent 
into  a  circular  curve.  I  have  supposed,  that  the  Flexible  Ozier 
and  its  parallels  belong  to  the  terms  for  Water,  by  the  process 
above  stated;  as  I  think,  that  the  Ozier  means  unequivocally  the 
tree,  which  belongs  to  the  OOZY  Ground;  and  if  that  be  the 
case,  the  other  part  of  the  process  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted. 
I  am  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  the  German  word  WEIDE,  which  at 
once  means  '  Pasture  Ground,'  and  a  WITHY.  If  however  I  had 
perceived  only  the  idea  of  Flexibility,  as  in  the  W=ITHY,  and 
liea,  lius,  (irea,  Iry?,)  I  should  have  thought,  that  this  idea  was 
taken  from  the  Water,  having  the  property  of  easily  yielding  to 
impressions,  as  in  Tyao?,  Humidus; — Flexibilis,  or  from  the  more 
general  sense  of  Excited  motion;  as  objects  which  easily  Move  here 
and  there  are  more  Flexible.  Hence  Flexibilis  means  in  one  sense 
"  Inconstant,  Wavering,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it.  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  that  the  ASH  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
its  Flexibility.  The  Yielding  property  of  Water,  or  of  Watery — 
Slimy — Muddy  Matter,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  idea  of  what  is 
Soft — Yielding — Weak;  and  hence  we  have  the  term  now  adopted — 

WEAK, 
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WEAK,  and    WAX,  Cera.     The  succeeding  article  in   Junius   to 
WEAK,  "  Mollis,  tactui  cedens,"  is  WEAKY,  Humidus,  Madidus. 
The  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  zo-EAKto  EIKO,  (EMU,  Cedo,) 
which  signifies  likewise  ' Similis  sum;'    where  we  see  the  idea  of 
soft  Plastick  matter,  of  which  the  EIKO,  (Eoew,  Imago,  Effigies,)  the 
Image,  is  formed.     In   EIKE,  (Emy,  frustra  Temere,)  we  have   the 
Mud — Stirred  up  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The  same  idea  appears  in 
the  phrases  '  To  be  in  a  Muddled — Muddy  state,'  and  in  the  Latin 
term  Turbate.     The  WICK  or  WEEK  of  a  Candle  is  the  Soft  sub- 
stance, of  which  this  part  of  a  candle  is  made;    and  a  WEEK, 
Septimana,  is  nothing  but  a  period  which  WAGS  on,  if  I  may  so 
say,  or  keeps  Moving  on  by  Recurring  changes — or  periods — per 
Vices.      Let  us  mark  the  Latin  Vices — Changes,  which  belongs  to 
these    words    and   to    the  same    idea.     Thus   WEAK — WICK    or 
WEEK  are  derived  from  the   same   fundamental  idea,  as  WEEK, 
Septimana.     The  two  former  mean  the  Soft — Tielding  substance, 
which    easily    WAGS — is   Stirred   or   gives    way;    and   the   latter 
means  what  WAGS  or  Proceeds  onwards.      The   term  WEEK  and 
Vices  precisely  correspond  with  each  other.      If  I   had   not   ob- 
served, that  WEAK  connects  itself  with   WICK  and  WAX,  which 
seem  to   relate  particularly   to    Plastic    materials,  I  should   have 
imagined,  that  WEAK  was  derived  from  the  more  general  idea  of 
the   Excited — Violent  action,  by   which   things   less    powerful    are 
subdued — or  rendered   WEAK.     The  opposite   ideas  of  Strength 
and  Debility  are,  we  know,  annexed  to  the  same  term,  with  some 
slight  change  in  its  form,  by  the  operation  of  what  Grammarians 
call  an  Active  and  a  Passive  signification,  as  '  To  Conquer — To  be 
'  Conquered,  To  Subdue — To  be  Subdued,  Sub=lco,  Sub=Acrus, 
'  Vici,  V ictus,'   We  perceive,  in  the  verb  "  To  WEAK<?«,"  an  active 
sense;    and   this    might  have  conveyed  the  same  idea  as  Via. 
We  see  too,  that  Vici  is  a  term  belonging  to  this  race  of  words, 
as  denoting  actions  of  Violence.     In  vulgar  English  we  have  a 
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term  for  Beating,  under  a'  similar  form — WACK,  relating  to  an 
action  of  Violence.  In  German,  WEICH«Z  means  "To  soften, 
"Weaken,  mollify,  to  soak,  steep,  macerate;"  where,  from  the 
explanatory  terms  Soak  and  Steep,  we  should  imagine,  that  this 
sense  of  WEICH«Z  was  related  to  Water;  yet,  in  the  phrase 
WEIGHT,  WEIGHT.  Make  Way  !  Clear  the  Way  !  Away  !  Avoid  !  &c. 
we  seem  to  see  the  sense  of  Excitement,  as  belonging  to  the  more 
general  idea.  It  is  impossible  oftentimes  to  distinguish  the 
peculiar  notion  annexed  to  a  word,  when  different  turns  of  mean- 
ing, existing  in  the  Element,  are  equally  applicable  to  it. 

We  have  seen,  that  wh^lsKY  means  the  ISK,  &c.  Water,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  Strong  Water;    so  Whey  or  wh=la  might 
mean  the  thin  Watering  fluid,  in  a  depreciating  sense.      In  Scotch, 
WHIG  means  "A  thin  and  sour  liquid  of  the  lacteous  kind,"  says 
Dr.  Jamieson.    From  this  word  our  party  term  WHIG  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  derived  ;  as  denoting  the  poorer  sort  of  Presby- 
terians   in   Scotland,   who   were  obliged  to   drink  this   species  of 
liquid.     Others  however    have    adopted  different  derivations,  on 
which  it  is  difficult  to  decide.     WHIG  might  belong  to  the  terms 
denoting    Motion,   WAG,   &c.,    and   mean    the    liquid    produced 
by  the  action  of  Curdling — with  which  the  idea  of  Commotion  is 
perpetually  annexed.     The  term  succeeding  WIGG  or  WHIG,  "the 
"  thin   serous   liquid,"  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is  WIGGLE, 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  by  "To  Wriggle;"  and  he  refers  us 
to  WAIGLE,   "To  Waddle,  to  Waggle."    Let  us  mark  these  terms 
WADDLE,    WIGGLE,    WAGGLE,  &c.,    and    remember    VACiLLor, 
Boggle.     We  cannot  but  note,  how  BOGGLE  belongs  to  BOG  ;   as 
Vacillor,  To  Vacillate,  connects  itself  with  Vagus  and  Vague,  the 
Wave  ;  and  we  cannot  but  perceive  likewise,  how  they  all   belong 
to  each  other.     The  term  in  the  preceding  column  of  Dr.  Jamie- 
son's  Dictionary  to  Waigle,  is  WAGGLE,   "A  BOG,   or  marsh;" 
where  we  unequivocally  see,  how  these  terms  are  connected. 

There 
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There  is  another  term,  WHIG,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  in 
one  place  by  "  A  Species  of  fine  wheaten  bread,"  and  in  another 
by  "  A  small  oblong  roll,  baked  with  butter  and  currants."  He 
refers  this  term  to  the  German  Wagghe,  "  Pauls  triticeus;"  from 
which,  and  his  first  explanation,  we  might  be  led  to  think,  that 
the  WHIG  meant  the  Wheaten  bread.  The  German  "  WECKE, 
"  WIGS,  round  WIGS;-— Ein  JButter=WECK.en,  Roll  Butter,"  bears 
the  same  form  with  WE.CK.en,  the  term  of  Excitement,  Er-\^ECKen, 
"To  aWAKen; — To  Raise  up,  Excite,"  &c.,  as  my  Lexicographer 
explains  it.  Hence  we  shall  imagine,  that  the  WHIG  or  WECKE 
is  so  called  from1  its  Raisedup — Swelling  or  Roll  form.  We  should 
at  once  say,  that  WIG,  the  covering  for  the  Head,  meant  the 
Swilling  out — Bushy  figure,  if  we  did  not  recollect  Periwig,  and 
remember  the  parallel  terms  Perruque,  (Fr.)  Parucke,  (Germ.) 
This  word  has  great  difficulties;  and  it  has  been  derived  by  the 
Etymologists  from  various  sources,  as  the  Hebrew  jna  Perah,  which 
is  explained  by  '  Capilli  verticis,1 — the  Greek  HIJVM^ — ITu/w^o?,  &c. 
The  latter  derivation  is  that  of  Wachter,  who  rejects  the  idea  of 
another  Etymologist,  by  whom  the  word  is  written  Baruke,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Bar,  Caput,  and  Huke,  Peplum. 
He  produces,  however,  the  article  of  Somner,  preserved  also  in 
Lye.  "  Hic.ffi.  Paruca ;  Vocab.  Devves.  "  Non  liquet,"  (inquit 
Somnerus,)  "  fortasse,  Perruqua,  i.  e.  Galericulus."  The  doubtful 
term  HIC^E  is  perhaps  confirmed  by  our  English  term  WHIG  ; 
where  we  seem  to  see  the  UCKE  and  UQUE,  in  P#r=UcKE, 
jFVrr=UQUE,  which  would  lead  us  to  conceive,  that  these  words 
are  compounds,  and  that  Par  or  Perry  might  denote  the  Head  or 
Top.  The  WHIG  might  mean  the  Raised  up  object,  and  belong 
to  terms  of  the  same  meaning,  which  we  have  so  often  observed. 
The  Saxon  HICJE  occurs  in  the  same  column  of  Lye  with  HEXTA, 
Altissimus  ;  and  we  see  how  w HIG  may  convey  the  same  idea. 
The  Element  BR  supplies  a  great  race  of  words,  denoting  the 
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Top,  or  Head  Part,  as  Brow,  with  its  parallels  Bracewe,  (Sax.) 
&c.  &c.  Let  us  mark  the  name  of  this  celebrated  Etymologist, 
WACHTER,  which  belongs  to  our  race  of  words  denoting  Ex- 
citement; as  WACHT,  The  WATCH;  ViECK.cn,  To  ^WAKE,  &c. 
We  have  seen  the  term  WHEATS,  above  adopted,  which  belongs 
likewise,  by  a  process  removed  only  two  steps  backward,  to  the 
same  idea.  The  Etymologists  justly  refer  WHEAT,  and  its  pa- 
rallels Hwat,  (Sax.)  Weitz,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.,  to  WHITE,  (Eng.) 
Hwit,  (Sax.)  Weiss,  (German,)  which  belongs  to  the  colour  of 
VfATer;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  WATer,  WASH,  WET,  &c.  &c. 
are  attached  to  the  idea  of  Excitement,  as  we  see  it  in  WECK.CH, 
&c.  &c.  Such  is  the  process,  by  which  words,  containing  ideas 
totally  removed  from  each  other,  may  have  been  originally  derived 
from  the  same  fundamental  notion.  In  the  next  column  of  my 
German  Dictionary  to  that,  in  which  WACH<?«,TO  WAKE,  WATCH, 
is,  I  see  WACKS^W,  "To  WAX,  burnish,  grow,"  &c.,  and  WACKS^W, 
<e  To  WAX,  or  sear  something,  do  it  over  with  WAX."  We 
cannot  but  imagine,  that  these  words,  under  a  similar  form,  have 
a  similar  fundamental  idea;  and  hence  my  former  conjecture  will 
be  confirmed,  in  which  I  suppose,  that  WACKsen,  "To  WAX, 
"  burnish,  grow,"  &c.,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  or 
Raising  up.  WAX,  as  I  have  shewn,  is  nothing  but  the  Soft — 
Yielding  substance,  derived  from  the  idea  of  an  object  easily 
Stirred  or  Moved. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Latin  UTER,  and  the 
English  UDDER,  with  its  parallels  OUTHAR,  &c.  (Ovdx^,  Uber, 
Mamma  proprie  belluarum ; — Ubertas,  feracitas,  pars  agri  maxime 
fcecunda,)  belong  to  the  forms  WATER,  UDOR,  (T^,)  as  denot- 
ing substances,  Swelling  out  with  moisture,  or  WATERJV  sub- 
stances. We  hence  see  how  it  denotes  the  Fertile  Soil,  as 
'  Abounding  with  or  Prolific  from  moisture.'  The  explanatory 
terms  Uber  and  Ubertas  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 
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We  are  brought  likewise  to  the  original  spot  in  an  adjacent  term, 
Or oas,  (OuiJa?,  Solum,  Pavimentum  ; — Humus,  terra.)  We  shall 
i  ot  wonder,  that  Ounas  and  OuTHflr,  (Ou<$a?,  Ou0«£,)  are  connected 
with  each  other,  when  we  recollect  the  relation  of  the  explana- 
tory word  Humus  to  Humidus.  In  UDRW,  (rJjwa,  Hydria,  vas 
aquarium,)  we  have  the  same  form  as  in  OUTHAR,  (Ou0a£,)  &c. 
In  UDWOW,  (T<W,  Tumor  terras,)  which  is  acknowledged  to  belong 
to  Uoor,  (T<Lf,)  we  -have  likewise  the  Swelling-out  substance. 
The  Greek  ASKOS,  (Ao-xo?,  Uter,  pellis ;  follis,  culeus,)  conveys 
a  similar  idea  of  Rising  or  Swelling  up,  as  Moist  substances,  and 
belongs  to  the  form  Isc,  &c.  &c.  I  have  shewn  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  an  adjacent  word  to  ASKOS,  (A<nco?,)  under  a  similar 
form,  ASK^O,  (Arxia,  Colo,  Exerceo,)  is  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Stirring  up  or  Raising  up  the  Land  in  Cultivation;  and  thus  we 
perceive,  how  they  both  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea.  I  have 
suggested  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  387,)  that  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty respecting  these  words ;  and  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion. 
I  cannot  doubt  respecting  the  origin  which  I  have  attributed  to 
UTER  ;  and  I  have  before  observed,  that  UTER  and  UTERUS  belong 
to  each  other,  under  the  idea  of  the  Swelling-out  form.  So  far, 
I  think,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  yet  UTERUS  is  surely  connected 
with  the  Greek  USTERA,  (fa-re^os,  Matrix,  Uter,)  which  brings  us 
to  another  Greek  word,  USTEROS,  (TO-TE^O?) ;  and  this  does  not  seem 
directly  to  attach  itself  to  the  race  of  words,  which  I  am  now 
discussing.  I  have  likewise  suggested  on  a  former  occasion, 
(p.  386,)  that  a  word  under  the  same  form,  the  adjective  UTER,  is 
a  compound  of  two  parts,  corresponding  with  such  terms  as 
Eter-os,  (ET^O?.)  This  perhaps  is  not  precisely  the  case,  as  it  is 
a  compound  consisting  of  three  parts,  and  directly  corresponding 
with  our  term  Whether,  and  its  parallels  Hw^ther,  (Sax.)  Cwathar, 
which  I  have  shewn  to  be  a  triple  compound,  consisting  of  WHO, 
Qui,  &c.  and  EJTH-£R,  which  is  the  same  double  combination,  as 
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in  ET=ER-OS,  (ETS^O?.)  I  shall  not  proceed  to  a  greater  length  in 
my  examination  of  the  Race  of  Words,  denoting  WATER;  as  the 
observations  which  I  have  already  made  will  sufficiently  unfold  every 
thing  which  more  directly  belongs  to  the  objects  of  the  present 
Volume.  As  we  pass  into  the  Consonant  forms  w-AD,  w-*T, 
b-*D,  &e.  &c.,  we  entangle  ourselves  with  a  great  race  of  words, 
which  will  constitute  a  future  theme  of  ample  and  important  dis- 
cussion. It  is  marvellous  to  observe  the  process,  by  which  the 
different  Elementary  Characters  pass  into  each  other ;  and  '  as 
'  we  advance  forward  in  these  enquiries,  we  shall  be  enabled  more 
'  fully  to  understand  and  admire  the  secret  workings  of  that  con- 
c  trouling  principle,  which  still  continues  to  multiply,  to  mark  and 
*  to  separate  these  changing  forms,  as  they  pass  through  all  their 
'  varieties  of  symbol — of  sound  and  of  meaning.' 
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Terms  denoting  Noise,  as  in- 
separably connected  with 
the  idea  of  Excitement,  in 
Stirring  up  or  Grating  upon 
a  surface,  as  the  Ground, 
EARTH,  &c.,  under  the  form 
A  RS,  &c. 


HERSE,  HARKE,  &c.  (French, 
Germ.)  The  Harrow. 

HIRTWS,  HiRsw/tts,  ERTO,  &c« 
(Lat.)  What  is  Rough  or 

HARSH.  (Eng.) 

HOARSE,   HAS,   HEISCH,  &c. 

(Eng.  Sax.  Germ.  &c.) 
EREUGO,  Rucxo.  (Gr.  Lat.) 


HRUTAN.  (Sax.)   Stertere,  To 
ARoux.  (English,)    To  make  a 

Noise,    and    to   Stir  up   the 

Earth. 

HRUKjaw,  (Goth.)  Crocitare. 
HIRSP.  (Scotch,)  To  Jar. 
HIRST,  HIRSILL.  (Scotch,)  The 

Harsh  Grating  of  Mill-stones 

against  each  other. 
HRUXLE.  (Sax.)  Strepitus. 
HRISTL^W.  (Sax.)  Crepere. 
HURTLE.  (English,)  A  Clashing 

Noise. 
A  RATTLE,    ARUSTLE,    &c.    &c. 

(Eng.) 
ARACLER.  (French,)  To  *Rake, 

Scrape,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


I  SHALL  in  this  Article  produce  the  terms  belonging  to  the  forms 
of  our  Element  ARC,  ARD,  &c.  AC,  AD,  &c.  &c.,  which  denote 
Noise.  My  hypothesis  is,  that  these  terms  are  either  derived  from 
or  inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  of  Scratching  or  Grating 
upon  a  Surface,  as  the  EARTH  ;  by  which  action  the  HARSH, 
Grating  Noise,  is  produced.  We  see,  that  the  term  Grate  at 
once  expresses  the  Action  and  the  Noise ;  and  I  shall  shew  in 
a  future  Volume,  that  it  belongs  to  Graze — Scratch — Scrietch, 
&c.  &c.,  and  ultimately  to  terms  for  the  Ground,  CREAT,  &c. 
We  cannot  but  note  the  explanatory  term  HARSH,  which  I  have 
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been  obliged  to  anticipate,  and  which  is  connected,  as  I  imagine, 
with  such  terms  as  HIRTWS,  HiRsutus,  produced  in  a  former  article, 
and  ultimately  to  the  HERSE,  HARKE,&C.,  the  Harrow,  &c.  I  shall 
produce  various  terms  which  have  been  before  noted,  though  I  shall 
omit  others  relating  to  the  same  idea;  as  their  true  force  will  some- 
times be  best  seen  by  a  comparison  with  those  words,  to  which 
they  are  more  immediately  related,  and  which  I  have  sufficiently 
discussed  on  former  occasions  in  their  due  places.  I  have  col- 
lected in  a  preceding  Article,  (page  627,)  the  race  of  words  under 
the  form  ARD,  ART,  ARS,  &c.,  denoting  what  is  HARSH  or  Rough 
to  any  of  the  senses ;  to  which  race  the  terms  under  the  same 
form,  denoting  the  HARSH  Noise,  more  particularly  belong. 

The    English   HOARSE    is    the    HARSH — Rough    Noise.     The 
Etymologists  have  justly  produced,  as  parallel,  the  Saxon  Has,  the 
Danish  Hass,  the   Islandic   Hoas,  the  German  Heiser  or   Heisch, 
the  Belgic  Haersch,  which  they  imagine  to  be  formed  from  the 
sound,  "  Videntur  asonoficta;    asperitate  enim  sua  Raucedinem 
"  exprimunt."     Lye,  in  his  Edition  of  Junius,  has  the  term  HACE, 
Raucus,   as   used    by  Chaucer;     which    he   refers    to    the   Belgic 
Heesch,  the  Saxon  Hase,  and  the  Islandic  Has.     This  term  HACE, 
in    the  Lexicon    of   Junius,  precedes    HACK,   HATCH,  or   HASH; 
where  we  see  combined  the  idea  of  Noise,  and  that  of  Tearing  up, 
or  Cutting  up   any    Surface.     An   adjacent   word  to    the  Saxon 
HAS    is    Haswe,   Lividus;    and   in  another   sense,  "  Aridus,   sive 
'  potius,   Ariditate  Asper."     The    Latin    Asper    belongs    to    the 
same  race  of  words ;    and  it  is  justly  explained  in  one  sense  by 
Robert  Ainsworth,  "HARSH,  Grating."     Some  derive  Asper  from 
Acnrogov  pro  Ayovov,  "  sterile,    vel  non  seminatum."     In  German, 
HUST<?«  is  a  Cough;    and  the  preceding  word  to  this  is  H  use  HE, 
'  A  Box,  cuff,  or  blow  on  the  ear;"    where  we  have  the  idea  of 
Noise — connected   with  the  more    violent  action    of    Excitement. 
Let  us  remember  the  terms  Hiss  and  HIT,  which  belong  to  each 

other 
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other  for  the  same  reason.     HUSKY  is  a  colloquial  word  bearing 
a  similar  meaning  to  Hoarse,  Has,  Hace,  &c.     We  connect  HACK 
with  the  action  of  Coughing,  when  we  talk  of  a  HACK/W^  Cough. 
Dr.  Jamieson  produces,  as  I  have  before  observed,  HACE,  HAIS,  as 
signifying  HOARSE,  and  Hvscuart,  A  Cougher.     In  the  succeeding 
column  of  this  writer's  Dictionary  we  have  HACK,  " AChop,  Crack 
"or  Cleft,"  &c.,  which  belongs,  we  see,  to  HACK,  To  Cut;  and  we 
cannot  but  note,  how  Chop,  Crack,  relate  at  once  to  the  Cut  and 
the  Noise.     I  find  likewise  "  HACK, — Muck-HACK,  A  Dung-fork 
"  with  two  prongs,  shaped  like  a  Hoe,"  or  HOUGH.     Here  we  are 
brought  to  the  very  action  of  HA.CK.ing  up  the  Dirt,  supposed  in 
my  hypothesis.     The  Muck=HACK,  or  two-Pronged  fork,  brings  us 
likewise  directly  to  the  HOOK,  which  1  have  before  referred  to  the 
same    action.      In    the    combination   HooK-Land,    which     means 
"  Land  plowed  and  sowed  every  year;    called  also  Ope  Land," 
we  are  again  brought  to  the  spot  from  whence  this  term  and  its 
parallels    are    derived.     HooK-Land,   or   Ope-Land,    is  the   Land 
HOOKED    or    HACKED  up,  Opened  or   Plowed    up  every  year,  in 
opposition  to  Fallow  land. 

A  word  adjacent  to  HUSCHE,  &c.,  in  the  German  Vocabularies, 
is  HvRiig,  "  Active,  Speedy,  Quickly,"  &c. ;  where  we  have  the 
form  ART,  with  the  due  meaning  of  Excitement,  or  Agitation  of 
Motion,  belonging  to  this  race  of  words.  In  Saxon,  HRACA  is 
Tussis,  where  we  have  the  form  ARC ;  and  I  must  here  observe, 
that  the  words,  which  appear  in  English  under  the  Element 
RT,  &c.,  without  a  breathing  before  R,  are  often  written  in 
Saxon  with  an  H  before  the  R,  which  will  shew  us,  that  the 
words  under  the  form  RT,  without  the  breathing  before  R, 
belong  to  our  Element  ART  with  the  breathing  before  it.  Thus, 
in  the  column  where  HRACA  occurs,  we  have  Hracod,  Raked, 
Ragged,  Hrad,  Rode,  &c.  &c. ;  and  in  another  place  we  have 
To  Rout,  Stertere,  Ronchisare.  In  Rout  we  perceive  at 

once 
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once  the   action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  and  the  Noise.     In 
EREUGO,  (Efevyu,   Ructo,    vel    evolvo,    quasi    Eructando   effundo,) 
ARucro,  to  ERucxtfte,  we  see  the  idea  of  the  ROUGH  Noise;  and 
I  have  shewn  in  a  former  page  (60 1,)  how  it  belongs  to  the  action 
of  Stirring  up  the  Ground.      In  Vomis  and  Vomo  this  relation  is 
manifest,  as  I   before  observed;    but  in  the  E.r=ERama,(E^K^x, 
Vomitus,)   from   Ex-En.ao,  (E.%B%KU,    Evacuo,    expromo,)  which    is 
acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  Ex  and  ERA,  (E|,  E^>a,  Terra,) 
the  Ground,  we  directly    see  the   very    metaphor    which   I    have 
supposed.     We  see  too  in  ER^O,  (E^aw,)  the  ER  of  Efteugo -,    and 
hence  we  perceive,  how  the  forms  AR,  ARG,  RG,  pass  into  each 
other.     In  the    same    opening  of  Lye's  Gothic   and   Saxon   Dic- 
tionary, where  HRUT#«  is,  we  have  HRYS#«,  Movere,  Quatere,  and 
the   Gothic  HRUKJ^W,  Cantare,  Crocitare;    HRUTH,   ;Estus,  Com- 
motio;   HRUXLK,  Strepitus.   Let  us  mark  the  Croc  in  Crocitare,  which 
belongs  to  Scratch,  Grate,  &c.,  and  to  Great,  the  Ground.      In  the 
same  leaf  of  Lye's  Dictionary  we  have  HROC,  the  ARooK,  Cornix, 
Graculus,  the  Noisy  bird  ;   where  let  us  note  the  Grac  in  Graculus, 
belonging  to  the  Croc  in  Crocito.     In   the  same  column  we  have 
HRisTLaw,  (Sax.)  To  A  RUSTLE,  Crepere,  Strepere ;  HRisjan,  (Goth.) 
Quatere,  concutere  ;    HRISEL,  HRISL,  &c.  (Sax.)  Radius  textorius, 
which  means  the  Rattling  Shuttle;    Hmscian,  Vibrare,  Vacillare, 
Stridere;     HRIS,   Frondes;     where    we  have  at  once   the   idea   of 
Commotion   and    Noise;     HRISEHT,    Setotus,    which    means    the 
HIRSUTE  object;     HRisTenda,  Astridulus;    HRIST«W§-,   Difficultas 
Spirandi,   where    we    find  the    sense  of  Noise   in   Stirring   up   or 
Drawing  up  the  Breath;  and  HRiTtiian,  Febricitare,  which  relates 
to  the  Agitation  or  Irritated  state  of  the  frame  in  the  paroxysms 
of  a  Fever.      In  the  same  column  we  have  HRIOH,  Asper,  concita- 
tus,  which  Lye  justly  refers  to  HREOG,  Rough;    Hreoh,  ROUGH. 
This  will  again  shew  us,  how  the  forms  AR,  ARG,  RG,  pass  into 
each  other,  HR,  HReog,  or  AREOG,  ROUGH.     In  the  same  column 

with 
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with  Hreoh,  we  have  HREOH-/W//  ;  and  in  the  next  Hreow,  Raw,  and 
Hreowian,  To  Rue;  where  in  Rue  and  Raw  we  see  how  the  form 
R*  has  arisen.  In  the  same  leaf  we  have  Hreran,  To  Rear,  Agitare, 
Commovere,  which  is  nothing  but  the  Element  AR  doubled  to 
express  the  idea  more  strongly  HR=ER=a»;  and  in  ARE-AR  we  have 
still  another  form.  In  the  same  column  we  have  Hrere,  Rear, 
Rere,  Crudus,  Incoctus,  which  means  what  is  done  in  an  Agi- 
tated—  Confused — Rough — Rude  manner;  and  'Hrere — Mus;' 
Rere — Mouse,  Vespertilio,  the  Hurrying  or  Flitting  about  Bat,  as 
we  express  it,  and  HRETH,  Trux,  Asper,  Ssevus;  where  we  have 
the  form  ART,  which  brings  us  to  WRATH,  RAGE;  and  thus  we 
see,  how  by  the  most  simple  and  natural  process  words  have  been 
formed,  remote  in  form  and  meaning  to  each  other,  though  all 
ultimately  connected  under  the  same  fundamental  idea. 

I  have  already  produced  the  Scotch  HIRST,  HURST,  the  HARSH 
spot,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  'Locus  HiRsutus,'  the  Rough,  Rugged 
Spot;  as  likewise  the  adjacent  terms  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary, 
HIRST,  HIRSP,  HIRSILL,  HIRSLE.  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  HIRST 
by  'The  Hinge  of  a  Door,'  which  means  the  object  making  a  HARSH 
grating  noise.  In  the  second  sense  we  have  Mi/w-HiRST,  the 
place,  "on  which  the  cribs  or  crabs  (as  they  call  them)  ly,  within 
"which  the  mill-stone  HIRSTS  or  HIRSILLS,"  Rudd.  "This 
"learned  writer,"  says  Dr. Jamieson,  "properly  refers  to  A.  S. 
"  Hyrr,  Cardo.  This  he  derives  from  HYRsraw,  To  Rub  or  make 
"  a  noise.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  v.  signifies  To  rub. 
"  Its  only  senses  are  to  murmur,  and  to  fry  or  make  a  noise,  as 
"  things  do  when  fried.  To  A.  S.  Hyrr,  we  may  add  Hearre,  Isl. 
"  Hior,  Teut.  Harre,  Herre,  id."  The  Saxon  Hyrr  belongs  to 
the  form  AR,  and  to  the  Latin  Hirrio,  &c.  &c.  Let  us  mark 
Cardo,  and  remember  the  English  Card,  To  Card  wool,  which 
belongs,  for  the  same  reason,  to  Crates,  Grate,  Scratch,  &c.  &c. 
Mr.  Ruddiman  had  probably  authority  for  the  sense  of  HIRSTS, 

to 
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to  Rub,  or  Grate  upon  a  surface,  which,  according  to  my  hypo- 
thesis, is  probably  the  original  idea,.  Dr.  Jamieson  explains 
HIRSILL  or  HIRSLE,  in  its  second  sense,  by  "  To  Graze,  Rub  on  ;  " 
where  we  have  the  genuine  notion.  In  the  first  sense  he  explains 
it  by  "To  move,  or  slide  down,  or  forward,  with  a  Rustling  noise, 
"  as  of  things  rolled  on  ice,  or  on  Rough  Ground;"  where  let 
us  mark  the  term  Rustle,  and  remember  Rattle,  Ruttle,  in  which 
we  have  the  form  of  the  Element,  when  a  vowel  breathing  is 
acquired  between  the  two  Consonants  of  the  Radical,  and  lost 
before  the  first.  Ruddiman  justly  refers  the  word  to  HYRST^W, 
and  to  HRISTL-£«,  Crepere;  where,  in  the  latter,  we  see  how  the 
forms  ARS  and  RS  pass  into  each  other.  I  am  unwilling  to 
record  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  is  not  contented  with 
this  indisputable  derivation,  but  seems  rather  inclined  to  refer 
the  word  to  the  German  and  Belgic  Aersel-en,  Aarzel-en,  retro- 
gredi,  q.  culum  versus  ire,  from  Aers,  podex.  Our  Lexicographer 
is  moved  to  propose  this  conjecture,  because  a  person  is  said  to 
HIRSILL  down  a  hill,  "when  instead  of  attempting  to  walk  or  run 
"  down,  he,  to  prevent  giddiness,  moves  downward  sitting." 
Here  HIRSZ'//  means  To  Grate  or  Rub  Roughly  or  HARSH/y  against 
the  Ground,  in  his  motion  downward.  "  To  HIRS/>"  Dr.  J.  explains 
by  "  To  Jar,  to  be  in  a  state  of  discord  ; "  where  we  have  again 
the  HARSH — Rough  Noise;  and  this  word  he  refers  to  the  English 
Rasp  and  its  parallel  terms.  The  word  Rasp  is  only  another 
form  of  HIRSP,  as  in  similar  instances  above  produced  of  the  form 
ARS  and  RS  passing  into  each  other.  The  p  is  only  an  organical 
addition  to  the  S. 

Lye  explains  the  Saxon  HyRST<m  by  Murmurare  and  Frigere, 
where  we  alike  see  the  idea  of  Scratching  or  Fretting  upon  a  sur- 
face, so  as  to  produce  Noise;  and  by  a  metaphorical  application 
we  have  likewise  the  Corrugation  of  a  surface  from  such  an 
action.  The  succeeding  word  to  this  term  in  Lye's  Dictionary  is 

5  T  HYRST/Wg', 
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HYRST/«§-,  Frixio,  Frixura,  a  Frying  or  Parching,  where  we  have 
the  same  idea  of  a  Corrugated  or  Scratched  Surface  from  the  similar 
effects  of  a  Scorching  Heat.  I  have  adopted  the  word  Scorch  for 
the  purpose  of  observing,  that  this  term  is  derived  from  the 
Scratched  or  Corrugated  Surface.  I  have  used  the  word  Fretted 
on  this  occasion,  because  it  is  the  appropriate  term  to  express 
Scratching  up  a  Surface,  as  'To  Fret  channels  on  the  Cheeks' — 
'  To  Fret  a  grave ; '  as  used  by  Shakspeare,  and  because  it  belongs 
to  Frigere,  Frixio,  Frixura,  and  the  Latin  Frico,  in  which  latter 
word  the  idea  of  Scratching  over  a  Surface  is  fully  manifest. 
I  have  adopted  the  word  Corrugated,  as  here  we  have  the  RUGA, 
the  Furrowed  Ground,  under  the  form  RG.  In  the  same  column 
of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  where  these  words  occur,  we  have 
*'  HvRTU-ling,  q.  d.  EoRTH/mg-,  EARTH-//^,"  says  Lye,  "Colonus, 
"  agricola,  terricola,  arator;"  where  we  are  directly  brought  to 
the  spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  The  succeeding  word  is 
HvR.T:ling-beri,  which  he  explains  by  "  Agricolarum  burgus  sive 
"  vicus.  Hodie  Irtlingborough,  (vulgo  Artleborough,}  in  agro 
"  Northantoniensi."  Perhaps  the  town  in  Norfolk,  near  which 
I  am  writing  these  observations,  Attleborough,  is  derived  from 
a  similar  source. 

In  the  same  column  we  have  HYRT,  Hurt.  Laesus.  HvRian, 
"  Refocillare,  animare,  confortare;"  Hyrsian,  Concurrere  ;  Hyrst, 
Ornamentum.  In  HYRT,  Hurt,  and  HvRsian,  Concurrere,  we 
have  the  more  violent  action  belonging  to  our  Element,  of  objects 
Stirred  up,  together,  &c.,  or  Struck  together  or  against  each 
other,  &c.  HYRST,  the  ornament,  may  have  the  same  meaning 
as  Fretted  in  the  ornamental  work,  called  Fretted  work;  or  it  may 
belong  to  the  more  general  idea  of  Dressing  or  cultivating  the 
EARTH.  I  shall  shew,  that  Dress  belongs  to  Dirt;  and  we  know, 
that  Dress  equally  applies  to  Cultivating  the  Ground,  ("  And  the 
*'  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden 

"  to 
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"  to  Dress  it,  and  to  keep  it,")  and  to  the  ornament  of  Garments. 
We  know  too,  that  Colo  means  "  To  till  or  husband  Ground," 
and  "  To  deck,  trim  or  adorn."  The  Saxon  HYRT<Z;Z,  Refocillare, 
animare,  confortare,  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  or  Exciting, 
in  a  metaphorical  sense.  If  'To  HEARTS'  should  belong  to  this 
word,  we  shall  then  understand  the  origin  of  HEART.  The  HART, 
the  animal,  means  the  Stirrer  up — the  Pusher,  &c.  with  his  horns. 
I  have  conjectured,  that  the  Latin  /i=ORTor  belongs  to  the  same 
idea  of  Stirring  up  or  Exciting  to  action  ;  and  in  h-ORTus  we  are 
directly  brought  to  the  EARTH.  I  have  already  produced  the 
German  h=VRscnen,  Incitare,  (p.  792) ;  and  thus  we  see,  that 
these  terms  for  Exciting  to  action  should  be  considered  probably, 
as  more  directly  belonging  to  each  other. 

I  have  before  had  occasion  to  explain  the  term  HURTLE,  as  at 
once  expressing  the  ideas  of  Agitation  and  of  Noise,  (p.  632);  and 
it  is  again  necessary  to  produce  it  in  this  place.  In  the  passage 
of  Shakspeare,  "The  Noise  of  Battle  HURTLED  in  the  air," 
Mr.  Steevens  has  observed,  that  '  To  HURTLE  is  to  Clash,  or 
"  move  with  Violence  and  Noise."  I  have  shewn,  that  HURTLE 
belongs  to  HURDLE;  and  that  HURDLE  conveys  the  same  idea 
as  Crates,  which  R.  Ainsworth  explains  by  "  A  bundle  of  rods, 
"  wattled  together. — A  Dray  or  Harrow  to  break  clods. — A  Grate 
"of wood  or  brass,"  We  here  see,  how  HURTLE  and  HURDLE 
connect  themselves  with  the  HERSE  or  Harrow ;  and  we  moreover 
understand,  that  HURDLE  and  HURTLE  belong  to  each  other,  just  as 
the  explanatory  word  Grate,  the  substantive,  is  connected  with 
'To  Grated  the  verb,  which  directly  expresses  the  idea  of  the 
Rough  Noise,  as  attached  to  the  action  of  Scratching  upon  a 
surface.  The  terms  Grate,  Crates,  Crash,  Crush,  Scratch  must  be 
referred  to  each  other,  and  to  the  action  of  Stirring  up  the  Grit  or 
Dirt  of  the  Great  or  Ground.  Let  us  mark  the  term  WATTLE, 
which  is  annexed  to  the  same  spot,  nearly  under  the  same  idea, 

whatever 
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whatever  be  the  Element,  to  which  we  should  think  fit  to  refer  it. 

The  term    HURDLE   might  remind  us  of  HUSTLE  and  HUDDLE, 

before  produced;    and   I   have  observed,  that  HUDDLE,  denoting 

Agitation  and  Noise,  is  justly  applied  by  Milton  in  his  expression, 

"  The    HUDDLING  Brook."     In   Scotch,  HussiLLmg-  signifies,   as 

Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it,   "A  Rattling  or  clashing  Noise;"    and 

the    next    word    to    this,    in    our    Author's    Dictionary,    is    "To 

"  HUSTLE.    To  emit  such  a  sound  as  an  infant  does,  when  highly 

"  pleased,  or  a  cat,  when  said  to  pur."     Dr.  Jamieson  seems  not 

to  understand,  that  they  belong  to  each  other;    but  he  refers  the 

former  to  the  Saxon  HRISTLMW^-,  Strepitus;    the  Gothic   Hrista, 

Rista,   Quatere,  and  the  English  Rustle;    and   the   latter  to  the 

Islandic  Huisla,  "  In  aurem  susurrare."     In  Saxon  and  in  Gothic, 

as    I    have   before  observed,   HUSEL  and  HUNSA — HUNSLE  mean 

"  Eucharistia,  panis  sacer,  seu  Eucharisticus  ; " — "  Victima,  Sacri- 

"  ficium,"  to  which  belong  our  old  words  HOUSEL'D,  t7»=HousELD, 

relating  to  the  receiving  of  the  Sacrament.     If  these  words  belong 

to  the  Latin  HosT/a,  under  the  idea  of  the  Sacrificed  or  Destroyed 

Victim,  they  must  be  referred  to  the  terms  of  Violence,  which  are 

attached  to  our  Element.     Yet  HusEL-Gang  means  "Eucharistiae 

"  aditio,  seu  participatio,"  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  that 

these  terms  belong  to  HUSTLE,  under  the  idea  of  the  Crowd  going 

to  perform  Religious  ceremonies,  or  Mass,  as  it  is  called ;    where, 

in  Mass,  we  have  unequivocally  the  idea  of  the  Mass — Heap  or 

Crowd  of  people.     While  I  am  examining  these  words  in  Lye's 

Dictionary,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Husel-Box,  which  he  explains  by 

"Eucharistica  patina;"  from  whence  the  Commentators  will  be 

confirmed  in  their  idea,  that  the  PAX  or  Fix,  which  Bardolph  stole, 

was  the  Pixis  or  Box,  "  in  which  the  Consecrated  Host  was  used 

"  to  be  kept,"  as  Theobald  observes. 


Terms 
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Terms   denoting  Noise, 
the  form  AS. 


under 


Hiss,  Hiscean,  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.) 
Hisco.  (Lat.)   Relating  to  the 

Cracked,  Hacked  surface,  and 

to  Noise. 
Hispidus.  (Lat.)  The  Hacked— 

Fretted  or  Rough  surface. 
Hvsmiden.  (Pers,)  To  Hiss,  &c.  - 
wh-lsK,  wh-lsp.  (English,)  To 

sweep  over  a  surface. 
wh-lzz,    wh=lsTy    wh-EESE, 

wh-lSPER,  wA-ISTLE.  (Eng.) 

HUSH  —  HIST.  (Eng.  &c.) 


-up—  YEX,  Yux,  &c. 

HAWK.  (Eng.  &c.)  The  Noise 
made  by  the  action  of  Stir- 
ring up  or  Drawing  up  the 
breath  —  phlegm. 

HUSTEN.  (Germ.)  A  Cough. 


HUSKY — HEISCH,  &c.  (English, 

German.) 
HUSTLE.  (Scotch,)   A   Rattling 

or  clashing  noise. 
HUSTLE — HUDDLE.  (Eng.)   An 

action     of   commotion     and 

Noise. 
HUZZA — JUCK,  JvcKzen.  (Eng. 

Germ.)  A  Noise. 
JucKzen.  (Germ.)  To  Itch,  To 

Scratch  or  Fret  upon  a  sur- 
face, 
luzo,  IACHO,  ECHEO.  (Gr.)  To 

Make  a  Noise. 

lACHaw.  (Celt.)  To  Yell,  &c. 
HOSTE —  HEIT,    &c.    (German, 

Eng.)  The  cry  of  Excitement, 

used     by     carters    to    their 

horses. 
HOOT,  ADO,  AEIDO,  UDO.  (Eng. 

and  Gr.)  To  make  a  Noise. 
<  HUE,  and  Cry.' 
HEUS.  (Lat.)  Ho!  &c. 


AMONG  other  terms,  which  are  produced  in  the  opening  of  Lye's 
Dictionary,  where  Hyrtan,  Refocillare,  appears,  I  find  "H-ysian, 
"  To  Hiss,  Irridere,  subsannare;"  where  we  perceive  the  Saxon 
and  English  terms,  denoting  Noise,  belonging  to  the  form  of  the 

Element 
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Element  AS,  &c.  without  the  r.  I  shall  now  examine  more  parti- 
cularly the  words,  which  appear  under  this  form.  An  adjacent 
term  to  this  is  Hvspan  or  Hispan,  Irridere.  I  find  likewise 
HvRwian,  Exprobrare,  injuria  afficere,  vexare;  on  which  Lye 
observes,  "Hinc  vet.  Ang.  To  Harrow;"  and  the  preceding  term 
is  Hyrwe,  Torriculum,  facula;  but  Lye  observes  on  this  word, 
"  At  dubitat  Somnerus  annon  idem  sit  cum  Hyspe,"  Fornaculum. 
"  Qua^rendum  interea  utrum  non  sit,  Occa,  Ang.  An  Harrow." 
The  sense  of  the  Furnace  or  the  Torch,  if  the  word  has  this 
meaning,  is  taken  from  the  idea  of  Fire,  as  in  a  state  of  Excitement. 
The  Latin  URO  has  the  double  sense  of  "To  Burn,"  and  "To 
"  grieve,  tease,  vex." 

The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  Hiss,  as 
Hiscean,  Ahiscean,  Hischen,  (Belg.)  &c.  &c.  Adjacent  to  Hiss 
is  HIT,  where  we  see  at  once  the  action  and  the  noise.  Lye  ex- 
plains the  Saxon  Ahiscean  by  Irridere,  and  Hiscan  by  "  Reprobare, 
"  exprobrare."  We  have  already  seen  the  term  HOSCE,  Subsanna- 
tio,  recorded  by  Skinner,  and  its  parallels  HUSCE,  "  Contumelia, 
"  contemptus,  opprobrium,  convicium,"  and  the  English  HOAX, 
To  jeer ;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  they  are  derived  from  the  same 
metaphor  of  Scratching — or  Vellicating  a  suface,  as  in  the  Latin 
Perstringere.  In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary 
with  Husce,  we  have  HuJEsrrian,  Murmurare,  and  HRYWs/aw, 
Deflere;  where  we  again  see  terms  belonging  to  our  Element, 
denoting  Noise,  HRYSC,  Irruptio,  invasio  repentina,  impetus  ; 
HYRSWM,  i.  q.  HRYsarc,  "  Movere,  quatere."  The  term  between 
these  latter  words  is  HRYSEL,  "  Arvina,  adeps,  lardum,"  &c. 
The  idea  of  the  Greasy  substances  is  derived  from  the  Muddy, 
Greasy  Dirt  of  the  Ground,  to  which  the  idea  of  Agitation  is 
equally  attached.  The  explanatory  word  Greasy  or  Grease  con- 
nects itself  with  Grate,  Grit,  &c.  by  conceiving  the  same  object 
under  different  points  of  view.  In  the  Latin  Hisco  we  have 

at 
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at  once  the  Fretted  —  HACKED  surface,  and  the  Noise.  R.  Ains- 
worth  explains  Hisco,  "  To  Gape,  to  open  the  Mouth,  to  speak.  — 
"  To  Mutter;  —  To  Chark,  chap  or  open."  Let  us  mark,  that  Chark 
belongs  to  Scratch,  Sec.  In  the  Terrteque  Dehiscunt,  we  are  brought 
to  the  primitive  spot.  The  succeeding  word  in  our  Latin  Voca- 
bularies to  Hisco  is  Hispidus,  "Rough,  bristly,  shaggy,  prickly;" 
and  hence  we  shall  learn,  that  this  sense  of  Roughness  is  attached 
to  the  Rough  —  Broken  —  Fretted  —  Corrugated  surface,  according 
to  my  Hypothesis. 

In  Persian  we  have  ^cXoCi^  Hushtiden.  "  To  Whistle,  Hiss, 
"  or  make  any  noise  with  the  lips.  —  To  preserve,  keep  any  thing." 
We  shall  see  whence  this  latter  sense   is  derived,  by  considering 
an    adjacent   term    in    Mr.  Richardson's    Dictionary,  the   Persian 
HISH  or  HUSH  ^jiJb,  which  means  "  Understanding,  —  Care,  atten- 
"  tion,  study  ;  "    and  which  brings  us  to  the  sense  of  the  Saxon 
HIGE,  and  ^J^>  HISHTEN,  "To  roll  round  or  involve;"   where 
we  directly  come  to  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  or  about.     There  are 
various  terms  in  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary 
which    are   manifestly   connected  with  the  idea  of  Excited  —  Dis- 
turbed —  Violent  action.     The  three  preceding  terms  to  the  Persian 
HISH  are  the  Arabic  HES=!S  ^j^^J^  "  Broken  into  large  pieces.  — 
"A   Whisper,     Muttering."  —  HES=HESIT    jj^^Ji    "Muttering, 
"  whispering;  the  rattling  of  a  necklace  or  other  jewels,  of  armour, 
"  &c.,    the    Noise  of  a   man,  &c.  moving   himself  in   the  night, 
"  especially  when  lying  among  leaves.  —  The  winding  of  a  stream, 
"  or  of  any   water.  —  HES=HAS  (j^L^*^  "A  Butcher,"  where  we 
have  the  sense  of  HACK=HACK  —  «  Expeditious,"  &c.  —  The  suc- 
ceeding term   to  HISH  is  the  Arabic  ^jiJb  HESHSH,  "Driving  the 
"  leaves  off  trees  with  a  stick,  &c.  —  Light,  nimble,  chearful,  brisk." 


In  the  preceding  column  we  have  the  Arabic   i&Jb  Huz=Huz.— 
"Rapid,    (River.)  —  Swift,    active,    brisk."  —  p:3>i$b  HEZ=HJEZ#, 


"  Moving.  —  Sedition,  tumult,  intestine  war,"-  -?£  HEZ-!Z  "Mak- 


« 


ing 
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"  ing  camels  brisk  and  travel  fast  (by  singing  to  them) — Sound. — 
"  The  whispering  or  murmur  of  the  winds,  especially  through 
"  trees. — The  rolling  sound  of  thunder."  In  Welsh,  HWTTIO 
means  "To  Hiss  out,  to  explode;"  and  the,  preceding  term  to 
this,  in  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary,  is  HWT.  "  Away,  come  out 
"  there,  get  thee  gone;  fie,  fie!"  In  the  same  column  we  have 
"  Hwswi.  A  House-wife,  a  thrifty  woman;  Hwsmon.  A  Husband- 
"  man,  also  a  good  Husband,  or  thrifty  man." — "  HWSTR.  Morose, 
"  forward,  that  will  not  be  intreated,  inexorable."  We  should 
imagine,  that  the  Hwsmon  was  the  House-Man,  and  Hwswi  the 
woman  belonging  to  the  House.  Yet  perhaps  these  words  are 
attached  to  HWSTR,  Morose,  which  is  not  directly  connected  with 
the  House,  but  belongs  to  the  terms  of  Excitement,  under  the  idea 
conveyed  by  HARSH.  Thus,  then,  the  terms  HWSWR  and  the 
Hwsmo/z,  may  mean  the  Sharp — Severe  people  in  the  management 
of  their  affairs.  In  the  same  column  we  have  "  HWRDD,  An 
ct  assault,  onset  or  attack,"  &c.,  which  I  have  before  produced. 
In  the  preceding  column  I  find  "  HWDE.  (an  interj.)  Here,  take  it; 
'  also,  Come  on  then,  go  to. — HWDWG.  A  Bugbear;''  where  we 
have  terms  of  Excitement, — HWCK.  A  Sow — or  HOG,  &c.,  which 
I  have  shewn  to  mean  the  HOUGH^T  or  Router  up,  and  Hus-ring, 
"  To  Whisper,  to  speak  softly,  to  mutter;"  which  brings  us  to 
the  words  now  under  discussion. 

Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Wmsper,  and  remember 
other  terms  for  Noise,  under  kindred  forms,  WHIZZ,  WHIST, 
WHISTLE,  WHEESE,  &c.  &c.  The  Etymologists  refer  Wnisp^r  to 
the  Saxon  Hwisprian,  the  Belgic  and  German  Wisperen,  &c. — 
WHIZZ  to  Hiss,  WHIST  to  Zitto,  (Ital.)  Hwister,  (Dan.)  Susurro; — 
WHISTLE  to  the  Saxon  Wistlan,  &c.,  the  German  f^ispelen,&.c.t  and 
WHEESE  to  Hweosan,  (Sax.)  Difficulter  respirare; — Expumare, — 
Hwesa,  (Swed.)  Sibilare ;  Hwith,  Hwitha,(Sax.)  Aura;  all  which 
words  are  supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  sound  "a  sono  ficta." 

From 
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From  WHISTLE  we  are  brought  to  FISTULA,  where  we  see  how 
these  forms  connect  themselves  with  each  other.  Dr.  Jamieson  in 
his  Scotch  Dictionary  explains  WHISH,WHUSH,  by  "A  Rushing  or 
"WHIZZING  sound;"  and 'To  WHISH' by  "To  HUSH."  We  cannot 
but  perceive,  how  these  terms  belong  to  HIST,  HUSH,  &c. ;  and 
we  see,  that  they  are  all  connected  with  the  idea  of  Excitement, 
whether  we  suppose  HUSH,  &c.  to  be  the  gentle  Noise,  by  which 
Attention  is  demanded,  or  whether  we  suppose,  that  some  of  the 
terms  for  Attention  signified  '  Be  Roused  or  Excited  to  Attention,' 
as  I  before  suggested.  The  game  of  WHIST  is  the  game  in  which 
Silence  or  Attention  should  be  observed.  The  succeeding  word 
to  WHISHT,  "Hush,  be  silent,"  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is 
WHISTLE,  "  Change  of  money ;"  where  our  Author  refers  us  to 
the  Scotch  Quhissel,  under  which  he  properly  produces,  as  parallel, 
the  Belgic  Wisseln,  and  the  German  Wechseln.  My  German  Lexi- 
cographer explains  Wechsel  by  "  Vicissitude,  Alteration,"  &c. ; 
where  we  see,  how  it  belongs  to  Vices,  of  which  relation  Junius, 
among  others,  has  been  aware,  who  produces  WISSIL,  "  Scotis 
"  Mutare,  emere,"  the  same  term  as  the  WHISTLE  in  Dr.  Jamieson. 
We  now  see,  how  the  word  WHISTLE,  denoting  at  once  Noise 
and  Change,  brings  us  to  the  common  idea  of  Agitation — Com- 
motion, &c.  The  same  fundamental  sense  still  continues  to 
operate,  and  to  produce  without  error  these  varieties  of  mean- 
ing. The  terms  for  Agitation  —  Noise,  &c.,  under  the  Element 
FSL,  must  be  considered  in  another  work.  We  have  seen  however, 
under  the  form  ADL,  ASL,  &c.,  the  terms  HUDDLE,  HUSTLE,  (Eng.) 
the  Scotch  HussiLing,  A  Rattling  Noise ;  HUSTLE,  the  Noise  of 
pleased  Children,  &c. 

In  the  same  page  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  where  HUSTLE 
is,  we  have  HUSTO,  HUSTA,  or  HOSTA,  "  used  as  an  expression  of 
"  suprise,  and  perhaps  of  some  degree  of  hesitation : — HECK  ! 
"  HUSTO,  quo  'Habbie^  says  Dr.  Jamieson  ;  where,  in  HECK,  we 
have  a  similar  term,  HUZZH,  "  To  lull  a  child,  S.  pron.  with  so 
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"  strong  a  sibillation,  that  it  cannot  properly  be  expressed  in 
"  writing."—"  HuTHm'n,  A  slight  shower,or  wetting  mist,"  which 
is  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Noise.  The  next  word  isHuxHmn, 
"  A  Beast  between  the  state  of  a  cow  and  a  calf,  a  young  heifer;" 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  to  HUDDERW,  "  Slovenly. 
"  It  is  generally  applied  to  a  woman,  who  is  lusty  and  flabby  in 
"  her  person,  or  wears  her  cloaths  loosely  and  aukwardly."  The 
idea  of  Agitation  and  Confusion  brings  us  at  once  to  the  'Disorderly 
'  appearance — The  Rough — Coarse  figure.'  In  the  same  page  of 
Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  where  Hutherin  is,  .we  have  HUT, 
"a  Fat,  over-grown  person;"  HUT,  the  Cottage;  HUT,  a 
Basket;  HUTTIT,  Hated,  &c.;  HUTTIS  ///,  Some  kind  of  Disease; 
HUTTOCK,  a  Cowl;  in  all  which,  HUT  has  the  same  radical 
meaning,  and  is  derived  originally  from  the  same  action.  The  HUT, 
the  Cottage,  has  been  already  explained  ;  and  in  the  sense  of  the 
Basket  we  have  the  secondary  idea  of  the  Enclosure.  HUTTOCK  is 
the  Enclosure  of  the  dress,  as  in  HOOD.  I  have  shewn,  that 
HATED  or  HUTTIT  belongs  to  the  .metaphor  of  one  person  being 
Stirred  up  or  about,  if  I  may  so  say,  Routed  or  persecuted  by 
another.  We  shall  not  wonder,  that  HuTT/5  ///,  "some  kind  of 
"  Disease,"  is  found  among  terms  denoting  Agitation,  or  a  Con- 
fused— Disorderly  state  of  things,  when  we  recollect,  that  an 
appropriate  word  for  Disease  is  the  very  term  Disorder.  I  find 
moreover,  in  the  same  page  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  Hushion, 
Bushel,  Hush,  and  '  To  Hush.'  The  term  Hushion  has  been  ex- 
plained by  a  Cushion;  but  our  Author  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
as  Hoeshins,  "Stockings  without  feet;"  which  I  shew  in  another 
place  to  be  the  same  as  HOSE,  originally  denoting  the  covering  for 
the  HOCK,  the  part  adjacent  to  that,  which  HOUGHS  up  the  Ground. 
"  HUSH<?/,  An  Auld  Hushel"  means  any  vessel  or  machine  that 
"  is  worn  out ;  "  and  HUSH  means  "  The  Lump,  a  fish."  That  these 
words  are  somehow  connected  with  the  idea  of  Agitation — or 
a  Disorderly  state  of  things,  as  referring  perhaps  to  the  condition 

and 
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and  appearance  of  a  worn-out  or  misshapen  object,  will  be  manifest 
from  the  term  HUSH,  used  as  a  verb,  which  actually  denotes 
Agitation — Commotion,  &c.  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  '  To  HUSH  '  by 
"  To  rush,  To  HUSH  in,  To  rush  in,  to  make  one's  way  with  force 
"  and  HASTE."  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  HASTE,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  HUSH  ;  and  let  us  note  moreover  another 
explanatory  word  Rush,  which  is  attached  to  the  form  RS,  and 
which  I  shall  shew  to  belong  to  Rout,  &c.  I  have  often  found  it 
expedient  to  interrupt  the  regular  course  of  my  Enquiry  by  the 
explanation  of  certain  terms,  not  expressing  the  train  of  ideas 
immediately  before  me,  when  such  terms  appeared  to  connect 
themselves  more  particularly  in  form  with  those  words,  which  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  produce  in  the  illustration  of  the 
subject  directly  under  discussion.  The  Reader  will  hence  more 
fully  understand,  how  the  same  fundamental  idea  may  furnish  the 
various  significations  of  words,  which  on  the  first  view  appear  to 
have  no  relation  in  sense  to  each  other.  t 

I  have  supposed,  that  these  terms  for  Noise,  as  WHIZZ,  &c., 
are  connected  with  the  action  of  Stirring  up — Scratching  up  or  over 
a  surface;  and  we  accordingly  find,  under  a  similar  form,  the 
word  WHISK,  Scopula,  'To  WHISK  over — about,'  &cc. ;  where  we 
actually  see  a  term  which  relates  to  the  action  of  Sweeping  over 
a  Surface.  The  word  WHISP,  which  Junius  explains  in  one  sense 
by  "  Straminis  manipulus  leviter  contortus  ad  aliquid  abstergen- 
"  dum,"  comprehends  two  notions  belonging  to  the  same  train 
of  ideas,  as  it  denotes  the  substance,  which  is  Contortum — what 
is  WISKED  round  or  about,  Wound  round  or  about  in  its  form, 
and  likewise  what  is  used  'Ad  Abstergendum,'  or  to  WHISK 
over  a  Surface.  This  union  of  kindred  ideas  in  a  word  is  per- 
petual. The  terms  denoting  Twisting — Rolling  or  Winding  about, 
are  commonly  derived  from  the  notion  of  Stirring  or  Turning  up — 
about,  &c.  any  surface,  as  in  Torqueo,  Volvo,  £c.  &c.  We  shall 

now 
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now  understand,  that  the  exhalation  from  damp  Ground,  which  is 
called  a  "  Will  of  the  WISP,"  means  the  object  which  WHISKS  or 
WHISPS  nimbly  about,  here  and  there.  Lye  has  placed  WISK, 
Scopula,  in  a  separate  article  to  that,  in  which  Junius  produces 
the  phrase  'WisK  away,'  which,  as  he  says,  means  in  Scotch, 
"  Repente  sc  alio  proripere  atque  ex  oculis  hominum  amoliri;" 
though  we  now  see,  that  these  two  senses  represent  the  substan- 
tive and  the  verb  belonging  to  the  same  idea.  Dr.  Jamieson 
however  justly  explains  WISK  by  "  To  Hurry  away,  as  if  one 
"  quickly  swept  off  any  thing  with  a  besom."  The  succeeding 
term  to  WISK,  in  Lye's  Junius,  is  WYSNAND  Wyndis,  which,  as 
Junius  tells  us,  is  a  Scotch  phrase,  corresponding  with  Chau- 
cer's expression,  "  WHISKING  blastes."  Lye  however  imagines,  that 
Junius  is  wrong  in  his  idea  about  WYSNAND,  and  supposes,  that 
it  signifies  "Aridus,  Marcescens,"  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Weosnian, 
Marcescere;  to  which  belong  the  Swedish  Wisna,  the  Islandic 
Visna,  &c. ;  and,  as  he  might  have  added,  the  English  Wizen. 
These  ideas  cannot  be  separated.  The  term  of  Excitement,  which 
expresses  the  action  of  Stirring  up  a  Surface,  so  as  to  make  it  in 
a  Rough,  Corrugated,  or  Wrinkled  state,  as  we  express  it,  brings 
us  directly  to  the  Wrinkled  or  WITHERED  form.  Thus  we  per- 
ceive, how  WITHER  is  attached  to  the  term  of  Commotion, 
WEATHER,  though  not  for  the  reason  which  the  Etymologists 
give  us,  "  ut  ilia  proprie  dicantur  To  Wither,  quae  post  exactam 
11  florescendi  tempestatem  paullatim  flaccescunt  atque  elan- 
"  guescunt." 

The  term  WHEASE,  which  I  have  just  produced,  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  Noise,  which  accompanies  the  action  of  Stirring  up,  or, 
as  we  express  it,  of  Draiving  up  the  breath.  The  WuEAsand,  the 
Throat,  is  that  which  makes  a  WHEAS/W^-  Noise.  In  the  term 
HICK=W/>  we  have  likewise  the  Noise,  with  the  idea  annexed  of 
somewhat  Stirred  up— or  of  a  Twitching— Catching — HACKing 

motion, 
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motion,  upward.  This  is  precisely  the  sense,  which  1  have  sup- 
posed to  be  originally  affixed  to  these  words.  The  preceding 
term  to  this  in  Junius  is  HICHELL,  Hamus,  Pecten ;  which  means 
'The  Carder — the  Teaser — Twitcher,  or  Scratcher  of  Flax.'  The 
Lexicographers  refer  HICK-W/>,  HICK,  HICKET,  as  Junius  has  it,  to 
the  English  YEX,  the  Saxon  ge-Ocsung,  the  French  Hoquet,  the 
Islandic  Hixte,  the  Danish  Hicke,  the  Belgic  Hick,  Hickse,  Huckup, 
the  Barbarous  Latin  Hoqueta,  the  Welsh  Ig,  Singultus ;  and 
they  produce,  moreover,  the  Saxon  Geoxa,  and  the  German  Gaxen, 
Given.  Skinner  observes  on  these  terms,  "Omnia  a  sono  ficta;" 
and  Junius  produces  the  French  HOCHER,  Quatere  ;  where  we  see 
the  idea  of  Agitation  belonging  to  this  race  of  words. 

In  Skinner,  the  succeeding  word  to  HICKOCK,  HICKET,  as  he 
expresses  it,    is  HicK-ze;d//,  or  HicK-zvay,   "Vireo,   Lynx,   Picus, 
"  Picumnus,  Picus  avis;''  which  he  derives  from  Hiccan,  "Moliri, 
"  Niti,   Perscrutari,  quia  sc.  rostro,  magna  vi   impacto  arbores  et 
'  parietes    pertundit."     Here    HicK=wall    means    the    HACKER — 
Fretter  or  Pricker  upon  a  Surface.     Junius  and  Skinner  have  other 
articles  under  YEX  and  Yirx,  bearing  the  same  meaning  as*  HICK 
in  HicK.-Up.     Hiccius    Doctius   is  a  quaint   mode   of  expressing 
in  a  Latin  form  a  Drunken   man,   as  if  to  conceal    the   accident 
which  had  befallen  him.     The  term  Hiccius  denotes  the  person, 
who  has   the  HICK-«/>;   and  Doctius  or  Doccius  has  no  meaning, 
but  is  used  as  having  a  similar  sound  with  HICCIUS,  and  a  Latin 
termination.     The   Doctius    however,    though   intended    to   have 
this    coincidence    in    sound    with    Hiccius,     may    still    allude    to 
Doctus,  under  the  idea  of  the  Wisdom  or  Learning,  which  persons 
in  this  situation  often  assume.    The  English  term  HAWK,  Screare, 
is  another  form  of  these  words,  denoting  Sound,  with  the  idea  of 
Stirring  or  Raising  up  the   phlegm,  as  we  express   it.     The  Ety- 
mologists refer  us  to  the  German  Hauchen,  Inhalare,  Anhelitum 
Efflare;    the  Danish   HARCK^,  Screo ;   and   the    Welsh    Hochio. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Richards  explains  HOCH  by  "  A  HAWKING  or  Humming." 
Hawk,  the  Bird,  is  contracted  from  Havock,  and  belongs  to  the 
Element  AV.  The  HAWKER  or  Pedlar  might  mean  the  person 
who  HAWKS  or  Cries  things  about;  but  I  have  given  other  con- 
jectures on  this  word  in  another  place. 

In  German,  IUCH,  IUCHHE,  HEISA,  correspond  with  our  word 
HUZZA  ;  and  Jucxzen,  the  verb,  means  "  To  HUZZA,  cry  HUZZA." 
The  succeeding  term  to  IUCH  is  lucii-Art,  "  An  acre  of  Plough- 
"  Land  ; "  where  we  are  brought  to  the  spot  supposed  in  my 
hypothesis.  The  next  word  is  lucnten,  "  A  Juff,  a  Russia-Hide;" 
where  we  have  either  the  idea  of  the  Surface — Top —  or  Covering, 
or  the  Rough  Surface.  I  have  shewn,  that  Hide  means  the  Sur- 
face— Top  or  Covering,  belonging  to  Hide,  the  portion  of  Land, 
the  Surface  of  Land. — We  are  not  only  brought  to  the  spot, 
from  which  I  have  supposed  IUCH  to  be  derived  in  the  adjacent 
IvcH-Art;  but  we  have  another  adjacent  term,  which  indisputably 
connects  the  idea  of  the  Noise  expressed  by  IvcKzen  with  that  of 
Scratching  or  Fretting  upon  a  Surface.  JUCK<?«  signifies  "  To  ITCH 
"  or  Fret."  I  have  shewn,  that  ITCH  is  only  another  form  of  the 
German  word.  YUCK,  in  Lincolnshire,  as  Skinner  observes,  has 
the  same  meaning.  Again,  in  German,  lAUCHzen  means  "  To 
"  shout,  rejoice,  exult,  triumph,  cry  HUZZA  with  clapping  your 
"  hands,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it.  The  preceding  word 
to  this  brings  us  likewise  to  the  idea  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
The  preceding  term  is  IAT^W,  which  means  "  To  weed — \AT-Haue, 
"  the  Grubbing- Ax  ;"  where,  we  see,  the  word  means  To  'Scratch 
'  or  Grub  up.'  In  English,  'To  Yox  the  Dogs,'  relates  to  a  cry  of 
Encouragement,  where  we  have  at  once  the  idea  of  Noise,  and 
that  of  Excitement. 

In  Greek,  luzo,  (lu£«,  acutum  clamo,  strideo,  cano,)  means 
a  Shrill  cry.  The  adjacent  word  IUGKS,  (luy£,  Motacilla,  avicula 
veneficis  in  usu,  Illecebrse  amoris;  Illecebrse  qusevis,)  the  Wag- 
tail, 
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tail,  belongs  to  this  race  of  words,  as  denoting  Agitation,  both  as 
it  relates  to  the  Tail-wagging  bird,  and  to  the  Excitement  of 
passion.  In  Greek  too,  IACHO  and  ECH*O,  (la%&>,  Vociferor,  clamo, 
H^ew,  Sono,  resono,)  denote  Noise;  and  to  the  latter  word,  we 
know,  ECHO  belongs,  (H^w,  Echo,  Sonus  reciprocus,  vox  reper- 
cussa,)  to  which  terms  of  Noise  we  must  add  ADO,  AEIDO,  UDO, 
(A<L,  AeiXu,  Cano,  carmine  celebro,  Td«,  celebro,  cano,  dico.) 
l&cchus,  the  Mystic  title  of  Bacchus,  belongs  to  IACHO,  (I«^w,)  as 
some  understand ;  though  various  other  conjectures  have  been 
formed  respecting  the  origin  of  this  term.  These  words  are 
derived  from  the  Celtic  IACK,  A  Yell,  scream;  lACnam,  "To 
"  Yell,  scream,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  them.  The  succeeding 
word  to  IACH,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  is  \ACH=dar,  "  The 
"  Bottom,  foundation,  lower  part,  nether;"  where  we  are  brought 
to  the  Ground,  the  Spot,  from  which,  as  I  suppose,  these  terms 
were  originally  derived.  In  the  same  column  we  have  "  IAGH, 
"  An  Island,"  which  means,  as  I  conceive,  Land.  In  the  pre- 
ceding column  we  have  /.  Low. — An  Island  j  where  the  radical 
form  C,  G,  &c.  is  lost. 

In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  IACHO, 
(la^w,)  is,  I  find  IATT=ATAI,  (larrara*,  Interjectio  lamentantis, 
Heu  !)  and  again,  IATT=ATAI=AX,  (l«TTar«/a|,  Interjectio,  Heu  ! 
Eheu  !  ab  eod.);  and  we  might  now  conjecture,  that  these  terms, 
with  the  various  Interjections  belonging  to  our  Element,  Ar=Ar, 
(Lat.)  HEUS!  HEIGH-HO/  AACHEE,  (Fr.)  ACH,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c., 
are  attached  to  the  race  of  words  denoting  Noise.  I  have  intro- 
duced on  former  occasions  these  Interjections  with  terms  signi- 
fying This — That !  and  with  those,  which  express  actions  of 
Excitement: — We  shall  now  understand,  from  the  tenour  and 
spirit  of  these  discussions,  how  the  race  of  words,  called  Intef- 
jections,  may  alike  attach  themselves  to  terms  conveying  these 
ideas.  The  consideration  however  of  such  words  would  soon 

involve 
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involve  us  in  the  mists  of  Theory ;  and  we  must  be  contented  to 
mark  those,  in  which  the  Consonant  form  exists,  and  which  se-.m 
unequivocally  to  belong  to  other  terms,  performing  regular  and 
efficient  parts  in  Language.  When  the  Consonant  has  disap- 
peared, it  is  in  vain  to  enquire  about  the  origin  of  such  terms. 
In  many  cases  the  ordinary  opinion  is  just,  that  the  Interjections 
are  mere  vowel  sounds,  which  are  not  to  be  referred  to  any  terms 
within  the  pale  of  Language.  The  Etymologists  have  supposed, 
that  Ho!  in  Gee=Ho!  belongs  to  the  German  HOTTE,  "A  Cart- 
"  man's  crying,  to  make  his  horses  turn  to  the  right;'1  which 
appears  in  the  Consonant  form,  and  which,  I  think,  we  cannot 
help  referring  to  the  terms  expressing  Noise  and  Excited  actions. 
Le  Duchat  says,  that  the  French  AACHEE,  "Detresse,"  is  a  substan- 
tive formed  from  the  interjection  Ah !  and  he  produces  the  follow- 
ing quotation  as  authority  for  its  use.  "Or  jugez  quelle  AACHEE 
c<  il  a  d'ouyr  telles  novelles."  In  HOTTE  we  have  the  idea  of 
Noise  and  Excitement.  The  verb  HOTTEN  means  To  Advance 
or  be  Urged  forward,  "Es  will  nicht  recht  HOTTEN,  It  will  not 
"  go  or  advance  rightly."  HEIT  is  a  term  used  by  Chaucer,  with 
the  same  meaning,  as  I  have  before  observed.  "  HEIT,"  says 
"  Junius,  "Chaucero  est  particula  vel  interjectio, qua  utunturequos 
"  in  carro  jugatos  minaciter  propellentes." 

"  Depe  was  the  way,  for  which  the  cart  still  stode ; 

"  Tliis  carter  smote  and  cryde  as  he  were  wode, 

"  HEIT  Scot,  HEIT  Brok,  what  spare  you  for  the  nones? 

"  The  fend  you  fetch,  qth  he,  body  and  bones." 

I  have  before  produced  HEST,  be-HEST,  a  Command,  which  the 
Etymologists  have  justly  referred  to  the  German  Heissen,"To  bid, 
"  tell,  command — To  Call  a  body  or  thing," — the  Belgic  Heiten, 
the  Saxon  Haten,  Vocare.  I  have  shewn,  that  these  words 
have  been  derived  from  the  idea  of  Exciting  persons  to  action;  and 

X 

I  may  add,  that  in  this  case  the  notion  of  Excitement  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  office  of  the  Voice  in  Calling.  We  have  seen, 

that 
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that  HEISSEN  occurs  among  the  terms  relating  to  Excitement, 
HEISS,  HOT,  and  HEISCH<?«,  To  ASK;  and  to  Noise,  HEiscf  or 
HEISER,  HOARSE,  as  I  have  before  observed. 

I  have  shewn  too,  that  ^Jt>  HIJ  is  a  term  used  "  in  crying  to 
"  Camels ; "  and  that  the  same  word  signifies  "  Raising  (dust,) 
"  provoking  (to  Anger).  Making  an  attack. — A  Battle,  a  com- 
"  bat. — Perturbation,  fury,  agitation,  intoxication."  A  word  under 
the  same  form  meaps  in  Persian,  "Tearing  up,  Instigation;" 
where  we  have  the  genuine  sense  of  the  Element.  Again,  in 
Arabic,  CXA&  HEITA,  HEITI,  HEITU  and  HITE  means  "Come 
"  hither,  approach ; "  and  the  same  word  HEIT  signifies  "  Low 
"Ground."  Again,  in  Arabic,  kx$  HEIT  means  "Calling  out, 
"  Crying,  vociferating,  being  tumultuous. — Arriving  at,  approach- 
"  ing  near."  In  the  preceding  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
Dictionary  we  have  <jJ+*£  HEISH,  "  Motion,  commotion,  tumult. — 
"  Loquacious,  verbose;"  and  the  term  before  this  is  <j***&  HEIS, 
"  Treading  down,  trampling  upon,  beating  to  pieces. — A  plough, 
"  any  instrument  for  cultivating  the  ground.  HEISI,  Cheer  up ! 
"  Be  of  good  courage  !  success  to  you  !  "  In  this  word  we  have 
every  thing,  which  can  confirm  my  hypothesis.  In  the  same 
opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  we  have  the  Arabic  U& 
Heya,  Ho !  Holla !  Hark  you  !— HEH,  A*  "  Ha !  Ha  !  Ha  !  "—the 
Persian  ^^  HEI,  "Ho!  Hark  you!  Holla! — Have  a  care! 
"  Softly  !' 'Touch  it  not! — A  Tumult,  a  crowd,  a  multitude; — 


He,  The  Sound  of  the  breath  ;  "     the  Arabic  p*&  HYKH, 
<c  Used  in  making  camels  kneel;  HUJEKH,  A  camel  braying,  when 


"ordered  to  kneel;  <JyJ&  HEID,  Crying  to  camels,"  Under  this 
word  Mr.  Richardson  refers  us  to  HAD,  cil$  which  he  explains  by 
"  Moving,  disturbing.  —  HADD,  Sound,  especially  the  roaring  or 
"  murmuring  of  the  sea." 

In  French,  HUET  is  to  HOOT  after  a  person;   and  HUE  is  "A 
"  term  used  by  carmen,  &c.  to  their  horses,  when  they  chuse  to 

5  x  «  have 
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"  have  them  go  forward,  or  rather  turn  to  the  right."  The  French 
likewise  say,  HUR=HUAT,  "  II  n'entend  ni  a  Dia,  ni  a  HUR=HUAT, 
"  He  does  not  know  his  right  hand  from  his  left."  In  Hue  the 
radical  consonant  is  lost;  but  in  the  adjacent  word  HUCH^T,  "  To 
"  Hallow,  to  call  or  shout  to,"  and  HUCH<?/,  "  A  Huntsman's  or 
"  Postboy's  Horn,"  the  Consonant  appears.  In  old  French,  Huz 
and  HUT/W  denote  Noise,  which  the  Etymologists  refer  to  Huesium 
or  Hutesium.  In  French,  HOYER  means  "  Quereller,  tanser,  et 
"  quelquefois  appeller,"  as  Le  Duchat  explains  it,  who  derives 
it  from  Vocare.  That  HOYER,  denoting  Noise,  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  Scratching  up  the  Ground,  will  be  manifest-  from  the 
word  preceding  it  in  Menage,  which  is  HOYAU,  the  Hoe  or 
HOUGH.  In  the  French  word  we  see,  that  the  Radical  Consonant 
is  lost,  as  in  the  English  Hoe;  but  in  the  mode  of  writing  the 
same  word  HOUGH,  it  is  preserved.  The  succeeding  word  in 
Menage  to  Hoyer  is  Huau,  the  Owl,  which  probably  belongs  to 
Hoyer,  denoting  Noise.  The  word  Screech^  in  Sreech-O\\l,  belongs 
to  Scratch.  In  the  French  term  however  a  difficulty  occurs. 
The  Huau  is  interpreted  Hibou,  where  Hibou  belongs  to  the 
Element  AB;  and  the  Huau  may  be  quasi  Huav.  In  HUETTE  we 
might  think  to  find  a  proof,  that  these  words  belonged  to  our 
Radical  AT;  but  the  Iluctte  might  be  formed  from  Huau  by  the 
construction  of  the  Language.  The  French  Etymologists  derive 
HucHERfrom  an  old  word  Hus, a  Cry;  and  they  remind  us  of  the 
Latin  HEUS,  and  the  English  HUZZA. 

Skinner  and  Junius  have  the  word  Buzz,  which  the  former 
explains  by  "  Obstrepere,  Murmurare,  vox  procul  dubio  a  sono 
<lficta;"  and  in  another  article  he  produces  HASE  or  HAUZE, 
which,  as  he  says,  is  "  Nimio  clamore  obtundere,  perterrefacere ;  " 
where  he  justly  reminds  us  of  the  Saxon  Has,  the  German  Heiser, 
Heischer,  "Raucus,  vel  Heischen,  Postulare,  Flagitare,  vel  Interject. 
"  minatoria  Haw,  vel  a  Teut.  Hase,  Stultus." — The  succeeding 

word 
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word  to  Huzz,  in  Skinner,  is  HY,  or  Hie,  HIE  on,  &c.  ;  which  he 
explains  by  tc  Festinare,  Properare."  Here  the  Radical  Consonant 
is  lost;  but  Skinner  justly  refers  us  to  the  Saxon  Hioan,  Contendere, 
Festinare,  where  the  Consonant  is  found.  In  Hie  we  have  the 
Cry  of  Excitement.  To  Hie,  or  HIGH,  as  it  might  be  written,  is 
To  EGG  a  person  on.  I  have  before  shewn,  that  EGG,  EoGz'aw, 
(Sax.)  must  be  referred  to  the  idea  of  Excitement,  as  connected 
with  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  in  the  Saxon  Eoean,  Occare.  I  take 
every  occasion  of  bringing  the  Reader  back  again  to  the  primitive 
or  prevailing  idea. 

Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  adopted  above,  the  English 
HOOT,  which  must  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words.  Skinner 
refers  HOOT  to  the  French  Huer,  Huyer,  Exclamare,  with  the 
remark,  ct  utr.  a  sono  Return."  Lye  reminds  us  of  the  Welsh 
Hwhzv,  Bubulare.  We  shall  now  understand,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  that  HUE,  in  HUE  and  Cry,  belongs  to  this  race  of  words. 
The  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  us  under  this  term  to  HOOT 
and  Huer.  In  HUE,  as  we  see,  the  Radical  consonant  is  lost,  as 
in  Hew,  which  belongs  to  HACK,  and  in  Hue,  Shape — Form — 
Colour,  &c.,  which  I  have  shewn  likewise  to  belong  to  HACK. 

Junius  reminds  us,  under  "  Hue  and  Cry,"  of  the  barbarous 
Latin  word  Huresium,  where  the  true  form  appears,  as  in  HOOT. 
The  term  UTIS  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  and  means  Breaking  OUT 
into  Noise  or  Uproar.  In  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  (A.  II.  S.  4.) 
one  of  the  Drawers  at  the  Tavern  in  East-Cheap  says  to  the 
other,  "  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  Prince,  and  Master  Poins  anon  : 
"  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins,  and  aprons ;  and 
"  Sir  John  must  not  know  of  it :  Bardolph  hath  brought  word;" 
to  which  the  other  replies,  "  By  the  Mass,  here  will  be  old  UTIS  : 
"  It  will  be  an  excellent  stratagem."  The  Commentators  are  here 
contented  with  the  observation  of  Pope,  who  observes,  that  UTIS 
is  "  an  old  word  yet  in  use  in  some  counties,  signifying  a  merry 

"  festival,. 
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"  festival,  from  the  French  Unit,  Octo,  ab  A.  S.  Eahta,  Octavas 
"  festi  alicujus.  Skinner."  Mr.  Steevens  properly  observes,  that 
"  Old,  in  this  place,  does  not  mean  ancient,  but  was  formerly 
"  a  common  augmentative  in  colloquial  Language.  Old  Uns 
"  signifies  Festivity  in  a  great  degree."  In  Chaucer  we  find 
OUTHEES,  another  form  of  UTIS.  (See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Note  on 
Chaucer,  vcr.  2014.)  Perhaps  in  UT=!S,  HuT=Es-mm,  &c.,  the 
Element  AT,  AS,  &c.  is  doubled  in  order  to  express  the  idea  more 
strongly. — I  shall  here  close  my  observations  on  the  race  of  words, 
which  are  found  under  the  forms  ARS,  AS,  &c.  denoting  Noise — 
Sound,  &c.,  as  I  trust,  that  the  terms,  which  I  have  already  pro- 
duced, will  be  fully  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  force  of  my 
arrangement,  and  to  establish  the  principles  of  my  hypothesis. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  form  of  our  Element  RC ; 
and  the  Reader  will  perpetually  find,  in  this  part  of  my  discus- 
sion, terms  denoting  Sound,  connected  with  the  same  train  of 
ideas.  Some  of  these  I  have  already  produced;  but  they  will  be 
best  seen,  when  they  are  examined  among  the  words,  with  which 
they  are  inseparably  blended.  The  writer  finds  himself  fre- 
quently embarrassed  in  the  choice  of  his  arrangement,  when  he 
endeavours  to  balance  the  degrees  of  advantage,  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  exhibition  of  certain  terms  in  different  portions 
of  his  work.  I  have  laboured  to  adopt  that  species  of  arrange- 
ment, which  may  form  the  strongest  impression  on  the  mind 
of  my  Reader,  by  the  different  modes  of  collection  and  separa- 
tion, with  all  the  diligence  which  I  have  been  able  to  exert. 


AMIDST  all  the  views,  under  which  the  Mechanism  of  Language 
may  pass  before  our  eyes,  we  shall  still  contemplate  the  same 
proofs  of  that  exquisite  process,  by  which  all  its  operations  are 
so  faithfully  and  efficiently  accomplished,  proceeding  on  the  same 

principles, 
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principles,  and  directed  to  similar  purposes.  We  shall  behold  the 
various  races  of  words  under  the  same  Element,  while  they 
assume  innumerable  forms,  and  perform  innumerable  offices,  all 
preserving,  in  distinct  and  marked  characters,  their  general  rela- 
tion, and  their  peculiar  affinities,  without  error  and  without  con- 
fusion. We  may  there  trace  clearly  and  unequivocally  those 
'  strong  conections,'  and  those  '  nice  dependencies,'  by  which  the 
whole  and  its  various  parts  are  discovered  to  be  indissolubly 
united  with  each  other,  arranged  in  the  most  consummate  order, 
uniformity  and  regularity.  In  considering  the  plain  and  impres- 
sive facts,  which  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  by  a  successful 
enquiry  into  the  secrets  of  Language,  we  shall  alone  perceive 
those  mysterious  workings  of  the  Human  mind,  which  we  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  learn  amidst  the  unprofitable  researches  of 
Metaphysical  refinement.  As  we  involve  ourselves  in  the  toils  of 
our  own  reason,  the  faculties  become  lost  and  bewildered ;  and 
we  continue  to  wander  in  the  labyrinth,  which  we  have  raised 
around  us,  without  a  clue  to  guide,  and  almost  without  an  object  of 
pursuit.  We  seem  to  '  bend  our  eyes  on  vacancy,'  and  all  our  disqui- 
sitions appear  to  be  wasted  in  a  vain  and  fruitless  enquiry,  where 
there  is  no  beginning  and  no  end,  wnere  no  facts  have  been 
proposed,  on  which  our  reasoning  could  be  originally  established, 
or  to  which  it  might  be  ultimately  referred.  It  is  in  the  treasures 
of  Language  alone,  that  the  great  materials  of  knowledge  are 
deposited,  which  relate  to  the  operations  of  the  Human  mind  in 
forming  and  propagating  ideas.  The  metaphysical  deductions, 
which  are  derived  from  the  study  of  Language,  duly  and  dili- 
gently pursued,  are  founded  on  the  evidence  of  examples,  which 
accompany  the  reasoner  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  and  which 
directly  conduct  him  to  the  object  of  his  research.  When  we  cast 
our  eyes  over  a  series  of  words,  fully  unfolded,  under  all  their 
secret  bearings  and  relations  to  each  other,  we  are  directly  ad- 
mitted 
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mitted  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Understanding,  and  discover 
the  hidden  springs,  from  which  its  movements  have  been  im- 
pressed. In  this  series  of  words  we  at  once  contemplate  a  con- 
tinued series  or  chain  of  ideas,  with  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of 
the  various  links,  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  as  they  are  regularly 
generated  through  the  successive  stages  of  their  progress,  from 
their  original  source  to  their  final  and  perfect  completion.  In  the 
artifices  of  Human  Speech  we  are  presented  with  a  series  of  facts, 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced — minutely  detailed,  and  unequi- 
vocally exhibited.  Hence,  and  hence  only,  can  the  workings  of 
Intellect  be  described  with  clearness— precision  and  fidelity;  and 
when  we  have  successfully  unfolded  the  various  parts,. of  which 
the  great  Machinery  of  Language  has  been  formed,  we  shall  then 
probably  have  at  last  discovered  all,  which  can  ever  be  known  or 
taught  on  the  Mechanism  of  Mind. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   IV. 


RA.  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  or  RC,  RD,  RG,  &c. 

Terms,  expressing  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — Breaking  up — Scratch- 
ing up — over  or  about,  a  surface;  as  connected  with  an  action 
performed  on  the  Ground,  or  EARTH,  (£«§'•)  aREiz,  (Heb.)  Rus, 
(Lat.)  &c.,  with  various  degrees  offeree  and  violence,  as  ROUT, 
ROOT  up,  RAKE,  RAZE,  RADO,  &c.  &c.  &c.  -To  these  are  at- 
tached terms  denoting  Furrows,  Tracks,  &c.,  as  RUGJE,  (La£.) 
RUTS,  RIDGES,  ROUTES,  ROADS,  &c.  &c.  From  the  idea  of 
the  surface  Broken  up,  or  Scratched  up,  into  RUTS,  RIDGES,  we 
have  terms  denoting  what  is  ROUGH,  RUGGED,  RAGGED,  &c. 
To  the  action  of  RouTing  up  the  Ground  is  annexed  the  idea  of 
Commotion — Agitation — Tumult — Violence,  &c. ;  and  hence  we 
have  such  terms  as  ROOT,  RUSH,  RASH,  &c.  Hence  too,  we  find 
a  Race  of  words,  which  signify  by  metaphorical  application  to 
ROUT — Stir  up,  Agitate — Vellicate,  &c.  the  feelings  or  frame,  as 
Ir-RiTATE,  RAGE,  &c.  &c.  With  terms,  which  express  the  action 
of  Scratching  and  Grating  upon  a  Surface,  or  of  ROUTING- 
RAKING  up  the  Ground,  &c.  are  connected  words,  denoting  the 
Grating,  ROUGH  Noise;  and  hence  we  have  such  words  as  RADO, 
RUDO,  RUGIO,  (Lai.)  RATTLE,  RUSTLE,  (Eng.)  RACLer,  (Fr.) 
Terms,  which  are  derived  from  the  action  of  ROUTING  out  a 
surface,  in  order  to  Clear  off  or  RID  away  any  incumbrances — 
inequalities,  &c ,  so  as  to  make  it  Level,  Straight,  or  to  reduce  it 
to  a  Fit — Proper — RIGHT  direction  or  state;  to  make  it  Fit — 

Proper 
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Proper  and  READY  for  any  purpose,  as  RID,  RIGHT,  READY, 
&c.  &c.  Hence  terms  relating  to  a  RIGHT — Proper — Arranged, 
well  REGULATED  state  of  things,  in  Laws — Morals,  &c.  &c.,  as 
RIGHT,  REGULATE,  &c.  (Eng.)  RECTUS,  REGO,  REGULA,  (Lot.) 
&c.  &c.  From  the  form  RGL,  R#L,  we  pass  into  the  form  RL; 
and  hence  a  Race  of  words  has  been  generated  under  the  form 
RL,  as  RULE,  from  RE^uLA,  &c.  &c.  To  the  form  RGn,  or 
RgN  is  directly  attached  the  form  RN;  and  hence  has  been 
derived  a  Race  of  words  under  the  form  RN,  as  RUNCO,  (Lat.) 

.  &c. 


Words 
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RC,  RD,  &c. 

Words  expressing  the  idea  of 
Stirring  up  —  Breaking  up  — 
Scratching  up  —  over  or  about 
a  surface,  as  connected  with 
an  action  performed  on  the 
EARTH,  aRETZ,  &c.  (Heb.) 
Rus,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c.  Terms 
derived  from  or  connected 
with  such  words,  conveying 
the  idea  of  Commotion  —  Agi- 
tation —  Violence  —  Tumult  — 
Noise,  &c. 


ROUT,   ROOT  up, 

REvren,     REISS^M, 

&c.  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.  German, 

Belg.  &c.) 
RAKE,  RAZE,  RASO-,  RADO,  &c. 

(Eng.  Fr.  Lat.  &c.) 
RuTrww  —  RUTELLWW.  (Latin,) 

Instruments  for  Stirring  up 

the  Dirt,  as  a  Mattock. 


R  o  s  T  rum,     RUG  chos,     R  i  s, 

RosTELLwm,    RUSSEL,   &c. 

(Lat.  Gr.  Lat.  Germ.  &c.  &c.) 

The  Snout,  that  which  Routs 

up  the  Dirt. 
ROOTLE,   or   wRooTLE.  (Eng.) 

To  Rout  up  the  Dirt. 
ROUTE,  hRvvan,  RUDO,  RUG/O, 

REGKO,    RUSTLE,    RATTLE, 

RACL^r,  &c.  &c.  (Eng.  Sax. 

Lat.  Gr.  Eng.   Fr.  &c.)   To 

make  a  Noise. 
RUGLO.  (Welsh,)  To  Shovel  up 

Dirt,   To    make    a   Rattling 

Noise. 
RUSH,  hREOsan,  Ruo,  Rvrum. 

(Eng.  Sax.  Lat.) 
RASH,  ROUT,  RIOT,  RAGE, 

RoiSTtfr^r,    ROGUE.     (Eng.) 

&c.  &c. 
REGWMO,  RASSO,  &c.  &c.  (Gr.) 

To  Break,  Dash  to  pieces. 
eRis,  RIXA.  (Gr.  Lat.)  Conten- 
tion. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


IN  this  portion  of  my  Work  I  shall  exhibit  a  series  of  facts, 
which  will  illustrate,  as  I  trust,  in  the  most  impressive  and  une- 
quivocal manner,  the  principles  of  the  System,  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  establish.  Through  other  parts  of  my  discussion 

5  Y  I  may 
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I  may  hope  to  have  conciliated  the  attention  and  conviction  of  my 
Reader  in  the  great  and  leading  points  of  my  argument,  whatever 
difficulties  may  have  sometimes  arisen  in  his  mind,  from  the 
consideration  of  particular  words,  in  their  more  immediate  relation 
to  each  other.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  these  difficulties 
will,  I  think,  be  considerably  diminished,  if  not  altogether  cleared 
and  removed.  Even  in  the  examination  of  Races  of  words 
which  ultimately  belong  to  each  other,  we  shall  find,  that  each  of 
these  Races  in  assuming  a  distinct  form  will  exhibit  likewise 
a  distinctive  peculiarity,  and  may  afford  a  different  degree  of 
evidence,  especially  to  those,  who  have  not  yet  divested  their  minds 
of  the  received  conceptions  on  the  subject  of  Etymology.  In  the 
Race  of  words,  which  I  am  now  about  to  examine,  the  form, 
which  they  assume,  will,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  appear  at 
once  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the  Reader,  as  a  compact  and 
retentive  form,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  under  which  he  might 
conceive  or  expect  to  be  included  a  series  of  terms,  ultimately  belong- 
ing to  each  other.— He  will  moreover  manifestly  see  some  strong — 
impressive  words,  unquestionably  attached  to  each  other,  which 
relate  to  the  same  train  of  ideas,  and  which  express  Actions  of 
Violence — Commotion,  &c.,  as  connected  with  an  action  of 'Violence  or 
Commotion,  &c.  performed  on  the  Ground.— Though  he  will  per- 
ceive, that  a  great  variety  of  senses  is  to  be  found  under  this 
Race  of  words,  and  that  all  our  sagacity  and  diligence  must 
be  oftentimes  exerted  in  order  to  discover  the  connexion  of  these 
senses  with  the  fundamental  notion ;  yet  he  will  not  fail  to 
observe  in  general  the  same  vein  of  meaning  pervading  the 
whole  Race,  in  the  most  marked  —  distinct  and  unequivocal 
characters. 

I  shall  consider,  in  the  present  Chapter,  that  Race  of  Words, 
which  belongs  to  the  form  of  the  Element  R. — C,  D,  G,  &c.,  or 
RC,  RD,  RG,  £c.  when  there  is  no  vowel  breathing  before  the  R ; 

but 
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but  when  a  vowel  succeeds  the  R,  and  is  inserted  between  that 
letter  and  the  second  consonant  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  I  have  found  it 
frequently  necessary  in  the  preceding  part  of  my  Work  to 
introduce  words,  under  this  form,  RC,  RD,  RG,  &c.  with  no 
vowel  breathing  before  the  R;  and  to  shew,  how  they  are 
connected  with  words,  which  belong  to  the  form  ARC,  ARD,  ARG, 
&c.  when  the  vowel  breathing  precedes  the  R.  This  change  from 
one  form  to  the  other  is  most  simple  and  obvious.  We  shall  at 
once  see,  that  when  a  vowel  breathing  exists  between  the  two 
Consonants  R  and  C,  &c.,  the  process  is  nothing  but  the  loss  or 
the  addition  of  the  vowel  breathing  before  the  R.  Thus  it  will 
be  instantly  understood,  how  ERUTHros,  ORYZ^,  EREUGO,  or 
eRvmros,  oRyza,  *REUGO,  (Efufyo?,  Ogvfy,  Efsuyw,)  RED,  RICE, 
RUCTO,  have  passed  into  each  other;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  following  terms  are  immediately  connected  together  by  the 
same  process;  as  WROTAN,  (Sax.)  and  ROUT;  HREAC,  (Sax.)  and 
RICK;  BRISTLE,  HRUXL?,  (Sax.)  and  RUSTLE;  HRUG,(Sax.)  and 
ROUGH;  HREOSOH,  (Sax.)  and  RUSH;  RR&can,  (Sax.)  and  REACH  ; 
HRACOD,  (Sax.)  and  RAGGED,  &c.  &c.  &c.  My  hypothesis  is,  that 
the  Races  of  words  under  these  two  forms  ARC,  ARD,  &c.,  RC, 
RD,  &c.  with  and  without  the  vowel  breathing  before  the  R, 
should  be  considered  as  ultimately  belonging  to  each  other  ;  and 
that  they  are  remotely  or  directly  connected  with  terms  under  the 
same  Elementary  characters,  denoting  the  Ground,  with  the  actions 
and  operations  performed  on  it;  as  EARTH,  ERDE,  ARETZ,  &c., 
HARROW,  HERSE,  HARCKE,  &c.  &c.,  which  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed, and  RAKE,  ROUT,  ROOT — up,  &c.  &c.,  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  succeeding  Enquiry. 

Though  I  conceive,  that  the  words  under  the  Elementary 
Character  ARC,  &c.,  RC,  &c.,  with  or  without  the  vowel  breathing 
before  the  R,  are  all  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  each  other;  that 

is, 
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is,  though  there  are  obvious  points  of  union,  at  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  races  under  both  forms  pass  into  each  other;  yet  still 
we  may  consider  the  Race  under  the  form  RC,  &c.  with  no  vowel 
breathing  before  the  R,  when  it  is  once  constituted,  as  generating 
by  its  own  powers,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  distinct  class  of 
words,  conveying  a  peculiar  train  of  ideas,  by  which  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  words  under  the  form  ARC,  where  a 
vowel  breathing  precedes  the  AR.  I  find  it  necessary  to  antici- 
pate a  few  terms  belonging  to  the  form  RC,  without  a  vowel 
breathing  before  the  R,  from  which  the  Reader  will  be  enabled  to 
perceive  the  general  turn  of  meaning,  which  pervades  in  various 
degrees  the  Race  of  words  under  that  form.  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  anticipate  these  terms,  because  there  are  no  synonimous 
words  in  our  Language,  which  so  aptly  express  the  peculiar  train 
of  ideas,  conveyed  by  that  Race ;  and  we  shall  at  once  see,  how 
strongly  those  terms  express  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — Excitement — 
Agitation,  as  connected  with  an  action  referred  to  the  Ground  or 
EARTH,  (Eng.)  aRETz,  &rc.  (Heb.)  Rus,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c. 

The  terms  ROUT,  RAKE,  RAZE, ROOT  up,  belong,  we  see,  to  the 
form  RC,  &c. ;  and  they  bring  us  directly  to  the  action  of  Stirring 
up  the  surface  of  the  Ground,  EARTH,  aRETZ  :  By  such  an 
action,  we  know,  are  formed  Furrows — Tracks,  &c. ;  and  hence 
we  have  RUTS,  RIDGES,  ROUTES — ROADS,  &c.  &c.  From  the 
idea  of  a  surface  so  ROUT^  or  Roared  up  in  RUTS,  RIDGES,  &c. 
we  pass  into  the  idea  of  that,  which  is  ROUGH,  RUGGED,  RAGGED 
or  Broken,  RUDE,  &c.  &c.  The  action  of  'Routing  up  the 
Ground  brings  us  to  a  race  of  words,  which  express  Commotion — 
Agitation — Tumult — Violence,  &c.  &c. ;  and  hence  we  have  RIOT, 
RUSH,  RASH,&C.  ;  as  likewise  to  a  Race  of  words,  which  convey  the 
idea  of  Disturbing,  Annoying,  Aggrieving,  as  /r-RiTATE,  RACK, 
&c.  &c.  The  Noise,  accompanying  the  action,  which  we  express 

by 
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by  'To  ROUT  up — RAKE  up  the  Ground,'  or  to  Scratch  and 
Grate  upon  a  surface,  has  produced  a  race  of  words,  denoting 
Noise  in  general ;  and  hence  we  have  RADO,  RUDO,  RUGIO, 
(Lat.)  &c.;  RATTLE,  RUSTLE,  (Eng.)  &c. ;  RACLER,  (Fr.)&c.  &c. 
These  few  words  will  give  the  Reader  a  very  sufficient  idea  of 
the  peculiar  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  the  Element  RC,  &c. 
when  a  vowel  breathing  does  not  precede  the  R.  We  have  seen 
indeed  the  same  train  of  ideas  expressed  under  the  form  of  the 
Element  ARC,  &c.  with  the  breathing  before  the  R;  but  under 
the  form  RC,  &c.  without  a  breathing  before  the  R,  this  train  of 
ideas  is  perpetually  prominent  and  conspicuous  ;  and  it  presents 
itself  to  our  view  in  the  most  distinct  and  unequivocal  characters, 
through  a  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech. 

ROUT,  the  verb,  is  peculiarly  applied,  as  we  know,  to  the 
action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground  or  EARTH;  as  'To  ROUT  up,  or 
«  ROUT  in  the  Dirt.'  The  Etymologists  have  curiously  separated 
the  terms  belonging  to  this  word.  Junius  produces  ROUTE,  as 
denoting  a  Noise,  '  Stertere;'  and  Skinner,  ROUT  or  ROOT,  bearing 
the  same  meaning.  The  latter  exhibits  ROUT,  in  its  metaphorical 
sense,  "To  ROUT  an  army,"  which  he  has  referred  to  the  French 
Route  and  the  Italian  Rotta;  and  Route  he  conceives  to.be  quasi 
Ruptura,  from  Rumpo.  ROUT,  Turba,  the  confused  Heap — Col- 
lection or  Multitude  of  People,  belongs  to  the  metaphor  of  ROUT  ing 
up  the  Dirt  in  confused  Heaps,  &c.  Our  two  Etymologists, 
Skinner  and  Junius,  have  put  the  substantive  ROUT,  Turba,  in  a 
separate  article ;  and  they  record  the  various  words  to  which  it 
may  be  referred,  as  the  Belgic  Rot,  the  German  Rotte,  the  bar- 
barous Latin  word  Rutta,  the  Welsh  Rhawd,  Rhawter,  Turma  $ 
the  Danish  Roode,  Manipulus  militum ;  the  Greek  ROTHOS,  (poSof, 
Tumultus,  vel  Fragor.)  Lye  likewise  records  the  modern  Greek 
word  Routa  and  Routta,  (Poura,  POUTTQI)  ;  and  he  observes,  more- 
over, "  Mihi  videtur  summam  sapere  antiquitatem.  Nam  Hiberni 

"  habent 
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"  habent  Ruta  eodem  significatu."  All  these  words  belong  to 
each  other,  and  receive  their  force  from  the  action  of  RovTing  up 
the  Dirt. 

Turbo,  and  Turma  are  attached  to  the  Turf,  or  Ground,  for  the 
same  reason ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  Tumultus,  Tumult,  is 
derived  from  Tumulus,  the  Heap  of  Dirt.  We  perceive,  that 
Tumulus,  Tumultus,  Turma,  Turba,  all  belong  to  each  other ;  and 
it  will  be  shewn  in  a  future  Volume,  that  they  are  attached  to  the 
Element  TM,  TF,  denoting  the  Turf  or  Ground.  ROUT,  the 
substantive,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  verb  '  To  ROUT,'  as 
Turba  does  to  Turbo.  My  German  Lexicographer  explains 
ROTTE  by  "A  ROUT,  Crowd,  Crew,  Clutter,  Club,  Gang,  Set." 
ROUT,  in  English,  is  used  with  this  sense,  when  it  is  applied  to 
a  '  Crowd  or  Clutter'  of  people  met  together  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
is  supposed,  of  some  amusement  or  diversion.  In  German,  the 
word  is  chiefly  applied  to  a  Troop  of  Soldiers,  or  a  Gang  of 
Conspirators.  The  adjacent  word  to  ROTTE  in  the  German 
Lexicons  is  ROTZ,  Nasi  Mucus,  which  brings  us  directly  to  the 
idea  of  Filth  or  Dirt.  In  Hebrew,  v^  RGS,  signifies,  says 
Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  To  meet  together,  assemble  in  a  tumultuous 
«  manner;"  and  as  a  substantive,  "A  Confused  Assembly  or 
."  Multitude." 

ROOT,  as  a  verb,  'To  ROOT,'  is  placed  by  Skinner  in  a  separate 
article ;  and  he  refers  it  to  the  Saxon  Wrotan,  Versare  Rostro  instar 
suum ;  the  Belgic  Roeden,  Roden,  Extirpare;  Vrueten,  Wroeten, 
Terram  Suffodere;  the  German  Reissen,  Reuten,  '  Aus-Rotie n,' 
Extirpare  j  Russeln,  Terram  Rostro  fodere,  from  Rostellum, 
Rostrum.  He  imagines  moreover,  that  Wrotan  and  Roden  may  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  Rotare  ;  and  he  adds,  "  Felicissime  alludit 
<l  Gr.  OfUTTw,  Fodio."  We  see  in  the  Greek  ORUTTO,  (Ofur™, 
Fodio,)  and  WROT<W,  the  form  of  the  Element  ARS  with  the 
breathing  before  the  R,  as  likewise  the  original  idea.  ROTA  is 

that 
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that,  which  ROOTS  or  ROUTS  up  the  Ground,  in  moving  or  rolling 
along.  ROOT,  Radix,  Skinner  likewise  places  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle ;  and  he  appears  to  see  no  affinity  between  this  substantive, 
and  the  verb  to  ROOT  up.  He  refers  the  substantive  to  the 
Danish  Roed,  Radix;  the  German  Kraut,  &c.  Herba ;  and  Junius 
and  Lye  produce  as  parallel  the  Runic  Rotar,  the  Swedish  Rot, 
the  Islandic  Root.  Though  these  Lexicographers  explain  ROOT 
by  RADIX,  they  do  not  seem  to  understand,  that  these  words  are 
only  different  forms  of  each  other.  In  Greek,  we  know,  the 
form  is  RIZA,  (P<£«.)  We  shall  agree,  that  ROOT,  Radix,  the 
substantive,  belongs  to  ROOT — 'To  ROUT  up, out,'&c.  The  Latin 
Etymologists  have  seen  however,  that  RAD/#  is  connected  with 
RADO  ;  and  RADO,  "  To  Scrape,  Scratch,"  &c.,  as  we  shall  like- 
wise at  once  agree,  means  '  To  ROUT  up  any  Surface.' 

The    Latin  RuTrww,    "  An   instrument   wherewith    Sand,   or 
"  such-like  is  digged  out,"  directly  means  'The  RouT^r  up  of  Dirt,' 
and  brings  us  at  once  to  the  spot  supposed  in   my  hypothesis. 
Rvrabulum,   ''  A  coal  RAKE,"  is   another  of  these   terms.     The 
Etymologists  have  justly  referred  these  words  to  Ruo,  Runum, 
and    RUTZ^W,    where  we   fully  see   the  idea  of  Commotion — Dis- 
turbance, &c.  expressed  by  ROUT,  &c.     The  compound  e-RuTus, 
under  the  form  RT,  signifies  precisely  the  same  as  RouTed  out—- 
up, &c.     In  *Ruo  we  have  the  form  AR,  or  RA;  but  in  Rvrus, 
part,  a   Ruo,    "Thrown  down,   Digged  up,"  we   have    the   form 
RT.     In  the  same  Index  of  R.  Ainsworth,  where  RUTUS  is,  we 
find  recorded  the  ancient  words  Rvrellum,  "A  little  Mattock,'' &c., 
RuTabri,  pi.  Rastri,  from  Varro,  and  Ruruba,  "A  Tumult,  trouble,. 
"  or  disorder."     The  Tub  or  Tab  in  these  Latin  words  belongs 
to  Turbo.     Ruo  is  explained  by  Robert  Ainsworth  in  the  second 
sense,  "To  RUSH,  to  run  headlong,  to  Break  out  with  violence." 
Break  with  violence  is  the  original  idea  of  the  term ;    and  RUSH, 
we  see,  belongs  to  this  race  of  words.     Ruo  is  used  in  its  pri- 
mitive 
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mitive  sense  in  the  following  passage,  where  it  is  applied  to 
Breaking  with  violence  the  clods  of  the  Ground: 

"  Quid  dicatu,  jacto  qui  semine  cominus  arva 

"  Insequitur,  cumulostjue  RUIT  male  pinguis  arena:.       (Georg.  I.  j.  104-5.) 

There  is  an  adjacent  word  to  RUTTMW,  belonging  to  our  Element, 
which  directly  signifies  the  Ground — Land,  &c.,  as  Rus,  "  The 
"  Country,  a  place  without  the  city.— A  Country  House  or  Farm, 
"  where  husbandry  is  exercised."  In  RURW  we  see  how  S  some- 
times passes  into  R.  Hence  are  derived,  as  we  know,  the  terms 
Rusticus,  Rustick,  Rustique,  (Fr.)  Rural,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Varro  de- 
rives Rus  from  Rursum,  "  Quod  in  agris  quotquot  annis  Rursum 
"  facienda  eadem,  ut  Rursus  capias  fructus ;  appellata  RURA." 
Some  derive  Rus  from  A^a.  The  old  Glossarists  justly  interpret 
Rus  by  "  Villa,  Terra,  Ager."  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish 
Dictionary  we  have  "  RATH,  A  Fortress,  garrison,  a  Pillage,  an 
"  artificial  mount  or  burrow,  a  prince's  .Seat." — The  Prince's 
Seat  is  nothing  but  his  Land,  Grounds,  Farm,  &c. — ''  Mea  RURA 
"  videbis."  In  Persian,  p\j  RAG  is  "A  Villa,  a  Summer-House ;  " 
and  Uwjj  RUSTA,  "A  Market-town,  a  Village,"  &c. ;  (j^U^j^ 
RUSTAY, — "  A  Rustick  life;"  and  (^Uo*^  RUSTAI,  «  A  Village,  a 
"  Market-Town."  Mr.  Richardson  produces  likewise,  as  Arabic 
and  Persian,  v-j'L^j  RUSTAK,  "A  Village,  a  Market-town,  an  en- 
"  campment  of  tents  or  huts." 

We  shall  all  agree,  that  the  idea  of  Action  would  be  derived 
from  the  principal  action  of  Rouxmg  up — Stirring  up,  or  Culti- 
vating the  Rus  or  Land.  Hence  we  have  the  Greek  REZO,  (Pf£w, 
Facio,)  and  the  Latin  RES.  Under  the  forms  ARC,  ARD,  &c.  with 
the  breathing  before  the  R,  we  have  W-OKK,  ERGOH,  ERDO,  (E^W, 
Facio.)  On  the  first  view  W-ORK,  &c.  and  REZO,  (Pe&,)  seem 
very  remote,  but  the  term  zoRiGHT  brings  the  forms  into  contact 
with  each  other.  The  original  sense  of  RES  appears  in  RES 
Vfl,  which,  we  know,  is  the  appropriate  combination  to  ex- 
press 
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press  what  relates  to  Agriculture,  as  '  Varro  de  RE  RUSTICA,'  &c. 
In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary,  RAOD,  ROD,  and  Run,  mean  '  A 
'  Thing/  We  shall  now  understand,  how  Kata=REZO,  (Kara^w, 
Demulceo  raanu,  Xeipi  re  piv  Kxre^ev,)  may  belong  to  REZO, 
(P«£o,)  from  the  fundamental  idea  of  some  process  performed 
on  a  Surface.  We  must  not  wonder,  that  REZO,  in  this  compound, 
denoting  a  gentle  action  on  a  surface,  should  belong  to  terms, 
which  denote  the  most  violent  action,  as  the  explanatory  Greek 
word  to  KaTU(>E%tv,  which  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  has  applied, 
*'  Kars^^,"  at  once  contains  both  ideas,  Kura^x^i  Mulceo;—~ 
^Equo; — Contundo,  &c. 

The  succeeding  word  to  REZO,  (Pe£u,   Facio,)  in  my  Greek 
Vocabulary,  is  RETHOS,  (P£0o?,  Membrum,  quasvis  pars  corporis ; — 
Facies,)  which  my  Lexicographer  places  as  a  Roptj   but  we  now 
perceive,  that  these  words  belong  to  each  other,  just  as  Facio  does 
to  Facies,  and  as  Make  in  English  is  at  once  the  verb  of  Action  and 
a  substantive,  denoting  the  Make  or  Shape.     Hence,  as  I  imagine, 
has  been  derived  our  ancient  word  RUDDE,  &c.  &c.  for  '  Shape, 
*  Complexion  ; '  though  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  belong  to  RED, 
RUDDY,  &c.      Junius  has  connected   RUDDE,  Shape,  Complexion, 
with  RED,  by  a  very  dexterous  explanation :    "  Chaucero  est  illud 
"  qualitatum  naturalium,  praecipue  tamen  sanguinis  temperamen- 
"  turn,  quod  barbaris  nuncupatur  Complexio,  Anglis   Complexion. 
"  Horatio  Epodon  XVII.  videtur  dici  Verecundus  color."     Our 
ancient  Poets  have  certainly  perpetually  combined  RUDDE  with 
RED,  from   the    same  idea   probably,  which   has   possessed   their 
commentators,  that  these  words  belonged  to  each  other.     In  the 
passage  produced  by  Junius  from  Chaucer,  the  RUDDE  of  SirTopas 
is  said  to   be  "Like   Scarlet  in  graine;"  and  we  frequently  find 
such    expressions,    as    RvoD-Ked,   (Reliques    of  Ancient    Poetry, 
vol.  III.  p.  5.)  "  Har  RODE  was  RED,"  quoted  by  Dean  Milles  on 
a  passage  in  Rowley.     In  this  passage,  however,  RODE  is  applied 

52  to 
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to  a  white  colour,  as  the  general  characteristic  of  a  Complexion, 
though  the  face  is  described  at  the  same  time  to  be  Red.  It  is 
thus  that  the  lamenting  Damsel  pourtrays  the  person  of  her  de- 
parted lover: 

"  Blacke  liys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  niglite, 
"  \Vhyte  liys  RODE  as  the  somtner  snouc, 
"  Rodde  hys  face  as  the  mornynge  lyghte, 
"  Cale  he  lies  ynne  the  grave  belowe." 

In  old  English  we  have  ROOD,  RUDE,  &c.  as  a  name  for  the 
Cross,  because  it  denotes,  as  I  conceive,  the  Image  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross.  Junius  has  justly  referred  this  word  ROOD,  Rood-tree, 
RooD-beam,  &c.  to  the  Runic  RODA,  Simulachrum  ;  and  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson,  in  his  Scotch  Dictionary  (sub  voce  RUDE),  has  adopted  this 
idea.  The  Commentators  on  Shakspeare  have  duly  understood, 
that  the  ancient  form  of  swearing  By  the  ROOD,  ("  An  Early 
*'  stirrer  By  the  ROOD,")  refers  to  the  Cross,  or  to  "the  Image  of 
"Christ  on  the  Cross."  (Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.)  The 
Roon-Loft  meant  the  place  in  the  Church,  where  the  Images  of 
the  Saints  were  exhibited.  (See  Old  Plays,  vol.  I.  p.  52,  and 
Reliques  of  Anc.  Poet.  p.  298.)  In  Welsh,  RHITH  means,  "  An 
"outward  form,  figure  or  shape;  an  appearance,  colour  or  pre- 
"  tence;  the  seed  of  living  creatures,"  as  Mr.  Richards  explains 
it.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  RIOCHD, 
RIUCHD,  "The  Shape,  or  likeness."  The  succeeding  term  is 
Riocuuaidh,  "  A  Plague,  contagion,  pestilence,"  which  belongs  to 
an  action  of  Violence — to  ROUT,  &c. 

The  names  for  various  Colours  have  been  derived,  as  we  can 
readily  imagine,  from  the  various  Colours  of  Dirt — Mould — Soil. 
I  shall  shew,  that  the  very  term  Colour  belongs  to  Soil,  Solum,  Colo, 
&c.  Under  our  Element  RD  we  have  the  word  RED,  which  must 
be  referred  to  the  same  spot.  RED  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as 
in  the  Saxon  Red,  Read,  &c.,  the  Belgic  Rood,  the  Danish  Rod, 
the  Runic  Raudur,  the  German  Roth,  the  French  Rouge,  the 

Italian 
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Italian  Rosso,  the  Welsh  Rhudd,  &c.,  which  the  Etymologists 
produce,  and  which  they  justly  refer  to  the  Greek  ERUTHROS, 
(E^ufyo?.)  RED  or  ERururos  means  the  Colour  of  the  EARTH. 
In  Hebrew,  we  know,  D"»N  ADM  signifies  RED,  and  the  Ground. 
To  the  Runic  Raudur  Lye  has  justly  referred  the  Saxon  Rhoder, 
"  Firmamentum."  The  English  RUDDY,  with  its  parallel  term 
Rudu,  (Sax.)  and  RUDDLE,  Rubrica;  Rudul,  (Island.)  Rothel, 
(Germ.)  Rutilus,  (Lat.)  belong  to  RED.  In  RUDDLE  we  actually 
see  the  RED  Dirt.  In  the  term  RUSSET — the  Russetine,  we  see 
that  species  of  Dingy  RED,  which  again  brings  us  to  the  colour  of 
Dirt.  In  German,  ROTH  is  RED,  and  ROTHEL,  RED  Oker;  and  in 
the  same  Language  the  Russetine  is  called  '  Rothlicher  Apfel/  and 
RUSSLING.  The  term  is  adjacent  in  my  German  Lexicon  to 
RUSSEL,  a  Snout,  the  RouT^r  up  of  Dirt,  and  Russ,  Soot;  where 
we  are  directly  brought  to  the  sense  of  Dirt,  and  an  action  con- 
nected with  it.  Under  Russus,  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Robert  Ains- 
worth,  we  have  Lutea  RussAque;  where  Luteus  and  Russus  are 
placed  as  nearly  synonimous  to  each  other;  and  Luteus,  we  know, 
at  once  relates  to  Dirt,  and  to  a  Colour.  The  Etymologists,  under 
RUSSET,  refer  us  to  Roux,  Rousset,  (Fr.)  Rossetto,  from  Rosso,  (Ital.) 
Russus,  (Lat.)  and  to  the  Greek  Rousios,  from  Roa,  or  Rota, 
(Pova-iofy  Puniceus,  a  Pox,  vel  Point,  Malum  Puniceum,)  where  Roia, 
(Pe<«,)  is  quasi  ROJA.  The  name  Rousseau  belongs,  as  we  likewise 
know,  to  these  words  Roussir,  &c.,  and  means  the  RED-Haired 
Man.  The  succeeding  word  in  my  French  Vocabulary  to  Rouss/> 
is  ROUTE,  the  ROAD,  which  brings  us  to  the  spot  supposed  in  my 
hypothesis.  The  ROSE,  Rovon,  (PoJw,  Rosa,}  &c.  &c.  belongs  to 
the  idea  of  RED.  Some  Etymologists  refer  ROSA  to  Ros;  and 
others  to  Ptu  andO£a,  "  quod  ingentem  odoris  fluxum  emittat." 

The  succeeding  word  in  Skinner  to  Russetine  is  RUST,  which 
might  signify  the  substance  of  a  Dirt-like  colour  and  nature,  or 
it  may  mean  that,  'quod  Rooit  Superficiem' — which  Scratches — 

Frets 
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Frets — or  CORRODES  the  Surface  of  any  thing.  RUST  occurs  in 
various  Languages ;  as  in  the  Saxon  Rust,  the  Belgic  Roest,  the 
Danish  and  German  Rost,  Rubigo,  &c.,  which  some  derive  from 
the  English  Rest,  or  the  Greek  Rastone,  (Pao-raw?,)  or  from  Rosso, 
f  ova-tog,  Russeus,  Rubens,  "  quomodo  et  Latinis  Rubigo  est  a  Ruber; 
"  Cymneis  denique  Rubigo  dicitur  Rhwd  vel  Rhydni  a  Rhudd, 
"  Ruber."  Lye  reminds,  us  of  the  Greek  Eausz'fo,  (Efu<n/3ij, 
Rubigo,)  ERUTHros,  (E^ufyo?,)  EUROS,  (Eu^?,  Caries,)  which  are 
all  to  be  ultimately  referred  to  the  Dirt  of  the  EARTH.  The  Ety- 
mologists might  have  recorded  likewise  the  Latin  JErugo.  If  the 
first  Mr  in  Mrugo,  or  Mr-Rugo,  be  derived  from  JEs,  JEris,  the 
Rugo  might  belong  to  RUST.  RUSTY,  or  RESTIE  Bacon,  "  Porcus 
"  Rancidus,"  is  derived  by  the  Etymologists  from  RUST. 

We  have  seen  the  term  for  Noise,  ROUT  or  ROOT,  Stertere; 
and  we  here  unequivocally  see,  that  it  is  attached  to  the  action 
of  Rovring  or  Roaring  up  a  Surface.  Skinner  has  referred  it  to 
the  Saxon  Hrutan,  Stertere j  the  Belgic  Rotelen,  Grunnire;  which, 
as  he  says,  are  "  Omnia  a  sono  ficta;"  and  which  he  refers  to 
Rottle  and  Rattle.  He  adds  moreover,  that  as  the  Belgic  Rot  el 
and  the  German  Russel  signify  Rostrum,  they  may  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  Rostellum,  i.e.  "  Vocem  Rostello  emittere."  We 
shall  now  understand,  that  Rosrrum,  Rostellum,  Hotel,  Russel,  &c., 
were  originally  applied  to  the  Snouts  of  animals,  as  being  the 
part,  which  ROUTS  up  the  Ground.  ROOTLE  or  RUTTLE,  '  To 
'  ROOTLE  up  the  Ground,'  is  used  for  ROUT  in  familiar  Lan- 
guage.— The  Latin  ROSTRUM  is  only  another  form  of  RASTRUM. 
Nothing,  we  should  imagine,  could  be  more  obvious  than  this 
truth ;  yet  the  Etymologists  only  compare  these  words  together 
for  the  purpose  of  deriving  them  from  a  different  origin.  "ROSTRUM 
"  dicitur  a  Rodendo,  tit  a  Radendo  RASTRUM."  We  perceive,  that 
RODO  and  RADO  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other.  The 
terms  of  Noise,  ROUT,  ROTTLE,  RATTLE,  RUSTLE,  &c.  are  de- 
rived 
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rived  from  the  Noise  made  in  the  action  of  Roimwg-  up  the  Dirt, 
&c.     Junius,  under  ROUTE,  "  Stertere,"  produces  the  Belgic  term 
Rottelen,    or  Reuteln,    "  inconditum    ac    varie    streperum    sonum 
"  gutture  aut  naribus  edere;"    and  he  records  likewise  -Rothos, 
(Po9of,  Strepitus,)  and  Romanes,  (Paduves,  Nares,)  the  nostrils  ;    to 
which  Lye  adds  the  Islandic  Hriota.     ROTHOW,  (Pafl«i»,)  belongs  to 
the  same  idea  as  Rosrnm.     In  Greek,  REGKO,  (Psyxw,  Sterto,) 
means   "To  ROUTE,  Stertere;"    and  ROGCHOS,  (Poy%o?,)  Ronchus, 
(Lat.)  is  the  substantive  expressing  this  noise.     We  here  see,  how 
the  Element  RG,  &c.  has  passed  into  the  form  RN.     The  Ety-_ 
mologists  justly  acknowledge,  that  Runco,  Runcino,  &c.  To  Weed, 
•where  we  at  once  come  to  the  Ground,  belong  to  these  words,  and 
to   RUGCHCW,  (Puy%of,   Rostrum,  Rictus.)     Let   us  mark  the   ex- 
planatory term  RICTUS,  belonging  likewise  to   this  race  of  words. 
While  I  am  examining  the  word  RUGCHOS,  (Puy^o?,)  in  my  Greek 
Vocabulary,  I  cast  my   eyes  on  ROCHO,  (Pw%a>,  Dentibus  fremo,) 
another  term  denoting  Noise,  which  belongs  to  this  race  of  words, 
From  Rugchos,  (Puy%o?>)  or  Runcho,  we  are  brought  to  the  form 
RN  ;  and  hence  we  have  Roncho,  Runco,  Averrunco,  Runcina,  &c. ; 
though  in  Rvxane,  (PUKXMI,  Runcina,)  we  have  again  the  form  RC. 
We  see  in  RICTUS  and  Ringo,  how  the  forms  are  connected  j   and 
again,  in  Ris  and  Rin,  (Pig,  P,<,^  Pivos,  Nasus,)  we  have  both  forms. 
I  shall  consider  the  words,  which  belong  to  our  Element  RC,  &c., 
and  which  have  passed  into  the  form  RN,  in  a  separate  article  of 
my  Work. — The  Latin  Rosirww  directly  appears   in  other  Lan- 
guages ;    as  ROSTRO,  (Ital.  Span.  &c.)     An  adjacent  word  in  the 
Italian  Dictionaries  to  this  term  is  ROSTA,  "  A  Fan,  Un  eventail 
ct  pour  chasser  les  mouches ; "    where   we    see   the   idea    of   the 
ROUTER  or   Driver  away,  in   its  more  gentle  sense.     The   suc- 
ceeding word   in    my    Spanish   Dictionary  to  ROSTRO  is  ROTA, 
"  ROUT,  Defeat;"    and    in   the  same  column  of  Mr.  Neuman's 
Dictionary  with  this  latter  word,  I  find  Kozar,  "  To  Stub  up,  to 

"  clear 
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"  clear  the  Ground  of  brambles  and  bushes,"  and  Roznar,  «  To 
"  bray,  to  cry  like  an  ass ; "  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Noise, 
under  the  form  RZ,  with  the  organical  addition  of  the  n  after 
theZ. 

To  the  form  of  Russel,  Rotel,  the  ROUTER  up,  we  must  refer 
the  Welsh  RUGLO,  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  original 
Spot.     Mr.  Richards  explains    RHUGLO    by    "  To    Rub."     Also, 
"  To  Shovel  Dirt  or  Mire  together."   The  preceding  term  is  RUGHL 
Groen,  "  A  jingling  RATTLE,  a  RATTLE  made  with  stones  put  in 
"  a  dryed,  undressed  skin ; "    where  we  have  the  idea  of  Noise,  as 
connected  with  the  word  RUGLO,  which  relates,  we  see,  to  Stirring 
up  the  Dirt.     The  word  before  this  is  RHUGL,  "  Handy,  ready, 
"  dextrous.     Also,  Rife,  common  ; "    where  we  naturally  find  the 
idea  of  what  is  Dextrous  and  Common  applied  to  so  Common  and 
Familiar  an  action,  as  that  of  Digging  up  the  Ground.     In  the  next 
column  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary  I  find  "Rfluso,  To  leap  or  skip, 
"  or  start  back,  to  be  hindered,  stopt,  or  stayed;"   and  RUTHRO, 
"  To  Assault  or  Attack,  To  RUSH  upon ; "    where  we  have  the 
sense  of  Commotion — Agitation,  &c.,  as  attached  to  this  race  of 
words. — To  the   same  form    RSL,  and  the    same    fundamental 
meaning,   we    must  refer  the   Welsh   RHISTYLLIO,   "  To   Curry 
a   Horse,"    and  the   Galic  RISTEAL,   "a   sort  of  Plough,"  &c. ; 
with   the  Sirnames  RASTLE,  RASTAL,  RUGGLE,  &c.     Under  the 
form  of  RATTLE,  &c.  we  have  the  French  RACLer,  "To  Scrape, 
To  shave,  or  RAZE  off,"  &c.,  which  those,  who  write  on  the  Theory 
of  Languages,  have  produced  as  one  of  the  original  words,  formed 
on  the  principle  of  Onomatopoeia  *. 

In 


*  The  Author  of  the  Mechanisme  du  Langage,  (vol.  II.  p.  327,)  has  told  us,  that 
"  I/  Articulation  rude  R  par  laquelle  1'  organe  frole  1*  air,  c'  est-a-dire  le  pousse  d'  un 
"  mouvement  suivi,  mais  par  soubresaults,  forme  seule  un  clef  ou  germe  radical  servant  a 
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In  the  term  HARCEL*;-,  which  belongs  to  HERSE,  HARASS^,  we 
have  the  I  added  to  the  ARC,  with  the  breathing  before  the  AR,  as 

in 


"  nommer  la  classe  des  choses  rapides,  roides,  rudes,  ruineuses,  rompues,  qui  ont 
"  des  inegalites  ou  des  rugosites,"  &c.  &c.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  idea,  our 
Author  has  collected  eighty-four  words  in  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  beginning  with 
an  R,  which  belong  to  different  Elements,  RC,  RM,  &c.,  without  any  observation 
annexed  to  each  of  these  words,  on  the  mode,  by  which  they  are  connected.  Among 
these  words,  about  fifty  terms  are  found,  which  will  be  introduced  in  their  due  places 
in  the  present  discussion.  The  previous  remarks  and  the  collection  do  not  occupy  four 
pages  of  a  duodecimo  volume ;  and  this  is  all  the  knowledge,  which  our  great  Theorist  on 
the  formation  of  Languages  has  imparted  to  us,  on  the  origin  of  the  words  beginning  with 
an  R,  through  the  whole  compass  of  Human  Speech.  Yet  even  this,  such  as  it  is,  has 
been  perpetually  said  by  the  most  humble  of  our  Philologues  in  the  Vocabularies  of 
a  School-boy.  R.Ainsworth  tells  us,  that  R  "is  used  by  Poets  in  describing  Motion, 
"  Noise,  Indignation,  or  Violence."  Though  the  writers,  who  have  advanced  this  idea, 
had  no  reason  whatever  on  such  evidence  for  adopting  it  as  a  general  principle 
in  the  mechanism  of  Language ;  yet  the  Reader  will  understand,  that  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  such  a  Theory,  and  that  I  have  in  fact  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  position. 
I  have  proved,  or  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  most  numerous  and  arrangtd  series  of  exam- 
ples, containing  probably  all  the  Radical  -words  in  a  great  variety  of  Languages,  in  a 
laborious  and  patient  investigation,  that  according  to  the  phraseology  of  my  System,  the 
Elementary  forms  *R,  ARC,  RC,  &c.,  or  AR,  'Rr.Rr,  belong  to  each  other  ;  and  that  they 
exhibit  a  Race  of  words,  which  express  Agitation — Commotion,  &c.  I  have  added  more- 
over, that  the  Race  of  words  under  these  forms  relates  either  remotely  or  directly  to  the 
EARTH,  and  to  the  action  of  Stirring  up  its  surface ;  and  that  they  derive  their  chief  force 
and  universality  in  Language  from  this  important  operation. 

Nothing  however  can  exceed  our  astonishment,  that  Theorists  are  to  be  found,  who 
have  ventured  on  the  evidence  of  about  eighty  words,  containing  the  letter  R,  which  are 
used  to  express  Rapid  motion — Rough  objects,  &c.  to  establish  a  general  principle  for  the 
solution  of  all  other  words,  containing  this  letter,  amidst  that  infinite  variety  of  different 
and  discordant  senses,  which  these  words  are  acknowledged  to  convey.  If  I  might  he 
permitted  to  declare  my  opinion  plainly  and  freely  on  this  occasion,  I  should  certainly 
observe,  that  I  have  ever  considered  the  exhibition  of  such  a  Theory,  as  the  consummation 
of  Literary  inanity — folly  and  presumption,  when  delivered  in  an  assuming  tone  of  invention 
and  research,  as  if  some  precious  and  infallible  secret  were  about  to  be  imparted  to  mankind, 
by  which  all  the  mysteries  of  Language  would  be  at  once  unravelled  and  unfolded  to  the 
view.  Yet  all  these  pretensions,  however  lofty  and  imposing  they  may  be,  have  produced 
nothing ;  and  the  discovery  has  commenced  and  terminated  at  the  same  point. — Our 
Theorists  have  profited  nothing  by  the  principle,  which  they  have  promulgated,  as  it  still 

continues 
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in  RACL*;-,  it  is  attached  to  the  form  RC,  with  the  breathing  after 
the  R.  We  here  see,  how  the  form  haRcELer  and  RAci^r  may 
belong  to  each  other.  While  I  examine  HARceler,  To  Harass, 
I  cast  my  eyes  on  HARDZ,  Bold  ;  H^RGneux,  Quarrelsome ;  where 
we  see,  that  the  HARC,  HARD,  and  HARG,  contain  the  same  funda- 
mental idea.  I  see  likewise  HARD<?r,  To  swap,  which  belongs  to 
HARDI  ;  and  HARAS,  a  Stud  ;  HARDW,  a  HERD  ;  HARD^S,  Attire, 
clothes,  which  means  the  HOARD  of  things.  I  have  supposed, 
that  HOARD,  the  collection,  belongs  to  HERD,  the  Flock,  which  is 
derived,  as  I  have  shewn,  from  the  Violent  action  of  Driving 
away.  Thus  it  is,  that  words  with  forms  and  meanings,  most 
remote,  may  belong  ultimately  to  each  other. 

We  have  seen,  that  Junius  has  two  articles  of  ROUT,  Turba, 
and  ROUTE,  Stertere.  Lye  produces  the  term  ROUT  in  two  other 
Articles ;  "  ROUT.  Rowt.  G.  Dougl.  Refer  ad  Rawt,  Mugire. 
"  Hinc  To  Make  a  ROUT,  Turbas  excitare;"  where  we  have  the 
idea  of  Noise;  and  ROUT,  Via,  iter,  proprie  militum."  ROUT, 
Via,  is  the  Path  or  Ground,  ROUTED  up  in  passing  over  it;  where 
we  are  directly  brought  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
ROAD  is  only  another  form  of  ROUT,  Via;  and  To  RIDE  is  '  To 
«  pass  upon  the  ROAD.'  The  term  preceding  ROUT,  in  the  Lexicon 
of  Junius,  is  ROUST,  produced  by  Lye,  which  he  explains  by 

"  Rugire, 


continues  in  their  hands  to  be  illustrated  only  by  the  same  evidence  of  the  same  eighty  or 
ninety  examples,  by  which  it  was  suggested. — They  do  not  propose  any  tlue,  nor  in  fact 
do  they  pretend  to  have  discovered  or  even  conceived  any  clue,  under  the  guidance  of 
which  they  can  advance  a  single  step  in  the  great  Labyrinth  of  Language  ;  and  so  scanty 
are  their  sources  of  knowledge  for  forming  any  judgment  whatever  of  this  vast  and 
complex  edifice,  that  they  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  they  are  arrived  even  to  a  prospect 
of  the  avenues,  by  which  it  may  possibly  be  approached. — Of  the  whole  tribe  of  Etymolo- 
gists, the  writers  on  the  Theory  of  Language  seem  to  be  the  least  provided  with  materials 
of  knowledge,  and  least  gifted  with  powers  of  investigation  for  the  advancement  of  their 
art;  and  of  all  others,  the  author  of  The  Mechanism  of  Language  appears  to  be  the  most 
unfurnished — unable  and  inefficient. 
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"  Rugire,  clamare,  vociferare ; "  where  we  have  another  word 
denoting  Noise.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  RUG/O,  where 
we  have  a  different  form  of  the  same  race  of  words.  Lye  refers 
us,  under  ROUST,  to  ROIST,  which  Junius  interprets  by  "Grassari, 
"  violenter  agere,  and  ROISTER,  Grassator;"  and  he  considers 
them  as  belonging  to  the  French  Rustre.  Lye  records,  under 
ROIST,  the  term  H/W^REISTER,  Clamosus,  which  is  compounded, 
as  he  says,  of  Hlut,  "  Clarus,  Sonorus,"  and  Reisler,  corresponding 
with  Roister,  Grassator;  the  French  Reistre,  Miles  equo  movens  ; 
the  Runic  Hrister,  Concussor;  Hraustur,  Robustus,  -which  he 
compares  with  the  Greek  Rosis,  (Puns,  Corroboratio.)  To  ROIST, 
we  see,  is  to  make  a  ROUT — RIOT,  or  Disturbance.  The  term 
RoisTew  is  still  used  as  '  The  Kicker  up  of  a  Row,'  as  we  express 
it 

Let  us  mark  the  term  Row,  which  is  either  quasi  ROUT, 
RIOT,  &c.,  or  it  must  be  referred  to  the  form  AR.  Mr.  Grose 
explains  the  use  of  Row,  as  a  Northern  term,  by  "  To  RAKE,  or 
"  Stir  about,  as  ashes  in  an  oven."  Skinner,  under  ROISTER, 
refers  us  to  the  French  Rustre,  Reistre,  the  English  Rush,  Rustle, 
and  the  German  Reiter,  Eques. — Among  the  terms  denoting 
Violence  or  Commotion,  as  belonging  to  our  Element,  we  might 
here  produce  REISE,  recorded  by  Junius,  as  a  term  in  Chaucer  for 
"  Abigere,  Fugare." 

"  As  I  trowe,  I  have  you  told  inow 

"  To  REISE  a  fende,  all  loke  he  nere  so  Row." 

Junius  has  brought,  as  parallel  terms,  the  Saxon  Hras,  Impetus, 
and  likewise  RESE,  an  old  French  word  for  Une  excursion 
militaire.  In  the  same  page  of  Junius  we  have  RES,  REES,  Furor, 
which  Lye  refers  to  Rese,  Furere ;  the  Swedish  Rasa,  Furere,  and 
the  English  RAGE.  In  Spanish,  ROTA  is  "  A  ROUT,  Defeat. — 
"  Course;"  which  latter  sense  agrees  with  ROUT — ROAD,  &c. 
In  the  same  column  of  my  Spanish  Dictionary  I  find  ROZAR, 

6  A  "To 
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"  To  Stub  up,  to  clear  the  Ground  of  brambles  and  bushes. — 
"  To  nibble  the  grass,  applied  to  cattle. — To  Scrape,  or  Pare 
"  off. — To  Graze,  to  touch  slightly,"  as  Mr.  Neuman  explains  it. 
We  are  here  brought  to  the  very  spot  and  the  action  of  Stirring  or 
~Rovr-ing  up  or  over  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  in  its  more 
violent  and  more  gentle  sense.  We  see,  that  the  Spanish  ROZAR 
contains  the  senses  of  ROUT — RODO— RADO,  (Lat.)  RASER, 
&c.  &c. ;  all  of  which,  as  we  perceive,  belong  to  each  other,  and 
are  derived  from  the  same  Spot.  The  succeeding  word  to  this 
Spanish  term,  in  Mr. Neuman's  Dictionary, is  ROZNAR,  "To  Crack 
"  hard  things,  and  grind  them  with  the  teeth. — To  Bray,  like  an 
"  ass;"  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Noise,  annexed  to  the  Element. 
Hence  it  is,  that  ROZNO,  in  Spanish,  signifies  "A  little  Ass," 
from  the  Noise  made  by  that  animal. 

The  preceding  word  to  ROISTER,  in  Skinner,  is  ROGUE,  which 
he  explains  by  "  Profligatissimus,  Nebulo,"  &c. — "in  legibus  nostris 
"Erro,  Mendicus;"  and  he  records  the  derivation  from  the  French 
ROGUE,  "  Arrogans,  Impudens,  q.  d.  A  Bold  or  Sturdy  Beggar." 
ROGUE  belongs  to  this  race  of  words,  denoting  Violence  and 
Disturbance;  and  denotes  the  audacious,  annoying  ROISTERER  or 
ROUTER  about,  one  who  makes  depredations  on  the  property  or 
peace  of  others,  '  Qui  in  alium  Grassatur.'  The  Latin  Grassor 
has  a  similar  relation  to  Gradior,  as  ROGUE  and  ROISTER  have  to 
ROUT  about  here  and  there,  and  to  RIDE,  ROUTE,  &c.  The  Ety- 
mologists have  produced  likewise,  under  ROGUE,  the  French  Roder, 
Vagari ;  the  Saxon  Wregan>  Accusare,  and  the  Greek  RAKOS, 
(Paxof,)  which  are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  our  Element  RK, 
or  ARK,  signifying  'To  ROUT  up — Tear  up — to  pieces,  &c.,  To 
'  Annoy — Disturb,'  &c.  Junius  records,  moreover,  the  Hebrew 
jn  RG,  or  R«G,  Malus,  pravus  ;  to  which  Skinner  has  probably 
referred,  when  he  produces  the  Hebrew  Rong,  as  parallel  to  ROGUE. 
The  Hebrew  jn  RG,  or  RnG,  "To  Break,  Break  off,  Break  in 

"  pieces, 
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"  pieces,  Rend,  Destroy,"  exhibits  the  full  sense  of  the  Element. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  produces  as  derivatives  to  this  word,  "  Ring,  Wrong, 
"  Wrangle,  Wring,  Wrench,  Range,  Rend,  Rent,  Old  Eng.  Ran, 
"  Seize.  Also  Rough,  Ruffle,  Rugged,  Rogue.  Qu.  Welsh 
"  Rhzuygo,  To  Rend,  Eng.  Rag,  Ragged."  All  these  terms,  with 
the  exception  of  '  Ruffle/  belong  to  the  race  of  words  now  under 
discussion.  The  n,  in  some  of  these  terms,  Ring,  &c.,  is  only  an 
organical  addition  to  the  sound  of  G.  Where  the  W  is  the  first 
Letter,  it  must  be  considered  as  representing  the  vowel  breathing 
before  the  ARG. 

RIOT  is  only  another  form  of  ROUT.  It  is  marvellous  to  ob- 
serve, how  words  retain  their  original  idea  in  the  phraseology,  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Thus  we  talk  of  '  Kicking  up  a  RIOT, 
'or  a  Row;'  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  original  spot, 
under  the  same  idea,  as  in  the  phrase  '  To  Kick  up  a  Dust,' 
«  Pulverem  Excitare.'  The  Etymologists  refer  us,  under  RIOT,  to 
the  French  Riote,  the  Italian  Riotto,  and  even  to  the  Belgic  Ravotten, 
and  the  French  Ravoder.  Some  of  the  French  Etymologists 
derive  RIOTE  from  the  Latin  RIXA;  and  we  shall  hence  see,  that 
this  Latin  term  must  be  added  to  the  race  of  words  now  before 
us.  The  Italian  form  of  this  word,  RISSA,  has  reminded  Martinius 
of  the  Greek  Eris,  (Ef(?,)  where  we  see  the  form  ARS,  as  in 
ERETH/ZO,  (E^dtfy,  Irrito.)  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term 
Irrito,  which  we  shall  acknowledge  belongs  to  these  words,  either 
under  the  form  of  the  Element  ART,  with  the  breathing  before  R, 
or  RT,  with  the  breathing  after  it.  If  we  take  the  ancient  mode 
of  writing  it — Inrito,  to  be  the  true  one,  then  RITO  belongs  to  the 
form  RT,  with  no  breathing  before  the  R,  as  in  RIXA,  &c. 

Martinius  cannot  help  seeing,  that  it  has  some  affinity  to  the 
German  Anreizen,  or  REizen,  which  my  Lexicographer  explains 
by  "To  Intice,  allure,  incite,  wheedle  or  tempt,  set,  egg,  spur, 
"  toll  or  till  on ;  Zum  Zorn  REIZEN,  To  provoke  one  to  anger, 

"Stir 
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"  Stir  him  up  to  it,"  &c.;  which,  we  see,  is  a  word  of  the  same 
family.  Another  German  term,  REISS^W,  has  a  similar  meaning, 
"  To  pull,  Tear,  pluck,  draw  ; "  where  we  are  brought  to  the 
original  action,  without  a  metaphor,  of  Stirring  up — Tearing  up  or 
ROUTING  up  a  Surface.  REISS^W  signifies  likewise,  "  To  draw, 
"  chaulk,  skitch,  design,"  as  my  author  explains  it;  where  we 
likewise  manifestly  see  the  idea  of  Scratching  up  or  over  a  Surface. 
My  Lexicographer  explains  "Sich  los  REISSEN,  To  get  Rid,  Rush 
"out;"  where  in  RUSH  and  RID  we  see  two  other  terms  be- 
longing to  the  words  now  under  discussion.  I  have  already 
compared  RUSH  with  Ruo;  and  the  Etymologists  have  referred 
us,  under  this  English  word,  to  the  Belgic  Ruyschen,  and 
Russelen,  Strepitare;  the  German  Rauschen,  the  Saxon  Ras, 
Impetus;  Hreosan,  Ruere;  the  Greek  Roizos,  (Pe<£c?,)  Arasso, 
Resso,  (A^affff-w,  Allido,  Pijo-crw,  Rumpo,)  &c. ;  which  all,  more  or 
less,  remotely  belong  to  each  other.  RUSH,  Juncus,  with  its 
parallel  terms  Resc,  Rise,  JErisc,  has  been  referred  by  Junius  to 
Ruyschen,  &c.,  from  the  Noise  made  by  them  in  motion,  which 
will  be  considered  in  a  future  page.  RID  means  to  Clear  a  sur- 
face of  any  incumbrance — as  of  Dirt,  rubbish,  &c. — To  ROUT 
out — off*  or  away;  and  is  connected  with  a  variety  of  terms, 
which  will  be  fully  illustrated  in  the  course  of  these  discussions. 
In  German  we  have  another  form  of  Reissen,  with  a  minute  dif- 
ference of  meaning,  the  term  Rnzen,  which  means  "To  get  a 
"  chap  to  your  skin,  get  a  Scratch,  hurt,  bruise,  Scratch  or  fret 
"  your  skin  ;  "  where  again  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea,  which 
lam  illustrating. — In  Saxon,  REOSAN  means  "To  RUSH,  Ruere;" 
which  is  another  fgrm  of  Hreosan ;  and  an  adjacent  term  is 
RECTUM,  "  Crepitare,  Strepere,"  which  Lye  justly  refers  to 
WREOTflW.  The  word  between  these  terms  brings  us  to  the 
action,  from  whence  they  are  taken  ; — REOST,  "A.  Rest.  Lignum, 
"  cui  inseritur  Vomer.  Item  ipse  Vomer." 

The 
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The  German  term  REizung,  "  Inticing,  Inticement,"  £c.  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  Charms  of  Beauty,  "  Reizungen  der 
"  Schonheit,  Charms,  tempting  or  attracting  Beauty;"  and  thus 
we  see,  how  ideas  most  remote  from  operations  on  the  Ground 
may  be  derived  from  that  Spot.  Let  us  note  the  explanatory 
words  Toll  or  Till,  To  entice,  which  belongs  to  the  same  meta- 
phor of  'Stirring  up  the  Ground,'  or  {  Tilling  the  Tellus.'  RIG,  Im- 
pudica  mulier,  or  RiGGtsh,  is  a  term  applied  to  a  Wanton  Woman, 
from  the  idea  of  Desultory — Disorderly  motion  ; — "  Holy  Priests 
"  bless  her  when  she  is  RIGGISH."  (Ant.  and  C/.)  In  the  phrase 
"  To  Run  your  RIGS,"  we  see  the  original  idea.  In  the  expres- 
sion "  He  played  REAKS,"  produced  by  Skinner,  we  have  a  similar 
notion.  RIG  is  derived  by  this  Lexicographer  from  Ride;  and 
the  latter  phrase  he  derives  from  Rex,  (Lat.)  or  Rice,  (Sax.) 
Imperium,  and  explains  by  "  Regem  egit."  RUT,  in  French  Ruit, 
"  Pruritus  ad  Venerem,  seu  Catulitio  Cervorum,"  has  been  derived 
by  some  from  this  German  word  Reizen,  Incitare,  which,  as  they 
have  seen,  belongs  to  the  Latin  Irrilo.  Menage  derives  RUT 
from  RUGZ/MS.  In  these  coincidences,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
If  the  term  conveys  the  idea  of  Noise,  it  must  be  referred  to  the 
words  denoting  Noise,  which  are  derived  from  the  action  of 
ROUTING  up  a  surface.  In  Skinner,  RUT  occurs  between  the 
terms  RUSTLE  and  RUTTLE,  or  ROTTLE.  The  force  of  the  Ele- 
ment RT  is  fully  visible  in  the  Sanscrit  Language,  where  it 
signifies  '  To  Stir  up — To  ROUT — RAKE  up,'&c.  RUTTEE,  in  the 
Hindoo  Mythology,  is  the  Wife  of  Munmoden,  and  her  office  is 
to  Excite  to  love  the  hearts  of  men,  as  her  husband's  office  is  to 
inflame  those  of  women.  (Kindersley's  Specimens  of  Hindoo  Litera- 
ture, p.  20.)  In  the  same  Mythology,  RUDRA,  or  Mahadeo,  is  the 
Destroying  Deity,  (Maurice's  Essays,  vol.  II.  p.  89.)  which  means 
'The  ROUTER  up.'  We  shall  understand,  that  the  original  idea  of 
the  Element  is  unequivocally  visible  in  this  Language,  when  we 

learn, 
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learn,  that  the    persons,   who   cultivate   the    Lands,    are    called 
RYOTS. 

In  Scotch,  RUTOUR  is  '  A  Spoiler,  an  Oppressor,"  as  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson  explains  it;  where  we  see  the  precise  sense  of  the  Hindoo 
RUDRA — Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  us,  under  this  Scotch 
word,  to  ROISTER,  "A  vagabond,  a  free-booter,  a  plunderer;" 
under  which  term  our  Lexicographer  has  duly  produced  the 
corresponding  terms  in  other  Languages,  as  the  old  French 
word  Rustre,  A  Ruffian,  &c.  &c. ;  Roister,  (old  Eng.)  explained 
by  Junius,  Grassator,  which  I  have  before  produced  with  Roist, 
Grassari,  Roisrerer,  &c. ;  the  French  Routier,  and  the  Barbarous 
Latin  word  Rustarii,  Rutarii,  Rotarii ;  the  Irish  Ruathar,  Pillage, 
&c.  &c.  Dr.  Jamieson  here  records  the  terms  denoting  Horse- 
men or  Troopers,  as  Renter,  (Germ.)  Ryttere,  (Dan.)  A  Rider; 
and  he  refers  us,  moreover,  to  the  word  RYOT,  '  To  destroy,  To 
*  ravage.'  The  RIDER,  and  its  parallels  Renter,  &c.,  mean  persons, 
who  travel  on  the  ROAD,  as  I  have  before  observed,  with  an  idea 
oftentimes  annexed  to  them,  which  belongs  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  Element  of  '  RovTing  up  or  about — Pillaging — Plundering,' 
&c.  The  preceding  term  to  Ryot,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary, 
is  "RiOT,  Festivity,  indecent  mirth  ;"  but  under  neither  of  these 
words  are  we  reminded  of  the  English  RIOT,  nor  are  they  referred 
to  each  other.  The  succeeding  word  is  RYOT,  which,  says  our 
author,  Mr.  Macpherson  views  "  as  perhaps  an  error  for  Rowx, 
"  q.  crowd,  army.  Or  it  may  signify  destruction,  E.  ROUT,  from 
<c  the  v." — The  succeeding  terms  to  Royster,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary,  are  "  To  ROYT.  To  go  from  place  to  place  without 
"  any  proper  business,  to  go  about  idly — ROYT,  A  reproachful 
"  term. — It  may  perhaps  denote  an  Unsettled  fellow." — ROYTYT, 
with  the  same  idea  as  RYOT—  "  ROK,  perhaps  a  crowd,  a  throng." 
In  the  same  leaf  of  this  Dictionary  we  have  "  .ROW^-RAKARIS," 
which  does  not  mean  "  Those  who  search  the  streets  of  Rome 

"for 
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"  for  relics/'  as  Lord  Hailes  supposes ;  but  those  who  go 
RAKing— RA.iK.ing,  (Scotch,)  or  Rambling  to  Rome,  as  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  has  rightly  seen,  who  refers  us  to  the  Scotch  RAIK,  RAKE,  &c., 
"  To  range,  to  wander,  to  rove  at  large." — The  corresponding 
Welsh  term  to  the  Irish  RUATHAR  is  RHUTHRO,  "  To  assault  or 
"  attack,  to  RUSH  upon,"  as  Mr.  Richards  explains  it ;  and  again 
we  have,  in  the  Welsh  Dialect  of  the  Celtic,  An-RnEnniaw,  "To 
"  Spoil,  to  plunder,  to  rob." 

In  German,  REUT<??Z  signifies  "To  ROOT  out,  extirpate;"  and 
the  succeeding  word  to  this  in  my  German  Lexicon  is  "  REUTER, 
"  A  Rudder,  Riddle,  cribble,  winnow,  fan,  range."  This  double 
sense  of  a  RUDDER  and  a  RIDDLE  will  shew  us,  that  these  terms 
must  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea,  which  is  that  of  Stirring 
up  or  about  any  thing  for  different  purposes.  In  the  term  RIDDLE 
we  are  brought  to  an  action  of  Agitation  employed  about  Dirt; 
and  I  shall  shew,  that  it  belongs  to  RID,  as  denoting  the  instru- 
ment, which  Stirs  about  Dirt — for  the  purpose  of  Riwing  or 
Clearing  away  one  part  from  another.  The  Etymologists  refer  us, 
under  RUDDER,  Clavus  navis,  to  the  Saxon  Rother,  Remus  ;  Redra, 
Remus;  the  Belgic  Roeder,  Roer,  the  German  Ruder,  &c.,  which 
they  consider  to  be  quasi  Righter,  Director  navis,  though  some 
imagine,  that  the  Belgic  Roer  belongs  to  Roeren,  Movere.  The 
Belgic  Roer  belongs  to  the  form  Rear;  and  in  the  English  Row 
we  see  only  the  AR,  though  it  may  have  appeared  under  another 
form.  In  OAR  we  have  the  breathing  before  the  AR;  and  in  the 
sense  of  ORE,  Metal,  '  quod  Enuitur  ab  ERA,'  (E^a,)  if  I  may  so 
say,  we  are  brought  to  the  original  spot  and  action.  The  German 
Rvver  means  A  RuDDer,  and  An  Oar;  and  Ruvern  signifies 
to  Row.  The  word  Row  has  the  same  form  and  meaning  as 
Row,  To  ROUT  about.  The  Etymologists  refer  Row  to  the  Saxon 
Rowan,  Berowan,  Rewan,  the  Belgic  Roeden,  Roeyen,  the  German 
Ruyen,  the  Danish  At  Roe;  all  which  Skinner  derives  from  the 

German 
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German  REG<?W,  Movere.     He  reminds  us  moreover  of  the  Greek 

ERESSO,  (EOST<™,    Remigo,  Impello,)   which  I   have  shewn  to  be 

derived  from  the  same   idea  of  HARROWING  or  Stirring  up  the 

EARTH.      The   German    Rzcen   signifies,    as   my  Lexicographer 

explains  it,  To  Stir,  move,  agitate,  excite  something,"  which,  we 

see,  precisely  corresponds  with  the  sense  of  the  Element,  as  1  have 

unfolded  it. — The  preceding  term  to  REVTCH,  to  ROOT  out,  in  my 

German  Dictionary,  is  REVspern,  which  my  Lexicographer  explains 

by  "To  hauk,  to  Ketch  in  spitting,  to  keck,  spit,  and  spavvl,  cast 

"out,  void  phlegm  by  Reaching  and  hauking; "    where  we  have 

the  same  idea  in  both  words,  that  of  Stirring  up — Throwing  or 

Casting  up — out,  &c.     In  the  latter  word  we  have  likewise  the 

idea  of  Noise  added,  which  belongs  to  the  action  of  Stirring  up  or 

Throwing    up  any  thing.     Let    us    mark    the   terms    RETCH    or 

REACH,  which  are  attached  to  our  Element  under  the  same  idea. 

The  Etymologists  refer  it  to  the  Italian  Recere,  the  German  Brechen, 

and  Recken,  Extendere. 

The  English  RASE — <?RASE — RAZOR,  &c.  have  been  duly  re- 
ferred to  the  French  Baser,  Rasoir,  Rayer,  &c.,  the  Latin  RADO, 
RASI  ;  and  the  Etymologists  have  produced  likewise  other  parallel 
words,  as  the  Italian  Rasare,  and  the  Belgic  Raseren,  Rayeren,  &c. 
In  RASURE,  *RASE,  as  they  are  commonly  used,  we  have  the 
more  gentle  meaning  of  Scratching  over  a  Surface  ;  but  in  RASE 
or  RAZE  out,  denoting  Utter  devastation,  we  have  the  strongest 
sense, as  we  see  it  in  ROUT  out,  £c.  &c.  The  French  RASER  con- 
tains both  these  senses.  The  Etymologists  justly  remind  us, 
under  RASE,  of  the  Greek  Raio,  which  must  be  considered  as  quasi 
RAJO.  We  find  the  true  form  of  this  word  in  the  future  RAISO, 
(Paiu,  PKKTU,  Profligo,  Corrumpo,  destruo) ;  where  we  again  see 
a  term  used  in  the  most  violent  of  the  senses,  which  belong  to 
these  words — Skinner  places  in  a  separate  article  "  A  RASHER  of 
''Bacon,"  which  he  justly  considers  as  Rasura  Laridi.  The  Latin 

RADO 
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RADO,  and  its  parallels,  bring  us  at  once  to  the  idea  of  Scratching 
up  or  Scraping  up  or  over  a  Surface;  as  the  Rus,  &c.,  the  Ground. 
Robert  Ains worth  explains  RADO  by  "  To  Shave. — To  Scrape, 
"  Scratch  up;  To  rub  against,  to  Grate."  We  perceive,  that 
RADO,  in  the  sense  of  Grate,  expresses  the  idea  of  that  HARSH 
Noise,  which  is  made  by  Scratching  up  a  Surface,  and  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  a  constant  attendant  on  this  race  of  words.  The 
Etymologists  justly  compare  RADO  with  RASSO,  (Pa<r<rw,  Allido, 
collide,  deturbo,)  and  RESSO,  (Py<r<ru,  Frango,  Rumpo ; — vehemen- 
ter  Ferio,  Allido.)  We  have  before  observed,  that  RASSO,  (P«<r<rw,) 
directly  connects  itself  with  ARASSO,  (Agouro-u,  Pulso,  Illido) ; 
where  we  perceive,  how  the  forms  pass  into  each  other.  The 
preceding  word  to  RADO  is  RADIX,  the  ROOT,  which,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  at  once  brings  us  to  the  spot,  supposed  in  my 
Hypothesis. 

The  terms  adjacent  to  RASE,  in  Junius,  which  are  attached  to 
our  Element  RS,  and  which  I  have  not  examined  in  other  places,  are 
RASCHAND,  RASSIE,  RATCHES,  RASH,  RATHE.  RASP. — G.  Douglas, 
observes  Lye,  under  the  word  Raschand,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage:   "RASCHAND  unabasitlie,  the  schaft  in  sounder;"    which  is 
a  translation    of.  "  Impavidus   Frangit   telum."       The   Editor  of 
G.  Douglas   derives  this   word   from  RASCHIS,  Fragores,   "  quod 
"  a  sono  vult  factum,"  says  Lye;   who  prefers,  as  its  origin,  the 
Islandic  RASKA,  Frangere.      RASSIE,  Junius  explains  by  "  Fragilis 
"  cum  friabilitate,"  and  refers  it  to  RASSO,  (Pa<r<™,  Allido,  Frango.) 
We  perceive,  that  these  various  words  belong  to  the  same  idea  of 
Breaking  to  pieces,  and  the  Noise  attendant  upon  such  an  action. 
Junius  has  added  a  remark  on  RASSIE,  "  Verbum   est  a  quibus- 
"  dam   colonis    Terra  attributum ; "    by   which   we   are  at   once 
brought  to  the  Spot,  supposed   in    my  hypothesis.     RATCHES   is 
a  species  of  Dog,  the  name  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  various 
Languages;    as  in  the  Saxon  Race,   the   Islandic   Rakke,  which 

6  B  Verelius 
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Verelius  derives  from  Rakka,  Circumcursare.  The  idea  of  Running 
or  RAKing  about,  in  its  gentler  or  more  violent  sense,  has  supplied 
these  names  for  the  Dog. 

RASH  is  justly  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to  the  Belgic 
Rasch — the  Danish  Rask,  the  Runic  Ras,  the  German  Rasen,  Fu- 
rere;  the  Greek  Ragdaios,  (PotyXouos,  Prseceps.)  Meric  Casaubon 
derives  it  from  G^acruj.  RASH,  the  Cloth,  I  refer  to  the  idea  of 
ROUGH.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  words  are  attached  to 
their  original  turn  of  meaning,  though  they  appear  to  be  applied 
to  a  very  different  purpose.  I  have  supposed,  that  RASH  belongs 
to  RASE — ROUT,  &c.,  which  relates  to  the  action  of  Violent  or 
Sudden  Dispersion— of  Breaking  up — Scattering  any  thing  upon  or 
over  a  Surface.  Now  it  is  curious,  that  RASH  is  applied  to 
Eruptions,  suddenly  Breaking  out — and  Scattering  or  Dispersing 
themselves  over  a  Surface.  We  perceive,  that  the  very  terms 
Eruptions — Breaking  out,  are  metaphors  of  the  same  kind,  and  are 
applied  to  Violent  Eruptions  or  Breakings  out  upon  the  Skin. 
Thus  we  perceive,  how  RASH,  in  the  sense  of  Violent  Breakings 
out  on  the  Skin,  belongs  to  RASH — RASE — ROUT,  &c.,  which  relate 
to  the  action  of  Violently  Breaking  up  out — to  pieces,  &c.,  Scatter- 
ing— Dispersing,  &c. — RUSH  is  only  another  form  and  sense  of 
RASH.  The  Etymologists,  under  RUSH,  have  justly  referred  us  to 
the  Saxon  Hreosan,  Ruere;  Hrysan,  Movere;  Ruysch,  (Belg.) 
Rauschen,  Fremere;  ge-Rausch,  Strepitus,  (Germ.)  the  Greek 
Rasso,  Arasso,  Resso,  Roizos,  &c.  (Pa<r<r«,  A^aa-tru,  Pulso,  Allido,  Pyo-ru, 
Rumpo,  Po^oj,  Stridor,)  &c.  The  Latin  Ruo,  Runum,  as  we 
have  seen,  belongs  likewise  to  our  Element.  RAUSCH£«  means, 
in  German,  "To  Bustle,  RUSH,  make  a  Noise  or  Bustle;"  where 
we  have  the  sense  of  Noise;  and  we  perceive  a  similar  idea  in 
the  meaning  of  our  word  RUSH;  and  hence  we  have  this  term 
adjacent  to  RUSTLE. 

RASHING,  in  old  English,  belongs  to  these  terms  of  Violence, 

and 
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and  more  particularly  relates  to  the  original  sense  of  these  words, 
that  of  Scratching,  or  Tearing  up — to  pieces,  &c.  In  the  Ballad  of 
Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake  we  have, 

"  They  buckled  then  together  so, 

"  Like  unto  wild  boares  HASHING  ; 
"  And  with  their  swords  and  shields  they  ran 

"  At  one  another  slashing.      (Rel.  of  Anc.  Poet.  vol.  I.  p.  £ 

"  HASHING,"  says  Dr.  Percy,  "seems  to  be  the  old  hunting  term 
"  to  express  the  stroke  made  by  the  Wild  Boar  with  his  fangs. 
"  To  RASE  has  apparently  a  meaning  something  similar.  See 
"  Mr.Steevens'  Note  on  K.Lear,  A.  III.  8.7.  (Ed.  1793.  voI.XIV. 
"  p.  i°/3>)  where  the  quartos  read, 

"  '  Nor  thy  fierce  sister 
"  '  In  his  anointed  flesh  RASH  bearish  fangs.' 

«  So  in  K.Richard  III.   A.  III.  S.  a.  (vol.X.  p.  567,  583.) 

"  '  He  dreamt 
"  'To-night  the  Boar  had  RASED  off  his  helm.'" 

In  an  adjacent  stanza  of  the  Ballad  above  quoted  we  have  "  And 
"  RUSHING  off  his  helm,"  where  we  see  a  similar  idea  of  '  Tearing 
*  up  or  off; '  and  this  brings  us  to  the  form  RUSH,  the  word, 
expressing  Violent  Motion. 

The  term  RATHE  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Excitement,  as  relating  to 
'  The  Quick — Rapid  Motion,  exceeding  another  species  of  Motion.' 
To  RATHE  belongs  our  familiar  term  RATHER,  in  which  the  idea 
of  Motion  appears  to  be  lost.  RATHER,  however,  conveyed  the 
sense  of  Quicker,  and  it  is  justly  explained  by  the  Latin  Citius. 
The  Etymologists  refer  RATH  and  RATHER  to  the  Saxon  Rath, 
Rathe,  Cito,  Velociter ;  Rathor,  Hrathe,  the  Belgic  Rade,  £c., 
Expeditus,  Rapidus;  the  Runic  Hrathur,  Acer ;  the  Greek  Radinos, 
s,  Celer,  Agilis,  velox,  mobilis);  Radios,  (P<J;o?,  Facilis.) 

RATHE 
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RATHE  is  commonly  applied  to  '  The  Early  or  Quick-appearing  pro- 
ductions of  Nature;'  as  in  RATU-Fruit,  RATH-/^IW^,  produced  by 
Skinner,  and  the  "  RASHE-Primrose"  in  Lycidas.  Mr.  Warton  finds 
"  RASHED-Primrose"  in  an  old  writer,  which  he  imagines  to  be 
Provincial  for  RATHE.  Meric  Casaubon  derives  Rathe,  &c.  from 
the  Greek  ORTHROJ,  (pfyos,  Diluculum);  on  which  Skinner  plea- 
santly observes,  "quod  sane  longius  distat  quam  Mane  a  Vespere." 
This  is  a  very  probable  conjecture,  and  we  perceive,  that  it  coin- 
cides in  form  with  the  Saxon  Hrathe,  and  the  Runic  Hrathur; 
where  the  breathing  is  before  the  AR.  The  Greek  ORTHROJ, 
(Offyo?,  Tempus  antelucanum,)  belongs  to  ORTHOJ  and  ORTHOO, 
(Of 0c?,  Rec^us,  Onflow,)  which  signify  « To  Stir  up — Raise  up.'  We  all 
understand,  that  the  idea  of  Rising  up  is  attached  to  the  Morning, 
or  the  first  appearance  of  day.  Our  great  Bard  has  described  the 
first  appearance  of  the  morning  by  the  image  of  a  person  standing 
ERECT,  or  on  Tiptoe. 

"  And  jocund  Day 
"  Stands  Tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops." 

In  Saxon,  the  term  Hrad,  Prasceps,  is  adjacent  to  Hrad,  Rode, 
Equitavit ;  where  we  are  brought  to  the  true  spot.  Hrad  likewise 
means  "  Celer,  Agilis, — Paratus,  Ready."  I  shall  shew,  that 
READY  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Agitation,  in  the  action  of  Stir- 
ring up  a  surface,  so  as  'To  RID  off  or  Clear  off  any  incumbrance 
«  from  it,  and  to  Prepare  it,  or  Make  it  fit  and  READY  for  any 
'  purpose.'  In  Saxon,  RECEN  signifies  "Cito,  protinus,"  from  which 
the  Latin  RECENS  is  directly  derived.  In  the  same  opening  of 
my  Saxon  Lexicon,  where  this  word  occurs,  we  have  RECAN, 
"  To  Reckon,  Curare,  Solicitus  esse,"  which  I  shew  in  another 
place  to  belong  to  the  same  metaphor  as  Solicitus  does  ;  and  this 
word,  we  know,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  '  Stirring  up  the 
«  Ground — Solum  Citandi.'  That  I  have  conjectured  rightly  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  these  terms,  RATHE,  &c.,  will  he  unequivocally 

manifest 
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manifest  from  considering  the  parallel  terms.  Wachter  places  the 
word  RAD  in  various  articles,  under  which  we  find  the  following 
explanations:  "  Cito,  celeriter" — "  Celer,  alacer" — "Substantive 
"  Cursum  et  Cursorem  denotat,  et  dicitur  antiquitus  de  Rota, 
"  de  curru,  de  fluvio,  de  impetu  fluvii,  et  de  omni  impetu  in 
"  agendo,  quamvis  literis  aliquantulum  mutatis"  —  "Rota,"  — 
ct  Currus,"  under  which  he  produces  other  terms,  denoting  a 
Wheel,  as  ROTA  ;  and  to  which  he  refers  .RHEDA,  or  RHEDE, 
(Pe&j>)  and  other  terms  conveying  the  same  sense, — "  Fluvius  im- 
"  petuose  currens." — "  Cursus  Fluvii."  The  succeeding  articles 
to  these  are  RAoen,  "Currere,  Properare,  celeriter,  et  cum  im- 
"  petu  ferri;"  and  RAD?TZ,  "  Exstirpare."  The  latter  of  these 
words  he  refers  to  ROTT^W,  which  he  explains  by  "  Rumpere  terrain, 
"  sive  id  fiat  aratro,  aut  fodiendi  instrumento,  quod  faciunt  coloni, 
"  sive  Rostro,  quod  faciunt  sues ;"  where  we  are  brought  directly 
to  the  very  idea,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 

RASP,  and  its  parallel  terms,  belong  to  RADO,  as  the  Etymolo- 
gists acknowledge.  They  have  produced,  as  parallels,  the  French 
Rasper,  the  Italian  Raspare,  the  Belgic  Raspen,  the  German  Raspen> 
or,  as  now  used,  Raspeln,  the  Swedish  Raspa,  the  Danish  Raspe,  &c. 
Skinner  has  another  article  for  the  term  RASP,  or  RESP,  which  he 
refers  to  the  Belgic  Respen,  Rispen,  &c.,  Ructare,  and  the  German 
Rauspern,  Screare;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  relates  at  once  to  the 
action  of  Casting  up  phlegm,  as  we  express  it,  and  to  the  Noise 
made  by  that  action.  Ruspor  is  an  old  Latin  word,  which  signi- 
fies "  To  Scrape  as  a  Dog,  To  ROOT  in  the  Ground  as  a  Pig 
<;  doth  ; — To  Search  diligently. — Also  to  Cut,"  as  R.  Ainsworth 
explains  it ;  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  spot,  supposed 
in  my  Hypothesis.  Martinius  likewise  produces  RUSP/WO,  which 
he  refers  to  RASpar*;  and  to  this  form  belongs  the  Italian  name 
RUSPINI.  The  English  word  RAsberry  Skinner  refers  to  Raspot 
Raspolo,  (Ital.)  "  Rubus  Idseus,  et  ejus  baccae;"  and  Minshevv 

derives 
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derives  it  from  the  Greek  Rops,  (P*>tJ/,  Virgultum.)  TheRAS-Berry 
or  RASp-Berry  is  c  The  Berry,  which  appears  RASPED  or  Scratched 
'  on  its  surface.'  The  Latin  Fragum,  and  the  French  Praise,  the 
Straw-Berry,  are  derived  from  a  similar  idea  of  the  Broken — 
Corrugated  appearance  of  the  surface,  and  belong  to  Frango,  Fregit 
Fraiser,  &c.  &c.  The  French  Framboise  is  supposed  to  be  Frais 
de  Bois. — The  Italian  Raspo  and  Raspolo,  or  Raspollo,  signify 
a  'Bunch  of  Grapes,'  which  might  be  taken  from  Grappo  and 
Grappolo,  terms  of  the  same  meaning :  They  probably  however 
belong  to  Raspare,  To  Rasp  or  Scrape,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
Grappo,  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  belongs  to  Grappo,  the  action  of 
Griping  or  Seizing.  I  shall  shew,  that  'To  Gripe'  is  'To  Grope 
'up'  or  'Scrape  up,'  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  action  of 
Groping  up — Scraping  up — Graving  up,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  or 
of  Scratching  up  the  Ground.  We  know,  that  Carpo,  to  which 
Capio  belongs,  conveys  at  once  the  idea  of  Scratching  or  Scraping 
upon  a  Surface,  and  that  of  Seizing.  Hence,  I  imagine,  it  is, 
that  Raspo,  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  the  object  Griped  or  Carpt,  is 
attached  to  Raspare,  To  Scrape,  Scratch,  or  Carp. 

In  the  same  column  of  Junius,  in  which  ROUT  occurs,  we  have 
ROUSE,  which  he  justly  refers  to  RAISE  and  RISE.  We  shall  now 
understand,  that  these  terms  signify  to  Stir  up  or  ROUT  up.  In 
RAISE  and  RISE  we  see  little  more  than  the  sense  of  Elevation ; 
but  in  ROUSE  we  approach  nearer  to  the  idea  of  Excitement  ex- 
pressed by  ROUT.  In  the  same  column  I  see  likewise  Rous, 
which  Junius  explains  by  "  Receptum  et  pervulgatum  inter 
"  potatores;"  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  strongest 
sense  of  Excitement  expressed  by  ROUT — RIOT,  &c.  Junius  refers 
this  word  to  the  German  Rusch,  Semipotus,  and  Lye  to  the 
Islandic  Russ,  &c.,  Temulentia.  We  now  perceive,  that  ROUSE 
is  used  for  a  RIOTOWS  kind  of  Drunken  Frolic,  both  in  Ancient  and 
in  Modern  Language,  "The  King  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes 

"  his 
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"  his  ROUSE."  Hence  we  have  the  English  Ca=RousE,  and  the 
French  C^=RROUSSE,  and  the  Spanish  C0=RAOS,  where  the  Ca  is 
the  Teutonic  addition  of  Ge.  Verstegan,  says  Lye,  derives  it, 
with  the  approbation  of  Skinner,  from  the  German  Gar-'Ausz, 
"  Pocula  exhausta,  ad  verbum,  All  out;"  and  yet  he  adds, 
though  with  some  reluctance,  and  without  seeing  the  process  of 
formation,  "  Ego  vero  hand  scio,  annon  sit  a  Rouse."  My  German 
Lexicographer  explains  RAUSCH  by  "An  inebriation  or  surfeit 
"in  drinking;"  the  succeeding  term  to  which  is  the  verb  be- 
longing to  it,  RAUSCH^W,  which  he  explains  by  "Eine  Gerausche 
"  machen,  to  bustle,  Rush,  make  a  noise  or  bustle."  The  expla- 
natory term  G<?=RAUSCHE,  an  acknowledged  compound  of  Ge  and 
RAUSCH,  is  the  very  combination  or  word,  from  which  Ca=RousE, 
&c.  has  been  formed.  I  have  already  shewn,  that  RUSH  is  another 
of  these  words.  It  is  impossible  surely  to  doubt,  that  the  English 
Cfl-RousAL,  the  French  GZ-RROUSEL,  and  the  Italian  C^-RROSELLO, 
belong  to  Ca- ROUSE,  GZ-RROUSSER,  just  as  RUSTLE,  &c.  belongs  to 
RUSH,  &c. ;  yet  the  Etymologists  appear  to  see  no  connection 
between  these  words ;  and  Menage  seems  to  acquiesce  in  the 
conjecture  of  Menestrier,  who  informs  us,  that  Carrousel  is  derived 
from  Carrus  Soils,  because  this  diversion  was  invented  by  Circe, 
the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  in  honour  of  her  father. 

The  Etymologists,  under  RAISE  and  RISE,  have  referred  us  to 
the  Islandic  Reisa,  the  Gothic  Raisjan,  the  Saxon  Arisan,  the  Belgic 
Riisen,  the  Italian  Rizzarsi,  Drizzare,  se  tollere,  q.  d.  se  Hectare, 
seu  Directare,  hoc  est,  Erectum  in  pedes  statuere,  Regen,  Erregen, 
(Germ.)  Movere ;  Rear,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.  In  ARISE  and  AROSE  we 
iiave  a  vowel  breathing  before  the  ARS.  We  cannot  but  note  in 
e-RiGEre,  To  Set  up,  To  be  <?RECT,  how  RECTWS  and  REGO, 
RIGHT,  &c.,  which  might  seem  only  to  refer  to  the  Straight  ROAD, 
are  attached  likewise  to  the  idea  of  Excitement,  and  signify  To 
RAISE  up,  &c.  In  Scotch,  RUSE  —  ROOSE  signify,  says  Dr.  Ja- 

mieson, 
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mieson,  "To  Extol,  to  commend;  sometimes  written  REEZE;  " 
which  mean  nothing  but  To  RAISE  up — Exalt  or  "  Extol"  as  our 
author  explains  them.  In  various  Languages  the  Element  supplies 
a  race  of  words  signifying  '  To  Boast — Praise,'  &c.,  some  of  which 
Dr.  Jamieson  has  collected  j  as  the  Italian  Ruzzare,  the  Islandic 
Rausa,  &c.  &c.  Our  author,  however,  objects  to  the  conjecture  of 
Ihre,  who  derives  them  from  the  Islandic  RISA,  To  Elevate.  Lye 
and  Junius  have  produced  ROUSE  and  RUSE,  under  this  sense  of 
Laudare;  yet  even  the  coincidence  in  the  form  of  ROUSE,  Excitare, 
and  ROUSE,  '«  Laudare  vel  Extollere,"  suggests  no  suspicion,  that 
they  may  belong  to  each  other. 

I  cannot  help  producing  some  of  the  terms,  attached  to  our 
Element,  in  the  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  where 
RUSE  is  found  ;  and  here  we  shall  still  see  the  same  sense  of  Excite- 
ment— Commotion,  &c.,  as  "To  RUSCH,  To  Drive,  to  put  to  flight, 
"  &c.,  RUSHIE,  A  broil;  RUSKIE,  A  basket  of  Rushes; — RUTE, 
"A  blow;"  where  we  are  referred  to  ROUT,  A  blow,  to  which 
we  have  a  verb  annexed,  "  To  ROUT.  To  Beat — RUTE  or ' 
"  Roon-Goose,  so  called  perhaps  from  their  Noise ;  RUTHER, 
"  Aloud  noise,  a  tumultuous  cry,  an  uproar." — "  RUTHER,  RUDDER," 
so  called  from  its  ROUTING  about  the  water, — RUTOUR,  "A  Spoiler, 
"  An  oppressor,"  before  produced,  where  we  directly  see  the 
ROUTER — "  RUTILLAND  Rauin,"  which  occurs  in  Lindsay,  and  is 
printed,  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  Rulill  and  Rauin.  "  If  Rutilland,"  adds 
our  author,  "  be  the  original  word,  it  must  allude  to  the  glossy 
"  appearance  of  the  Raven  ;  Fr.  Rutiler,  Lat.  Rutilare,  to  glitter." 
"  In  later  editions  it  is  Ratling,  as  synon.  with  Ralpand,  an  epithet 
"  used  in  the  description  of  the  raven  in  the  preceding  stanza." 
It  is  surely  not  possible  for  Dr.  Jamieson  to  doubt,  that  the 
'  RUTILL — RUTILLAND  Rauin,'  whatever  it  may  be,  refers  to  the. 
Noise,  and  means  'The  RATLING,  RUTTLING,  &c.,  Raven.' — Junius 
has  produced  RISE,  Virga,  Surculus,  next  to  RISE,  Surgere,  and  he 

has 
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has  referred  them  to  each  other  for  the  same  reason,  as  Surculus 
belongs  to  Surgo.  I  shall  again  produce  this  word,  when  I  exa- 
mine in  a  future  page  various  terms,  denoting  vegetable  pro- 
ductions '  RISING  or  Sticking  up  —  sometimes  under  the  idea 
*  of  a  bristly  kind  of  appearance,'  among  which  I  shall  place 
RUSHES,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  seen,  that  Junius  has  referred  Raise  to  Rear.     Under 
Rear,    Skinner    has    produced    the    Saxon    Arceran,   Up-Araran, 
Erigere,  and   Hreran,  Agitare;     from  whence  we  learn,  that  the 
term  signifies  'To  Stir  up.'     We  see  likewise  from  hence,  that  the 
vowel  breathing  is  lost  before  the  first  R  in  Rear,  and  I  imagine,  , 
that  we  should  consider  it  as  a  compound  in  the  same  form  of  our 
Element  AR  doubled,  quasi  A.R=EAR,  AR-^R,  HR=ER,  in  order  to 
express  the  idea  more  strongly,  just  as  in  OR-OORO    from  ORO, 
(Oguqu  idem  quod  CW,  Concito. )     The  same  compound  we  find  in 
AR=OURA,  (Ajou^a,)  belonging  to  ERA,  (E^a.)     In  Roar  or  AR=OAR 
we  have  the  Noise  attached  to  AR=EAR,  in  the  action  of  Stirring 
up.      In  L^-AR=OAR  we  cannot  distinguish  between  the  Agitation 
and  the  Noise.     Junius  has  two  articles  for  this  word,  as  "Roar — 
"  Roar,    Fremere."    and    Roore,    Rare,    "  Concitatio  ex   concursu 
"  turbulentae  multitudinis."     Under  the  former,   he  produces  the 
parallel  terms  Raran,  (Sax.)  Jfo?r,(Fr.)  Reeren,(Be\g.)  P^o?,  a-QoSps 
Ktxt  roc,  KU^TOC,  and  the  latter  he    refers  to  Rear  and   Raise.     Lye 
justly  explains  the  Saxon  HRER^W  by  "To  Rear,   Agitare,  com- 
''movere;"  and   the  succeeding  terms  are  "  HRERE,  Rear,  Rere, 
"  Crudus,  Incoctus,"  and  HRERE,  Mus;  RERE  Mouse,  "  Vespertilio, 
"  Nycteris."     The  term   Rear  means  Raw,  and   I  shall  shew  in 
another  place,  that  Raw  signifies  what  is  Coarse  or  ROUGH,  which 
is  derived  from  the  idea  of  a  Stirred  up — Broken  up  or  Cor-Rvoated 
surface.    The  parallel  terms  to  Raw  are  Hreaw,  (Sax.)  Rauw,  Roh, 
(Germ,  and  Belg.)  and  to  Rough  we  find  Hruh,  Rouw,  &c.,  where 

6  c  we 
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we  see  the  various  forms,   into  which  these  words  have  passed. 
The  'REAR  Egg'  has  been  referred  to  Rarus,  (Lai.)  and  to  Reo, 
(Pew,  fluo.)     The  Latin   AR=AR-w$  exhibits  a  similar  form  of  the 
Element  AR   doubled,   and  it  signifies  '  What   is  Stirred  about  or 
'  Scattered  and  Dispersed  about — here  and  there,  so  as  to  be  thinly 
'  sprinkled.'      In  REO,  (Pew,   fluo,)  we  have  the  idea  of  Agitation 
annexed  to  Water.     The  Rere-Mouse  may  mean  the  Mouse  which 
appears  at  the  Rear  or  extremity  of  the  day.      The  term  AR=£AR 
belongs  to  ARR=!ERE,  (Fr.)  and  its  parallels  ARR=£ARS,  &c.  &c., 
where  we  see  the  idea  of  the  Back — the  Low  part,  as  belonging  to 
the  AR-OURA,  (A^a,)   the    Ground.     The   Ground,   when   con- 
sidered as  the  Extremity,  alike  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  what  is 
Extreme — in  the  relations  which  we  express  by  Bottom  and  Top — 
Backward   and   Forward — Last    and    First}    and    hence    we  have 
ERE,  Before,  with  its  parallels  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  JEr,  (Sax.) 
Eher,  (Germ.)  &c.  £c.     To  ERE  belongs  ERST,  where  we  have  the 
form  ARS,  and  from  ERST   we  pass  into/=lRST;     and   thus  it  is, 
that    Languages    have    been    formed.      ERE,    when    referred    to 
"Re-^Ar,  may  be  considered  as  denoting  the  Source,  from  which 
things    are  ARE=AR*rf,   Anise,    or    when   expressed    in    Latin    by 
kindred  terms,  "  ORigo,  ex  qua  res  Oxiuntur.     The  Elementary 
characters  AR,    RS,  &c.     still   continue    faithful    to    their    office, 
whatever  forms  they  may  assume ;    and  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge, that  all  these  changes  are  effected  without  error,  and  without 
confusion. 


RAKE, 
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RAKE,  RACA,  RAECKE, 
RAECKEL^W,  RECHE,  RACL«T, 
RATEL^,  RAKA,  RASTAL, 
R  A  s  T  rum,  R  A  s  T  E  L  L  um, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.  Belg. 
Germ.  Fr.  Ir.  Lat.  &c.  &c.  &c.) 

RAKE.  (Eng.)  The  person  who 
goes  Raking  about. 

RAKE.  (Eng.)  A  Hollow  in  a 
mine. 

RACK  for  Hay.  What  is  made 
in  a  Grate-form,  or  like  a 
surface  Raked  or  Grated  with 
marks — lines,  &c. 

To  RACK  off  Wine.  Quasi,  To 
Rake  off  or  out  the  Dregs. 


REACH — RETCH.  What  is  Drawn 
out  or  along — Stretched  — 
Extended,  from  the  metaphor 
of  Raking  over — out  or  along 
a  surface. 

RACK.  To  Torture  by  Stretch- 
ing. 

RETCH.  Vomere,  Screare,  q.To 
Rake  up — out,  &c. 

RACAILLE  —  RASCAL,  &c.  (Fr. 
Eng.)  The  Rakings — the  vile 
refuse. 

RASCAL  Dear.  Ferae  strigosae, 
Lean  Dear — Vile  animals,  of 
Raked — Scratched  or  Scraggy 
forms. 


RAKE,  To  RAKE  up  the  Ground,  belongs,  as  we  shall  instantly 

agree,  to  the  race  of  words  now  before  us,  'RouT  up,'  &c.,  and 

brings  us  directly  to  the  spot,  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.     The 

Etymologists  refer  us,  under  RAKE,  to  the  Saxon  Raca,  Rostrum, 

tellum,  the  Belgic  Raecke,  &c.,  Rostrum,  Raeckelen,  Sarculare; 

German  Reche,  the  French  Racier,  the  Italian  Razzolare,  "  Ra- 

•e  etFodicare  instar  gallinae,  Rastro,  converrere;"  the  Runic  and 

Swedish  Raka,  the  Danish  Rage,  the  Islandic  Reka,  the  Irish  Raca, 

Racam,  &c.  &c.     The  English  word  RAKE  only  gives  us  the  idea, 

its  ordinary  use,  of  the  instrument  applied  in  Gardens,  but  the 

tin  RASTTMW  means  the   HARROW.     RAsrrww,  and  its  parallel 

terms,  might  be  considered  only,  as  different  forms  of  the  words 

belonging 
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belonging  to  HARROW,  as  HERSE,  &c.  In  German,  HARKE  is 
a  "RAKE,  HARROW,"  &c.  Robert  Ainsworth  explains  RAs^rum 
by  "  A  RAKE,  HARROW,  a  drag  to  break  clods  with— RASTRIS 
"  glebas  qui  frangit  inertes."  In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  I  find 
in  Lhuyd,  under  RAsrrwm,  the  Cornish  Rackan,  the  Artnoric 
Rastel,  the  Irish  Raka,  Hoirste,  and  RastaL  I  find  likewise 
RASDAL,  A  Rake,  and  RASDAL^W,  To  Rake,  gather,  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary.  Hence  our  name  RASTAL  is  derived. 
In  the  same  Dictionary  we  have  RAcam,  To  RAKE?  and  an  adja- 
cent word  to  this  is  '  RACKUM,  To  Go,'  which  means  '  To  RAKE 
'  about  or  move  on  the  ROAD,'  &c.  The  Greek  ERcnomai,  (E^o/*a*,) 
should  not  be  considered  perhaps  as  directly  belonging  to  the 
Celtic  RACHam,  yet  the  original  idea  of  the  word  is  that  of  an  action 
of  Violence,  as  it  appears  in  the  sense  of  "  Invado,  Persequor." 
We  see,  in  these  explanatory  words,  how  readily  the  simple  idea 
of  Motion,  as  Going,  Following,  connects  itself  with  an  action  of 
Violence.  In  the  Latin  Gradior,  Ingredior,  Grassor  we  see  the 
union  of  the  same  ideas. 

The  English  term  RAKE,  as  denoting  the  Person,  means  the 
loose  Character,  who  goes  RAKing,  RioTing  or  Rowing  about,  as 
we  express  it,  the  RoisTerer.  The  spot  and  metaphor,  from  which 
RAKE  in  this  sense  has  been  taken,  will  be  manifest  from  a 
passage  in  Shakspeare,  where  personages  of  this  kind  are  called 
Land-RAKERs.  The  Robber  Gadshill,  the  companion  of  FalstafF 
and  the  Prince,  says,  "  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  Land-RAKERS, 
"  no  long  staff,  six-penny  strikers  ;  none  of  these  mad,  mustachio, 
'*  purple-hued  malt-worms,  but  with  nobility,  tranquillity,  burgo- 
«  masters,"  &c.  (First  Part  oj  King  Henry  IV.  A.  II.  S.  i.) 
Some  have  compared  the  English  RAKE,  the  person,  with  the 
Syriac  term  of  contempt,  RAKA,  (Paxx,  Matth.  c.  v.  ver.  24);  and 
though  we  should  not  perhaps  consider  them  as  directly  belonging 
to  each  other,  yet  we  shall  find,  that  the  corresponding  Hebrew 

term 
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term  contains  the  same  fundamental  idea.     Skinner  produces  the 
combination,  RAKE=//^//,  which  I  shall  examine  in  a  future  page. — 
The  term  RAKE  is    produced   by  Skinner,  as  signifying  Fodina, 
"  nescio  ab  RACA,  Guttur,"  as  he  observes,  quia  puteus  Metalli- 
"  cus  est,  instar  Gutturis,  profundus  et  inanis."     RACA,  Guttur, 
and    RAKE,    Fodina,    mean    only    the     Hollow  —  RAKED,   Dug 
out,   &c.  &c.     Though  Skinner   and    Lye    explain  these  words 
RAKE,  &c.  by  RASTRUM,  I  should  not  have  understood,  that  the 
former  Etymologist  had  considered  the  Latin  term  as  belonging  to 
these  words,  if  it  had  not  been  printed  in  Italics  in  the  phrase 
"  Rastro  Converrere."     We  must  add  to  these  terms  belonging  to 
the  RASTrwm,  RAKE,  the  French  words  RAT^^M,  a  Rake;  RATEL£T, 
To  RAKEJ  R-Arisser,  To  Scrape;  RArurer,  To  Scratch,  which  will 
remind  us  of  the  French  RAS^r,  before  produced,  To  Shave,  To 
Trim,  to  Raze,  to  Overthrow  ;    RAZOIR,  the  Latin  RADO,  RASI,  the 
English  RASE,  RASURE,  ERASE,  RAZOR,  &c.    with   their  parallel 
terms  in  other  Languages. 

I  find,  moreover,  adjacent  to  RAT^M,  in  the  French  Dictio- 
naries,  RATelier,  "  A  Rack,  in    which    Hay    is  put   for   Horses ; " 
RATINE,  Ratteen,  a  sort  of  Woollen  stuff;    RATE,  Spleen  ;    RAT, 
a   RAT;     RA-ratiner,  To  shrink;    RAT<T,   "To  miss,  to  fail   of 
"obtaining  any  thing;"    which,   however  remote  they  may  ap- 
pear from  each  other,  must  be  all  referred  to  the  same  train  of 
ideas.    RATine,  RATTEEN,  the  Woollen  stuff,  means  the  ROUGH — 
Coarse  Cloth,  such  as  a  Surface  appears,  which  is  all  in  a  Scratched 
up  state.     Menage  confesses   his  ignorance  respecting  the  origin 
of  this    word ;    and   Le  Duchat,    though  he    informs   us   on  the 
authority  of  a  French  and  Italian   Dictionary,  that  this  Stuff  is 
called   "  ROUESCIA    di    Fiorenza,    c'  est-a-dire   REVESCHE  de  Flo- 
"  rence;"     yet    he   asks,   whether    Ratine   does    not   come   from 
Florentina.     The  terms  ROUESCIA  and  REVESCHE  convey  the  same 
idea  of  the  R.OUGH   Cloth.     The   Editor  of  the  last  edition    of 

Menage 
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Menage  has  seen,  that  Revesche  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
German  Rauh,  and  the  English  ROUGH.  Le  Duchat  derives  it 
from  Reversus,  and  he  tells  us  likewise,  that  the  word,  as  an 
adjective,  means  RUDE;  in  which  sense  he  derives  it  from  Ripa..— 
RASH,  in  English,  is  a  Species  of  Cloth,  which  Skinner  refers  to 
the  Belgic  Ras,  the  Italian  Raso,  Rascia,  "  Sericum,  Sattin,  q.  d. 
"  Sericum  Rasum,  Villi  enim  expers  est."  RASCH,  in  German, 
means,  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  'The  English  Sergei" 
and  Serge  is  "  A  sort  of  Woollen  stuff,"  as  N.  Bailey  explains  it. 
Hence  RASH,  (Eng.)  Rasch>  (Germ.)  and  Ras,  (Belg.)  mean  the 
ROUGH  Stuff.  The  Italian  RASO,  Satin,  and  Ras,  (French,)  belong 
to  Rasus,  &c.,  as  Skinner  supposes.  RATE,  the  Spleen,  Menage 
confesses  to  be  of  difficult  origin  ;  but  he  asks,  whether  it  may 
not  be  derived  from  Jecorata,  Rata,  Rate;  and  the  Editor  ima- 
gines, that  it  is  taken  from  the  form  of  a  RAT.  The  term  RATE 
belongs  to  RAieau,  the  RAKE,  &c.,  and  is  a  metaphorical  applica- 
tion of  this  term,  as  being  the  supposed  Seat  of  that,  which 
RAKES- — Vexes  or  Disturbs  the  mind.  We  know,  that  Spleen,  in 
English,  signifies  at  once  the  Organ — and  the  Vexation,  supposed 
to  arise  from  that  Organ.  RATER,  "  To  Miss,  to  fail  of  ob- 
"  taining,"  seems  to  be  directly  connected  with  RATE,  the  part, 
in  which  Chagrin  is  situated,  arising  from  disappointment  in  our 
wishes. 

RAT,  the  animal  called  in  English  a  RAT,  we  shall  instantly 
agree  to  be  the  Scratcher — the  Scraper,  and  to  belong  to  RAT^W, 
RAKE,  RATurer,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Obvious  as  the  affinity  is  between 
RAT  and  RATurer,  I  do  not  find,  that  any  of  the  French  Etymo- 
logists are  aware  of  their  relation.  RAT  is  commonly  derived  from 
Mus;  and  Menage  observes,  though  this  derivation  does  not 
displease  him,  that  it  is  more  natural  to  derive  RAT  from  the 
German  Ratz,  a  word  of  the  same  meaning.  The  Editor,  who 
produces  from  Wachter  the  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages, 

concludes, 
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concludes,  that  the  word  is  certainly  Teutonic,  and  perhaps  even 
Celtic.  RAT  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon  Rcet, 
the  German  Ratt,  Ratze,  the  Belgic  Ratte,  &c.,  the  French  Rat, 
the  Italian  Ratta,  the  Spanish  Raton,  the  Danish  Rotte,  the 
Islandic  and  Swedish  Ratta,  &c.,  which  the  Etymologists  have 
produced.  Some  have  derived  these  words  from  Raio,  (Paw, 
Corrumpo);  and  others  have  observed,  that  they  are  taken  from 
the  German  Reissen.  In  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we 
have  RADAN,  a  RAT.  We  find  RAT,  in  old  French,  used  "  pour 
"  canal  de  mer,"  as  Le  Duchat  observes,  who  derives  it  from 
Rasus,  or  from  Rapidus.  The  term  RAT,  in  the  sense  of  a 
Channel  or  Hollow,  belongs  to  RUT,  &c.,  and  the  animal  is  that, 
which  makes  RUTS  or  Hollows,  &c. 

The  succeeding  term  to  this  in  Menage's  Dictionary  is 
Ratajiat,  the  Liquor  called  Eatafa,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
"  un  mot  des  Indes  Orientales."  Leibnitz  supposes  it  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Rectifie ;  and  '  M.  de  la  Croze,  who  was  for  a  long 
*  time  in  America,"  says  Le  Duchat,  "  observes,  that  when 
'  a  native  Indian  drank  Brandy  to  the  health  of  a  Frenchman, 
'  he  said  Tafiat ;  to  which  the  Frenchman  answered,  drinking  to 
'  him  again,  Ratafiat.' — If  this  account  be  precise,  such  must  be 
the  origin  of  the  word.  RAjatiner,  "To  Shrink  or  contract,"  as 
my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  the 
Scratched — Cor-RUGATED  Surface,  which  presents  to  the  mind  the 
notion  of  'What  is  Shrivelled  or  Contracted,  in  opposition  to  that, 
'  which  is  Plump  and  Smooth.'  We  know,  that  RVGOSUS,  Shrivelled, 
belongs  to  RUGA,  the  Furrow,  which,  we  now  see,  is  to  be 
referred  to  RAKE,  &c.  Menage  derives  RATatiner,  from  the 
animals,  RATS,  "qui  etant  pris,  ou  surpris  se  ramassent,  et 
"  rentrent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  dans  eux  memes."  Thus  we  see,  how 
these  terms  RAT,  RATatiner,  &c.  belong  to  RATEAU,  the  RAKE. 

The  French  RATELW*,  "A  Rack,  in  which  Hay  is  put  for 

"  Horses," 
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"  Horses,"  must  belong  to  the  idea  expressed  by   RATEL^,  To 
RAKE,  and  so,  as  we  perceive,  does  the  English  RACK;  and  we 
have  only  to  enquire,  what  is  the  peculiar  idea  by  which  they  are 
connected.     RACK  and  RATelier,  might  signify  that,  into  which 
Hay  is  RAKED  or  Gathered.     They  probably,  however,  relate  to 
the    figure   of   the    RACK,   composed    of  a    series  of  bars   with 
insterstices,  like   the  figure  of  the  RAKE,  or  the   series  of  lines 
made  on  the  Ground  by  RAKING,  or  Scratching  upon  its  surface ; 
and  this  idea  I  imagine  to  be  the  true  one.     RACK  and  EAtelier 
have,  as  I  conceive,  the  same  relation  to  RAKE;  that  Grate,  the  Iron 
Lattice-work,  has  to  Grate,  the  action  of  Scratching  lines  on  the 
Ground.     I  have  illustrated  the  same  idea  on  a  former  occasion. 
The    English    RACKET,    Raquette,   (Fr.)     relate    either    to    the 
RACK-like  form,   or  belong   to  RACKET,  Strepitus,  which   is  de- 
rived from  the  Noise,  made  by  RAKING  or  Scratching  upon  the 
Ground,  as  Grate,  we  see,  likewise  denotes  a  similar  species  of 
Noise.     Skinner  places  a  RACK  of  Hay,  and  a  Kitchen-RACK,  in 
separate   articles.     Under  the  former  he  adopts   the  idea,  which 
I  have   exhibited,   "  fort.  ab.  A.  S.    Race,  nostro   Rake,  Rastrum 
"  a  luculenta  septorum  Faenilis  et  Rastri  similitudine ; "   and  the 
latter  he  supposes   to  be  derived  "  a   spinae  dorsi  similitudine." 
RACKET,    the    Instrument,    occurs   in    the    French    Raquette,   the 
Italian  Rachetta,  the  Spanish  Raqueta,  and  the  Danish  and  Belgic 
Racket;     and  these  the  Etymologists  derive  from  RETE,  which 
relates  perhaps  to  the  RACK-like  form ;    unless    we  should   sup- 
pose, that  it  rather  belongs  to   the  primary  sense — the  action  of 
RAKING    up  fish.      The    Etymologists    derive    RATE   from    RUO, 
(Puu,  Traho.)     Let  us   mark   Ruo,  (Pu*>,)    and   its   parallel    term 
Rus-razo,   (PVO-TU&,    Trahendo    rapto,    Traho,)    To   Draw,  Drag, 
or,  as  we  may  express,  to  RAKE  up,  off,  away,  &c. 

The   RACK  of  Mutton,   a  Neck  of  Mutton,   is  derived  from 
a  similar  idea  of  the  RACK-like   form,  or,  as  we   might  put  it, 

of 
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of  a  Scraggy — Broken  appearance.  Let  us  mark  the  term  Scrag, 
which  is  itself  applied  to  a  Neck  of  Mutton,  and  which  I  shall 
shew  to  belong  to  the  Scratched,  Broken  Surface.  The  Ety- 
mologists refer  the  RACK  of  Mutton  to  terms,  which  are  derived 
from  the  same  idea,  as  Hracca,  (Sax.)  Occiput;  Raca,  (Sax) 
Guttur  ;  the  Belgic  Eugge,  the  German  Ruck,  Dorsum  ;  Rache, 
Rachen,  Gula,  and  Rachis,  (P«%<?,  Spina  Dorsi.)  All  these 
terms  belong  to  the  idea  of  'The  ROUGH,  Substance — Broken, 
'Scratched  or  RAKED  up  into  RIDGES,  RUTS,'  &c.  The  RACK  of 
Mutton,  is  not,  however,  "  Tergum  Ovillum,"  as  Junius  supposes, 
but  "  Cervix  Ovilla,"  as  Lye  has  justly  observed.  Skinner  has  RACK 
in  the  sense  of  '  Cart  RACK,'  which  he  refers  to  the  Belgic  RUCK, 
Tractus,  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  original  Spot,  the 
RUT,  on  the  Ground. — RACK  in  the  sense  of  '  To  RACK  off"  Wine  ; ' 
"Vinum  elutriare,"  means  'To  RAKE  off,  as  it  were,  the  Wine," 
or  '  To  RAKE  off  the  impure  part  or  dregs  from  the  pure.'  The 
explanatory  phrase,  adopted  by  Skinner,  '  Vinum  Elutriare,'  means 
literally  '  To  Mud  off  the  Wine,'  or  '  To  remove  the  Mud  or  Dregs 
'  from  the  Wine:'  "  Elutriare  est  e  Luto  purgare,"  as  some  justly 
explain  it.  Skinner  derives  RACK  in  this  sense  from  Reccan, 
(Sax.)  Curare, .  though  he  records  a  French  phrase,  which  he 
finds  in  Cotgrave,  "  Vin  Raque  quod  exponitur  Sordidum  et 
"  Faeculentum  a  Vinaceis  secunda  expressione  extortum." 

It  may  often  happen,  that  some  embarrassment  will  arise 
from  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  the  peculiar  notion,  to  which 
a  word  immediately  belongs  ;  though  we  perfectly  understand 
the  general  train  of  ideas,  with  which  the  term  must  be  involved. 
The  word  RACK,  Torquere,  To  Torture,  affords  perhaps  an 
example  of  this  nature.  It  has  been  referred  by  the  Ety- 
mologists to  the  Belgic  Racken,  the  German  Recken,  Extendere ; 
the  Danish  Recke,  the  Gothic  Rakjan,  the  Islandic  Reckia,  the 
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Greek  Resso,  (Pi;<r<r*>,  Rumpo,)  the  Hebrew  yp-|  RKH,  Expandit, 
or  Rakak,  Atterere,  vel  Rasas,  Confringere,  conterere,  lacerare. 
These  words  all  belong  to  the  same  train  of  ideas,  conceived 
under  different  points  of  view.  RACK,  To  Torture,  might 
simply  mean  '  To  RAKE  up  the  feelings,'  or,  as  we  express  it 
by  a  similar  metaphor,  '  To  Harrow  up  the  feelings ; '  and  this 
indeed  is  the  meaning  of  the  term;  yet  it  has  obtained  this 
meaning,  in  some  instances,  through  the  medium  of  the  sense 
expressed  by  the  German  RECKen,  Extendere,  To  Stretch  out, 
to  which  belongs  our  word  REACH,  or  RETCH,  from  the  idea  of 
torture,  as  in  the  phrase,  '  Stretch' d  upon  the  RACK.'  In  old 
English,  under  the  form  RACK,  we  have  the  sense  of  Stretch — 
Extend — REACH.  "  Your  Sins  are  RACK'D,"  occurs  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost ;  where  it  means  Extended,  as  Mr.  Malone  observes. 
In  Coriolanus,  we  have, 

"  A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  RACK'D  for  Rome, 
"  To  make  coals  cheap." 

Here  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  "  To  RACK,  means  to  Harrass 
"  by  Exactions ;"  wherein  RACK  is  used  in  its  original  sense, 
as  we  see  it  in  the  term  Harrass,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be 
derived  from  the  Herse  or  Harrow.  The  idea,  which  we 
annex  to  such  terms  as  Stretch,  is  generally  attached  to  that 
of  '  Drawing  or  Dragging  any  thing  upon — over,  or  along  the 
1  Ground,'  or,  as  we  might  express  it,  of  '  RAKING  upon,  over,  or 
'  along  the  Ground,  with  various  degrees  of  force  and  violence.'  It 
is  marvellous  to  observe,  what  an  impression  this  action  of  Draw- 
ing or  RAKING  over  the  Ground  has  made  on  the  mind,  and  to 
what  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  it  should  seem,  the  most 
dissimilar  and  discordant,  it  has  been  applied  by  metaphorical 
allusion.  The  explanatory  terms  here  adopted  will  fully  un- 
fold this  point.  The  Latin  Traho,  Traxi,  means  "  To  Draw, 
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"  to  Drag.  —  To  Wrest,   to  force, —  To  Draw,   or  Stretch  out," 
&c.  &c.   &c. ;    and    Tractus  means,    among  various    other  things, 
"  A  Drawing  in  length,— A  Tract,  or  space  of, — A  Trace  or  mark, 
"  a  Streak."      We  shall    now    see,    that    Draw,  Drag,    Tractus, 
Trace,  Tract,  Streak,  Stretch,  &c.,    are  all  related   to  each  other. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  on  this  point,  let  us  only  consider 
the  terms,  which  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Traho,   through 
their    various    senses    in    different    Languages,     Traho,    Tractus, 
Tracto,  &c.  ;    Tragen,  (Germ.)  Traire,  (Fr.)  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and   we 
shall    be    astonished    to    find,    through    what    a    wide    range    of 
Human    ideas     this    metaphor    has    passed.      We    instantly    see, 
that  these  terms  have  been  applied    to  denote  a  Line  or  Mark — 
A  Country,  A  Feast  —  An  Exercise  of  the  mind  —  A  Bargain,  &c. 
&c.  &c.,  as  in 'TRACE,  or  TRACK,'  'TRACT  of  Land,'   'A  TREAT,' 
'  To  TREAT  on  a  subject,'  and  '  A  TREATISE  or  TRACTATE,'  '  ACow- 
'  TRACT,'  &c.  &c.  &c.  —  I  shall  shew,  that  the  verb  TORQUCO,  To 
ToRTure,  is  itself  one  of  these  words ;    and    we  cannot  separate 
from  the  idea  of  Drawing  the  TRACE  —  mark  —  or  Furrow,   the 
action    of    Turning   or    Stirring   up    the   Ground,    by   which    the 
TRACE  or  Furrow   is    made.     We    thus    see,  how  the    notion   of 
the  RAISED   or  RAKED-UP   Furrow,  or  RIDGE,  is  connected  with 
that  of  RAKING  along,  or  REACHING,  or  Stretching  forward.      All 
these    ideas    are   so  involved,    that    it   would   be  a  vain   attempt, 
if  we    should  endeavour   to   separate    the    one    from    the    other. 
The  Etymologists  therefore   have  justly  produced  RESSO,  (Pij<r<r«,) 
which  means  '  To  Break  up  —  RAISE  —  RAKE,  or   ROUT    up  the 
'  Ground   into  RIDGES,'   as  a   kindred   term   to   RACK,  belonging 
to  REACH. 

The  German  RE^KEN  signifies,  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it, 
"  To  RACK  or  Torture  one,  put  him  to  the  RACK  ;"  and  it  means  like- 
wise "To  RETCH  yourself,  RETCH  out;"  and  the  phrase  produced, 
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as  authority  for  this  sense,  is  "  Die  gesetze  RECKEN,  wie  die 
"  Schuster  das  leder,  To  Wrest  and  Stretch  the  Laws,  as  Shoe- 
"  makers  use  the  leather,"  where  we  see  how  RACK  connects  itself 
with  RETCH  or  REACH.  In  WREST,  we  see  the  form  ARS,  and 
the  action  of  violence. — Under  REACH,  the  Etymologists  pro- 
duce the  Saxon  Rcecan  or  Racan,  Aracan,  &c. ;  the  German 
Reichen,  the  Italian  Recare,  the  Greek  Orego,  (Opyu.)  REACH  is 
applied,  to  express  certain  Tracts,  or  Lengths,  which  Stretch 
along  the  banks  of  a  River,  as  'Lime-House  REACH,  Greenwich 
f  REACH/  &c. ;  which  may  be  said  to  belong-  both  to  the  verb 
REACH,  as  Skinner  first  supposes,  and,  as  he  afterwards  conjectures, 
to  the  Saxon  Hricg,  Dorsum,  q.  d.  Dorsum  littoris.  —  REACH  is 
used  likewise  "  Pro  nisu  vomendi  ;"  where  it  js  applied,  as  an 
action  of  Violence  and  Agitation,  with  the  idea  annexed  to  it 
of  'Stirring  up — RAISING  up,  or  RAKING  up  something.'  Skinner 
refers  this  word  to  the  German  Brechen,  Sich  Erbrechen,  the 
Belgic  Braecken,  Vomere;  and  all  these,  as  he  says,  are  derived 
from  the  German  Rechen,  Extendere.  Whether  the  Greek  OREGO, 
(O^eya,  Pedes,  vel  manus  Extendo,}  ORGitia,  (Of>u<a,  Spatium 
interjectum  vel  inter  pedes  divaricantes,  vel  ambas  manus 
expansas,  Passus,)  directly  belong  to  REACH,  &c.,  I  must  leave 
the  reader  to  judge.  I  have  shewn  however,  that  these  words 
under  the  form  ARG,  attach  themselves  to  the  terms  of  Excitement, 
ORGE,  (O^,  Ira,)  &c.  &c.  &c.,  which  I  suppose  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  metaphor  of  '  Stirring  up  the  Ground.'  Thus  we 
see,  how  all  views  of  the  question  bring  us  to  the  same  point, 
whatever  might  be  the  precise  relation  which  words  bear  to  each 
other.  Junius  refers  RETCH  in  Spitting,  Screare,  to  the  Saxon 
Hrace,  Screo,  the  Islandic  Hraake,  Sputum,  the  Danish  Harcker, 
Screo,  the  Belgic  Rachelen,  &c.,  "  Rauco  screatu  pituitam  sursum 
"  evocare  ac  sputando  egerere,"  the  Welsh  Rhoch,  Fremitus, 
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the  Greek  EREVGomai,  (  Eftuyc^a*,)  and  the  Latin  RUCTO  ;  all 
which  terms  belong  to  the  Element  ARG,  &c.,  either  with  the 
breathing  before  or  after  the  R,  conveying  the  same  ideas  of 
Stirring  up  —  RAKING  up,  with  the  consequent  attendant  of 
Commotion  —  Noise,  &c.  &c. 

The  succeeding  words  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  to  RAcan, 
Extendere,     are     RACA-Teag,    and    RACCENTA,    Catena,     which 
belong   to   the   idea   of  Stretching  out.      Lye,    in  his  Edition    of 
Junius,     produces    the    term    Raketyne,    as    used    by    Robert    of 
Gloucester,  which  he  has  justly  referred   to  these  Saxon  words. 
In  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,   the  word  "  RACAN,  Extendere,  —  To 
"  REACH,"  immediately  succeeds  RACA,  a  RAKE,  RASTRUM.    The 
next  word  in   Junius  to  Raketyne  is  RAIKED,  which  he  refers  to 
the  Scotch  RAIK,  Gradus  citatus,  A  Long  RAIK,  "  Iter  longum, 
"To  RAIK  home,  accelerato  gradu  domum  abire;"  where  we  are 
directly    brought    to   the    Course  —  or    Tract,    sometimes  with   an 
accelerated   motion,    upon    the   Ground.     He   records   under   this 
word    the  Islandic  REIKA,  ambulare,    and  the  Irish   RACHA,    Ire. 
He  adds  likewise,  "  Hue  non  incommode  referri  potest  nostrum 
''  Rake,  Homo  dissolutus."      Dr.  Jamieson  explains  RAIKE,  RAKE, 
&c.,  by   "  To  Range,  to  wander,  to  rove  at  large  —  To  RAIK  on 
"RAW,   To   Go   or   march   in.  order,  —  To    go  side    by   side  in 
"  a  Row  ;"    where   let  us    mark  Raw  and  Row,  which  are   quasi 
RAG,    &c.,    and    mean   the    regular    Course    or    RAKE.       In   the 
phrase,   "  He  brings  tiva,  thrie,  &c.   RAIK  a  day,  applied  to  dung, 
"  coals,  &c.,  in   which   carts  and  horses  are  employed,    as  equi- 
"  valent  to   Rraught,"   we  are   brought  to  the    idea    of  RAKING 
or  Dragging   on    a    surface.      The   term    RAIK,   means    likewise 
"The  Extent  of  a  course,  walk,  or  journey;"     where  we  again 
see  how  we  may  pass  into  the  sense  of  REACH  —  from  the  idea 
of  a  Course  or  ROAD  only,  when  the  notion  of  a  forcible  action  is 
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not  prominent.  The  combination  Tongue-l\A.iK,  means  Elo- 
quence, i.  e.  A  continued  Course  of  Speaking.  In  Scotch,  RAIC 
means  To  REACH,  "  To  attain."  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
term  Range,  above  adopted,  which  I  shall  shew  to  be  quasi 
RAGGE,  belonging  to  the  same  train  of  ideas. 

The  Hebrew  ypn  RKH,  contains  the  idea  of  Stretching  out, 
as  connected  with  an  action  of  some  Violence  and  Agitation. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  observes  on  this  word,  that  "  It  expresses  Motion 
"  of  different  parts  of  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time,  one 
"  part  the  one  way,  and  the  other,  the  other  wayi  with  Force. — 
"To  Stretch  forth,  extend,  distend,  expand. —  It  is  used  for 
"  Jehovah's  Stretching  forth  the  D'pntP"  SChKIM,  "or  conflicting 
"  aethers,  Job  xxxvii.  18.,  —  for  Extending  plates  of  gold  by 
"  Beating,  —  for  Stamping  on  the  Ground  with  the  foot,  and  so 
"  Beating  out  the  part  on  which  one  Stamps,  flatter  and  wider, 
"  an  action  similar  to  the  last, — for  the  Expanding  or  Stretching 
"forth  the  Earth  and  its  produce: — As  a  Noun  jrpi"  RKIH  or 
RKING,  "  An  Expansion,  the  Celestial  fluid  or  Heavens  in  a  state 
"  of  Expansion,  the  Expanse,  Gen.  i.  6,  7." 

We  have  seen,  that  RAKE  means  { The  loose  fellow,  who 
'  RAKES,  or . RIOTS  about.'  The  succeeding  term  to  this  in  Skinner 
*s  RAKE=Jfr//,  which  he  supposes  to  be  either  derived  from  RAK*= 
Hell,  according  to  the  Proverb,  "RAKE  Hell  and  Skim  the  Devil, 
"  and  you  will  never  meet  with  such  a  fellow,"  or  rather  from  the 
French  Racaille,  Faex  Plebis.  Rake=Hell,  or  Rakell,  seems  to 
have  had  originally  only  an  accidental  coincidence  with  Rake  Hell, 
in  the  Proverb,  and  belongs  probably  to  the  French  word  pro- 
duced by  Skinner.  Junius  writes  it  RAKELL,  and  has  seen  that 
it  has  some  affinity  with  RASCAL.  He  tells  us  likewise  under 
this  word,  that  RAKELL  in  Chaucer  means  'Temerarius,  praeceps.' 
My  German  Lexicographer  has  the  following  notable  explanation 
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RECKEL,  "  A  Rake  or  Rake-Sham,  Lungis,  Lath-back,  Slim-slow 
"  -back,  dreaming  Lusk,  Hum-drum,  Lingerer." 

Skinner  refers  Rascal  to  the   Saxon    Rascal,  which  he  derives 
from  the  German  Halm,  Macer,  and  Schaal,  Cortex.      From  hence 
he    deduces    the    French    La    Racaille,    Sordida    Plebecula,    Faex 
populi.      He    records    likewise    the    Greek    Rakia,    Pax<«,    "  quod 
"  idem    sonat    teste    Casaubono    in     Athensum    a    quo    Fr.   G. 
"  Racaille  vir  eximius  deflectit."      Junius  is  aware  of  the  peculiar 
application  of  Rascal  to  Deer,  "  Rascaille  Deer,  Capreas  rejiculae." 
Some   think,    as  he   observes,    that   the   word    is  corrupted  from 
Rejiculus;    though    he    imagines,   that   it   belongs    to   the    Italian 
Rasca,    "  Araneae  telam,   et  per  consequens  quamlibet   nihili  rem 
"  denotat."      Hence  he  derives  the  Belgic  Rekel,  Vilissimus  canis, 
and   the  French  Racaille.     Lye  imagines,  that  the  Saxon  Rascal, 
"  Fera    strigosa,"    has    a    great    affinity   to    the   Islandic    Raska, 
Corrumpere.      RASCAL    is    peculiarly    applied    to   Lean  Deer,    as 
every    reader  of    Shakspeare    well    knows.       It    is    used    in    the 
following    passage,     both    in     its    general    and    peculiar    sense. 
"  Dol.    You  muddy  RASCAL,    is  that   all   the   comfort   you    give 
"  me  ?     Fal.   You  make  fat  RASCALS,  Mrs.  Doll."  (Second  Part  of 
Henry  IV.  A.  II.  S.  4.)      Dr.  Johnson  observes    on    this  passage, 
"  Falstaff  alludes   to   a   phrase   of  the    Forest.      Lean  Deer  are 
"  called  RASCAL   Deer.      He  tells  her  she  calls  him  wrong  ;  being 
"fat,  he  cannot  be  a  RASCAL." — "  So  in  Quarle's  Virgin  Widow, 
"1656.  —  'and    have    known    a    RASCAL    from    a    fat    deer;'" 
as  Mr.  Steevens  observes.     Dr.  Johnson  has   strangely  misunder- 
stood the  sense  of  this  passage.      It  means,  "  If  I  am  a  Rascal,  you 
"  make  me  so,  as  you  make  lean  animals  or  RASCALS  fat."     The 
reply  to  the  speech  of  Falstaff  is,  "  I  make  them  !  gluttony  and 
"  diseases  make  them  :    I  make  them  not."      Mr.  Malone  justly 
observes,    that    "  To    grow    fat    and     bloated   is    one     of    the 
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"  consequences    of   the   venereal    disease ;    and    to    that    Falstaff 
probably  alludes." 

My  French    Lexicographer  explains    RACAILLE    by   "  Rabble, 
scum    of  the    people,     RASCALITY,    Trash."       We   should    in- 
stantly  agree,    that  RASCAL  and   RACAILLE  would    be    naturally 
derived  from  the  Filth  or  Dirt  of  the  Ground;  but  we  shall  now 
see,  that  they  belong  to  a  peculiar  state  of  this    Dirt,  or  to  the 
RAKED    away   Dirt,    the    vilest   of   the    Dirt    or    Rubbage,      The 
French    RACAILLE   is    that,    which   is    RACLE — RAKED   off — the 
Offscourings,  &c.,  as  Scum  is  attached  to  Skim  —  the  vile  part — 
Skimm'd  off.  —  A  Scrubby  Fellow  belongs  to  Scrub — Scrape,    &c., 
under    a    similar    metaphor   to   that,    by  which   RACAILLE   and 
RASCAL    are   attached    to    RACLER.      We  see,   that   RASCAL,    is 
particularly  applied  to  Lean  Deer ;  under  which  sense  it  perhaps 
comprehends   another  idea,  which  we  annex  to  a  surface,  when  it 
is  ROCAILLE  or  RAKED  over.     The  idea  of  Leanness,  as  opposed 
to   the  smooth,  even,   plump  appearance   of  fat  objects,  is    per- 
petually connected   with   the  metaphor  of  a  Scratched — CORRU- 
GATED—  Uneven   ROUGH   Surface;    and    this    may    be    the   idea 
annexed  to  RASCAL,    the  Lean    Deer.      We  have  seen,    that  the 
Saxon  RASCAL  is  explained   by  "  Fera  Strigosa"    where,   in  the 
explanatory  term  Strigosa,  we  have  precisely  the  same  metaphor. 
Robert  Ainsworth  interprets  Strigosus  by  "  Lean,  lank,  scraggy, 
"  thin,  bare,  meagre."     The  Latin  Strigosus,  is  acknowledged  to 
belong    to    Striga,    "  A   Ridge  land,  or  single    furrow  drawn   at 
"length   in  ploughing," — Strigo,  &c. :  The  first  sense  of  Strigo 
is  "  Striga  Noto,   To  Mark  or  Scratch  into  Furrows ;"  and  the 
Equus  Strigosus  is  the  '  Equus,  quasi  Strigis  Notatus,'  though  the 
Etymologists  conceive  it  to  be  the  Equus,  "qui  pra  macie  Strigare 
"  vel  quiescere  cogitur."      The  mind  oftentimes   embraces  both 
the    active  and    passive   sense    on   the  same    object,    when    the 
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object  will  admit  of  this  union.  Thus  the  RASCAL  Deer  means  at 
once,  <  The  File  RAKINGS,  and  the  RAKED,  the  RACLE  animal,  under 
1  its  meaning  of  the  RACLE  Matter,'  i.e.  'The  RACAILLE,  and  the 
'  RACLE  form,'  if  I  may  so  say.  We  have  seen,  that  RAKE  means 
'  The  RAKING  about  person;'  and  we  talk  likewise  of  "A  person  as 
"  thin  as  a  RAKE,"  which  means  'The  person  of  a  RAKED — Strigose 
'form.'  Sraggy  belongs  to  Scratch,  for  the  same  reason;  and  we 
sometimes  use  the  phrase  c  A  Vile  Scratch,'  in  which  we  certainly 
see  the  idea  of  '  What  is  Vile,  connected  with  a  Scratched  appear- 
'  ance.'  I  have  before  shewn,  that  HAG,  and  HAGGard,  belong  to 
a  race  of  words,  which  signify,  'To  Affright  —  To  HACK,  as  it 
'were,  or  To  Scar,'  as  we  express  it;  and  they  comprehend  like- 
wise the  idea  of  '  The  HACKED — or  Scarred  figure,' if  I  may  so  say. 
When  we  apply  Scar-Crow  to  a  person,  it  is  generally  done  to 
a  person  of  a  Scarred  Scraggy  figure. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  English  RAKE  has  been  compared 
with  the  Syriac  term  of  contempt,  RAKA,  (Pxxoc,  Matt.  v.  24,.); 
and  though  perhaps  these  terms  should  not  be  considered,  as 
directly  belonging  to  each  other,  yet  the  corresponding  He- 
brew word  contains  the  fundamental  idea  annexed  to  the 
Element.  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  this  word  tfpl  RKA,  by  "To 
"  evacuate,  exhaust,  Draw  forth,  extenuate,  attenuate;"  and  he 
gives  us,  as  derivatives  from  it,  WRECK,  RACK,  RAKE.  This 
word  means  likewise  the  Temples  and  Spittle.  Taylor  explains 
the  word  thus,  "  Attenuare,  Tenue.  To  be  thin, — as  a  wafer, 
"  or  thin  Cake.  —  To  be  thin  of  flesh.  —  Hence,  the  Temples  as 
"a  part  bare  of  flesh.  —  But  in  Cant.  iv.  3.  the  sense  seems  to 
"  include  the  Cheek  also.  To  be  thin  as  Spittle.  —  Though  in 
"the  word  pi 'I  RK,  ''there  may  be  an  Onomatopoeia,  alluding 
"  to  the  sound  of  hawking  up  or  ejecting  the  Spittle."  The 
fundamental  sense  of  this  Hebrew  word  is  'To  RAKE  or  ROUT,  up, 
'out,  or  about.'  Hence  we  have  the  idea  of  Emptying—  and  of 

6  E  Thinness, 
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Thinness,  and  of  Spitting  out  any  thing.  In  a  passage 
of  the  Psalms,  it  is  directly  connected  with  the  imagery  of 
RAKING  away  Dirt.  "  Then  did  I  beat  them,  as  small 
cc  as  the  dust  before  the  wind  :  I  did  Cast  them  out  as  the 
"  Dirt  in  the  Street;"  where  the  term  to  Cast  out  is  the  Hebrew 
p"»  RK.  No  passage  can  be  more  in  point  for  the  confirmation 
of  my  hypothesis.  This  word  is  applied  to  the  Lean-Fleshed 
kine  of  Pharaoh,  which,  as  we  see,  precisely  corresponds  with 
the  sense  of  the  'RASCAL  Deer.'  This  is  curious:  The  word 
means  the  Temples,  Brow,  &c. ;  from  the  RAKED  or  Scored 
marks  —  the  RUG^E  or  Wrinkles,  which  belong  to  it.  Let  us 
mark  the  explanatory  term  Cast,  which  is  used  in  a  similar 
sense  for  'To  Bring  up  any  thing  from  the  stomach — throat,'  £c.  j 
and  it  is  applied  in  its  original  sense,  when  we  talk  of  '  Casting 
*  a  pond,'  or  clearing  out  its  Dirt .  The  Hebrew  word,  as  Taylor 
justly  observes,  comprehends  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of 
Noise.  I  have  just  shewn,  that  the  English  REACH,  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Enucfo,  RUCTO,  EREUGO,  (E^evyu,  Ructo;  — 
Emitto,  vel  evolve,  quasi  Eructando,  effundo,)  are  derived 
precisely  from  the  same  idea  of  RAKING  up.  In  Chaldee  the 
corresponding  word  to  this  Hebrew  term  means  Lacuna,  as 
Castell  informs  us,  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  Furrow. 
In  Syriac  it  means  Attenuo,  and  Expuo ;  and  hence  the  term 
of  contempt,  Raka,  PUKK,  "  Sputatilicus,  Vilis,"  &c.  In  Samaritan 
it  signifies  "  Effudit  —  Attenuavit ;  "  and  in  ^Ethiopic,  '  Tenue 
'  reddidit.' 

The  preceding  terms  to  this  Hebrew  word  pi  RK,  which  belong 
to  our  Element,  are  these,  fpn  RZP,  "To  Strow,  or  Spread;" 
jrjp  RZG,  "To  pierce  through,  perforate,  bore;"  nyi  RZC/j, 
"To  Kill,  slay,  murder;"  mn,  "To  be  pleased  with,  to  like, 
"affect;"  -fin  RZD,  "To  Leap,  Exult;"  NSH  RZA,  "To  Run;" 
p,  "  To  Run,  move,  or  Ride  swiftly;"  tfin  RZZ,  "To  run  here 

"  and, 
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"  and  there,  or  with  swiftness  and  violence  ;  To  run  or  dash  one 
"  against  another,  —  To  break,  crush,  oppress  greatly  ; "  where 
we  perceive,  that  all  these  terms,  with  the  exception  of  rfiH, 
ce  To  be  Pleased  with,"  relate  to  actions  of  Violence  or  Commotion, 
such  as  we  have  found  to  be  expressed  by  this  race  of  words, 
ROUT,  &c.  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  produced,  as  parallel,  under 
Y!H  RZZ,  the  Greek  Rasso,  Resso,  (Pourtru,  Pij<7<r*>,)  the  English 
Rush,  the  German  Risch,  the  Saxon  Raus,  and  the  English  Race 
and  Risk.  The  succeeding  words  to  pn  RK,  are  api,  "  To  Rot;" 
where  in  the  explanatory  term  ROT,  we  see  a  similar  meaning 
and  Radical,  and  are  brought  to  the  dirt  of  the  Earth,  in 
a.  Broken  Dissipated  state;  Tpl  RKD,  "To  Leap,  skip,  bound," 
to  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  referred  RACKET  and  RIGA- 
doon,  as  they  all  belong  to  the  same  idea  of  Agitation ;  and  n,n 
RKC/i,  "  To  make  a  composition  of  various  spices,  to  compound 
"  several  aromatics  or  perfumes,  according  to  the  art  of  the 
"  Apothecary  or  Confectioner."  This  word  is  derived  from 
the  idea  of  ROUTING  about  things,  so  as  to  Mix  or  Mingle  them 
all  together.  The  other  terms,  which  succeed  these,  belonging 
to  our  Element,  1  have  considered  in  different  portions  of  my 
Work. 

The  term  run  RZH,  signifying  "  To  be  pleased  with,  to  like, 
"  affect,"  seems  very  remote  from  the  sense,  which  I  have 
attributed  to  this  race  of  words ;  yet  a  little  examination  will 
solve  this  difficulty.  Mr.  Parkhurst  observes  under  the  sixth 
sense  of  this  word  "with  DJ?"  OM  "following,  To  agree  or 
"  consent  with,  Consentire  cum.  Psal.  L.  18.  ('  When  thou 
"  *  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  Consentedst  with  him')  But 
"  observe,  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  refer  the  V.  in  this  text 
"  to  p"  RZ,  "  Run,  the  former  rendering  ioy  pn  *RZ,  OMU, 
'«  by  SwerfE^e  UVTU,  and  the  latter,  by  Currebas  cum  eo,  thou 

"  didst 
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"  didst  Run,  or  Concur  with  him."  We  shall  now  understand, 
that  p  RZ,  To  Run,  and  nVi  RZH,  "  To  be  pleased  with,  to  like, 
"  affect,"  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,  and  that  they 
both  relate  to  Excited  action,  to  Running,  &c.  The  latter  word, 
in  the  sense  of  Being  pleased  with,  is  derived  from  the  metaphor 
of  Running  with,  or,  as  we  express  it  under  the  same  metaphor, 
by  an  appropriate  term,  '  Concurring  with.'  The  explanatory 
term  SUI/T^W,  Con-Curro,  has,  we  know,  the  same  original  and 
metaphorical  meaning  as  the  Latin  Con-Curro,  To  Run  with, 
or  To  Con-Cur  with ;  and  those  meanings  coincide  with  the 
two  senses  of  these  Hebrew  words,  £2wTf£%<u  -,  "  (i.)  Concurro ; 
"  (a.)  Convenio,  Consentaneus  sum,  Consentio ;  (3.)  Adjuvo ; 
"(4.)  Evenio,  ad  alicujus  voluntatem."J  Tlie  Hebrew  word  in 
one  of  its  senses  signifies  "To  accept  with  complacence  and  pa- 
"  tience,  as  punishment  for  sin,  to  acquiesce  in,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst 
explains  it;  where  the  original  sense  more  strongly  appears. 
The  term  occurs  in  the  following  passage  of  Job  xiv.  6.  "  Turn 
"  from  him,  that  he  may  rest,  till  he  shall  Accomplish"  (mn'  /RZH) 
*'  as  an  hireling,  his  day."  Here  the  word  seems  to  signify 
little  more  than  l  To  Run  through,  or  Pass  through,  as  in  the 
'  accustomed  Course'  This  Hebrew  word  is  often  rendered  in 
our  Translation  by  Accept,  and  in  Latin  by  Acceptum  Habeo; 
which,  though  they  do  not  contain  the  same  metaphor,  yet  express 
with  sufficient  precision  the  idea  of  Concurrence  with  any  accident, 
object,  &c.  Taylor  in  his  last  example  of  the  use  of  this  Hebrew 
word,  (Jeremiah  xxiii.  10.)  explains  it  by  Voluntas,  though  in 
the  English  translation  it  is  rendered  Course :  He  refers  us 
however  to  the  Root,  pn  RUZ,  To  Run,  — "  For  the  land  is 
"  full  of  adulterers  ;  for  because  of  swearing  the  land  mourneth  : 
"  the  pleasant  places  of  the  wilderness  are  dried  up,  and  their 
"  Course"  on  YHD  w-RUZ  TEM,  "  is  evil,  and  their  force  is  not 

"  right." 
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"  right."  The  Septuagint  likewise  translate  the  word  by 
Hence  we  may  learn,  how  the  adepts  in  the  Hebrew  Language  have 
been  confounded  by  the  similarity  of  these  Roots.  —  The  Arabic  \^aj 
RYZA  appears  to  correspond  with  this  Hebrew  word.  Mr.  Richard- 
son explains  it  by  (i.)  "Consent,  agreement,  acquiescence, 
"  permission,  connivance.  (2.)  Intention,  wish,  will,  desire,  resig- 
"  nation,"  &c.  &c.  —  The  Welsh  Lexicographers  have  compared 
their  word  Rhynga,  (bodd,)  To  please,  To  give  content,  with  this 
Hebrew  word  n^n  Ratzah,  and  with  the  Chaldee  tfjn  Ranga.  The 
Hebrew  •{•>  RZ,  in  the  sense  of  Run,  brings  us  to  such  terms  as 
RACE,  &c.,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  seen.  To  this  Hebrew 
word  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers,  with  a  formative  tf  A,  as  he  expresses 
it,  the  important  term  pK  ARZ,  AREZ,  ARETS,  the  EARTH, 
from  its  Breaking  or  Crumbling  to  pieces. 

Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language  the  Element  ARC, 
ARD,  &c.  RC,  RD,  &c.  &c.,  exhibits  the  idea  of  Breaking—  Dashing 
—  or  Crushing  to  pieces,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  seen  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  connexion  of  this  idea  with  the  Ground 
or  EARTH,  &c.  1  have  before  produced,  under  the  form  ARC 
and  ARD,  &c.,  the  Greek  EREIKO,  EREIDO,  ORECT/K?O,  ARASSO, 
ARATTO,  &c.,  (E^IKU,  Frango,  EoE/<L,  Trudo,  —  Pass.  Fundi, 
Humi  sterni,  O^^£u>  Sternor,  dicitur  etiam  de  sonitu  fluctuum  ad 
litus  allisorum,  Agao-cru,  A^KTTU,  Pulso,  Illido.)  Mr.  Parkhurst 
has  justly  reminded  us,  under  the  Hebrew  -p  \'m  RZ,  RZZ,  To 
Dash,  or  Break  to  pieces,  of  the  Greek  RASSO,  RJESSO,  (Pa<nr«, 
Allido,  Pijo-o-w,  Frango,  Rumpo,  Vehementer  ferio,  allido,)  to 
which  we  must  add  REG«Z<O,  REGWMW/,  (Pyywu,  Pyyvvpi,  Frango,) 
&c.  It  is  curious,  that  Mr.  Parkhurst,  who  is  an  adventurous 
Etymologist,  should  not  perceive  under  our  Element  any  terms 
of  Violence  and  Commotion,  which  he  could  refer  to  his  Hebrew 
term,  but  RUSH,  RISK,  RACE.  I  have  already  produced  RUSH;  and 

the 
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the  terra  RISK,  as  the  Etymologists  understand,  occurs  in  various 
Languages,  as  RISQUE,  (Fr.)  Riesgo,  (Span.)  &c.  Wherever  we 
turn  our  eyes,  the  same  ideas  perpetually  recur;  and  the  writer 
finds  himself  obliged  frequently  to  produce  the  words,  which  he 
had  before  examined  in  other  parts  of  his  discussions :  The  Reader 
however  will  be  hence  enabled  to  consider  the  argument  under 
various  points  of  view,  and  to  observe,  how  the  same  words 
connect  themselves  with  different  portions  of  the  same  train 

V 

of  ideas. 
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Words  denoting,  or  relating  to 
a  surface  Stirred  up — Broken 
up,  ROUTED — RAKED,  &c. — 
RAISED  or  RISING  up  in 
RUTS,  RIDGES,  &c.  &c.,  so 
as  to  assume  a  ROUGH, 
RUGGED,  cor-RuGATED  ap- 
pearance, or  to  be  in  a 
ROUGH  state. 

RUT,  RIDGE,  RUGA.  (Eng.  Lat.) 
The  Furrow,  or  the  Raised 
Dirt  from  it. 

ROUGH,  RUGGED,  &c.  HRUHGE, 

Hruh,    Ruhy    RUYCH,    Rouw, 

RAUCH,  ROIDE,    Rozzo,    &c. 

&c.    (Eng.  Sax.  Belg.  Germ. 

Fr.  Ital.  &c.) 
REGWMO,  RESSO.  (Gr.)  To  Break 

up. 
RUG,   REGOS,   &c.    (Eng.    Gr.) 

The  Rough  Covering. 
RAG,  RAKOS.  (Eng.  Gr.)   What 

is  Broken  or  Torn  to  pieces. 
Riceo,  RiGid,  &c.  &c.  (Gr.  Lat. 


Eng.)     What  belongs  to  the 
Rough  surface. 

RUGA,  RUTM,  Rusos,  RIDE, 
&c.  &c.  (Lat.  Gr.  Fr.  &c.) 
A  Wrinkle,  quasi 


RICTUS.    (Lat.)     Os    in   Rugas 
diductum. 

The    RAised   up  —  RIDGE    like 
object. 

RICK,  ROOMS.  (Eng.  Lat.) 
RUCK,  ARic,  RIG,  &c.    (Germ. 

Sax.  Scotch.)    The  Back. 
ROCK,  Roc.  (Eng.  Fr.) 
RUSCMW,    REEDS,    RUSH?;,   &c. 
(Eng.  Lat.   Eng.   &c.)     The 
objects,  which  have  a  Rough, 
Bristly  appearance,   £c.    &c. 
&c. 


The  ROUGH  Noise. 

RAVCUS,  RUG/O,  RUDO,  REGKO, 

ROUTE,  £c.  &c.  &c.     (Lat. 

Gr.  Eng.  &c.) 


I  SHALL  consider  in  this  article  those  terms,  belonging  to  the 
form  of  our  Element  RC,  RD,  &c.,  which  are  directly  or  more 

remotely 
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remotely  connected  with  the  idea  of  'A  Surface  Stirred  up,  Scratched 
'up — Broken  up,  or  ROUTED  up,  RAKED  up,  or  RAISED  up,  &c., 
'into  RUTS — RIDGES,' &c.  &c.,  by  which  it  assumes  CA  ROUGH — 
'RUGGED — cor-Rucated  appearance.'  We  shall  find,  as  we  have 
seen  in  other  cases,  that  under  this  train  of  ideas  are  involved 
those  terms,  which  relate  to  '  Whatever  is  Harsh,  ROUGH — 
«  Grating — Annoying,  or  Disgusting  to  any  of  the  senses.'  We 
perceive,  how  the  words  RUT  and  RIDGE  bring  us  to  the  Ground, 
and  how  they  connect  themselves  with  the  Latin  RUGA,  which 
signifies,  we  know,  A  Furrow,  and  it  likewise  denotes  "  A  crum- 
"  pie,  a  plait,  a  fold.  —  A  Wrinkle."  RVGOSUS  not  only  means 
Furrowed,  but  it  signifies  moreover,  as  my  Lexicographer  ex- 
plains it,  c<  ROUGH,  Shrivelled,  full  of  Wrinkles,  crumples,  or 
"plaits,  —  withered;"  and  here  we  see,  how  unequivocally  the 
idea  of  what  is  ROUGH  or  RUGGED,  connects  itself  with  the 
Furrowed  surface,  or,  as  we  express  it  by  a  term  derived  from 
the  same  source,  the  cor-Rvcated  surface.  The  Etymologists 
see  no  term  corresponding  to  RUT,  the  Furrow,  but  ROTA, 
the  wheel,  and  its  parallels,  Rad,  (Sax.)  &c.  The  term  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Skinner  and  Junius,  though  it  is  added  to  the 
work  of  the  latter  by  Lye.  The  ROTA,  &c ,  as  we  shall  now  see, 
is  the  part,  which  ROUTS  up  the  Ground,  or  makes  RUTS  upon  it. 
Our  Etymologists  have  produced  RUT  and  RUTTING,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Stirred  up  or  Excited  passions  of  Deer,  which  I  have 
before  considered.  We  cannot  but  see,  how  the  explanatory 
word  RAISED,  and  its  parallel  term  RISE,  relate  to  the  ROUTED 
up  surface.  To  be  ROUSED,  is  to  be  RAISED,  Stirred  up  or 
Excited.  It  has  been  duly  understood,  that  RuGGed,  RUG  and 
ROUGH,  belong  to  each  other.  Among  the  parallel  terms  to 
ROUGH,  the  Etymologists  have  produced  the  Saxon  Hruhge,  Hruh, 
Ruh,  &c.,  the  Belgic  Ruych,  Rouw,  the  German  Ranch,  Rauh, 
the  French  Roide,  the  Italian  Rozzo,  the  Greek  Russos,  (Pvo-ros, 

Rugosus,) 
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Rugosus,)  and  the  Latin  Rudis.  The  Etymologists  refer  RUG  to 
the  Greek  Regos,  (Pijyo?,  Culcitra);  and  we  are  justly  reminded 
likewise  of  the  Saxon  Rocc,  and  the  German  and  Belgic  Rock, 
Tunica,  and  the  Welsh  Rhwg.  The  Greek  REGOS,  (Pijyo?,)  has 
been  acknowledged  to  belong  to  REGNMO,  REGNWWZ,  RESSO, 
(Pyyvvu,  Pyyvvpt,  Py<r<ru,  Frango,)  which,  we  know,  among  other 
things,  refer  to  the  action  of  Breaking  up  the  Ground.  The  Welsh 
Lexicographers  understand  the  relation  of  their  term  RHWYGO, 
"To  rend,  to  tear,"  to  these  Greek  words;  and  they  likewise  refer 
us  to  the  Chaldee  yjn  RnGnG,  Frangere,  and  the  Hebrew  yn 
RGnG,  Findere,  scindere.  In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richards' 
Welsh  Dictionary,  where  these  words  occur,  we  have  RHUWCH, 
"  A  ROUGH  Friezed  mantle  or  garment,  a  RUG,"  as  this  writer 
explains  it.  In  the  same  Language,  RHUCHEN  is  "A  Coat;  a 
"  leathern  jerkin  ;  also  a  web  in  the  eye." 

Names  of  Dresses  of  various  sorts  appear  under  the  form 
RC,  &c.,  which  all  originally  belonged,  I  imagine,  to  the  same 
idea  of  ROUGH,  either  as  the  coarse,  outward  covering  to  defend 
from  the  cold,  or  as  ornamented  in  a  ROUGH  manner,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  with  Fretted  work — Fringes,  &c.  &c.  Skinner  has 
two  articles  of  ROCHET  and  ROCKET,  denoting  Coverings  for  the 
person,  the  former  of  which  he  refers  to  Rochet,  (Fr.)  Roccietto, 
&c.  (Ital.)  Roquete,  (Span.)  Exomis;  Rocc,  (Sax.)  &c.,  and  de- 
rives ultimately  from  Rige,  (Sax.)  &c.  Dorsum;  and  the  latter  he 
considers  as  belonging  to  the  same  terms,  adding  moreover)  "  Fr. 
"  Jun.  deflectit  a  Gr.  P«*of."  Junius  explains  ROKETTE  thus : 
"  Chaucero  est  Linea  vestis  fceminarum,  quas  eidem  quoque 
"  Suckenie  dicitur  G.  Surquenie."  To  this  race  of  words  belongs 
the  French  Roquelaure,  which  in  English  we  call  Rocelo,  "A  great 
"  loose  coat  or  cloak,"  as  N.  Bailey  explains  it. — The  Latin  Etymo- 
logists will  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  Latin  terms  RICA, 
"A  woman's  hood,"  and  RICIN/MW,  "A  woman's  short  cloak." 

6  F  Festus 
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Festus  describes  RICA,  as  " Vestimentum  quadratum,  et  Fitn- 
"  briatum;"  and  we  shall  understand  from  the  sense  of  Fimbriatus, 
which  R.  Ainsworth  explains  by  "  Escalloped,  Fringed — Jagged," 
&c.,  how  we  pass  into  the  idea  of  the  ROUGH — Broken  — 
Cor-RucATED  appearance.  But  this  does  not  rest  only  on  the 
evidence  of  conjecture,  as  I  can  produce  a  term  directly  parallel  to 
the  Latin  RICINZWW,  where  the  sense  of  RUGA  absolutely  appears. 
In  Galic,  ROCAN  means  "A  Plait,  fold,  or  Wrinkle"  and  "A  Hood, 
"  Mantle,  Surtout,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  the  word,  placed  in 
different  articles.  The  same  term  likewise  means  "A  Cottage* 
"  Hut,"  and  "  Rolling,"  where  we  have  still  the  sense  of  the 
ROUGH — coarse  covering;  and  we  have  likewise  the  idea  of 
ROUGH  Agitation,  which  is  annexed  to  these  words.  An  adja- 
cent term  is  Roc — A  Rock,  which  I  shall  shew  to  be  the  ROUGH 
RIDGE.  In  Latin  we  have  RICINMS,  "A  vermin  called  a  tike, 
"  which  annoyeth  sundry  kinds  of  beasts,  such  as  dogs,  sheep," 
&c.,  which  signifies  the  ROUGHS,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  Scratcher 
or  Fretter  upon  a  surface — the  cor-Rooer.  We  shall  now  under- 
stand, that  the  Latin  RODO,  Rosi,  belong  to  these  words,  and 
that  they  are  only  different  forms  of  RADO,  RASI,  where  we  une- 
quivocally see  the  idea  of  Scratching  upon  a  Surface. 

In  the  opening  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  REGnuo, 
(Pyywu,')  occurs,  we  have  the  following  terms,  belonging  to  our 
Element,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  same  fundamental  idea  of 
what  is  Broken  or  Stirred  up — about,  &c.,  what  is  ROUTED  about, 
as  it  relates  to  Noise — actions  of  Violence — Commotion — Agitation, 
&c.,  such  as  REGKO,  (Ptyxca,  Sterto,)  where  we  have  the  Harsh — 
ROUGH  Noise;  RASSO,  (Pao-tru,  Allido,  Collide,  Deturbo,)  Raio, 
RAISO,  (Pcuu,  Pai<ru,  Profligo,  Corrumpo,  Destruo,)  Raino,  quasi 
RAJWO,  (Pxivu,  Perfundo,  Aspergo,  Irroro,)  RAZO,  (P«£w,  Perfundo, 
Aspergo,)  RATnamigx,  (PuQaptyfc,  Gutta,)  RATnagos,  (PaQayos, 
Strepitus,  proprie  ex  aqua  concussa,  sonitus,  tumultus,)  £c., 

RAZO, 
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RAZO,  (Pa£&>,  Voro,  impr.  de  canibus,  a  sowo.)  RAX,  RAGOS,  (P«|, 
Payo?,  Acinus,)  the  ROUGH  or  Hard  Grape.  In  RAISTER,  (P«/O-T^, 
Malleus,)  the  derivative  from  Raio,  (p«i«,)  we  have  the  true  form 
RS.  Raino,  (Pouvu,*)  belongs  to  Rain,  in  German  ]\EGen,  where 
the  true  form  appears.  —  These  words  denoting  Sprinkling,  RAZO, 
RATuamigx,  (Pa^y,  PaSa/*^,)  originally  referred,  as  I  imagine,  to 
the  idea  of  Splashing,  as  we  express  it,  derived  from  the  action  of 
ROUT  ing  about,  or  Stirring  up  or  about  the  Dirt.  In  Homer  it  is 
applied  in  its  original  sense  to  the  Splashing  of  Horses  kicking  up 
the  Dirt  —  Filth,  &c.  in  running  : 

Ol  Oi   Ot   ITTTTOt 


KONIHS  PA0AMIITE2 
(//.  *.  v.  500,  &c.  Vide  etiam  A.  v.  536,  &c.) 

In  the  same  opening  of  my  Dictionary  we  have  RADIOS,  (Pahos, 
Facilis,)  &c.,  which  I  shall  shew  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
RiDving  or  Rouxmg-  up  or  away  any  incumbrance,  as  Dirt,  &c. 

From  REGNMO,  (Pyyvvu,  Frango,)  are  acknowledged  to  be  de- 
rived RAKOS,  and  RAKOO,  (Puxos,  Lacera  vestis,  —  Ruga  oris 
senilis,  PCMOU,  Lacero,  pannosum  reddo;  —  De  senectute  Rugosum 
reddo,  —  in  pass.  In  Rugas  contrahor,)  which  will  remind  us  of 
the  English  RAG,  the  little  torn  piece  of  cloth.  This  affinity  is 
seen  by  the  Etymologists,  who  moreover  direct  us  to  the  Saxon 
Hracode,  Laceratus,  and  the  Welsh  Rhwg.  Some  of  the  Com- 
mentators on  Shakspeare  have  understood,  that  RAGGED,  in  old 
English,  means  Broken,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  sense  of 
RUGGED,  as  "  My  Voide  is  RAGGED,"  (As  You  Like  it,)  which 
Mr.  Rowe  has  changed  into  RUGGED;  and  in  our  Author's  Rape 
of  Lucrece,  it  is  used  as  an  opposite  term  to  the  idea  of 
Smoothness. 

"  Thy  Smoothing  titles  to  a  RAGGED  name." 

In   the  following  passage  of  Richard  the   Third,  Elizabeth   thus 

addresses 
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addresses  the  stones  of  the  Tower,  within  which  her  children 
were  confined ;  and  here  we  see  the  term  combined  with  its 
kindred  words. 

"  ROUGH  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones. 
"  RUDE,  RAGGED  nurse  !" 

The  verb  '  To  RAG,'  "  Opprobriis  mordere,  ssvidictis  protelare," 
as  Lye  explains  it,  might  have  been  interpreted  "Opprobriis 
"  Lacerare,"  where  we  should  have  had  the  true  metaphor,  as  be- 
longing to  RAG,  the  Lacerated  or  torn  cloth.  Lye,  who  pro- 
duces this  verb,  sees  no  affinity  between  that  and  the  substantive. 
He  derives  the  verb  To  RAG  from  the  Islandic  Raigia,  "  Deferre; " 
and  he  produces  moreover  the  compound  Bala=RAG,  "  Probris  et 
"  maledictis  incessere,  vexare;"  the  former  part  of  which  com- 
pound h?  refers  to  the  Islandic  Baul,  Bol,  "  Maledictio,  Dirae,  quod 
"  supra  vide  in  Bale,"  which  is  all  right;  though  he  might  have 
at  once  referred  it  to  the  English  Bawl — Let  us  mark,  under 
RAKOS,  &c.  (Pa*o?,)  the  explanatory  term  RUGA,  where  we  again 
see,  how  these  ideas  are  entangled  with  each  other,  according  to 
my  hypothesis. 

The  term  Ruff  may  have  arisen  from  ROUGH,  pronounced,  as 
we  know,  Ruf;  yet  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  the 
Element  RF  contains  a  race  of  words  bearing  a  similar  meaning. 
We  perceive  in  the  parallel  terms  to  ROUGH,  that  the  Element 
ARG  appears  with  the  breathing  before  the  R  in  ARG,  as 
HRUHGE;  and  we  find  in  some,  that  the  second  Consonant  of  the 
Radical  has  been  lost,  as  Ruh,  &c.  To  this  latter  form  we  must 
refer  the  word,  in  old  English,  Rou,  This  word  occurs  in  the 
Poems  attributed  to  Rowley. 

"  Is  sliee  so  Rou,  and  Ugsomme  to  hys  syghte  :"         (Ella,  f.  303.) 

RUE,  Sorrow,  belongs  to  ROUGH,  as  denoting  the  ROUGH,  dismal 
appearance,  or  as  having  been  ROUGHLY  handled.  The  adjacent 
word  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  to  "  Hreog,  Hreoh,  ROUGH,  Turbi- 
"  dus,  Ferus,"  is  "  HREOH-/W//,  RUE-/Z*/,  Turbidus."  RUE  is  referred 

by 
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by  the  Etymologists  to  the  Saxon  Hreow,  Hreowan,  Hreowsian, 
&c.,  the  Belgic  Rouwen,  the  German  Rewen,  &c.  ;  and  Junius 
thinks,  that  the  Gothic  HRAiwA-Dubo,  Turtur,  is  derived  from 
the  RvE-ful  noise,  made  by  this  animal,  "a  luctuoso  gemitu," 
which  is  right.  The  Saxon  Hreowian  andv  Hreowsian  signify 
"  Lugere;"  and  Reowian  is  interpreted  by  Lye,  "  Pcenitere,"  and 
Reowsian,  "  Ingemiscere,  deflere,  poenitere." 

RAW  is  the  Rou  or  ROUGH  looking  object,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  Saxon  Hreow,  the  German  Roh,  the  Belgic  Rouw,  &c. 
RAUCH,  in  German,  signifies  ROUGH  ;  and  RAUCH  likewise  means 
"  Smoke,  Fume,"  which  may  directly  belong  to  RAUCH,  ROUGH, 
under  the  idea  of  what  is  Annoying  or  Offensive  to  the  Smell,  as 
Asper  means  in  Latin,  "Stinking,  Fetid,"  or  it  may  be  attached 
to  that  race  of  words,  which  denote  Air — WincLt  &c.,  and  which 
are  derived  from  the  idea  of  Agitation  or  Commotion.  Our  English 
word  REEK,  and  its  parallel  terms,  are  immediately  connected 
with  RAUCH,  Smoke,  which  the  Etymologists  have  recorded,  and 
which  I  shall  detail  in  another  place ;  yet  I  must  here  produce 
two  of  these  terms,  RAK^/OS,  and  Romeros,  PwxEAe?,  PXIKS^OS,  which 
Hesychius  has  respectively  explained  by  Sx^a?,  and  X«A£7rof, 
and  which  must  be  referred  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  ROUGH,  &c. 

The  succeeding  term  to  Raw  is  RAWT,  Mugire;  where  we 
have  the  idea  of  the  ROUGH,  Harsh  Noise,  expressed  by  this  race 
of  words ;  and  the  next  term  is  RAY,  which  Lye  explains  by 
"  G.  Douglassio  est  opprobrii  nomen.  Fortasse  ab  Isl.  Raa, 
"  Caprea.  Huic  conjecturse  favet,  quod  Scoti  dicunt  'As  wild  as 
"  '  a  RAY' — V.  Roe-buck."  The  RAY  is  quasi  RAG,  which  brings 
us  in  form  and  meaning  to  the  English  term  RAG,  before  ex- 
plained, Lacerare,  Vellicare,  To  ROUT,  Row,  &c.  The  Ray  or  Roe, 
the  Deer,  is  quasi  RAG,  ROG,  &c.  The  Etymologists  refer 
'  Roe-Back,'  Caprea,  to  the  Saxon  Rage,  Rahdeor,  Ran,  the  Ger- 
man Reh,  the  Belgic  Ree,  Reen,  Reyn,  Reyner,  Reynger,  which 

some 
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some  think  to  be  quasi  Rangifer,  "a  cornuum  ramis,  Teutonice 
"  Rancken,  nuncupatis,"  and  which  others  derive  from  Reyn, 
Purus,  ce  ob  concinnam  nitidamque  totius  corporis  speciem,  quae 
"  maxime  in  hoc  animalcule  elucet." — These  terms  for  Deer,  the 
RAY,  Row,  quasi  RAG,  ROG,  are  derived  probably  from  the  idea 
of  Excitement  or  Motion,  belonging  to  our  Element.  We  see  in 
the  form  Rein-Deer,  that  the  N  was  originally  an  organical  addi- 
tion to  the  second  Consonant  of  the  Radical,  the  record  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  T  of  Reyn.  I  shall  shew,  that  Rain,  Ragn, 
(Sax.)  and  Run,  belong  to  our  Element  RG,  for  the  same  reason. 
The  RAY,  R.SGE,  Damula,  Caprea ;  Hrcege,  (Sax.)  may  possibly 
belong  to  HIR.CUS,  HiRsutus,  the  ROUGH  animal ;  and  hence  they 
might  be  transferred  to  animals,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
them  in  form  and  qualities,  as  Swiftness,  in  whom  the  idea  of 
RovGttness  is  not  so  apparent. — The  RAY,  the  Thorn-back, 
Scate,  &€.,  ROCHE,  (Germ.)  is  so  called  from  its  ROUGH,  or 
Scratched  appearance  ;  and  the  Ray  of  Light,  from  RADIUS,  be- 
longs, we  know,  to  RADO,  To  Scratch  upon  a  surface.  The  fish 
called  the  Roach  has  been  referred  by  Skinner  to  the  Saxon 
Hreoc,  the  French  Rosse,  Rouget,  Rutilus  piscis,  "a  Rubeo  colore 
"  sic  dictus ; "  and  he  adds  other  terms  for  the  same  colour, 
Rouge,  (Fr.)  &c.  The  terms  for  RED,  under  our  Element  RC, 
RD,  &c.,  have  been  considered  on  a  former  occasion.  In  Saxon, 
Reohche  means  likewise  a  Roach. 

The  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  us,  under  RUGA,  to  the 
Greek  Rutis,  Rusos,  (PUT<?,  Ruga,  PVO-OS,  Rugosus,}  RIKHOS,  (Pntvog, 
RugOSUS,")  RoiKOS,  (POIKON,  a-KoXiov,  xtxpirvhov,  <rctp@ov,  PTSON,  PIKNON. 
Hesych.)  They  refer  us  likewise  to  the  Latin  RIGEO,  and  the 
Greek  RIG*O,  and  RIGOS,  (Pryeu,  Horreo,  Exhorreo,  Pryos,  Rigor, 
frigus  vehemens,)  from  which,  we  know,  have  been  derived  the 
terms  in  Modern  Languages,  Rigid,  Rigour,  Rigide,(Yr.)  &c.  &c. 
Those  objects,  which  are  RIGID,  Hard,  Stiff",  &c.  oftentimes  pre- 
sent 
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sent  to  us  the  idea  of  the  ROUGH,  cor-RvGated  surface.  Martinius 
has  likewise  reminded  us  of  the  French  RIDE,  A  Wrinkle,  and  the 
Latin  Ringo.  Let  us  note  the  English  word  WRINKLE,  which  is 
quasi  WRIGKLE,  and  the  Latin  Ringo,  quasi  RIGGO.  In  WRINKLE 
we  have  the  breathing  before  the  ARK  ;  and  the  Etymologists 
have  referred  us,  under  this  word,  to  the  Saxon  Wrincle,  the 
Belgic  Wrinckel,  the  German  Ru-ntzel,  and  the  Danish  Rincke. 
In  Norfolk,  a  Furrow  or  RIDGE  is  called  a  Ringe.  In  RICTUS, 
"  A  grinning  or  scornful  Opening  of  the  Mouth,"  which  is  nothing 
but  the  RUGA,  the  Furrow,  or  Opening  Chap,  &c.,  we  have  the 
true  form  of  Ringo.  The  Etymologists  explain  Ringo  by  "Ut 
"  faciunt  canes,  cum  ex  ira  os  diducunt  in  Rvoas,"  where  we  are 
brought  to  the  kindred  term  RUGA,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
idea,  by  which  the  words  are  connected,  though  they  derive  it 
from  P(?,  Ptvo;,  Naris,  and  Puy^o?.  I  have  already  shewn,  that  Ris, 
RUGCHOS,  (Pis,  Pu^c?,) — RosTrum,  mean  the  part,  which  ROUTS 
up  the  Ground  in  RUTS,  Holes,  &c. 

The  phrase  in  Horace,  "  Ris.u  Diducere  RICTWW  Auditoris,'" 
will  bring  us  to  RISKS  and  Rioeo,  which  we  shall  now  under- 
stand to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  RVGJE,  or  RICTUS,  into 
which  the  face  is  Crumpled,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in  Laughing* 
Though  some  Etymologists  derive  RIDEO  from  PU&OS,  yet  others 
perceive,  that  it  has  an  affinity  with  RICTUS.  The  Latin  RID*Q 
directly  connects  itself  in  form  and  in  its  original  meaning  with 
the  French  Rio^r,  To  Wrinkle.  From  RID<?O,  we  know,  is  de- 
rived Rioiculus,  and  the  terms  in  modern  Languages,  Ridicule, 
(Eng.  Fr.)  Ridiculous,  &c.  &c.  An  adjacent  word  to  Rioeo,  in 
our  Latin  Vocabularies,  is  Rioica,  which  is  explained  by  "A  strong 
"  prop,  particularly  of  a  vine;"  and  which  Martinius  seems  to 
think  may  belong  to  the  German  Riten,  Findere,  or  to  Rudis,, 

Fustis.      The   Latin    Rioica  belongs,   I   imagine,    to    the   RUT , 

Hollow,  &c.,  precisely  as  the  parallel  term,  produced  by  Martinius,. 

the 
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the  Greek  Charax,  (Xa^»a|,  Sulcus  terrae,  aratro  aut  fossoris  instru- 
mento  excavata  fossa,  peculiariter  vallus,  vallum,  quo  castra  mu- 
niri  solent; — Vallus,  Sudis,  Pertica,  adminiculum  vitis.)  denotes 
at  once  the  Furrow  or  Hole,  and  the  Stake  stuck  into  it.  This 
word  belongs,  we  know,  to  Charasso,  (Xa^xa-a-u,  Scalpo,  Imprimo; — 
Sulco,  ut  ceram,  Terram,}  which  has  precisely  the  same  sense, 
under  another  Element,  as  that,  which  I  have  annexed  to  RIDER, 
RIDEO,  RUGA  ;  namely,  of  Scratching  or  Rovring  into  RUTS, 
Furrows.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  Scratch,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  Charasso,  (Xa^ao-o-w,)  and  let  us  mark  Cera, 
which  belongs  to  Char  in  Charasso,  and  to  Scar,  (Eng.)  the  sub- 
stance, on  which  Marks — Scars  or  Scratches  are  made. 

The  RIDGE  of  a  Furrow,  is,  we  know,  the  Dirt,  which  is  thrown 
up — Elevated — RAISED  or  ROUTED  up  by  making  the  Furrow,  the 
Hollow  or  RUT.  RIDGE  then  denoted  '  What  is  Protuberant — or 
'  RAISED  up,  in  general ; '  and  hence  we  have  various  words  be- 
longing to  our  Element,  conveying  this  idea;  as  the  English 
RICK — the  Latin  ROOMS,  and  the  German  word  for  the  Back, 
RUCKEN,  &c.  The  Etymologists  produce  under  REEK  or  RICK, 
Strues,  the  Saxon  Uric,  Hricg,  &c.,  Dorsum,  fastigium;  Hreac, 
Strues,  Meta;  and  the  Islandic  Rok,  Segetes  in  cumulis  collocatae. 
This  sense  of  Corn  lying  on  the  Ground  in  regular  Heaps,  brings 
us  more  directly  to  the  original  sense  of  the  continued  RIDGE; 
and  hence  RIDGE  is  applied  with  great  propriety  to  the  '  Continued 
* — RAISED  part  of  a  House — Hill,'  &c.  The  Latin  ROGUS,  the  "Ex- 
"  structio  lignorum,"  in  the  funeral  Pile,  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  derived  from  ROGO,  "quod  in  eo  Dii  manes  Rogentur." 
Martini  us  asks,  whether  it  may  not  be  derived  from  Pwyi?,  Fissura, 
"  quod  sit  strues  ex  fissis — lignis  ; "  and  he  adds,  among  other 
conjectures,  respecting  its  origin,  the  German  Rauch,  Fumus,  and 
the  Hebrew  ran  RGH,  Depascere.  He  produces  however  a  Glos- 
sary, where  we  have  "  Pim$,  Ruga,  Rogus,  Puyiov,"  which  connects 

the 
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the   word   with   the   genuine  idea.     He    records,    moreover,   the 
Sicilian    term    ROGOS,  (Poyoj);     which  is    explained    by  2<To/3oA<oi/, 
Granarium,   "  unde  videtur  esse  nostrum  ROGGE  pro  typha  fru- 
"  mento,"   which    will   be   explained   in    another   place.     Let   us 
mark  the  Latin  ROGO,  which  is  only  the  verb,  of  which  ROOMS 
is  the  substantive.      The  idea  of  Asking — Enquiring — Seeking  or 
Searching  into    any    thing,  connects    itself   with    the    action    of 
Rouiing  or  RAKing  up  the  Dirt ;  as  Scrutor  is  quasi  Scruta  Eruo, 
&c.     Thus,  then,  ROGO  is  To  RAKE  up,  &c. ;  and  ROGUS  is  that 
which  is  RAKED  up — the  RIDGE,  &c.     In  Irish,  Rooaw,  is  "  To 
"  Choose,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  it ;    and  it  is  actually  adjacent  to 
the  term  Rochmhar,    signifying    "  Digging"     Among    the    ex- 
planatory words  of  ROGO,  in  R.  Ainsworth,  are  Crave — Intreat — 
Borrow,  &c.     I   shall  shew,  that  Crave  belongs  to  Grave — Grub 
up,  &c — Borrow  to  Bore,  Burrow,  the  "Hole  or  Hollow  in   the 
Ground;   and    the    term  Intreat,  we   know,   directly    belongs    to 
Traho,   Traxi,    Tractum,   To   make    Traces    or  Hollows    on   the 
Ground,  though  under  somewhat  of  a  different  term  of  meaning'. 
While   I  examine  ROGO,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  RUCTO,  "To  Break 
c<  wind  upward ; "    and  I  shew    in   another  place,  what   we  now 
see,   that  the  metaphorical  expression  Breaking  up  brings  us  to 
the  true  idea  of  the  word.     Thus  we  perceive,  how    ROGO  and 
RUCTO  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea;    and  thus  it  is,  that 
senses  most  remote  from  each  other  may  be  connected  by  some 
common  bond  of  affinity.     The  Etymologists,  under  RIDGE,  refer 
us  to  Hrige,  Hricg,  (Sax.)   Rugghe,  (Belg.)   Ruck,  (Germ.)   Ryg, 
(Dan.)   Rig,  (Scotch,)   Dorsum;     Ricg-ban,  (Sax.)  &c.,    Riggin- 
Bone,  (Chaucer,)  Spina  Dorsi,  Rachis,  (Pa%/?,)  &c.      In  Junius  we 
have  RIGGE,  Sulcare,  as  a  term  used  by  Gawin  Douglas  in  his 
translation,  "  Vel  te  SULCO,  Serrane,  serentem ; "  where  we  are 
brought  to  the  idea  supposed  in  my  hypothesis  : 

"  Of  the,  Scrranus,  cjuha  wald  nathing  schaw, 
"  Quharc  thou  thy  RIGCIS  telis  for  to  saw." 

6  G  III 
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In  Welsh,  RHYCH  is  "A  Furrow;  ground  Broken  up;"  where 
we  have  at  once  the  sense  of  RIGGE,  the  Furrow,  and  the  ROUGH, 
RUGGED,  Broken  Land.  The  adjacent  word  to  RHYCH  is  Rhych, 
Bran,  which  belongs  to  Rhuchion,  Bran,  Gurgeons,  and  RHUCH/O, 
"  To  sift  or  sierce,"  which  I  shew  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
ROUTING  or  RAKING  away  the  Dirt.  The  succeeding  word  to 
RIDGE  in  Skinner  is  Ridgeling,  "vox  quae  apud  Higgin.  exp. 
"  Ovis  Reicala  vel  Rejicula,  fort,  a  Rejiciendo,  addita  term.  dim. 
"  ling.  q.  d.  ovicula  quae  a  grege  Rejicitur  vel  Ejicitur."  If  there 
exists  such  a  term  as  Ridgeling  in  this  sense  among  Rustics,  it 
cannot  be  derived  from  a  Latin  compound,  as  Rejicio.  "  RUDGE 
"  Washed/'  is  another  article  in  Skinner,  which  he  has  explained 
by  "  Kersey  made  of  wool  washed  only  on  the  Sheep's  Back, 
"  Pannus  e  lana  adhuc  ovis  tergo  increscente  abluta  confectus;" 
and  which  he  has  justly  derived  from  the  German  Ruck,  Dor- 
sum,  &c. 

The  succeeding  word  in  my  German  Dictionary  to  RucK^n, 
the  Back,  is  RUCK<?W,  "To  ROCK,  hitch,  stir,  move,  wag  or  ad- 
"  vance  forward  or  further."  These  terms,  we  now  see,  belong 
to  each  other,  just  as  the  RAISED-UP  object  belongs  to  RAISE,  To 
Stir  up.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  words  still  continue  to  be 
referred  to  the  spot,  from  which  they  are  taken,  though  they  are 
applied  after  a  manner  differing-  from  their  original  use.  In 
English,  the  term  ROCK  is  particularly  applied  to  the  Shaking 
of  the  Ground,  as  'The  Ground  ROCKS  under  me;'  and  we  all 
remember  in  Shakspeare, 

"  Come,  my  queen,  take  hands  with  me 

"  And  ROCK  the  Ground,  whereon  these  sleepers  be."    (Midsitm.  N.  D.) 

The  Etymologists  have  referred  '  ROCK  the  Cradle"  to  the  Greek 
OryuQtv,  AvcpyKQtv,  which  Hesychius  explains  by  "Ta  TTK^KX.  TO.H; 
«c  yfyrn  ocvKTfctXXetv,"  the  French  Rocquer,  the  Islandic  PIrocka,  "cum 
<c  impetu  quodam  moveri,"  and  the  German  Rucken,  Cedere.  We 
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see  in  this  sense  of  ORGazein,  (o^a^y,)  the  idea  of  Excitement  — 
Agitation,  from  which  I  have  supposed  ORGE,  (O^,)  &c.  to  be 
derived.  ROCK,  Colus,  the  term  belonging  to  Spinning,  is  so 
called  from  its  Rooting  motion.  In  ROCK  and  Keel,  we  see  the  due 
combination  of  terms  denoting  Motion.  The  Etymologists  refer 
us  to  the  parallel  terms  Rock,  (Belg.  Dan.)  Rocken,  (Germ.) 
Rocca,  (Ital.);  and  Skinner  thinks,  that  it  belongs  to  Rocca, 
"  Rupes,  qui  sc.  Coli  capitulum,  instar  Rupis,  protuberat."  My 
hypothesis  is,  that  ROCK  is  ultimately  derived  from  the  idea  of 
RocKing  up,  if  I  may  so  say,  or  ROUT  ing  up  the  Ground;  and 
we  cannot  but  observe  the  Latin  Colus,  which  certainly  belongs 
directly  to  Colo.  ROCKETS,  the  Fire-works,  must  be  referred  to 
the  idea  of  Agitation.  Skinner  derives  Rocket  and  its  parallels 
Rochelli,  Rochetti,  (Ital.)  Ragetten,  (Germ.)  from  Rogus,  Rogulus. 
The  term  preceding  Rackete,  a  Rocket,  in  my  German  Lexicon,  is 
RACKET,  "A  RACKET,  Bandy,  Battledore;"  where  we  are  brought 
to  the  idea  of  Agitation  —  Commotion,  annexed  to  this  race.  In 
our  ordinary  phrase,  "To  make  a  RACKET,"  the  sense  of  the 
Element  is  unequivocally  manifest.  The  ROCK,  Rupes,  or  RIDGE- 
like  protuberance,  comprehends  the  two  ideas  of  the  ROUGH  or 
Craggy,  and  the  RAISED-UP  object.  The  Etymologists  have  re- 
ferred us  to  the  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages,  as  Roc,  Roche, 
Rocher,  (Fr.)  Rocca,  Rocchia,  (Ital.)  Roca,  (Span.)  Rots,  (Belg.) 
&c.  ;  and  they  have  justly  moreover  reminded  us  of  the  Greek 
Rox,  Regnumi,  Rachia,  (Pu£,  Fissura,  Prryvvpt,  Rumpo,  P«%;«,  Littus 
petrosum.) 

In  the  Greek  RACHM,  (?<*%<«,  Crepido  littoris  petrosi,  littus 
petrosum,  rupes  in  mare  procurrens,  Strepitus,)  we  have  at  once 
the  ROCK,  and  the  sense  of  Commotion  or  Noise  —  the  RACK*?*, 
&c.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary  with  these 
words  we  have  REGKO,  (Peyxu,  Sterto,)  where  we  have  again  the 
idea  of  Noise.  In  RACH/S,  (P*%<?,  Spina  dorsi,)  we  see  the  RIDGE 

of 
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of  the  Back;  as  in  RUCK^W,  (Germ.)  and  in  RACH/ZO,  (Pa^w,  Per 
spinam  disseco,  —  Dissecoj)  we  see  one  of  the  strongest  actions 
of  violence  expressed  by  this  race  of  words.  The  ordinary  Lexi- 
cons produce  on  this  occasion  the  well-known  passage  of  Sopho- 
cles, describing  the  Devastations  of  the  frantic  Ajax  ;  where  the 
Elementary  sense  is  fully  apparent  :  Ei/  tunrtfuv  exetqe  voXwt^uv  QOVOV 
KuxAw  PAXIznN.  The  medical  term  Rachitis,  the  Disorder  in  the 
Spine,  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Racjiis,  (Pa^/f)  ;  and  we 
should,  on  the  first  view,  at  once  say,  that  the  English  term 
RICKETS,  the  Disorder  in  Children,  was  directly  taken  from  the 
medical  word.  On  this  point,  however,  some  difficulty  arises. 
Skinner,  though  he  records,  under  RICKETS,  the  term  Rachitis 
from  Pctx'f,  yet  he  adds,  "  Mallem,  deducere  a  nostro  Reck,  vel 
"  Retch,  Teut.  Recken,  Extendere,  quia  sc.  in  hoc  morbo 
"  Apophyses  ossium  protend  untur  et  extuberant."  In  order  to 
determine  the  origin  of  this  word,  we  should  obtain  evidence 
respecting  the  time,  when  it  was  used.  If  RICKETS  was  used 
before  the  term  Rachitis  was  adopted  by  Medical  writers,  then  we 
should  agree,  that  RICKETS  is  not  derived  from  Rachitis.  We 
should  imagine,  in  that  case,  that  it  was  formed  from  the  general 
sense  of  the  Element,  denoting  an  Unsteady  Motion;  and,  the 
word  is  used  in  this  general  sense,  when  we  talk  of  a  RICKETY 
Chair,  a  Chair  which  ROCKS  or  moves  to  and  fro  with  an  Unsteady 
motion.  If  RICKETS  preceded  the  term  of  Art  —  Rachitis,  it  must 
be  owned,  that  the  coincidence  is  extremely  singular.  It  must 
however  be  added,  that  the  familiar  use  of  the  term  RICKETS,  — 
the  general  application  of  the  adjective  RICKETY,  and  the  impro- 
bability, that  the  vulgar  name  for  a  Disorder  is  derived  from 
a  word  of  Art,  would  lead  us  finally  to  conclude,  that  RICKETS  has 
not  been  adopted  from  'Rachitis,  (P«%m?.) 

The  word  ROCKE  occurs  in  Junius,  which,  as  he  says,  signifies 
in  Chaucer  to  Lurk;    and  he  refers  us  to  the  word  RUCK,  signi- 
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fying  likewise  in  Chaucer,  "  To  lye  in  wait,  to  lurk."  These 
words,  we  see,  are  the  same.  Lye  observes  on  this  term, 
"  RUCKE  down  Plebeculae  Somersetensi  significat  Incurvare  se 
"  terram  versus  alvi  levandi  gratia,  fortasse  per  aphaeresin  pro 
"  Crooke  vel  Crouche  down.  Northamptonienses  vulgo  dicunt,  To  go 
"  to  ground."  RUCK  is  annexed  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  RUGA — 
RIDGE  ;  and  means,  To  be  contracted,  as  it  were,  into  RUG^E  or 
RIDGES.  In  the  phrases  '  To  be  all  in  RUCKS,' — 'You  struck  me 
4  all  of  a  RUCK,'  the  term  RUCK  has  unequivocally  the  same 
meaning.  Again,  in  Junius,  we  have  ROUGHEN,  ROUKJ  which,  as 
he  says,  "Chaucero  est  Jacere,"  where  he  justly  refers  us  to 

Rucke, 

"The  shepe  that  ROUKETH  in  the  fold." 

Mr.  Grose  justly  explains  RUCKS  by  "A  Wrinkle  or  Plait.  All  in 
*'  a  RUCK.  Your  gown  sits  all  in  a  RUCK,  North."  and  "  To 
"  squat,  or  shrink  down." 

In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  RAG  is  "A  Wrin>- 
"kle;"  and  RAG  means  "Stiff,"  which  connects  RIG*O  with 
RUGA.  Roc0»  likewise  signifies,  as  we  have  seen*  "A  Plait, 
"  Fold,  a.  Wrinkle,  and  a  Hood,  mantle,  Surtout."  In  the  opening 
of  this  Dictionary,  where  Rocan  occurs,  we  have  "Roc,  a  ROCK;  " 
"  Roc,  a  Plain,  Field ;  "  "  ROD,  a  Way,  ROAD;"  «  ROID,  Momen- 
tum, force,  RACE;  "  Roicam,  To  Tear;  RoGumhar,  Digging ; 
Rocham,  To  Choose,  which  connects  itself,  as  I  have  observed, 
with  the  Latin  ROGO,  belonging  to  ROOMS,  the  Dug,  Roured  or 
RAKed-up  RIDGE,  RICK,  &c.  Again,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and 
Irish  Dictionary,  RUG  is  a  Wrinkle ;  and  RUG  is  likewise  the 
"  Perfect  tense  of  the  word  Beiram;"  as  this  Lexicographer  tells 
us,  who  explains  Beiram  by  "To  take,  give,  bring  forth,  bear,  to 
"  carry,"  where  in  Bring  forth,  the  sense  annexed  to  RUG,  we 
have  the  same  interpretation  which  is  given  to  the  Latin  Eruo. 
RUG  has  nothing  tp  do  with  Beiram,  though  they  coincide  in 

sense. 
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sense.  In  the  same  column  is  RUCHT,  "A Sow,  and  a  great  Shout;" 
where  we  have  at  once  the  animal  which  ROUTS  up,  and  the 
idea  of  Noise,  which  I  suppose  to  be  derived  from  this  action. 
Again,  I  find  "  RUCHD,  Sudden,  vehement;"  and  among  the 
adjacent  words  are  RUATHAR,  "A  Skirmish;"  and  RuAoam,  "To 
"  Hunt,  chase,  put  to  flight." 

The  succeeding  word  to  RIDGE,  in  Junius,  is  Rye;  which  is 
quasi  RYG.  The  Element  RG,  &c.  expresses  the  name  for  this 
species  of  Corn  in  a  variety  of  Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon  Ryge, 
the  German  Rogge  or  Rocken,  the  Belgic  Rhogge,  the  Danish 
Rug,  the  Welsh  Rhygen  or  Rhyg,  the  Hungarian  Ros,  and  the 
Dalmatian  Raax,  which  the  English  Etymologists  and  Martinius 
have  produced.  Junius  details  the  conjectures,  recorded  by  Mar- 
tinius, respecting  this  word,  under  Secale  and  Rogus.  Some 
think  Rogge  may  be  contracted  from  Farrago :  Others  derive  it 
from  Rouge,  Red;  and  some  think  that  it  may  be  taken  from 
Poyo;,  Horreum,  because  "  Gentium  plurimse  hoc  genere  frumenti 
"  Horrea  sua  distendant."  Skinner,  however,  seems  to  have  ap- 
proached to  the  true  idea  of  these  words,  who  derives  them  from 
"  Hrige,  Belg.  Rugghe,  Teut.  Ruck,  Dorsum,  v.  RIDGE,  quia  sc. 
"  ejus  aristas  longo  et  continue  acutiorum  spicarum  ordine  Spinam 
"  seu  vertebras  Dorsi  aliquo  modo  referunt,  vel  quia  istiusmodi 
"  spicarum  serie  per  totum  Dorsum;  (i.  e.)  dependentem  Aristam 
"  horrent,  it  is  RIDGED  with  prickles."  The  term  Ryge,  Rogge, 
&c.  may  be  considered  with  Skinner,  as  the  Corn  RIDGED  with 
prickles,  or  under  the  sense  of  being  ROUGH  with  prickles, 
Aristis  Horrentes.  I  have  shewn,  that  EAR,  ARISTA  and  HORREO, 
belong  to  a  similar  idea.  RYE  is  called  Secale,  belonging  to  Seco, 
from  its  Prickles ;  and  the  Briza,  (B^£«,)  of  Galen  is  so  called 
from  being  of  a  Bristly  or  Prickly  nature.  In  the  same  column 
of  my  Welsh  Dictionary,  where  RHYG,  Rye,  Sing.  Rhygen,  &c.  is 
found,  we  have  Rnvgn,  a  Notch,  or  Jag,  in  which  we  see  the 
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true  Elementary  sense  of  a  Scratched — Notched   Surface,  full  of 
RIDGES  and  RUTS,  &c. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  Ruscum  or  Rvscus  bears 
a  similar  sense  to  Rye ;  and  that  it  is  so  called  from  its  ROUGH, 
Prickly  appearance.  Martinius  quotes  an  article  from  Festus, 
"  RusTum  ex  Rubus;"  where  perhaps  RUSTW/W  was  only  another 
form  of  RUSCMW.  Turnebus  imagines,  that  the  "  Rustarice  falces" 
of  Varro,  as  some  read  it,  are  those,  "  quibus  ruri  secantur  Rubi,  qui 
"  per  agros  serpunt."  Robert  Ainsworth  justly  explains  Ruscum 
by  "A  ROUGH,  Pricked  Shrub,  whereof  they  make  brushes  or 
"  besoms."  He  has  quoted  on  this  occasion  the  well-known 
passage  of  Virgil,  Horridior  Rusco;  and  has  added  moreover  from 
Columella,  Sepes  Horrido  Rusco,  which,  when  fully  and  properly 
quoted,  is  Hirsuta  Sepes — nunc  Horrida  Rusco.  (Lib.  X.  v.  374.) 
Virgil  has  likewise  "  Asp  era  Rusci  vimina;"  where  in  HoRRiWa, 
HiRswte,  Rusco,  we  have  the  forms  of  our  Element  AR,  ARS,  RS. 
The  adjacent  word  RUT  a,  Rue,  means  the  Plant  of  the  ROUGH — 
Pungent  quality,  or  which  ROUTS  up,  Excites  or  Irritates  the  flesh  or 
feelings.  In  Martinius,  the  quality  of  this  plant  is  thus  described : 
"  RUTA  viridis,  si  nudam  carnem  confrices,  pruriginem  et  rubi- 
"  cundas  pustulas  Excitat."  The  adjacent  word  Rurrum  exhibits 
the  material  sense,  of  which  RUTA  is  the  metaphorical  one,  and 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  idea  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  Ruirum 
means,  says  R.  Ainsworth,  "An  Instrument,  wherewith  sand 
"  or  such  like  is  Digged  out,  a  Mattock,  a  Spade,  a  Shovel, 
"  a  Pick  ax;"  that  is,  the  ROUTER  up  of  the  Ground  or  the  Rus ; 
which  is  another  adjacent  term  to  these  words,  where  we  are 
again  brought  to  the  Spot,  which  my  theory  has  unfolded. 
RUE  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  French  Rue,  the 
Welsh  Rhyw,  the  German  Raute,  the  Belgic  Ruyte,  the  Spanish 
Ruda,  the  Italian  and  Latin  Ruta,  the  modern  Greek  Rute, 
(Pun?,)  £c.,  as  the  Etymologists  have  understood. 

Robert 
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Robert  Ainsworth  observes  under  Ruscwm,  "Hinc  Angl. 
"  RUSH  ; "  and  we  shall,  I  trust,  grant,  that  RUSHES  and  REEDS 
are  so  called  from  the  ROUGH — Bristly  appearance,  which  a  col- 
lection of  RUSHES  and  REEDS,  growing  up,  present  to  the  view. 
RUSH,  Juncus,  in  Saxon  Resc,  Rise,  JErisc,  is  referred  by  Junius  to 
the  terms  connected  with  RUSH,  the  verb,  "  Proruere,  cum  quodam 
"  strepitu  ac  stridore  irruere,"  as  Roizos,  Potty;,  Stridor,  Ruyschen, 
{t  Sonorum  Strepilum,  edere,  qualem  edunt  junci  vento  graviori 
"  agitati."  This  is  a  very  probable  conjecture,  and  the  ideas 
are  so  entangled,  that  w«  can  hardly  separate  the  one  from  the 
other.  RUSH,  the  verb,  as  we  have  seen,  is  attached  to  our 
Element,  under  the  notion  of  the  ROUGH  state  of  Agitation — Com- 
motion,  annexed  to  the  action  of  ROUTING  or  Stirring  up  the 
Ground.  REED  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Reod,  Red,  Hreod,  the  Ger- 
man Ried,  the  Belgic  Riet,  which  the  Etymologists  produce,  and 
which  Skinner  conjectures  may  be  so  called,  because  the  REED 
grows  "  instar  Radii  longitudine  in  conum  desinente."  In  the 
same  column  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  RISC  is,  we  have 
RIT,  "  S picas,  Segetes,  frugum  acervus,"  where  we  have  a  similar 
idea  of  the  Bristling-up  objects.  I  find  in  the  same  column 
Ryththa,  "Molossus,  Canis  pecuarius,"  which  Lye  has  justly 
derived  from  RETHE,  "Trux,  ferox,  ferus,  efferus,  saevus,  asper," 
&c. ;  where  we  have  the  idea  of  what  is  ROUGH — Harsh — Vio- 
lent, &c.  attached  to  this  race  of  words.  Again,  in  Saxon,  ROETH 
is  "Asper,"  which  Lye  refers  properly  to  Rethe;  and  again,  we 
have  in  the  same  Language  HRETH,  HRETHE,  "  Trux,  Asper, 
"  saevus,"  which  brings  us  to  the  form  ART,  with  the  breathing 
before  the  R,  as  in  HARSH,  HIRSUTUS,  &c.  The  preceding  words 
to  these  Saxon  terms  in  Lye's  Dictionary  are  HREJUH,  Sternere, 
where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  idea  of  laying  low  upon  the 
EARTH.  Adjacent  to  the  terms  Rise  and  Rit,  we  have  Rocc, 
"  Clamys ;— Tunica,  toga,  vestis  exterior,"  belonging  to  a  race  of 
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words,  before  produced,  denoting  the  ROUGH  Covering.  The 
succeeding  word  is  Roccettan,  Ructare,  Eructare,  where  we  have 
the  sense  of  the  ROUGH  Noise.  I  have  shewn,  that  EUCTO,  &c. 
is  at  once  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  ROUGH  Noise,  and  the 
action  of  ROUT  ing  up.  The  succeeding  term  to  Rise  and  its 
compounds  in  this  column  is  Risend,  Rapax ;  where  we  have  a 
strong  term,  belonging  to  our  Element,  expressing  an  action  of 
Violence  and  Commotion. 

I  have  shewn  in  a  former  page,  that  RISE  and  RAISE  are  de- 
rived from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground.  The  succeeding 
term  to  RISE,  in  Skinner,  is  RiSE=H/bod;  which  he  refers  to  HRIS, 
Frondes,  and  HnEosan,  Subruere.  The  words  which  express 
Shrubs — Shoots  —  Brush=fFood,  &c.  &c.  seem  to  convey  different 
turns  of  meaning,  belonging  to  the  same  train  of  ideas ;  or 
rather  the  ideas  are  so  involved,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
a  separation.  In  the  RisE-7Foo<f  we  seem  to  have  the  same  meta- 
phor as  in  the  term  Shoots, —  the  RISING  or  Shooting  up  Wood; 
yet  we  cannot  separate  from  such  objects  as  Tender  Branches — 
Boughs  —  Leaves,  &c.  the  idea  of  Agitation — Commotion, — from 
which  RISE  itself  is  derived.  In  some  cases  we  pass  into  the 
notion  of  the  ROUGH — Bristly  appearance,  which  we  annex  to 
a  surface  RISING  up  in  a  state  of  Agitation.  In  examining  the 
term  HRIS  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  we  find  it  attended  by 
words,  in  which  these  congenial  ideas  appear  entangled  with 
each  other,  as  in  the  succeeding  terms  HRISC/J»,  Vibrare,  Vacil- 
lare,  Crispare,  stridere;  HRISEHT,  Setosus,  which  belongs  to 
Hmsutus,  &c. ;  HRISEL,  Radius  textorius,  derived  from  the 
RATTLING  noise;  HzisTenda,  Astridulus;  HRiSTLara,  To  RUSTLE. 
Junius  has  two  articles  of  RISE,  Surgere,  and  RISE,  which  in 
Chaucer,  as  he  says,  is  "Virga,  Surculus, — As  white  as  is  the 
"  blossome  on  the  RISE;"  and  this  latter  word  has  been  derived 
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from  the  former,  just  as  Sitrculus  is  derived  from  Surgo.  Lye 
produces  under  RISE,  Virga,  the  Islandic  Hriisa,  Sylva;  and  he 
refers  these  words  to  the  Celtic  Rasan,  Fruticetum,  and  Ras, 
Frutex.  In  Scotch,  REESK  means  "  A  kind  of  coarse  grass 
"  that  grows  on  downs.  —  Waste  land  which  yields  only 
"  benty  grasses.  — A  Marshy  place,  where  bulrushes  and  sprats 
"  grow,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  where  we  see  the  idea  of  the 
ROUGH — Hirsute  —  Bristly  appearance;  and  our  Lexicographer 
has  justly  referred  to  this  word  the  Saxon  RISC,  Rush,  and 
Hrys,  Virgultum. 

The  accidental  agreement  in  form  between  RUSH,  the  plant, 
and  RUSH,  expressing  Noise  and  Agitation,  will  remind  us  of 
the  connexion  between  these  terms,  and  will  shew  us,  as  I  before 
suggested,  that  we  can  hardly  separate  the  idea  of  the  RUSHING — 
RUSTLING — ROUGH  Noise  and  state  of  Commotion,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  from  the  HRIS  or  ROUGH,  Bristly  appearance  of  the 
RISING  up  REEDS  and  RUSHES.  We  can  hardly  separate,  I  must 
repeat,  these  ideas  from  each  other  in  such  a  case  ;  and  in  terms 
expressing  the  same  appearance,  Horridus  and  Horreo,  we  have 
certainly  the  ideas  of  Agitation  and  the  Bristly  appearance,  united 
with  each  other.  .  In  HORREO  we  have  the  form  AR;  and  the  Id 
in  HoRRidus  is  probably  the  addition  from  the  structure  of  the 
Language.  REED,  we  have  seen,  assumes  the  form  Hreod,  (Sax.) 
&c.  &c.,  to  which  belongs  the  Latin  Arundo,  quasi  ARUDO.  The 
Hirundo,  the  Swallow,  is  likewise  quasi  HIRUDO,  where  we  have 
the  idea  of  Noise;  and  in  the  adjacent  word  HIRUDO,  'The  Horse- 
4  leach,  a  blood-sucker, — An  exhauster  —  emptier,'  we  have  the 
action  of  Stirring  up  or  out — Casting  out,  as  in  HAURZO.  The 
HiRtt</o  is  quasi  HAURM^O,  the  HAURtens.  In  the  adjacent  words  to 
these,  as  HIRTWS,  HiRsutus,  we  have  the  ROUGH  object;  and  thus 
we  see,  how  all  these  terms  are  entangled  with  each  other  in 
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Elementary  character  and  sense,  though  they  have  passed  into 
different  forms  by  different  processes,  and  perform  different  of- 
fices. The  Celtic  terms,  with  which  RAsan  is  connected, 
will  unequivocally  shew  us,  that  I  have  justly  decided  on 
the  fundamental  notion,  belonging  to  these  words,  denot- 
ing Shrubs,  &c.,  whatever  peculiar  application  of  that  notion 
may  have  been  adopted.  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  Galic  Dictionary 
explains  RAS  by  "A  Shrub,"  and  RAsan  by  Ct Underwood, 
"Brushwood,"  and  RATH,  "Fern;"  and  in  the  same  column 
of  this  Dictionary  I  find  "  RATHA,  Running,  RACING  ;  ' 
"RAT,  Motion;"  f'RATnach,  A  Hough;"  "RAsdal,  A  RAKE;" 
"  RAsdalam,  To  RAKE,  Gather  ;  '  <c  J\Ascradh,  To  part, 
"  scatter." 

In  Italian,  as  we  have  seen,  Rozzo  is  ROUGH;  and  to  this 
belongs  ROZZA,  "  A  jade,  a  sorry  mare,"  to  which  we  might  add 
the  parallel  French  word  ROSSE.  Menage  refers  us  under  ROSSE 
to  the  German  Ross,  A  Horse.  The  French  ROSSER,  To  Beat, 
Menage  cdnceives  to  be  of  difficult  origin,  though  he  has  some 
idea,  that  it  has  been  derived  from  the  Latin  Rudis,  A  Staff. 
Others  suppose,  that  it  belongs  to  ROSSE,  "  mauvais  cheval,  qu'il 
"  faut  battre  et  frapper  pour  le  faire  marcher."  This  may 
possibly  be  the  fact,  though  it  might  be  derived  from  the  general 
sense  of  the  Element,  To  ROUT,  Disturb,  &c. — To  ROUGH,  if  I  may 
so  say,  To  treat  ROUGHLY,  &c.  In  Spanish,  ROZIN  corresponds 
with  Rosse,  &c. ;  and  hence  has  been  derived  the  name  of  that 
most  illustrious  of  all  steeds,  ROZINANTE.  This  term  is  a 
compound  of  ROZIN  and  Ante :  "  Al  fin  le  vino  a  llamar 
"  Rozinante,  nombre  a  su  parecer,  alto,  sonoro,  y  sinificativo  de 
"  lo  que  avia  sido,  quando  fue  ROZIN  antes  de  lo  que  aora  era, 
"  que  era  antes  y  primero  de  todos  los  ROZINES  del  mundo."  Thus 
the  Ante,  Antes,  is  meant  to  be  significant  under  two  ideas. 

In 
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In  one  sense,  RoziN-^nte  means  '  The  Steed,  which  Before  or 
'  formerly  was  the  Sorry  Horse;'  and  in  another,  'The  Steed,  which 
'is  Before  or  the  First  of  all  Sorry  Horses  in  the  world.'  Rounce,  in 
old  English,  means  "  A  little  Poney  or  Tit,"  as  N.  Bailey  explains 
it  ;  and  Skinner  interprets  it  by  a  Rude  Horse,  and  refers  it  to  the 
Italian  Ronzino.  Rouncevall  means,  as  Skinner  says,  ct  A  great 
"jade,"  from  this  Italian  word  andValere,  "q.d.  Equus  Valens  seu 
"  fortis  et  magnus,  omnia  a  Teut.  Ross,  Equus."  Rosinante  he 
derives  from  the  same  source  ;  though  he  seems  under  this  word 
to  imagine,  that  Ross,  &c.  may  be  taken  from  the  English  and 
Saxon  Horse,  "per  metathesin."  These  words  ROSSE,  &c.  should 
probably  be  considered  as  directly  belonging  to  HORSE,  and 
its  parallels  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  Orst  /iRoss,  Ros, 
Roussin,  &c.  (page  630.) 

With  respect  to  Rounce  and  the  words  under  the  form  RN, 
denoting  a  Horse,  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  idea  annexed 
to  Ross,  and  should  be  considered  as  directly  belonging  to  it,  as 
the  Etymologists  imagine.  Under  the  form  RN,  belonging  to 
RS,  we  have  the  same  idea  of  the  ROUGH  object  —  state,  &c. 
from  Agitation  —  Commotion,  &c.  The  Italian  Roncare,  To  weed, 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  Runcinare  ;  and  adjacent  to  this  Italian 
word,  I  find  in  my  Vocabulary  Ronzare,  "  To  Buzz,  Hum,"  and  to 
"  Ramble,  Rove  ;  "  where  we  have  at  once  two  ideas  which  are 
attached  to  the  sense  of  our  Radical,  that  ofNoise,  and  of  Agitated 
Motion.  The  succeeding  word  in  my  Italian  Vocabulary  is 
Ronzino,  "A  Nag,  Pad;  "  where  we  cannot  separate  the  ROUGH 
object  from  the  ROUGH  motion  attending  it.  The  explanatory 
word  Pad  denotes  the  animal  which  Pads  about.  Ronzone  signi- 
fies likewise  in  Italian  the  Stone-Horse  ;  that  is,  the  large  ROUGH 
Horse.  In  Welsh,  RHWNSI,  sometimes  \vritten  Rhwmsi,  means 
"  A  Pack-Horse  or  Su  mpter-  Horse  ;"  which  the  Welsh  Etymolo- 
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gists  refer  to  Ronzino  and  Rozin.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Welsh 
Dictionary  I  find  Rhwngc,  "  A  snorting  or  snoring."  Roncin 
and  ROUSSIN  mean,  in  French,  "  A  Strong  Stone-horse  fit 
"for  war."  The  adjacent  word  to  Ronzin  is  Roncer,  "A  briar 
ct  or  bramble;"  which  the  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  to 
Runcare. 

The  Latin  RUDZ'S,  RUDE,  denoted,  I  imagine,  in  its  original 
sense,  that  which  is  ROUGH,  as  referring  to  the  Ground.  The 
first  sense,  as  given  by  R,  Ainsworth,  of  this  word,  is  "  New, 
"  Fresh ; "  and  the  passage  produced,  as  authority  for  this  sense, 
is  "  Terrain  RUDEM  Proscindere ; "  where  we  are  at  once  brought 
to  the  spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  The  last  sense  of  this 
word  in  the  same  Lexicographer  is  "Rustick,  clownish,"  &c., 
which  would  direct  us  to  its  kindred  term  Rus,  the  Ground. 
RUDZ'S  means  in  another  sense  Unwr ought,  where  we  come  to  the 
idea  of  ROUGH  ;  but  in  a  term  directly  belonging  to  it — RUDWS, 
we  at  once  see  the  idea  of  the  ROUGH — Broken  Dirt  of  the 
Ground  or  Rus; — "RUDUS  Vetus,"  says  R. Ainsworth,  "Rubble 
"  or  Rubbish  of  old  ruinous  houses  fallen  to  the  Ground,  shards 
"  and  pieces  of  stone,  broken  and  shattered."  Some  derive 
RUDZS  from  Rudis,  the  ROD,  "Virga  Impolita;"  though  others 
suppose  the  contrary  order.  Some  appear  to  think,  that  RUDO, 
relating  to  Noise,  contains  the  original  idea.  "  RUD/O  Commune 
"  ad  clamorem  omniujn  animalium,"  say  the  Glossarists.  "Et 
<c  componitur  Erudio,  id  est,  Instruere,  quasi  extra  Rudem,  vel 
"  Ruditatem  ponere.  Quidam  vero  componunt  ex  E  et  Rudis." 
In  the  word  Rudimentum,  the  Rudiments  of  any  thing,  we  see  the 
idea  of  the  first  RUDE  or  ROUGH  materials  of  any  thing  before 
they  are  worked  into  shape — smoothness,  &c.  Erudio,  To  Teach,  is 
'To  Remove  from  a  RUDE  state;  to  Remove  RUDZ/S,  or  Rubbage.' 
Thus  we  see,  how  a  term  denoting  the  highest  improvement  of 
the  mind,  Erudition,  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  idea  of  Dirt 

or 
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or  Rubbish.     This  will  teach   us  to  understand,  how  terms,  ex- 
pressing ideas  of  the  most  dignified  Nature,  may  be  derived  from 
the  Lowest  or  Vilest  objects,  as  we  should  be  pleased  to  consider 
them.     RVDUS,  RAUDUS,  and  RODUS,  are  given  by   the  Etymolo- 
gists as   different  forms  -of   RUDIS.      RUDO  is  a   term  for  Noise, 
which,  we  see,  is  actually  connected  with  RVDUS,  the  Dirt  of  the 
lEarth.     This    term    will    remind   us    of  RUG/O;     and  in   RAVCUS 
we  have  again  the  Hoarse,  Harsh,  or  ROUGH  Noise. .    In  English 
we  have  the  term  RAWT,  which  Lye  refers  to  the  Islandic  ROUTA, 
"  Rugire  belluarum  more."     The  term  RAUCUS  signifies  likewise 
"A  worm  which  breedeth  in  the  root  of  an   oak;"     which   has 
been    derived    "  a  llavo   colore,"   though  some  conceive    it  to  be 
quasi  Eruca.     These  words  should  be  considered  only  as  different 
forms    of   each    other;    and   they  are    derived    from    the   idea  of 
Scratching — Fretting  or  cor-Roving  a  surface.      The  Etymologists 
refer  ERUCA  to  Erodo,  in  the  sense  of  a  Worm ;  and  as  an  Herb 
called  a  ROCKET,  they  consider  it  to  be  quasi  Urica,  "  quod  ignitas 
"  sit  virtutis,  et  in  cibo  saspe  sumpta  Veneris  incendium  moveat ;  'J 
though    some    suppose    it    to    be    so    named,     "quod    linguam 
"  vellicando  quasi  Erodat"  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Vellication 
or  Excitement,  whatever  may   be  the  precise  notion  annexed  to 
the  word.     The  bird  named  a  ROOK,  in  Saxon  Hroc,  has    been 
so   called    from   his    Harsh — ROUGH   Noise.     The   terms    which 
denote  a  ROUGH  Noise  have  been  perpetually  introduced  in  the 
various  parts  of  this  discussion. 

Martinius,  under  RUD/S,  has  produced  the  parallel  terms  in 
modern  Languages,  as  Rude,  (Fr.)  Rauch,  (Germ.)  Rouw,  (Belgic,) 
and  Raud,  Reudig,  (Germ.)  Scabiosus.  My  Lexicographer  ex- 
plains RAUDE  by  "  Scab,  Itch,  Scurf,  Mange  ; "  and  RAvoig  by 
"  Scabbed,  Scabby,  Scurfy."  In  French,  we'  know,  Roone, 
Rocneux,  have  the  same  meaning.  The  n  is  an  organical  addi- 
-  tion  to  the  G;  and  in  the  English  word  Ronyon,  the  G  is 

lost, 
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-lost,    and   the    n    only   remains.     Ronyon,   we  know,   occurs  in 
Shakspeare  : 

"Aroint,  thee,  Witch !    the  rump-fed  RONYON  cries." 

"  Ronyon,  i.  e.    Scabby  or   Mangy  Woman,"  says  Mr.  Steevens, 
"  Fr.  Rogneux,  Royne,  Scurf."     Thus  Chaucer  in  the  Romaunt  of 

the  Rose,  p.  551. 

w  Her  necke 
"  Withouten  bleine,  or  scabbe,  or  ROINE." 

Shakspeare  uses  the  word  again  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
The  corresponding  word  in  Italian  is  Rogna,  and  in  Spanish  Rona. 
The  ROYNISH  Clown  is  a" phrase  in  As  Toil  Like  it;  where  the 
T  remains  as  a  record  of  the  second  letter  of  the  radical.  RENARD 
means,  I  believe,  the  Roynish  animal,  ROGN^M*.  In  the  ancient 
orthography,  REGn-Ard,  we  have  the  Elementary  form  RG.  The 
portion  Ard  means  'Nature — quality,'  &c.,  as  in  'Drunk-Ard,'  &c. 
Menage  derives  Renard  or  Regnard  from  Reginardus,  the  proper 
name,  whereas  the  proper  name  is  derived  from  the  animal;  and 
hence  we  have  another  form,  as  a  proper  name,  Renouard.  Some 
derive  Renard  from  the  German  Rein,  which  signifies,  say  they, 
"  Fin,  Ruse." 

These  terms  denoting  the  ROUGH  Surface,  bring  us  to  the 
idea  of  Scratching  or  Fretting  upon  a  Surface,  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  hypothesis,  this  sense  is  derived.  The  French  word 
ROGNE  means  "Mange,  Scab;"  and  RocN<?r  signifies  "  To  Cut, 
"  to  pare,  to  clip,  to  shred."  These  words  have  the  same  relation 
to  each  other,  as  Scab  and  Scabies  have  to  Scabo,  To  Scratch. 
Menage  derives  ROGNE  from  Rubigine,  and  RoGN^r  from  RODO, 
which  we  perceive  to  be  only  another  form  of  these  words,  under 
the  idea  of  To  Scratch  or  Fret  to  pieces.  Some  Etymologists 
derive  RODO  from  Puu  and  E<L;  and  Martinius  produces  as  parallel 
the  Italian  Rodere,  the  French  Ronger,  and  the  Hungarian 

Ragom  ; 
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Ragom;  and  he  reminds  us,  moreover,  of  the  Latin  RADO.  In 
Ronger  we  have  the  organical  addition  of  n  before  the  G;  and  in 
Rogner  the  n  succeeds  it. 

The  French  RoGNon  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  Latin 
Ren;  which,  as  we  now  see,  must  be  referred  to  the  Element 
RG,  quasi  REG;/.  In  the  French  and  English  Reins  we  have  the 
form  RN,  though  they  represent,  as  I  conjecture,  the  second 
letter  of  the  Radical  G  or  J,  quasi  REJW. — We  cannot  doubt,  that 
the  French  ROGNO/Z,  "Kidney; — Testicle  of  some  animals,"  is 
connected  with  ROGNE,  &c.,  whatever  be  the  precise  idea  by  which 
these  terms  are  united.  Probably  ROGNON  in  its  original  sense 
is  the  Testiculus — the  ROGNE-UX — the  Scratched — Scarred — Corru- 
gated Surface.  The  Latin  Scaber,  which  has  a  similar  meaning 
to  ROGNCUX,  signifies  in  one  sense,  "  ROUGH,  RUGGED,  Uneven." 
We  might  imagine,  that  the  Welsh  Aren,  "  The  Kidneys  or 
"  Rein,"  and  the  Irish  Aran,  Airne,  belonged  to  Ren ;  yet  this 
point  cannot  be  adjusted  till  the  Element  AR  is  fully  considered. 
RoGNonner  means  in  French  "  To  grumble,  mutter  }"  where  we 
have  the  idea  of  Noise  attached  to  this  race  of  words,  and  derived 
from  the  action  expressed  by  ROGN<T,  that  of  Scraping  or  Scratch- 
ing upon  a  surface.  Another  adjacent  word  is  ROIDE,  "Stiff, 
"  Rioid,  not  pliable;"  where  again  we  have  the  sense 
of  ROUGH,  as  in  Rioidus.  In  another  sense,  ROIDE  means 
"Rapid,  having  a  violent  motion; — Steep,  of  a  difficult  as- 
"  cent;"  and  this  sense  of  Rapid  may  either  belong  to  the 
idea  of  the  Steep  —  ROUGH  precipice,  of  sudden  descent,  or 
to  the  sense  of  violent  motion,  which  is  annexed  to  this  race 
of  words. 

In  the  same  column  of  my  French  Dictionary,  where  Rogner 
is,  we  have  RoD*r,  To  Rove,  Ramble,  which  means  'To  ROUT — 
c  Row,  or  RIOT  about,'  in  the  more  gentle  sense  of  these  words. 
The  succeeding  term  to  Rodeur,  the  Rover,  is  Rodomont,  "  A  Brag- 

"  gadocio, 
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"  gadocio,  a  Boisterous  Hero,"  to  which  our  word  Rodomontade 
belongs.  The  French  Etymologists  have  referred  us  to  the  name 
of  the  Warrior  RODOMONT  in  Boiardo  and  Ariosto  ;  but  the  name 
for  this  warrior  is  itself  probably  a  *  Nom  de  guerre,'  derived  from 
some  significant  term.  Le  Duchat  explains  Rodomont  by  "Ronge- 
"  Montagne.  Nous  disons  dans  le  meme  sens,  Avaleur  de 
"  charettes  ferrees."  Rodomont  might  be  derived  from  such  words 
as  RoDer,  To  Rove  or  Travel,  and  Mont,  Mountain,  as  Passamonte, 
in  Spanish,  &c.  I  shall  suggest  however  in  a  future  page  a  very 
different  source  for  the  term  Rodomont,  which  deserves  weir  to 
be  considered. 
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RC,  RD,  &c. 

Terms  derived  from  the  idea  of 
ROUTING  up  or  about  the 
Dirt  of  the  Earth,  so  as  To 
Clear  off  or  RID  away  any 
incumbrances  —  inequalities, 
&c.,  in  order  to  make  it 
Level  —  Straight,  &c.,  or  to 
reduce  it  to  a  Fit — Proper — 
RIGHT  direction  or  state,  or 
to  make  it  Fit — Proper  and 
READY  for  any  purpose. — 
Hence  Terms  which  sig- 
nify, To  R  i  D  out  or  Clear 
away  difficulties  —  embar- 
rassments, &c.  in  general; 
To  RIGHT  or  Set  to  RIGHTS 
a  confused,  embarrassed  state 
of  things,  in  matters  of  Po- 
licy, Law,  &c.  —  To  RE- 
GULATE—  D/'-RECT,  Govern, 
&c. — To  ddvise — Counsel  — 
Judge — Decide  Causes,  £c. 

To  RID  away  Rubbish. 

RE  DDE,    RED  oen,    RETT<?n, 

aRiDDan,  &c.  &c.  (Dan.  Belg. 

Germ.  Sax.  &c.)  To  Rid. 
READY,  ge-RjEDian,  be-Rznen, 


REEDen,  &c.  (English,  Sax. 
Germ.  Belg.  &c.)  To  Rid 
out  a  place,  so  as  to  prepare 
it  for  any  purpose. 

RIDDLE,  &c.  &c.  (English,)  To 
Rootle  about  the  Dirt,  so  as 
to  Rid  off  a  part  of  it. 

RIDDLE,  &c.  (English,  &c.)  The 
./Enigma,  the  confused  Riddle 
or  Roottle  Stuff,  requiring  to 
be  Riddled  —  Ridded  out — 
Cleared  out,  or  explained. 

RIGHT — RECTUS,  &c.  (English, 
Lat.  &c.  &c.) 

REGO,  REX.  (Lat.)  &c.  &c. 

To  di-RECT,  the  ^/-RECTOR. 

REGulate,  &c.  &c. 

RIGHTS.  (Germ.)  To  fit,  ad- 
just, Di-Rect,  Rule,  8cc. 

READ.  (Eng.)  Counsel,  Advice. 

RicHT<?r.  (Germ.)  A  Judge. 

RATH=H*rr.  (Germ.)  A  Coun- 
sellor. 

RADD=M^.  (Scotch,)  A  Coun- 
sellor. 

RADA=Manth=us.  (Greek,)  The 
Radd-Man  or  Judge. 

REDs=Man.  (Scotch,)  A  Scaven- 
ger. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
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IT  is  marvellous  to  observe,  with  what  dexterity  and  precision 
the  mind  seizes  on  different  portions  of  the  same  action,,  as  con- 
sidered under  different  points  of  view;  and  how  it  is  enabled  by 
this  process  to  form,  without  error  or  confusion,  various  Races  of 
words  which  are  distinctly  separated  from  each  other,  though 
they  are  all  taken  from  the  same  Spot,  and  all  impregnated  with 
the  same  train  of  ideas.  It  is  curious  likewise  to  observe,  to  what 
different  and  apparently,  remote  purposes  even  those  terms  are 
applied,  which  more  particularly  belong  to  each  other,  as  being 
derived  from  the  same  mode  of  considering  the  same  common 
action.  The  familiar  operation  of  Stirring  up  or  ROUTING  up 
the  Ground  is  separated  by  the  mind  into  the  various  accidents  and 
purposes,  by  which  that  operation  is  attended,  and  for  which  it  is 
performed  ;  and  hence  various  Races  of  words  have  been  gene- 
rated, referring  to  these  accidents  and  purposes.  One  principal 
and  important  reason  for  which  men  Stir  up  the  Ground,  or  ROUT 
up,  about  or  away  the  Dirt  of  the  Earth,  is,  that  they  may  Clear 
off  or  RID  away  the  incumbrances  with  which  it  is  loaded,  in  order 
to  make  it  Level  or  Straight,  or  reduce  it  to  a.  Fit,  Proper — RIGHT 
direction,  state,  &c.,  or  to  Prepare  and  make  it  Fit — Proper — Ac- 
commodated or  READY  for  any  use  or  purpose.  I  have  here 
anticipated  three  terms  attached  to  the  Elementary  form  RS, 
which  belong  to  the  ideas  now  unfolded,  as  RID,  RIGHT,  READY  ; 
which  I  shall  shew  to  be  derived  from  the  action  of  ROUTING  up 
the  Ground.  This  article  will  be  appropriated  to  the  consideration 
of  this  Race  of  words  ;  and  we  shall  find  in  the  course  of  these 
discussions,  that  such  terms  will  be  still  found  to  be  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  the  force  of  their  original  idea,  however  various 
may  be  the  modes  in  which  they  are  applied,  and  however  remote 
their  application  may  appear  from  their  primitive  and  fundamen- 
tal meaning. 

The  term  RID  first  presents  itself  to  our  notice;  and  here 

the 
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the  original  sense  of  '  To  ROUT  off  or  away  Dirt,"  is  manifestly  to 
be  discovered.  In  our  phrase  'To  RID  the  Land  or  Country  of 
'  any  evil,'  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot  from  whence  it  was  taken ; 
but  in  the  phrase  "A  good  RIDDANCE  of  bad  Rubbish,"  we  see  the 
original  idea  of  RouTtng  away  Dirt  most  decidedly  and  une- 
quivocally apparent.  The  Etymologists  refer  RID  to  the  Danish 
Redde,  the  Belgic  .Redden,  the  Islandic  Rid,  and  the  Saxon 
Hreddan,  Ahreddan,  Liberare ;  Ariddan,  Repellere;  Aradan,  &c., 
Eruere,  Expedire ;  where  in  Eruere,  To  ROUT  out,  we  have  the 
genuine  idea.  Lye  explains  Hreddan  by  "To  RID,  Rapere, 
"Eripere;"  and  Ahraddan  by  "Rapere,  Liberare,  Eruere;  "  where 
we  have  the  Elementary  form  ARD,  with  the  breathing  before 
the  first  consonant  of  the  Radical.  An  adjacent  term  in  Lye's 
Saxon  Dictionary  is  AHRYS/aw,  Excutere,  which  is  another  word 
of  the  same  family.  The  preceding  term  is  Ahr-Tran,  Cadere; 
Ahr-Uron,  Irruerunt,  Corruerunt;  where  we  have  the  Radical 
form  AR  doubled,  in  order  to  express  the  idea  more  strongly, 
such  as  appears  in  the  explanatory  term  Ruo,  where  the  RA  is  in  its 
simple  state,  with  the  Vowel  breathing  after  the  R  \  It  is  doubled 
in  the  Greek  Or-Oro,  from  Oro,  for  the  same  reason,  (O^u,  Ogu, 
Excito.)  The  Etymologists  should  have  reminded  us,  under  RID, 
of  the  German  RETT^W,  which  my  Lexicographer  explains  by 
"  To  RID,  save,  free,  deliver,  or  disengage  one;"  and  likewise  of 
the  Saxon  Retan  or  "Rettan,  Miseriis  eripere,  liberare,  asserere, 
"  tueri."  The  succeeding  word  in  Lye's  Dictionary  is  RETH,  &c. 
"  Trux,  ferox,  ferus,  efferus,"  which  denotes  the  ROUTER. 
Wachter  has  duly  collected  under  RETT?«,  its  parallel  terms;  and 
we  are  reminded  of  the  Greek  Eretuein,  (Epyrvetv,  Inhibere);  Ruter, 
(PuT-ijf,  Servator,  a  Puopou,  Libero) ;  Ruo,  (Puw,  Tmho,)  and  of  the 
German  Reiter,  Servator;  Reissen,  Trahere,  and  Eat,  Salus;  which 
all  belong  to  the  same  idea. 

I  have  produced  on  a  former  occasion  a  Race  of  words  relating 
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to  Defence,  &c.,  as    Eretuo,  (E^TUW,  Inhibeo,   Cohibeo,  reprimo,) 
Eruko,  Arego,  Arkeo,  Eirgo,  Arkus,  Erkos,  &c.  &c.  (E^uxw,  Inhibeo, 
contineo,  Servo,    A^yu,    Auxilior,     opem    fero,     A^KSW,    Propulso, 
Auxilior,   Ei^yu.  Arceo,  Prohibeo,  A^uf,  Rete,  E^xo?,  Septum,)  Arceo, 
Arx,  w-ARD,  &c.  &c.,  which  all  manifestly  belong  to  each  other, 
whatever  may   be   the  primitive   idea.     I  have  supposed,  (p.  76) 
that  they  might  be  derived  from   the  EARTH,  the  certain  appro- 
priate Spot  or  Enclosure,  for  the  purpose  of  Defence  —  Holding,  &c.   . 
That  some  of  these   do  actually  signify  simply   an   Enclosure   is 
certain  ;   yet  I  suggest  my  doubts  on  other  occasions,  that  they 
are  probably  derived  from   the  same   Spot  —  the   EARTH   or  ERA, 
(Ef«,)  under  the  idea  of  an  action  of  Violence,  and  that  the  sense 
of  Defence,  &c.  &c.   is   taken   from   the   notion    of  Driving  away 
or  off  —  HARROw/wg-  —  ROUTING,  &c.  &c.  (625.)     Every  thing  tends 
to    confirm  this   hypothesis.     We  see,  that   many   of  the    terms 
directly    express   Actions    of   Violence.     The    term    of   Repression, 
Eretuo,  (E^TVU,  Reprimo,)   signifies,  I  imagine,   'To   Drive  off  — 
'  back  or  away;'    and  connects  itself  with  the  idea  expressed  by 
Retten,  as  some  have  justly  seen.      ARC<?O,  a  kindred  term,  signi- 
fies,   as    we    know,   both    'To    Drive  away,'   and    'To  Repress, 
'  Confine.'     We   cannot    but    see,  how   ER-M^O,  (Ef>vK&,    Inhibeo, 
Contineo,  Servo,)  and  ERUO,(E^UU,  Traho-,  Custodio,  Vito,)  coincide 
in  sense,  and  directly   belong   to   each   other;    and    in   ERUO  we 
have  the  idea  of  Defence,  Preservation,  &c.,  Custodio,  Vito,  attached 
to  the  signification   of  Traho,  which    can   only  be  reconciled   by 
the    hypothesis   before    us.     The  sense  annexed   to  ERWO,  (E^w,) 
of    Traho,    To   Draw,    as   out   of  danger,  &c.,  brings  us   to    the 
kindred  Latin  word  ER«O  ;    and  in   the  phrases   '  ERuere  Terrain/ 
'  To  ROUT  up  the  Ground,'  and  '  ERUERE  malis,'  'To  RID  of  evils,' 
we  see  precisely  the  union  of  ideas,   which  my  hypothesis  sup- 
poses.     In   ERWO,  Ruo,  Ruomai,  (Egvu,  Puu,-  Poo/^a/,)  we  have   the 
form  AR  ;    and  in  Eruso,  Rusomai,  llus-ai,  &c.  (Egva-u,  Pva-opai,  Fua-xi,') 

we 
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we  may  perhaps  consider  the  added  s,  as  having  arisen  fro. 
the  analogy  of  the  Greek  Language  in  the  formation  of  the 
Future  tense,  and  not  as  the  Elementary  form  ARS,  agreeing  by 
accident  with  that  Analogy.  Yet  in  Rusiazo,  Rvrer,  RUSKO, 
(Puora£w,  Trahendo  Rapto,  PUTI^,  Retinaculum,  habena;  Gustos, 
Defensor,  PU/TKU,  Tueor,  e  periculo  conserve,)  we  shall  acknow- 
ledge, I  imagine,  the  Elementary  form ;  and  in  the  sense  which 
Rusvazo  bears  of  "  Trahendo  Rapto"  we  see  the  signification  of 
the  Saxon  HREDD^/Z,  "  To  RID,  Rapere,  Eripere,"  as  Lye  explains 
it.  In  Ruo  and  Reo,  (Puu,  Peu,  Fluo,)  we  have  the  Loose,  De- 
sultory motion,  arising  from  Stirring  or  Raining  out — about — here 
and  there,  <ab  ERuendo,'  just  as  Ruo,  To  RUSH,  and  ERUO,  in 
Latin,  belong  to  each  other.  In  considering  the  words  produced 
above,  we  see,  how  intimately  the  forms  AR,  RA,  ARS,  &c.,  RS, 
&c.  are  blended  with  each  other. 

In  Persian,  (jJi^j  RESTEN  signifies  "To  be  liberated,  to 
"escape,"  which  must  be  considered  as  directly  belonging  to 
the  German  RETTEN.  The  same  Persian  word  likewise  signifies 
"  To  Buzz,  (as  flies,)  "  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Noise  annexed 
to  these  terms.  In  the  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Persian  and 
Arabic  Dictionary,  where  this  word  occurs,  we  have  likewise 
another  Persian  term  (jj&j  RESHT<?«,  "  To  unbark,  excoriate, 
"  skin. — To  Plunder;"  where  we  have  precisely  the  sense  of 
RID.  These  words  signify  likewise  to  Spin ;  and  the  succeeding 
term  to  RESHT*«  is  the  substantive  RISHTE,  which  signifies 
"  A-  Thread,  a  line,  a  series,"  where  we  have  the  sense  of  the 
ROAD — ROUTE,  Track,  Course.  In  Welsh,  RnYDDan  means  "  To 
"  Set  at  liberty,  to  free,  to  set  free,  to  deliver  or  release,  to  RID 
"  out  of,"  &c.,  as  Mr.  Richards  explains  it,  who  refers  the  English 
RID  toil;  and  in  the  same  Language,  RHISG  is  'Rind  or  bark;' 
and  in  Irish,  Ruisaam  is  "To  strip,  peel,  undress;"  and  the 
same  word  means  likewise  "To  smite,  strike,  pelt;"  where  we 
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have  the  action  of  Violence.  The  succeeding  word  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary  is  Ruisam,  "To  Tear  in  pieces;"  and  in  the  same 
column  we  have  Ruis,  a  Road;  RUITH,  Running,  and  RUITH, 
"  An  Army,  troop ;"  where  we  have  the  senses  of  ROAD — ROUTE, 
RACE,  &c.  and  ROUTE,  the  confused  multitude.  Let  us  mark 
the  explanatory  term  Peel  and  Pell,  which  I  shall  shew  to  belong 
to  each  other,  and  to  Pelos,  (iTijXof,  Limus,)  &c.  for  a  similar  rea- 
son, of  '  Stirring  the  Dirt  up — away — about,'  &c.  In  the  same 
opening  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  we  have  Ruse,  "The  Bark  of 
"a  tree,  husk,  shell,  a  fleece;"  RUSGJW,  "To  strip,  heal," 
(1.  peel,)  "  undress,  to  gall,  chafe,  shave  ;  "  —  Ruscaw,  "  To 
"  Strike  vehemently  ; "  and  in  the  same  column  we  have  RUT#, 
"  A  Herd  ;  ROUT,  A  ram  ;  "  RvsTaca,  "  RUDE,  RUSTIC,"  &c.  &c. 

The  English  word  READY,  'To  make  any  thing  READY,'  is 
derived  from  the  idea  of  Ringing  or  Clearing  away  from  a  surface 
any  unnecessary  matter  or  incumbrance,  so  as  to  Fit  and  Prepare 
it  for  any  purpose.  The  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  this 
word  to  the  Saxon  Ge-Radian,  the  Belgic  Reeden,  the  German 
be-Reiten,  be-Reit,  the  Italian  Arredare,  Ornare ;  the  Welsh 
Rhwydd,  Expeditus ;  the  Greek  Radios,  Reidios,  and  Radinos, 
(Pa&oj,  Pyihos,  PatJu-a?,)  &c.  &c.  Among  these  parallel  terms  they 
should  have  produced  the  German  RUST<?«,  "  To  Prepare  or  Fit 
"  yourself  to  something,  make  yourself  Prepared,  READY  or  Fit 
"  for  some  work,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it.  We  shall  at 
once  see  the  spot  from  which  the  German  liusten  is  derived  by 
considering  the  terms  in  German  which  begin  with  Rus.  In  the 
same  and  succeeding  column  of  my  German  Lexicon,  where 
RusT<?«  is,  we  have  RUST,  RusT<?r,  the  Instep;  Russ,  Soot; 
where  we  are  brought  to  the  Ground  and  its  dirt;  "  RUSSEL,  A 
"  Snout — Das  wuhlen  der  schweine  mit  dem  RUSSEL,  the  Roaring 
"  or  RouTfwg-  of  Swine," — KUTTELN,  "  To  shake,  wag,  or  KIDDLE 
"  a  Measure;"  where  we  see,  that  RIDDLE  is  derived  from  the 

action 
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action  of  RussEu'n^-,  RUTTL/W^,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  Ground; 
RUTSCH^W,  To  RUSH,&C.  ;  where  we  have  the  idea  of  commotion 
expressed  by  Rowring  in  its  simpler  form,  and  RUTHE,  A  ROD, 
which  I  shall  shew  to  mean  the  ROAD,  i.e.  the  Course — Track — 
Line,  &c.  I  find  likewise  Russling,  "  A  Pippin ;  Russetin, 
"golding,"  which  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  Ground.  The 
true  sense  of  the  German  &<?=REITEN,  which  the  Etymologists 
have  justly  produced  as  parallel  to  READY,  will  be  manifest  in  the 
following  use  of  the  word  by  Martin  Luther.  In  the  passage  of 
St.  Matthew,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
"straight,"  we  have  in  the  German  translation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  "  B£=REITET  dem  herrn  den  Weg  und  macht  Richtig 
"  seine  steige."  Let  us  mark  another  word  here  adopted,  Ricmig, 
Straight  or  RIGHT;  and  hence  we  shall  see,  that  RIGHT  belongs 
to  the  same  spot,  the  ROAD,  &c.  &c.,  under  a  similar  train  of 
ideas.  In  the  Islandic  translation  we  find  the  same  term  adopted, 
as  in  that  of  Luther ;  "  ^-REIDE  their  veg  Drottins,  Parate 
"  viain  Domini,"  which  Wachter  has  produced  under  the  term 
REIT^W. 

Our  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  to  Ready  the  Welsh 
RHWYDD,  which  Mr.  Richards  explains  by  "  Prosperous,  Easy  to 
"  be  done,  not  Intangled,  Let  or  Hindered."  In  the  same  column 
of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary  we  have  RHWTH,  "  Wide  or  Large, 
"  Wide  or  open,  Vast,  Capacious,"  &c.,  and  RHYTHU,  "  To  make 
"  Wide,  open,  large,  or  capacious,"  which  is  probably  derived 
from  the  same  idea  of  Riooing  or  ROUTHI^-  away,  so  as  to  make 
a  Clear — open  space.  It  is  impossible  not  to  mark,  how  Fast 
belongs  to  Vasto  and  Waste;  and  another  explanatory  term  Wide 
is  only  a  different  form  of  these  words.  Mr.  Richards  has  re- 
ferred to  these  Welsh  words  the  Greek  EURUS,  (Et^u?,  Latus); 
the  genuine  idea  of  which  appears  in  the  compound  Euru-choros, 
Amplus,  Spatiosus,)  "Wide  is  the  gate  and  Broad  is  the 
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"Way,"  &c.  (Eufvxufos  vi  e&f.)     In  EUROOS,  (EU^WJ,  Sitis,  mucor, 
caiies,)  we  actually  see  the  idea  of  Dirt;    and  I  have  shewn,  that 
EURISKO,  (Evfto-Ku,  Invenio  investigando  et  inquirendo,)  is  derived 
from  the  metaphor  of  Scratching  up,  Rovring  up  the  Dirt.      It  is 
idle  to  discuss,  whether  these  words  belong  to  the  form  ARS,  or 
AR,  in  which  latter  form   appear,  as  we  have  seen,  Eruo,  Ruo, 
(E«uw,  Pwo,  Traho,)  &c.  &c.     That  the  term  RHWTH  is  connected 
with  the  idea  of  Scratching  up  or  upon  a  surface,  will  be  manifest 
from  the  word  preceding  it   in  the  Dictionary   of  Mr.  Richards, 
RHWTTO,  which  he  explains  by  "  To  Rub."     In  the  same  column 
we  have  RHWYD,  A  Net,  which,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
terms  above   produced,  we  should  imagine  either  to  be  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Capacity,  and  to   signify  the  Large,  Wide  Net, 
able  to  contain,  or  from  that  of  RiDomg  —  Clearing  —  Drawing  — 
or  Sweeping  away  every  thing  before  it;    as  we  talk  of  a  Sweep 
and   a  Drag  Net.     From    the    Net  we   pass    into    the    idea  of 
what  Confines  —  Intangles,  &c.  ;     and  accordingly    we   find,    that 
Mr.  Richards  has  explained  the  verb  RHWYDO  by  "  To  take  or  hold 
"  as  in  a  Net,  to  Intangle,  to  insnare,"  which  is  directly  adjacent  to 
the  term  RHWYDD,  which  he  explains  '  Not  Intangled.'     Thus  we 
see,   how  words  belonging  to,  the   same  fundamental  idea  may 
have   senses,  which  are   directly    contrary  to   each   other.     We 
cannot  doubt,  that  the  RETE  of  the  Latins  belongs  to  the  Celtic 
RHWYD. 

The  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  RAD/OJ,  REID/OS  and 
RADWOS,  (Pa&c?,  Piji&oj,  Facilis,  Pa^yoj,  Gracilis,  Tenuis,  Agilis, 
Mobilis,)  to  the  terms  connected  with  READY,  as  these  Greek 
words  are  assuredly  attached  to  the  idea  of  RIDDING  away  an 
incumbrance.  We  might  from  hence  conjecture,  why  the,  Greek 
RADIOS,  (Pa&of,)  explained  by  Facilis,  is  employed  as  a  compound 
with  a  sense  apparently  very  different,  as  in  R.A.z>iourgeo,  (Po^«wf>ew,) 
which  the  Lexicographers,  in  order  to  preserve  their  Radical  sense 
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of  Facilis,  as  they  conceive  it,  explain  by  "Facile  ad  scelus 
"  aliquod  patrandum  perrumpo."  Here  we  see,  that  RADIOS, 
(PaiJ/o?,)  is  used  in  its  more  violent  signification  of  Rioting  or 
Rovring,  as  in  ROISTERS,  ROGUE,  &c.  &c. ;  and  in  the  explana- 
tory term  Perrumpo,  we  approach  nearer  to  the  primitive  idea. 
In  Homer,  REID/OS,  (Pathos,  Facile,)  is  brought  to  its  original  spot, 
when  it  is  applied  with  a  negative  in  order  to  express  a  Way  not 
RIDDED  or  Cleared  out — not  &?-BEREIT,  not  READY,  (if  I  may  so 
say,)  or  Easy  to  pass  through. 

ATTO  yap  oeidKrtreTo 

Evf  E/,  CUT'  «£>'  VTrepQoptew  <r%e$ov,  OVTS 

PHIAIH.        (//.  M.  52,  &C.) 

In  Reia  and  Rea,  (Peix,  Pea,  Facile,)  the  second  letter  of  the  Radi- 
cal is  lost ;  but  in  the  /  of  Reia,  quasi  REja,  the  record  of  the  lost 
consonant  remains. 

In  RADinos  or  RADIOS,  (Pa&ve?,  Gracilis,  Tenuisj — Agilis, 
Mobilis,  //.  23.  583.  P«(W>f,  Mollis,  Tener; — Procerus,)  we  have 
the  sense  of  the  Slim,  Slender  figure,  as  we  express  it,  originally 
derived,  as  I  conceive,  from  the  idea  of  an  object  RID  of  its  in- 
cumbrance.  It  is  applied  in  Homer,  as  the  Lexicographers  have 
pointed  out  to  us,  (//.  23.  583.)  to  a  Limber  Wip,  as  we  express  it; 
where  the  idea  of  a  Free — Disengaged  motion,  if  I  may  so  say, 
seems  attached  to  it,  ipcurfayv  —  PAAINHN,  which  the  Scholiast 
has  well  explained  by  'EMKIV^TOV,  KT^V^V.  Hence  we  have  RAD/*, 
RAnamnos,  or  Rooamnus,  RAK/J,  (P«&|,  Ramus,  PaSupvos,  PoSapvos, 
Germen,  Ramus  tener,  Pa«(?,  Surculus,  Ramus,)  applied  to  the 
Limber — Plant,  Shoot,  Branch,  &c.  The  succeeding  terms  to 
Rodamnos,  (PoSapvcs,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  are  Rodane,  (PoJai/^, 
Trama,  subtemen,)  Rodanizo,  (PoSuvify,  Torqueo,)  Rodanos  (PoSavo;, 
Valde  rapidus,  sed  quum  Roseus  notat,  est  a  Po<W.)  The  term  RODANOJ, 
valde  rapidus,)  we  see,  is  only  another  form  of  RADINOJ, 
?,  Agilis,  Mobilis,)  in  its  sense  of  Quick  motion.  The  term 
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vi,  Trama,)  might  belong  to  these  words,  as  alluding 
to  the  Rapid  mode  of  inserting  the  threads;  though  if  the  original 
idea  is  preserved  in  Rooanizo,  (fpfe^gp,  Torqueo,)  it  is  derived 
from  the  same  action  of  ROUT  ing  or  Turning  about,  over,  under 
the  notion  of  Jntangling,  just  as  Torqueo  means  at  once  To 
Turn  about  and  to  Twist,  Intangle,  &c.  I  have  proved,  that 
WREATH  belongs  to  the  form  ART,  for  the  same  reason. 

I   have  shewn  on  a  former  occasion,  that  EASE  is  probably 

derived  from  a  similar  idea  of  Removing  an  Incumbrance  ;  and  these 

observations  will  tend  to  confirm  this  hypothesis.      In  the  phrase 

which  I  have  here  purposely  adopted,  c  Free,  Disengaged  motion,' 

we  have  the  idea  of  a  Pliant  motion,  derived  from  this  metaphor; 

and  the  French  Degager,  "To  free  from  impediments — Elle  a  le 

"  corps — 1'  Air  Degage,"  we  know,  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor. 

Wachter  has  explained  RETTEN  by  "  Expedire  epericulis;"    and 

the  interpretation  which  R.  Ainsworth  has  given  us  of  the  Latin 

Expeditus  is  formed  on  this  metaphor,  and  will  serve  admirably  to 

illustrate  the  whole  train  of  ideas,  which  I  am  here  unfolding  : — 

"Expeditus,   (i.)  Disengaged,  Freed,  RID  of.    (2.)  Nimbly  thrown 

"  or    hurled.     (3.)    Provided,    Prepared,    &c.     (4.)   Adj.    Prone, 

"  READY,  in  READINESS.     (5.)  Nimble,  light,   speedy,  dexterous. 

"  (6.)  Easy,  fluent."     The  Greek  RAIZO,  (P«<£»,  Convalesce,  ex 

morbo  recreor,)  and  RAsrone,  RAsionewo,  (POUTTUV^,  Facilitas,  Laboris 

levamen; — Doloris  remissio,    Relaxatio  animi,   Otium,    Fcttrruvtvu, 

Facile  vel  libere  ago,  Otior,)  evidently  bring   us    to  the   idea  of 

being  in  a  state  RID  or  Freed  from  incumbrance,  as  of  labour, 

pain,  &c.;  and  hence  it  denotes  Ease  or  REST.     That  these  terms 

denoting  Ease,  under  the  Element  RD,  &c.,  are  derived  from  the 

RiDDing  out  a  surface,  will  be  unequivocally  manifest  from  the 

verb  annexed   to  the   Armoric   parallel   term   REIZ,  Easy.     The 

succeeding  term  in  my  Armoric  Vocabulary  is  REIZA,  "  To  put 

"  in  order." 

We 
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We  shall  now  see,  that  REST  belongs  to  this  race  of  words, 
remote  as  it  may  seem  from  terms,  which  sometimes  express 
actions  of  force  and  violence.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  adjust 
the  precise  idea,  from  which  a  certain  term  is  derived,  though 
we  unequivocally  see  the  race  of  words,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. It  was  most  evident,  that  REST,  the  term  of  Repose,  was 
connected  with  terms  of  Violence;  and  I  conjectured  on  a  former 
occasion,  (p.  611)  that  REST  connected  itself  with  such  words 
as  WREST,  '  To  force  any  thing  from  its  course,  so  as  to 
'  REST  it,  or  make  it  REST  and  be  quiet.'  We  now  see,  how 
such  terms  as  wREST,  REST  and  RID  connect  themselves  with  each 
other.  In  the  parallel  terms  to  REST,  as  the  French  ar-RErer, 
and  the  English  ar-REST,  we  have  an  action  of  Violence  most 
fully  exhibited;  yet  though  arRETer  is  explained  in  one  of  its 
senses  by  "  To  drREST,  or  put  under  an  arREST,"  yet  my  Lexi- 
cographer, in  another  sense,  interprets  the  word  by  "To  Allay, 
"  to  Alleviate,  to  Assuage  a  pain ; "  where  all  idea  of  violence  is 
lost,  and  we  come  to  the  sense  of  our  English  word  REST,  'To 
'  procure  REST  or  ease  from  pain.'  This  sense  of  the  French 
term,  as  it  relates  to  the  Alleviation  of  Pain,  precisely  agrees 
with  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  words  RAIZO  and  RASTOW?, 
(Put^u,  Convalesce,  ex  morbo  recreor,  fourruvy,  Doloris  remissio); 
and  we  shall  hence  learn,  that  my  conjecture  on  the  origin  of 
these  Greek  words  proceeds  on  just  principles,  whether  in  this 
instance  it  may  happen  to  be  just  or  not,  as  we  actually  see  in 
a  French  word  the  union  of  ideas,  supposed  in  my  conjecture. 
An  adjacent  word  in  my  French  Dictionary  to  ar=\\ETer  is 
<zrRACH*r,  a  term  expressing  the  strongest  action  of  Violence, 
which  my  Lexicographer  explains  by  "  To  Pull  out,  to  ROOT  out, 
"  to  WREST  out;"  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  these  words 
belong  to  each  other,  under  the  same  fundamental  idea  It  would 
be  idle  to  enquire,  whether  the  term  REST  belongs  most  to  the 

idea 
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idea  expressed  by  REST,  or  by  RID,  as  these  words  are  in  their 
fundamental  notion  indissolubly  intangled  with  each  other.  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  shewn,  that  REST  denotes  Ease,  under  the  idea 
of  an  action  of  Violence,  by  which  any  object  has  been  Forced — 
ROUTED — ^RESTED  or  RIDDED  from  its  former  state,  so  as  to 
become  Quiet — Freed — Delivered,  &c.  &c.  The  word  afterwards 
signifies  Repose  in  general,  without  any  allusion  to  its  original 
idea. 

Skinner  produces   under  REST,  Quies,  as  parallel   terms,  the 
Saxon    Rest,    the   German    Rast,    Rust,     the    Belgic    Ruste,   &c., 
"  Omnia  a  Lat.   Restare;"    though  he  adds,  "  Alludit,  ut  optime 
"  monet  Camdenus,  sed  tantum  alludit   Gr.  Paa-ru'vy,  Otium,"  &c. 
In  another  article  he  has   "The  REST,"  to  which  he  refers  Reste, 
Resto,  (Fr.  Ital.) ;  and  he  has  moreover  in  a  third  article  ''The 
"REST   of  a  lance  or  musket,  a   Fr.  G.  V  Arrest  d'une   Lance." 
We  shall  agree,  I  think,  that  all  these  words  belong  to  each  other; 
and  that  the  agreement  in   sense  of  Reste,  &c.  with  AWo,(Lat.) 
is   accidental.     Wachter   and   Junius   imagine,  that  the  Teutonic 
terms  REST,  RAST,  &c.   connect   themselves   directly  with  Rast, 
a  term   denoting  a  certain  measure  in  Travelling,   "Milliare,  Viae 
"Mensura;"    which  brings  us  directly  to  the  Spot,   supposed  in 
iny  hypothesis,  the  ROAD,  ROUTE,  &c,      "  Similiter  Latinis,"  says 
Wachter,   "  unius  die!  iter  Mansio  a  manendo,  et  Statio,  a  Stando. 
"  Hispanis  RATO  est  Spatium  temporis,  forte  a  Gothis  relictum." 
The  term    REST  might  perhaps   directly  belong    to  this  peculiar 
notion  ;  yet  I  have  given  probably  the  genuine  idea,      L  shew  in 
another  place,  that   RATO,  (Span.)   and   RATE,  (Eng.)   belong  to 
certain  regular  portions  of  the  ROAD  or  ROUTE,  &c.      In  the  same 
column  of  Skinner,  where  Rest  is,  we  have  RESTY,  (Eng.)  Jtestif, 
(Fr.)    Restio,  Ueslivo,  (Ital.)  Equus  contumax;    which    he   derives 
"a  Kestando,  seu  Rtstitanda."     This  may  be  so;    yet  the  Italian 
Etymologists  derive  RESTIO  "  da  Arrestarsi ; "  which  has  nothing 

to 
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to  do  with  the  Latin  Resto;  and  we  perceive,  I  think,  likewise  in 
these  terms  the  more  original  notion  annexed  to  the  words  before 
us,  of  an  action  of  Violence.  The  '  REST//  Horse*  gives  us  a  very 
strong  idea,  how  the  sense  of  REST  or  Stopping  may  be  connected 
with  an  action  of  Commotion  and  Violence.  While  I  am  examining 
the  word  REST  in  Junius,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  a  term  explained  in 
the  same  column  of  his  Lexicon,  RESW^;  which,  as  he  tells  us, 
is  used  in  Chaucer  for  Except.  He  refers  it  in  this  sense  to  RESE 
or  RAISE,  which  is  often  used  for  "Auferre,  demere,  tollere." 
The  explanatory  word  Except  means,  we  know,  « To  take  away ; ' 
and  REs/flg-  belongs  for  a  similar  reason  to  such  words  as  Rionm^, 
&c.  &c.  In  the  same  opening  of  the  Lexicon  we  have  the 
term  of  Violence,  with  the  same  meaning,  REISE,  "  Abigere, 
"  fugare."  —  The  Hen=  ROOST  is  the  place,  on  which  Hens 
REST. 

When    men    ROUT    or  RID  off— out — away,  &c.  any  incum- 
brances  from  a  surface,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  a   Spot 
Even — Level,  or  RIGHT  in  its  direction,  state,  &c.     In  the  phrases 
'To   RID  out   a    place,'  and  'To   set   a  place  to  RIGHTS,'  we 
cannot  but  see,  how  RID  and  RIGHT  belong  to  each  other;    and 
when  RIGHT  is  applied  to  a  RIGHT  line,   or  Straight   direction, 
ROAD,   "RECTA   linea,    Via"  &c.,  we  are   brought  to  the  Spot, 
supposed    in    my   hypothesis.      We    have    seen    the    expression, 
adopted  by  Martin  Luther,  "  Be-REnet  dem  herrn  den  weg,  und 
"  macht  RicHT/g-  seine  steige,  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
"  make  his  paths  straight ; "    or,  if  we  adopt  terms  belonging  to 
each  other,  '  Make  READY  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  his 
'paths    RIGHT;'    where  we  see   too,   how    RIGHT    and    READY 
belong  to  each  other.     We  know,  that  RIGHT  is  adopted  to  ex- 
press Equity — Justice,  &c.,  or  what  relates  to  Rule — Government- 
Laws — Order,  &c.  &c.j   and  from  this  source  have   been  derived 
the  terms,  attached  to  our  Element  RC,  RD,  RG,  &c.  &c.,  which 

convey 
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convey  this  train  of  ideas.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguisli  between 
the  minute  turn  of  difference  in  meaning,  which  we  may  conceive 
RID  and  RIGHT  sometimes  to  bear,  in  the  formation  of  these 
words,  denoting  Law — Justice — Equity,  &c.  I  must  again  re- 
peat, that  the  words  under  our  Element  RC,  RD,  &c.  expressing 
Justice,  &c.  originally  belonged  to  the  idea  of  RIDDING  away  the 
incumbrances,  which  exist  in  a  Disorderly  and  Embarrassed  state 
of  things,  as  of  injustice — fraud — doubt — difficulties,  &c.  &c., 
so  as  to  render  them  RIGHT — Straight — Even — Equal,  Clear  of 
incumbrances,  difficulties,  &c.  &c.,  or  to  set  them  to  RIGHTS,  &c., 
and  that  this  idea  of  'To  RID'  or  '  To  RIGHT'  is  attached  to  the 
action,  which  we  express  by  « To  ROUT  or  To  ROOT  about — 
'  away — q^.&c.,  as  Dirt,  Rubbish,'  &c.  &c. 

My  German  Lexicographer  explains  RIGHTS  by  "To  fit, 
"  adjust,  adapt  or  accommodate  yourself  to,  dress,  frame,  Direct, 
"  rule,  carry,  order,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  hence  Ricnx^r  is  'a  Judge;' 
RicnTtg>  Right,  Regular,  &c.  &c.  Wachter  explains  Ricnten  in 
different  articles  by  "  Dirigere,  disponere,  ordinare. — Instruere. — 
"  Facere,  patrare.  —  Erigere.  —  Judicare,  &c.  Punire,  vindictam 
*'  sumere. — Regere  imperio; "  and  RIGHTS  by  "Rex,  Dux,  prin- 
"  ceps. — Judex,"  &c.  &c.  We  cannot  but  see,  how  the  sense  of 
Erigere,  RECTMW  facere,  'To  make  ERECT,'  brings  us  to  the  idea 
of  RAISE,  which  I  shew  in  another  place  to  signify  '  To  ROUT  or 
'  Stir  up.'  The  Etymologists  have  produced  the  parallel  terms 
to  RIGHT,  as  Riht,  (Sax.)  Recht  or  Richt,  (Germ.)  Droit,  (Fr.) 
RetLo,  Dritto,  Diritto,  (Ital.)  Derecho,  (Span.)  Recht,  (Belg.) 
Ret,  (Dan.)  Raihts,  (Goth.)  Rettur,  (Isl.)  &c.  £c.,  which  they 
justly  refer  to  RECTWS  and  REGO. — The  term  RIGHT<?OWS  is  a 
compound  belonging  to  the  Saxon  Rightwise,  in  a  Right-wise  or 
manner,  as  the  Etymologists  understand.  We  perceive  in  the 
terms  *RECT,  eKioo,  that  the  sense  of  RIGHT  might  have  been 
derived  simply  from  the  idea  of  l&Aising  up  or  Stirring  up;  and  to 

this 
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this  idea,  under  one  point  of  view,  it  belongs;  but  vvlvn  we  con- 
sider the  terms, with  which  RIGHT,  Kicinen,  £c  are  involved;  we 
cannot  separate  from  these  words  the  notion  of  RiDDing  out  or 
away  by  this  action  of  Raising  of  Stirring  up;  that  is,  'To 
'  RIGHT,'  if  I  may  so  say,  means  at  once  'To  ROUT  or  Stir  up — 
'  out,  so  as  to  RAISE  up  or  make  <?-RECT  and  W/>-RIGHT,  and  To 
'  RIGHT — RID  out — To  Set  to  RIGHTS — lo  make  RIGHT,  Level, 
*  Straight,'  &c.  These  ideas  are  hereto  intangled,  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.  I  shaft  not  attempt  to  pro- 
duce the  various  forms  under  which  the  acknowledged  parallels 
to  RIGHT  appear,  as  this  has  been  abundantly  performed.  Yet  I 
cannot  but  remark  on  the  French  Droit,  the  Italian  Dritto,  and  the 
Spanish  Derecho,  that  they  might  have  belonged  to  the  Element 
TRC,  DRC,  to  Trace— Track— Straight— Drag,  &c.,  unless  the 
evidence  had  been  sufficiently  clear,  that  they  were  immediately 
taken  from  the  Latin  JDi-RECius.  In  considering  the  sense  of 
RIGHT,  e-RzcT,  we  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  the  Greek 
ORTrios,  (Offlcff.)  belonging  to  the  form  ART,  whatever  may  be 
the  precise  relation  of  these  words  to  each  other*. 

To 


*  I  shall  not  stop  to  enquire  whether  the  terms  belonging  to  RIGHT  should  be 
considered  as  immediately  attached  to  OKTHOS,  (Offlo?.)  I  shall  only  say,  that  ORTHSJ-, 
(O?6o;,)  is  derived  from  the  same  train  of  ideas,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  Spot  and 
Action,  as  in  On«,  ORS«,  Kcni-OR'vcs,  (o^u,  Oprv,  Excito,  Kowofrof,  Pulvis  Excitatus,  et  in 
aerem  elevatus.)  The  terms  Ono,  ORTHOO,  (Oja,  o^Sow,  Erigo,  Arrigo,)  mean  simply  to 
ERA, (•'{*,)  or  EAPTII  up,  as  in  AROO,  (Agov,)  ARC,  &c.  In  the  term  Qrthatomeo,  (o^orou**, 
Recte  intelligo,  Recte  sentio,  Recte  Tracto,)  we  have  a  compound  from  ORTHOS,  (OjSot,) 
which  has  been  acknowledged  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  very  source  which  I  sup- 
pose ;  namely,  that  of  Stirring  up  or  Cutting  up  the  Ground.  We  all  know,  that  the 
word  is  used  by  St. Paul  in  the  following  passage:  "Study  to  shew  thyself  approved 
"  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 

"  truth."       (2   Tim.    ii.     15.) — F.jyarrn    cmiraicrxwriu,    OP0OTOMOTNTA    7o»    Xoyo>    TU;    a>.»Snaf. 

The  Commentators  produce,  among  other  intepretations  of  this  passage,  the  opinion  of 
T/ieodfret,  who  justly  conceives,  that  it  contains  a  metaphor  taken  from  Husbandmen : — 

Emmyui 
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To  the  Latin  REGO  directly,  as  we  know,  belong  REX,  REG/S, 
,  RzGnum,  &c. ;  and  to  thesey-as  all  acknowledge,  the 
terms  in  modern  Languages  are  to  be  referred,  as  Roi,  Reine, 
(Fr.)  Re,  Rege,  Regina,  Reina,  (Ital.)  Rey,  Reyna,(Spzn.'j  &c.&c. 
The  French  Etymologists  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  these 
words  Rex,  Roi,  &c.  belong  to  the  Hebrew  njn  Raah,  the  Chaldee 
Rea,  &c.  &c.,  signifying  to  Feed,  as  denoting  "  Un  Berger,  un 
"  Pasteur,  un  Conducteur,  un  Governeur,"  according  to  the  meta- 
phor in  Homer,  Uot^eva,  Xauv. — The  Hebrew  term  signifying  to 
Feed,  or,  as  Castell  explains  it,  "  Educere  oves,Regere,"  &c.,  may 
belong  to  a  similar  notion ;  and  that  it  is  attached  to  the  Race  of 
words  before  us,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea  annexed  to  it, 
will  be  manifest  from  the  adjacent  term  jn  RG,  which  signifies 
"  To  Break  in  pieces,"  where  we  have  the  strongest  sense  of 
RouTing  up  a  Surface-  I  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  the  ac- 
knowledged 
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xavt,»i  TUI  &nu>  Xoyiw»  firepi»c.  Others  have  properly  reminded  us  of  the  passage  in  Theo- 
critus, OypoF  ayn»  OP6ON,  '  To  Draw  a  straight  Furrow,'  which  I  have  before  produced. 
It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  doubt  the  source  from  which  the  term  is  derived,  accompanied, 
as  it  is  here,  with  the  idea  of  the  Workman.  I  have  shewn  in  another  place,  that 
Encazomai,  (Efya£opa>,)  is  an  appropriate  term,  and  signifies  'To  EARTH,'  &c.  &c. 
(p. 538.)  The  term  ORTHW,  (o^of,  Diluculum,)  is  justly  acknowledged  by  some  to 
belong  to  ORTHOO,  o^ow,  "To  Erect,  Raise"  as  I  have  before  observed;  though  not 
"  because  the  morning  Raises  men  to  their  work,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  thinks  ;  but  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  talk  of  the  Sun  Rising.  Mr. Parkhurst  however  adds,  "The  Reader 
"  will  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  as  well  deduced  from  the  Heb.  ""HN"  AUR, 
"  and  "Tin"  TUR,  "to  Turn,  as  denoting  the  return  of  Light."  The  Greek  Oinaros, 
(Of6{o5,)  certainly  more  directly  belongs  to  ORTHOO,  (O?W) ;  yet  the  OR  in  this  word,  and 
the  Hebrew  lltf  AUR,  together  with  the  Greek  EF.  K,  (H?,  Diluculum,)  the  Latin 
AURORA,  &c.,  all  belong  to  the  same  Radical  AR,  signifying  'To  Raise  up,'  as  in  ORO, 
(O{»>,)  &c.  &c.  In  Sanscrit,  AUROOREN  is  the  Dawn,  which  directly  belongs  to  the 
Latin  term.  We  see  in  these  words,  that  the  Elementary  AR  is  doubled,  in  order  to 
express  the  idea  more  strongly,  quasi  AuR=Ou,  AUR=OOR,  as  it  probably  is  in  the 
Latin  OR=  I  OR,  the  Greek  OR=ORO,  (of«f*,)  the  English  AR-EAR  and  its  parallels,  the 
German  *R=UnRf«,  the  Saxon  AR=J£nent  &c. 
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knowledged  derivatives  of  REX,  REG/'S,  &c.,  as  Regalis,  Regal, 
Royal,  Regula,  &c.,  to  which  latter  word  belong,  as  we  know, 
Rule,  Ruler,  &c.,  where  we  pass  into  the  form  RL.  In  Realm  or 
Royaulme,  (Fr.)  we  have  again  the  form  RL,  which  appears  at 
last  under  that  of  RM,  as  Royaume.  In  RzGula  and  Ruler,  we 
have  at  once  the  idea  relating  to  a  RIGHT  Line,  and  that  of 
a  Governor.  Regale,  with  its  parallels  Regaler,  (Fr.)  Regalare, 
(Ital.)  Regalar,  (Span.)  has  been  supposed  to  signify  " Regaliter, 
"  (i.  e.)  more  Regio  Excipere."  These  words  however  belong, 
as  I  imagine,  to  Gala,  (Span.  &c.)  "  The  choicest  part  of  any 
"  thing."  In  old  English,  RIGOLS  means,  as  explained  by  Skinner, 
"  Instrumentum  Musicum,  quod  alio  nomine  Clavichordium,  a 
"  Clavichord  dicitur,"  which  he  derives  from  the  French  Re- 
gaillardir,  "  Exhilarari."  It  may  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  Chords, 
placed  in  a  Regular  order,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Greek 
Kavuv,  Regula,  Norma,  relates  to  a  similar  idea,  in  the  well-known 
Epigram  upon  the  Organ,  as  it  should  seem  :  Ka< 
e^uv  600,  SaxTV\(x  %si/)o/;,  ItrrarKi  ap.<pK(pixuv  KANONA2) 
It  is  curious,  that  in  Persian  the  parallel  term  contains  the  same 
union  of  ideas.  The  term  IM*-»'J  Kanun,  means  in  one  sense, 
"A  Canon,  Rule,  Regulation,"  &c. ;  and  in  another  sense,  "A 
"  Species  of  Dulcimer,  harp  or  sackbut ;  the  strings  of  which," 
&c,  8cc.  In  Saxon,  REGOL  is  "  A  Rule.  Regula,  Norma,  Canon." 
In  the  succeeding  column  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  we  have 
the  Saxon  REHT,  Rectus ;  REHTAN,  Regere,  Dirigere ;  and  the 
Gothic  REIKI,  Imperium  ;  REIK/WO/Z,  Regere ;  REIKS,  Rex. 

The  Spot  from  which  the  Latin  REGO,  &c.  has  been  derived, 
is  unequivocally  apparent  in  the  term  REGIO,  A  REGION  or  Tract; 
which  Robert  Ainsworth  explains  in  different  senses  by  "A  bor- 
"  der,  a  coast. — A  straight  line,"  and  "A  ROAD  or  Highway," 
where  in  ROAD  we  have  the  original  idea.  The  Etymologists 
derive  REGIO  from  REGO,  "  quod  REGIONES  sub  REGIBUS  erant." 

If 
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If  we  had  not  seen  so  strongly  exhibited  the  original  idea  in  the 
•words  expressing  Government,  &c.,  we  should  have  thought,  that 
REX  and  REGO  referred  to  the  command  of  a  certain  Spot — REGIO 
or  REGION,  and  that  the  original  idea  was  deposited  only  in 
REGIO:  Yet  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  so;  and  REGO — REGIO 
belong  to  each  other,  just  as  d/'-RECT  may  do  to  <#-RECTION, 
a  certain  ROAD,  or  Tract.  We  may  still,  however,  expect  to  find 
these  ideas  so  involved  with  each  other,  as  if  the  REX  or  Governor 
was  the  person  appropriate  to  a  certain  REGION;  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Lexicographer  is  sometimes  founded'  on  this  idea.  In 
Saxon  we  have  RICE,  which  Lye  explains  by  "  Regio: — Regnum, 
"  Imperum,  Ditio,  Jurisdictio."  From  the  Saxon  RICE,  &c.  has  been 
derived  a  termination  to  substantives  in  our  Language,  signifying 
Power — Jurisdiction,  Authority,  &c.  &c.,  as  connected  with  a 
certain  spot ;  Bishop-Ric,  &c.  "  Terminatio,"  says  Lye,  "  plurium 
"  substantivorum  Munus  et  Domimum  significantium,  ut  Cm-Ric, 
"Regnum;  Bisceop-Ric,  Episcopatus ;  unde  nostra  Bishop-Ric, 
«  &Ct — Occurrit  etiam  turn  in  initio  turn  in  fine  nominum  virorum: 
"  ut  Ricard,  i.  e.  Ric-Weard,  Fred-Ric,  Pace  dives  sive  Potens." 
Hence  is  derived  our  .word  RICH.  Lye  explains  the  Saxon  Ric, 
Rice,  RICA,  RICE,  by  "  RICH,  Dives ; — Item,  Magnus,  Potens, 
"  Praepollens,  Nobilis."  The  Etymologists,  under  RICH,  produce 
the  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Rye,  &c.,  the 
German  Reich,  the  Belgic  Riick,  the  Danish  Riig,  the  Runic 

o  o 

Riqur,     the    French   Riche,     the   Italian  Rtcco,    the  Spanish   Rico. 

1  •  • 

Lye  has  justly  observed  on  this  word,  "Olim  Riche  et  Rice  prima 
"  significatione  dicebantur  Potentes.  In  Arg.  Codice  REIKS  passim 
"  est  Princeps."  In  German,  REICH. signifies  at  once  a  Kingdom 
and  RICH. — The  name  of  RAJA  is  applied,  we  know,  by  the 
Hindoos,  as  one  of  their  most  familiar  words  for  a  Prince  or 
Powerful  Chief,  which  we  must  refer  to  this  race  of  words,  the 

Latin 
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Latin  REX,  REGIS,  &c.  &c.     In  the  Gipsey  Dialect,  Ri  and  Raune 
are  titles  of  respect  for  a  Gentleman  and  Lady,  Sir  and  Madam, 

In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  "  RIOGH, 
"  RICH,  A  King  ; "  and  "  RIOGHAN,  A  Queen ; "  "  Ris,  A  King ;  " 
"  RAC,  A  King  or  Prince;"  "RAicnead,  A  Queen;"  "  RICH,  Ri, 
"AKing;"  "  Ricuead,  A  Kingdom;"  "  REACHT,  Power,  Au- 
"  thority;"  Ct  REACH  raire,  A  Lawyer,  King,  Judge;"  "REACHT, 
"  A  Man."  I  find  in  the  same  column  "  Ris,  History, — Intel- 
"  ligence,  Knowledge,"  which  may  relate  to  Knowledge  in  the 
History  of  Kings.  In  the  same  column  we  have  Risa,  Bark ;  and 
I  have  shewn,  that  such  terms  as  RISA  are  derived  from  the 
same  idea  as  the  name  for  a  King;  namely,  that  of  RiDoing  or 
Clearing  away  or  off  a  surface.  Peel  means  at  once  the  cover- 
ing, and  the  action  of  Stripping  it  off.  In  the  same  column  we 
have  RioTHflw,  To  Run,  To  RACE;  where  we  are  brought  to  the 
very  spot,  the  ROAD,  or  Ground.  In  the  next  column  we  have 
Risreal,  A  Sort  of  Plough,  &c.  The  adjacent  word  to  RIOGH, 
A  King,  is  RIODH,  A  Ray ;  and  I  shew  in  another  place,  that  the 
RADMS,  the  Line,  Mark,  &c.  belongs  to  the  action  expressed  by 
RADO,  that  of  Scratching  upon  tlie  Ground.  In  the  same  opening 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  I  see  RIAGHUIL,  A  Rule,  Government; 
RiAGHAiLtacfc,  "Regular,  sober,  peaceful."  In  the  same  column 
I  find  RIADH,  "A  Running,  RAcing;"  where  we  are  again  brought 
to  the  original  spot,  to  which  RIGHT — ROAD,  &c.  belong;  and  in 
another  article  we  have  RIADH,  "  Correcting,  taming,  subduing 
"  grief;"  where  we  have  at  once  the  idea  of  RiGHiing,  if  I  may  so 
say,  and  of  Rotmng-,  &c.  Let  us  mark,  that  the  term  adopted 
in  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Shaw,  Cor-REcring,  is  the  very  term 
which  I  have  applied,  Ricming.  In  the  same  column  we  have 
RIAGH,  "  A  Cross,  gallows ; "  and  in  another  article  we  have 
RIAGH,  Religious.  Remote  as  these  words  appear,  we  now  see, 

that 
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that   they   convey    the   same  fundamental   idea,    and    mean    the 
Cor-RECxor  and  Cor-REcred,  the  RIGHTS  and  the  RIGHT?O«S. 

Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Religious.  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  that  the  REI,  in  RzLigio  is  quasi  REGUL,  as  in  Rule-; 
and  that  it  means  'A  well  Regulated  or  Ruled  life.'  Gellius  de- 
fines it  thus  in  one  of  its  senses :  "  Religiosus  pro  casto  atque 
ct  observanti  cohibentique  sese  certis  legibus  finibusque  dici  cceptus." 
The  ordinary  derivation  from  Relego,  (Re  and  Logo,  To  Read,) 
cannot,  I  think,  be  at  all  admitted.  «'  Qui  omnia,  quss  ad  cultum 
Cc  Deorum  pertinerent,  diligenter  pertractarent,  et  quasi  Rele- 
"  gerent,  sunt  dicti  Religiosi  ex  Relegendo"  (Cic.  de  Natur.  Dear.) 
It  would  be  more  naturally  derived  from  Relego,  To  Banish,  as  re- 
lating to  Consecrated  spots,  from  which  the  profane  were  Banished. 
The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  words,  as  it  is  called,  is 
nothing.  Under  this  idea  the  original  sense  would  appear  in 
such  phrases  as  c  Religio  est' — 'Religiosi  Dies' — '  Religiosa  De- 
'lubra;'  and  here  the  following  familiar  definition  might  be 
adopted,  "  Religiosum  est,  quod  propter  sanctitatem  aliquam  Re- 
"  motum  ac  Sepositurn  est."  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary,  where  RiAGHuil  and  Reaghailt  appear,  we  have 
REULT,  A  Star:  I  have  been  much  embarrassed  to  discover  from 
what  source  this  term  is  derived;  though  we  might  conjecture 
perhaps,  that  the  Reult  was  quasi  Riaghailt,  and  that  it  related 
to  Bodies,  whose  courses  were  duly  Ruled  or  Regulated.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  too,  that  the  Realt  might  relate  to  the  Rolling 
Bodies.  In  Celtic,  the  form  RL  exhibits  the  sense  of  Roll,  as 
derived  from  the  true  form  of  our  Radical  RT  and  RT/.  In 
Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  we  have  Rolaim,  To  Roll;  but  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  columns  we  have  the  true  forms,  ROITH, 
A  Wheel;  and  RonHLeagan,  A  Circle,  wheel;  and  ROTH,  A 
Wheel;  RoiHLe/n,  A  Whirl.  I  suggest  these  ideas  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Celtic  Scholar,  who,  I  trust,  will  acknowledge, 

that 
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that  I  have  never  ventured  to  interpose  my  opinion  on  Celtic 
terms,  without  a  diligent  study  of  their  relations  to  each  other; 
whatever  may  be  the  errors  into  which  my  imperfect  knowledge 
has  sometimes  necessarily  led  me.  The  adepts  in  Celtic  Litera- 
ture must  be  contented  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  shame,  which  is 
attached  to  the  errors  and  the  ignorance  of  their  disciples,  who 
are  ardent  to  receive  instruction,  and  able  to  appreciate  its  value. 
It  has  however  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  means  supplied 
by  the  master  are  very  inadequate  and  imperfect  indeed ;  when 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  curiosity — the  ardor  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  scholar. — Nothing  will  be  performed  effectually,  till 
a  full  and  copious  Dictionary  shall  appear,  at  least  in  one  Dialect 
of  the  Celtic,  in  which  the  various  senses  of  each  word  shall  be 
distinctly  unfolded  and  illustrated  by  examples,  produced  at  some 
length,  with  a  perpetual  appeal  to  kindred  terms  in  other  Dia- 
lects. In  this  Dictionary  the  origin  of  Celtic  names  should 
be  diligently  detailed,  and  every  occasion  should  be  taken  to 
illustrate  the  Religion  and  policy  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  as  the 
Druid  ceremonies,  &c.  &c. ;  though  all  this  should  be  performed 
without  any  view  to -the  establishment  of  any  favourite  hypothesis 
on  the  disputed  points  of  Mythology — History,  or  Language. 

In  Welsh,  RHI  is  "A  Lord,  a  baron,"  &c. ;  Rhiaidd,  No- 
ble, &c.,  and  Rhiawdr  has  a  similar  meaning.  Rhial  signifies 
Noble,  and  Real  is  'A  Rule.'  Again,  RHWYSG  is  "Authority, 
"  Rule,"  &c.,  and  RHWYSGO,  To  Rule,  bear  sway,  &c.  In  Welsh 
too,  RHYSwr  is  "A  Champion,  a  Hero,  a  wrestler,  a  warrior, 
"  a  combatant,"  which  belongs,  I  imagine,  to  the  Race  of  words, 
attached  to  our  Element,  expressing  actions  of  Violence.  In  the 
same  column  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary  we  have  RHYs.cvr,  Vio- 
lence, force,  &c.  &c.  The  Welsh  Lexicographers  refer  the  word 
Rhyswr  to  the  German  Ris  or  RIESE,  a  Giant,  and  to  the  British 
and  Thracian  names  of  Rhys,  Rhesus,  the  Syriac  »t?n  Rishai,  Pra- 

cipuus, 
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cipuus,  Excellens,  and  the  Arabic  Rails,  Princeps,  Capitaneus. 
As  there  are  different  senses  annexed  to  our  Element,  from  which 
the  name  of  the  Illustrious  Personage — the  Powerful,  Strong — 
Violent  Man — the  Head  or  Chief,  may  be  derived,  I  must  leave 
the  adepts  in  each  Language  to  decide  on  particular  cases  of 
this  nature.  I  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  these  points 
whenever  I  had  the  due  evidence  before  me.  The  Pentateuch 
commences  with  a  term,  .B-RAS,  K>N"Q  (In  the  Beginning,)  which 
signifies,  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it,  "  Prior,  First, — Principal, 
"  Chief,  most  excellent,  the  Head  of  animals — the  Head,  summit, 
"or  top  of  a  mountain. — An  (Economical,  or  Political  Head,  Su- 
"  perior,  Ruler,  Director,  Governour,"  &c.  I  have  shewn  in 
another  place,  that  our  Element  expresses  the  Top,  under  the 
idea  of  the  RAISED-#/>  Furrow  or  RIDGE.  Whether  such  be  the 
notion  in  this  word  and  its  parallels,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  explanatory  term  di-RzcTor,  I  cannot 
decide.  In  the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  ^Ethiopic,  Arabic,  £c.  are 
acknowledged  parallel  terms  to  this  Hebrew  word.  In  the  same 
column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  where  (j»\j  RAAS,  "  The 
"  Head,  A  Prince,  A  Chief,"  occurs,  we  have  the  Persian  'j»\j 
RAST,  which  our  author  explains  by  "Good,  RIGHT,  true,  just, 
"  sincere,  faithful,  loyal."  In  Arabic,  tXywj  RESHZW,  is  "  One  of 
"  the  Attributes  of  God,"  says  Richardson;  and  the  subsequent 
interpretation  of  "  A  di-RzcTor,  a  conductor,  guide"  &c.  brings  us 
to  the  train  of  ideas  now  under  discussion.  Hence  has  been 
derived,  as  is  acknowledged,  the  name  of  Haron-41-RASuiD,  so 
familiar  to  every  Reader  of  the  Arabian  Tales.  Mr.  Richardson 
explains  RASHID  <_X>iJj  by  "  Faithful,  pious,  orthodox,  following 
"  the  RIGHT  path,"  where  the  term  RIGHT  shews  us,  to  what  par- 
ticular idea  this  word  must  be  referred. 

While  I  am  examining  terms  belonging  to  the  idea  conveyed 
by  RECTUS,  when  it  expresses  Order  and  Regularity,   as  referring 

to 
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to  the  RIGHT  ROAD,  Track — Course,  &c.,  I  might  produce  such 
words  as  RITE,  Rnus,  (Lat.)  RITE,  (Eng.)  RATWS,  RATIO,  (Lat) 
with  its  parallels,  &c.  Reason, &c.&c.  The  Lexicographers  under- 
stand the  connexion  between  RECTUS — RITE  and  RITWS.  They 
explain  RITE  by  RIGHTLY,  and  RITUS  by  "A  RITE  or  ceremony, 
"  particularly  in  Religion. — A  Course  or  order. — A  Way,  fashion  or 
"  manner;"  where,  in  the  explanatory  terms  Course  and  Way,  we 
are  directly  brought  to  the  ROAD.  The  term  RATUS  is  only 
another  form  of  RITMS  and  RECTMS;  and  in  a  passage  produced 
by  R.  Ainsworth,  "  Astrorum  RATI  et  immutabiles  Cursus,"  we 
see  the  true  idea  of  the  RIGHT  or  RzGular  Courses  or  ROADS  of  the 
Stars.  The  term  RATIO  means  in  one  sense,  "A  Way,  or  means; 
"  a  manner,  an  expedient,  fashion,"  where  in  the  term  Way  we  see 
the  true  idea  of  the  certain  ROAD.  Let  us  mark  the  word  Expedient, 
belonging  to  Expeditus,  which  I  have  shewn  to  convey  a  similar 
idea  to  RID  and  RIGHT  ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  we  are  again 
brought  to  the  RIDDED  or  RIGHTED  ROAD.  It  would  be  idle  to 
discuss  whether  RATIO  means  simply  the  ROAD,  or  the  RIGHTED 
ROAD,  as  these  ideas  cannot  in  many  cases  be  separated  from 
each  other.  It  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  RATIO  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  the  Way — Course — Track — ROAD,  &c.  Under  this  idea  we 
shall  understand,  how  RATIO  attaches  itself  to  the  words  in  Latin 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  RASZ/S,  RADO,  RAsrrum,  which  relate 
to  the  action  of  making  Scratches — Tracks  or  Traces  upon  the 
Rus  or  Ground. 

The  term  RATIO,  RATIONI'S,  we  know,  occurs  in  various  Lan- 
guages, as  Reason,  Raison,  (Fr.)  Razon,  (Span.)  &c.  &c.  The 
sense  of  RAISOJI,  "  RATIO,  Proportion,"  brings  us  to  RATION, 
"  A  certain  Proportion  of  Provisions,  &c."  In  the  same  page  of 
my  French  Dictionary,  where  RATI'OW  is,  we  have  RArisser,  To 
Scrape,  To  Shave;  RAT,  A  RAT,  i.e.  the  Scraper  or  Scratcher ; 
and  RATefcr,  To  RAKE;  where  the  sense  of  the  portion  RAT, 

pervading 
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pervading  these  words,  is  unequivocal.  In  the  same  column  with 
RAISOH  \ve  have  RAIS,  the  Spoke  of  a  Wheel,  belonging  to  RADZMS 
and  RADO,  and  "  RAIS,  pied,  terre,  Even  or  Level  with  the  Ground," 
which  means  to  RAZE,  &c.,  where  the  original  idea  is  equally 
manifest.  I  find  too  Raire,  To  Shave ;  where  we  have  the  form 
of  the  Element  AR  doubled,  in  order  to  express  the  idea  more 
strongly,  as  in  AR-EAR>  (Eng.)  To  Stir  up;  *R*-\JnEen,  (Germ.) 
To  Stir,  move,  wag,  &c.  &c. '  We  shall  now  understand,  that  the 
English  RATE,  the  certain  portion,  meant  originally  the  certain 
Track — or  ROAD,  passed  over  in  a  certain  time,  'He  travels  at  a 
'  great — a  certain  RATE,'  &c.  &c.  We  shall  likewise  see,  that 
RATE,  Objurgare,  is  the  verb  belonging  to  the  action,  of  which  RATE, 
the  Track,  is  the  substantive ;  and  that  its  original  sense  was 
that  of  Rouring  up  the  Track — ROAD.  The  action  of  Scratching 
over  or  up  a  surface,  supplies  the  most  familiar  metaphor  for  the 
idea  expressed  by  'Objurgare,'  as  in  the  Latin  Perstringere,  &c. 
I  shall  shew,  that  the  explanatory  *  Ob-Jurgare,  or  ^wr-^-ium,' 
which  R.  Ainsworth  explains  in  one  sense  by  Jar,  belongs  to 
Jar,  Scar,  Score,  and  finally  to  Scra-tch,  &c.  Junius  has  placed 
RATE  in  the  senses  of  Objurgare,  —  Irritare,  and  '•'  Statuere 
"  pretium  rectte  rei  venalis  sestimationi  respondens,"  in  three 
separate  articles.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Ir-Rnare, 
belonging  to  our  Element  ART,  or  RT,  under  the  same  metaphor. 
In  Spanish,  RATO  not  only  signifies  "  Space  of  time,"  as  my 
Lexicographer  ex-plains  it,  but  likewise  a  "  He-Mouse ; "  where 
let  us  note  how  a  certain  Space  is  applied  to  Time.  In  the  same 
opening  of  my  Spanish  Dictionary  is  RAT^O,  "  Distribution  made 
"  at  a  certain  RATE,  or  in  a  certain  proportion  j"  RArear,  "  To 
"  distribute  or  divide  proportionally. — To  trail  along  the  Ground;" 
where  we  actually  see  the  union  of  ideas,  which  I  suppose,  in  the 
same  word;  RAUTA,  a  "Road,  Way,  ROUTE;" — RASTRO,  "  Track, 
«  a  mark  left  on  the  Ground,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  the  same  opening 

6  M  is 
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is  RAZON,  REASON.  In  Saxon,  RsESwian  or  RESWM  is  To  Reason. 
Cogitare,  opinari,  &c.,  the  succeeding  word  to  which  in  Lye's 
Dictionary  is  RJET,  A  RAT. 

The  Etymologists  suppose  RAT/O  to  be  so  called,  "  quiaa  Ratu, 
"  (supino  verbi  Reor,)  proprie  ex  analogia  fuerit  actio  Rendi." 
In  Reor  or  AR-EoR  we  have  the  form  AR  doubled,  in  order  to 
express  the  idea  more  strongly.  We  shall  not  wonder,  that  Reor, 
To  Suppose,  is  derived  from  Drawing  Traces — Tracks — Furrows, 
&c.  on  a  surface,  when  we  remember,  that  Duco,  which  signifies 
To  Draw  Furrows  or  Hollows  on  the  Ground,  Ducere  fossam, 
&c.  &c.,  means  likewise  "To  Esteem,  Reckon,"  <€Tu  nunc  tibi 
'«  id  laudi  Duels,"  &c.  &c.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word 
RECKON,  which  belongs  to  our  Element  under  the  same  train  of 
ideas  of  RAKing  up  the  Ground,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
notion  in  this  train,  to  which  it  more  immediately  belongs. 
R.  Ainsworth  is  among  the  few  Etymologists  who  have  referred 
Latin  words  to  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic ;  and  he  accordingly 
observes,  under  RATIO,  "A  Reor,  Ratus,  vel  pot.  a  Celt.  Rason." 
Lhuyd,  under  RATIO,  produces  the  Welsh  Rhesum,  the  Armoric Reix, 
and  the  Irish  Reasun.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dic- 
tionary, where  RHESWW,  REASOM,  occurs,  we  have  RHES,  RuESTer, 
A  Row,  or  Rank;  and  in  the  preceding  column  we  have  RHEID, 
"  A  Ray,  branch ; "  and  the  succeeding  word  is  RHEIDR,  A 
Knight;  where  we  are  brought  to  the  RIDER,  and  the  ROAD. 
Let  us  mark  the  term  RHES,  and  the  English  Row,  which  belong 
to  the  same  idea  of  the  Line  or  Furrow. 

We  cannot  but  perceive,  that  RAISIN  and  RAISON  bear  a  simi- 
lar form ;  and  we  should  be  hence  led  to  believe,  that  they  con- 
veyed the  same  fundamental  idea.  If  RAISIN  originally  denoted 
the  Dried  Grape,  we  should  imagine,  that  it  was  so  called  from 
its  Shrivelled — cor-Rv Gated  appearance.  Yet  as  there  are  other 
words,  belonging  to  our  Element,  relating  to  the  Grape,  we  may 

doubt, 
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doubt,  whether  this  is  the  precise  idea  annexed  to  the  term.  The 
Etymologists  refer  Raisin  to  the  Latin  Racemus ;  and  the  Latin 
word  has  been  derived  from  the  Greek  RAX,  RAGOS,  (P«|,  Payo?, 
Acinus,)  which  certainly  belongs  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  RACHZ.J, 
REGWWO,  (Pa%;j,  Spina  dorsi,  Pyywta,  Frango,)  the  ROUGH — Hard 
substance.  If  these  words  all  belong  to  each  other,  they  con- 
veyed originally  the  same  idea.  On  this  point  however  I  have 
no  evidence  to  decide. — In  RESIN,  RESINE,  (Fr.)  RESINA,  and 
RETINE,  (Pijr/yij,)  we  have  the  same  form  as  RAISIN;  and  these 
words  mean,  I  imagine,  the  ROUGH  substance.  In  German, 
RESIN  is  Harz,  "  Hard  ROSIN,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it; 
where  the  Harz  and  Hard  belong  to  each  other.  If  RAISIN 
therefore  refers  to  the  Hard — Stony,  ROUGH  substance,  we  shall 
understand,  that  REASON  and  RAISIN  relate  to  different  portions  of 
the  same  fundamental  idea,  as  the  former  signifies  the  certain 
Course — ROUT — RUT,  ROUTINE;  and  the  latter  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  the  ROUGH  substance,  as  derived  from  the  surface  Broken 
into  RUTS,  RIDGES,  &c. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties,  which  occur  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  is  that  of  arrangement;  as  the  writer  is  perpetually  obliged 
to  pass  through  different  portions  of  the  same  train  of  ideas,  and 
desert  in  some  measure  those  particular  veins  of  discussion,  which 
he  had  destined  for  separate  divisions  of  his  argument.  I  pur- 
posed in  the  present  article  to  examine  those  words,  which  more 
immediately  belonged  to  the  action  of  RIDDING  away  Dirt — 
Rubbish ;  and  I  shall  now  again  proceed  to  consider  those  terms, 
in  which  this  idea  appears  more  particularly  prominent.  The 
term  RIDDLE,  relating  to  the  action  of  the  Sieve,  we  shall  in- 
stantly refer  to  RID  ;  and  here  we  are  presented  with  a  cluster  of 
ideas,  which  is  singularly  applicable  to  the  confirmation  of  my 
hypothesis.  We  have  seen,  that  RUTTELN  means  in  German 
«  To  shake,  wag,  or  RIDDLE  a  Measure;"  and  how  it  seemed 

directly 
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directly  to  connect  itself  with  RUSSELW,  the  ROOTTLINO  of  the 
Ground,  by  the  Snout  of  Hogs.  This  connexion  is  strong  and 
striking;  yet  we  know,  that  RIDDLE  itself  actually  relates  to  the 
ROOTLING  or  Shaking  about  of  Dirt.  We  cannot  help,  I  think, 
seeing  likewise  the  idea  of  Noise,  as  annexed  to  this  action  ;  and 
thus  RIDDLE  will  connect  itself  with  RATTLE.  We  know  more- 
over, that  the  purpose  of  the  RIDDLE  is  to  Separate  or  RID  away 
one  part  from  another;  and  thus  we  perceive,  how  it  is  attached 
to  RID.  We  see  then,  that  'To  RIDDLE'  means  'To  ROOTTLE 
'  about  Dirt  with  a  RATTLING  noise,  in  order  to  RID  one  part 
'  from  another.'  We  shall  surely  not  doubt,  that  RIDDLE,  the 
./Enigma,  means  the  Confused,  jumbled,  RIDDLED  or  ROOTTLED- 
together  stuff,  which  required  to  be  un-Ri DOLED,  or,  as  we  express 
.it  by  the  same  term,  to  be  RIDDLED  or  to  be  RIDDED  and  Sifted 
out.  In  old  English  we  have  the  combination  RIDDLE  my  RIDDLE; 
where  we  have  at  once  the  verb  and  the  substantive,  which  still 
remains  in  the  mouths  of  our  children,  with  an  addition,  RIDDLE 
my  RIDDLE,  my  Ree.  In  Scotch  they  have  the  simpler  form 
RED  my  Riddle;  and  in  this  Language,  REE  means  a  Riddle. 
The  parallel  terms  to  RIDDLE,  the  ./Enigma,  in  other  Languages, 
as  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  are  Radels,  (Sax.)  Ratzel, 
(Germ.)  Raedsel,  (Belg.)  which  they  have  referred  to  REDE,  &c. 
Consilium  :  and  Rccdan, (Sax.)  "Per  conjecturam  aliquid  indagare, 
"  Aradan,  Divinare."  .  From  the  form  of  the  German  and  Belgic 
words  we  might  think,  that  the  Zel  and  Sel  were  additions  derived 
from  the  construction  of  the  Language, — that  RAT  was  another 
distinct  part,  and  that  the  word  signified  the  obscure  sentence,  &c. 
which  required  REDE,  &c.  Counsel,  Sense,  &c.  to  make  it  out. 
Yet  in  the  Saxon  RIDELS,  and  in  the  English  RIDDLE,  we  see 
nothing  of  such  a  compound;  and  therefore  we  shall  acquiesce, 
I  imagine,  in  the  plain  and  obvious  origin,  which  I  at  first  pro- 
posed. Dr.  Jamieson  explains  the  Scotch  REE,  as  "  A  small  Riddle , 
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"  larger  than  the  Sieve"     "  Gl.  Sibb.  Belg.  REDE.  Id.  REE  E.  is 
"  used  as  a  v.  to  sift,  to  RIDDLE." 

The  preceding  word  to  this  is  REE,   "Half  drunk,  Tipsy. — 
"  Crazy,  Delirious,"  which,  we  see,  is  a  kindred  term,  denoting 
Commotion,  Agitation,  applied  to   another  purpose.      In  the    next 
page  of   Dr.  Jamieson's    Dictionary   we  have  REEZIE,   "Tipsy/* 
where  we  have  the  true  form,  but  which    he    considers    as  the 
diminutive  of  Ree.     In  the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dic- 
tionary I  see  "  REID  Etin,  The  name  of  a  giant  or  monster,  used 
"  by  nurses   to  frighten  children;"   and  REID  Wod,  "  In  a  violent 
"Rage,  maddened  with  anger;"    where  REID  is  used  in  its  more 
violent  sense.      Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  RAGE,  another 
term    of   the    same    kind.      I    find    likewise    REID,    as    denoting 
"A  Calf  REID,  the  fourth  stomach  of  a  calf,  used  for  Runnet  or 
"earning;"  where  REID  is   still  used   in   its- jsense  of  Commotion, 
referring  to  the  operation  of  Curdling.      We   shall  not  wonder  to 
see  a  term,  relating  to   the   action  of  Curdling,  connected   with 
words,  expressing  the  utmost  state  of  Commotion,  when  we  remem- 
ber, that  the    feeling  of  Horror   is   frequently    attached   by   me- 
taphor to  this  action,  as  in  the  phrase  "  My   blood  Curdles  with 
"  Horror;7'   and  that  in  Greek,  O^o?  means   Serum,  and  O^uku, 
Timeo,  Formido,  which  belongs  to  Horreo,  Horror. 

The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  RIDDLE, 
Cribrum,  as  the  Saxon  Hriddle,  the  Swedish  Rissel,  the  Welsh 
Rhidyl,  the  German  Rider,  or,  as  it  is  now  written,  Renter,  the 
Belgic  Rede,  &c.  Skinner  and  Lye  understand,  that  these  words 
belong  to  Hreddan,  Liberare,  RID,  &c. ;  though  Junius  refers  them 
to  PeiQqov,  Fluentum ;  "  quicquid  enim  cribro  incernitur,  ex  ips.o 
"  incerniculo  veluti  effluere  videtur."  In  Welsh,  RHYDDAU,  as 
we  have  seen,  signifies  "To  set  at  liberty,  to  free,  to  set  free ;  to 
"  deliver  or  release;  to  RID  out  of;  to  acquit;  also  to  loose, 
"  undo,  or  untye,"  says  Mr.  Richards;  to  which  he  adds,  "Q.  wh. 

"  the 
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"  the  Eng.  RID  be  hence  derived."  I  have  produced  the  word  in 
this  place,  that  it  may  be  compared  with  RHIDDIO,  another  Welsh 
term,  to  "  Repell,  to  drive  back,"  which  means,  as  I  imagine,  to 
RID,  and  with  the  adjacent  terms  RHIDYLLIO,  "To  sift  orsierse ;" 
RHIDYLL,  "  A  kind  of  Sieve  or  RIDDLE,  a  coarse  sieve,"  produced 
by  the  Etymologists.  Again  in  Welsh,  RHUCHIO  is  "  To  sift  or 
"  sierce ; "  and  RHUWCH  is  "  A  Ranging  Sieve  or  bolter." 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  under  RIDDLE,  gives 
us  the  words  Ruidal,  Rillean,  in  which  latter  word  the  second 
consonant  D  of  the  Radical  RD  is  lost.  In  Lhuyd,  under 
Cribrum,  we  have  the  Armoric  RIDAR.  In  Persian,  RAZ  j\j  is 
"  A  Secret,  a  mystery ; "  and  "  A  Maker  of  Mortar,  a  plaisterer 
"  of  walls."  In  German,  REvrer  signifies  "  A  Rudder,  RIDDLE, 
«  cribble,  winnow,  fan,  range;  "  and  REvrern,  "  To  winnow,  fan, 
"  sift,  or  range  your  corn,  pass  through  a  Rudder" 

In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary  we  have  RIDUL,  "A  Sieve, 
"  a  coarse  sieve;"  and  in  the  succeeding  column  we  have  Rillean, 
"  A  Riddle,  coarse  sieve;"  and  Rilleam,  "To  sift  with  a  Riddle." 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  these  words  belong  to  each  other. 
I  shall  leave  the  Celtic  Scholars  to  consider,  whether  REIL, 
"Clear,  manifest,"  and  "Lawful,  Rightful,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains 
it  in  two  articles,  does  not  belong  to  the  metaphor  in  RiLLeam, 
of  Clearing  away  dirt.  But  REIL  likewise  signifies  a  Star;  and 
what  is  Clear — Shining;  and  thus  we  see,  how  the  name  of  a  Star 
may  belong  to  the  Removing  away  of  Dirt.  I  shall  shew,  that  the 
explanatory  word  Clear  belongs  to  Clay ;  and  that  it  means  '  To 
*  Clay  off,'  as  it  were  ;  as  we  talk  of  Mudding  out  a  pond.  In  the 
same  opening  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  Rillean  occurs, 
we  have  « Reult,  Reulag,  A  Star/'  «  Reultiasg,  A  Fish  with  shin- 
"-ing  teeth;"  and  "  Reuladh,  A  Declaration."  From  the  other 
side  of  the  page  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  we  may  gather  full 
evidence  respecting  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis  on  the  words  RID 

and 
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and  READY.— We  there  find  REiouam,  "  To  Prepare,  provide, 
"agree;  REIDH,  Plain,  open;  RviDKteach,  A  plain,  level;"  and 
in  the  preceding  column  we  have  REIDH,  "A  plain,  Level;"  and 
REIDH,  "  Ready,  Prepared,"  from  which  we  unequivocally  learn, 
that  here  the  idea  of  READY  is  connected  with  the  action  of  RIDDING 
or  Clearing  out  a  Surface.  I  find  likewise  adjacent  to  these 
words  REictidam,  "  To  Judge." 

Junius  and  Lye  refer  the  old  term  READ,  Consilium,  to  RID, 
Expedire,   Extricare;    Arcedan,  Eruere,  Expedire,  decernere,  defi- 
nire,  judicare;   so  that  READ  signifies  that,  which  is  able  to  RID 
out  or  ROUT  out  any  hidden  or  obscure  matter.     Eruo  has  itself 
a  similar  meaning,  when  it  signifies  "  To  search  or  find  out ;    to 
lt  bring  forth,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it,  "  Aliquid  indagare, 
"  ex  tenebris  Eruere.  Cic."  &c.     Thus  we  see,  that  READ  is  the 
Faculty  or  Action,  by  which  c  Aliquod  e-Ruium  est.'     Many  of 
the  terms  denoting  Enquiry  and  Investigation  have  been  derived 
from  the  action  of  ROUTING  or  Scratching  up  the  Dirt.    We  know, 
that   ROUT  in  colloquial   Language  is   thus  applied:    We  know 
likewise,  that  Scrutor  belongs  to  Scruta  ;   and  we  talk  of  Delving 
into  a  subject — ROUTING  into  any  matter,  &c.     I  shall  shew,  that 
Search   and  Scruta  belong  to  Scratch,  and  in- Dago,  to  Dig.     To 
READ,  Consilium,  belong  our  Saxon   names  Roo-Ulph,  Consilio 
adjuvans;    Ethel-RED,  Clarus  in  consilio;    Wiht-RED,  Agilis  in 
Consilio,  &c.     The  Etymologists  justly  refer   READ,  Consilium, 
to    the   Saxon   Rath,  the  German  Rath,    the  Danish  Raad,    the 
Belgic  Raed,   the  Swedish  Rad,  the  Runic  Rad,  &c. ;   and  READ, 
Legere,  they  refer  to  Rcedan,  (Sax.)  Reden,  Loqui,  (Germ,   and 
Belg.)  &c.  &c. 

To  READ  is  To  Speak,  RED^W,  Loqui ;  and  it  means  nothing 
but  To  RID  or  ROUT  up  or  out — aR&oan,  Eruere,  verba  Eruere, 
&c.  The  term  READ  appears  with  its  original  idea  in  our 
familiar  phrase,  "To  READ  Out,"  i,  e,  To  RID  out,  Cast  out,  or, 

as 
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as  we  express  by  an  appropriate   term  belonging  to  Out, — *  To 
c  Utter.'     The  metaphor  of  Bringing  Forth  or  Out,  as  applied  to 
Speech,  is  perpetually  visible;   as   Effari,  Eloqui,  Edere,  Emittere, 
Enunciare,  Proloqui,  Proferre,  Pronunciare ;   and  the  philosophers 
have  distinguished  Man  from  other  animals  by  having  that  spe- 
cies of  Reason,  which  Brings  Forth,  (Aoyo?  n^opo^jccj , )  or  which 
Utters,  or  has  the  gift  of  Utterance  or  Speech,  while  other  animals 
have  only  the  Aoyog  tviaftrof.     It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  con- 
stant and  faithful  the  dictates  of  the  mind  are  in  those  impressions, 
which  relate  to  Language.      We  perceive,  that  Man  still  recurs 
to  the  same  vein   of  metaphor,  whether  in  his  more    barbarous 
state  he  invents  Language,  or  whether  in  his  more  polished  con- 
dition he  describes  its  operations.      I  shall  shew,  that  En«>,  (Egeu, 
Quaero,  Interrogo,  Dicam,)  in  its  double  sense  of  Enquiring  and 
Speaking,  has  precisely  the  same  idea  as  ERMO,  and  that  it  belongs 
to  ORO,  AIRO,  AROQ,  (Oga,  Excito,  A^u,  Sursum  tollo,  Agou,  Aro,) 
1  To  Stir  up  the  ERU,'  (£$>«,  Terra.)     In  Reo,  (Peu,  Loquor,)  the 
breathing  before  the  Elementary  consonant  is  lost;    but  in  RES/V, 
RETor,  (Pyo-is,  PIJT^,)  RHETOR  and  RtiEioric,  &c.,  we  again  see  the 
form  RS,  RT,  &c.  whefher  we  consider  the  existence  of  the  second 
consonant,  as  arising  from  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  Language, 
or  from  the  organical  Elementary  process,  by  which  the   forms 
A  R  and  RT  are  connected  with  each  other.     However  that  be,  we 
must  not  consider,  I  imagine,  RETOT-,  (Pi?™^)  REDE,  &c.  to  be  di- 
rectly connected  with  each  other.    I  shall  shew  in  another  Volume, 
that  the  Latin  Dico,  and  its  parallels  Digo,  (Spanish,)  &c.  belong 
to  Dig  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  hence  we  shall  understand,  that 
Dico  and  Duco,  (Ducere  fossam,)  are  only  different  forms   of  each 
other.     In  German,  REDE  refers  to  the  strongest  and  most  perfect 
effort  of  Bringing  forth  or  Out  words,  when  it  denotes  what  the 
Latins  and  English  express  by  the  same  metaphor,  Elocution  or 
Eloquence.     I  have  shewn,  how  RID    connects   it   in   the   sense 

with 
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with  such  terms,  as  Libero,  Livrer,  (Lat.  Fr.)  &c.,  To  Clear  a 
a  surface,  as  of  Bark,  &c. ;  and  hence,  by  the  same  metaphor,  we 
talk  of  a  person  who  has  a  good  Delivery,  who  Delivers  himself 
well,  or,  as  it  might  have  been,  according  to  the  radical  idea, 
who  RIDS  himself  well.  Such,  I  imagine,  to  be  the  precise  notion, 
by  which  REDE,  &c.  is  connected  with  terms,  conveying  the  sense 
of  RID.  The  German  Scholars  will  now  understand,  why 
REDlich  signifies  "  Honest,  ingenuous,  Frank,  Free,  Open,"  &c., 
as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it;  where  we  directly  come  to  the 
idea  of  what  is  Rwved  out — Cleared  off,  &c.  &c.  The  adjacent 
word  to  this  term  in  my  German  Dictionary  is  REEDE,  A  ROAD 
for  a  Ship ;  where  the  idea  of  the  ROAD  brings  us  directly  to  the 
Spot,  supposed  in  these  discussions. 

That  my  hypothesis  is  well  founded  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  English  RID,  &c.,  and  its  connexion  with  terms  denoting 
Order — Preparation,  as  READY,  &c.  &c.,  will  be  unequivocal,  from 
considering  the  senses  of  the  Scotch  words,  conveying  these 
ideas,  as  they  are  explained  by  Dr.  Jamieson  in  separate  articles. — 
"  To  RED,  To  loose,  to  disentangle,  to  unravel. — Fools  ravel,  and 
"  wise  men  REDD;"  where  we  see,  how  it  passes  into  its  meta- 
phorical sense  of  Order,  &c.  from  the  idea  of  Embarrassment — 
Confusion,  &c.  "  To  RED,  REDD,  REDE,  RID,  To  clear,  to  make 
"  Way,  To  put  in  Order. — c  To  RED  thare  renk,  and  rowmes  thaym 
"'the  way/  Doug.  i.e.  To  clear  their  course;  or,  as  we  still 
"  say,  To  RED  the  way — To  RED  or  RED  up  a  House,  to  put  it  in 
"  Order,  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  the  way,  which  might  be 
"  a  blemish  or  incumbrance." — "  To  RED  up  also  signifies  to  put 
"  one's  person  in  order,  to  dress."  This  agrees  with  the  sense 
of  the  Italian  Arredare,  "To  equip,  adorn,"  &c.  Again,  "RED, 
"  REDD,  i.  Clearance,  removal  of  obstructions.  —  2  Order. — 
"  3.  Rubbish.—  V.  OW£-REDD."  —  "  RED,  REDD,  i.  Put  in  order, 
"  cleared. — a. Often  put  in  the  same  sense  as  READY. — 3. Distinct; 

6  N  "as 
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"  as  opposed  to  confusion,  either  in  composition  or  delivery  of 
"  a  discourse.  One  who  delivers  an  accurate  and  distinct  dis- 
"  course,  is  said  to  be  RED  of  his  tale."  This,  we  see,  brings 
us  to  the  sense  of  REDE,  Talk;  and  let  us  mark  the  word  Delivery, 
which  is  taken  from  the  same  metaphor  of  being  Freed  from  an 
incumbrance. 

I  shall  shew,  that  Livrer  and  Liber,  relating  to  Freedom  or 
Liberty,  belong  to  the  Liber,  the  Bark — Liberare,  quasi  Corticem 
detrahere,  as  some  have  understood;  but  they  have  not  seen, 
that  Liber  belongs  to  Limus,  the  Dirt.  Hence  it  is,  that  Liberare 
means  in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  age,  'To  equip,  furnish,  or  to  RID 
'  out  or  Furnish  a  person  with  necessaries  for  his  maintenance,  as 
'  cloaths,'  &c. ;  and  hence  Livery,  the  dress  of  Servants,  is  derived. 
Menage  says,  that  Livret  signified  in  old  Language,  "  ce  qu'on 
"  bailloit  a  quelqu'un  pour  son  entretien  et  pour  sa  depense." 
All  admit,  that  Livery  means  what  was  Delivered  out,  which 
brings  us  to  the  same  point.  Livery-Stables  are  places  in  which 
horses  are  Furnished  with  necessaries.  In  old  English,  Delievretie 
means  Activity,  or  READ/H^K  of  motion,  from  the  same  idea  of 
a  Free — unincumbered  state.  (Rowley's  Poems,  Tournament,  v.  4,4,.) 
Thus  we  see,  how  the  same  metaphor  leads  to  terms  of  the  same 
meaning.  This  sense  of  RID,  RED,  &c.  To  dress,  furnish,  equip, 
&c.  brings  us  to  ARRAY,  RIG,  (To  RIG  out,  the  Rioaing  of 
a  Ship,)  RAiment,  &c. ;  and  I  have  before  shewn,  that  WRIGAN, 
Saxon,  "To  RIG,  Tegere,"  &c.  belongs  to  the  same  fundamental 
idea  of  '  To  Cast,  throw,  draw,  turn  up,  out,  away,  aside,  over,  about, 
'  as  the  Dirt  of  the  EARTH,'  &c.,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
notion,  which  we  should  select  as  directly  connected  with  this 
peculiar  word.  When  ideas  are  so  intangled  with  each  other,  it 
is  in  vain  for  us  to  separate  and  distinguish.  Again  in  Scotch, 
as  Dr.  Jamieson  tells  us,  RED  means  "  To  disencumber,  the 
"  same  with  English  KID, — To  save,  to  rescue  from  destruc- 
tion;" 
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"tion;"  and  REDS=M<Z»,  "One  who  clears  away  Rubbish, 
"a.  term  particularly  applied  to  those,  who  are  thus  employed 
"  in  coal-pits."  Here  we  are  brought  to  the  very  idea  and 
action,  which  I  suppose  in  my  hypothesis.  Dr.  Jamieson  pro- 
duces adjacent  to  these  words,  "  RED,  To  overpower,  master, 
"  subdue  ;  "  RED,  "  Afraid  ;  "  REDDowr,  "  Fear,  Dread  ;  "  RED, 
"  apparently  Fierce,  Furious,"  &c. ;  where  we  have  the  sense 
of  .RIDDING  or  ROUTING,  under  the  notion  of  Destruction,  and  not 
of  Preservation.  In  Scotch,  as  in  other  Dialects  of  the  Teutonic, 
REDE,  &c.  relates  to  the  Voice — Discourse — Counsel — Judgement, 
&c.,  "To  RED,  To  Counsel ;"  "  To  REDE,  To  discourse,  speak  at 
«•'  large,"  &c. :  cl  REDE,  To  Judge,  to  determine  one's  .  fate," 
&c.  &c.  The  next  word  to  this  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dic- 
tionary is  RED,  REDE,  READ,  "  To  explain,  to  unfold ;  especially 
tc  used  with  respect  to  an  aenigmatical  saying.  RED  my  RIDDLE 
"  is  a  phrase,  which  occurs  in  old  S.  Songs.  In  an  English  copy 
of  Lord  Thomas,  we  find  "  Come  RIDDLE  my  RIDDLE,  dear 
"  Mother,  he  said."  I  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  the  various 
forms,  under  which  terms  containing  this  train  of  ideas,  occur  in 
old  English  and  the  Teutonic  Dialects ;  as  the  Reader  will  from 
hence  understand  the  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  them,  as 
RECKON,  RECK,  REcmless,  RzAD-leas,  (Sax.)  Consilii  expers,  &c. 

Dr.  Jamieson,  under  REDDOUR,  observes,  that  Ruddiman  has 
mistaken  its  sense,  who  explains  it  by  "Violence,  vehemency, 
"  stubbornness;"  and  his  reason  is,  that  Virgil  has  adopted  the 
word  Metus,  in  the  passage  translated  by  G.  Douglas.  I  imagine 
however,  that  Ruddiman  is  right  in  his  explanation ;  and  that 
G.  Douglas  does  not  mean  to  translate  the  word,  but  to  give  the 
general  sense  of  the  passage.  Skinner  in  one  of  his  Vocabularies 
explains  "  REDDOUR,  But  truly  no  force  of  thy  REDDOUR,  Vires 
Cc  tuas  et  Vehemenliam  parvi  sestimo;"  and  he  refers  it  to  the 
French  Kedeur  for  ROIDEUR,  Vehementia,  from  ROIDE,  Violen- 

tus, 
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tus,  &c.  It  appears  to  be  used  with  this  sense  in  the  Poems 
attributed  to  Rowley.  '  Never,'  says  /Ella  to  Bertha  on  the  day 
of  his  marriage, 

"  Dydd  I  fele  joie  wyth  syke  REDDOUR  as  nowe."    (*.  30.) 

The  idea  of  Fear,  however,  naturally  belongs  to  this  race  of 
\vords,  denoting  actions  of  Violence,  as  an  effect  of  a  cause ;  and 
Dr.  Jamieson  accordingly  explains  REEDE,  REDE,  by  "  To  fear, 
««  to  apprehend ;  "  and  RAD,  "Afraid;"  RADDOUR,  and  RAonm, 
"  Fear,  Timidity."  In  the  same  column,  where  these  words  are, 
we  have  "RADDOWRE,  Rigour,  severity.  Chaucer.  REDDOUR,  Vio- 
lence >"  where,  in  the  explanatory  term  Violence,  we  see  the 
sense  of  the  word,  as  in  Rowley.  The  succeeding  term  to  REED, 
To  fear,  in  Dr.  Jamieson,  is  REED,  the  conjunction,  "  Lest,"  which, 
as  he  says,  "  is  most  probably  the  imperat.  of  the  v.  REED." 
In  English  we  use  '  For  fear'  in  the  same  manner  as  the  con- 
junction Lest;  as  'Remind  me,  For  fear  I  should  forget,  i.  e. 
c  Lest  I  should  forget.'  Why  Dr.  Jamieson  should  fix  on  the 
Imperative  mood,  to  the  disparagement  of  all  other  moods,  as  the 
source  of  a  Conjunction,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Such  terms 
are  formed  from  impressions  of  the  general  sense,  conveyed  by 
the  word,  without  any  predilection  In  the  mind  of  the  inventor  for 
a  particular  mood,  to  which  it  should  be  referred. 

In  Scotch,  REDE  is  "  the  name  of  some  Being  apparently  of 
"  the  Fairy  kind,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson ;  where  I  must  leave  the 
Scotch  Mythologists  to  decide,  from  the  qualities  of  the  being,  to 
which  of  the  various  turns  of  meaning  annexed  to  our  Element,  as 
RED,  &c.  the  name  should  be  referred,  whether  the  REDE  should 
be  regarded  as  the  Sprightly — the  Wise — the  Preserving  or  the 
Destroying  Being.  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  the  word  to  the  Islandic 
RAD,  "  a  general  name  given  to  the  Genii,  supposed  to  preside 
"over  certain  places,  as  Skogs-RAD,  the  Genius  of  the  wood; 
"  Bergs-K.AJ>,  of  the  mountain,  from  Rada,  Imperare."  The 

RADA, 
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RADA,  Imperare,  might  bear  the  same  idea  as  RED,  To  overpower, 
master,  &c. ;  yet  there  is  a  class  of  words  signifying  To  Rule;  as 
REX,  REG/S,  &c.,  which  are   attached  to  another  notion,  as  I  have 
already  shewn.      In  Scotch,  another  name  for  a  Spirit  is  WRACHIS, 
WRAITH,  &c.,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  by   "  Properly,  an  ap- 
"  paritiori  in  the  exact  likeness  of  a  person,  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to 
"  be  seen  before  or  soon  after  death."      If  this,  word  simply  means 
Form,   it  must   belong  to  Rethos,  (P«0c?,)   Rhode,  &c.,  before  ex- 
plained, or  it  may  be  referred   to  REDE,  RAD,  &c.  &c.  and  its 
parallels.     The  term  is  sometimes  used,  "but  improperly,  to  de- 
"  note  a  spirit  supposed  to  preside  over  the  Waters ; "  and  hence 
the  designation  Water-WRAiGHT,  says   Dr.  Jamieson.      It    is   not 
easy  to  conceive,  how  a  term  familiarly  used  for  any  thing  can 
be  said  to  be  used  improperly.     In  the  Poems  attributed  to  Row- 
ley   we    have     "  Waterre-Wytches,    crownede    wythe    Reytes;" 
where    Chatterton     explains     REYTES     by    "  Water-flags,"    and 
Dr.  Milles    by  ."  Wreaths   of   aquatic   plants."      It   is    true,    that 
Reeds  would  not  be  an  improper  covering  for  the  head  of  these 
Water  Spirits  ;  yet  I  suspect,  that  there  is  some  mistake,  and  that 
H'ithe-Reytes  has  been  a  corruption  for  WRAITHS.     The  names  of 
Spirits  are  commonly  taken  from  their  Destructive  qualities,  and 
such  probably  is  the  origin  of  WRACHIS,  WRAIGHT,  &c.     In  the 
same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  we  have  terms  belong- 
ing to  the  same  race  of  words,  denoting  Violence — Destruction — 
ROUTING,  &c.  &c.,  as  WRACK,  WRAK,  £c.,  or  REKE,   "whatever 
"  is  thrown  out  of  the  sea,  as  broken  pieces  of  wood,  sea-weed," 
&c.,  which  belongs  to  our  word  WRECK,  signifying  to   RAKE — 
ROUT  up  or  about,  so  as  to  Break  to  pieces. — "WRAIK,  WRAK, 
"Revenge,   Vengeance. —  Anger,  Wrath,  —  Destruction,"    which 
belongs    to    our  word   WREEK    Vengeance;  —  WRATH,    &c.  &c. 
The  consideration  of  these  terms  will  perhaps  decide  the  Scotch 
Etymologist  on   the  peculiar  idea   annexed  to  WRAITH,   which 

Ruddi- 
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Ruddiman  has  understood,  when  he  refers  it  to  the  A.S.ff^r^th-an, 
Infestare. 

There  is  another  word  in  the  same  opening  of  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary,   WRAITH,  which  some  conceive   to  mean  Waste;    but 
our    Lexicographer    imagines,    that    it   may    signify   "  Provision, 
"  Food."     This  sense  is  certainly  annexed  to  the  race  of  words 
now  before  us,  though  the  notion  appears  very  remote  from  the 
train  of  ideas,  which  I  am  now  unfolding.     Nothing  however  is 
more  easy  and  natural.     In  German,  For-RATH  means  «A  Store, 
"  stock,    Provision,"    &c.,     which    belongs    to    RATH,    Counsel, 
Thought,  &c.,  and  means  Fore-Counselled  or  Thought  of,  just  as 
Provision  means  Fore-Seen.     The  term  G^RATH  likewise  means 
"  Goods,  stuff,  tackling,  moveables;"   and  Ge-RATH^n,  "To  suo 
"  ceed,  prosper,  strive."     We  see  here  how  we  are  again  brought 
to  the  more  general  idea  belonging  to  this  race  of  words,  signi- 
fying to  Prepare,  &c.     In  Scotch  we  have  terms  under  the  same 
form,  bearing  a  similar  meaning.     Dr.  Jamieson  justly  explains 
Graith  by  "  Furniture,  apparatus  of  whatever  kind  or  work,  for 
"  travelling,"  &c. ;    and  in  another  sense,  as  he  observes,  "it  is 
"  used    apparently   as    equivalent   to    substance,   riches."     Thus, 
then,  "The  corn  and  WRAITH  of  labouring  men,"  in  the  quota- 
tion produced  by  our  author,  may  mean  "  the  Corn  and  all  their 
"  Apparatus,  &c.  of  property  belonging  to  them."     Dr.  Jamieson 
has  justly  referred  Graith  to  the  German  Ge-RATH,  &c.,  yet  I  am 
not  quite  certain,  that  he  understands  the  connexion  of  that  word 
with    the    two    preceding    terms    in    his    Dictionary,    GRAITH, 
"  READY,  Prompt — Straight,  Direct,  &c.,  and  GRAITH,  To  Make 
"  READY,  to  Prepare,  to  Dress, to  put  on  military  accoutrements;" 
yet  he  justly  refers  these  terms  to   Ge-RAEoian,   (Sax.)    REDJ, 
(Su.  G.)  Expedire;  ge-R.A.D,  (Sax.)  Paratus,  &c.  &c.     The  Scotch 
GRAITH,  in  the  sense  of  Direct,  straight,  agrees   precisely  with 
the  sense  of  the  German  Ge-R\o,  "Right,  even,  Di-Rect;"    and 

let 
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let  us  mark,  how  RAD  agrees  with  the  explanatory  terms  RIGHT, 
di-REcr.  We  unequivocally  see  from  hence,  that  the  radical 
form  in  ^-RAITH  is  RAITH,  and  that  the  G  has  been  derived  from 
the  particle  Ge :  if  this  had  not  been  so,  we  should  have  imagined 
that  Graith  belongs  to  Geer,  and  that  the  Radical  form  was  GR. 
In  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  GRATCH  is  used  for  Dress  or 
Apparel;  and  it  seems  particularly  applied  to  military  Accoutre- 
ments, as  in  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  Yn  Warriours 
"  GRATCH  and  gear,"  (Metamorph.  v.  68,  and  again  v.  80.) 
I  have  before  observed,  that  RIG,  'To  RIG  out,'  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  race  of  words.  Skinner  has  seen,  that  RIG  has  some 
relation  to  Rihtan  and  Riht,  Rectus,  and  Right ;  and  Dr.  Jamieson, 
under  a  term  of  similar  meaning  in  Scotch,  '  To  REIK  out  or 
•  forth,'  has  observed,  that  it  belongs  to  the  German  Richten, 
Ordinare. 

The  race  of  words,  which  I  have  unfolded,  REDE,  RATH, 
&c.  &c.,  signifying  Counsel — Judgement,  &c.  &c.,  will  direct  us  to 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  RADA-Manth-us,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
a  Teutonic  combination,  and  to  signify  the  R.EDE=Man,  the  man, 
who  REDES,  RIDS — Sifts  out  Judicial  matters,  or  any  one  engaged 
in  an  employment  relating  to  such  affairs,  as  Advocate,  Judge, 
Officer  of  a  Court,  &c.  &c.  In  the  various  Dialects  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, REDE,  RATH,  &c.  relates  peculiarly  to  Judicial  transactions, 
as  in  German,  RATH,  RICHTER,  &c.  &c. — "  Der  RATH  einer  Stadt, 
"  The  Senator  of  a  Town — Einer  Hof  RATH,  An  Aulic  Coun- 
"  sellor — RATHs=H*Tr,  A  Senator,  &c.  &c.  RIGHTS  in  German 
is  a  Judge ;  and  the  verb  RIGHTS,  as  we  have  seen,  means 
"  To  fit,  adjust,  adapt,  or  accommodate  yourself  to,  dress,  frame, 
"  ^/-RECT,"  &c.,  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it;  and  I  have 
shewn,  that  such  words  as  RIGHTS,  To  di :  RECT,  RIGHT,  &c.  &c. 
cannot  be  separated  from  RID,  '  To  clear  out — off — awav,  so 
'  as  to  make  any  surface  or  thing  RIGHT — Straight — Proper — F/J— 

'  Pre- 
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*  Prepared  for  any  purpose'  &c.  —  Dr.  Jamieson  has  produced 
the  judicial  sense  of  these  words  in  REDE,  "To  Judge,  to  deter- 
"  mine  one's  fate,"  which  he  has  justly  referred  to  the  Saxon 
Raedan,  Decernere,  Statuere;  Raede,  Lex,  Decretum,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
But  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects  the  very  combination  exists,  which 
I  suppose  in  RADA-MAN-^-US  ;  as  in  the  Scotch  RADD=MAN, 
"  A  Counsellor,  a  term  formerly  used  in  the  Orkney  Islands," 
says  Dr.  Jamieson.  The  RADD=MAN  is  in  fact  the  same  combi- 
nation as  REDS-MAN,  "  One  who  clears  away  Rubbish,"  used 
metaphorically/  Dr.  Jamieson  has  likewise  two  articles,  RAGMAN, 
RAGMENT,  and  RAGMAN'S  Row  or  Roll,  where  we  have  terms 
relating  to  Judicial  Proceedings,  which  signify,  as  I  imagine, 
matters  belonging  to  the  RADD=MAN.  Dr.  Jamieson  explains 
RAGMAN  by  "  A  long  piece  of  writing,  sometimes  used  to  denote 
"  a  Legal  instrument,  bond,  or  agreement. — An  account,  especially 
<l  one  given  in  order  to  a  Judicial  determination ; "'  but  in  another 
sense  we  are  brought  to  the  Person,  when  our  author  observes, 
"  It  would  appear,  that  the  term  RAGEMAN  anciently  signified 
"  some  office  allied  to  that  of  a  Herald,  or  rather  of  a  Recorder.'' 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  the  various  derivations,  which 
Dr.  Jamieson  has  given  of  the  words  in  these  two  articles,  be- 
tween which  he  sees  no  connexion.  Dr.  Jamieson  is  aware,  that 
RAGEMAN  is  a  term  used  in  our  English  Law,  which,  as  he  tells 
us,  according  to  Spelman,  is  "  A  statute  concerning  Justices,  ap- 
"  pointed  by  Edward  I.  and  his  council,  to  make  a  circuit  through 
"  England,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  of  injuries," 
&c.  This  Statute  of  RAGEMAN  is,  we  see,  the  Statute  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  Justices,  or  Judges. 

There  is  another  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  the  word 
RAGMAN,  where  we  are  brought,  I  fear,  too  apparently  to  the 
idle  and  unmeaning  Language  of  the  Declamatory  Pleader.  It 
denotes,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  tells  us,  "  A  discourse  resembling  a 

"  rhapsody, 
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rhapsody,  a  loose  declamation,  a  collection  full  of  variety." 
From  the  violent  railing  language  sometimes  used  by  the 
Pleader  in  matters  of  accusation,  RAGEMAN  has  been  applied  by 
Pierce  Plowman  to  the  Devil;  where  we  unequivocally  see  the 
Person.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  produced  this  application  of  the  word, 
which  he  has  referred  to  various  terms  attached  to  our  Element, 
signifying  to  Accuse,  as  Wregan>  (Sax.)  Rugen,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c., 
because  the  Devil  is  called  "the  accuser  of  the  brethren."  These 
terms,  with  the  parallel  English  word  ARRAIGN,  belong  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  Element,  and  signify  to  ROUT — Disturb — 
Plague,  &c.  The  German  Ruoen  is  explained  by  my  Lexicogra- 
pher, "To  Denounce,  divulge,  make  or  render  known,  Er  wollte 
"  sie  nicht  RUGEN,  he  would  not  make  her  a  public  example  (or  put 
"  her  to  shame.)  Eine  vergessene  sache  wieder  RUGEN,  To  Stir 
"the  Mire,  to  RAISE  the  remembrance  of  a  thing  forgotten;" 
where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  idea  of  ROUTING  up  any 
thing;  and  our  author,  we  see,  has  brought  us  to  the  original 
action  in  the  phrase  "  Stir  the  Mire."  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
word  RAISE,  which  means  nothing  but  to  ROUT  or  Stir  up. 
From  this  sense  of  Swelling — Declamatory  language,  annexed  to 
the  RAGE=MAN,RADDMAN,&C.  might  perhaps  have  been  taken  the 
name  in  Romance,  RODOMONTE,  from  which  our  word  Rodomontade 
is  more  immediately  derived.  I  produce  however  in  another 
place  a  different  origin  for  this  word.  The  combination,  which 
I  have  supposed,  appears  in  various  Languages,  both  in  a  bad  and 
good  sense.  With  the  RAGEMAN,  as  applied  to  the  Devil,  we 
have  a  corresponding  term  in  German  RAZMAN,  which  is  adopted 
by  Schiller,  as  a  name  for  one  of  the  Banditti  in  his  Robbers. 
The  word  in  its  bad  sense  may  perhaps  recur  to  its  more  origi- 
nal sense  of  the  REDSMAN,  the  Scavenger.  Our  English  name 
RAYMUND  is,  I  imagine,  this  combination  in  a  good  sense;  and 
our  name  RICHMOND  is  either  a  compound  of  the  same  kind,  or 
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it  means  the  Rich=Man.  The  Etymologists  derive  the  former  of 
these  words  from  Rein,  Purus,  and  Mund,  Os  or  Pax,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  the  latter  from  Ric,  Dives,  and  Mund,  Os  or  Pax,  &c.  &c. 
Raymund  appears  in  Saxon  under  the  form  RAGIMUND  ;  and  it  is 
from  a  Legate  of  this  name,  that  the  Scotch  RAGMAN'S  Roll  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  derived.  In  Skinner's  Glossary  we  have 
Sageman,  as  a  term  attached  to  our  English  Law,  which  belongs 
to  the  Saxon  Sage-Man,  Delator,  from  Saga,  Dictum,  which  signi- 
fies the  Saying- Man,  or  Talking- Man.  Dr.  Jamieson,  under 
Raddman,  has  referred  us  to  Lagrateman,  which  means  Law= 
Raddman,  or,  as  they  put  it,  Law- RIGHT-MAN.  We  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  RIGHT=MAN  from  the  RAD=MAN,  the  Counsel-Man.  The 
diligent  Etymologist  will  be  enabled  to  discover  various  combi- 
nations of  our  Element  RD,  &c.  and  Man,  which  belong  either 
to  the  original  idea  of  the  E.Er>sMan,  the  Scavenger,  or  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  the  RADnMaw,  the  Lawyer.  Perhaps 
the  name  of  that  ingenious  Glossarist,  RvooiMan,  is  a  combi- 
nation of  this  kind.  In  England  we  have  the  name  of  Muddy- 
Man,  which  has  probably  the  same  turn  of  meaning  as  the 
RsosA/flH.  I  shall  not  pursue  to-  a  greater  length  my  discus- 
sion on  the  terms  belonging  to  our  Element,  which  relate  to 
the  train  of  ideas  unfolded  in  this  article ;  as  the  observations 
alieady  made  will  fully,  I  trust,  impress  the  Reader  with  every 
thing  which  is  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  elucidation  of  this 
matter*. 


*  As  there  are  some  curious  combinations,  altogether  unknown,  of  the  Element 
I,C,  LG,  &c.,  denoting  the  Judicial  Personage ;  I  cannot  forbear  introducing,  under  the 
form  of  a  Note,  a  few  observations  on  this  point.  The  preceding  term  in  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary  to  Lag-Raet-Man  is  Lag-Matt,  the  simpler  form,  which  means  the  Law-Man, 
or  Laivyer-Man.  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it  by  "The-  President  in  the  supreme  court 
"  formerly  held  in  the  Orkney  Islands."  From  the  Log=Man,  the  Judge,  or  Laiv-Man, 
who  decides  the  Fate  of  a  criminal,  we  pass  directly  to  the  office  of  the  Executioner^ 
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another  Judicial  character,  or  Law-Man,  who  inflicts  it  ;  and  hence  we  have  Lock=Mart, 
Lot-Man,  &c.  a  Scotch  term  for  "The  Public  Executioner."  Dr.  Jamieson  derives 
Lok=Man  from  the  German  Locken,  To  Lock  up,  or  Imprison;  but  as  if  he  were  inclined, 
without  knowing  it,  to  the  origin  which  I  have  supposed,  he  refers  us  to  the  term 
Dempster,  a  Judge  ;  and  under  this  article  we  learn,  that  the  office  of  Executioner  and 
Judge  were  sometimes  united  in  the  same  person.  We  here  find  the  form  of  a  petition, 
in  which  a  person  having  been  appointed  "Executioner  and  Lock-  Man"  prays  to  be 
appointed  Dempster,  or,  as  it  might  have  been,  from  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  Lag-Man. 
To  this  combination  of  the  LAG=MEN,  as  denoting  persons  dispensing  and  enforcing  the 
Laws  of  a  Country,  we  have  the  Tuscan  term  of  Dignity,  LUCU=MONES.  Servius  ob- 
serves on  this  word,  "Tuscia  duodecim  LUCUMONES  habuit,  id  est,  Reges  ;"  and 
Bochart  adds  to  this  observation,  "  Alii  Prtzfectos  et  Ai/»a<rra?  et  Hyt/*o»a;  explicant,  id  est, 
"  Punice  Sufetes."  (Geograph.  Sac.  p.  584.)  In  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  LAG-MAN  is  called 
the  "President,"  or  Pmfectus.  The  Suffetes,  with  whom  Bochart  compares  the  LUCU- 
MONES, are  described  by  him  as  Judices,  and  compared  to  the  Hebrew  Judges,  who 
governed  Israel,  under  the  same  name,  Soplietim. 

We  all  know,  that  the  name'  for  Princely  Power  is  perpetually  connected  with  that  of 
the  Judge,  or  the  Dispensers  of  Laws  and  of  Justice  ;   and  hence  we  have  such  terms  a» 


oire 
TTjoj  Aio?  ti^xroa.      (II.  A.   <f.  238,  &C.) 

The  remark,  which  the  Commentators  on  Homer  produce  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
on  the  above  passage,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  illustrate  this  train  of  ideas,  who  tells  us, 
that  Greece  was  anciently  governed  by  Kings  ,•  not  ruling  as  in  barbarous  nations,  with 
despotic  power,  but  according  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Country  ;  and  that  he 
was  considered  as  the  best  King,  who  administered  Justice  best,  or  who  was  the  most 
impartial,  and  most  conversant  with  the  Laws  ;  and  that  from  hence,  Homer  has  applied 
to  Kings,  a  term,  which  denotes  '  Persons  who  are  conversant  in  mattters  of  Justice  — 
'  Justices  —  Judges'  —  or,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  Lawyers  or  LlOaMfflf.  Ka/  «fx«;  p.i»  yaj 


Atxa»ir»>.i>u«    TI,    x«X«»    rot/?    BAIIAEIS,    *ai    OEMISnOAOYE.       I    ought     not    to    Omit,    that 

Ru\D\=Mantkus,  the  R\i>D=Man,  or  Judge,  is  likewise  a  King,  who  was  so  cele- 
brated for  his  impartial  administration  of  Justice,  that  he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Dead. 
We  shall  not  wonder,  that  RADD=A/a»,  the  Judge,  has  been  derived  from  the  term 
RID  —  relating,  as  I  conceive,  originally  to  the  Clearing  away  of  Dirt  ,•  when  we  ob- 
serve, that  these  very  terms  AiK«(7rai>Ao«  and  Qs^io^roJio;,  (AixaerwoXo,-,  Judex,  qui  jus  tractat  ;—  - 
Rex,  OimoTToXo?,  Qui  circa  leges  et  reddenda  jura  versatur,  Judex,  ex  AIX.J,  Jus  et 
0ip.K,  Lex,  et  rioXiw,  Verto,  Verso,  Versor,  Aro,)  are  derived  from  a  word,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  signify  the  Turning  up  oftlie  Ground  by  Ploughing. 

Festus  gives  us  another  sense  of  the  word  LUCUMONES,  which  he  defines  to 
be  "  Quidam  homines  ab  intaniam  dicti,  quod  loca  ad  quo  venisscnt,  infesta  redde- 
"  rent."  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  various  opinions  on  this  word  ;  yet  I  shall 
venture  to  propose  one  idea,  which  will  perhaps  decide  on  the  question.  The  Reader 

hai 
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has  seen,  that  Ragman,  which  I  imagine  to  signify  the  Counsellor,  &c.,  means  in 
one  sense  "  A  discourse,  resembling  a  Rhapsody,  a  loose  Declamation,"  &c.  Now 
I  imagine,  that  LUCUMONES  in  its  sense  of  IVildness,  Madness,  &c  ,  means  the  Wild 
Rhapsodist  or  Dec/aimer.  If  the  Reader  should  be  already  inclined  to  this  idea,  his 
conviction  perhaps  will  be  secured,  when  he  learns,  that  the  term,  according  to  the 
explanation  of  Scaliger,  is  actually  connected  with  Acuteness  in  Speaking  or  uttering 
a  Rhapsody  of  verses.  The  passage  of  Ausonius,  in  which  the  term  occurs,  contains 
difficulties,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  adjust ;  yet  we  still  directly  see  the  combination 
of  the  LUCUMONIS  acumen;  and  I  shall  read  it  as  Scaliger  does,  for  the  sake  of  his 

interpretation. 

"  Scillite  decies  si  cor  purgaris  aceto 

"  Anticipesque  tuum  Samii  LUCUMONIS  acumen." 

Scaliger  explains  the  spirit  of  the  passage  thus ;  "  Non  poteris  eorum  aenigmatum 
«'  nodos  solvere,  etiamsi  cor  purges  scillite  aceto,  quod  antidoti  vice  saepe  anticipate 
"  soles ;  neque  etiamsi,  si  te  eo  prsemuniveris,  quod  est  tibi  acumen  ad  versus  facien- 
"  dos,  qui  es  LUCUMO  et  insanus."  This  explanation  is  extremely  curious;  and 
we  shall  not  wonder,  that  the  name  of  the  Laivyer  should  be  connected  with  the 
Rhapsodist  of  Verses,  when  we  remember,  that  the  Laivs  were  sometimes  written  in 
Verse ;  and  hence  it  is,  as  many  have  supposed,  that  No/*of,  Lex,  Cantilena,  &c.  means 
at  once  a  Law  and  a  Song.  I  must  observe,  before  I  take  my  leave  of  this  word, 
that  the  original  name  of  Tarquinius  Prisctts,  a  Tuscan,  who  may  be  considered  as  laying 
the  foundation  of  Roman  Polity,  was  Lucu=MoN,  which  denoted,  as  I  imagine,  the 
LAG=MAN,  either  as  peculiar  to  his  own  office,  or  as  a  common  name  in  his 
country.  To  the  same  combination  we  must  refer  our  surnames  LUCK=MAN, 
LOCK-MAN,  with  their  parallel  terms  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects.  The  Fables  of  Veeshnu 
Sarma,  published  by  Mr.  Wilkins  under  the  name  of  HeetopaJes,  have  been  called  likewise 
the  Fables  of  Pilpay  or  Bidpay,  and  Lock-Man.  Though  I  have  not  the  means  of 
tracing  out  the  history  of  these  names,  yet  I  shall  venture  to  conjecture,  that 
LOCK=MAN  denotes  the  LAG=MAN,  die  Counsellor,  &c.,  and  that  this  appellation  was 
obtained  from  some  Teutonic  Dialect,  through  which  the  work  passed  in  the  process  of 
its  numerous  translations  into  various  Languages.  Whether  Sarma  in  the  name  Veeshnu 
Sarm,i  means  a  Judge  or  Counsellor,  I  know  not ;  yet  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  in 
Sanscrit  Dhcrma  is  the  Goddess  of  Justice.  The  term  Derma  belongs  to  the  Greek 
T/Ktnif,  (0!fu:,)  the  English  Deem,  To  Judge,  think, — the  Scotch  Dem-ster,  and  a  great 
race  of  parallel  words  in  various  Languages. 
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RC,  RD,  &c. 

Terms  relating  to  the  idea  of 
Scratches  —  Marks  —  Lines  — 
Traces— Tracks— Courses,  &c. 
connected  with  the  action  of 
RAKING  up  or  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  Ground,  so  as  to 
form  RASURES,  RUTS,  &c. 


REKSH.  (Pers.)  A  Ray. 
ROSHEN,    ROXANA.    (Pers.    Gr. 

&c.)   The  Radiant  Beauty. 
ROD— RuD/5— ROOD,  &c.  (Eng. 

Lat.  and  Eng.)    The  Line— 

or    Long   Stick; — A  certain 

Length  or  measure  of  Land. 
ROAD— ROUTE,    &c.    (English, 

Fr.  &c.) 
RIDE,  &c.  (Eng.  &c.)  To  pass 

on  the  Road. 
RACE.  (Eng.)  A  Course. 
RACK.  (Old  Eng.)    The  Course 

of  the  Clouds  in  motion. 

RCH.  (Heb.)  Air  in  Motion. 
RKB.  (Heb.)  To  Ride. 
RKM.  (Ar.)  To  Ride. 
RESUM.    (Ar.)      Travelling,  — 

Leaving     Traces      on      the 

Ground. 
RZM.  (Heb.)  Ploughing. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


I  SHALL  consider  in  this  article  those  terms,  which  relate  more 
especially  to  the  sense  of  Scratches — Marks — Lines — Traces — 
Tracks,  &c.,  connected  with  the  notion  of  R.AK/»#  up  or  over — 
Scratching  up  or  over  the  surface  of  the  Ground,  so  as  to  form 
,  RUTS,  &c.  &c.,  without  the  idea  of  Violence  and  Com- 
motion, 


RADO,  RASI,  RAser,  RASE, 
<?-RASE,  RAsiren,  RAveren, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  (Lat.  Fr.  Eng. 
Germ.  Belg.) 

RUT.  (Eng.) 

REIGE.  (Germ.)  A  line,  Furrow, 
&c. 

RAD/MS,   RAY,  &c.  &c.  (Latin, 

Fr.  &c.) 
RAYOW.  (Fr.)   A   Furrow  in  a 

field,  a  Ray. 
RADIO,  &c.   (Latin,)  To   shine 

or  be 

t.  (Eng.)  &c.  &c. 
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motion,    annexed   to   that    action.      The    terms,    which     express 
Violence  and  Commotion  have  been  fully  explained  in   the  former 
parts  of  my  Work ;    and  when  therefore,  it  is   necessary  for  me 
to   examine    words,    in   which  the   idea  of  Violence  is   connected 
with    the   simple    action,   I    shall   enlarge   only    on    that    portion 
of  the  sense,   which  relates    to   the  subject  of   the   present  arti- 
cle.      The    difficulty    of  arrangement    still    occurs    to    us ;     and 
I    shall    be   obliged  to    produce  many    words,  which  I   have  be- 
fore   exhibited.     The   first    term    which    presents    itself   is    the 
explanatory    word    above    adopted,    RASURE,    belonging,    as    we 
know,  to  RADO  RASI,  and  to  a  great  race  of  words,  to  be  found 
in  various  Languages,  which  I  have  before  frequently  produced, 
RASE,  ERASE,  RAZOR,  &c.  (Engl.)     Raser,   Rasoir,  Rayer,  (Fr.) 
Rasare,  (Ital.)     Rasiren,  Rayeren,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.      Though  in 
some  senses  of  these  words   we  see  the  idea  of  the  most  violent 
action,  To  RAZE  out,  &c.,  as  in  ROOT   up,  &c.,  ROUT,  &c. ;  yet  in 
others    we    see    simply    the    notion    of  Scratch — Mark — Line   or 
RASURE.      R.  Ainsworth,  as    we   have    seen,   explains    RADO    by 
"To    Shave. — To    Scrape,    Scratch    up.  —  To  Rub   against;    To 
"  Grate."     In  RADZWS  we   see    the  idea  of  the    Scratch — Line — 
Streak;    and    unequivocal    as  the  relation   of  RADIUS  and   RADO 
appears,    yet    some    have    not   acknowledged    this    relation,  and 
even  those,  who  have  suggested  it,  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the   general  affinity  between   these  words.     Some 
derive  RADIUS  from  Rabclos,  (Pa£&f,  Virga);   and  others,  who  refer 
it    to   RADO,   consider  only   its  particular  sense  of  "A  strike  or 
"  stricklace,   which    they    use  in    measuring  corn,"  as    being  the 
instrument,    "quo   mensurae   Raduntur."     The  original    sense  of 
RAD/M5  is  that  of  "a  Scratch— Streak— Stroke,  or  Line;"  and  hence 
it  means  "  A  Beam  of  the  Sun — A  RAY — the  RADIUS  of  a  Circle — 
"  the  Spoke  of  a  wheel — a  ROD  or  Staff,"  an  object  of  a  Z,m«?-like 
kind,  if  I  may  so  say.     Let  us  mark  the  terms  Strike  and  Strick- 
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lace,  which  belong  to  Streak  and  Stroke  for  the  same  reason. 
I  shall  shew,  that  Streaky  Stroke,  Strike,  &c.  belong  to  the  Element 
STRK,  SRK,  TRK,  &c.,  as  denoting  Tracks,  Traces,  Trickings, 
Scratches  upon  the  Dirt.  In  German,  REIGE  signifies  "Linea, 
"  Sulcus  linearum,"  &c.,  as  Wachter  explains  it;  where  in  Sulcus 
\ve  have  the  original  idea. 

We  perceive,  that  in  some  of  the  parallel  words  to  RADIUS,  the 
second  consonant  of  the  Radical  is  lost,  as  in  Ray,  Rayon,  (Fr.) 
Rayo,  (Span.)  though  the  record  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  T;  in 
others  it  is  retained,  as  in  the  French  RAIS,  the  Italian  Eaggio, 
&c.  From  the  Ray  or  RADIUS  of  Light,  comes,  as  we  know, 
RADIO,  To  be  R  ADI  ant ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  a  term  for  an 
idea  so  remote,  as  it  should  seem,  from  Scratches  upon  the 
Ground,  is  derived  from  that  source.  A  Rale  of  Gold,  "Bracteola 
"  metalli  fulgentis  ac  subita  luce  hominum  oculos  Irradiantis," 
belongs  to  RAD/«.V,  Rayon,  &c.,  as  the  Etymologists  agree.  The 
original  idea  annexed  to  RADIUS  is  accurately  expressed  by  the 
French  RAIE,  which  I  shall  interpret  in  the  words  of  my  Lexico- 
grapher M.  Deletanville;  though  I  shall  begin,  with  what  he  has 
placed  as  his  last  sense,  and  shall  thus  proceed  in  the  contrary 
order,  "  A  Furrow.  A  Streak.  A  Stripe.  A  Dash  upon  writing. 
"  A  Line."  His  first  sense  of  this  word  is  a  Thorn-back,  which 
is  so  called  from  the  ROUGH  —  Furrows  upon  its  back.  Under 
the  form  RAIE  in  English  we  have  the  name  of  a  plant  called 
Cockleweed,  which  in  German  is  RADen.  This  term  RADen  is 
adjacent  in  my  German  Vocabulary  to  RADtren,  <<  To  RAZE, 
ERASE,  Scrape  or  Scratch  out."  These  words,  we  see,  unequivo- 
cally belong  to  each  other;  and  probably  theRADen  is  the  noxious 
weed,  which  ought  to  be  RAZED  or  Torn  up.  Lye  refers  these 
terms  for  the  Weed  to  Rader,  Citatus,  or  PaSios,  Facilis,  "  njhji 
"  enim  facilius,  festinantiusque  succrescit,"  Lye  records  like- 
wise the  Belgic  Harick,  Hederick,  which  belongs  to  the  form  of 

the 
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the  Element  ARK  with  the  breathing  before  the  AR.  We  now 
see  from  what  source  the  name  Hederic,  known  to  our  School- 
boys, as  the  writer  of  a  Greek  Vocabulary,  is  derived.  The 
French  RAYOW,  belonging  to  RADIUS,  "  A  RAY  or  Beam,"  is 
brought  to  its  original  sense  when  it  denotes  "A  Furrow  in 
"  a.  ploughed  field"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it. 

In  Shakspeare,  RAZED  or  RACED  means  RADIATED  or  Streaked. 
"  Would  not  this,  Sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (if  the  rest  of  my 
"  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me,)  with  two  provincial  roses  on  my 
"  RAZED  shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,  Sir?" 
(Hamlet,')  A  RAZE  or  RACE  of  Ginger,  seems  to  have  meant 
originally  a  ROOT,  as  the  Commentators  on  Shakspeare  under- 
stand. (First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  A.  II.  S.  i.)  The  relation  of 
RAD/*  to  RADO,  brings  us  to  the  Spot,  from  which  they  are  both 
derived,  as  I  have  before  observed.  In  the  Dialect  of  the  North, 
RAITCH  is  "A  snip  of  white  in  a  horse's  face,"  as  Mr.  Grose 
explains  it;  and  HATCHED  means  Spotted.  These  terms  signify 
Streaks — Lines.  The  preceding  term  to  Ratched,  in  Mr.  Grose's 
Glossary,  is  RATCH,  "To  Tear  in  pieces;"  and  in  the  same  page 
I  find  RAUK,  "To  Scratch.  A  RAUK  with  a  pin;  a  Scratch  or 
"  RAKE  with  a  pen," — "  RAKE,  A  RUT,  Crack,  or  Crevice;"  and 
"To  RAKE  a  Fire;"  "RATTEN,  A  RAT,"  which  means  the Scratcher. 
I  find  likewise  RASH,  Corn,  which  Mr.  Grose  explains  by 
"Corn  so  dry  in  the  straw,  that  it  falls  out  with  handling." 
RASH  belongs  to  RATCH,  "To  tear  to  pieces;"  To  separate  into 
parts  and  pieces;  and  RASH  Corn  means  Corn,  which  is  Broken  to 
pieces,  or  Separated  from  the  stalk,  in  Handling — Crumbly  Corn, 
as  we  might  express  it,  or  Corn  easily  Crumbled  to  pieces  ;  where 
the  term  Crumble  relates  to  Dirt  in  its  Broken  state. 

In  Persian,  REKHSH  (J^-j  signifies  "  Lighting.  A  RAY  or 
"  reflection  of  Light — A  Face  marked  with  moles."  In  the  suc- 
ceeding column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  we  have  REKHNE 
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eL;  A  fracture,  a  notch  (in  a  sword,  knife,  &c.)  ;  jlt 
Dar,    "Broken,    notched,    cracked,    dissolved,    pierced;"     where 
we  have  the  n,  an  organical  addition   to  the  K;    as  in  REG»WO, 
(Pirymu,  Frango.)    Mr.  Richardson  in  his  English  Dictionary,  under 
"  Score,  (Line  drawn,)"  gives   us,   as  the   corresponding  Persian 
word,  REKHNE.      Thus   we  see,  how  RADIUS  and  REGHUO,  (P^ymw, 
Frango,)   belong  to   the  same   train  of   ideas.      The    succeeding 
words  to  (ji^cLj  Rekhsh,   are  LicL;  REKHSHA,   ^U*^  REKHSHAN, 
Shining,     Flashing;      and     the     preceding     terms    are     ojL*^ 
RUKHSARE,    "The    air,    mien,    cheek,    face;"   ^Lwcij  RUKHSAR, 
*'  The   Cheek,    especially    large    and    round.  —  The    Face."       We 
here  plainly  see,  that  the  name  for  the  Face  or  Cheek  has  been 
derived    from    the    idea    of   what    is    RAoiant    or    Brilliant.     In 
the    same    column    of    Mr.  Richardson's    Dictionary    we    have 
+j    REKH,     "  A    Groan.  —  A    Disease,   distress.  —  The    sound    of 
"a    musical   instrument.  —  RUKH,    A  Cheek;"    -^    JI^JI    Afraz, 
Rukh,  "  The  protuberant  part  of  the  Cheek.     Kukh,  The  Rook  or 
"  Tower  at  chess.  —  A  Hero."     Here  we  have  the  Cheek,  as  be- 
longing to  the  idea  conveyed  by  RAniant,  RADIUS,  and  the  Noise 
and  Annoyance,  as  belonging  to  that  conveyed  by  RADO,  which 
relates   to  the  action  of  Scratching  or  Grating    upon   a    Surface. 
In  the  sense  of  the  ROOK  or  Tower,  and  the   Tall  Hero,  we  have 
the    RAISED-UP,    RiDGE-like    object.     The  Persian   Scholars   will 
now  understand,  that  the  name  for  Day,  J«;  Ruz,  and  <•>>£*«  \ 
RUSHEN,      "Light,     splendid,    luminous,     bright,"    &c.  ;      ^-^MJ 
RUSHENA,  "  Light,  splendor,"  belong  to  REKHSHAN,  RADiant,  &c.  ; 
REKHSH,   the    RAY.      Mr.  Richardson    has   justly    observed,    that 
ROSHEN   or  ROSHENA,  was   "  the   name  of  one  of  the  queens  of 
"  Alexander  the  Great,  called  by  the  Greeks,    ROXANA."     Thus 
we  see,  what  I  imagine  we  little  supposed,   that  Roxana  belongs 
to  RADIUS,   under  the  idea  of  the   RADIANT    Beauty.      Again  in 
Persian.  (Sjj  Ruy,  which  is  quasi  Ruj,  means  at  once  "  A  jour- 
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"  ney,  a  progress;"  and  "  The  Face,  air,  mien,"  &c. ;  where  we 
see  the  two  senses  of  the  ROAD,  &c.  marked  out,  RADendo  terrain, 
and  the  RAoiant  object.  In  the  following  curious  passage  some 
of  the  words,  which  I  have  above  produced,  are  assembled,  and 
are  introduced,  as  if  they  were  attached  to  each  other,  according 
to  my  hypothesis.  I  must  beseech  the  Reader  to  believe,  that  my 
quotation  is  in  existence,  and  is  faithful. 

JjJ    £J    J1    /^JJ  y    ^J    ^^ 

Byaz  Ruy  tu  Rushter  az  Rekh  Ruz,  "  The  Brightness  of  thy 
"  face  is  more  splendid  than  the  cheek  of  Day."  (Jones'  Persian 
Gram.  p.  27.)  Here  RUY,  RusHNter,  REKH  and  Ruz  denote  the 
Face — More  Splendid — Cheek  and  Day. 

ROAD  directly  brings  us  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  it  denotes  the   Track — Line — Course,  Path,  &c.,  which 
is  made  by  the  action  of  RAKING  up — ROUTING  up  or  Scratching 
up  any  surface;   as  the  Ground,  &c.     I  think,  that  we  may  per- 
ceive in  the  word  ROAD  this  peculiar  idea.      In   ROUT,  Iter,  via, 
we  have  this  sense  more  strongly  exhibited.     Hence  "  La  ROUTE 
"  d'un  Vaisseau"  is  the  Track  or  Course  of  a  Ship.     ROUT   is  the 
intermediate   term,   by    which    ROAD   and    RUT    are   connected. 
ROAD  and  RUT  differ  in    nothing  from  each   other  but  in   this 
point,  that  ROAD  relates  rather  to  the  Path  or  Track  formed  by 
the  Roviing  up  of  the  Ground  by  the  Feet  in  travelling.    Skinner 
derives  RODE,  Via  equestris,  from  RIDE.      To  RIDE,  as  we  per- 
ceive,   is    to   pass    or  Travel   on   the  ROAD.     The    Etymologists 
produce  the  parallel  terms  to  RIDE  ;    as  Ridan,  Rad,  (Sax.)  Ryda, 
(Isl.)  Ride,  (Dan.)    Reiten,  Reisen,(Germ.)    Riiden,  Hitter,  Renter, 
(Belg.)  &c.  &c.     The  Etymologists  justly  remind  us  of  the  Latin 
RHEDA,   which  belongs  to  this  race  of  words.     Junius   has   two 
articles    for   Rode,    in    one   of   which   we  find,   "  RODE  into  the 
"  Enemies'  Countrie.     Incursio  in  agrum  hostilem;"   which  he  re- 
fers to  Roder,  (Fr.)    Roden,  Rotteyen,  (Belgic,)  Concursare;   the 
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Greek  Rothein,  PoSetv,  which  Hesychius  explains  by 
and  the  Welsh  Rhodio,  Ambulare.  The  phrase  RODE  into  the 
enemies'  countrie,  Incursio,  is  the  making  of  an  7n-RoAD,  as  we 
express  it;  where  we  see  the  idea  of  Violence,  annexed  to  this 
race  of  words.  In  another  article  he  has  'RoDE  for  ships,'  which 
Skinner  likewise  places  separately,  and  which  they  refer  to  the 
Belgic  Reede,  Ree,  the  French  Rade,  and  the  Danish  Rei,  &c. 
In  Persian,  o\j  or  oj  Rauh,  Ruh,  means  "A  Way,  a  ROAD, 
*'  a  path  ;  "  <-jl  D\J  RAUH  Ab  is  "  An  aqueduct,  a  canal,  conduit  ;  " 
where  we  are  brought  to  the  idea  of  the  RUT  or  Hollow.  In 
these  words  the  second  consonant  of  the  Radical  is  lost.  In  the 
Dialects  of  the  Celtic  I  find  in  Lhuyd,  among  the  terms  for  Via, 
the  Armoric  Rut,  the  Irish  Rod,  Ruts.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and 
Irish  Dictionary  I  find  RAD  or  ROD,  "A  Way,  ROAD;"  and  Ruts, 
"  A  Way,  ROAD."  The  succeeding  word  to  ROD  is  Roc,  "  A 
"  Plain,  a  field;"  and  in  the  same  column  I  find  Rodadh, 
"  Lancing,  Scarifying,"  which  brings  us  to  the  idea  of  Cutting 
Furrows,  RUTS,  &c.  Mr.  Shaw  explains  RAITH  by  "  He  went." 
In  Welsh,  RHEIDR  is  a  Knight,  corresponding  with  Ritter,  (Germ.) 
and  Rider,  says  Mr.  Richards.  RHODIO  is  to  Walk,  which  the 
Lexicographers  in  that  Language  have  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
ffn  Radaph,  To  follow,  to  pursue.  This  Hebrew  word  means,  as 
Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it,  in  one  sense,  to  "  Follow,  pursue,  Chase; 
"  as  an  enemy  does  ;  "  which  belongs  to  the  terms  of  annoyance. 

The  succeeding  word  to  RADE,  in  the  French  Dictionaries,  is 
RADEAU,  "A  Raft,  a  float  made  of  Timber,"  which  the  Etymolo- 
gists have  justly  referred  to  the  Latin  RATIS;  and  we  shall  now 
understand,  that  both  these  words  signify  the  object,  which  makes 
ROUTES,  RUTS,  Tracks  or  Furrows  upon  the  Water.  The  idea  of 
Sailing  is  perpetually,  we  know,  connected  with  that  of  making 
Furrows  on  the  Ground,  as  To  Plough  the  ocean,  Arare  JEquor  — 
Sulcare  Mare,  &c.  Some  of  the  Latin  Etymologists  have  con- 
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jectured,  that  RATIS  has  been  so  called,  "quod  RADAT  Aquam," 
which  has  the  same  meaning.  The  succeeding  terms  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Menage  to  Radeau  are  Radier,  Radizvagon,  Radoter. 
In  old  French  the  expression  "  Un  beau  Radier  de  feu"  occurs, 
which  Le  Duchat  explains  by  "  Un  feu  clairj"  and  he  derives 
Radier  from  Radius.  Radiwagon  in  old  French  signifies  a  sort 
of  Carriage,  which  they  have  referred  to  Wagen,  (Germ.)  corre- 
sponding with  our  word  Waggon,  and  RAD,  (Germ.)  Une  Roue. 
The  RAD  in  this  word — the  Latin  RHEDA,  the  Greek  REDE,  (PE^,) 
&c.  the  German  RAD,  a  Wheel ;  the  Latin  ROTA,  the  French 
Roue;  where  the  second  letter  of  the  Radical  is  lost,  all  denote 
the  object,  quod  RADIX  Terram,  &c.  RADoter,  "To  talk  madly 
"  or  idly,"  may  belong  to  the  race  of  words  attached  to  our 
Element,  denoting  Agitation — Commotion — Confusion,  To  ROUT 
about,  &c. ;  but  whatever  be  its  origin,  it  is  certainly  not  derived 
from  Herodote  or  Herodotus,  as  some  imagine.  It  may  however 
belong  to  the  English  Dote,  as  others  suppose.  What  is  now 
expressed  by  Radoteur  was  formerly  written  Redouble;  from 
whence  we  might  conjecture,  that  it  belongs  to  the  word  suc- 
ceeding Radoter  in  the  Dictionary  of  Menage,  Radouber,  which 
signifies  'To  Repair  a  Ship.'  Redouber  is  used  for  Etouper ;  and 
to  that  word  it  is  supposed  to  belong.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
Redouble  will  the  Etoupe1,  the  old  man,  whose  faculties  are  Stuffed 
up — Clogged,  &c.  With  this  idea  the  passages  quoted  by 
Le  Duchat  perfectly  accord,  "  Veillars  REDOUBTEZ  et  Pesans," 
and  "  REDOUTE  et  Heb^e1  en  vieillesse."  While  I  am  examining 
these  French  words  RADE,  &c.  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  terms  be- 
longing to  Radius,  Ray,  RADO,  &c.  &c.,  as  RAD/VH.T,  RADWH/, 
Raire,  To  Shave;  as  likewise  on  RAIS,  the  Spoke  of  a  Wheel; 
RAIZ  or  REZ,  RAIZ  Pied,  Terre,  "  Even  or  Level  with  the 
"  Ground ; "  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  Spot  supposed 
in  my  hypothesis. 
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RACE,  Cursus,  again  brings  us  at  once  to  the  spot,  supposed  in 
ray  hypothesis  ;  and  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  the  Course — 
ROUTE — ROAD,  &c.  The  Etymologists  derive  it  from  Rannen, 
Rennen,  (Belg.)  "q.  d.  Ranee,  Rence,  eliso  propter  Euphoniam  n." 
Run,  Rennen,  &c.  belong  to  our  Element  RK,  RnK,  where  the 
n  was  originally  only  an  organical  addition  to  the  K.  RACE,  Genus, 
Stirps,  with  its  parallel  terms,  llace,  (Fr.)  Razza,  (Ital.)  Raza, 
the  Etymologists  have  considered  as  directly  belonging  to  Radix, 
which  appears  on  the  first  view  to  be  an  indubitable  conjecture; 
yet  I  must  observe,  that  these  words  seem  rather  to  be  connected 
with  the  metaphorical  application  of  the  sense  conveyed  by  RADO, 
than  of  that  conveyed  by  Radix.  They  seem  to  have  the  same 
metaphor  as  Line,  '  Sprung  from  the  same  Line, — The  Line  of 
'  Descendants,'  as  denoting  a  '  Continued — Regular  Course  of  De- 
«  scendants,  succeeding  each  other.'  Thus,  then,  RACE,  signifying 
Motion  and  a  Family,  will  exhibit  the  same  idea  of  a  Course. 
In  Spanish,  RAZA  means  "  Race,  generation,  branch  of  a  family. — 
"  Quality  of  Cloth  and  other  things.  —  Ray,  a  beam  of  light;" 
where  we  perceive,  that  the  same  word  denotes  at  once  a  RACK  or 
Family,  and  a  RAY,  RADIUS,  or  Line. 

From  the  idea  of  a  Certain  RACE  or  Family,  \ve  have  the 
sense  of  Kind,  Sort;  hence  we  have  RACE,  RACY,  as  applied  to 
the  Soil,  to  Wines,  &c.  when  they  retain  the  original  flavour 
peculiar  to  their  Sort  or  Kind,  &c.  Junius  has  adopted  a  similar 
metaphor  respecting  the  origin  of  RACE,  which  I  have  exhibited. 
After  giving  the  ordinary  derivation  from  Radix  he  adds,  "Nisi 
"  forte  malis  esse  ex  A.  S.  Racan,  Porrigere,  Extendere,  quod 
"  familise  propago  se  in  longam  Lineam  extendat  unde  quoq'ue 
"  Progenies  Gallrs  Ligne'e,  et  Lignage.  H.  Legnaggio  dicitur." 
He  adds,  moreover,  that  to  this  idea  perhaps  belongs  the  term 
Haraciurn,  which  Spelman  explains  by  "Vivarium  Equinum,  i. 
"  equorum  equarumque  greges  generandi  causa  septis  inclusi 
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"  q.  d.  A.  Race  of  Horses.  G.  Haras.  H.  Razza."  The  French 
HARAS,  and  the  Italian  KARACHI  must  be  referred,  I  imagine, 
to  HERD,  &c.  I  ought  perhaps  to  suggest,  that  possibly  the 
original  idea  annexed  to  RADIX  might  be  that  of  the  RADIUS,  the 
Line,  or  Lengthened-out  ROD  or  Stem  of  the  Plant;  and  yet  we 
see,  that  RAD/.V  may  be  considered  as  the  substantive  of  the  term 
of  Violence,  aRwere,  To  ^RADICATE,  To  ROOT  or  ROUT  up. 
When  kindred  ideas  are  so  involved  with  each  other,  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  their  separation.  From  Radix  is  directly  taken  the 
English  word  RADISH,  with  its  parallel  words  R&dic,  (Sax.) 
Retig,  (Germ.)  Radiiss,  (Dan.)  Radiis,  (Belg.)  the  Greek  Radix, 
(P«&|,)  which,  according  to  Varro,  says  Skinner,  signified  the 
same  as  Rhaphanus.  The  Greek  RADIX,  as  denoting  the  Branch, 
(Pa&£,  Ramus,)  I  consider  on  another  occasion. 

The  Element  RS  in  Spanish,  most  fully  exhibits  the  sense, 
which  I  have  unfolded  in  RAKE,  RASE,  RASER,  RADO,  &c.  Thus 
we  have  RASAR,  "  To  measure  corn  with  a  strickle. — To  Touch 
"  another  lightly. — RASION,  The  act  of  Shaving  or  taking  off 
"  Hair  with  a  RAZOR. — Reduction  of  any  hard  body  to  Powder. — 
"  RASCAR,  To  Scratch,  to  Scrape-,  RASCUNAR,  To  Scar,  to 
"  Scratch,  to  Scrape;  RASGAR,  To  Tear  asunder,  to  Rent,  to  Clawt 
"  to  Lacerate  ;  RASGO,  Dash,  Stroke,  &c. ;  RASGwnar,  To  Scratch, 
"  to  Scrape;  RASPdr,  To  Scrape,  to  Pare  off;  RASP^,  Beard  of 
c<  an  ear  of  corn. — RASP,  A  course  file,"  which  will  shew  us,  that 
our  term  RASP,  belonging  to  this  Spanish  word,  is  attached  to  the 
action  of  Scratching  on  the  Ground,  as  I  suggest  in  another  place; 
and  let  us  mark  the  sense  of  the  "  Beard  of  an  Ear  of  corn," 
which  will  confirm  my  former  conjecture,  that  EAR  and  its  pa- 
rallels, with  the  Latin  ARISTA  belongs  to  EAR,  (Eng.)  To 
Plough,  ARO,  &c. ;  HARROW,  &c.,  HERSE,  &c.  &c.,  as  denoting  the 
quality  of  Scratching,  derived  from  the  action  of  Scratching  up  the 
ERA,  (Ego,)  EARTH.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  EAR,  &c.  and 
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RASPA  directly  belong  to  each  other,  but  to  shew,  that  they  are  both 
attached  to  the  same  idea.  They  each  of  them  belong  more  directly 
to  their  several  forms  AR,  ARS/>;  though  we  know,  that  these  forms 
ultimately  belong  to  each  other.  We  have  likewise  in  Spanish 
RASTRar,  or  ARRASTRar,  To  Drag  or  Carry  along;  and  RASTRC, 
"  Sled  or  Sledge,  a  carriage  without  wheels,  the  act  of  Dragging 
"  along; — A  track  or  mark  left  on  the  Ground. — RAKE,"  which 
will  shew  us,  that  HEARSE,  the  Carriage,  probably  belongs  to 
the  HERSE,  the  Harrow,  as  I  conjecture  in  another  place; 
RASTR^W,  To  Trace,  &c. ;  RASTRO,  '<  Track,  a  mark  left  on  the 
"  Ground;  RASTILLAR,  RASTRILLAR,  To  Hackle  or  Dress  Flax; 
"  RASTRILLO,  Hackle,  RAKE, —  RASTRALLAR,  To  Clack  with 
"  a  Whip ;  "  where  we  have  the  idea  of  Noise  annexed  to  this 
race  of  words. 

I  find  likewise  in  the  same  column   with   RASTRO   the  term 
RATINA,  "Ratteen,  a  kind  of  Woollen  cloth,  woven  like  Serge. — 
"  Musk-Mouse;"  which  corresponds  with  the  French  RATINE  and 
the   English  Ratteen,  before  explained.      In    the   next   column  of 
my  Spanish  Dictionary  we  have  RAUTA,  "A  ROAD,  way,  ROUT;" 
RAUDO,  "Rapid,  Precipitate;"    where  we  have  the  idea  of  Vio- 
lence,  which    we  have  seen    belonging    to   these   terms,  RAYAR, 
"To  form  Strokes,   to  draw  lines  ;     RAYO,  Ray,  beam    of  light; 
"RADIUS,  the  semi-diameter  of  a  Circle;    RAzago,  Coarse  Cloth, 
"  made  of  Tow;'     where  we  have    the    idea  of  ROUGH,  RAZA, 
"  Race,  Generation,   Branch*  of  a  family,  Quality   of  Cloth  and 
"  other   things  ;     RAY,  a  Beam  of  light,"    before    produced.     In 
Italian,   RAZZA  signifies    "A   Race,  Generation;"    and  RAzzare, 
"To  Shine  forth,  and  To  Stamp,  as   horses;    RAZZO,   A  Beam, 
"  or  Ray;    RAZZO,  A  Squib;   RAZZEN^,  Tart,  Sharp;    RAZzimato, 
"  Decked,  Attired;  RAZZWO/O,  A  Spoke;  Ruis  de  Roue;  RAzzolare, 
"To  Scrape, — To  Search  into;"    where,   however  different  the 
senses  of  these  words  may  appear,  we  have  still  the  fundamental 

idea. 
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idea  of  Scratching  upon  or  Stirring  up  a  surface.  In  the  Squib 
we  have  the  notion  of  Excitement ;  and  in  the  explanatory  word 
Attire,  which  belongs  to  Tirer,  To  Draw  Lines,  we  see,  how 
the  sense  of  Decked  is  derived.  If  the  interpretation  had  been 
Tricked  up,  \ve  should  have  had  precisely  the  same  metaphor. 
To  Trick  is  To  Trace  out — To  make  ornamental  Lines  or  Deli- 
neations, as  we  express  it.  To  Draw,  we  know,  bears  the 
same  metaphor,  and  it  is  applied  likewise  to  Ornamental  Delinea- 
tions, as  Trick  is. 

To  ROUTE,  the  Course;  belongs  RoimW,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  which  we  have  adopted  in  our  Language  to  denote  the 
ordinary  Course  in  which  things  move.  My  Lexicographer  ex- 
plains Rovrine  by  Rote;  from  whence  we  might  suppose,  that 
ROTE  has  the  same  origin  as  Rourm*,  and  that  it  means  the 
ROUTE,  usually  marked  out.  Thus,  'To  Get  a  thing  by  ROTE,  as 
«  a  Parrot,'  would  mean  To  get  a  thing  by  a  sort  of  ROUTINE,' 
or  '  To  get  a  thing  by  the  Constant  Habit  of  Going  over  it  again 
4  and  again,  as  a  person  Goes  over  the  same  established  ROUTE  or 
'  ROAD.'  Skinner  expresses  ROTE  by  WROTE,  as  if  from  Write ; 
and  he  imagines,  that  '  To  Get  a  thing,  or  Speak  by  ROTE,'  means 
"  Prater  vel  citra  Scrip  turn-  recitare."  I  have  shewn,  that  WRITE 
belongs  to  the  form  of  our  Element  ART,  under  the  idea  of  Stirring 
up  or  Scratching  the  EARTH  into  Tracks — Traces — Lines,  &c.,  for 
the  same  reason  that  Exaro,  To  Plough  up  the  Ground,  signifies 
'  To  WRITE.'  I  have  shewn,  that  RAT/'O,  RATIONS,  (Lat.) 
REASON,  (Eng.)  RAISON,  RATION,  &c.  (Fr.)  RATE,  (Eng.) 
&c.  &c.  have  the;  same  fundamental  idea  as  ROUTE,  ROUTINE, 
&c. — The  certain  Way — Track  or  ROAD.  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
RATIO  in  one  of  its  senses  by  Way.  The  French  RoT«r<?,  '<  An 
•'  estate,  which  is  not  noble. — The  Commoners  in  any  country." 
Rorurier,  &c.  belongs  to  ROUT,  for  a  similar  reason,  that  Racaille, 
Knbble,  trash,  &c.  belongs  to  Racier,  To  RAKE,  6cc.  &c.  The 

»  French 
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French  Etymologists  bring  us  to  a  similar  action,  when  they 
derive  the  word  from  Ruptura,  Culture  de  terre.  The  Etymologists 
have  justly  reminded  us  of  ROUT,  a  Confused  Company,  or  Heap  of 
people,  and  its  parallel  terms,  which  I  have  referred  to  the  verb 
ROUT  up,  To  ROUT  up  the  dirt  in  a  confused  state;  as  Turba,  the 
crowd,  belongs  to  Turbo,  To  Disturb. 

ROD  belongs  to  RADZ'HS,  under  the  idea  of  the  Line  or  Length. 
Skinner  places  ROD  or  RAD,  "  Mensura  16  pedum  cum  dimidio," 
and  ROD  in  separate  articles.  The  former  ROD  or  RAD  he  refers 
to  the  Belgic  Roede,  Roedstock,  which  he  derives  from  the  Latin 
Radius,  or  the  English  Rod,  Virga ;  as  from  Virgo,  has  been 
formed  the  barbarous  word  in  Latin  Virgata,  which  means  a  Mea- 
sure of  Land.  ROD,  Virga,  he  refers  to  the  Belgic  Roede,  Roeye, 
Roedstock,  the  German  Ruthe,  which  he  thinks  may  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  Rudis.  Minshew  refers  Rod,  as  Skinner  tells  us, 
to  the  Latin  Rabdos,(Pct£$os,}  "et  hoc  vel  irct^et  TO  %KOV  @uh£eiv  vel 
" fetviQiv."  We  perceive,  that  ROD,  RAD,  or  ROOD,  the  Measure  of 
Land,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis; 
and  that  it  means  a  certain  Strip  of  Land,  as  we  express  it, 
a  certain  Length  or  Measure.  RUDIS  should  probably  be  referred 
to  ROD,  though  the  Etymologists  have  supposed  with  some  pro- 
bability, that  RUDIS,  Virga,  belongs  to  the  adjective  Rudis,  as  the 
C{  Virga,  nativa,  impolita,  ut  est  a  stirpe  revulsa."  In  modern 
Greek,  says  Martinius,  RAUDE,  (P«u£f,)  is  a  Rod;  and  hence  we 
might  conjecture,  that  the  b  in  RA6oos,  (Pa€^,)  may  have  arisen 
from  the  vowel  breathing  U  having  been  converted  into  the  con- 
sonant of  the  same  organ  b;  and  therefore,  that  RAboos,  (Pa&Jb?,) 
should  be  referred  to  the  Race  of  words  now  before  us. 

In  the  same  opening  of  my  French  Dictionary,  in  which 
the  term  Routure  is  found,  I  perceive  likewise  ROUAGE,  ROUET,  and 
Roue,  a  Wheel; — "  Rotir,  To  Roast  Meat ;  RUADE,  A  horse's  kick- 
"  ing,  spurning  or  wincing;  RUDE,  ROUGH,  RUGGED,  RUE,  A  Street, 

6  2  "Lane," 
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"  Lane;  Ruer,  To  throw,  to  fling,  to  kick,  to  spurn,  to  wince 
"  or  winch,  as  a  Horse,  &c. :  Rvcine,  a  Surgeon's  Rasp;  Rvcir, 
"To  Roar;  Ruine,  Ruin,  &c. ;  RUISSEAU,  A  kennel,  A  street 
"  kennel; — A  Rivulet,  a  brook;  RUSE,  Ruse,  artifice,  stratagem; 
"  Rvsraud,  Clownish;"  to  which  we  may  add  "  RUSTRE,  A  clown, 
"  &c. ;  RUT,  Rut,  Copulation ;  Ruro/r,  Standing  water,  in  which 
"  Flax  or  Hemp  is  steeped,"  which  must  all  be  referred  to  the 
same  train  of  ideas,  however  different  the  senses  of  these  words 
may  appear  from  each  other.  "Rorm,  To  ROAST  Meat. — To 
"  burn,  to  parch,  to  toast  bread,"  is  derived  from  the  CorRuGAXED 
Surface,  or  the  Surface  Shrivelled  or  Parched  up  into  RUG.E — 
ROUTES,  (Fr.)  RUTS — Furrows,  &c.  &c.  The  French  Etymologists 
derive  ROT/>  or  Rosr/r  from  the  German  ROST,  a  Gridiron. 
This  German  word  is  the  derivative  from  RosT^n,  To  Roast,  and 
not  the  original.  ROSTEN  signifies  moreover  in  German  to 
RUST,  which  is  derived  from  the  same  train  of  ideas.  The  French 
Etymologists  inform  us  likewise  on  the  authority  of  Buxhornius, 
that  RHOST  is  an  ancient  British  word  of  the  same  meaning, 
which  is  evident  from  the  name  of  the  Armoric  King  DremRosr, 
"  Ab  Ustis  oculis,  vel  Usto  vultu.''  Lhuyd,  under  Torreo,  gives 
us  the  Armoric  "  Rosta,  To  Roast,"  and  the  Irish  Rosdam;  and 
under  '  Tostus '  we  have  the  Cornish  Rostias,  and  the  Irish  Rosta. 
The  Latin  Torridus,  which  signifies  "Parched,  burnt,  scorched, 
"  torrid,"  means  likewise  "  Shrivelled."  I  shall  shew,  that  the 
explanatory  word  Scorched  belongs  to  Scratched. 

The  French  Ruer,To  Throw, to  Fling,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
Ruo,  which  signifies  likewise  "To  throw,  or  tumble;"  or,  as  it 
might  have  been  explained,  To  ROUT  about  here  and  there.  In 
RuiTt/m  and  Rvrum,  the  form  RT  appears.  Ruo  in  one  sense 
signifies  "  To  RUSH,  to  run  headlong,"  &c. ;  and  so  does  Ruer, 
"  Se  Ruer  sur — To  fall  or  RUSH  upon;"  where,  in  RUSH,  we  see 
another  of  our  terms.  Ruer  in  the  sense  of  'To  Kick,'  &c., 

means 
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means  'To  ROUT  about  with  the  feet ; '  and  hence  we  have  RUADE, 
where  the  form  RT  appears.  In  Ruina,  Ruin,  Ruine,  (Fr.)  from 
Ruo,  we  have  another  form:  RUDE,  (Fr.  Eng.)  means  ROUGH  Dirt 
— the  Rvvera,  &c.  RUG/«*,  the  Surgeon's  RASP,  belongs  to  the  idea 
of  Scraping.  In  RUGIR,  RUGIO,  we  have  the  ROUGH  Noise,  which 
we  find  attached  to  this  race  of  words.  Ruisseau,  A  Kennel, 
A  Rivulet,  &c.  means  the  Water  RUT,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
the  Water  Course,  &c.  RUSE,  "  RUSE,  Artifice,"  &c.,  means 
nothing  but  the  RUT — the  ROAD,  ROUTE,  (Fr.)  the  Course,  under 
the  idea  of  the  various  Ways  or  Courses  of  wily  conduct.  My 
Lexicographer  explains  RUSER  by  "  To  dodge  or  play  shifty 
"  tricks,"  which  means  to  adopt  various  Ways — Courses,  &c.  Let 
us  mark  the  English  word  Trick,  which  belongs  to  Trace — Track, 
&c.  fora  similar  reason.  Menage  derives  RUSE  from  Usus;  and 
Le  Duchat  seems  not  averse  to  this  idea.  The  latter  however 
adds,  that  RUSE  may  perhaps  come  from  Ruptus,  as  he  imagines 
Routier  to  do  ;  so  that  "Vieux  RUSE"  signifies  the  same  as  "Vieux 
"  Routier."  Here  we  see,  that  RUSE  is  directly  brought  in  con- 
junction with  the  ROUTE.  He  explains  moreover  in  an  old 
French  translation  of  Ecclesiasticus  (c.  i.  v.  6.),  "A  qui  est 
tc  descouverte  la  racine  de  sapience?  Et  qui  a  cognu  les  RUSES 
"  d'icelle?"  Here  we  see,  that  RUSE  is  taken  in  a  good  sense, 
and  means  the  Intricate  Ways  or  Paths  of  Wisdom.  Le  Duchat 
has  properly  explained  the  passage  by  "Les  RUSES,  c'est-a-dire, 
"  les  ROUTES,  les  detours.  Au  vers.  7.  il  est  parle  des  Voles  de  la 
"  Sapience."  RUSE  in  this  sense  signifies  Way — Course  or  ROUTE, 
"  Via,  Iter;"  but  it  sometimes  appears  to  mean  what  ROUT,  the 
verb,  does,  '  To  scatter  or  disperse  here  and  there.'  In  an  old 
work  quoted  by  Le  Duchat,  we  have  "Sans  qu'il  pust  si  tost  trover 
"a  les  RUSER.  Et  aussi  descendent-ils  ailleurs  sans  estre 
«'  RUSEZ."  Where  Le  Duchat  observes,  "La  RUSER  c'est  propre- 
"  ment  Rompre."  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Lexicographers,  feeling 

some- 
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something  of  this  sense,  explain  RUSER  in  terms,  which  express 
Agitation  or  unsteady  motion,  as  "  To  Dodge,  to  play  Shifty 
"  tricks."  RUSER  should  perhaps  be  explained  by  'To  ROUT 
'  about  here  and  there.  — To  take  various  ROUTS  —  Tracks  or 
'  Courses — To  adopt  various  Ways — Tricks — Artifices,'  &c.  &c. 

Rvsraud,  RUST  RE,  belong  to  Rus,  the  Country,  Ground,  &c., 
as  some  Etymologists  perceive;  where  we  are  at  once  brought 
to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  The  succeding  word  to 
RUSTAUD,  in  Menage,  is  RUSTELLE,  which  in  an  ancient  version 
of  the  Psalms  signifies  Locusta.  "  Je  suis  trouble  comme 
"  RUSTELLES."  The  comparison  will  shew -us,  that  the  name 
RUSTELLE  is  taken  from  the  idea  of  Agitation.  Menage  derives 
Rustelle  from  Locusta.  The  translation  in  old  French  might  have 
been  '  Je  suis  RUSE,  comme  RUSTELLE.'  ''RuT,  RUT,  Copula- 
"  tion,"  I  have  referred  in  another  place  to  the  idea  of  Excite- 
ment— Stirring  up — Rovring  up,  or  to  the  Noise  made  by  that 
action,  as  in  Ruo/r,  &c.  The  term  RUE,  "The  Street,  Path, 
"  Lane,"  means  the  ROAD;  and  this  term  the  French  Etymolo- 
gists derive  from  Puw  or  Pew,  or  Ruga.  They  record  likewise  the 
old  word  Ru,  which  means  Ruisseau.  Wachter  has  discovered  the 
true  vein;  and  has  seen,  that  RUE  belongs  to  such  words  as 
REIGE,  Linea,  Sulcus  literarum;  RAIE,  (Fr.)  RHYGN,  (ancient 
British,)  Incisura,  &c.  "Inde  Latino-Barbaris  RUGA,  Platea, 
"  Vicus."  The  barbarous  Latin  word,  and  the  ancient  Latin 
word  RUGA,  convey  the  same  meaning  of  the  RUT,  Furrow,  &c., 
as  denoting  either  simply  the  ROAD,  Path,  &c.,  or  the  ROUGH, 
RUGGED  Path,  Tract,  Line,  &c. 

The  French  RUTO/>,  "  Standing  Water,  in  which  flax  or 
"  hemp  is  steeped,"  must  belong  to  one  of  the  senses,  attached  to 
our  Element,  though  I  have  no  evidence,  by  which  I  can  decide 
on  the  precise  sense  annexed  to  the  word.  It  may  either  relate  to 
the  Channel  of  water,  in  which  the  flax  Ms  put;  or  it  may  belong 

to 
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to  the  sense  of  ROUTING,  Subduing,  &c.,  as  relating  to  the  effects 
of    Macerating   a    substance.     We   know,  that   Subigo   expresses 
at  once  the  action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  or  ROUTING  about 
the  Ground,  and   that  of  Macerating  a  substance,  ':Ante  Jovem 
"  nulli   Subigebant    arva    colon! ;  — Subigere    mortario    farinam." 
Mr.  Grose  in  his  Glossary  has  "  RAIT,  To  RAIT  timber,  hemp, 
"  or  flax,  to  put  it  into  a  pond  or  ditch,  to  water  or  season  it. 
"  North."     This  word  RAIT  might  be  originally  applied  to  the 
sense  of  Softening,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Hardening  by  water. 
In  the  same  page  of  Mr.  Grose's  Vocabulary  we  have  the  North 
term    RAGCAbrash,   "  An    idle,  RAGGED   person."     Brash  in   this 
word  belongs  to  Burst,  Break,  &c.   We  have  moreover  Ragrowtering, 
"  Playing  at  romps — Exm."     RAG  and   ROWTER  have  the  same 
meaning,   and    are   placed   together  to   increase  -the  force  of  the 
signification,  as  expressed  by  such  terms  as  ROUT,  RIOT,  &c.  &c. 
The  English  '  To  RAG  a  person'  is  only  the  metaphor  of  the  RAG 
conveying  the  idea  of  what  is  Worn — Rent,  &c.     In  Hebrew,  rm 
RUH,  which  I   consider  to  be  quasi  RucH,  means  ",To    be  wet, 
"soaked,  saturated  or  drenched,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it; 
and  the  term  preceding  in  the  Lexicon  of  this  writer  is  torn  RHT, 
which    signifies    "A    Gutter   or    Trough    for    the    conveyance   of 
"  water,"  which  may  lead  us  to  think,  that  the  idea  of  Soaking,  ex- 
pressed by  this  Hebrew  word,  is  taken  from  the  Channel,  in  which 
the  Water  is.     In  Hebrew,  D"i  RS  likewise  signifies  "  To  moisten, 
"  Temper  with  moisture,"  which  may  be  derived  from  a  similar 
idea;  yet  I   must  observe,  that  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Park- 
hurst's  Lexicon,  where  this  word  occurs,  I  find  in  RG,  "To  Break, 
"  Break  in  pieces,  rend,  destroy,"  which  coincides  with  the  sense 
which  I  have  annexed  to  RAIT  and  RUTOIR.     I  must  add  too,  that 
in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  where  rn")  RUH, 
occurs,    I    find    nn  RZH,    "To   Waste,  attenuate,   make   lean, 
"  famish,"  which  belongs  to  the  terms  of  violence,  attached  to  our 

Element, 
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Element,  signifying  'To  Break  to  pieces — Destroy,  &c.  1  must 
again  observe,  that  the  terms,  which  denote  Tempering — Moisten- 
ing, &c.  have  been  commonly  derived  from  the  idea  of  Breaking  to 
pieces — Mashing,  &c.  I  shall  shew,  that  Moisten,  Macero,  Masso, 
(Mouro-w,  Pinso,)  and  Mash  belong  to  each  other,  and  to  Mud. 
1  shall  produce  in  the  next  article  a  Race  of  words  denoting  Water, 
which  I  derive  from  the  action  of  Agitation — Commotion,  as  annexed 
to  the  same  train  of  ideas,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  impossible 
oftentimes  to  distinguish  one  notion  from  another. 

We  have  seen,  that  RACE,  the  Course,  RIDE,  ROAD,  and  ROUTE, 

belong  to  each  other.      In  our  old  writers,  RACK  is   only  another 

form  of  these  words  RACE,  ROAD,  ROUTE,  as  denoting  the  Track — 

Path — Course,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Track  or  Course  of  Clouds, 

which  are    commonly  in  motion,  or  passing  along  in  a  certain 

Track  or  Course.     We  perpetually  find,  what  we  should  naturally 

expect,  that  terms   are  derived  from   observing  the  common   or 

familiar  state,  in  which  things  appear,  and   that  such  terms  are 

still  retained,  when  a  different  state  presents  itself.      Thus  RACK 

is  sometimes   applied  to  a  Body  of  Clouds  above  us  in    general, 

whether  they  are  in  motion  or  at  rest.     In  the  following  passage, 

RACK  is   applied  to  the  state  of  the  Clouds,   when  they  are  at 

Rest,  as  to  a  strange  condition  of  these  Moving  objects,  which 

is    portentous    of   some    extraordinary    or    violent    operation    of 

Nature. 

"  But  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 

"  A  silence  in  the  Heavens,  the  RACK  stand  still."      (Hamlet,  A.  II.  S.  2.) 

Mr.  Malone  has  observed  on  the  passage  of  the  Tempest, 
"  Leave  not  a  RACK  behind,"  that  RACK  "  is  generally  used 
"  by  our  ancient  writers  for  a  body  of  Clouds  sailing  along,  or 
"  rather  for  the  Course  of  Clouds  when  in  motion.  So  in  Antony 
"  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
"  The  RACK  dislimns." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Malone  however  does  not  think,  that  RACK  is  the  true  word 
in  the  passage  of  the  Tempest,  "as  no  instance  has  yet  been  pro- 
"  duced,  where  it  is  used  to  signify  a  single  fleeting  cloud,  in 
tc  which  sense  alone  it  can  be  figuratively,"  as  he  observes,  "  ap- 
"  plied  here."  The  Author  of  a  work,  intitled  "A  Specimen  of  a 
"  Commentary  on  Shakspeare,"  has  shewn  (p.  197,)  that  RACK,  as 
denoting  Moving  Clouds,  is  the  true  reading  in  the  passage  of  the 
Tempest.  He  has  observed,  that  the  mind  of  the  Poet  is  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  Pageant;  and  that  the  RACK,  de- 
noting the  Clouds  in  Motion,  was  sometimes  represented  in  these 
Spectacles.  "  Here  the  upper  part  of  the  Scene,  which  was  all  of 
"  Clouds,  and  made  artificially  to  swell  and  Ride  like  the  RACK, 
"  began  to  open,"  &c.  We  here  see,  that  RACK  is  brought  to  its 
original  idea  of  the  Course  of  Clouds  in  motion,  .and  connected 
likewise  with  its  kindred  term  RIDE.  Shakspeare  himself  has 
made  the  same  combination  : 

"  Anon  permit  the  basest  Clouds  to  RIDE 

"  With  ugly  RACK  on  his  celestial  face."     (Sonnet  XXXIII.) 

RACKING  is  adopted  in  Shakspeare  as  a  participle,  in  a  similar  sense 
to  that  of  RIDING,  (as  used  in  the  last  passage,)  or  RACING,  i.  e. 
Passing  or  Fleeting  along. 

"  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun, 
"  Not  separated  with  the  RACKING  clouds." 

(Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.    A.  I.  S.  C.) 

Here  Mr.  Malone  justly  explains  "  RACKING  Clouds"  by  "  The 
"  Clouds  which  Fleet  with  a  quick  motion."  In  the  passage  of 
the  Tempest,  the  Poet  means,  that  the  greatest  or  most  solid 
objects  of  Nature  and  of  Art  shall  vanish  away,  like  the  most 
unsubstantial  of  all  unsubstantial  objects — the  fleeting  clouds 
of  empty  air,  which  pass  before  our  eyes  in  the  empty  visions 

of 
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of  a  Pageant.  The  great  globe  and  all  its  massy  monuments  shall 
be  utterly  dissolved,  and  shall  not  leave  behind  them  the  most 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  original  substance ; — not  a  particle 
so  minute,  as  the  most  empty  and  evanescent  portion  of  an  ob- 
ject— itself  visionary  and  evanescent. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  in  the  passage  of  the  Tempest, 
'*  Leave  not  a  Tract  behind,"  which,  as  we  now  see,  is,  in  fact, 
the  sense  of  RACK — the  Path,  Course,  Track  or  Tract  of  a  moving 
Body.  The  original  and  abstract  idea,  annexed  to  the  word  RACK, 
as  denoting  a  Tract — Track  or  Course,  was  still  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  Poet,  though  he  alludes  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  its 
secondary  application  of  a  Tract  or  Course  of  Clouds,  often  ex- 
hibited in  the  Spectacle  of  a  Pageant.  Under  one  point  of 
view  the  Poet  may  be  considered  as  simply  meaning,  that  the 
Globe  shall  dissolve  and  vanish  away  as  a  Pageant,  without  leav- 
ing behind  it  a  Trace  of  its  existence.  Mr. Grose  has  justly  con- 
ceived the  true  idea,  which  is  annexed  to  this  word,  when  he 
explains  "The  RACK  of  the  Weather"  by  the  "Track,  in  which 
<c  Clouds  move.  North."  The  same  Glossarist  explains  RAKE, 
as  a  term  in  the  North,  for  "A  RUT,  crack,  or  crevice;  "  and  in 
Ray's  South  and  East-Country  Words,  we  have  the  following  arti- 
cle ;  "A  Cart-RAKE.  Ess.  A  Cart-Track,  in  some  counties  called 
"a  Cart-RuT."  I  produce  in  another  place  the  Scotch  term 
RAIK,  RAYK,  RAKE;  which  means,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it, 
"  The  extent  of  a  Course,  walk,  or  journey." — "A  Sheep  RAIK." — 
"  A  swift  pace,"  as  in  the  expression  applied  to  a  Horse,  that  he 
has  "A  great  RAIK  of  the  Road."  Again,  in  Scotch,  RAISS,  RACE, 
&c.,  mean  "A  strong  Current  in  the  sea;"  where  in  the  latter 
word  we  are  brought  to  the  form  of  our  word  RACE,  a  Course. 
In  Scotch,  the  term  Carry  is  applied  to  the  motion  of  the  Clouds, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  RACK  and  RIDE.  Dr.  Jamieson  informs 

us, 
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us,  under  Carry,  that  the  Clouds  "are  said  to  have  a  great  Carry, 
"  when  they  move  with  velocity  before  the  wind  *." 


*We  find  a  series  of  words  in  Hebrew  relating  to  the  Air,  Vapour,  &c.,  which  are 
attached  to  our  Element  RC,  &c.  ;  but  whether  they  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
directly  to  Rack,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.     As  the  following  discussion  will  chiefly  relate 
to  Hebrew  terms,  which  may  not  interest  the  general  Reader,  it  will  be  inserted  in  a  Note. 
Mr.Parkhurst  derives  RACK  —  To  RACK,  "To  Stream  as  Clouds  before  the  wind,"  as 
also  REEK  and  REEKY,  from  the  Hebrew  p|"T  RCA,  which  denotes  primarily,  as  he  tells 
us,  "The  action  or  breathing  of  the  Air  in  motion.     As  a  N.  —  Air  in  motion,  a  breeze, 
"  breath,  wind,"  &c.     Though  the  Hebrew  term  cannot  be  said  to  belong  directly  to  the 
English  RACK,  yet  it  must  be  referred  -to  a  similar  idea  of  Commotion  ;  as  the  English  word 
is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Motion,  as  in  a  Course  —  Path.     Thus  we  see,  how  nearly  they 
approach  to  each  other  in  their  original  notion.    The  Hebrew  word  is  employed  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  Book  of  Genesis:  "And  the  Spirit,"  HT\  RUC£,  "of  God  moved,"  flflmQ 
m-RChP-/,  "  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."     Let  us  mark  the  word  corresponding  with 
Mmad,  the  Hebrew  RChP,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  by  "  To  Shake,  move  trcmu- 
"  lously,"  where  the  PH  RCh  in  both  these  terms  has  the  same  fundamental  notion. 
There  is  however  one  sense  annexed  to  the  Hebrew  PH  RCh,  in  which  the  idea  of  Com" 
motion  has  disappeared,  and  where  we  are  brought  nearer  to  the  sense  of  the  words, 
which  I  am  now  unfolding.     It  signifies  "  Space,  distance,  interstice  ;  "  where  we  appear 
to  have  the  idea  -of  a  Count  —  Path  —  Way;  or,  as  we  have  before  seen,  a  term  belonging  to 
this  family  of  words  explained,   "The  Extent  of  a  Course  ;*    from  which  interpretation 
we  .pass  to  the  idea  of  Extent  fa  Breadth  in  general.     Mr.  Parklmrst  supposes,  that  this 
sense  of  Space,  &c.  is  derived  from  the  notion,  that  wherever  there  is  Air,  there  is  Space; 
and  others  from  that  of  a  "  Spacious,  Airy  Place."     In  Hebrew,  ifn  RChB  means  "  To 
"  be  dilated,  made  broad  or  wide."     We  see,  how  the  explanatory  term  Space  connects 
itself  with  the  terms  of  motion,  Spatzieren,  (Germ.)  &c.  To  Pace  or  Walk  about  here  and 
there;    and  thus  'we  again  see,  how  the  Hebrew  RCh,  the  'Space,  may  connect  itself 
with  the  RACK  —  *he  Course,   &c.     In  Arabic,  the  acknowledged  parallel  terms  to  this 


Hebrew  word  are-^o^  REYEH,  "Smelling,  discovering  by  the  smell.  —  RYU,  Wind,  — 
"  Odour,  smell,  exhalation,"  and  »•«  i  RAWH,  "  A  Pleasant  refreshing  -wind.  —  Blowing, 
"  (Day.)—  Run,  The  Soul,  incorporeal  spirit." 

Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  the  Hebrew  word  in  one  sense  by  "The  Exhalation,  REEK, 
"  or  steam  of  water  ;  "  which  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  Hebrew  term,  and  the 
English  REEK,  REEKY,  were  directly  connected.  If  this  should  be  the  fact,  the  sense  of 
REKK,  the  Vapour,  was  immediately  taken  from  that  of  the  Wind  :  yet  when  we  remem- 
ber the  explanatory  term  Exhalation  from  Exhalo,  which  R.  Ainsworth  explains  by  "To  cast 
"  or  send  forth  a  fume  or  vapour,"  we  shall  see,  that  the  sense  of  REEK  might  be  derived 
from  the  idea  of  RAKING  out  or  up,  'Carting  up  or  out.  I  shall  shew,  that  the  Latin  Halo 
belongs  to  the  English  Hale  --the  German  //£>/<•/»,  To  Cast  or  Draw  out  any  thing,  —  Dirt, 

6  R  &c., 
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&c.,  as  from  die  Hole  —  Hollow,  &c.  The  Reader  perhaps  will  be  more  inclined  to  admit 
my  idea  respecting  the  relation  of  REEK  to  RAKE,  when  he  learns,  that  in  the  same 
column  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  Racu,  "  Pluvia,  procella,  unda,  Humor,"  occurs, 
we  have  likewise  under  a  similar  form  RACW/Z,  To  RAKE.  The  term  REEK  will  be 
more  particularly  considered  in  a  future  page. 

The  Hebrew  fiflmJO  M-RChP-T,  •  To  Move  tremulously,'  is  applied,  as  we  perceive, 
to  the  indescribable  Motion  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  Waters  in  .the  process  of  Creation. 
Hence,  possibly,  the  Greek  Mystics  have  derived  their  illustrious  personage,  the 
fRicAPaw,  (E^ixaTaio;,)  about  which  term  so  many  conjectures  have  been  formed. 
He  is  described  by  Orpheus,  as  the  Air-Wandering  Deity  —  as  adorned  with  golden  Wmgi, 
and  at  Whirling  about  the  World  by  the  flapping  of  his  Wings  : 

ri£«ToyoK>»  xaXsw  ottpvr,,  jjayatt,  AieEPOnAAFKTON, 
noy»ii,  XPY2EAIIIN  AFAAAOMENON 


Ocrre  7ro?iU(*»)i<no»,  7r«Xuo{yio»,  HPIKAFIAION, 


05  axoTota-j-a* 
HANTH  AINHEIS  nTEPTTON  PIIIAI2  KATA  KOSMON.      (Hymn  V.) 

The  Reader,  who  wishes  to  know  the  difficulties  of  the  Critics  on  this  celebrated  name, 
must  consult  the  Commentators  on  Orpheus.  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  with  the  various 
properties  ascribed  by  the  Mystics  to  this  Deity,  but  shall  be  contented  with  having 
Suggested  an  origin,  from  which  the  fable  may  perhaps  have  arisen.  I  cannot  however 
but  note  the  observation  of  some  Critics,  who  imagine,  that  Ericapaios,  (Hjixairaio;,)  is 
a  compound  of  H?,  Ver,  and  Kn™?,  Hortus,  quasi  "Hortorum  Vernus  quidam  Prvtses,  et 
"  numen,  auctor  fertilitatis  omnis,  idem  alias  Priapus,"  &c.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
a  word  might  exist  in  Greek  under  this  form,  signifying  "Hortorum  Cultor;"  and  if 
so,  the  Enz=CAPflK>.r,  would  be  the_term  KEp-OuR-or,  Kep-ORRor,  (KimOYPo«,)  in  a  con- 
trary order,  Hortorum  custos,  Hortulanus,  ex  Ki^ot,  et  O^o,-,  Custos,  K*™^,  Hortulanus, 
ex  Kna-o,-,  et  n^a,  Cura,  Kmwpu,  Hortum  Colo.)  If  such  a  term  really  existed  in  Greek,  and 
became  confounded  with  the  Hebrew  word,  we  may  well  imagine,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
would  be  accommodated  to  the  Greek  form.  The  Ouros,  (0^,)  in  Kep-Ouros,  (Kwct^,) 
belongs  indeed,  as  the  Lexicographers  suppose,  to  Oitros,  (Ot?o-,  Custos,)  as  they  are 
both  to  be  referred  to  Orn,  Oreo,  (n?«,  Cura,  tipa,  Curo.)  Let  us  mark  OR™,  (£ty«, 
Curo,)  under  the  form  of  our  Element  AR,  which  means  nothing  but  '  To  take  Care  of,  or 
'  Cultivate  the  ERA,'  (E{«)J  and  we  see,  that  in  the  compound  before  us,  Kip-OvKeo, 
(K.jTof?i«,  Hortum  colo,)  'To  Cultivate  a  Garden,'  the  word  is  brought  to  its  original  Spot 
and  genuine  idea. 

I  shall  produce  in  this  place  some  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words,  under  the  form 
RKB,  &c.,  where  the  sense  of  our  Element  is  fully  exhibited.  In  this  Language,  ^y\ 
RKB  signifies  to  RIDE  ;  and  in  the  mode  of  applying  it  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea 
of  Agitation  —  Commotion,  &c.  The  term  seems  to  be  peculiarly  applied  in  its  full  force, 
when  it  relates  to  Jehovah  RIDINO  upon  the  Heavens  —  upon  Clouds,  &c.  (Psalm  Ixviii. 
5.  18.3*.  Isa.  xix.  1,  &c.  &c.)—  In  Job,  "To  RIDE  upon  the  Wind,"  says  Taylor, 
"  is  to  be  tossed  about  in  it  like  a  straw."  "  Thou  liftest  me  up  to  the  Wind"  (nil 

JtUK,) 
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RUK,)  "Thou  causest  me  to  RIDE  upon  it."  Here  331  RKB  is  connected  with 
RUK,  as  we  have  seen  its  kindred  term  £jm  RChP  to  be.  In  Isaiah  xix.  1.  "Behold 
"  the  Lord  Ridetti  upon  a  swift  Cloud."  Here  23"!  RKB  is  connected  with  yy  HB,  the 
Cloud,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  ^DT  RKB,  denoting  Motion,  &c.  ,  and  parti- 
cularly applied  to  Air,  is  a  compound  of  RUK  and  HB,  signifying  Air,  Vapour.  The 
Hebrew  35;  HP  likewise  means  to  "  Vibrate,  move  with  Vibratory  or  tremulous  motion, 
"  to  flutter."  The  RK  however  is  probably  only  significant,  and  the  B  is  organical.  In 
Arabic,  J)(i  RAKy/n  signifies  "Writing,  a  Writer,"  which  I  imagine  to  be  derived 
from  the  idea  of  R  A  King  or  Scratching  on  the  Ground.  An  adjacent  word  is  V—  »S—  -v^]) 
RAKIB,  "Riding,  A  Rider."  Again,  in  Arabic,  *y»j  RESUM,  means  "Travelling 

"  day  and  night,  leaving  Traces  in  the  Ground  (a  camel.)  —  Ru  SUM,  Inscriptions,  written 
"  laws,  canons,  custom."  We  here  see,  that  the  original  sense  of  RESUM  is  that  of  a 
Trace  —  Mark,  RUT,  ROAD,  &c.  upon  the  Ground,  and  that  the  idea  of  Travelling  is 
taken  from  these  RUTS,  ROADS,  &c.  I  find  likewise  the  Arabic  ->wi  RESM,  "  A  law, 
"precept,  canon,  rule,  regulation.  —  A  model,  design,  drawing,  'description,  writing.  — 
"  The  Trace  or  vestige  of  a  house,  &c.  on  the  ground."  Again,  J^N!)  RASIM  means 
"  Sealing,  marking,  delineating,  writing."  The  primitive  idea  W  these  terms  again 
appears  in  REZM  »**oj  "Ploughing." 

We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  term  RHYTHM,  RUTHM-W,  which,  we 
see,  has  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  Arabic  RESM,  and  relates  to  the  idea  of  what  is 
Marked  or  Traced  in  regular  lines,  form,  or  order,  (Pt^o?,  Rhythmus,  Concinnitas,  —  Nume- 
rus  seu  Modulus  certa.  dimensione  et  proportione  constans."  The  Lexicographers  have 
explained  RUTHM-I'ZO,  Pufl/*i$»,  by  "  Tempero,  Formo,  Compono,  et  Effingo,"  which 
might  have  been,  Formo  et  Effingo,  quasi  justa  lineamentorum  Descriptione,  Rite  formam 
Detcribo  ;  where  we  should  have  had  the  same  metaphor.  The  word  Scribo  and  Grafo, 
(I-jap*,)  and  Grave,  belong  to  a  similar  action  of  Graving  or  Grubbing  up  the  Dirt.  In  the 
same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  RUTHWJIZO,  (piSfufw,)  is  found,  we  have 
llucc/ior,  (Pvyx."'i)  UOSTIV/W,  which  I  have  shewn  to  belong  to  ROUT  —  The  ROUT«-  up 
of  the  Ground,  and  which  expresses  a  similar  idea,  applied  to  a  different  purpose.  They 
have  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  Grub  has  to  .  de-Scribot  Scribo,  Grafo,  (rja^w,)  and 
Grave.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word,  which  I  have  adopted,  RITE,  which  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  the  Trace  —  RUT  or  ROAD,  as  I  shew  in  another  place.  R.  Ainsworth 
explains  Rnus  by  "  RITE,  &c.  —  A  Cour  se-  or  order  ;  —  A  Way;"  where,  in  Course  and 
Way  we  have  still  the  same  metaphor.  RUTH  MOT,  (Pi/S^o;,)  appears  under  another  form  in 
RusMes,  (Puffywt,)  which  has  been  explained  by  Eix«»,  iha,  ay^fna..  The  Greek  AUITHMO/, 
(AfiBftoc,  Numerus,)  to  which,  we  know,  belongs  ARITHM-^/C,  is  still  only  another  form  of 
"RuTHMo/,  (Pu9f«)5,)  where  our  Element  appears  in  its  full  form  *RT.  The  Etymologists 
who  derive  RUTH  war,  (Pi9/*o.-,)  from  Run,  r-.-a,  fluo,  "ut  sit  tenor  aquse,  quae  lineam  Cursus 
"  sui  tenet,"  have  exhibited  the  true  metaphor,  and  have  even  hit  upon  one  of  the  words 
belonging  to  this  race  The  terms  Ruo  and  Reo,  To  Flow,  (PVU,  Ptu,  fivyu,)  belong  to  the 
form  AR,  but  we  see  the  form  RS  in  REUSO,  Roosr  R\ji*Komai,(Piv<ru,  p50,-,  Fluentum, 

,  FluO,)  &C. 

We 
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We  now  see  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Qp^  RKM,  which  denotes  Variety  of 
"  colour  or  figure  ;  to  be  variegated,  diversified.  —  To  be  variegated  or  -worked  as  cloth,  -with 
"  various  colours  and  figures  ;  either  -with  the  shuttle  or  the  needle,  to  be  brocaded,  or  em- 
"  broidered."  This  word  belongs  to  the  idea  of  making  Traces,  Marks,  Scratches  upon  the 
Ground,  &c.  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  referred  to  this  Hebrew  word  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages  Rtcamare,  the  Italian  Ricamare,  '  the  Spanish  Recatnar,  and  the  French 
Recamer,  "all  signifying  to  Embroider."  In  Hebrew,  Qjn  RGM  means  "To  be  vio- 
"  lently  moved,  disturbed,  or  troubled  ;"  where  we  have  the  strongest  sense  of  this  race 
of  words,  when  it  denotes  Agitation  —  Commotion,  &c.  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  this  word  to 
Piu£u,  "To  whirl  round-,"  conceiving,  that  the  J?  Gnain  corresponds  with  a  vowel 
breathing;  and  that  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  RM.  The  j;  Gnain  should  here  be 
considered  as  representing  the  G.  Some  words  with  the  y  Gnain  after  the  "I  R  have 
a  similar  idea  of  Commotion  and  Violence,  as  yj?"|  RGZ,  "To  Crush,  to  break  by  C'rush- 
«  ing  "  —  tPjH  RGS,  "  To  tremble,  shake,  quake  5  "  and  JT)  RG,  "  To  Break,  Break 
"oft",  Break  in  pieces,"  &c.,  which  belong  to  such  words  as  RASSO,  REG««<?»  (?««•»-, 
Collido,  friywu,  Frango,)  ROUT,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  preceding  word  to  JH  RG,  in- 
Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  is  fD"1>  "  A  Bridle  j  "  which  denotes,  I  imagine,  the  Breaker,  or 
Subduer. 

The  Hebrew  Q;n  RGAf,  signifies  "To  Whelm,  heap  together,  accumulate."  This 
contains  a  similar  idea  to  ROOT,  a  confused  Heap  of  any  thing.  I  do  no!  mean  to  say,  • 
that  ROUT  and  RGM  belong  directly  to  each  other,  but  that  the  Hebrew  word  contains 
the  sense  of  the  Element  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  English  term.  In  Hebrew,  Wf*\  RZP, 
signifies  "To  Strow,  or  Spread;"  where  we  have  likewise  the  idea  of  ROUTING  over 
a  Surface,  under  a  different  turn  of  meaning.  The  term  Qf~l  RZM,  "  To  be  contracted, 
"  scowl,  as  the  eyes  of  a  person  in  anger,"  belongs  to  the  words  RKSIM,  &c.,  signi- 
fying Marks  —  Traces,  RUTS,  &c.,  and  applies  to  the  idea  of  Scowfing,  as  connected 
with  the  Traces  —  RUTS  or  RUGJE,  or  CORRUGATIONS  made  on  the  Countenance  by 
anger,  &c.  The  Hebrew  DPM  RChM,  which  signifies  "  The  Womb,  Pity,"  I  conceive 
to  belong  to  the  Element  RM.  The  true  form  is  in  the  Arabic  R/;M  .-^  ,_  The  He- 
brew PI  Ch  becomes  n  ty  a  slight  variation  in  form,  and  the  ^  becomes  ;L  by 
adding  a  dot  to  the  top  of  it.  Taylor  explains  the  Chaldee  DJiH  RSM,  as  used  in 
Daniel,  by  "  Exarare,  Consignare  ;  "  where  we  mark  in  the  explanatory  term  Exarare, 
belonging  to  the  Plough,  the  original  idea  of  the  word.  j\]  r.  Parkhurst  explains  the 
word  by  "To  make  or  impress  a  mark,  to  mark,  sign,  designate."  In  Hebrew, 
OH"!  RTM,  means,  according  to  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "To  bind,  tie,  fasten  by  binding;" 
and  hence  "  the  Genista  or  Spanish  broom,  so  called  from  the  toughness  or  tenacity  of 
"  its  twigs."  This  word  signifies  ''  To  Bind,  as  I  imagine,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
Stringo  does,  which,  we  know,  actually  relates  to  the  idea  of  Scratching  upon  a  surface. 
Castel,  among  the  interpretations  of  this  word,  gives  us  "  Strepitus,  Tumultus,  Fragor  ;  " 
where  we  tee  the  idea  of  Commotion  —  Confusion,  &c.  The  corresponding  Syriac  word  he 
explains  by  "  Balbuties,  blaesitas,  hacsitantia  Lingua.  Nutus  oculorum,  Nictatio,"  which 
refers  to  Confused  Speech  or  Motion  ;  and  the  first  Arabic  word,  which  he  produces  as 
parallel,  he  explains  by  "  Confregit,  Comminuit  ,•  "  where  we  see  the  idea  of  Breaking 

any 
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any  surface,  substance,  &c.     This  Arabic  word  is  .Ji  RETM;  and  the  first  sense  which 

Mr.  Richardson  gives  of  the  term  is  Breaking,  Bruising,  (the  Nose,"  &c.) ;  where  we 
are  brought  to  the  very  idea.  Other  senses  of  the  word  are  "Rolling  a  thread  round 
"  the  finger  to  remember  anything. — RETEM,  Furze  or  broom."  We  have  here  the 
senses  of  Binding,  and  the  Furze  or  Broom,  as  in  the  Hebrew  word.  I  must  leave  the 
Eastern  Scholars  to  decide,  how  these  senses  are  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  original  idea,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  cannot  however  be  very  remote  from  the 
primitive  notion.  The  Furze  or  Broom  may  be  the  Prickly  substance  Breaking  or  Scratch- 
ing or  RAS»>»£  the  Skin,  "  Carhem  Exarans,  Perstringens"  &c. 

In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  we  have  ».*>->  REJM,  "Ston- 
"  ing  to  Death  ;  "  where  we  see  the  action  of  Violence.  In  some' other  senses  it  means 
"  Strowing  a  grave  with  Stones.  Putting  up  a  sepulchral  monument. — Repulse,  de- 
"  testation,  reproach,  execration. — A  tomb,  a  grave,  a  monument. — A  well,  a  pit,  a  ditch, 
"  or  trench."  The  succeeding  word  is  ^L^i  REJM^,  "  1.  A  Sepulchre.  2.  The  den 
"  of  a  hyena,  (which  is  often  a  tomb.)  3.  Death  by  Stoning.  4.  A  Tumulus  of  stones 
"  over  a  grave,  a  monument.  5.  A  Sign,  a  mark."  Perhaps  the  original  sense  of  these 
words  might  be  the  Sign  or  Mark,  and  afterwards  a  Tomb  or  Memorial  made  by  throwing 
stones,  &c.  &c.  This  will  shew  u»,  that  the  Stone  Jerkin  of  Paris  is  the  Heap  of  Stones, 
which  would  be  thrown  over  his  grave,  if  he  had  been  put  to  death,  for  the  bad, 
which  he  committed,  with  an  allusion  perhaps  to  his  deserving  to  be  Sloned  to  Death. 

AX*a  f*a>.a    Tfui?   Jn&ifM«<    HTI    *?i    ri'» 

Aairor   Krvo   xfruia,   xaxui    tn%  o<r<r'  lofyaj.      (F.    56-7.) 

In  Hebrew,  3pT  RKB,  signifies  "  To  Rot,  become  Rotten,  or  putrid,"  which  brings  us 
to  the  Dirt  of  the  Earth,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea,  by  which  it  is  connected  with 
it.  Perhaps  it  means  to  be  in  a  Broken  state.  In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's 
Lexicon,  I  see  t\y}  "  To  Strow  or  Spread,  Sternere,  as  a  coverlet  or  the  like  ;  "  where 
we  are  again  brought  to  the  same  spot,  under  the  idea  of  ROUTING  or  Scattering  about. 
It  signifies,  as  a  noun,  "  Live  coals  or  embers  spread  out,"  says  Mr.  Parkhurst.  The 
Hebrew  P|5yi  RSP,  signifies,  as  Taylor  explains  it,  "Pruna,  Scintilla.  A  very  quick, 
"  rapid,  brandishing,  and  penetrating  motion ;  as  that  of  an  arrow  shot  from  a  strong 
"  bow. — That  of  the  vehement  heat  or  flame  of  raging  fevers  and  calentures,"  &c.  &c. 

I  shall  now  consider  some  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms,  belonging  to  the  form  RGL. 
The  Hebrew  Sy^  means  the  Foot,  which  we  should  at  once  refer  to  our  Element  RG,  as 
denoting  the  Ground.  But  it  belongs  particularly  to  the  idea  of  making  Marks — or 
Impressions  or  R^sures — RUTS,  &c.  on  the  Ground  by  Treading,  and  therefore  must  be 
referred  to  the  race  of  words,  now  under  discussion.  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  ,yi  RGL, 
by  "  To  Smite,  strike,  Impress ;  "  and  "  as  a  N. — The  Foot,  which  by  continually  Striking 
"  against,  or  Treading  upon,  some  solid  obstacle,  supports,  and  moves  the  animal  forward." 
We  here  see  the  genuine  idea,  though  the  mode  of  reasoning  on  this  idea  is  foreign  to 
the  purpose.  —  As  a  Noun  '^.Jl  RGLI,  means  "A  man  on  foot,  a  foot  soldier,"  which 
will  lead  us  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  Arabic  Jc:^;  RE  GUI,,  A  Man,  which  is 
derived  from  his  strong  powers  of  Walking.  Mr.  Richardson  gives  us,  as  the  first  sense 
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of  this  word;  "  A  Man,  A  Man  of  intrepidity  5  potent  in  rencry  ;  "  where  we  see  nothing 
of  the  original  idea.  The  next  sense  is  REJL,  An.  Army,  which  means,  I  imagine,  the 
.Farf-Soldiery ;  but  in  some  of  the  other  senses  of  the  word  we  are  directly  brought  to  the 
Foot  in  Mr.  Richardson's  interpretation,  as  "  Binding  the  Foot  — Hanging  up  a  Sheep  by 
"  the  Feet. — Bringing  forth  a  child  with  the  Feet  first. — Standing  on  Foot. — Having 
"  a  large  Foot. — A  Horse  with  the  forehead  or  one  Foot  white."  I  must  leave  the  adepts 
in  the  Arabic  Language  to  reconcile  the  other  senses  of  the  word  with  this  idea.  In  the 
same  column  of  Mr.  Richardson  we  have  the  term  tvXs>.j  REjiLrf,  which  this  Lexico- 
grapher interprets  by  "1.  Firmness  of  Tread  in  walking.  2.  Purslain.  3.  Flowing 
"  waters,  aqueducts.  4.  Being  on  Foot.  5.  Virility.  6  Manly."  In  the  same  column  we 
have  (•)'i_Ka*/>  REJLAN,  "Infantry.  Two  Art."  This  will  be  sufficient  to  decide  on  the 
original  idea  of  the  word. 

The  Critics  in  Biblical  Learning  by  considering  the  Hebrew  7J-|  RGL,  in  the  con- 
fined sense  of  the  Feet,  without  a  knowledge  of  its  original  idea,  have  been  led  on  many 
occasions  to  forced  interpretations  of  the  wordk  The  Hebrew  ^Jl  RGL,  denotes,  as 
I  conceive,  the  Feet,  the  Treading  Member  from  the  ROAD — ROUTE,  RUT,  &c.,  Tract, 
Track,  ~Path,  made  by  the  Feet  in  Walking,  just  as  Tread  belongs  to  Track,  Trace,  &c. 
A  very  difficult  passage  occurs  in  Deuteronomy,  which  has  much  divided  the  Commenta- 
tors. "  For  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt, 
"  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy 
"  Foot"  ('W"!  RGL,)  "  as  a  garden  of  herbs  :  But  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it, 
"  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven."  (Chap.  xi. 
ver.10,  11.)  Dr.  Shaw  explains  it  thus,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  When  their  various 
"  sorts  of  pulse,  safranon,  (or  carthamus,)  musa,  melons,  sugar-canes,  &c.,  (all  which  are 
"  commonly  planted  in  Rills,)  require  to  be  refreshed,  they  strike  out  the  plugs  that  are 
"  fixed  in  the  bottoms  of  the  cisterns  (wherein  they  preserve  the  water  of  the  Nile) ;  and 
"  then  the  water  gushing  out  is  conducted  from  one  Rill  to  another  by  the  gardener,  who  is 
"  always  ready,  as  occasion  requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by  turning  the  Earth 
"  against  it  with  his  Foot ;  and  opening,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  mattock,  a  new  trench 
"  to  receive  it."  Mr.Parkhurst  objects  to  this  interpretation,  since  the  process  alludes  to 
"  Seed  in  general,  plainly  including,  if  not  principally  intending,  corn ,- ''  and  he  agrees 
with  Niebuhr,  who  imagines  it  to  refer  to  a  Machine  for  conveying  water,  worked  by  the 
Foot.  —  The  Hebrew  ^J"!  RGL,  does  not  mean  the  Foot,  but  is  used  in  the  more 
original  sense  for  the  Tract — Trace,  Course,  ROAD,  ROUT — HUT,  &c.,  the  Furrow, 
Channel,  &c.>  made  for  conveying  water.  I  shall  shew,  that  the  English  word  Rill  is 
quasi  RIG L;  and  this  very  form  we  actually  find  in  Welsh,  for  the  same  object,  as 
llincoL,  "A  little  Ditch  or  trench,  a  furrow."  Nothing  can  be  more  probable  than 
this  Conjecture  respecting  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  becomes  certain,  when 
we  consider  the  parallel  Arabic  term  AXs^i  UEJIL*/,  which  not  only  relates  to  the  Foot, 
but  means  likewise  "  Flowing  Waters,  Aqueducts."  Castel  gives  us  some  parallel  Syriac 
term  to  this  Hebrew  word,  where  we  find  the  interpretations,  "Foramen,  Hiatus 
"  spcluncic. — Torrens,  vadum,  flumen  ;  "  where  we  have  the  idea  of  the  HO//OIV,  and  the 
Hollow,  as  connected  with  Water. 

Another- 
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Another  sense  of  the  word  ~>3"1  RGL,  corresponds  to  our  word  Time:  and  the 
Latin  Vices,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  by  "  Several  distinct  Strokes  or  Impressions  on 
"  the  senses,  and  may  be  rendered  Times."  This  idea  relates  rather,  I  believe,  to  the 
regular  Paths  —  or  Traces  made  in  walking,  or  the  Regular  Channels  or  Furroius,  if  we 
suppose,  that  it  belongs  to  its  more  original  sense.  The  Persian  Pei,  .  j  "  A  Foot.  — 
"  A  Footstep,  track,  trace,  mark,  vestige,"  has  a  similar  meaning,  '/^  ^^  /• 

Pei  der  Pei,  "  One  after  another  successively."  This  is  taken  from  the  action  of  one 
Foot  following  another  in  walking.  The  Hebrew  7.*n  RGL,  signifies,  says  Taylor,  "  The 
"  Movements,  Affections,  Inclinations,  Dispositions  of  the  mind."  Job  xxxi.  5.  Prov.vi.  18. 
Eccles.v.  1.  Isai.  lii.  7.  ;  and  likewise  "Common  conversation  or  "business,  iSam.  xxiii.  22. 
"  His  Haunt,  where  he  commonly  conversed)."  The  word  often  signifies  nothing  but 
Ways  —  Courses,  &c.,  the  familiar  Ways  and  Courses,  which  a  person  takes.  Routine  lias 
a  similar  meaning  from  the  ROUTE,  or  ROAD.  "  Go,  I  pray  you,  prepare  yet,  and  know 
"  and  see  his  place  where  his  Haunt,"  (^^~\  RGL,)  "  is."  As  a  verb,  this  Hebrew  term 
signifies  "  To  Investigate,  search  or  spy  out"  says  Mr.  Parkhurst  ;  "  That  is,  either  To 
"  follow  by  the  Foot,  as  it  were,  or  rather,  q.d.  To  Foot  round  a  country  or  city  in  order  to 
"  Spy."  This  sense  of  Spying  may  either  belong  to  the  same  metaphor  as  Investigate,  from 
Vestigium,  To  Trace  or  Track  out,  or  that  of  Footing  or  Padding  about  a  Country,  as 
Mr.  Parkhurst  observes.  The  latter  is  probably  the  true  idea.  The  same  Hebrew  word 
means  "To  slander,  calumniate,"  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  imagines  to  be  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Smiting  with  the  tongue.  Taylor  thinks,  that  the  sense  of  Slandering  and  De- 
faming belongs  to  the  idea  of  acting  "-the  Spy  in  common  life  in  a  bad  sense."  This 
sense  is  derived  from  the  metaphor  of  making  Tracks  —  Traces  —  Marks  —  Scratches, 
RASwrwupon  the  Ground.  If  RAIL  and  its  parallel  terms  do  not  directly  belong  to  it, 
the  Hebrew  word  must  be  considered  as  having  a  similar  metaphor.  Taylor  explains  the 
Hebrew  word  in  this  sense  by  the  Latin  Obtrecto;  which  is  attached  to  the  Element 
TRC,  under  the  same  metaphor,  as  it  belongs,  we  know,  to  Tracto,  Traho,  Tract  us, 
"  A  Trace,  Mark  or  Streak,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it. 

We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  familiar  Arabic  word  ,)  «j*j  i  RKSUI,, 
an  Apostle  or  Prophet,  which  .belongs  to  the  Hebrew  S;p  HGL,  and  the  Arabic  /J^^j 
REJUL  ;  and  signifies  the  TraveJ/er  —  the  looter,  the  Walker  on  the  II  o  A  t>.  Mr.  Hichard- 
son  justly  explains  the  Arabic  Jly^jj  RESUL,  by  "An  Ambassador,  a  Missionary 
"  Apostle,  Prophet.  —  A  Messenger,  Courier."  An  adjacent  Persian  word  is  /..(.XAMJI 
RESK/«;,  To  Arrive;  where  we  have  still  the  idea  of  a  journey  oh  the  ROAD.  Another 
meaning  of  the  Persian  term  is  "To  Hum,  (as  flies);"  where  we  have  the  sense  of 
Noise,  annexed  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the  preceding  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
Lexicon  we  have  <_)UM^  RESL,  A  gentle  Pact.'  —  RUSUL,  Prophets.  The  succeeding 
.word  to  RKB  33-)  To  Ride,  in  Mr.Parkhurst's  Dictionary  is  ^3")  RKL,  "To  trade, 
"  traffic,  merchandise,"  as  our  author  explains  it  ;  which  is  derived,  as  I  imagine,  from 
the  idea  of  Travelling.  We  cannot  but  note,  how  the  explanatory  term  Trade  con- 
nects itself  with  Tread  ;  and  we  all  know,  that  Traffic  is  applied  to  the  Road,  '  There 
1  is  great  Traffic  on  this  Road!  The  succeeding  terms  to  this  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's 

Lexicon 
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Lexicon  are  DD^  RKSH,  "To  bind  hard  or  close,  to  join,  connect;"  &y\  RKS, 
"  To  earn,  acquire  by  labour,  or  industry."  We  have  seen  how  the  sense  of  Binding 
connects  itself  with  that  of  Scratching  upon  a  surface  in  the  Latin  Strings  ;  and  in  an 
explanation  of  one  of  the  senses  of  the  Hebrew  word,  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  adopted  the 
terms  ROUGH  and  RUGGED,  where  vre  are  directly  brought  to  the  Elementary  idea. 
Castel  however  brings  us  to  the  true  idea,  when  he  explains  the  verb  by  "  Elevavit,  Liga- 
"  vit,  constrinxit,"  and  the  substantive,  belonging  to  it,  by  "Excelsa,,  Salebrosa,"  i.e. 
the  RAISED,  RIDGED,  ROUGH  places;  and  moreover,  when  he  gives  us,  as  the  sense 
of  the  parallel  Chaldee  term,  "  Triturare,  contundere."  The  sense  of  'To  Earn,'  &c. 
may  be  taken  from  the  metaphor  of  RAKZ«§-  dirt  together,  corR*.benJij  and  hence  it  is, 
that  the  parallel  ^Ethiopic  term,  produced  by  Castel,  means  "  Immundus,  abominabilis, 
"  Pollutus,"  the  Foul  object  ;  and  that  in  Syriac  the  parallel  term  means  A  Horse,  i.  e. 
the  RAKER  up  of  the  Ground.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  senses  of  the  Arabic  terms, 
produced  by  Castel,  as  parallel  to  RKL,  the  Traveller,  bring  us  to  the  Feet  and  the 
Ground,  as  "  Percussit  Pedt.  Pedam  impegit.  —  Via  j  Latus  jumenti,  pars  ea,  quam  fodi- 
"  cat  eques  ;  "  or,  as  he  might  have  added,  Pedibus  —  "  Ungulis  jumenti  calcata  Terra." 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe  the  powerful  effects,  which  Language  has  produced 
on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  how  veins  of  imagery  and  even  modes  of  action 
have  been  formed  from  the  impression  of  words,  which  continue  at  once  to  exhibit  the 
primitive  and  the  derivative  idea.  If  from  this  union  of  the  Missionary—  the  Preacher  or 
the  Prophet  with  the  Foot  of  the  Traveller,  that  the  peculiar  imagery  has  arisen  in  the 
following  passage,  which  is  alike  remarkable  in  its  original  and  secondary  application: 
"  How  beautiful  are  the  Feet  of  them  that  Preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad 
"tidings  of  good  things."  (Rom.  x.  15.)  The  word  adopted  by  Isaiah  in  the  passage, 
to  which  St.  Paul  alludes,  is  *j]n  RGL,  the  Foot,  which  has  been  just  examined.  Hence  it 
is  likewise,  that  when  the  Apostles  are  sent  forth  to  Preach  the  glad  tidings  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  they  are  enjoined  '  To  shake  the  Dust  from  off  their  Feet,'  as  a  solemn 
act  of  denunciation  against  a  .perverse  .peqple,  who  should  reject  the  blessings  of  so  great 
a  Mission. 

A  name  for  an  Astronomer  in  Arabic  is  <^*a.\jj  R  ASS  AD,  which  is  derived  from  the 
the  idea  of  the  Ro  A  u.  These  notions  may  seem  on  the  first  view  very  remote  from  each 
other  ;  but  the  interpretation  of  the  Lexicographer  will  prove  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis. 
Mr.  Richardson  -explains  this  word  by  "  1.  An  observer  (of  the  stars,  ROADS,  &c.) 
"  2.  One  who  lies  in  -wait.  (an  assasin,  robber,  informer,  Sec.)  3.  The  Lion.  R  ASS  A  D,  An 
"  Astronomer.  4.  A  mathematician.  5.  An  observatory."  This  word  may  shew  us, 
how  impossible  it  would  be  in  many  cases  to  discover  the  leading  idea,  by  which  such 
different  senses  are  -connected,  unless  the  Lexicographer,  who  is  supposed  to  be  an  adept 
in  his  Language,  either  by  chance  or  by  design,  had  supplied  us  with  the  original  notion. 
If  in  this  case  we  had  only  seen,  that  R  ASS  AD  meant  an  Assasin  —  A  Lion  and  an 
Astronomer,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  discovered  the  idea,  by  which 
these  senses  were  connected,  unless  by  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Language. 
HASS.\I>,  in  the  sense  of  a  Robber,  "  One  who  lies  in  wait  "  on  the  ROAD,  correspomls 
withouf  phrase  "  An  High-l'Vay  Man."  In  Arabic  likewise  Oyyiji  KI.SIIID,  is  "One 
'•  of  the  attributes  of  God  :  A  Director,  conductor,  guide,  sagacious,  intelligent,"  which 

belongs 
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belongs,  we  see,  to  RASSAD,  and  means  the  person,  who  points  out  the  ROAD  to 
another.  Hence  is  derived,  as  Mr.  Richardson  justly  observes,  the  name  of  Haroa 

Al  RASHID,  (tX^wJ!  ^j-frHrun  At  Rshid,)  "The  fifth  Khalif  of  the  house  of 
"  Alabbas,  contemporary  with  Charlemagne."  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
Dictionary  we  have  RESSAD  &\^aj  "  1.  A  Patrole.  2.  A  Collector  of  toll.  3.  An 
"astronomer."  We  little  imagined,  that  the  name  of  Haron  Al  RASHID,  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar,  was  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  RoAD-Man.  In  the  next  column 
of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  to  that,  in  which  RASSAD  cX*o]j  is,  I  find  t».*oli 
RAKYB,  "  1.  An  Observer.  2.  A  Rival;"  which  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Watching  on 
the  ROAD.  The  Rival  is  the  jealous  person  who  Watches  the  actions  of  another. 
Again,  we  have  t_j«ji  REKUB,  "Contemplating,  observing  (the  stars.) — Waiting, 
"  Expecting."  Having  obtained  the  original  idea,  I  must  leave  the  adepts  in  the  Arabic 
Language  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  other  senses,  as  connected  with  this  leading 
notion. 
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RC,  RD,  &c.  &c. 

Words  denoting  Water  —  Moist 
or  other  Exhalations  —  Va- 
pours, &c.  &c.  &c.  connected 
with  the  action  of  ROUTING, 
RAKING  up  or  about  the 
Ground,  under  the  various 
ideas,  of  Stirring  up  or  about 

—  Cutting  tip,  Scattering  about, 
with  different  degrees  of  Vio- 
lence —  Noise  —  Commotion,  or 
so  as  to  make  RUTS  —  ROADS 

—  ROUTES,    &c.,     Furrows  — 
Channels,  &c.  &e. 


ROTHO.S,  ROCHTJIO^  Roizos,  &c. 

(Gr.)  Noise,  Commotion,  as 

of  Water,  &c. 
RITH,  RsiTHrow,  RAirw,  &c.  &c. 

(Sax.  Gr.  Welsh,  &c.)  a  River, 

Channel,  &c. 

Rvisseau.  (French,)  A  Kennel, 
s  a  Rivulet. 
RAD.  (Germ.)   A  river  running 

impetuously  —  the   course  of 

a  River. 


.  (Germ.)  To  Run,  to  be 
carried  forward  impetuously, 
to  Rout  up  the  Ground. 

RHUD.  (Pers.)  A  River. 

RHT.  (Hebrew,  Syr.  Chald.) 
A  Gutter,  Trough,  To  Run 
down. 

HREGG,  REGG,  REGEN,  RIGO, 
Raino,  Rain,  &c.  (Run.  Germ. 
Lat.  Gr.  Eng.  &c.)  To  Dash 
or  Sprinkle  with  Water. 

RAZO  —  RATHA  -Miggs,  (Gr.) 
Splashings  of  Water,  Dirt,  &c. 

Ros — EERSE — ARRoser,  (Latin 
Gr.  Fr.)  Dew — To  Sprinkle, 
&c.,  To  Cast  or  Scatter  about 
Water. 

REEK,  R.Ecan,  RAUCH^W,  &rc. 
(Eng.  Sax,  Germ.)  To  Cast 
or  Emit  a  Watery  or  Foul 
Exhalation. 

RACU,  RAK,  RAWK,  &c.  &c. 
(Sax.  Scotch,  &c.  &c.)  Rain, 
Mist,  Fog,  &c.  &c. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
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I  HAVE  had  perpetual  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  order  of  ar- 
rangement presents  to  the  writer  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
in   works  of  this  nature.      I  shall  in  this  article  consider  a  Race  of 
words,  belonging  to  our  Element,  which  relate  to  Water — Moist 
or  other  Exhalations,  Vapour,  &c.,  though  I  do  not  attempt  to  prove, 
that  all  these  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  directly  belonging  to  each 
other.      Many  are   probably  derived  from  different  portions  of  the 
same  fundamental   train  of  ideas;    though    some    of  them    may 
certainly   be   considered,  as  more  immediately  belonging  to  the 
same  series  of  terms.     I  have  supposed,  in  my  general  hypothesis, 
that  the  Radical  RC,  RD,  &c.  expresses  the  action  of  ROUTING — 
RAKING  up — about — along,  &c.   the  Ground,  so  as  '  To   Stir  up — 
Cast    it  up — Scatter  it  about,  with    various  degrees  of  Violence — 
Noise — Commotion — Agitation,  or  so  as  to  make  RUTS — ROADS — 
ROUTES — Furrows — Hollows — Channels,  &c.     If  we  take  into  con- 
sideration these  various  circumstances,  we  shall  see  the  origin  of 
the    Race    of  words,    under  the  Radical  RC,  RD,  &c.    denoting 
Water — Exhalations — Vapour,  &c.  under  the  various  accidents,  at- 
tached to  such  objects,  of  Noise — Agitation — Dashing — Splashing — 
Sprinkling — Spouting  up — forth —  out — of   Running  in    Channels, 
&c.  &c.     We  shall  oftentimes  be  enabled  to  perceive,  which  of 
these  turns  of  meaning  is  most  prominent  in  the  sense  of  a  cer- 
tain word;    though   frequently  some  or  all  of  these  ideas  will  be 
combined  and  inseparably  blended  with  each  other. 

Among  the  terms,  denoting  Noise  connected  with  Water,  we 
have  the  following;  as  the  Greek  ROTHOS,  (Po0o?,  Undarum  strepi- 
Uis,  Remorum; — Strepitus,  Tumultus,  Impetus);  ROCHT/IOS,  and 
Rocmheo,  (Po%0o<r,  Fluctuum  Strepitus,  Fluctus,  Po^dta,  Strepitum 
seu  Stridorem  edo) ;  Roizos,  Roizo,  (Po/£p?,  Stridor,  Sibilus,  Impe- 
tus, P<?;£w,Voluto  equum  in  Flumine  vel  lacu  ad  abluendas  sordes.) 
Among  such  words  we  must  class  REiTHron,  (P6<fyov,  Alveus; — 
Flumen,  Fluvius;  Rith,  (Sax.)  Rivus;  the  Welsh  Raidar,  a  Cata- 
ract ; 
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ract;  and  Rhedeg,  "To  Run,  to  flow  or  stream  as  a  River/' 
The  Welsh  Lexicographers  have  referred  us,  under  Rhedeg,  to  the 
Hebrew  tarn  Rahat,  VH  Rutz,  Currere ;  f\T\  Rhedaph,  Sequi,  inse- 
qui ;  the  Chaldee  jen  Reten,  Cursor;  jm  Reda,  Iter  facere  ;  and 
the  Greek  Peu,  Rheo,  fluo. 

The  preceding  word  to  this  Welsh  term  in  Mr.  Richards'  Dic- 
tionary relates  to  Noise  in  general.     RHECHain  signifies   Pedere, 
and  "To  make  a  Noise."     In  the  column  adjoining  to  that,  where 
these  words  are  found,  we  have  RHAWD,  "a  Troop,  a  company;" 
on  which  Mr.  Richards  observes,  "  Q.  wh.  the  English  ROUT  be 
"  hence  derived  ;   and  Q.  wh.  RHODIO  come  from  hence,  aw  being 
"  turned   into  o,  -as   usual."     The  Welsh   RHODIO  signifies    '  To 
c  Walk ; '    and  in  the  same  column  of  Mr,  Richards'  Dictionary, 
where  this  word  occurs,  we  have  RHOCHAN,  "  A  Grunting,"  be- 
longing to  RHOCH,  "  A  groaning  or  grunting,  a  roaring  ;  "  RHODL, 
RHODOL,  "An  oar  to  Row  with;"    RHODOL,  "A  Paddle,  Staff;" 
RHODWYN,  "The    river  Rhone   in  France;"    RHOD,   "  A  Wheel. 
"  So  in  Arm.  Cor.  Roz.".   belonging  to  the  Latin  ROTA",  from  the 
ROUTE,  ROAD,  or  RUT  made  on  the  Ground.     The  succeeding 
word  to  Rh6d  is  Rhodawg,  a  Shield,  which  is  perhaps  taken  from 
the  round  form  of  the  Wheel.     In  the  succeeding  column  we  have 
Rhuo,  To  Roar;  RHUAD,  A  Roaring;  and  RHUADWR,  A  Roarer.  The 
preceding  term  to  RHOCH,  "A  Groaning  or  grunting,  a  roaring," 
is  RHOCCAS,  "A  Young  Lad,"  which  probably  belongs  to  the  idea 
of  the  Roaring  or  Noisy  Boy.    The  Celtic  RHOCCAS  directly  brings 
us  to  the  Italian  RAGAZZO,  the  Boy,  &c.     In  the  same  column  of 
my  Italian  Vocabulary,  where  this  word  is,  I  find  RAGGIO,  a  Ray, 
Beam;  and  RAGGHIO,  the  braying  of  an  ass."    I  have  shewn,  that 
RAY,  RAD/MS,  &c.  denote  the  Lines,  which  are  made  by  Scratching 
upon  a  Surface,  and  that  the  sense  of  Noise,  attached  to  our  Ele- 
ment, is  derived  from  this  action.    In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Ri- 
chards'   Dictionary,    where    Rhodwyn,    &c.    is    found,   we    have 
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RHODES,  "Pomp,  ostentation,  or  shew,  vain-glory,  glorying, 
"bragging,  boasting;"  and  RHODDI,  To  give,  bestow.  The 
Celtic  Scholars  will  consider,  whether  these  words  may  not  relate 
to  the  Noisy — Swelling  Braggart,  and  to  an  ostentatious — Bragging 
mode  of  conferring  favours. 

The  French  Rooer,  "To  rove  or  ramble  about,"  may  justly  be 
considered  as  belonging  directly  to  the  Celtic  RHODIO.  The 
French  Etymologists,  under  Roner,  justly  produce  these  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  terms  RATS,  RAHAT,  together  with  the  Greek  ROTH<?/«, 
(Pcfev);  and  they  add  likewise  the  Syriac  RDO,  "Marcher,  voyager, 
"  cheminer ; "  the  German  Raden,  Courir,  se  Hater  -,  the  Welsh 
Rhedeg,  and  the  Bas-Bretagne  terms  Rhedec,  Rheden,  Courir, 
which  we  see  all  belong  to  the  sense  of  our  Element.  The  He- 
brew p  RZ  signifies,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  To  Run,  Move  or 
"  Ride  swiftly,  to  Run,  to  cause  to  Run,  to  Drive  or  Force  one 
"  thing  against  another,  to  Dash,  crush. — As  a  N.  with  a  forma- 
"  live  K"  A,  "pw"  ARZ,  "The  EARTH,  or  Earthy  Matter," 
&c.  &c.  Hence  he  adds  "German  ERDE,  Saxon  EORTHE,  and 
"  Eng.  EARTH,  and  perhaps  Greek  E^a,  the  same."  The  suc- 
ceeding term  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  is  y:n  R2Z,  "To  Run 
"  here  and  there,  or  with  swiftness  and  violence. — To  Dash, 
"  break  or  Bruise  by  collision."  He  adds,  as  Derivatives,  "  Gr. 
"  Pa<r<ru,  To  Dash ;  Pi)<r<rw,  To  Break,  to  Rush.  Qu.  ?  Compare 
"  under  ii>jn.  German  Risch,  Quickly;  Sax.  Raus,  and  Eng. 
"  Race.  Also  Risk.  Ou.  ? " 

In  the  same  opening  of  my  French  Dictionary,  where  RODER 
occurs,  we  have  ROSSER,.  "  To  bang,  to  lick,  to  thrash*  to  maul ; " 
as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it ;  where  we  have  the  full  sense  be- 
longing to  these  terms  of  Commotion  and  Violence,  ROUT,  £c.  &c. 
Le  Duchat  observes,  that  the  French  Rouer  is  sometimes  put  for 
RoD^r.  My  French  Lexicographer  explains  Rouer  by  "  To  break 
"  a  man  on  the  Wheel. — To  Jade,  to  tire,  to  Harrass. — Rouer  de 

"  Coups, 
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"  Coups,  to  bang  soundly,  to  maul  unmercifully."  We  see,  that 
Rouer,  'To  break  on  a  Wheel,'  belongs  to  Roue,  a  Wheel,  quasi 
ROTA  ;  but  the  sense  of  to  Harass,  &c.  is  attached  to  the  more 
general  idea  of  the  Element.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word 
HARASS,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  derived  from  HARROW, 
HERSER,  To  Stir  up  the  EARTH.  The  preceding  term  to  Rooer  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Menage  is  Rodomontade,  belonging  to  Rodomont, 
which  I  have  conjectured  in  one  place  to  signify  'The  Rover 
'  about  the  Mountains,'  as  in  Passamonte,  &c.;  and  perhaps  the 
Reader  in  seeing  these  terms  for  motion  might  be  inclined  to  this 
idea;  I  have  however  proposed  a  different  origin  of  the  word  in 
another  place.  I  have  before  produced  the  German  RAD^I  and  its 
parallels,  which  will  unequivocally  unfold  to  us,  that  the  name 
for  a  River,  &c.  is  derived  from  the  idea  which  I  have  proposed. 
Wachter  has  placed  RAD  in  various  articles  with  the  following 
different  significations;  "RAD,  Cito,  celeriter; — ROTA,  Currus, 
"  Fluvius  impetuose  currens — RAD<?W,  Currere,  Properare,  et  cum 
"  impetu  ferri;  and  RAD<?«,  Exstirpare,"  bearing  the  same  mean- 
ing, says  Wachter,  as  ROTT<?/Z,  or  aus-RoTien,  "  Extirpare,  sive  id 
"  fiat  destructionis,  sive  culturae  causa."  Here  we  unequivocally 
perceive,  that  the  River — the  RAD  is  derived  from  or  connected 
with  the  idea  of  ROUTING  up  the  Ground. 

ROTHER,  in  old  British,  is  a  name  applied  to  Rivers,  as  Baxter 
observes;  who  derives  it  from  Tr  Odr,  Limes.  He  imagines, 
that  RoTuer-Hithe  is  "  Ripa  Limitis  ;"  and  ROTTER=  Dam,  Agger 
Limitis  ;  and  Lye  supposes,  that  ROTHER =Hithe  may  be  derived 
from  Rethra,  Nauta,  and  mean  "  Nautarum  Portus."  (Saxon  Diet, 
sub  Rethra=Hythe.')  ROTHER  means  here,  I  conceive,  A  Water  or 
River.  Junius  has  an  article,  under  the  term  REI,  which,  as  he 
says,  "olim  Anglis  Flumen  denotabat.  G.Ru,  Ry.  H.  et  H.  Rio. 
"  B.  Ruye.  Sunt  a  Pe^,  p«v,  Currere,  de  aqua:  unde  et  pMft  P0,, 

"  fluxus, 
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"  fluxus,  fluentum.  A  Saxonibus  quoque  RITH  est  Rivus.  Al.  RITHA 
"  est  Torrens.     Gr.  Pefyov,  Fluentum;"  and  Lye  adds,  '«  Cur  non 
"  apto-us  derives  a  C.  B.  Rhe,  Fluere,  Currere?"    In  Persian,  &^j 
RUD  is  "  A  River,  a  torrent,  flowing  water."     An  adjacent  word 
is  RUKH  -jj  (Pers.)    The  Intestines;  and  3t}j_^  RUDE,  "An   In- 
"  testine;— The  string  of  an  Instrument."      RUD  means  a  River, 
from  the  Hollow  or  Channel  or  RUT,  in  which  it  runs;   and  hence 
it  signifies  the  Intestines,  the  Hollow  vessels ;  and  in  a  secondary 
sense  "  The  string  of  a  musical  instrument,"  from  the  idea  of  the 
Intestines,  of  which  Strings  were  originally  made.     RUD  likewise 
means  "  Song,  Cheerfulness,  jovial  conversation,  convivial  mirth," 
from  the  string  of  a  Musical  instrument.     The  preceding  Arabic 
word  to  RUD  is  &jj  RAWD,  "  Moveable,  Moving.      RUD,  A  Slow, 
"  easy  Pace."     Here  we  have  the  idea   of  RACE-  or  motion   in  a 
ROAD;    and  thus  RUD,  the  River,  is  the  ROUTE  or  Course  of  the 
River.     In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  we 
have  Rvobar,    CCA   River  in  a  valley,  A  Channel  formed  by  the 
«'  Torrent,  &c. ;    and   Rvvkhane,  The  bed  of  a  River."     In  the 
same   opening  of   Mr.  Richardson's   Dictionary    I    find  RUT,    A 
River.      In  the  Greek  REO  and  Ruo,  (Peu,  Pvu,}  we  have  the  form 
AR;   but  the  form  RS  appears  in  REUSO,  (Peva-u,)  and  in  the  Deri- 
vatives Roos,  Rous,  REUSTOS,  ROIKOS,  &c.  (Pooj,   Povs,   Fluentum, 
Fluxu»,   POTTOS,    Poatof,    Fluidus.)     The    Reo,    (Peu,   Loquor,)    To 
Speak,  might  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Noise;   but  we  shall  find* 
I  imagine,  that  it  belongs  to  the  sense  conveyed  by  Eruo, 
Traho,)  or  the    Latin  Eruo,  i.  d.  Proferre  verba.     The  term 
RHT,  signifies  in  the  Hebrew   "  A  Gutter,  or  Trough;"    and  in 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  "To  Run  down,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains 
it.     An  adjacent  word  in  the  Lexicon  of  this  writer  is  nn  RZtt, 
"To  waste,  attenuate,  make  lean,  famish,"  which  must  be  referred 
to  terms  of  Violence,  as  RADO,  RASE,  &c.     The  succeeding  word 
is  rm  Ruch,  "  To  cry  out  or  shout,  for  grief  or  joy ;  "    where  we 

have 
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have  the  idea  of  Noise,  as  in  RUG/O,  &c.  &c.  The  next  word  is 
DP  RZM,  "To  be  contracted,  scowl,  as  the  eyes  of  a  person  in 
"  anger,"  which  belongs  to  the  notion  of  a  Face  contracted  into 
RUTS,  RUG^E,  &c.,  as  I  have  before  observed.  The  next  word  is 
[p  RZN,  which,  as  some  imagine,  relates  to  the  idea  of  Weigh- 
ing, Balancing,  &c.,  though  Mr.  Parkhurst  observes,  that  "  it 
"  seems  better  to  refer  this  word  to  the  root,  nn  "  RZH,  which 
means,  as  we  have  seen,  "To  Waste,  Attenuate,"  &c.  The 
next  word  is  m  RCh,  Air  in  motion — REEK,  &c.,  which  I  have 
before  fully  discussed. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  German  Rzoen  signifies,  as  my  Lexi- 
cographer explains  it,  "To  Stir,  move,  agitate,  excite  something," 
which  accurately  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Element,  as  it  has 
been  unfolded  in  these  discussions.  The  succeeding  word  in  my 
German  Dictionary  is  REGCH,  the  Rain,  which  we  now  see  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  Agitation,  Commotion,  &c.  In  the  English  Ra/n,andin 
some  of  its  parallel  terms,  the  Radical  consonant  G  is  lost,  and  the 
N,  which  is  only  an  organical  addition  to  the  G,  remains.  The 
Etymologists  refer  us,  under  Rain,  to  the  parallel  terms  in  other 
Languages ;  as  the  Saxon  Hregn,  Rtegn,  Ren,  the  Gothic  Rign, 
the  German  Regen  or  Regnen,  the  Belgic  Reghen,  the  Danish  and 
Islandic  Regen,  the  Swedish  Ragn,  the  Runic  Hregg,  Regg,  the 
Greek  Raino,  (Paivu,  Aspergo,  Irroro) ;  and  they  remind  us,  more- 
over, of  the  Latin  RIGO,  and  the  Greek  REGWMO,  REGnumi,  (Pi^i/uw, 
,  Frango,)  and  the  phrase  in  Pausanias,  "RAGoaios  Uetos, 
of  vtrof  Pluvia  impctuosa  et  cum  quadam  vehementia  pro- 
rumpens.")  These  terms  may  be  conceived  as  belonging  to 
each  other,  under  the  general  idea  of  Commotion,  Agitation,  but  in 
some  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  original  action  of  Scratching 
upon  a  Surface. 

In  Italian,  RIGA  means  "A  Line,  a  Dash  ; "    and  Rioare,  To 
Water,  Sprinkle;    and  RiGagno,  RiGagnolo,  a  Rivulet;   to  which 

my 
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ray  Lexicographer  puts,  as  a  parallel  term,  the  French  RUISSEAU. 
The  Etymologists  derive  RIGO  from  Piyu,  Algeo, — from  Peoj,  and  A>«» 
&c.  &c.    They  record  likewise  Raino,  (PKIVU,  Aspergo,  Irroro,)  quasi 
RAJWO,  a  term  which  I  have  already  illustrated  by  producing  the  race 
of  words,  with  which  it  is  accompanied  in  the  order  of  a  Vocabulary, 
as  Raio,  RAISO,  RAZO,  RATHaw/gvr,  &c.  (P«<w,  Pxitru,  Profligo,  &c., 
Pa£w,    Perfundo,   aspergo,    a   Pxivu,   vel    PJJO-ITO,    Frango,    PaAufuy^ 
Gutta.)     Here  we  see,  that  these  terms,  denoting  the  Sprinkling  or 
Dashing  with  Water,  are  connected  with  words  expressing  actions 
of  Commotion,  as  of  ROUTING  up  or  about,  or  Breaking  up.     We 
have  seen,  that  RATHA=M/^,  (PaQotpiyZ,   Gutta,)  relates  to    the 
Splashing  up  of  Dirt  by  Horses  in  running,  KONIHS  PA0AMIITEZ 
fSuXXov.   (//.  4/.  502.)     Perhaps  the  Migx — Miggs  in  RATHA-M/g4^ 
Migg-os,  may  belong  to  such  terms  as  Mignuo, (Mtyvvu,')  and  its 
parallels  Misceo,  Mix,  &c.,  words,  under  the  Element  MG,   de- 
noting '  Agitation,'  &c.,  which  I  shall  shew  to  belong  to  the  idea, 
of  Stirring   up    the   MUD.     Let   us   mark  the  explanatory  term. 
Jr-RoRo,  which   will  bring  us  to  the   Latin  Ros,   ROR-/S,  from 
whence  we  pass  to  the  French  Ar-Roser.     The  Latin  Ros   has 
been   referred  by  Martinius    to    the   Greek    ERSE,  (Eo<nj,)  to   the 
Chaldee  D1  RS,  Stillare;    to  the  Arabic   En  RS,    Aspergere;    to 
the  Hebrew  Dtn  RSIS,  Stilla,  Gutta,  which  belongs  to  D1  RS,  To 
Moisten,  before  produced.     Mr.  Richardson,  under  Sprinkle,  gives 
us,  as  a  corresponding  term,  the  Persian  ^cXM;  REEzedun,  which 
signifies  "  To  dissolve,    To  Break  in  pieces,  to  pour,  to  diffuse,  to 
"  scatter:  To  be  scattered,  bruised,  melted.     Riz/W/,  Dispersed, 
"  Flowing,"    which    unquestionably    belongs    to   such   words   as 
REGWMO,  (Pyyvvu,  Frango,)  ROUT,  &c.  &c.     Lye  produces  the  term 
RAGG,  which  he  explains  by  "Substillum,  Pluvia  Roscidula;"  and 
which  he  refers  to  Racu,  (Sax.)   Rcekia,  (Isl.)  Pluvia;    the  Runic 
R*£S' — HriS£i  from  Roka,  "  Unda  sursum  ventis  dispersa,"  and 
the  same  Lexicographer  refers  to  these  terms  the  Scotch  words 

6  T  used 
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used  by    Gawin  Douglas  RAK,  ROIK,  REEK,    "quae  idem  signifi- 
"  cant ;  "   where  we  are  brought  to  the  English  term  REEK. 

The  English  REEK  has  been  referred  by   the  Etymologists  to 
the  Saxon  Rec,  Recan,  the  German  Ranch,  Rauchen,  Riecken,  the 
Belgic  Reuck,  &c.,   the  Islandic  Ruika,  the  Danish  Roger,  &c.,  who 
inform   us,  that    Martini  us  derives  the  German   Rauch  from  the 
Hebrew  nil  Ruck.    Lye  however  observes,  "  Dispice  interim  annon 
"  A.S.  Rec  magis  videri  possit  abscissum  ex  P«)«Acf,  quod  Hesy- 
11  chio    exp.    SxXijfc?,  Durus,  Asper;    vel  ex  Puau^ot,  quod  eidem 
"  doctissimo  Grammatico  exp.  %«AE7ro?,   Difficilis:   atque  adeo  hue 
"  pertinent  quse  Regum  sapientissimus  habet  Prov.  x.  26.  de  mo- 
"  lestia    fumi."     The    Greek    RAKelos,   (PaxeXo?,)    and    RAiKeros, 
(Paotefo?,)  belong  to  the  sense  of  our  Element  when  it  denotes  An- 
noyance— Disturbance,  as  '  To  RAKE  up  the  feelings, '&c.    RAKELOS 
has  the  same  form  as  the  French  RACLer,  "  Scrape,  shave  or  RAZE 
"  off."     In  the  same  opening  of  Lye's   Dictionary,  where  REC, 
Fumus,  is  found,  we  have  \\Eced,  "  Domus,  aula,  palatium,  basi- 
"  lica;"     on  which   Lye  observes,  "  Domus,  autem    ideo  forsan 
"  Reced  dicebantur,  quod  focos  habentes   in  centre  Fumo  plense, 
"  (Fumoste,')  esse  solebant."     We  shall  perhaps  approach  nearer  to 
this  idea  in  the  Saxon  REESN,  parallel  to  the  Gothic  RAZN,  Domus, 
as    the    Saxon   term  signifies   a  Roof,  Rafter,  "  Asser ; — Lacunar, 
"  Laquear." 

We  shall  now  understand  how  the  sense  of  REEK  is  involved 
in  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  am  at  present  unfolding,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  select  a  peculiar  notion,  to  which  it  may  be 
said  more  directly  to  belong.  We  plainly  perceive  in  the  term 
REEK — To  REEK,  &c.  the  idea  of  a  Vapour  or  Exhalation — particu- 
larly a  moist  vapour,  Cast  forth — Emitted — RISING  or — RAISED  up, 
as  if  connected  with  the  idea  of  Dirt  RAKED  or  ROUTED  up,  in 
a  state  of  some  commotion  and  annoyance.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  REEK,  'To  REEK,'  is  that  of  RISING  up — being  RAISED  or 

RAKED 
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RAKED  up,  and  this  is  the  familiar  notion  annexed  to  objects  of 
this  nature.  Hence  we  say  'The  REEK.  RISES — The  Vapour 
1  begins  to  RISE;'  and  from  this  metaphor,  as  we  know,  the 
term  Exhalation  is  derived; — Exhalo,  "  To  Exhale,  or  breathe  Out, 
"  to  evaporate,  to  steam,  to  Cast  or  Send  forth  a  fume,  or 
"  vapour;"  where,  in  the  explanatory  terms  "  Cast  or  Send  forth," 
and  in  the  use  of  the  prepositions  Ex,  E,  and  Out,  we  see  the 
fundamental  idea.  We  cannot  separate  likewise  from  the  sense 
of  this  word  REEK,  as  it  is  sometimes  applied,  the  idea  of  Commo- 
tion, and  we  often  perceive  annexed  to  it  the  sense  of  an  Annoy- 
ing or  Disturbing  Commotion,  if  I  may  so  say,  or  Foul  species  of 
Commotion;  which  brings  us  more  directly  to  the  original  idea. 
We  shall  find  too,  that  REEK  particularly  refers  to  a  Watery  Ex- 
halation;  and  thus  we  see,  how  it  connects  itself  \\ith  RAKU, 
R/EKIA,  &c.  &c.  Pluvia.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Dis- 
turbing, expressing  at  once  Annoyance  and  Commotion,  and  be- 
longing, as  we  know,  to  Turbo,  Turbidus,  which  latter  word 
R.  Ainsworth  actually  explains  by  "Muddy,  Thick,  Foggy." 
I  shall  shew,  that  Turbo  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  '  Stirring  up 
<  the  Foul  or  Turpid(Turpis?)  Dirt  of  the  Ground  or  Turf.' 

It  was  not  necessary  that  Lye  should  have  had  recourse  to  a 
Greek  word  denoting  Asper,  for  the  origin  of  REC,  &c.  Smoke,  as 
the  Teutonic  word  ROUGH,  &c.  would  have  at;  once  supplied  him 
with  the  same  idea;  and  in  German  the  senses  of  ROUGH  and 
REC  are  actually  represented  by  the  same  term,  or  by  terms 
under  the  same  form,  RAUCH,  ROUGH;  and  RAUCH,  Smoke.  These 
ideas  ane  so  involved  with  each  other,  that  it  is  oftentimes  impos- 
sible to  mark  the  shades  of  difference,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished. I  have  shewn,  that  ROUGH  is  derived  from  the  idea  of 
RouTzwg-,  RAK/ng — Casting  up  or  Breaking  up  a  surface  into 
RIDGES  ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  it  agrees  with  REEK  in  its  funda- 
mental idea.  In  English,  REEK  signifies  at  once  the  ROUGH 
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RIDGE  or  Protuberance,  as  we  might  explain  it,  and  an  Exhala- 
tion. Nathan  Bailey  explains  "  To  REEK"  by  "  To  Cast  a  steam 
"  or  smoke,"  in  one  article;  and  in  another,  "REEK,  A  Mow,  or 
41  Heap  of  corn."  We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  one  may 
be  considered  as  the  passive  participle  of  the  other; — To  REEK 
means  'To  Cast  out — RAKE  or  RAISE  up  or  out ; '  and  the  other  sig- 
nifies 'The Cast  out — the  RAKED  or  RAISED  up — theRiocE — Protu- 
'  berance,'  &c.  Our  author  has  another  article  "  To  REEK  or  wear 
away,  His  Sickness  REEKS  him ;  i.  e.  wastes  or  wears  him  away, 
where  REAK  has  the  metaphorical  sense,  annexed  to  the  action  of 
Casting  up — UtAning  or  Scratching  up,  about,  &c. — Tearing,  Velli- 
cating,  Fretting,  &c.  In  Scotch,  REIK  means  Smoke ;  and  it  means 
likewise  "  Metaph.  A  Disturbance;  A  tumult,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson 
explains  it.  This  sense  of  Disturbance,  &c.  unequivocally  shews 
us,  how  the  idea  of  Smoke  is  connected  with  that  of  ROUTING  or 
RAKING  up  the  Dirt;  and  accordingly  the  Latins  say  equally 

*  Pulverem'  vel  ' Fumum  Excitare.'     In  Scotch,  REIK  means  'To 

*  Reach,'  and  "  To  REIK  out — foorth,"  corresponding  with  our  term 
RIG,  To  fit  out,  &c.,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  them  in  separate 
articles.     I    have   shewn,  that  To   REACH  means  'To  RAKE  or 

*  Draw  out — along,  &c. — Stretch  out,'  &c,,  and  that  REIK  out  or  forth 
means  to  RID  or  RAKE  out  a  surface;    and  thus  we  see,  how  all 
these  terms  belong  to  the  same  fundamental   idea.     We  c'annot 
but  perceive,  how  the  words  Out  and  Forth,  annexed  to  REIK, 
bring  us  to  the  true  notion,  and  are  alike  applied  to  REIK,  the 
Exhalation,    which    REEKS    Out  —  to    REIK,    the     Tract,    which 
REACHES  or  Stretches  Out ;  and  to  REIK,  the  term  of  preparation, 
what  RIDS  Out.     Dr.  Jamieson  refers  us,  under  REIK,  to  other 
forms  of  the  same  word,  RAK,  RAWK,  &c.  "A  thick  mist  or  fog, 
"  a  vapour;"    and  here  he  has  collated  various  words  signifying 
Moist — Humid,  &c.,  as  Rak-ur,  Rek-ia,  (Island.)  Humidus,  Irri- 
gare,  &c.  &c.     I  have  already   produced   the    terms    under   our 
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Element,  relating  to  the  Sprinkling  of 'Water ;  and  I  have  shewn, 
that  they  alike  belong  to  the  idea  of  Agitation,  Commotion,  in 
ROUTING  up  the  Ground. 

Dr.  Jamieson,  under  RAK,  produces  the  English  RACK,  before 
explained,  with  a  disquisition,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  record. 
Our  Lexicographer  has  justly  referred  the  Islandic  Rok-r,  the 
Twilight,  and  Rokv=a,  Vesperascere,  to  the  race  of  words,  denoting 
a  Vapour — Fog,  &c. ;  and  he  has  properly  reminded  his  readers 
of  the  Scotch  phrase,  A  ROOKY  day,  "  when  the  air  is  thick,  and 
"  the  light  of  consequence  feeble."  Hence  it  is,  I  imagine,  that 
RATO,  in  Gipsey,  means  the  Night;  and  that  in  Gothic  we  have 
RIWIS,  RIWIZ,  Tenebrse;  Riwizarc,  Caligare,  obscurus  fieri;  and  in 
Irish,  REAG,  Night ;  REAodhall,  Purblind.  In  the  succeeding 
column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  to  that  in.  'which  these  Irish 
words  are  found,  is  Reall,  Realt,  A  Star ;  and  I  must  leave  the 
Celtic  Scholars  to  consider,  whether  Reall  may  not  be  quasi 
Reagll,  that  which  is  seen  in  the  Night.  I  have  offered  however 
a  different  conjecture  in  another  place.  In  the  Hindostanee  Dia- 
lects, RAUT  \sNight;  and  RAUK,  Ashes  ;  where  we  are  at  once 
brought  to  the  idea  of  Dirt.  The  terms  Dusk — Dusky  and  Dust, 
&c.  &c.  have  a  similar  relation  to  each  other. 

The  English  word  REECHY,  as  '  REECHY  Bacon,'  is  nothing  but 
REEKY,  as  the  Commentators  on  Shakspeare  understand;  though 
it  does  not  always  mean  Smoky,  as  Mr.  Steevens  interprets  it. 
A  REECHY  surface  is  that  from  which  there  arises  a  Foul  Exhala- 
tion, or  rather  Exsudation,  or  on  which  someFoul  matter  is  collected, 
like  a  foul  Exsudation.  In  the  first  and  more  original  idea  it  is 
used  by  Shakspeare,  where  he  talks  , of  "  REECHY  Kisses,"  (Ha;«/.); 
and  the  "REECHY  neck  of  the  Kitchen  Malkin,"  (Cor/o/.);  and  in 
the  second  sense,  when  he  talks  of  a  '  REECHY  Painting,'  (M.  Ado, 
&c.)  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  Shakspeare  has  used  REEK  with 

the 
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the  due  metaphor  of  "  Drawing  or  Casting  up— forth,"  according 
to  my  hypothesis,  in  the  following  passage; 

"  For  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them, 
"And  Draw  their  REEKING   honours  up  to  heaven." 

Whenever  the  terms  REEK,  &c.  relate  to  the  Foul  or  Dirty  Vapour 
Exhaled  or  Cast  out,  we  are  brought  more  directly  to  the  original 
idea  of  '  Dirt  Cast  out.' 

We  perceive,  how   these  words  REEKY,   RECHY,  &c.  connect 
themselves  with  terms  signifying  a  Foul — Filthy  or  Corrupt  state 
of  things,  as  RUST,  RUSTY,  RESTY    Bacon,   EUROS,  (EU^O?,  Situs, 
mucor)  ;    ROCCIA,  (Ital. )    ROT,  ROTT^H,  &c. ;  and  they  differ  only 
in    this  respect,  that  these  latter  words   seem  to  relate   to  Dirt 
simply,  without  including   the   idea  of  '  Dirt,  as  Cast  or  Thrown 
'  up.'     Yet  this  is  a  minuteness  of  distinction,  which  it  is  scarcely 
necessary    to    propose.      In    another    form    of   the   word    EUROS, 
(Eufwj,) — the  term  EURUS,  (Eo^u?,)  we  pass  into  the  idea  of  what  is 
Cast  or  Thrown  out;    as   I  have  before  shewn,  that  it  means  t.  e 
RIDDED-OW*  way,  so  as  to  be  Spacious  and  Broad  for  any  purpose ; 
and  in  the  adjective  EUROD^S,  (Eqptflwj  Putris,  situ  obsitus;  —  tt-ne- 
bricosus,    obscurus  ;    Amplus,    latus,)  we    have   both    ideas   com- 
bined.    Let  us  note  likewise,  how   this  word   relates  to  what  is 
Dark  from  the  idea  of  Dirt,   as  we  have  just  seen.      I   may   here 
remark,  that   ROT    is  derived   from   Dirt  in  a  ROUGH — Broken — 
ROUTED-^  state;    and  that  ROTT^/I  in   German  at   once  actually 
signifies  'To  ROT,'  and  'To  ROUT  up  the  Ground;' — "  ROTT*» 
"  et    composite    Ver-RoTien,    Putrescere  ;  —  ROTT^W,     Rumpere 
"  terram,   sive    id    fiat    Aratro,    aut   Fodiendi   instrumento,   quod 
"  faciunt  coloni,  sive  Rostro,   quod  faciunt  sues."     (Wachter.  sub 
voce.)     So  allied  are  the  ideas  annexed  to  REEK  and  ROTTEN,  that 
these  words  are  combined  by  Shakspearc. 

"  You  common  cry  of  curs!     whose  hrraih   I   h;iu  . 
"As  REEK  o' the  ROTTEN  iVn^." 
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The  succeeding  articles  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  to  RAK, 
"  the  thick  mist,"  are  RAK,  RAWK,  "  The  rheum  which  distils 
<c  from  the  eyes  during  sleep,  or  when  they  are  in  any  degree 
"inflamed;"  and  "The  greenish  scum,  which  covers  water  in 
"  a  state  of  stagnation."  Dr.  Jamieson  has  understood,  that  these 
words  belong  to  each  other;  and  he  cannot  help  seeing,  that  one 
of  them  at  least  has  some  relation  to  the  idea  of  Casting  or 
Throwing  out.  This  Lexicographer  observes  under  the  word 
RAK,  The  rheum,  that  it  may  "  be  allied  to  Isl.  Hrak,  rejectaneum 
"  quid,  from  Hrek-ia,  Reka,  pellere ;  Reka,  ut  Ejicere;  hence  Rekt 
*'  Su.  G.  Wrak,  Whatever  is  Thrown  out  by  the  sea  on  the 
"  shore." 

The  succeeding  word  to  RAK,  the  Scum,  is  RAK,  "  A  Stroak 
"  or  blow,"  as  Ruddiman  explains  it;  where  we  have  the  action 
of  Violence,  which  we  have  so  often  seen  annexed  to  this  race 
of  words.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  seen,  that  "  it  may  be  referred  to 
"  the  Islandic  Reka,  Propellere."  The  succeeding  terms  are 
RAK — Sauch,  RAKE,  RAKE,  a  swift  pace ;  RAKYNG,  RAKKET, 
RAK/^SS,  Careless.  Dr,  Jamieson  observes,  that  RAK — Sauch  is 
"  a  reproachful  term"  from  RACK,  To  Stretch;  and  Sauch,  the 
"Willow,  "  the  twig  of  willow,  the  instrument  of  execution, 
"  anciently  used."  Under  this  idea  the  term  corresponds  with 
our  expression  Crack-Rope.  RAKE  is  so  used  in  one  passage ; 
'  Torn  tow  RAKE,'  that  Dr.  Jamieson  conceives  it  to  be  an  error 
for  "Torn  to  WRAKE,  i.  e.  Turn  or  bring  thee  to  WRECK  or 
"  ruin."  We  have  seen  the  same  idea  under  both  forms,  as  in 
REGWWO,  (Pyywu,  Frango.)  &c.  &c.  In  RAIK,  the  swift  pace,  and 
in  RAKYNG,  which  our  author  explains  by  Wandering,  we  see  the 
genuine  idea  of  RAKING  about.  Some  consider  RAKKET  as  denot- 
ing "Blow,  box  on  the  ear;"  where  we  have  an  action  of 
Violence ;  but  Dr.  Jamieson  imagines,  that  the  word  may  either 
relate  to  RACKET,  the  term  of  Hurry,  or  it  may  express  the  idea 

of 
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of  something  Vile,  and  belong  to  the  French  RAQUE,  Filth, 
Ordure,  and  the  Teutonic  RACKCH,  Purgare  latrinas ;  where  we 
are  directly  brought  to  the  idea  of  Dirt,  and  of  RAK/H§-  away 
Dirt.  RAK/m  is  R.ECK.ICSS,  which  I  have  explained  on  another 
occasion.  These  observations,  which  I  have  made  on  the  terms 
denoting  Water,  belonging  to  our  Radical,  will  be  sufficient  to 
elucidate  the  nature  of  the  subject;  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  catalogue  of  this  race  of  words,  as  they  will  be  all 
found  to  be  impregnated  with  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  unfold  with  all  possible  diligence — fidelity  and 
precision. 
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RL  belonging  to  the  form  RCL, 
RTL,  &c.  &c. 

Terms  relating  to  the  action  of 
making  Hollows —  TRACKS, 
&c.  in  the  Ground  —  of 
Scratching  upon  —  Grating 
upon  a  surface,  &c.  &c. 


.  (Fr.)  To  Rake. 
RGT,.  (Heb.)    A  Track,  Course, 

&c.  &c.  for  Water. 
RIGAGNOLO.  (Ital.)  A 
RILL,  &c.  (Eng.) 
RAIL.  (Old  Eng.)    Fluere. 
RHIGOLI.  (Welsh,)  To  Hollow 

into  Furrows,  Trenches. 
AmaRvLUs.  (Lat.  Name.)   The 

Rill. 
RHIGOL.  (Old  Eng.)    A  crown, 


an  enclosure,  from  the  idea 

of  the  enclosing  Hollow. 
RAGULED.   (Heraldic    term,)   A 

surface  Notched  or  jagged. 
RALLAR.  (Spanish,)   To   Grate 

upon  a  surface. 
RALER.  (Fr.)  To  RATTLE. 
<?RAILLER.  (Fr.)  To  Scratch. 
RAIL — RAILL^,    RAILL<TV, 

(Eng.   Fr.    Eng.)     To  utter 

Harsh  —  Grating    Language, 

Perstringerq. 
RAILS — RAILINGS.  (Eng.)  Pales 

in  the  Grate-like  form. 

RAILLON.  (French,)  A  Plough- 
share. 

ROLL — ROLLER,  &c.  (Eng.)  To 
Grate  upon  a  surface. 

ROITH,  RoiTHL^m.  (Celtic,)  A 
Wheel. 


1  SHALL  consider  in  this  article  a  Race  of  words,  under  the  form 
RL,  which  I  conceive  to  be  originally  derived  from  the  form 
RC/,  RT/,  RcL,  RtL,  &c.  &c.  We  have  seen  various  words 
under  the  form  RCL,  RTL,  £c.,  as  RACLer,  ROOTLE,  RATTLE, 
RUSTLE,  &c. ;  andvve  have  seen  too,  what  we  should  readily  under- 
stand, how  the  Radical  Consonant  C,  T,  &c.  has  been  lost,  and 
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the  added  Consonant  /,  L,  has  remained,  as  in  '  Reaula,' 
'  RegKLa,'  '  RuLe,'  &c.  &c.  I  have  before  shewn,  that  the  English 
term  Rill  is  quasi  RIGL;  and  in  the  Italian  Riaagnolo,  we  see  the 
/added  to  the  Elementary  form  RG.  Lye  refers  Rill  to  the 
Belgic  Rioole,  —  to  the  form  used  by  Gawin  Douglas,  Ralis,  the 
term  in  Chaucer  Rayled,  and  the  Islandic  Ryll.  Lye  likewise 
produces  in  another  place  Rail,  as  the  term  used  by  Spenser  and 
Chaucer  for  "  Fluere,  Decurrere;"  which  he  refers  to  Rill.  I  have 
produced  in  a  former  page  the  Arabic  REjilet  A!^>  which  relates 
at  once  to  the  Foot,  and  means  likewise  "  Flowing  waters,  Aque- 
"  ducts;"  and  I  have  conjectured  moreover,  that  the  Hebrew 
^:n  RGL,  which  is  acknowledged  to  signify  a  Foot,  denotes  also 
'A  Track,  Course,  RUT,  Rill,'  &c.  In  Welsh,  Rhill  is  "An 
"  order,  a  Rank,  a  Row,"  which  I  conceive  to  be  quasi  RHIG/, 
and  to  be  derived  from  the  regular  Furrows  or  RIDGES  made  in 
Ploughing  up  the  Ground.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  adjacent 
Welsh  words  RHIGOL,  "A  little  ditch  or  trench,  a  furrow;" 
RHIGOLI,  "To  Hollow  into  trenches  or  Furrows,"  directly  coincide 
with  my  general  hypothesis,  and  will  place  my  conjecture  respect- 
ing Rill  almost  beyond  doubt.  Here  we  have  simply  the  Channel 
or  Furrow,  without  the  Noise.  The  name  Amaryllis  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Amara,  (A^a^a,  Aquse  ductus,  Sulcus  in  prato, 
per  qucm  Aqua  ducitur  Irriganda?  terras  caussa.)  The  Ryllis  in 
Amaryllis  is  the  RILL,  the  RmgoL,  a  word  of  a  similar  meaning  to 
Amara,  (A^a.)  We  see  how  RIGO  is  brought  to  the  spot, 
supposed  in  my  hypothesis,  by  the  interpretation  above  adopted  ; 
"  Sulcus  in  prato,  per  quern  Aqua  ducitur  IRRIGANDJE  tern? 
"  caussa."  Every  one  acknowledges  Water  as  the  source  of 
names,  as  Mr.  Water,  Fountain,  Brook,  Rivers,  &c.  &c. 

RIGOL  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  and  signifies,  as  the  Commenta- 
tors observe,  A  Crown.     Its  original  sense  I  conceive  to  be  that 

of 
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of  a  Channel  or  Hollow;  from  whence  it  denotes  in  general  that, 
which  Contains — Encloses — Infolds,  &c.  The  word  occurs  in 

Henry  IV.  Second  Part. 

"  This  is  a  sleep, 

"  That  from  this  golden  RIGOL  hath  divorc'd 
"So  many  English  Kings."  (Act  IV.  S.4.) 

Mr.  Steevens  observes  on  this  passage,  "  RIGOL  means  a  circle. 
"  I  know  not,  that  it  is  used  by  any  author  but  Shakspeare,  who 
"  introduces  it  likewise  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece; 

"  About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 

"  Of  that  black  blood,  a  Wat'ry  RIGOL  goes." 

Here  RIGOL  seems  to  mean  little  more  than  a  Channel — Furrow— 
Course;  and  we  may  perceive,  I  think,  more  strongly  in  the 
epithet  Wat'ry — "A  Wat'ry  RIGOL,"  the  original  sense  of  the 
term.  I  must  here  observe,  as  I  have  perpetually  had  occasion  to 
do,  that  words  have  a  marvellous  propensity  to  retain  their 
original  meaning. 

In  Heraldry,  RAGULED,  as  Skinner  observes,  is  the  same  as 
RAGGED,  and  means  "  Crenis  seu  Incisuris  exasperatum  ;  "  where 
RAGUL  conveys  a  similar  idea  to  that,  which  I  affix  to  RHIGOL, 
the  RUT  or  Hollow.  We  here  see,  how  RAGGEivconnects  itself 
with  ROUGH  and  RUGGED.  The  preceding  word  to  the  Heraldic 
term  RAGGUL^  in  Nathan  Bailey,  is  "RAGGOULED  or  Couped, 
"  a  term  applied  to  a  Branch  that  is  sawed  from  the  tree,  or  to 
"  a  stock  so  separated  from  the  Root."  Here  we  see  the  word 
simply  signifies  Cut,  and  to  this  idea  we  should  probably  refer  the 
term  RIDGLE,  for  a  Horse,  which  has  been  partly  Cut  or  Cas- 
trated. In  Scotch,  the  term  is  RioLan,  or  RioLand;  where  the 
Lan  or  Land  originally  denoted  perhaps  the  very  Spot,  the  Landf 
or  it  belongs  to  the  English  Ling,  as  in  Ridgling,  &c.  &c. 
In  the  same  column  of  Nathan  Bailey's  Dictionary,  where  the 
words  above  produced  from  this  writer  are  found,  we  have  RAG, 

"the 
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"  the  Tatter;  RAG,  A  Company  or  Herd  of  young  colts  ;  RAG, 
"Bolts,  Iron  Pins  full  of  Jags  or  barbs  on  each  side;  RAGE, 
"  Fury;  To  RAGE,  To  play  the  Rogue,  Chaucer.  RAoerie, 
"  Roguery,  wanton  tricks,  Chaucer.  RAG  A  Muffin,  A  sorry  llas- 
"  cally,  or  Ragged  Fellow;"  where  we  see  in  all  these  words, 
however  different  some  of  them  may  appear  in  sense  from  each 
other,  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  that,  which  is  in  a  RAGGED, 
Broken-tip  condition — in  a  ROUGH  —  RUGGED  -  -  RIOTOZ/S  state 
of  Disorder — Commotion.  We  see,  that  ROGUE  and  ROGUERY 
are  only  different  forms  of  RAGE  and  RAGERIE.  We  may  see, 
how  RAGE,  Fury,  connects  itself  with  the  idea  of  what  is 
RAGGED — Broken  up — Jogged — Notched,  &c.  &c.  when  we  look 
back  to  the  explanation  of  Skinner,  "  Crenis  sen  Incisuris  Exaspe- 
"  ratum,"  which  literally  means  "A  surf  ace  Exasperated,"  if  I  may 
so  say,  made  RAGGED  and  ROUGH  by  RUTS — Hollows,  &c.  The 
Muffin  in  RAGA=Muffin  belongs  to  such  words  as  Mob,  Mopr 
Muffin,  &c.,  which  convey 'the  same  idea  of  Commixture — Commo- 
tion— the  Stirred-w/>  or  together  object — Swelling  up  substance,  &c. 
In  Spanish,  RAIZ  is  a  Root ;  and  the  succeeding  word  to  this 
in  my  Spanish  Dictionary  is  "RAJA,  A  Chink,  Crack,  Fissure, 
"Opening;"  where  we  have  the  idea  of  the  RUT — the  Terra 
RASA,  &c.  In  the  same  column  I  have  "  RAER,  To  Scrape, 
"  Grate;  RAIDO,  Scraped;  RADIO,  Radius,  Ray;  RAED*;YZ,  Scraper, 
"  &c.;  RATA,  A  small  Cut  or  opening  in  a  canal."  In  the  same 
column  1  find  likewise  RAIGAL,  "Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
"Root;"  and  RAJUELA,  "A  small  splinter  or  chip  of  wood;" 
where  we  have  the  form  RJL.  The  succeeding  word  is  Ralea, 
"  Race,  Breed ; "  where  the  second  consonant  J,  G,  &c.  of  the 
Radical  RG,  &c.  is  lost,  as  it  is  in  the  adjacent  terms  RALLAR,  To 
11  Grate,  to  reduce  a  hard  substance  to  powder — To  vex,  molest; 
"  and  RALO,  Thin,  not  close,  compact,"  &c.  &c.  We.  shall  now 
understand  the  metaphor  annexed  to  the  English  RAIL,  "  Conv itiis 

"incessere; " 
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"incessere;"  under  which  the  Etymologists  refer  us  to  the 
Belgic  Rallen,  Garrire ;  the  French  Railler,  Irridere;  the  Danish 
Rylle  and  Ragler,  "  Gracillo  seu  Glocio  instar  gallinas  incubantisj  " 
and  the  Italian  Ragliare,  Rudere  instar  asini.  The  idea  of  Noise 
cannot  be  separated  from  this  series  of  words,  signifying  c  To 
'Grate  upon  a  surface.'  In  the  Danish  RAGler,  and  the  Italian 
RAoliare,  we  see  the  true  Elementary  form  RG.  RALLY,  Railery, 
To  Banter,  belong  to  the  French  Railler,  Raillerie ;  but  Rallv, 
Rallier,  (Fr.)  "ordines  turbatos  instaurare,  Restituere,"  are  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  Re  and  Lier,  Realligare.  This  is  proba- 
ble •,  but  we  see,  that  Rallier  may  belong  to  the  action  of  Stirring 
up  a  surface,  with  another  application,  and  may  mean  '  To  Excite,' 
&c.  &c.  RAIL,  Railler,  Raillery,  belong  to  this  metaphor  of 
Grating  upon  a  surface,  with  more  or  less  degrees  of  violence — To 
use  Harsh,  Grating  Language  to  any  one — Perstringere  aliquem. 

The  adjacent  word  to  Rallier,  in  the  French  Dictionaries,  is 
RALER,  To  RATTLE,  &c.,  where  we  see  the  idea  of  Noise  annexed 
to  these  words,  and  the  true  form  R7^  in  the  English  RATTLE. 
The  French  Etymologists  derive  Railler  from  Ridiculare  or  from 
Gracculare.  They  might  seen  the  true  sense  of  Railler  in  the 
term  RAILLE;  which  are  words  adjoining  to  each  other  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Menage.  The  Joues  RAILLEES,  Le  Duchat  explains 
by  Ridees;  and  he  derives  it  from  RADIUS,  "parceque  les  Rides 
"  de  joues  sont  comme  des  especes  de  Rayes."  This  idea  is  just; 
but  our  Etymologists  might  equally  have  referred  the  word  to 
RiDe'es,  a  term  of  the  same  family;  and  they  should  have  reminded 
us  of  their  ordinary  term  <?RAILL*T,  where  the  original  sense  fully 
appears.  My  Lexicographer  explains  ^RAILLER  by  "To  Fray 
"muslin,  gauze,  &c. — To  Scratch-/'  and  thus  we  unequivocally 
see,  that  RAILLER,  To  Jeer,  Banter,  is  the  metaphorical  sense  of 
RAILLER  in  <?RAILLER,  To  Scratch.  It  is  most  marvellous,  that 
all  this  is  not  as  visible  as  the  unclouded  Sun  is  at  his  highest 

noon. 
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noon.      Menage    derives    Erailler    from    Raderet    "  Rado,     Rasi, 
"  Rasum,  Rasicum,  Rasiculum,  Rasiculare,  Raculare,  Railler,  Exracu- 
"  tare,  ERAILLER."     Menage  having  seen  that  Erailler  belongs  to 
Rado,  might  have  saved  all  this  labour  by  adopting  as  the  medium 
of  his  process  the  RACLER,  To  Scrape,  &c.,  Raler,  RAILLER.    The 
eRAiLL^r    is    nothing    but  another   form  of  RAcL-er.     The   suc- 
ceeding  word   to  RAILLER   in  Menage  is  Raillon,  which,   in  old 
French,  means  a  Dart;  that  is,  the  Scratcher,  quod  Cutem  RADIX. 
Menage  informs  us,  that  Raillon  likewise  signifies  A  Ploughshare; 
and  that  Railhe  in    Provence,    and    Reille  in  Languedoc,   means 
a  Plough.     Hence   it    is,   as   he    observes,    that    the    Family    of 
Reillanette  have  a  Plough  in  their  arms.     The  name  of  Relhan  is 
derived  from  this  source.     In  the  sense  of  the  Plough   we  are 
brought  to  the  Spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.    Menage  deduces 
Raillon    from    Radius   and   Radillus :    "  De    Radillone,  ablatif   de 
"  Radillo,  dit  pour  Radillus,  on  a  fait  Raillon  :    lequel  mot  a  aussi 
"  etc  dit  du  fer  d'un  dard :    ces  fers  ressemblant  a   un  Rayon." 
I  am  surprised,  that  the  term  Raillon,  a  Plough,  did  not  remind 
the  French  Etymologists  of  the  Latin  Ralla  or  Rallum,  signifying 
"  The  Staff  wherewith  the  ploughman  in  tilling  putteth  the  Earth 
"  from  his  share;"    which  we  now  understand  to  denote  either 
that,  which  belongs  to  the  Plough  or  RAILLON,  or  else  the  Scraping 
Instrument. 

The  term  RAILS  or  RAiiings,  the  sharp-pointed  Stakes  of 
wood  fixed  in  the  Ground  for  the  purpose  of  Defence,  seem  to 
mean  the  Instruments,  which  are  capable  of  Grating — Scratching 
or  Tearing  the  Flesh,  the  '  Valli  cutem  RADcntes.  That  they  are 
derived  from  the  action  of  Grating  upon  a  surface,  is  most  certain ; 
and  I  only  express  a  doubt,  because  there  is  another  idea  an- 
nexed to  this  action,  from  which  they  may  be  taken.  RAILS  and 
RAILINGS  may  have  the  same  form  as  the  Iron  Grate,  which 
seems  to  mean  the  figure  composed  of  Lines  or  Bars,  like  the 

Lines 
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Lines  made  by  Grating  upon  the  Ground.  The  Latin  Crates 
means  for  a  similar  reason  "  A  bundle  of  rods  wattled  together. — 
"  A  Drag  or  Harrow  to  break  clods. — A  Grate  of  brass  or  wood." 
I  have  shewn,  that  RACK, — the  RACK  of  Hay,  belongs  to  a  similar 
notion  of  RAKtng  or  Scratching  upon  the  Ground.  Thus,  then, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  terms  RAIL,  RAILINGS,  are  attached  to 
a  race  of  words,  which  signify  'To  Grate  or  Scratch  upon;'  and 
I  shall  leave  the  Reader  to  decide  on  the  peculiar  notion,  from 
which  they  are  taken.  It  is  impossible  perhaps  to  divide  a  funda- 
mental notion  into  two  different  modes  of  conceiving  it,  when 
the  object  expressed  admits  both.  In  Scotch,  RALIS  means  Nets, 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to  Rails,  as  denoting  the  Enclosure. 
They  probably  however  belong  to  each  other,  as  denoting  the 
Grate~\\ke  form.  In  the  same  column  of  our  author's  Dictionary  we 
have  To  RALE,  "  To  spring,  or  gush  forth,  to  flow,"  which  he  justly 
refers  to  RAYLED,  as  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  same  sense,  and  to 
RILL.  We  have  likewise  RALLION,  Noise,  Clattering;  where  we 
have  the  same  idea,  which  we  have  seen  in  other  words  of  this 
race.  The  French  Grille,  the  Grate,  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Craticula,  which  may  be  so;  yet  the  g  or  ge  might  be 
a  Teutonic  addition  ;  and  the  RILLE  might  belong  to  the  words 
before  us.  We  now  see,  that  RAIL,  the  verb  and  the  substantive, 
contain  the  same  fundamental  of  Grate,  '  To  Grate — The  Graters 
1  or  the  Grated.'  The  Etymologists  produce  under  Rail,  the  paral- 
lel terms,  as  Riegel,  a  Door  Bolt;  the  French  Verrouil,  and  the 
Belgic  Wervel.  In  the  German  RiEGel  we  have  the  more  familiar 
form.  The  French  Etymologists  have  derived  the  word  Verrouil 
from  Veruculus,  a  diminutive  from  Veru,  which  may  perhaps  be 
the  fact.  The  Ver  in  Verouil,  is  certainly  taken  from  Veru,  but 
the  Rouil  may  belong  to  the  race  of  words  now  before  us.  In 
the  quotation  produced  by  Menage  from  Rabelais,  under  Raillon, 
we  find  Virolets  among  the  terms  for  weapons. 

The 
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The  Land-RAiL  is  so  called,  quod  RADAT  Terrain  Vo- 
lando.  Skinner  imagines,  that  it  takes  its  name  from  Rail, 
a  Woman's  Dress,  which  I  have  before  explained.  The  preceding 
word  to  RAIL,  Tignum,  in  Skinner,  is  a  term  before  produced, 
RAGUL^,  "Vox  Fsecialium,  idem  quod  Raggedy  (i.e.)  Crenis  seu 
"  Incisuris  exasperatum."  Here,  as  we  see,  is  the  true  idea. 
In  Scotch,  To  RAGGLE  means  'To  Ruffle,  to  tear  the  skin, — In 
"  architecture,  to  jagg,  to  make  a  groove  in  one  stone  for  receiving 
"  another,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  adds,  "Most  probably  of  the 
"  same  family  with  E.  RAGGED,  a  term  applied  to  stones  that  are 
"  indented  or  jagged."  The  preceding  term  to  this,  is  To  RAG, 
"  To  Rally ;  also  to  Rate,  to  reproach,"  &c.  &c.;  where  we  are  re- 
ferred to  Bulli-RAG.  In  RAG  and  RATE  we  see  the  simpler  forms 
of  RAGG/*  and  Rally;  and  the  succeeding  term  is  "  Raghmereisle, 
"  In  a  state  of  confusion,  higgledy-piggledy;  a  term  used  in 
"  some  parts  of  Fife.  But  it  seems  merely  local,  and  is  now 
"  almost  obsolete,"  says  our  author.  Here  RAGH  and  REISLE 
have  the  same  Radical  idea,  as  in  the  words  'To  ROUT — ROOT  and 
•ROOTLE  about.'  The  RIG  in  RiGumeroll  has  the  same  mean- 
ing; and  the  Roll  belongs  to  the  idea  of  Rolling  or  tumbling 
about.  The  Me  or  Mer  in  these  words  is  probably  derived  from 
an  impression  of  the  use  of  Me  or  Mer  in  Mire,  MurMur,  Marr, 
&c.  &Cr  The  Bully  in  Bulli-RAG  belongs  to  terms  of  'Commo- 
'  tion,'  under  the  form  BL,  as  Bully — Bellow — Bullio,  &c.,  which 
I  shall  shew  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  the  Bolos, 
Pelos,  (BaXoj,  gleba,  rtyXc?,  Limus.)  Dirt,  Mud,  &c.  In  the  North, 
RADDLE  is  "  To  Banter,"  says  Mr.  Grose  in  his  Provincial  Glos- 
sary, where  we  have  the  true  form  RD.  The  succeeding  word  to 
RADDLE  is  Radlings,  Windings  of  the  wall.  North.  Called 
"  Waitings."  Nathan  Bailey  explains  Wattles  by  "Spliced  Grates 
"  or  Hurdles."  Here  we  see  ROIL  has  the  same  sense  as  the 
Spanish  Ralar,  "  To  disturb  by  harsh  Grating  conduct,  To  vex, 

"  molest," 
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"  molest,"  &c.  Mr.  Grose  explains  ROIL  or  ROYLE  by  "A  big, 
"  ungainly  slammakin,  and  great  awkward  blowze  or  Hoyden. 
"  To  ROILY  upon  one;  To  traduce  his  character.  In  Yorkshire, 
"  To  ROIL  is  used  to  signify  the  tricks  of  a  RUDE,  playful  boy." 
Nathan  Bailey  explains  To  ROIL  by  'To  Range;'  which  I  refer 
to  the  Welsh  Rill,  "  An  order,  Rank,  Row  ;  RHIGOL,  A  little 
"  ditch,  trench  or  Furrow.  Mr.  Grose  explains  HOILE  or  ROYLE 
in  another  place  by  "To  perplex  or  fatigue.  North." 

The  English  ROLL,  with  its  parallels  Role,  (Fr.)    Ruolo,  (Ital.) 
Rotten,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.,  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  ROTULA 
and  ROTA.     The   ROWEL  of  a  Spur,  with  Rouelle,  (Fr.)  &c.,  is 
likewise  acknowledged  to  have  the  same  origin.     The  Etymolo- 
gists produce  the  Welsh  RHOL;  and  in   Lhuyd,  under  Volvo,  we 
have  the  Armoric  RUILLA,  &c.,  and  the  Irish -RoLAM.     In  the 
preceding  column  of  my  Armoric  Vocabulary  to  that,  in  which 
Ruilla  is,  we  have  ROLL,  A  Rowle ;    and  likewise  RODELLA,  To 
curn  or  wind  about;   and  ROT,  A  Wheel;    where  we  have  the 
true  form.  In  the  preceding  and  succeeding  columns  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary  to  that,  in  which  RoLaim,  To  Roll,  is,  we  find  ROITH, 
A  Wheel;  Ronnieagan,  A  Circle,  Wheel;   and  ROTH,  A  Wheel, 
RoTHLein,  "  A  Whirl."     The  form  RTL  brings  us  to  RATTLE, 
RUTTLE,  &c.    To  Roll  belongs  REEL.     In  the  Poems  attributed 
to  Rowley,  RELE  is  usedj  and  it  seems  to  be  applied  both  to  the 
ROLLING  surface  of  the  Sea,  and  the  ROLLING  —  Disturbed  state 
of  the  Sky,  as  the  Clouds.    In  the  Englysh  Metamorphosis,  a  ship  is 
said  to  appear   "Soft   boundeynge  over  Swelling   azure  RELES,'J 
(v.  11.)  where  it  surely  denotes  the  ROLLING  Sea ;  and  in  flLlla  the 
same  expression   is  used,  accompanied  with  the  Lightening  and 
the    Thunder,   (529.)   where    it   probably    means    the   Sky.      In 
Godwin,  the  Queen  is  told  by  the  pious  King  to  go  in,  and  "  View 
"  the  azure  RELE,"  as  supposing,  that  she  has  no  mind  to  pray. 

6  x  Here 
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Here  probably  the  Heavens  are  understood;  though  the  sense  of 
it  is  not  very  manifest.  In  the  second  Eclogue,  RELE  is  used  as 
a  verb,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  REEL  or  ROLL.  In  Scotch, 
ROLE  is  "To  Row,  to  ply  the  oar;"  where  it  refers  to  the  Agita- 
tion of  the  Water.  The  succeeding  words  in  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary  are  ROLK,  A  Rock  ;  ROLL  YD,  Enrolled;  and  ROLLOCHIN 
queen,  "A  lively  young  woman,"  &c.,  which  he  justly  refers  to 
ROLLACK,  To  Romp;  where  we  have  the  term  of  Agitation.  In  our 
vulgar  combination  ROLLY  Poley,  the  same  idea  is  likewise  mani- 
fest. Dr.  Jamieson  appears  to  see  no  connection  between  these 
words.  He  has  however  produced,  under  Rollochin,  the  Islandic 
RUGLA,  Effutire;  where  we  have  the  true  form.  The  Rolk  may 
belong  to  the  simple  form  ROCK,  the  ROUGH  Crag,1  or  it  may 
belong  to  ROLL,  as  denoting  the  Swelling-out  object.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  produce  any  more  terms  under  the  form  RL;  as  the 
Reader  will  from  hence  be  enabled  to  understand  the  source,  from 
which  they  are  derived,  and  the  mode  by  which  they  may  be  re- 
ferred to  that  source.  Certain  terms  with  the  breathing  before 
the  AR,  and  the  organical  addition  /,  L,  will  be  considered  on  a 
future  occasion. 


R-GG, 
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R-GG,&c.  RnG.RNG,  RN,&c. 

To  ROUT,  ROOT,  Stir,  Turn  up, 
about,  &c.  &c. — Agitation- 
Commotion  — Noise— what  is 
ROUGH,  &c. 

RUGCHOS  or  RUNCHOS.  (Greek,) 

Ris,  RIN,  RosTrww.  (Latin,) 

The  Snout,  Beak,  Nose,  the 

Router  up  of  the  Ground. 
RICTWJ,    RINGO.    (Latin,)    The 

Mouth,  To  gape,  &c. 
REGKO,  ROGKOS,  RONCHWS,  &c. 

(Gr.  Lat.)    Snoring. 
RUKANE — RUNCINA.  (Gr.  Lat.) 

A  Saw. 
RUNCO,    Roucare,    &c.    (Latin, 

Ital.)  To  Root  out. 
<n><?RRuNco,    aRoiNT.     (Latin, 

English,)  To 
ROOT   out — Drive    out — away, 

&c. 

"Rotjchiose.  (Ital.) 
— ROUGH. 
e.  (Ital.)  To  Buzz,  Hum, 

To  Ramble,  Roam. 


RUNT.  (Scotch.)  The  Trunk  of 
a  Tree,  originally  the  Root. 

RUNT — RIND.  (Eng.  Scotch, 
Germ.)  The  Stumpy  animal — 
the  little  Cow. 


WREATH,  WRITHE,  WREST, 
WRIGGLE,  WRESTLE.  (Eng.) 

WRONG,  WRINKLE,  WRANGLE, 
WRING,  WRENCH,  &c.  (Eng.) 

RING.  (Eng.)  To  Wring  or  Turn 
about,  Round,  &c. 


(Germ.)    To   Clear, 

Cleanse,    &c.,  i.  e.    To    Re- 

move   dirt     by    Stirring     it 

about  —  away. 
REIN.  (Germ.)  Clean,  &c. 
RINSE,  &c.  (Eng.)  To  clean  a 

bottle  by  Wrinsing  or  Turn- 

ing it  round. 
REiN*m.  (Gr.)  To  File,  To  File 

off,  Polish. 
REND«tew.(Pers.)To  clear  away 

Mud  with  a  shovel  or  Rake-~- 
To  Dig—  To  Polish. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
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I  SHALL  in  this  article  consider  the  words  under  the  form  RnG, 
RNG,  or  RN,  which  have  not  been  discussed  in  other  parts  of  my 
Work.  In  the  words  which  I  shall  examine,  I  conceive  that  the 
n  was  generally  an  organical  ^addition  to  the  G ;  and  thus  they 
may  justly  enough  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Element  RC, 
RD,  RG,  &c.  We  find  that  the  organical  n  sometimes  precedes 
and  sometimes  follows  the  G.  In  REGWMO,  (Pyywu,  Frango,)  the 
n  follows ;  and  in  some  of  the  parallel  terms  to  Rain  in  other 
Languages,  as  the  Gothic  RiGn,  the  Saxon  RaGn,  the  German 
ReGen,  &c.,  the  n  follows.  In  this  latter  word  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  n  be  an  organical  addition  to  the 
G,  or  the  record  of  the  Infinitive  mood.  The  union  of  the  sounds 
represented  by  N  and  G  is  perpetual.  We  know,  that  in 
French  it  is  peculiarly  apparent,  as  in  oN,  pronounced  oNG,  &c. ; 
and  that  in  Greek  the  sound  of  n  before  G  is  expressed  by 
G  doubled;  as  TegGo,  (Teyyu,  Tingo.)  In  Latin,  as  we  know, 
the  n  is  adopted,  as  in  TinGo ;  though  we  sometimes  find,  that 
the  Radical  form  is  likewise  preserved.  Hence  we  have  FreGi 
belonging  to  FranGo  or  FragGo;  TetiGi  to  TanGo,  or  TagGo,  &c. 
In  Greek,  this  union  of  sounds  is  applied  to  some  of  the  conso- 
nants Cognate  to  G  ;  and  hence  we  have  among  the  Grammarians, 
"Tante  r,  K,  X  sonat  N,"  as  TegGo,  (Tryyu,)  becomes  TinGo, 
AgKura,  (A>*uf«,)  AnChora,  and  EgChos,  (Ey^o?,)  EnSis.  I  ought 
likewise  to  remark  on  the  formation  of  this  Race  of  words  with 
the  N  after  the  AR,  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  suppose  the 
previous  form  of  RG,  as  the  N,  that  is  in  fact,  the  GG,  may  at 
once  be  organically  attached  to  the  R,  by  the  same  process,  that 
the  G  itself  is.  Thus  we  see,  that  RONWWO  and  Roo,  (Puvwu,  Con- 
firmo,  Roboro,  Pew,  Roboro,)  may  be  considered  as  directly  be- 
longing to  each  other.  We  cannot  but  note,  how  Rome,  (Pupy, 
Robur.)  is  attached  to  these  words;  and  we  cannot  but  observe 
likewise,  how  Robur  belongs  to  the  same  series.  Thus  we  see,  that 

the 
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the  RA  might  be  regarded  as  the  Radical  Consonant,  and  that 
Roo,  Roxxuo,  Roue,  Rozur,  are  kindred  terms,  with  the  organi- 
cal  additions  of  N,  M,  B.  I  must  observe  however,  that  when 
these  forms  R\n,  Mors,  &c.  are  once  formed,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered under  one  point  of  view,  as  totally  distinct  Radicals. 

I  have  before  produced  the  terms  RUGCHCW  or  Runchos, 
Rostrum,  Rictus,)  and  REGKO,  ROGKOS,  (Peyxw,  Sterto, 
or  RENKO,  RONCHOS,  where  we  perceive,  how  the  form  RG  passes 
into  the  form  RN.  Hence  we  have,  as  it  is  acknowledged,  RUNCO, 
aveRRuxco,  RuNc/wa,  RONC/JWS,  RoNchisso,  &c.  &c.  In  RUKAN?, 
(Pujcan?,  Runcina,)  we  have  the  form  RK,  with  the  organical  addi- 
tion n  to  the  K.  In  RICTUS  and  RINGO,  and  in  Ris,  Rin,  (Pi?,  Piv, 
P/J/O?,)  we  have  both  forms  RS,  RN.  I  have  before  shewn,  that  all 
these  words  for  the  Nose  or  Snout,  Ruechos,  Ris,  Rosrrum,  &c. 
belong  ultimately  to  each  other,  and  that  they  mean  the  ROUTER 
or  ROOTER  up  of  the  Ground.  In  Italian,  RoNcan?  is  'To  Weedj' 
and  the  adjacent  word  is  Roxchioso,  RUGGED,  ROUGH,  where  in  the 
explanatory  words  we  have  the  true  form.  I  find  likewise  in  the 
same  column  of  my  Italian  Dictionary  Roxzare,  "To  Buzz, 
"  Hum,"  and  "  To  Ramble,  Rove  ; "  where  we  have  at  once  the 
idea  of  Noise  and  of  an  Agitated  Motion.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic 
and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  Roxcam,  To  Snore.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  produce  the  various  words  under  this  form  relating  to 
Noise,  Agitation,  &c.,  as  the  Spanish  RoNcar,  &c.  &c.,  which  are 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  this  source.  The  term  of  superstition 
Averrunco  or  awRuNco,  is  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to  Runco ; 
and  hence  we  have  our  old  English  word  AROINT  or  ROINT  applied 
on  a  similar  occasion. 

As  ROOT,  under  the  form  RT,  is  the  substantive  of  the  verb 
"  To  ROOT  up,"  &c.,  so  under  the  form  RN  we  have  RUNT,  as 
a  substantive,  belonging  to  AROINT,  KUNCO,  &c.  In  Scotch, 

RUNT 
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RUNT  means  "  The  Trunk  of  a  tree. — The  hardened  Stem  or  Stalk 
"  of  a  plant,"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it ;    who  observes  on  this 
word,  "  Sibb.  derives  it,  without  any  probability,  from  Root.    It  is 
'•  perhaps  radically  the  same  with  the  German  Rinde,  bark  ;  also 
"  crust ;  for  what  is  a  Runt ,  S.  but  the  stalk  hardened  into  a  sort 
"  of  bark  ? "     The  term  Rinde  or  Rind  will  be  considered  in  a 
future   page.     RUNT   meant,   I   imagine,  originally  the  ROOT   of 
the  Tree;  and  then  the  RooT-like  substantial  part,  and  it  belongs 
to  RUNCMO,  £c.,  just  as  ROOT  the  substantive  belongs  to  the  verb 
'  To  ROOT  out.'     The  explanatory  word  Stem  means,  we  know, 
the  Stalk  and  the  Stock  or  Stump  of  a  Tree.    The  succeeding  word 
to  RUNT  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  is  a  word  under  the  same 
form  RUNT,  "An  old  Cow,"  and   in  English  "An  Ox  or  Cow  of 
"a  small  size,"   as  this  Lexicographer  explains  it;     who  justly 
refers  the  word  in  these  senses  to  the  Belgic  Rund,  a  Bullock; 
and  the  German  Rind,  An  Ox  or  Cow.      Dr.  Jamieson  imagines, 
that  the  English  and  Scotch  senses  of  the  word  are  "  evidently 
"  quite  different;"  yet  the  Reader  will  now  understand,  that  they 
both   contain   the   same   fundamental    idea   of  the   '  little   Stumpy 
'  animal,'  either  as  referring  to  its  original  diminutive  size,  or  as 
denoting  '  what  is  worn  down  to  the   Stump,'  as   we  express  it. 
Dr.  Jamieson  does  not  seem  to  understand,  that  RUNT,  "the  Trunk 
"  of  a  tree;"    and  RUNT,  "  An  old  cow,"  have  any  relation   to 
each  other,  though  he  gives  us,  as  a  secondary  meaning  of  both 
words,  the  sense  of  "  An  old  Woman." 

The  term  RINE,  (P<i/i/,  Lima,)  A  File  —  the  Scratcher  upon 
a -surface,  belongs  to  RIN,  (P^,  Nasus,)  just  as  RuNcma,  A  Saw  or 
Plane,  belongs  to  RUNCO.  The  Greek  RION,  (Ptov,  Montis  cacu- 
men,  promontorium.)  the  Projecting  Promontory,  is  derived  from 
a  metaphorical  application  of  RIN,  (P<v,)  the  Nose,  which  projects 
from  the  face.  This  metaphor  is  perpetual.  RINGS,  (Ptvog,  ou,  Pellis, 
cutis,  corium; — Clypeus,  scutum,)  might  originally  denote  the 

Shield, 
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Shield,  and  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  that,  which  was  Projected 

before  the  person  for  its  defence  ;    and  in  that  case  the  Skin  or 

Hide,  as  denoting   the  usual  materials,  of  which  the  Shield  was 

made,    would    be    its    secondary   sense.     We  shall  find   however 

another  idea,  from  which  the  term  may  be  derived.     In  Welsh, 

RHYN  signifies  "A  Mountain,  a  hill,  a  cape,  a  promontory,"  says 

Mr.   Richards;    who     proceeds    thus:      "In    the    Highlands    of 

"  Scotland,  it  is  Run,  as  our  Din  or  Dinas  is  their  Dun.     RHYN, 

"  perhaps  signified  anciently  a  Nose,  as  the  Greek  Ptv,  Rhin.     To 

"  this  Rhyn  answers  the  old  English  Ness,  as  in  Sheerness  in  .the 

"  Isle  of  Shepey,  Cathness  in  Scotland,  &c.     And  a  promontory  is 

"  called  by  the  same  word,  as  Nose,  in  other  Languages.  Hence  the 

"  compound  Penrhyn,  our  most  common  word  for  .a  Promontory." 

I  have  shewn  in  a  former  part  of  my  Work,  that  WREATH, 

WRITHE,    WREST,    WREST/<?,   are    derived   from    the    action    of 

Stirring  up  the  EARTH  (p.  609.)      I  have  supposed,  that  WRENCH, 

WRING,  with  their  parallels,  are  quasi  WRIGCH,  WRIGG.      I  have 

imagined,   that    RING,   the   Circle,   is  that,   which  is    WRUNG  or 

Turned  round,  just  as  WREATH,  in  its  gentler  sense,  belongs  to 

WRITHE,  the  term  of  Violence.     The  verb   'To  RING,  (Pulsare, 

c  Tinnire');    Hringan,  Ringan,  (Sax.)  &c.  &c.  is  the  Noise  made 

in  the  violent  action  of  WRING/W^.     I  have  shewn,  that  WRINKLE, 

with  its  parallels  Wrincle,  (Sax.)    Runtzel,  (Germ.)  &c.  relates  to 

the  Surface  made  Rough  or  Corrugated,  by  WRING/H£  or  Turning  up 

that  Surface;    just  as  RVGOSUS  or  corRuoated  denotes  the  Surface 

made  ROUGH  by  throwing  it  up  into  RUG^E  or  Furrows,  i.e.  RUTS 

and  RIDGES.     What  is  WRONG  is  that,  which  is  WRUNG — Turned 

aside,  or  Perverted  from  its  true  course  ;    and  hence  we  have  the 

word  produced  by  Junius  WRENCHES,  "Deceitful  Tricks,  frauds." 

In  Saxon,  WRINC,  sc.  Eagas,  is  "  Ictus  oculi;"    which  means  the 

"  WRINGIW^-  or  Turning  about  of  the  eyes."     The  WREN,  Regu- 

lus,  Trochilus,  belongs  to  Wring,  To  Twist  or  Turn  about,  for  the 

same; 
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same  reason  as  it  is  called  Trochilus ;  and  from  the  name  of  the 
Bird,  the  Saxon  Wrcene,  Libidinosus,  is  derived.  WRANGLE  is  a 
term  of  Agitation,  denoting  Strife,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  same 
idea  of  Twisting — Turning  or  Stirring  about,  as  in  the  action  of 
Contention.  The  Etymologists,  under  WRENCH  and  WRING, 
justly  refer  us,  among  other  words,  to  the  German  RING^W,  which 
ray  German  Lexicographer  explains  by  "To  strive,  struggle, 
"  Wrestle,  fight,  contend."  In  the  explanatory  term  WRESTLE 
we  see  again  the  sense  annexed  to  the  action  of  WREsring — 
Turning  or  Twisting  about. 

Wachter  explains  RING^W  in  various  articles  by  "  Flectere, 
"  torquere,  stringere.  Anglo-Saxones  dicunt  Wringan,  Belgte 
"  Wringen,  Angli,  To  Wring; — Luctari ; — Pugnare,  certare,  Vin- 
"cere; — Lucrari;"  where  we  have  the  same  fundamental  idea. 
In  'Lucrari'  we  still  see  the  sense  of  *  Wringing  something  from 
'  a  person.'  In  German,  RING,  or  ge-Rixo,  signifies  "  Mean,  sorry, 
"  pitiful,"  &c. ;  which  belongs  to  Rixaen,  and  denotes  the  person 
in  a  'WRUNG,  Reduced  state,'  and  need  not  be  referred  to  Pyywu, 
Rumpo,  as  Wachter  conjectures.  This  Lexicographer  explains 
RING  in  one  sense  by  "  Annulus,  Concilium  procerum,  consessus 
"  judicum.  Solent  enim.qui  rei  publics  causa  conveniunt,  Circulum 
"  facere  considendo.  Gloss.  R.  Mauri:  proceres  Hringa."  To  this  idea 
he  has  justly  referred  the  Italian  Rengare,  Arengare,  Aringare,  the 
French  Haranguer,  to  which  belongs,  as  we  know,  the  English 
Harangue.  In  HARANGUE  we  have  a  breathing  before  the  AR,  as 
in  Hringa,  Wring.  We  cannot  but  note,  how  the  Harang, 
Hareng,  the  fish  called  the  Herring,  agrees  in  form  with  Harangue; 
and  we  shall  now  understand,  that  the  HERRING  is  denominated 
from  its  Pickled  state,  or  Pungent  quality,  as  denoting  that,  which 
WRINGS,  Pricks  or  Excites  the  palate.  We  know,  that  Pickle  and 
Pungent  belong  to  a  similar  metaphor. 

In    Shakspeare,  WRITHLE,    and     in    other    ancient    writers, 

WRIZLE 
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WRIZLE,  occurs  for  Wrinkle,  "This  Weak  and  WRITHLED  Shrimp," 
(First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  A.  II.  S.  3.)     In  Scotch,  WRINGLE  is 
well  explained  in  Dr.  Jamieson,  by  "A  WRITHING  motion,"  to 
which  he  adds,  "either  allied  to  E.  WRIGGLE,  or  to  the  follow- 
"  ing   word."     This  word  is  WRINK,   WRYNK,  which  he  again 
properly  explains  by  "A  Turning,   Winding. — A  Trick,  a  fraud, 
"  subterfuge ;  "  and  justly  refers  to  the  old  English  word  Wrenche, 
the   Saxon   Wrenc,   fraus,    dolus ;     and    the    German    "  Rancken, 
"  Rencken,  To  Bend,  Turn."     The  adjective  WRINKLIT,   "  Intri- 
"  cate,  having  many  turnings,"   the  succeeding  word  in  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson's    Dictionary,     is    applied     by   Gawin     Douglas     to     the 
Labyrinth*  of  Crete.     It  is  curious   to  observe,  how   by  a  just 
impression  the  mind  is  directed  to  the  original   idea  conveyed  by 
a  word,  and  how  precisely  the  imagery  of  the   Poet  unfolds  and 
confirms   the  conjecture   of  the  Etymologist.     In   the  following 
passage,   the  origin  of  the  teem  WRONG  is  most  accurately  de- 
fined, 


*  I  suspect,  that  the  word  Labyrinth  itself  is  of  Teutonic  origin.  We  might  con- 
ceive it  to  be  compounded  of  Laube,  (Germ.)  the  Leafy  Spot— the  Arbour,  &c.  &c.,  and 
of  RINTH,  RING,  &c.  &c.  Winding.  In  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  Laub  means  a  Leaf,  and 
Laube,  &c.  signifies  any  Place  covered  with  Leaves — An  Arbour — Wood,  &c.  '  Umbra- 
4  culuin,  pergula  frondibus  cooperta ; — Casa,  tugurium,  ex  frondibus  et  ramis  arborum 
4  contextum. — Silva,'  &c.  &c.,  as  Wachter  explains  it.  Various  compounds  of  this  word 
Latibi  are  familiar  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  as  {  Z,o«/i=Hutte,  A  Tent,'  &c.  It  is  curious, 
that  the  German  term  for  a  Labyrinth  is  a  combination,  precisely  coinciding  in  sense  with 
that,  which  I  have  imagined,  as  Irr-Garten,  the  Err-Garden,  the  Garden  in  which 
persons  Err  or  Wander.  I  must  add  likewise,  that  in  a  Teutonic  mind  the  idea  of  some 
Leafy — Rural-like  Spot,  as  of  a  Bower— Arbour — Garden,  &c.  is  certainly  connected  with 
our  conceptions  of  a  Labyrinth.  Perhaps  we  might  conjecture,  that  the  YIUN  in  Lab= 
Yrinth,  belonged  directly  to  ERREN,  and  then  the  compound  would  be  LAUBE=ERREN. 
I  must  leave  this  point  to  be  adjusted  by  the  adepts  in  the  more  ancient  forms  of  the 
Teutonic  Dialects ;  yet  I  persuade  myself,  that  I  am  not  very  remote  from  the  source  of 
this  word,  and  that  a  combination  will  be  discovered,  which  wiU  confirm  my  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

f>  Y 
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fined,  as  denoting  what  is  WRESTED  or  Perverted  from  its  proper 
state,  or  its  due  and  right  course : 

"  And  I  beseech  yon, 
"  WREST  once  the  law  to  your  authority 
"To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  WRONG." 

The  English  Round,  and  its  parallels,  as  produced  by  the 
Etymologists,  Rond,  (Fr.)  the  Teutonic  Rundt,  Ronda,  (Ital.  and 
Span.)  Tonda,  (Ital.)  Raund,  Clypeus;  Run,  Rond,  Umbo,  &c., 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Latin  Rotundus.  If  that  should  be 
the  fact,  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  directly  connected 
with  the  race  of  words  before  us.  They  might  however  be  at- 
tached to  such  terms  as  RAND,  the  Bounding  RINGE,  or  to  RING 
that  which  is  RINGED  up,  or  WRENCHED  up,  if  I  might  so  say, 
Turned  up — about — over,  or  ROUND,  so  as  to  en-RiNG,  or  sur- 
ROUND.  The  RIND  of  any  thing  seems  to  signify,  that  which 
jwr-RouNDs.  The  Etymologists  have  referred  us  to  the  Saxon 
Rind,  the  German  and  Belgic  Rinde;  and  they  have  produced 
likewise  the  Greek  Rinos,  (P^o?,  Pellis,)  and  Ren,  (P»?i/,  Ovis,  q.  d. 
Pellis  Ovina.)  and  the  Saxon  Reon,  Stragulum.  These  words 
may  all  belong  to  each  other,  under  the  same  idea  of  that,  which 
jwr-RouNDS.  We  ought  to  remember,  that  RINGS,  (P<wf,  Pellis, 
Clypeus,)  means  likewise  a  Shield;  which  sense  appears  to 
connect  the  Greek  term  directly  with  the  Danish  Raund,  Clypeus. 
If  this  should  be  the  true  relation  of  the  above  words,  RINGS, 
(Pivof,  Clypeus,)  is  not  directly  derived  from  Rin,  (Ptv,  Nasus,)  as 
denoting  the  Projecting  object,  but  the  one  should  be  referred  to 
the  other,  as  containing  the  same  fundamental  idea;  namely,  that 
of  Turning  up — over — about,  or  ROUND  about  here  and  there,  or 
Routing  up,  and  that  of  Taming  ROUND  about  or  sur-Rov tfoing. 
In  the  Celtic  Dialects  the  term  for  the  RIND  appears  under  the 
form  RS,  £c.  In  Welsh,  RHISG  and  RHISGL  signify  the  Rind  or 

Bark; 
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Bark;  and  in  Cornish  and  Armoric,  Risk  and  Ruisken  have  the 
same  meaning.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we 
have  Ruiscam,  To  Strip,  peel,  undress;  and  the  terms  succeeding 
this  are  Ruiscam,  "  To  smite,  strike,  pelt ;"  and  Ruisaw,  "T« 
"  tear  in  pieces;  "  where  we  perceive,  that  the  action  of  Peeling 
off  the  bark  is  attended  with  terms  of  violence,  just  as  REND  is 
attached  to  RIND.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dic- 
tionary I  find  RUISG,  Ruscan,  "  A  Vessel  made  of  the  Bark  of 
"  trees j"  and  so  in  Welsh,  Risoen  is  "A  sort  of  deep  Dish." 
This  may  remind  us  of  the  Greek  RISKOS,  (P«rx<?£,  Riscus,  Cista 
pelle  inducta.) 

The  sense  of  Cleaning  or  Clearing  has  been  perpetually  derived  • 
from  the  idea  of  Clearing  off  the  unnecessary  or  encumbering 
Dirt,  &c.  upon  a  Surface  by  the  action  of  Turning  -or  Stirring  it 
about.  Hence  we  have  the  term  RINSE,  and  its  parallels,  produced 
by  the  Etymologists,  as  the  French  Rinser,  the  German  and 
Belgic  Rein,  the  Armoric  Rincal,  the  Islandic  Hreinsa,  and  the 
Gothic  Hraingan,  Mundare,  &c.  &c.  In  the  phrase  '  RINSE  a 
'.  Bottle,'  sometimes  called  '  RENCH  or  WRENCH  a  Bottle,'  we  see 
the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word;  as  the  term,  we  know,  directly 
means  'To  Clean  a  bottleby  the  process  of  WRING/«§-  or  Turning  it 
'about.'  In  the  phrase  'To  WRING  wet  cloaths,'  we  have  the 
same  process,  though  in  a  stronger  sense,  of  WRING/H^- — Turning 
or  Twisting  them  about,  in  order  to  Clear  away  or  Remove  the 
unnecessary  water.  Junius,  under  RINSE,  produces  the  Greek 
Rainein,  (Pcuvw,  Aspergere,)  and  Ransis,  (Pxv<rif,  Aspersio.)  If 
this  Greek  word  does  not  convey  the  precise  idea  attached  to 
Rinse,  it  must  however  be  referred  to  the  same  action  of 
Stirring  up  or  about,  so  as  to  Bespatter — Sprinkle,  &c.  The 
preceding  article  to  RINSE,  in  the  Etymologicon  of  Junius,  is 
RINK,  Homo,  produced  by  Lye,  which  he  refers  to  the  Saxon 

Rinc, 
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Rinc,  "  Strenuus,  miles ;  —  Vir,  Homo,"  and  to  the  Islandic 
Reckur,  a  term  of  the  same  meaning.  These  words  denote 
probably  the  wRExcher — the  Strong,  powerful  personage ;  or 
under  the  form  RC,  RT,  &c.  the  ROUTER.  In  the  preceding 
column  of  Lye's  Dictionary  we  have  Rixoaw,  (Goth.)  RASTRO, 
"  colligere,  congerere;''  which  brings  us  to  the  genuine  idea  of 
ROUTING  about.  As  RINSE  connects  itself  more  directly  with 
the  idea  conveyed  by  Wrench  or  Rench,  so  RACK,  in  the  phrase 

•  To  RACK  off  wine,'   might   seem  to  be  more  immediately  at- 
tached to   a  term    under  the    same    form,    RACK,    in   its   more 
strong   sense  of  'To  Twist  or  Torture,'  as   it   were.     Thus  it 
would  appear,  as  if  '  To  RACK  off  wine,'  was  intended  to  express 
the   diligence,   with   which    the    Wine    was    endeavoured   to  be 
Extracted  or  Forced   from   the  Dregs — '  Vinum  quasi   Torquendo 
'  faecibus   Exprimere.'     We   see    however,    how    '  To    RACK    off 
'  wine  from  the  Dregs,'  brings  us  to  the  original  idea,  '  To  RAKE 

•  off  or  away  Dirt.' 

My  German  Lexicographer  explains  REIN  by  "  Clean,  pure, 
"  neat,  free  from  Filth;  and  REIN/^W,  To  clear,  cleanse,  purify; 
"  ERZTE  Metallen  Reinigen,  To  try  or  refine  metals,  clear  them 
"  from  dross;"  where  in  the  phrase  of  Clearing  ERZ,  Metal  or 
EARTH,  the  word  is  brought  to  the  original  spot,  supposed  in  my 
hypothesis.  Wachter,  in  the  sense  which  REIN  bears  of  Callidus, 
produces  the  Greek  RiNem,  (Piveiv,  Polire,)  which  is  indeed  a 
kindred  term,  where  we  have  the  very  idea  of  Scratching  upon 
a  surface.  In  another  article  of  Wachter  we  have  REINEIN, 
denoting  Tangere,  where  we  still  see  an  action  performed  on 
a  Surface,  though  of  a  different  kind.  In  a  passage  produced  by 
Wachter,  this  term  expresses  the  most  violent  action  of  Touching 
or  Striking  on  a  Surface;  as  it  is  applied  to  a  Hatchet,  Destroying 
whom  it  Strikes.  REIN^W,  in  a  different  article  signifies  Castrare, 

which 
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which  Wachter  refers  to  Runcinus,  "  Equus  Spado,  seu  Canthe- 
"  rius."  I  have  supposed  in  another  place,  that  these  terms  for 
a  '  Horse/  as  Runcinus,  Rouncy,  Rozinante,  &c.  &c.  are  attached 
to  a  different  idea ;  yet  some  of  them  may  perhaps  belong  to  the 
notion  supposed  by  Wachter ;  and  we  cannot  but  note,  how  the 
form  Runcinus  connects  itself  with  that  of  Runcino,  To  Eradicate; 
where  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
I  conceive,  that  the  REIN  in  REIN^W  conveys  precisely  the  same 
idea  as  the  RUNG  in  RUNC/WO. 

Let  us    mark  the  explanatory   word  Castrare,  which  I  shall 
shew  in  another  Volume  to  belong  to  such  terms  as  Cast,  &c., 
and   that   it   originally  signified   'To  Cast  out — up  or  away,  as 
'Dirt/  &c.     Hence    we    see,  that   Castrum    is    nothing  but  the 
substantive  to   the   verb  Castro,  and  that  it  means  the  Cast  out 
Dirt,  as  denoting  the  Ditch  or  Mound,  made  for  a  fence  or  guard: 
Hence  too,  we  have  Castus,  Chaste,  which  signified  originally  that, 
from  which  the  Dirt  is  Cast  out  or  Removed,  what  is  Cleansed, 
Purified,  Pure.     Thus,  then,  Chaste  and  Castrare  have  the  same 
relation  to  each  other,  which  we  see  in  the  two  senses  of  REINEN, 
Castrare;  and  REIN,  Purus,  mundus,  a  sordibus  purgatus.     The 
word  is  brought  to  its  original  idea  in  the  expression  'To  Cast 
'a  Pond;'    i.e.   To   clear   it    of  Mud.     One   sense  of  the  word 
Castrare,  as  given  by  Robert  Ainsworth,  is  To  Retrench,  where  in 
Trench,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  meaning  of  the   substantive 
Castrum,  we  see  the  original  idea.     It  is  curious,  that  the  word 
Intrenchment  in   English  is  applied  to  a  Camp ;    and  in   French, 
Retrancher  means    at    once   "To  Retrench,    To   cut   off,    to  pare 
"  away;"  and  "  To  Intrench  a  Camp,"  as  the  Lexicographer,  now 
before  me,   Deletanville,  explains   it.      So  uniform  are  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Human  mind  in  deriving  the  same  object  from   the 
same  train  of  ideas.     The  coincidence  of  the  Persian  Language 

with 
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with  the  German  has   been  perpetually  observed  ;    and  we  shall 
find  fn  the  Persian  form  of  Speech  a  term,  which  directly  con- 
nects itself  with   REiura   and   RINSE  of  the  Teutonic   Dialects, 
and  which  will  unequivocally  point  out  to  us   the  source,  from 
whence  they  are  derived.     This  term  is  ^iXuJJ^  REtioiden,  which 
Mr.  Richardson  explains  by   "To  polish,  to  smooth,  to  chip  or 
"  hew   with   a  hatchet ;— To   Clear  away   Mud  with  a  Shovel  or 
"  Rake ; — To  plaster  or  smooth  with  a  trowel,  to  Rasp,  to  Grate, 
"  to  Saw,  to  Dig,  to  carve,  to  engrave.''     I  could  not  have  de- 
vised a  term  which  so  fully  unfolds  and  confirms  my  hypothesis, 
respecting  the  original  sense,  which  I  have  conceived  to  be  an- 
nexed to  this  race  of  words.     Mr.  Richardson  has  likewise  here 
adopted  two  terms,  RASP  and  RAKE,  which   belong  to  our  Ele- 
ment   under   the    form    RS,   &c.     We   see,    how    the    sense    of 
,  To  Rasp  and  to  Polish,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Greek 
,  (Piveu,  Lima  polio,  Limo.)     Let  us  mark   the  explanatory 
terms  Lima  and  Limo,  which  belong  to  Limus  from  the  same  idea 
of  Clearing   away   the  Dirt.     Inevitable    as    this  relation    should 
seem,  it  appears   not  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Etymologists. 
Some  derive  Lima  from  P/MJ  ;  and  others  from  Limus,  Crooked,  &c., 
"  quod  obliquis  aciebus  secat."     Hence  we  have  Limpidus,  Clear, 
Limpid,  &c. ;    and   the  Greek  Lampo,  (Aa^Trw,  Luceo,)   Lampas, 
(Aapraff,)  the  Lamp,  &c.  &c.    In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's   Dictionary,  where   the    Persian  RENoiden,  '  To  polish,  to 
'  smooth,  to  chip  or  Hew  with  a  hatchet,'  &c.  occurs,  we  have  the 
familiar  word  in  that  Language,  X^>  RENK   or  RUNG,  Colour : 
which  we  shall  now  understand  to   be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
Shape  —  Form  —  Appearance,  &c.,  as    produced   by  the  action  of 
Polishing  a  surface,  just  as  Hew  or  Hue,  Colour,  belongs  to  the 
explanatory  word  Hew—To  Hew  with  a  Hatchet.     In  the  same 

column 
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column  we  have  (jj^s^j  Rzvijiden,  "  To  be  sad,  to  be  melan- 
"  choly.  —  To  be  angry,  enraged,  to  be  filled  with  indignation  ;  " 
which  is  only  a  metaphorical  application  of  the  idea  annexed  to 
the  action  of  Rasping  or  Grating  upon  a  surface.  The  succeeding 
term  to  this  is  the  Persian  (.j^s^j  RENJ//Z,  A  Ploughshare, 
which  brings  us  to  the  very  Spot  and  operation  supposed  in  my 
hypothesis.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  the  same  strong  confir- 
mations still  present  themselves  of  that  universal  action,  to  which 
Languages  owe  all  their  peculiarity  of  force  and  meaning. 
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RN,  denoting  the  Balk,  RIDGE, 
RIG  or  Furrow,  &c. — a  Row, 
REIGE,  (Eng.  Germ.)  Order, 
as  derived  from  Recurring — 
Regular  RIDGES,  &c. 

REIN,  &c.  (German,)  A  Balk  or 
RIDGE  between  two  Fur- 
rows.—The  boundary  of  a 
field ;  i.  e.  the  Boundary  of 
the  Balk. 

RINGE.  (Norfolk,)  A  Row,  as 
relating  to  the 

RIDGES  or  Furrows  of  a  field, 
&c. 

RINNE.  (German,)  A  Channel, 
Kennel. 

RUN,  RENNEN.  (Eng.  German,) 
The  Course  or  Motion  of 


Water,  &c.  in  the  Rinne  or 

Channel. 
RANK,  ARRANGE,    RANG,    &c. 

(Eng.  Germ.)  What  belongs 

to  the  recurring  Ringes,   or 

Rows,  &c. ;  and  hence  Order, 

&c. 
RHANN — RHENG.  (Welsh,  Arm.) 

A  division  of  Lands,   Rank, 

a  Streak. 
RHINT — RHEWIN.  (Welsh,)   A 

Notch,  a  little  gutter,  where 

water  runs. 
RUINE — RUINN.  (Gal.)  A  Streak, 

Division. 

RANG,  RAiNNa/w,  (Gal.)  Rank, 
To  divide. 

RION  —  Rioxaigham.   (Gal.)   A 
Road;  To  carve,  engrave. 


IN  one  article  of  Wachter  we  have  REIN,  RAIN, 
"  Margo  Agrit  Agrum  claudens,  et  limitans,  et  liberam  transeun- 
•«  tibus  semitam  relinquens,"  as  our  author  explains  it;  where  we 
are  unequivocally  brought  to  the  Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis, 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning  annexed  to  the  word.  The 
RAN  however  appears  to  have  denoted  originally  the  Separation, 
made  by  the  Excavated  Furrow,  or  its  attendant  RIDGE  ;  and  it 
seems  particularly  to  refer  to  this  latter  idea.  In  the  Norfolk 

Dialect, 
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Dialect,  RINGE  means  the  Row,  either  as  relating  to  the  Hollow 
or  the  raised  RIDGE.  Mr.  Grose  explains  RINGES  by  "Rows  of 
"  Hay,  quick,  &c.  Norf. ;"  and  in  the  same  page  of  his  Glos- 
sary we  have  Riacen,  "The  RIDGE  of  a  house.  North.;"  where 
the  n  is  an  organical  addition  after  the  G,  as  it  is  in  RIWGE 
before  it.  The  preceding  terms  to  RINGE,  in  Mr.  Grose,  are 
"  RINE,  To  RINE  ;  to  touch  or  feel.  North.;"  where  we  have  the 
sense  of  the  German  Reinen,  Tangere,  before  explained,  and  RIN, 
"Brine.  Norf.;"  which  means  probably  what  makes  a  person 
Feel  from  its  Pungency — What  Vellicates ;  where  we  come  nearer 
to  the  original  idea  conveyed  by  this  race  of  words  of  Stirring 
up — Exciting,  &c.  Mr.  Grose  has  another  article,  REAM,  which  he 
explains  by  "  A  dale  or  RIG  in  a  field.  North."  My  German 
Lexicographer  explains  RAIN  or  REIN  by  "  h^ Balk  or  RIDGE 
"  between  two  Furrows  or  Plough  Fields ; "  »  where  we  are 
brought  to  the  genuine  idea.  Let  us  mark  the  term  Balk,  which 
refers,  as  we  know,  to  a  Beam  likewise.  This  will  explain  to  us, 
why  "RANN^/  Tree  means,  as  Mr.  Grose  explains  it,  a  "Cross- 
"  Beam  in  a  chimney  on  which  the  crook  hangs  ;  sometimes  called 
"  RAKKt=Bauk.  North."  The  terms  directly  adjacent  to  this 
word  in  Mr.  Grose,  under  the  form  RN,  are  RANDY,  "Riotous, 
"  obstreperous,  disorderly.  North. ; "  where  we  have  a  term  of 
Violence,  as  in  REND,  and  likewise  "RANISH,  Ravenous,  Exm. ;  " 
and  "RANNY,  The  little  field-mouse.  Norf.;"  where  we  come  to 
the  original  idea  of  Scratching — Fretting,  &c.  In  the  same  column 
we  have  RATTEN,  A  RAT  ;  where  the  n  is  an  organical  addition 
after  the  Radical.  The  idea,  from  which  RATTEN,  the  RAT,  is 
derived,  will  be  manifest  from  the  succeeding  term  "  RAUK, 
"  To  Scratch.  A  RAUK  with  a  pin;  a  Scratch  or  RAKE 
"  with  a  pin;"  where  the  original  notion  is  unequivocally  ex- 
hibited. 

The  primitive  meaning  of  the  German  REIN,  &c.,  with  its 

6  z  parallels, 
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parallels,  and  the  connexion  of  such  words  with  the  form  RG, 
will  be  likewise  illustrated  by  considering  a  term  which  occurs  in 
the  same  opening  of  Wachter's  Glossary.  This  term  is  REIGE, 
which  is  explained  by  "Linea,  Sulcus  literarum,  vel  numerorum, 
"  Gallis  Raie,  Italis  et  Latino-Barbaris  Riga.  Proprie  est  linea 
"  Incisa,  vel  ex  Incisione  facta;"  where  we  see  in  Sulcus  the  true 
idea.  Wachter  adds,  moreover,  the  Celtic  terms  Rhygn,  Incisura; 
Rhygnbren,  "  lignum  oblongum,  in  quo  inciduntur  numeri,  Rygnut 
"Serrarej"  and  he  justly  compares  them  with  the  Greek 
Rege  and  Regnuo,  (Pyynu,  Rumpo.)  In  these  terms  with  the 
organical  n  after  the  G,  &c.  we  see  how  the  form  RG  has  passed 
into  that  of  R^N  or  RN,  or  how  such  terms  as  RHY^N,  &c.  may 
become  RnvN.  In  the  same  column  of  Wachter  we  have  Reihe, 
Reyhe,  and  REIGE,  which  he  justly  refers  to  each  other,  and 
explains  by  "Quatenus  Lineam  notat,  eleganter  transfertur  ad 
"  Seriem  et  ordinem  rerum  quarumcunque."  To  these  words 
belongs  our  term  Row,  which  our  Glossarist  should  have  pro- 
duced. Wachter  has  justly  observed,  that  Luther  applies  REIGE 
to  the  Striga  Agrorum — that  in  Welsh,  RHYCH  means  Sulcus,  in 
Barbarous  Latin  Riga,  in  French  RAIE  de  charrue ;  and  that 
from  hence  we  have  the  Barbarous  Latin  words  Riga,  Plica; 
Ruga,  Platea,  Vicus ;  and  the  French  Rue.  He  exhibits  likewise 
the  Saxon  combination,  "  Stxf-Rccwe,  Alphabetum,  ordo  litera- 
"  rum."  The  same  Etymologist  produces  next  to  REIGE  the 
term  REioer,  "  Ardea,  avis  Diomedia;"  where  he  supposes,  that 
the  Latin  Ardea  is  so  called  "ab  Arduo  volatu ;  "  and  that  the 
German  word  is  derived  from  REIGE,  "  ab  Ordine  volandi."  The 
Ardea  might  belong  to  Ordo  for  the  same  reason. 

Wachter  might  have  produced  as  parallel  terms  to  REIN,  &c. 
the  German  RINNE,  "  A  Channel,  or  Kennel ;  "  where  we  have  the 
original  idea  of  the  Excavation,  Furrow,  &c.,  and  RAND  or  RAN/£, 
which  signifies,  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  "  The  Rand, 

"  utmost 
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"  utmost  part,  extremity,  margin,  edge,  side,  brink  or  brim  of 
"  a  thing."  Let  us  mark  the  term  RAND,  as  an  English  word, 
which  Lye  explains  by  "Crepido,  Margo,"  &c.,  and  refers  us  to 
Belgic  and  Islandic  words  under  the  same  form.  The  Etymolo- 
gists understand,  that  our  English  word  RUN,  with  its  parallels 
Rennen,  (Germ.)  Render,  (Dan.)  &c,  &c.,  and  this  German  term 
RINNE,  belong  to  each  other;  though  Wachter  considers  the  verb, 
as  supplying  the  original  idea.  These  words,  denoting  the  Exca- 
vation, and  the  motion  performed  in  it,  belong  to  each  other,  just 
as  RUT,  ROAD,  RACE,  £c.  are  terms  attached  to  the  same  series, 
under  the  form  RT,  &c. 

We  have  seen,  under  the  form  RG,  as  REIGE,  &c.  to  which 
Row  belongs,  how  the  idea  of  a  certain  Series  or  Order  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  Recurring  Lines,  Furrows,  &Q,  ;  and  we  shall 
now  be  prepared  to  understand,  that  our  term  RANK  belongs  to 
the  same  idea,  under  the  form  RN.  We  shall  see,  that  the  words 
denoting  RANK  or  Order,  RANGE,  ARRANGE,  &c.,  under  the  form 
RN,  belong  for  the  same  reason  to  such  terms  as  REIN,  RINGE, 
the  Balk  or  Row,  &c.  The  Etymologists  refer  RANK,  Ordo,  to 
the  Belgic  Rancke,  Ordo;  Rencken,  Flectere ;  the  French  and 
Swedish  Rang,  the  Spanish  Renglera,  and  the  Welsh  Rheng, 
&c.  &c.  Menage  derives  Rang  from  the  German  Ring,  Annulus  ; 
and  we  see  that  they  belong  to  each  other,  under  the  idea  of  that 
which  is  Stirred  up  or  over— Turned  up  or  over,  as  the  Regular 
RINGE,  Furrow,  Balk,  &c.  j  and  of  that  which  Turns  over  or  En- 
virons, as  the  RING.  In  my  German  Dictionary  the  succeeding 
word  to  Rand  and  Ran/t  is  RANG,  the  RANK,  Place,  &c.  An 
adjacent  term  is  RANZ<?«,  "  A  foot-traveller's  pack,  scrip,  budget 
"  or  satchel ; "  which  means  either  what  Encloses  or  Rises  up.  In 
Welsh,  RHANN  is  "A  part,  or  portion,  a  share,"  says  Mr.  Richards. 
"  So  in  Arm.  A  division  of  Lands  into  shares  among  brothers." 
In  the  same  column  we  haveRHANDWY,  "A  Part  or  portion  ;  "  and 

in. 
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in  the  succeeding  page  we  have  RHENG  and  RHENGC,  A  RANK, 
a  Row,  Streak ;  where  in  Streak  we  see  the  true  idea.  In  Welsh 
too,  RHINT  is  a  Notch;  and  Rhewin,  "A  little  gutter,  wherein 
"  water  Runs."  The  preceding  term  is  Rhewiniaw,  "To  Ruin;" 
which  must  be  referred  to  the  terms  of  Violence,  Rend,  &c.  Let 
us  mark  the  word  Ruin,  derived  from  the  Latin  Ruina,  which 
should  be  considered  probably  as  directly  attached  to  Ruo,  from 
the  analogies  of  the  Language.  Again,  in  Welsh,  Rhill  is  "An 
ct  order,  a  Rank,  Row;"  which  belongs  to  our  Radical  RG,  and 
is  quasi  RGL.  This  however  is  not  a  mere  conjecture.  The 
preceding  terms  are  RuiGwm,  A  long  Row;  and  RHIGO/J,  'To 
"  Hollow  into  trenches  or  Furrows',"  Riool,  "A  little  ditch  or 
"  trench,  a  Furrow,"  as  my  author  explains  them.  These  words 
I  have  examined  on  a  former  occasion,  and  referred  to  them  the 
term  Rill,  &c.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have 
RAINN,  a  Division;  and  the  preceding  word  is  Rainnesidhe, 
Ranges,  Ranks.  In  the  succeeding  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dic- 
tionary we  have  Ranc,  Rank,  Order  j  Rainnaim,  To  divide,  share; 
and  Rann,  "A  part,  division,  song,  genealogy;"  and  in  another 
article,  "A  verse,  stanza,  section,  a  song,  poem."  Here  it  should 
seem,  as  if  the  notion  of  a  Song — Poem  was  taken  from  that  of 
Division  into  its  various  parts,  as  Stanzas,  &c. ;  yet  I  shall  pro- 
duce on  a  future  occasion  a  race  of  words  belonging  to  the  form 
RN,  which  denote  Noise ;  and  to  this  idea  the  sense  of  a  Poem, 
&c.  might  belong.  In  the  same  column  we  have  Rannan,  "  The 
"  Lowing  of  a  Deer;"  and  Raona,  "  Breaking,  Tearing;"  where 
we  have  the  idea  of  Noise  and  of  Violence,  such  as  we  shall  see  in 
REND,  &c.  To  Stir  up. 

In  the  same  column  I  find  likewise  RAON,  A  Field,  Plain  or 
Green; — RAONADH,  A  Way,  Road,  haunt;  and  RANG,  RANG<Z«, 
A  WRINK/*?;  where  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot,  and  train  of 
ideas,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  The  same  terms  RANG, 

RANGflM, 
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,  mean  too  "The  bank  of  a  River,"  either  as  signifying 
Winding — Turning  or  Wrinkled,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  their  direc- 
tion ;  or  they  may  denote  those  objects,  which  serve  to  keep  the 
River  Separated  or  Parted  off  from  the  adjacent  land,  as  within 
its  due  RANKS  or  Bounds.  I  have  here,  as  I  imagine,  unfolded 
to  the  Celtic  Scholar  the  true  sense  of  the  Element  RN,  and  he 
will  be  no  doubt  able  to  unravel  the  original  meaning  of  various 
words,  which  appear  under  the  same  form.  I  must  add  moreover, 
that  I  find  in  the  same  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Shaw  the  terms  "  Ruine, 
"  A  Streak  ;  Ruinn,  A  Division ;  Ruinnecc,  Grass,"  succeeding 
each  other,  in  which  we  see  my  idea  confirmed  respecting  the 
relation  between  the  Streak  or  Line  and  the  Division  ;  and  we 
are  moreover  brought  to  the  very  spot,  supposed  in  my  hypo- 
thesis. Again,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  we  have  Riouaigham, 
"  To  Carve,  Engrave;"  and  RION,  A  way,  Road"  I  find  in 
the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  Ruinn  is,  terms 
belonging  to  the  form  of  our  Element  RT,  coinciding  with  the 
sense  attributed  to  that  Element,  as  RUITH^W,  To  Run ;  RUITH, 
Running;  and  likewise  "An  army,  Troop;"  which  corresponds 
with  the  words  RUTA,  "A  Herd;  ROUT,  a  Ram,  and  a  tribe  of 
"  people  ;"  where  we  see,  that  the  word  ROUT  has  been  properly 
adopted.  The  terms  preceding  these  two  latter  words  are  Rusran, 
"  A  lump,  Hillock;  RUSTIC/I,  A  Boor,  Clown,  Churl;  and 
"  RusTtfca,  RUDE,  RUSTIC." 

These  observations  will  unfold  to  the  Spanish  Scholar  the 
origin  of  various  words,  which  appear  in  that  Language,  under 
the  form  RN.  RINCOW  means  a  "Corner,  an  angle  formed  by 
"  the  meeting  of  two  walls. — Place  of  privacy  or  retirement. — 
"  House,  Dwelling;"  which  means  simply,  as  I  imagine,  'The 
'  Spot  Separated  and  Divided  from  other  parts.'  In  the  same 
column  of  my  Spanish  Dictionary  we  have  RiNG/<?ra,  Row,  File; 

where 
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where  we  perceive  the  idea  of  the  Line  connected  with  Order  and 
RANK.  The  succeeding  word  is  RINGORANGO,  "  Flourished,  formed 
"  with  a  pen. — Extravagant  nicety  in  point  of  dress  ;"  where  we 
have  still  the  idea  of  Lines  nicely  formed  or  RANGED  with  Order 
and  exactness.  The  terms  are  doubled,  RINGO — RANGO,  in  order 
to  make  the  idea  more  forcible.  In  the  same  column  I  find  RINA, 
"  Quarrel,  Scuffle,  Dispute ; '"  which  belongs  to  the  race  of  words, 
denoting  Commotion — Violence,  &c.,  as  in  the  German  llingen, 
To  Strive,  struggle,  Wrestle,  &c.  &c.  In  the  next  column  of  my 
Dictionary,  we  have  RISTRA,  "A  Row,  file ;  a  series  of  things 
"  following  one  after  another ;"  where  we  have  the  genuine  form 
RS,  and  likewise  "  RJXA,  Scuffle,  dispute,  disturbance;"  where 
again  we  have  the  true  form. 

We  have  seen,  that  RHENG  means  in  Welsh  "A  RANK,  Row  ; 
"  a  Streak;"  where  in  Streak,  as  I  have  observed,  we  are  brought 
to  the  genuine  idea  of  the  Trace  or  Line.     Mr.  Richards  adds  to 
this  word  the  Armoric  Rhengen,  "  ARhein-,"  where  let  us  note  the 
word  Rein,  which  we  shall  now  see  signifies  simply  the  Line.     In 
the  old  French  term  RES«<?,  the  second  letter  of  the  Radical  is  pre- 
served, and  we  there  see  likewise  the  organ ical  addition  of  the  n. 
In  the  modern  term  Rene  it  is  lost,  as  in  the  English  Rein ;  though 
the  I  remains  as  a  record  of  the  lost  consonant  J.     In  Italian  we 
have  RED/wa ;  and  all  these  words  the  French  Etymologists  derive 
from  Retina,  and  that  from  Retineo.     The  Latin  Retina,    "  The 
"  coats  or  tunicles  of  the  Eye,  like  a  Net,"*  is  justly  derived  from 
RETE,  which  means  nothing  but  c  The  Line-formed  object~that 
f  which  is  made  up  of  RADII—  Lines  or  Strings  lying  in  a  certain 
«  order.'     The  French  Etymologists,   under  Resne,  have  produced 
moreover  the  Greek  Ruter,  Ruta,  or  Reteina,  (Pur^,  Pura,  Per^a.) 
The  word  Ruter,  (Pim^,  Retinacula,  Habena; — Gustos,  Defensor,) 
occurs  in  Homer,  as  the  Lexicographers  understand,  Ev  Se 
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and  the  Etymologists  justly  refer  it  to  Eruo, 
Traho.)  The  adjacent  word  Rusxazo,  (PVO-TK^U,  Traho,)  To  Draw 
or  Drag,  brings  us  again  to  the  same  idea  of  Drawing  Lines  or 
Traces^  upon  the  Ground.  Riner,  (Pur^,)  perhaps  means  rather 
the  Drawer,  than  the  Line  Drawn,  or  Line  in  general.  The  ad- 
jacent word  to  these  Greek  terras  is  RUT/S,  (Pur<f,)  Ruca,  the  Line  or 
Furrozv.  The  Lexicographers  derive  Rvsiazo,  (Pvrrafy,')  from  Ruo, 
(Pvu,  fluo)  ;  where,  as  in  Eruo,  (E^UW,)  we  have  the  form  A  R,  RA  . 

The  observations  which  I  have  above  produced  on  the  various 
applications  of  the  RINGE  —  the  Balk,  Ridge  or  Rig,  under  the 
forms  of  REIN,  RAND.&C.  &c.  will  illustrate  to  the  Scotch  Antiqua- 
rians the  origin  of  a  combination  familiar  to  their  Language,  the 
RUN=RIG%  In  this  compound  we  have  both  forms  RN,  and  RG, 
referring  to  the  same  object,  and  conveying  the"  same  fundamen- 
tal idea,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  turn  of  meaning  annexed 
to  RUN,  as  relating  to  its  kindred  term  the  RIG.  "  Lands  are 
"  said  to  lie  RUN=RIG,"  as  the  Scotch  Lawyers  inform  us,  "when 
"  the  alternate  RIDGES  of  a  field  belong  to  different  proprietors." 
(Erskine's  Institut.  &c.}  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  has  produced  this 
passage,  observes,  that  "  the  name  seems  evidently  derived  from 
"  the  circumstance  of  these  lands  or  RIDGES  Running  parallel  to 
"  each  other."  This  explanation  is  curious  ;  as  it  will  shew  us 
how  the  mind  may  be  entangled  in  the  toils  of  Language,  and 
how  a  just  impression  of  the  original  meaning  annexed  to  words, 
may  direct  us  to  what  is  right,  through  the  medium  of  what,  on 
the  first  view,  is  manifestly  and  palpably  wrong.  The  sense 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  annexed  to  the  substantive  RUN,  does  not, 
as  it  should  appear,  at  all  exist  in  the  verb  of  motion  To  Run,  any 
more  than  it  does  in  other  verbs  of  motion,  but  in  the  term  Parallel, 
which  our  Etymologist  has  been  pleased  to  add,  in  order  to  express 
the  very  point  intended  to  be  enforced.  Yet  I  have  shewn,  that 
Run  is  itself  attached  to  this  race  of  words,  and  that  it  belongs  to 

the 
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the  idea  of  the  Hollow  Channels,  or  Parallel  Furrows,  from  which 
the  RINGES  or  RIGS  or  formed.  Thus  it  is,  that  Run  recurs  to 
its  primitive  idea  in  the  phrase  "To  RUN  Parallel;"  and  hence 
it  was,  that  this  combination  originally  existed. — If  RUN  in  RUN  = 
Rig  relates  to  Parallelism,  we  must  refer  it  to  the  RINGE  or  Rig, 
under  the  sense  of  RANK.  Yet  this  is  surely  not  the  precise  idea 
annexed  to  it  in  this  case,  as  Parallelism  is  a  general  property  of 
Recurring  RINGES,  and  does  not  describe  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance belonging  to  this  tenure.  RUN  probably  means  the  REIN, 
&c.  the  Boundary  or  Bounding  RINGE;  and  thus  the  RUN-RIG  is 
that  disposition  of  Lands,  where  every  RIG  is  a  RUN  or  Boundary, 
or  has  a  Bounding  RINGE  or  RID  ;  that  is,  where  every  RIG  is,  as 
it  were,  its  own  Boundary,  or  has  its  own  Boundary. 

The  terms,  which  precede  and  follow  RUN  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dic- 
tionary, are  Runches,  Rund,  or  Roon,  Rundge,  Rung,  Runk,  Runkle, 
Runt,  which  all  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea,  and  belong  to 
the  terms  already  unfolded,  however  various  the  application  of  that 
idea  may  be.  The  term  RUNCHES  denotes  <  Wild  Mustard,'  as  ap- 
plied both  to  the  "Sinapis  Arvensis  et  Raphanus  Raphanistrum; " 
and  RUNT  means  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree.  I  have  shewn,  that  RUNT, 
signifies  the  Root,  and  belongs  to  RUNCO.&C.,  just  as  ROOT  belongs 
to  the  verb  '  To  ROOT  or  ROUT  up.'  RUNCH  is  only  another  form  of 
RUNT,  denoting  the  Root.  In  the  quotation,  produced  by  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson,  we  have  "On  Ruits  and  RUNCHES  in  the  field."  I  shall 
shew,  that  Raphanus  belongs  to  Rapio,  Rip,  dec.  &c.  To  pluck  up 
for  a  similar  reason.  The  Raphanistrum  is  called  by  my  Botanical 
Guide,  "  Bastard  Radish,  or  white  or  yellow-flowered  Charlock;" 
where  the  term  Radish  belongs,  as  we  know,  to  Radix,  the  Root. 
Another  Scotch  term,  corresponding  to  RUNCHES,  is  Skellocht 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  to  the  Irish  Sgeallagach; 
and  he  has  moreover  seen,  that  the  English  Charlock,  (Cerlice, 
Sax.)  has  "some  resemblance"  to  it.  The  Skelloch  is  derived 

from 
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from  a  simitar  idea  of  Plucking  up,  Routing  up,  &c.  In  the  same 
column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Celtic  Dictionary,  in  which  "  SaEALLAgach, 
"Wild  Mustard,"  occurs,  we  have  ScEALp-am,  "To  tear,  rend, 
"  split,  to  Pluck,  snatch."  The  next  article  to  Skelloch  in  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson's  Dictionary  is  a  word  under  the  same  form,  which  he 
explains  by  "To  Cry  with  a  shrill  voice;"  and  to  which  he  has 
justly  referred  the  English  Squeal,  Squawl,  &c.  The  verb  Skelloch 
is  nothing  but  the  Noise  made  by  Scratching  up,  Tearing  up  a  sur- 
face; and  thus  'To  Skelloch'  belongs  to  Skelloch,  the  substantive, 
just  as  Ronchus,  Ronchisso,  Ronzo,  &c.  To  make  a  Noise,  belong  to 
Runco,  Runcina,  &c.,  (as  I  have  before  shewn,)  and  consequently 
to  Runch,  Runt,  &c.  &c.  I  shall  prove  in  a  future  Volume,  that 
Squeal,  Squawl,  &c.  &c.  belong  to  Skail,  (Scotch,)  "  To  Skail 
"  a  RIG;"  Scale,  (Eng.)  To  Scratch  up  a  Surface,  Sec.,  and  ulti- 
mately to  Skallo,  (SxaAAw,  Fodio,  Sarculo  circumcirca  Sarrio); 
and  thus  we  see,  that,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  every  part  of 
Language  is  uniform  and  consistent. 

RUND  or  ROON  means  "The  Border  of  a  Web,  the  salvage  of 
"  broad  cloth;"  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  to  the 
German  Rand,  the  Islandic  Rond,  Raund,  "  Margo,  extremitas;" 
which  I  have  before  explained,  and  which  is  the  very  sense, 
annexed,  as  I  imagine,  to  RUN  in  Rut*=Rig.  The  word  RUNDGE 
has  been  explained  by  "  To  Range  and  gather ; "  though  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson justly  doubts  of  this  interpretation;  and  he  explains  it  by 
"  To  Gnaw,  to  consume,"  as  belonging  to  -Rounge,  Ronged, 
"  Gnawed,  Fretted,  worn  away,  Fr.  Ronge,  id."  Here  we  have 
the  very  idea  of  Scratching  or  Fretting  upon  a  surface.  In  the 
quotation,  produced  by  Dr.  Jamieson  under  RUNDGE,  are  described 
persons  who  heap  "  Up  to  themselves  grit  store,  By  RUNDGING 
"  and  spunging"  the  poor.  Thus,  then,  RUNDGE  and  ROUNGE 
are  the  verbs,  metaphorically  applied,  of  which  RUNCHE  is  the 
substantive,  just  as  'To  ROOT  up,  ROUT,  To  Tear  up,  to  pull  to 

7  A  e  pieces,' 
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*  pieces,'  &c.  belong  to  ROOT,  the  substantive.  RUNG  means 
"  Any  long  piece  of  wood ;  but  most  commonly  a  coarse,  heavy 
"  staff,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson.  This  seems  on  the  first  view  very 
remote  from  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  am  now  unfolding;  yet 
we  shall  at  once  understand  its  relation  to  the  race  of  words,  now 
before  us.  Our  author  has  well  inserted  in  his  explanation 
Long — Coarse  and  Heavy,  as  applied  to  the  piece  of  wood  speci- 
fied;  and  he  produces  a  passage  in  which  we  read  about  "Quhen 
"  RUNGS  wes  laid  on  RIGGIS;"  where,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  observes, 
the  word  "  evidently  signifies  any  rough  poles  or  pretty  gross 
"  pieces  of  wood,  as  the  cross  spars  of  barns."  I  have  already 
shewn,  that  RA.xxE=Bauk  means  "  A  cross  Beam  in  a  Chimney;" 
and  this  is  the  sense  of  RUNG.  The  RANNE  and  RUNG  belong  to 
the  RINGE,  or  Balk,  just  as  Balk,  or,  as  it  is  here  written,  Bauk, 
means  at  once  the  Balk  in  the  Field,  and  a  Beam.  The  term 
RIGGIS  itself  means  the  RIDGE  or  Top  of  the  Building,  as  derived 
from  the  RIDGE,  RIG  of  the  Field;  and  thus  we  see,  how  similar 
terms  RUNGS  and  RIGGIS  are  again  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  as  in  RUN=RIG.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  congenial 
words  are  associated  with  each  other.  "  To  RUNK  means,"  says 
Dr.  Jamieson,  "To  deprive  one  of  what  he  was  formerly  in 
"  possession  of,  whether  by  fair  or  foul  means ;  as,  in  play,  to  take 
"  all  one's  money."  Our  author  refers  this  word  to  the  Islandic 
Reinki,  Crafty,  &c. ;  and  I  have  before  shewn,  that  those  terms 
under  the  form  ARNK,  RNK,  &c.,  which  express  a  Crafty,  Wily 
conduct,  such  as  WRONG,  WRENCHES,  Tricks,  Frauds,  are  taken 
from  the  idea  of  WRENCHING  up,  Turning  or  Twisting  up  or  about. 
Yet  RUNK  probably  belongs  to  a  similar  idea  which  we  find  in 
RUNDGE,  To  ROUT  or  Tear  up,  lay  Waste,  Spoil,  Plunder,  &c. 
The  succeeding  words  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  are  RUNK, 
Wrinkled;  To  RUNKLE,  v.a. RUNKLE,  A  Wrinkle;  wherein  RUNKLE 
we  see  the  form  of  the  English  WRINKLE,  and  in  RUNK  we  have 

the 
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the  simpler  form.  These  words  unequivocally  bring  us  to  the 
idea,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis,  as  in  RUNK.  we  manifestly 
recognise  the  RINGE,  with  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as 
RUGA  means  at  once  the  Wrinkle,  and  the  RIDGE  or  RIG, 
Furrow,  &c. 

I  have  supposed,  that  RANK,  ARRANGE,  as  relating  to  Order, 
belong  to  the  Stirred-up — Raised-up  RINGE.  Under  this  applica- 
tion of  the  word,  we  seem  only  to  perceive  that  portion  of  the 
idea,  which  relates  to  the  Regular  Rows  of  the  RINGES — Furrows^ 
&c.  Yet  sometimes  another  portion  of  the  idea  presents  itself  j 
as  RANK  expresses  the  Higher  order,  or  the  Raised-up  condition, 
"  A  Man  of  RANK,"  &c.  •,  and  thus  it  is  in  RANGE;  as  in  old 
English,  when  the  term  is  applied  to  Buildings,  we  can  scarcely 
distinguish,  whether  Altitude  or  Order  be  the  prevailing  idea 
annexed  to  the  word.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  we  have 

"  Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch 
"  Of  the  RANG'D  empire  fall." 

The  use  of  the  word  RANG'D  has  appeared  so  extraordinary  to 
some  of  the  Editors,  that  Raisd  has  been  substituted  for  it. 
Others  however  have  seen,  that  the  original  reading  is  the  true 
one;  and  Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked,  that  "the  term  RANGE 
"  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  Mason- work, 
"  in  our  author's  time."  In  a  passage  produced  from  Spenser  we 
have  "  RAUNGES  Rear'd  along  the  wall." 

In  the  sense  of  RANGE,  as  referring  to  motion,  'To  RANGE 
'  here  and  there — up  and  down,'  we  have  the  the  idea  of  Excite- 
ment, or  of  being  Stirred  up,  as  applied  in  a  different  manner. 
Yet  even  here  we  seem,  I  think,  on  many  occasions,  to  have 
the  idea  of  something  Regular — Recurring,  &c.  &c.  Hence  we 
have  'To  RANGE  up  and  down,'  &c. ;  'The  RANGE  of  a  ball,  the 
1  Certain  Line  or  distance,  through  which  a  ball  moves,  shot  from 
«  the  mouth  of  a  gun;'  and  in  'The  RANGER'S  Walk  in  a  Forest' 

we 
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we  have  the  idea  of  the  Certain  Spot,  and  the  Recurring  Operation. 
N.  Bailey  explains  RANGE  by  "  A  Row  or  RANK,  a  Ramble,  or 
"  Jaum ;  also  a  Beam  which  is  between  two  horses  in  a  coach." 
In  the  sense  of  a  Beam,  we  are  brought  to  the  use  of  these  words 
in  the  Provincial  term  RANGE,  "  Bauk,  the  Cross  Beam  of  a 
"  Chimney;"  and  the  Scotch  RUNG,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be 
directly  connected  with  the  RINGE  or  Balk.  RANGE  in  the  sense 
of  "  Vagari,  Errare,"  has  been  compared  by  the  Etymologists  with 
the  Belgic  Rannen,  Currere,  vel  Ranghen,  Movere,  quassare, 
&c.  &c.;  and  to  this  latter  word  they  have  referred  the  term 
RANGE  '•  To  sift  through  a  sieve,  To  RANGE  meal;"  where  we 
have  unequivocally  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  or  about,  and  as  applied 
moreover  to  Stirring  up  a  substance  of  a  Dirt  or  Dust  kind.  But 
here  too  we  seem  to  retain  the  notion  of  Order,  since  this  opera- 
tion of  Stirring  up  is  performed,  that  the  Meal  may  be  ARRANGED, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  or  that  one  part  may  be  Separated  from 
the  other.  In  Welsh  this  idea  of  Sifting  is  expressed  by  terms 
under  the  form  RC,  &c.  Mr.  Richards  explains  the  Welsh 
RHUWCH  by  "A  Ranging  Sieve  or  bolter,"  as  likewise  RUCHIO  by 
"To  Sift  or  Sierce;"  and  Rvcwon  by  "Bran,  gurgeons;" 
where  we  are  brought  to  the  form  RC,  RD,  as  in  RID,  RID- 
DLE, &c. 
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RN,  what  is  Stirred  up—Raised 
up  or  Rises  up  above  its  ordi- 
nary size  or  surface,  as  if  in 
RINGES,  What  is  RINGEY  to 
the  feelings,  or  what  RINGES 
the  feelings,  or  is  ROUGH, 
RUGGED,  Harsh,  Grating  to 
any  of  the  senses. 

RANK — RANCID,  RANCIDUS,  &c. 

(Eng.  Lat.  &c.) 
RANCOUR,  RANKLE,  &c.  (Eng.) 
RGN.  (Heb.)  To  Murmur,  To 

be  Rancid  or  Rusty. 

The  Harsh  or  Grating  Noise. 

RANCO,  RANA.  (Lat.) 
RING.  (Eng.) 
RANT.  (Eng.) 


RANE.  (Old  Eng.)  A  verse. 

RN.  (Heb.)  To  vibrate  to  and 
fro,  to  Shout. 

RGN.  (Heb.)  To  Break,  To 
make  a  loud  Noise. 

ROUND  or  ROWN  in  the  ear. 
(Old  Eng.) 

RUNIAN,  RUN,  &c.  (Sax.  &c. 
&c.)  A  Muttering  sound, 
Incantation,  &c. 

RUNIC.  Belonging  to  Incanta- 
tions. 

Terms  of  Commotion — Violence, 
&c. — Stirring  up,  Routing  up} 
&c. 


REND — RENT,  RAN=^OW,  RAN- 
sack,  &c.  &c. 


SKINNER  has  divided  RANK  into  four  different  articles,  as  applied 
to  'A  Field  too  Luxuriant ' — to  'Order' — to  the  '  Taste' — and  to 
a  '  RANK  Rogue ; '  all  which  he  refers  to  different  sources. 
RANK,  as  an  adjective  and  a  substantive,  belongs  to  the  same 
fundamental  notion,  however  remote  their  senses  may  appear; 
and  as  an  adjective  we  shall  at  once  understand,  that  its  different 
meanings  must  be  only  different  applications  of  the  same  sense. 
As  a  substantive,  RANK,  denoting  Order,  refers,  as  I  have  shewn, 

to 
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to  the  RINGES  considered  only,  as  Regularly  recurring ;  and  as  an 
adjective,  RANK  means  'What  RINGES  up,  or  is  RINGY,'  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  'What  is  Stirred  up,  Raised  up,  as  in  RINGES,'  under  the 
'  idea  of  the  ROUGH — RUGGED  surface;  and  from  hence  it  is  applied 
'in  general  to  what  is  ROUGH — RUGGED,  or  RINGEY  to  the  feel- 
c  ings,  or  what  RINGES  the  feelings,'  &c.,  if  I  may  so  say,  'What  is 
c  Harsh — Grating — Disagreeable  or  Annoying  to  any  of  the  senses.' 
I  have  shewn,  that  ROUGH,  RUGGED  belongs  to  the  RIDGE  or  RIG, 
under  the  form  RG.  We  shall  find,  that  in  the  sense  of  the 
adjective  RANK,  the  original  idea  of  Rising  or  RINGING  up  beyond 
the  ordinary  size  or  surface,  is  often  visible.  Hence  RANK  is 
applied  in  its  more  primitive  meaning,  when  it  expresses  the 
Luxuriant  vegetation  of  plants  Rising  up  or  Growing  beyond  their 
ordinary  size.  Nathan  Bailey  has  justly  explained  it  in  this 
sense  by  "  That  Shoots  forth  too  many  branches  or  leaves  ;  "  and 
he  has  likewise  in  another  article,  "RANK,  full;  as  a  River  RANK, 
"  i.  e.  full.  Sh."  In  this  application  too,  we  have  the  original 
idea.  In  King  John  the  following  passage  occurs : 

"  And  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 

"  Leaving  our  RANK  NESS  and  irregular  course, 

"  Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd." 

Mr.  Malone  has  produced  on  this  occasion  a  passage  from  Venus 
and  Adonis : 

"  Rain  added  to  a  River  that  is  RANK, 
"  Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank." 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  with  what  felicity  the  mind  of  the 
Poet  conceives  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  and  how  precisely 
it  exhibits  that  sense,  by  the  combination  of  terms,  which  are 
impregnated  with  the  same  train  of  ideas.  The  following  passage 
of  Shakspeare  is  singularly  adapted  to  illustrate  tins  position, 
where  the  attendants  of  Lear  are  described  as  '*'  Breaking  forth 

in 
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"  in  RANK,  and  not  to  be  endured  RIOTS."  We  here  see  the 
term  RANK  connected  with  the  very  idea  of  'Rising  up'  or 
"  Breaking  forth ;"  and  combined  likewise  as  an  epithet  with 
RIOT,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  terms  of  Excitement,  and 
belongs,  as  I  have  shewn,  to  the  idea  of  ROUTING  up  the  Ground. 
In  the  North,  ROWTY  means,  as  Mr. Grose  explains  it,  "Over 
"  Rank  or  strong  ;  spoken  of  corn  or  grass."  Here  we  have  the 
very  form  of  RIOT,  ROUT,  &c. 

From    this    idea,    annexed  to    RANK,  of  "  Shooting    forth — 
"  Branches,"  we  have   the  German   RANKE,   "  A  Branch. — Wein- 
"  RANKEN,  the  Vine- Branches,  or  Tendrils."      Wachter  has   ex- 
plained  RANK  by  "  Ramus  et  Cornu  Ramosum.    A  Ragen,  pro- 
«  minere,  inde  Latinis  RANG//"(?;%  Cervus  Lapponicus."  To  Rangifer 
belong  the  French  Rangier,  Renne,  the  English  REiN-Dm*,  the 
German  Reen  or  Renn-Thier,  the  Saxon  Hranas,  &c.  &c.      Some 
have  supposed,  that  the  ^Eitt-Deer  belongs  to  Rennen,  To  Run. 
The  succeeding  words  in  Wachter  are  Rank,  Flexus,  and  Rank, 
Palmes,  which    he    has    referred    to   Renken,   Flectere,  Torquere. 
These  words  all  belong  to  each  other;    and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to 
adjust,  whether  in  the  same  fundamental  sense  of  'To  Stir  up — 
4  Turn  up,  RINGE  or  RING  up,'  the  sense  of  Up  prevails,  or  that  of 
Turning  or    Twisting,    that  is,     whether    the    Vine- Tendrils    are 
Shooters  up,   or    Twiners.     In    the    same   column  we  have   RAN, 
"  Gracilis,  tenuis,  subtilis,"  as  explained  by  Wachter,  who  derives 
it  from  Renken,  "  quasi  Tornatilis,  agilis,  volubilis."     Here  perhaps 
a  similar  doubt  might  occur,  whether  the  Thin,  Tall  figure  is  the 
Shooting-up  object,  or  the  easily  Turning  or   Twisting-about  object. 
Next  to  RANK,  Palmes,  in  Wachter,  we  find  RANZE,  Bulga  via- 
toris,  &c. ;    where  we  have  either  the  idea  of  Rising  or  Enclosing. 
I  find  in  the  same  column  of  Wachter's  Glossary,  RANZEN,  Salire, 
Coire,    and    RANGE,    Scrofa ;     which   our  Etymologist  refers    to 

Rennen., 
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Rennen,  Coire.  In  the  Glossary  of  Sherzius  we  have  adjacent  to 
Ranken,  Se  movere,  both  Ranse,  Rostrum,  and  Rang,  Scrofa.  In 
RANSE  and  RANGE  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  RINGED, — 
Ritjcing,  if  I  may  so  say,  or  Routing  up  a  Surface;  and  this  will 
remind  us  of  Rugchos,  (Poy%oj,  Rostrum,)  or  RUNCHOS,  and  RUNCO, 
&c.  &c.  In  RANZ^W  and  RENN^Z,  Salire,  Coire,  &c.  we  have 
terms  of  Excitement,  signifying  * To  Break  out  into  actions  of  a 
*  RANK — Riotous  nature.'  We  know,  that  RANK  is  an  appropriate 
term  to  such  matters. 

In  RANCOUR  and  RANKLE,  which  belong  to  RANK,  we  like- 
wise mark  most  strongly  the  original  idea  of  Scratching  up — 
Fretting  up  or  upon  a  surface.  When  we  talk  of  a  wound 
RANKLING  we  unequivocally  perceive  this  notion  of  Exasperated 
Excitement,  or  of  Stirring  up — Fretting  on  or  upon  a  surface.  In 
Shakspear  we  have  RANCOR,  applied  as  RANK  is,  to  the  idea  of 
Breaking  forth,  as  belonging  to  a  Swelling  or  Rising-up  object  ; 
and  it  refers  moreover  to  the  sense  of  RANKLE,  as  it  seems  to 
allude  to  the  Breaking  of  a  Festering  Sore;  —  'The  Broken 
1  RANCOUR  of  your  high-swoln  hearts.'  I  shall  shew,  that  Ulcus, 
Ulcer,  and  Elkos,  (EXKOJ,  Vulnus,)  belong  to  the  Aulax,  (AuX«|,) 
the  s-Ulcus.  The  verb  Elko,  (EXx«,  Traho,)  from  which,  according 
to  the  Lexicographers,  Elkos,  (EXXO?,)  is  derived,  ("quia  humores 
"  ad  partem  sauciatam  Trahuntur,")  expresses  the  action  of  Draw- 
ing the  Aulax,  (AuXa|,)  or  Furrow.  There  is  no  metaphor  so 
common  as  that  of  the  Wounds,  which  the  Earth  suffers  by  the 
operations  of  the  Plough, — '  Terra  saucia  vomeribus.'  The  term 
RANCOR  connects  itself  with  RANC^O,  RAXcidus,  (Lat.)  RANCW*; 
and  the  parallel  terms  in  modern  Languages,  Ranee,  Rancune, 
(Fr.)  Rancore,  &c.  &c.  In  RANC/W  or  RANK  to  the  taste,  we 
have  another  application  of  the  idea  annexed  to  what  is  Harsh  or 
Grating  to  any  of  the  senses.  In  Latin,  RANCO  refers  to  what  is 

Grating 
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Grating  to  the  ear.  In  a  line  quoted  by  Martinius  it  is  justly 
combined  with  RUG/O,  where  we  have  the  more  usual  form  for 
the  ROUGH  Noise. 

"  Tigrides  indomitae  RANCANT,  RUGIUNTQUE  leones." 

The  adjacent  word  to  RANCO  in  our  Latin  Dictionaries  is  RANA, 
which  means  the  animal,  'quod  RANcai,  vel  quod  RAUCMW  est,' 
the  animal  which  makes  a  ROUGH  Noise.  The  Etymologists 
derive*Rana  from  Ra  Ra,  or  from  the  Hebrew  p  RN,  "quod  est 
"  exclamare  vehementer."  The  preceding  article  to  Rana  in 
Martinius  is  "RAN,  indeclinabile,  ira  vel  locus  ir&,  unde  etiam 
"  evenit,  quod  efficitur  rabiosus  homo.  Cathol.  et  inde  deducit 
"  Rabies,  item  Rancor,  item  Rana,  quasi  Iracunda.  Suspecta  vox 
"  est,  quales  multi  sunt  in  ea  rapsodia  errores.  Finxisse  videntur 
"  ex  prima  syllaba  vocis  Rancor,  tanquam  sit  ira  cordis."  In 
Hebrew,  pi  RGN,  signifies,  says  Taylor,  "  Mufmurare,  To  be 
"  RANCID  or  RUSTY,  as  bad  butter  or  bacon."  Hence  it  is  ap- 
plied "  to  a  mind  RANKLED  or  Exulcerated  with  discontent,  envy, 
"  or  malevolence ;  and  which  uttereth  itself  in  words  suitable  to 
"  such  bad  dispositions.  Thus  Schultens  (upon  Prov.  xviii.  8.) 
"  from  the  Arabic  giveth  the  sense  of  this  word."  Let  us  mark 
the  word  Rusty,  under  the  form  RS,  which  denotes  what  Frets  or 
CORRODES  a  surface.  In  the  Hebrew  RGN  we  perceive  the  form 
RG  wit.li  the  organical  N ;  where  we  again  mark,  how  the  forms 
RG,  R#N,  and  RN  pass  into  each  other.  That  such  terms  as 
RANCID,  &c.  are  connected  with  the  action  of  Scratching  up — 
Tearing  up  or  ROUTING  up  a  surface,  'a  RuNcaw^o,'  w.ill  be 
unequivocally  manifest  by  considering  the  parallel  Spanish  terms. 
In  the  same  column  of  my  Spanish  Vocabulary,  where  ARRANGE, 
"  To  Pull  up  by  the  Roots,"  is  found,  we  'have  ARRANC*ar.se, 
"  To  grow  RANCID  j"  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  these 
Spanish  words  belong  to  each  other.  The  same  term,  ARRANGE, 
means  likewise,  "To  force  up  phlegm,  bile,"  &c.,  which  will 
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shew  us,  that  my  conjecture  is  right  respecting  RUCTO,  ERUCTO, 
&c.,  which  I  have  supposed  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  Rovring  or 
Roaring  up  the  Ground. 

We  have  seen,  how  Row  and  RANK,  in  the  sense  of  Order, 
belong  to  each  other ;  and  we  find  likewise  Row,  as  applied  to 
the  Spawn  of  Fish,  which  appears  too  under  the  form  RN,  as 
Roan,  (Eng.)  Raun,  (Dan.)  though  in  other  Languages  we  have 
the  regular  form  RG,  as  in  the  Belgic  Roghe,  the  German  Rogen, 
and  the  Saxon  Hrogn,  where  in  the  two  latter  terms  we  see  the 
organical  n  annexed  to  the  G.  Skinner  derives  Roan  from  the 
Latin  Renes,  but  Wachter  confesses  his  ignorance  of  its  origin, 
"  Qua  notione  non  liquet ;"  though  he  adds,  "  Forte  est  ab  O^yuv, 
"  Turgere."  These  words  might  belong  to  the  idea  of  the 
substance  disposed  in  regular  Rows,  or  they  might  refer  to  the 
ROUGH,  RIDGY  substance ;  yet  I  have  suggested  in  another 
place,  that  the  ROGHE,  &c.  may  belong  to  the  idea  conveyed  by 
such  words  as  REATCH,  RUCTO,  &c.  from  the  sense  of  Casting  up, 
Voiding,  &c ,  just  as  Spawn  is  connected  with  Spuo,  Spit,  &c.  &c. 
Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  Ren,  which  belongs  surely  to  the 
French  ROGWOM,  where  we  have  the  true  formRG,  with  the  organi- 
cal n .  The  ROGNOW  is  directly  attached  to  ROGNE,  "  Mange,  scab  ; " 
Rooter,  "To  cut,  pare,  clip,"  &c.  &c. ;  where  we  unequivocally  see 
the  idea  of  Scratching  upon  a  surface.  To  ROGNE,  &c.  belong  the 
'English  ROINE,  as  used  in  Chaucer,  &c. — ROYN/S&,  RONY/OW,  as 
used  in  Shakspeare,  &c.  ("The  ROYNISH  Clown — The  Rump-fed 
"  RONYON,")  as  I  have  before  shewn,  where  I  have  suggested, 
that  RENARD,  the  Fox,  denotes  the  ROYNISH  animal,  and  that 
Ard  means  Nature,  as  in  '  Drunk- Ard,'  &c.  In  Rsonard^ 
REcinard,  the  proper  names,  from  which  Menage  has  derived 
Renard,  we  have  the  true  form  RG.  In  Rongee,  the  Radical 
G  of  Rocner  is  lost  before  the  N,  and  inserted  after  it.  In  another 
French  word,  RoGxonner,  "  To  grumble,  mutter,"  we  have  the 

idea 
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idea  of  Noise  attached  to  the  action  of  Scratching — Fretting — 
Tearing  or  CoRROD/wg1  a  surface,  as  I  have  before  explained  it. 
I  have  here  again  inserted  the  words  before  produced,  under  the 
form  RN,  as  unequivocally  connected  with  RON,  that  the  Reader 
may  be  perfectly  familiar  with  this  species  of  mutation.  Under 
the  form  RN  we  have  Roan,  the  colour  ;  Rouen,  (Fr.)  which  may 
belong  to  Ravus,  « Ravanus,  color,'  as  the  Etymologists  suppose. 

We  shall  find  a  race  of  words,  under  the  form  RN,  which  re- 
late to  Noise,  as  in  RANCO,  RANA,  &c.,  denoting  what  is  Harsh  or 
Grating  to  the  ear.  I  have  shewn  through  the  whole  of  this 
discussion,  that  the  idea  of  Noise  is  perpetually  connected  with 
the  action  of  Grating  upon  a  Surface.  The  term  RING,  Tinnire, 
Personare,  directly  connects  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  RING, 
Annulus,  which  is  attached  to  WRING,  and  WRENCH,  &c.,  just  as 
Torquis  belongs  to  Torqueo ;  and  we  hence  see,  how  RING, 
Tinnire,  is  associated  with  WRING,  expressing  the  action  of  Stir- 
ring up  or  about,  as  it  might  be  in  RINGES.  The  term  RANT 
must  be  classed  among  these  words  denoting  Noise,  as  connected 
with  the  idea  of  Commotion.  Lye  explains  RANT  by  "Bacchari, 
"  Furerej"  and  he  refers  us  to  an  article  in  Junius,  "  Frisiis 
"  Wrantig  est  litigiosus,  querulus,  morosus."  Lye  has  another 
article,  to  which  RANT  or  RAUNT  should  have  been  likewise  re- 
ferred, as  RANE,  To  Rane,  "Carmen  cantare.  Nescio  an  sint 
"ab  Hib.  Rann,  Versus,  carmen.  Scoticum  proverbium.  You're 
"  like  the  gowk,  (the  Cuckow,)  you  have  not  a  RAIN  but  one. 
"  Editori  videtur  vel  factum  ex  Rame,  Vociferari,  M  in  N  mutato, 
"  vel  derivatum  ab  Isl.  Hryn,  Exclamatio.  Hrina  quoque  signi- 
"  ficat  Grunnire.  Concinunt  cum  Hebr.  p,"  RN,  "Cantio.  mV 
RNH,  "Cantus,  clamor,  a  pi,"  RUN,  "Cecinit,  Cantavit," 

We   shall    now   be   enabled   to    understand    the   force   of   an 
original  Reading  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  which  the  Commen- 
tators 
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tators  have  rejected  for  a  modern  term,  which  does  not  express 
the  sense  of  the  passage. 

"  The  sum  of  this, 
"  Brought  hither  to   Pentapolis, 
"  Y-Ravi*hed  the  regions  round, 
"  And  every  one  with  claps  'gan  sound,"  &c.       (A.  III.   S.  1.) 

T-Ravished  is  the  emendation  of  Mr.  Steevens.  The  first  edition 
reads  Iranished ;  which,  as  we  shall  now  understand,  is  I^RANISHED, 
and  means,  that  the  account  brought  to  Pentapolis,  RUNG  round, 
or  was  Noised  around  the  Country.  RANISHED,  we  see,  belongs 
to  these  words  denoting  Noise.  Another  copy  from  this  Iranished 
has  formed  Irony  shed,  which  we  may  call  perhaps  a  corruption.  The 
Commentators  have  frequently  noted  the  corruptions  of  Pericles, 
and  liave  endeavoured  to  Supply  that  evil  by  emendation.  There 
are  certainly  some  corruptions  to  be  found  in  this  play,  such  per- 
haps as  we  have  in  Ironyshed,  but  they  are  commonly  imaginary 
faults  such  as  we  see  in  Iranished. 

The  Hebrew  flRN,  exhibits  in  the  strongest  manner  the  idea 
of  Agitation- — Commotion,  &c.  conveyed  by  this  race  of  words. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  this  term  by  "  To  vibrate  freely,  move  to 
"  and  fro,  with  quickness  and  freedom. — To  move  to  and  fro,  or 
"  leap  for  joy,  to  exult. — To  cause  a  brisk  vibration  in  the  Air 
"  by  sound,  to  shout,  cry  aloud,  in  order  to  make  others  hear;" 
and  with  another  n  added,  pi  RNN,  it  is  used  in  a  more  intensive 
sense,  "To  shout  aloud  or  intensely,  to  cry  or  proclaim  aloud." 
Under  this  latter  word  Mr.  Parkhurst  produces,  as  derivatives, 
"  Rant,  Run,  the  old  English  Rane,  a  Song,  and  Td  Rane,  Sing. 
"  also  the  Rein-Deer  from  his  swiftness."  The  term  pN  ARN, 
"  An  Ark  or  Chest,"  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  supposed  to  be  so 
called  from  "its  reverberation  of  sound,  or  hollow  sounding,"  and 
to  belong  to  P  RN.  The  Hebrew  ARN  belongs  to  the  English 
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f/rn,  the  Latin  Urna,  the  Saxon  Mm,  "Locus  secretior,  habitacu- 
"  lum,  domus,  casa."  The  ARN  is  nothing  but  the  Hollow  made 
by  the  action  of  Excitement,  just  as  Rinne,  the  Channel,  belongs 
to  Run,  as  we  have  before  seen.  Let  not  the  Reader  Coitcdve, 
that  this  idea  is  the  suggestion  of  hypothesis.  The  succeeding 
word  to  the  Saxon  /Ern,  is  JErnan,  Currere;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  Urna  particularly  relates  to  the  Hollow  for  holding  Water,  as 
originally  denoting  the  Hollow  or  Channel,  in  which  Water  Runs. 
In  Arabic,  J  RENEM,  means  "Sounding,  Singing,  modulating^- 
"  Twanging  as  a  bow-string;"  and  (j^Jj  RENIN  signifies 
"  Twanging  (as  a  bow-string.) — Groaning. — Vociferating,  crying 
"  out,  making  any  sound  with  the  voice."  In  the  same  column 
of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  we  have  likewise  <^J^  Renen, 
"A  Frog;  "  which  brings  us  to  the  Latin  RANA.  The  succeeding 
term  to  p  RN  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  is  2J1  RNB,  or  rDDJt 
ARNBT,  the  Hare,  which  may  belong  to  the  above  word,  de- 
noting Quickness  of  Motion.  An  adjacent  word  is  jn  RG»  or 
RwG,  "To  Break,  Break  in  pieces,  Rend,  Destroy; — To  Break 
"  the  order  of  the  air  by  a  loud  sound,  clangere,  vociferari,  to 
"  cause  to  resound,  to  make  a  loud  sound,  as  with  the  voice,  to 
"  Shout;"  where  the  sense  of  the  Radical  fully  appears,  as  in 
ROUT,  REGWWO,  (Vyynu,  Frango.)  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
word  REND,  which  belongs  to  the  form  RN. 

The  Hebrew  y  Gnain,  which  is  sometimes  considered  as  having 
the  sound  of  G  with  that  of  n  preceding  or  following  that  sound; 
as  RG,  RGw,  RnG,  will  shew  us,  how  the  Hebrew  jn  RGn,  and 
RwG,  may  coincide  at  once  with  Regnuo,  (p^uw,)  in  Greek,  and 
Rend  in  English.  Mr.  Parkhurst  acknowledges,  under  this  word, 
that  though  the  Hebrew  Gnain  had  anciently  the  power  of  a  vowel, 
yet  that  "  it  had  also  frequently  somewhat  of  a  Nasal  or  Guttural 
"  sound,  like  the  French  On,  an  obscure  n  or  ng,  being  included 
"  in  it."  '  Under  yjn  RGG,  where  the  Gnain  is  doubled,  he  pro- 
duces, 
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duces,  as   derivatives,    "  Ring,    Wrong,  Wrangle,   Wring,   Wrench, 
"  Range,  Rend,  Rent,  old   English  Ran,  seize.      Also  Rough,  Ruf- 
"fle,  Rugged,  Rogue.    Qu.  ?  Welsh  Rhwygo,  To  Rend,  Eng.  Rag, 
"  Ragged;"  all  which  words,  except  Ruffle,  iray  be  considered  as 
ultimately   belonging   to  each  other.      I   shall   here  introduce   all 
the  Hebrew  words,   belonging   to  jn,  or  to  R,  and  the  Hebrew 
Gnain,  y.     The  succeeding  term  3.y~\  RvB,   means  "  To  Hunger, 
"  be  hungry;"  to  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  Rabies.     Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  relation  between  Rabies,  and  this   Hebrew 
word,  which  cannot  be  discussed  on  the   present  occasion ;    we 
shall  agree,  I    imagine,    that   this    Hebrew   word  connects  itself 
with  the  term  in  the  same  Language,  just  produced  ;    and  that 
it  signifies,  as  we  might    say,    "  Fame,  Fractus,   Confectus,"   &c. 
Tjn   ROD,   means  "To   Tremble,   Shake,"  &c. ;   run  RGH,  To 
Feed,  which,  on  another  occasion,  I  have  shewn  to  belong  to  the 
idea  of  Commotion — Agitation,  and  to  be  derived  from  the  action 
of  Cattle  Straggling  here  and  there  in  feeding.     The  succeeding 
word  is  VJh  R'GL,  RnGL,  "To  be  violently  Agitated,  or  Shaken." 
To  this  word  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  referred  Roll,  Reel,  Rill,  Wriggle, 
and  Hurl,  Whirl,  which  indeed,  under  one  point  of  view,  may  be 
considered  as  ultimately  belonging  to  each  other,  though  he  has 
added    other   terms ;     as    Troll,    Twirl,  which    are  attached  to  a 
different  order  of  words.      The  succeeding  term  is  DJH  RGM,  or 
RwGM,  which  denotes,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  Violent  Commotion, 
<c  or    Concussion."     He   refers  to  it  the  Greek  Pep£u,  To  whirl 
round;  a  relation,  if  it  exists,  which  cannot  be  explained  in   this 
place.     The  next  word  is  pn  or  pjn  RGN  or  RnGNN,  To  thrive, 
flourish.     Terms  conveying  this  idea  have  been  sometimes  con- 
nected with  words  denoting  Agitation,  as  Blow,  To  Flourish  or 
Flower,  belongs  to  Blow,  the  Wind,  and  the  Stroke.     The  next 
word  is  *pn  RGF,  "  To  Distill,  Drop,  or  let  fall  in  drops,"  which 
Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  to  Rivus.     This  union   of  the  R   with  the 
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labial  will  be  fully  considered  in  another  place.  The  words  fol- 
lowing the  Hebrew  term  just  produced,  are  vjn  RGZ,  "To  Crush, 
«  Break  by  Crushing ;  "  and  Bfln  RGS,  "  To  Tremble,  shake, 
"  quake,  as  the  Earth."  Mr.  Parkhurst  produces,  as  derivatives 
from  this  latter  word,  "To  Rush,  Rash.  Also  a  Rush,  from  its 
"  moving  motion,"  which  are  discussed  in  their  due  places. 

I  have  conjectured  on  a  former  occasion,  that  ROUND,  the 
adjective,  is  connected  with  RING,  &c.  which  I  have  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  idea  of  WRiNO/wg-,  WRENCH/W^  or  Turning 
a  surface,  as  the  Ground,  up,  over,  about,  or  ROUND  about,  so  as 
to  make  RINGES,  RANDS,  &c. ;  and  I  have  supposed  too,  that 
terms  for  Noise  are  derived  from  the  Noise  made  in  this  action ; 
and  that  RING,  Tinnire,  is  attached  to  RING,  Circulus,  for  that 
reason.  Hence  we  shall  understand,  why  a  verb,  under  the  same 
form,  as  ROUND,  signifies  '  To  make  a  Noise,'  as  'To  ROUND  or 
'  ROWN  in  the  ear.'  The  Etymologists  have  justly  produced  the 
parallel  terms  to  ROUND  in  this  sense,  as  the  Saxon  Runian,  Mus- 
sitare;  the  Belgic  Roenen,  the  German  Raunen,  the  Welsh  Regain, 
Susurrare;  the  Saxon  Run,  Rune,  Geryne,  Mysterium;  the  Gothic 
and  Runic  Runa,  Mysterium  Magica  incantatio.  The  original 
idea  annexed  to  these  words  is  that  of  Sound,  'To  RING  in  the 
'  ear,'  &c. ;  and  as  Magical  incantations  and  the  Mysteries  of 
Religion,  &c.  were  delivered  in  obscure — Muttering  sounds — in 
"  Hideous  Hum,"  hence  the  word  was  applied  to  Magical  Incanta- 
tions and  Mysteries  in  general,  whether  they  were  delivered  by 
speech  or  by  writing.  We  know,  that  the  explanatory  word 
Incantation  belongs  to  the  same  idea  of  Sound — to  Canto.  Lye  in 
his  Saxon  Dictionary  explains  Runian  and  Runigean,  by  "  Susur- 
''  rare,  mussitare,  in  aurem  sive  mystice  loqui."  We  observe  in  the 
G  of  this  latter  word  a  record  of  the  original  Elementary  form  RG. 
The  Saxon  Run  Lye  has  explained  by  "  Litera,  character.  Cimbr. 
"  Run:  unde  Lingua  Cimbrica  appellatur  etiam  Runica,  sc.  a  ve- 
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"  tustis  illis  literis,  quas  patrio  sermone  Runer,  Runas,  vocabant. — 
<c  Run  etiam  specialius  apud  Cimbros  significabat  Characterem,  sive 
"  iiteram,  Magicum."  The  word  likewise  means  "  Concilium,  Cot- 
"  loquium  ;  "  and  hence  Runymede,  as  Lye  observes,  is  derived, 
"  Rune-med,  i.  e.  Concilii  pratum,  in  agro  Surriensi,  ad  ripara 
"  Thamesis,  ubi  augustissimum  illud  Anglicanarum  libertatum 
"  diploma,  quod  Magna  Charta  dicitur,  conditum  est  et  sanci- 
"  turn." 

In  Welsh,  Rhegain,  which  Junius  has  produced,  signifies  "  To 
4C  Whisper,  to  Mutter,  to  Murmur;"  and  RHEGEN  means  likewise 
a    Quail.     The  preceding  term,   in  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary,  is 
Rhegu,  "  To  curse  or  ban,  to  wish  mischief  to  one ; "  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  same  source.     In  RHEGAIN  we  have  the  true 
form  RG.      Hence  is  derived  perhaps  the  name  of  REGAN,  as  de- 
noting the  Railer,  the  daughter  of  the  Celtic  Prince  Lear.     The 
name  Cordelia,  or  Creirddylad,  is  likewise  significant,  and  alludes, 
as  Mr.  Davies  thinks,  (Mythology  of  the  Druids,  206.)  to  a  portion 
of  Mystical  History,  which  it  is  not  the  business  of"  this  discussion 
to   unfold.      The    Welsh   terms,   which    Junius   should  have  pro- 
duced, as  parallel  to  Run,  &c.  are  Rhin,  "  A  Secret,  a  Mystery,  and 
"  Rhinio,  to  whisper,  to  speak  in  secret."      Tfae  succeeding  word 
is  Rhinge,  "A  Noise,  Crashing  or  Creaking  noise."      In  the  suc- 
ceeding column  of  Mr.  Richards'   Dictionary  is  Rhint,  A  Notch, 
before  produced,  where  we  are  brought  to  the  genuine  idea,  from 
which  these  terms  for  Noise  are  derived,  that  of  Scratching  upon 
or  making  Scars — Notches,  &c.  upon   a  surface.      In  Mr.  Shaw's 
Galic  Dictionary  we  have  RUN,  "  A  secret,  secrecy,  mystery." 

In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary, 
where  Runian  occurs,  we  have  the  Gothic  Runs,  Cursus ;  and  in 
the  succeeding  column  \ve  have  Ryne,  Cursus ;  Ryn,  Fremitus ; 
Rugitus  ;  and  Rynan,  Rugire.  We  here  again  see,  how  Run  and 
its  parallel  terms  belong  to  this  race  of  words,  expressing  Noise, 

and 
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and  likewise  to  words  denoting  a  Channel  or  Course,  as  the  Danish 
Runa,  Alveus,    Sulcus,    &c.  &c.,  which    I    have  before  produced, 
and    which,    as    we    see,    is    parallel    in    sense    to    the     Welsh 
Rhint,  &c.     While  I  examine  the  word  Runt  I  observe  Runnagate ,' 
which    is    derived   from  Run   and  Gate,  Iter,   as   some   Etymolo- 
gists suppose,  and  not  from  Renegado,  a  Renegando  Religionem. 
The  succeeding  word  to  Rin,  Cursus,  in  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary, 
is   Rinan,   To  Rain,  which    appears  under  the  form   RG,  Regen, 
(Germ.);    and  to  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  Rinnan,  Currere,  we  find 
annexed  the  Gothic  Rinno,  Torrens.      To  Rin,  &c.  Lye  has  justly 
referred  Rhenus,  Fluvius,  the  Rhine.     The  Rhone  is  derived  from 
the  same  idea;   but  in  "Ruovanus,  the  true  form  RD  is  preserved. 
In  Welsh,  Rhodwyn  is  the  Rhone,  Rhosne,  (Fr.)  &c.     In  the  name 
of  the  river  ERIDANMS  we  have  the  full   form   with  the  breathing 
before  the  ARD.     In  these  words  we  cannot  separate  the  sense 
of  Noise — Commotion,  &c.  from  that  of  the  Course  or  Channel. 

Among  the  terms  denoting  Actions  of  Violence — Commotion,  &c. 
under  the  form  RN,  we  must  class  REND,  RENT,  RAtasack,  RANSOM, 
RAtidom,  &c.     The  Etymologists  have  produced  as  parallel  terms 
to  REND  and  RENT,  the  Saxon  Hrendan,  Lacerare ;  Rendan,  Scindere ; 
and  they  have  referred  us  likewise  to  the   Greek  Regnuo,  (Pyywu, 
Frango) ;  where  we  may  observe,  that  this  Greek  word  shews  us, 
how  the  Radical  RG   has  passed   into   the   form  RN.     Lye  has 
another   article,   RENDER,  which,   as    he    says,    "Anglis    Septen- 
"  trionalibus    est    Dissipare,    Dissociare.     Omnino    pete    ab    Isl. 
"  Rinda,    Pellere,    propellere."     The    succeeding    word    in     the 
Lexicon  of  Junius  by  Lye  is  Rennet  or  Runnel,  which   belong  to 
these  terms  of  Separation,  and  signifies    that,  which  Disperses — 
Scatters  or  Separates  one  part  of  the  milk  from  the  other,  or  makes 
one   part   to    be  Separated   from   the   other.      If  we    refer   these 
words  directly  to  RUN,   the  term  of  Commotion  or  Excitement,  the 
same  meaning  exists,  as  it  relates  to  the  substance  of  the  Milk 
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Running  here  and  there — or  Separated  by  the  Commotion  of  its  par- 
ticles. The  Etymologists  refer  us,  under  Runnel,  to  the  Saxon 
Rynning,  Coagulum  ;  the  Belgic  Rensel,  &c.,  the  Saxon  Gerunnen, 
Coagulum;  and  the  Gothic  Garinnan,  Concurrere,  "quod  partes 
"  ejusdem  generis  in  unum  coalescunt."  This  is  only  another 
mode  of  conceiving  the  same  action;  as  certain  particles  of  a 
similar  kind  RUN  together,  because  particles  of  a  different  kind 
RUN  here  and  there  or  Separate.  RACE  is  a  Northern  word  for 
Runnet;  where  we  have  the  form  RC,  belonging  to  Race,  Cursus, 
as  Runnet  belongs  to  Run;  and  Lye  considers  it  under  the  same 
point  of  view.  The  preceding  term  to  Runnet,  in  Lye's  Edition 
of  Junius  is  Runnel,  "Sylva  caedua,  sive  arbor  caedua;"  which  is 
taken,  as  Lye  observes,  from  the  Islandic  Runnul,  Dumus  ;  and 
Runne,  Saltus.  The  RUNNEL,  the  Sylva  Cadua,  the  Wood  used 
to  be  Cut  or  Lopped,  belongs  perhaps  to  Rend,  &c.  To  tear,  break 
down.  In  Persian,  ^OJlj  RAnden,  means  "  To  Draw,  lead,  £*•- 
"pel,  Drive,  Banish;"  where  we  plainly  see  the  sense  of  the 
words  above  produced,  Rinda,  Pellere,  &c. 

The  English  term  RENT,  and  its  parallels  Rente,  (Fr.)  Rendita, 
(Ital.)  Rente,  (Dan.  and  Belg.)  Renta,  (Span.)  &c.,  are  supposed- to 
be  derived   from   the  Latin   Reditus,  or  Redditus,   "quantum,  sc. 
"  pecuniae  Reddunt  fundi,  vel  Red-it  e  fundis,  hinc  A  Rental  pro 
"  Redituum  catalogo;"  and  RENDER,  with  its  parallels  Rendre,  (Fr.) 
Rendere,(ltSi[.y\s  supposed  to  be  taken  homReddere,  "perepenthesin 
•-«  TOV  n."  Though  this  is  indeed  probable,  yet  still  such  doubts  exist, 
which  may  perhaps  incline  us  to  a  contrary  opinion.     We  cannot, 
I  think,  help  perceiving  how  RENDER  seems  to  connect  itself  with 
the  term  of  Violence,  REND,  in  such  expressions  as  '  To  RENDER 
•  a  thing  malleable;'  and  when  it  is  employed  as  a  term  of  sub- 
mission, '  To  RENDER  up  myself  into  a  person's  hands,'  &c.     Thus, 
then,   RENDER  would  agree  with  the   primitive  idea  supposed  ia 
my  hypothesis,   as  signifying  To  ROUT,    Turn,  Cast  up,   about* 
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down,  &c.  to  be  Rooted,  Cast  up,  down,  &c.,  with  various  de- 
grees of  Force  and  Violence-,  and  hence  RENDER  and  RENT  would 
belong  to  each  other,  as  referring  to  more  Violent  or  Weak  actions. 
RENDER  means  both  to  Reduce  and  Produce.  Now  there  actually  ex- 
ists a  term  under  the  very  form  RENDER,  which  directly  refers  loan 
action  of  Violence,  as  in  REND,  &c.,  and  which  has  certainly  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Latin  Reddo  ;  as  in  the  article  before  produced. 
"  RENDER,  Anglis  Septentrionalibus  est  Dissipare,  Dissociare. 
"  Omnino  pete  ab  Isl.  Rinda,  Pellere,  propellere;"  and  Mr.  Grose 
in  his  Provincial  Glossary  explains  RENDER  by  "  To  Separate, 
"  Disperse.  Also  to  Melt  down — To  RENDER  suet.  North." 
In  Spanish  too,  we  see  the  genuine  idea  of  these  words.  My 
Lexicographer  explains  RENDIR  by  "  To  Subject,  Subdue,  to  Re- 
*'  duce  to  submission. — To  Yield,  to  Deliver  up.- — To  Return, 
11  to  Restore.  —  To  vomit  or  throw  up  from  the  stomach;— 
*'  RENDIMIENTO,  Rendition,  the  delivery  of  a  thing  into  the  hands 
"  of  another. — Weariness,  faintness. — Humiliation,  submission. — 
"  RENT,  income,  the  yearly  produce."  The  preceding  term  to 
this  latter  word,  in  my  Spanish  Dictionary,  is  RENDIJA,  "  Crevice, 
*'  crack,  cleft;"  where  we  have  the  RENT  or  Hollow,  which  is 
made,  according  as  my  hypothesis  supposes,  by  Routing  orREND/'ng- 
up  a  surface.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Spanish  Dictionary 
I  find  RENG/OH,  "A  line  written  from  one  margin  to  another;" 
where  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  Scratches  or  Marks  upon, 
a  surface;  and  what  is  curious,  the  same  word  signifies  «  Part  of 
"  one's  Revenue  or  Income."  The  succeeding  word  in  Mr.  Ri- 
chards' Welsh  Dictionary  to  "  RHENGCIO,  To  RANK  or  put  in 
"  order  ;  "  and  "  RHENG,  RHENGC,  A  RANK,  a  Row,  a  Streak," 
is  "RHENT,  Rent,  Houses  or  Lands." 

RANsack  Skinner  considers  to  be  quasi  Reinsaccare,  "a/fc.  Neg. 
"  In  et  Saccus,  hoc  est,  Saccos  expilare,  excutere."  Junius  how- 
ever understands,  that  the  RAN  belongs  to  such  words,  as  the 
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Runic  and  Danish  Ran,  Spolia,  Rapinas,  Depraedatio;  the  Islandic 
Raan,  spolium  ;  the  Saxon  "Ran  wyrcan"  Rapere;  the  French 
Randonner,  the  Swedo-Gothic  Ransaka,  Rem  furtivam  in  aliena 
domo  perquirere  ;  which  he  derives  from  Ran,  (Sax.)  and  Secan, 
(Sax.)  Quaerere.  'To  Sack,"  we  know,  is  'To  Plunder;'  and 
to  this  the  Sack  in  RanSack  belongs.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and 
Irish  Dictionary  I  find  RAKsvioham,  "To  Search,  Rummage." 
The  succeeding  word  to  Ransack,  in  Junius,  is  Ransome,  which  he 
has  referred  to  the  French  Rancon,  the  Italian  Ransone,  the  Belgic 
Ransolen,  and  the  Swedish  Ransun.  The  RAN  in  these  words 
must  be  referred  to  the  terms  of  Violence  before  us,  as  some  have 
understood.  Junius  records  the  derivation  of  Loccenius  from 
Ran,  bearing  the  same  meaning  as  in  RAN  =Sack,  and  Sona  or 
Suna,  Placare.  The  n  in  On,  is,  I  believe,  only  an  organical  addi- 
tion. My  French  Lexicographer  explains  RANconner  in  the  first 
sense  by  'To  Ransom;"  and  in  another  sense  by  "To  Extort 
'*  money  from,  to  Exact  more  than  is  due;"  where  we  see  the 
genuine  idea  of  an  act  of  Rapine  and  Violence.  In  Rabelais,  the 
term  RANCOW  is  brought  likewise  to  its  original  idea,  when  it  de- 
notes a  species  of  Spear,  i.  e.  the  instrument,  which  RENDS  and 
Tears  the  flesh.  (Menage,  sub  voce.}  The  French  Etymologists 
will  now  understand,  that  Ranconner  and  Rancune,  denoting 
Rancour,  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,  applied  with  the 
same  fundamental  idea  to  different  purposes.  In  the  same  column 
with  Ransom,  in  the  Lexicon  of  Junius,  Lye  has  produced  the 
phrase,  "  Rap  and  RAN,  Whatever  a  man  can  Rap  and  RAN  ; " 
and  he  observes  likewise,  "  Skinnerus  pro  Ran  scribit  Rend,  alii 
«{  Run  for.  Utrumque  falsum."  He  supposes,  that  the  phrase 
means  "Quicquid  vincire  et  auferre  possis;"  and  he  derives  Rap 
from  the  Saxon  Rapan,  Vincire ;  and  Ran  from  the  Islandic  Rant 
Rapere,  &c.  The  RAP  belongs  to  the  terms  of  Violence,  Rapio, 
Rob,  Rip,  &c.  ;  and  even  Rapan,  Vincire,  to  which  our  term  Rope 
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is  to  be  referred,  belongs  to  the  same  words,  as  I  shall  shew 
most  fully  and  unequivocally  in  a  future  page.  The  English 
REND,  and  the  Islandic  RANA,  are,  as  we  •  have  seen,  parallel 
terms. 

The  Etymologists  refer  Random  to  the  French  Randon,  "  Rapidus 
"  cursus  fluvii,  fluvii  rapiditas,  torrentis  impetus  a  Rentdun,  Tor- 
"  rens,  cataracta,  catadupa  quod  verbale  est  a  Rennan  et  Dun, 
"  Fluere  deorsum.  Hinc  Aller  a  grand  RANDON,  Instar  rapidi 
<c  torrentis  cum  festinatione  et  impetu  currere,  prsecipiti  cursu 
"  ferri.  Hinc  nostrum  To  Run  at  RANDOM.  Haec  Hickesius 
"  P-  233»  Gram.  A  Saxonicse."  (Lye  ad  Junii  Lex.  sub  voce.} 
Skinner  produces  the  Italian  Randello,  as  the  term  from  which 
Random  is  derived.  Randello  signifies  a  Cudgel ;  and  Randellare, 
To  Cudgel,  Bang;  and  Randagio,  a  Vagabond.  Randione  means 
A  Gerfalcon;  where  we  have  the  name  of  the 'bird  of  Violence — 
the  RENDER  or  Tearer.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Italian  Dic- 
tionary, where  these  words  are  found,  we  have  likewise  Rangoloso, 
Diligent,  eager,  i.  e.  the  Runner  or  Bustler  about ;  Ranno,  Rannata, 
Lie,  Soap  Suds,  that  which  RINS«  or  Cleans  ;  Ranto,  Rantolo, 
Rattling  in  the  throat;  Rantoloso,  Hoarse;  and  Rannochio,  the 
Frog.  I  have  already  shewn,  that  Kana,  the  Frog,  is  the  animal 
with  the  Harsh  Noise. 

In  a  portion  of  the  succeeding  Chapter  the  form  RN  will 
again  fall  under  our  discussion,  when  considered  as  having  arisen 
from  the  form  AR,  with  the  breathing  before  the  R,  by  the  organi- 
cal  addition  of  the  n.  This  however  is  only  a  modus  concipiendi, 
which  is  but  little  concerned  with  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  ar- 
gument. If  we  should  suppose  the  organical  addition  to  the  AR, 
with  or  without  a  breathing  before  it,  to  be  represented  by  the 
Hebrew  V  Gnain,  nGn,  in  which  these  kindred  sounds  of  G  and 
AT  are  supposed  to  be  combined,  we  shall  at  once  understand,  how 
indissolubly  the  forms  RG  and  RN  are  connected  with  each 

other. 
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other.     I  must  again  and  again  press  on  the  mind  of  my  Reader, 
that  all  these  forms  and  changes  are  effected   without  error  or 
confusion,    and    that  the  fundamental  affinity   is    distinctly  and 
unequivocally  visible  through  this  great  Family  of  Words  without 
disturbing  the  particular  relation,  which  exists  between  the  various 
branches,  into  which  that  Family  is  divided.     This  metaphor,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  is  singularly  adapted  for  the  illustration  of 
our  argument.     The  resemblance,  which  might  be  doubtful  or 
obscure,  when  the  kindred  objects  were  distant  from  each  other, 
may  become  strong  and  impressive,  when  they  are  presented  to 
the  attention  under  the  same  group,  and  exhibited  together  under 
the  same  view,  with  all  the  benefit  of  contrast  and  comparison. 
The  Theory  of  Cognate  Consonants  is  the  great  and  the  only 
Talisman,  by  which  the  World  of  Words  is  brought  under  our 
sway ; — by  the  force  of  which  the  different  Races,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  may  be  made  to  pass  before  our  view,  in  distinct  and 
separate  classes,  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  affinity  and 
resemblance  to  each  other.     By  the  operation  of  this  potent  prin- 
ciple '  the  numerous  Tribes  and  Families  of  Words  are  at  once  ar- 
'  ranged  without  difficulty  or  disorder — all  marshalled  in  their  due 
'places,  and  all  discharging  their  various  and  corresponding  func- 
'  tions,  with  the  most  perfect  uniformity,  precision,  and  regularity.' 


CHAP. 
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AR,  RA,  the  EAR-th,  ot  ERA,  (E?«.) 

Terms  for  the  Ground — Land  or  EAR-th,  &c.,  as  ERA, 

Terms  expressing  the  operations,  which  are  performed  in  the  action 
of  Stirring  it  up,  as  EAR,  HARROW,  (Eng.}  To^  Plough;  ARO, 
(Lat.~)  &c.  &c.  Terms,  relating  to  the  Rise — Source — First 
beginning — the  Extremity  of  any  thing,  &c.  &c.,  as  On/or,  (Ldtf.) 
&c.  &c. —  Terms  denoting  Agitation — Commotion  —  actions  of 
Violence,  &c.,  which  are  connected  with  words,  expressing  the 
action  of  Stirring  up  the  Grorfnd,  as  HARRIE — HURRY,  &c.  &c. 
Under  this  race  are  comprehended  Terms,  which  denote  the 
Possessor  by  Force  and  Violence — the  Master,  &c.,  as  HERUS,  &?c. 
Terms  of  mental  Irritation,  as  IRA,  (Lat,}  &c.  &c.  &c. — fiords- 
under  the  forms  AR//,  AR/,  expressing  likewise  Agitation — Com- 
motion, as  OR  mo,  (O^w,  ab  O^u,  Concito,} — HUB/,  &c.  &c. 
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R,  RA ,  the  ERA,  (E?a,  Terra,) 
or  EAR-th. 


Terms  expressing  the  Ground, 
Land  or  EAR-/A,  under  the 
form  AR,  and  the  operations 
attached  to  it. 


ERA,     AR-OuRA, 

Terra.) 
RHEA.  (Gr.)    The  Goddess  of 

the  Earth. 
UR,  UIR,  IRE,  ER,  HERRI,  &c.  &c. 

(Celtic,)  the  Earth,  Land,  &c. 


AROO,  ARO.  (Latin,  Greek,)  To 

Plough. 
AR,  A.xat,  AR=AR,  YR=!AR,&C. 

(Celtic,)   Terms    relating   to 

Ploughing. 
EAR,  ARW«,  ER/a»,  or  E.Rtgan, 

ERR*«,    AR,   ARE.  (English, 

Gothic,   Sax.   Germ.   Scotch, 

&c.  &c.) 
HARROW, HARRE,  HARCM,  HERSC, 

HARcke,     HERgian,   &c.    &c. 

(Eng.  Dan.  Corn.  Fr.  Germ. 

Sax.  &c.) 

&c.  &c. 


THE  difficulty  of  arrangement  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  frequent  sources  of  embarrassment,  which 
a  writer  has  to  encounter  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Whatever 
diligence  and  deliberation  he  may  have  employed  in  forming  the 
original  plan  of  his  discussions,  nothing  but  the  actual  operation 
itself  can  fully  unfold  to  him  all  the  bearings  of  the  question,  or 
prescribe  to  him  the  precise  mode,  by  which  his  enquiries  would 
be  most  properly  and  efficiently  conducted.  Various  circumstances 
may  likewise  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  that  are  placed 
out  of  the  controul  of  the  writer,  which  must  either  necessarily 
or  almost  inevitably  disturb  the  original  plan  in  certain  portions 
of  his  Volume;  and  when  this  has  once  happened,  the  future  ar- 
rangements must  likewise  be  changed,  and  be  accommodated  to 

the 
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the  modifications,  which  have  before  arisen.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood,  that  these  deviations  from  the  original  conception, 
with  respect  to  arrangement,  have  operated  with  any  considerable 
force  on  the  general  effect  of  the  work,  which  perhaps,  considered 
under  all  its  parts,  may  have  remained  nearly  the  same.  I  had 
originally  intended  to  have  first  presented  to  the  Public  an 
enquiry  into  those  Terms,  which  appear  under  the  form  ARC, 
ARD,  &c.,  and  when  the  sound  of  r  is  not  heard,  ArC,  VD,  or 
AC,  AD,  &c. ;  and  I  purposed  to  discuss  at  a  future  period,  in 
another  Volume,  the  terms  under  the  form  AR.  I  found  however, 
as  I  proceeded  in  my  Work,  that  it  was  necessary  perpetually  to 
recur  to  the  form  of  the  Element  AR;  and  the  circumstances,  which 
accompanied  the  preparation  of  the  Volume,  rendered  this  appeal 
more  frequent  and  minute. 

During  the  long  continuance  of  my  Work  in  the  Press,  the 
materials  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  increased  in  my  hands, 
as  I  considered  it  a  bounden  and  indispensable  duty  to  improve 
the  original  stock  by  all  the  means,  which  chance  or  meditation  had 
presented  to  my  view,  sometimes  by  the  addition  of  new  topics  of 
discussion,  and  sometimes  by  the  production  of  collateral  evidence 
from  terms  under  the  kindred  form  AR,  which  might  have  been  re- 
served for  another  Volume.  By  these  additions  the  Work  insensibly 
swelled  beyond  its  destined  bulk,  and  I  at  last  began  to  perceive,  that 
I  had  already  comprehended  within  my  discussions  the  great  lead- 
ing features,  which  belong  to  the  whole  compass  of  the  Enquiry; 
and  that  having  proceeded  so  far,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
advance  still  further,  and  to  consider  the  subject  through  all  its  di- 
visions, under  one  view,  in  the  same  publication.  I  perceived  like- 
wise, that  the  additional  materials  might  be  detailed  according  to 
a  plan  of  greater  brevity  than  that,  which  I  had  adopted  in  the 
former  parts  of  the  Volume,  as  the  various  processes,  by  which 
words  are  connected  with  certain  trains  of  ideas,  had  before  been 

7  D  most 
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most  fully  and  minutely  discussed.  In  this  part  of  the  Work, 
therefore,  nothing  more  appeared  to  be  necessary,  than  to  arrange 
the  terms,  in  their  due  classes,  under  the  train  of  ideas,  to  which 
they  more  immediately  belonged,  with  a  brief  explanation  in  less 
obvious  cases  of  the  precise  mode,  by  which  any  term  was  to  be 
referred  to  its  particular  class.  The  Elementary  form  AR  will  be 
first  examined,  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
Elementary  form  ARS,  ART,  &c.,  that  they  cannot  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases  be  separated  from  each  other.  I  must  however 
observe,  that  though  it  is  just  and  proper  to  consider  them  on 
many  occasions  under  one  point  of  view,  yet  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  separately,  as  I  have  before  done,  because  the  Elementary 
form  ARS,  when  once  existing,  may  be  said  to  generate  a  Race  of 
words  by  its  own  powers.  Both  modes  of  considering  the  subject 
are  to  be  adopted  in  their  due  places,  that  the  Reader  may  at  once 
understand  their  difference  and  their  coincidence.  In  this  part  of 
my  Work  I  shall  likewise  contrast  the  terms  belonging  to  both 
forms  with  each  other,  though  here  I  shall  commence  with  the  form 
AR,  and  proceed  to  that  of  ARC,  £c.,  as  if  first  beginning  from 
the  simpler  form,  and  advancing  to  that,  which  is  more  compli- 
cated. I  have  before  suggested,  (p.  529,  N.)  that  this  is  rather 
a  modus  concipiendi,  formed  perhaps  on  a  contracted  view  of  the 
subject,  than  a  legitimate  principle,  which  is  necessary  to  be 
adopted  for  the  basis  of  our  reasoning.  Yet  I  can  have  no  ob- 
jection to  consider  the  subject  under  this  point  of  view,  if  it 
should  be  found  to  supply  to  the  conception  of  the  Reader  a  more 
easy  and  intelligible  mode  of  considering  the  question. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  Work  I  considered  the  terms  under 
the  forms  RL,  RN,  as  directly  connected  with  those  of  Rot,  Ren, 
when  no  vowel  breathing  is  to  be  found  before  the  R.  I  shall 
here  consider  the  words  under  the  same  forms  ARL,  ARN,  when 
a  vowel  breathing  precedes  the  R;  and  the  Reader  will  hence 

see, 
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see,  that  some  terms  under  the  forms  RN,  RL,  when  the  breathing 
before  the  R  does  not  appear,  may  be  conceived  to  have  arisen 
from    the  forms  ARL,  ARisr,  without  the  medium    of  Rol,    Ran. 
When  the  terms  under  all  these  forms  Re,  &c.  RL,  RN,  in  which 
the  different  Consonants,  as  c   with   its  cognates,  and   L,  N,  are 
annexed  to   the  Elementary  R,  shall   have   been    considered,  we 
shall  at  once  see,  that  the  only  remaining  form,  where  R  appears 
as  the  first    Radical  Consonant  of  words,   which  has   not    been 
examined,  is   that,  in   which   the  Labials  B,  F,  M,  v,   w   are  an- 
nexed to  R,  with  or  without  a  preceding  vowel   breathing,  as  in 
ARvww,  ARrazo,  (A^Ww,)  RAPZ'O,  (Lat.)    RAVZ.S/J,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c. 
I   shall    therefore   in  another  Chapter   arrange,  after  the  briefest 
manner,  the  terms  under  this  form  RB,  RF,  &c. ;   and  thus  I  shall 
have  examined  in  the  same  Work,  under  one  view,  in  a  variety  of 
Languages,  all  the  Radical  words,  in  which  the  Elementary  AR  is 
to  be  found.     Though  we  shall  frequently  perceive,  that  the  form 
ARs,  &c.  directly  connects  itself  with  the  other  forms   in  the  same 
series  of  words ;  yet  we  may  in  general  consider  the  form  ARB,  or 
RB,  &c.    as    more    particularly   distinct,   and  separated  from    the 
others.      We  shall  immediately  understand,  however,  how  readily 
the  Labials  become  attached  to  the  Elementary  Consonant  AR,  or 
how  the  form  ARB,  RB,  &c.  has  arisen ;  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
we  have  only  to  conceive  the  mouth  to  be  shut  or  the  lips  closed 
during  the  enunciation  of  the  AR;  and  when  this  simple  process 
takes  place,  the  sound  of  RB,  &c.  is  at  once  necessarily  produced. 
The  Reader  will  perhaps  be  still  more  readily  inclined  to  imagine 
from  this  further  view  of  the  question,  that  the  form  AR  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  more  original  and  Elementary  form,  and  that 
the  other  forms  should  be  regarded  as  derivative  or  dependent. 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  whole  arrangement  might  have 
been  thus  adjusted;    AR,R,|The  ERa,  (E?«.)    R,R,}c,  D,  &c.,  B,  F, 
&c.    The  EAR=x/i,  &c.  AR=V-wm,  AC,  AD,  &c.  JEsT/a,  (E<r™,)&c. 

I  must 
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I  must  again  repeat,  that  I  can  have  no  objection  to  this  mode 
of  considering  the  question,  if  it  should  be  conceived  by  my 
Readers,  as  a  convenient  or  a  simple  method  of  stating  the 
argument  of  the  Work.  This  mode  of  resolving  Language 
into  its  original  Elements  might  be  carried  much  further,  and 
perhaps,  under  one  point  of  view,  with  some  advantage  to  our 
conceptions  on  the  subject.  But  this  is  merely  a  modus  concipiendi, 
which  at  present  would  profit  us  nothing,  but  which  might  perhaps 
be  aptly  introduced  at  the  close  of  our  Discussions  on  Language, 
when  all  the  Facts,  which  we  are  capable  of  learning,  have  been 
fully  unfolded.  It  is  the  discovery  of  Facts  only,  as  far  as  they 
are  describable  or  intelligible,  about  which  I  am  sollicitous  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  Work ;  and  I  am  unwilling  to  entangle  myself 
or  my  Reader  with  unnecessary  refinements  in  the  mode  of  arrang- 
ing or  conceiving  the  original  Elements,  .from  which  the  objects  of 
discussion  have  been  formed.  On  a  careful  review  of  the  whole 
Work,  I  do  not  conceive,  that  under  any  other  arrangement  such 
Facts  would  have  been  more  profitably  or  faithfully  exhibited. 

I  shall  first  produce  the  various  terms  under  the  Element  AR, 
which  express  the  Ground,  as  ERa,  (E^a,)  &c.,  as  likewise  those 
words,  which  directly  relate  to  an  action  performed  upon  its  sur- 
face, by  Ploughing,  &c.,  as  ARC,  (Lat.)  &c. ;  and  I  shall  then 
consider  the  Element  AR,  under  two  general  divisions,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  form  ART,  either  as  conveying  ideas, 
which  might  seem  to  relate  to  the  ERa,  (E^«,  Terra,)  in  a  state 
of  Rest,  or  which  belong  to  the  same  Spot,  regarded  in  a  state  of 
Commotion  or  Agitation  when  it  is  Stirred  up — Agitated  by  the 
various  accidents  and  operations,  belonging  to  its  surface,  as  by 
the  labours  of  agriculture,  in  Ploughing,  Harrowing,  &c.  &c. 
I  produce  this  division  because  it  is  necessary,  that  some  division 
should  be  made,  and  that  words  should  be  arranged  to  a  certain 
degree  according  to  their  apparent  and  ordinary  meanings.  Yet 

all 
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all  the  terms  belonging  to  this  Race  of  Words  are  so  involved  with 
the  idea  of  Agitation,  that  perhaps  we  might  consider  this  as  the 
original  notion,  from  which  they  were  all  derived,  or  at  least  this 
idea  ought  to  be  prominent  in  our  explanation.      In  the  first  divi- 
sion I  shall  produce  the   terms,  which  denote  the  Rise — Source— 
Origin — the  First  Beginning — Extremity  of  any   thing — the   Back 
and  the  Front — Behind  and  Before — the  Bottom  or  the  Base  and 
the   Top — the    Edge,  Point: — A    Boundary  or  Border: — What  is 
Prior — First — Before,  as  relating  to  Time.     These  words  might 
belong  to  the  ERA,  (E^a,  Terra,)  simply,  as  the  Ground  or  Base — the 
Bottom.      Yet  I  have  adopted  the  word  Rise,  which  belongs  to  the 
notion  of  Stirring  or  Raising  up;  and  we  shall  see  from  hence, 
that  the  idea  of  the  Base  might  be  derived  from  that  of  Agitation, 
as  denoting  the  Spot,  from   or  on    which    things  are-   Raised    or 
Erected,  as   we  express    it.      We   cannot    but  perceive    too,  that 
the   term   Source    belongs   to    Surgo,   whence  we    have  the  same 
idea.      Yet    we  find,  that  whatever  may  have   been  the  original 
idea  of  the  words  in  this  class,  the  sense  of  Agitation  has  com- 
monly disappeared ;    and   those  terms,   which  have  been  derived 
from  words  in  their  secondary  sense, .may  be  justly  said  to  belong 
to  that   idea  alone.      I  have  had  frequent  occasions  of  expressing 
this   embarrassment,  (825,  &c.)  if  the  Reader  should  so  conceive 
it;   though  he  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  when  we  have  brought 
our  terms  to  the  Spot,  from  which  they  must  be  derived,  distinc- 
tions like  these  are  idly  and  unnecessarily  minute.      I  have  only 
to  add,  that  the  Reader  will  see  all  the  words  before  him,  with  all 
their  bearings  and  relations,  and  he  must  be  contented  to  take 
upon  himself  a  share  in  the  difficulties  of  such  decisions.     In   the 
second    Division    I   shall    produce    those   terms,  which   generally 
relate  to  the  idea  of  Agitation — Commotion  —  Violence,  and  which 
I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  or  inseparably  connected  with  the 
ERA,  (E^a,)  Stirred  ftp — Agitated,  or  HARROW^   by  the  accidents 

and 
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and  operations,  belonging  to  it,  as  HARRY — HURRY,  &c.  &c. 
Under  this  division  we  shall  see  the  idea  of  Agitation,  applied  to 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.  —  We  shall  find  Terms  denoting 
the  Possessor  of  any  thing  by  Force  and  Violence,  and  aftersvards 
the  Master  in  general,  the  Powerful  or  Superior  Personage, 
as  HERWJ,  (Lat.);  and  hence  have  arisen  Pronominal  Parts  of 
Speech — Intensive  Particles,  &c.  &c. — Terms  expressing  Mental 
Irritation,  as  IRA,  (Lat.)  &c.— Names  of  Savage  animals,  UR, 
(Germ.)  Bos  ferus; — Words  expressing  the  Wind,  &c.,  as  AIR, 
(Eng.)  &c.  Disorderly  motions,  as  ERR,  (Eng.)  &c.  with  various 
other  applications,  which  will  best  be  understood  when  they  are 
detailed  in  their  due  places.  I  shall  finally  produce  some  terms, 
under  the  forms  ARN,  ARL,  with  the  breathing  preceding  the  AR, 
where  the  same  idea  of  Commotion  or  Agitation  is  apparent. 

Among  the  words,   which  under  the  Element  AR,  denote  the 
Earth — Ground — Land — Soil,  &c.,  and    the  operations  of  Plough- 
ing, &c.  performed  upon  it,  are   the  following:    The  Greek  ERA, 
(E^a,  Terra) ;  AR-OURA,  (A^o^a,  Arvum,  Arata  Terra,  Ager,  Terra, 
Tellus.)     where    in    the    latter    word     we    have     the    Element 
doubled,    quasi    Era-Era,    RHEA,    (P««,)    AROO,  (A^ow.)     OR-USSO, 
(Pqucroru,   Fodio,)     the    Latin    ARO,    ARatrum,   ARea,    ARena,    the 
Irish  UR,  UIR,  "Mould,  Earth,  Dust;"     IRE,  "  Ground,  Land;" 
AR,   "Ploughing,   Husbandry;"      ARaim,    "To    Plough;" — the 
Welsh  ERW,  "  An  acre  of  Land  ;  also  Land,  estate,  inheritance ;  " 
ER,  "  Fallow  Land;1'  AR,  "  Plowed  Land;   also  Ploughing;"— 
Anedig,  "To  Plow;"  Aaddu,  "To  Plow;"  ARadr,  A  Plough;" 
YR-IAR,  "A  Plough;"    the  Cornish  AOR,  Terra ;    HARaw,  Occa; 
ARaz,Aro;     the  Armoric  AR=AR,  ARadr,  A  Plough ;    Axat,  To 
Plough  ;    ARer,    A    Ploughman,  &c.,   the  Cantabrian  or   Biscay, 
HERRI,  Terra;    EAR,  (Eng.)  To  Plough,  with   its  parallel  terms 
ARtan,  (Goth.)     ERian,    ERigan,   (Sax.)     ERR**!,  (Germ.)     AR*r, 
(Fr.)   ARare,  A*ar,   (Ital.   Span.)    AER<?»,  (Belg.)   Enter,   (Dan.) 

Metere, 
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Metere,  &c.  &c.  &c.  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  HARROW, 
(Eng. )  with  its  parallels  HERS*,  HARC&?,  Httgian,  &c.  (Fr.  Germ. 
Sax.  &c.)  HARRE,  (Dan.)  &c.  AR,  ARE,  ERE,  (Scotch,)  "  To 
"  Ear,  to  plough,  to  till." 

Beside  the  sense  which  the  Irish  UR,  UIR,  bears  of  "  Mould, 
"  Earth,"  Mr.  Shaw   lias   placed   the  term   UR  in    various   other 
articles,    under    the    following    meanings;     "A    beginning. — -A 
"  brink,    border. — Very. —  Generous,    noble  hearted. — Evil,    itiis- 
"  chief,    hurt.  —  Slaughter.  —  Fire.  —  Fresh,    new.  — *  A    Moist 
"place;"     and    Uz.-ach,    "Earth,  a  beginning."      We  shall  cer- 
tainly, I  think,  all  agree,  that  UR  is  the  same  word,  as  we  are 
accustomed    to    express  it,   and  that  all   these    senses  are  only 
different  meanings  of  the  same  fundamental   notion,   whatever  It 
may    be.     We   shall    likewise,    I    conceive,    all    agree,    that    the 
sense    of  UR,   as  "Mould,  Earth,"   supplies  us  with  an   object, 
which  we  should    naturally   consider   as    expressing  that    funda- 
mental notion.     In  Scotch,   AR    not  only    means  "To    Plough," 
but  it  signifies  likewise,  as   Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it,   placed  in 
another  article,   "Formerly;    also    Early;"    where  he  refers  us 
to  AIR.     Under  AIR,  divided  into  six  articles,  he  has   given   us 
the  following  senses:     "Before,    formerly,  Early." — "Early." — 
"  Expl.    Hair,   used   for  a  thing  of  no  value." — "  An  OAR." — 
"An  HEIR." — "An    itinerant   court  of  justice,   E.    EYRE."     We 
shall  here,  I  think,  not  doubt,  that  AR,  and  AIR,  in  these  several 
senses,  have  the  same  fundamental  idea.     Dr.  Jamieson  has  told 
us,  that   some  derive  AIR,  the  Oar,  from  the  Swedish  Ana,  To 
Plow;  and  he  himself  sees,  that  AIR,  the  Heir,  has  some  relation 
to    the   Ground,   though   he   obtains   this    idea    from    the   ancient 
Swedish  word  ArJ,  which  "  primarily  signifies  Aru-iim^  and  he 
appears  totally  unconscious,  that  the  Scotch  word  AIR,  An  Heir, 
has  any  relation  to  AR,  To  Plough,     That  AIR  and   H&R-es,  &c. 
belong  to  each  other,  and  that  they  refer  to  such  words  as  AR, 

To 
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To  EAR,  ERA,  (E^a,)  &c.  is  most  certain;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
adjust  the  precise  idea,  by  which  they  are  connected.  I  have 
supposed  (p.  93,)  that  they  mean  simply  the  Possessor  of  the 
EiARth,  or  Land  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  see,  how  HiERes  is  con- 
nected with  HERWS,  HERR,  (Germ.  Lat.)&c.,  which  seem  to  attach 
themselves  to  words  signifying  '  To  HARROW  up  —  Spoil  —  Rout  — 
'  Plunder  —  To  possess  by  force  and  violence  ;  '  though  all  these 
terms  denoted  in  a  secondary  sense,  '  To  Possess  in  general.' 
When  it  is  proved,  beyond  all  controversy,  as  I  should  hope,  that 
all  these  words  belong  to  each  other,  as  referred  to  the  same  Spot  ; 
perhaps  the  Reader  may  consider,  that  such  distinctions  are 
minute  and  unnecessary.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  produced  a  race  of 
words  signifying  the.H«>,  as  parallel  to  Air;  in  which  the  Labial 
sound  succeeds  the  AR,  as  AR&',  (Maes.  Goth.)  AR/,  (Su.  G.) 
ER&<?,  YR/,  (Germ.  Sax.);  and  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt,  that  all 
these  words  directly  belong  to  each.  Thus  we  see,  how  the  forms 
AR  and  ARs  are  immediately  connected;  and  the  same  fact  will 
likewise  be  unequivocally  visible  in  various  other  instances. 


Terms 
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Terms  belonging  to  AR,  AR£, 
&c.,  the  ERA,  (E^a,)  EAR//I, 
as  denoting  the  Rise — Source 
— Origin — the  First  beginning 
the  Extremity  of  any  thing, 
&c.  &c. — Behind  and  Before ; 
—What  is  First — Before,  as 
relating  to  Time. 

UR.  (Celt.)  Earth,  Beginning, 
a  brink,  border. 

\}Rach.  (Celtic,)  Earth,  Be- 
ginning. 

OR-IOR — ORigo,  ORdior. 

ORdo.  (Lat.) 

ARche,  ARfhos.  (Gr.)  Funda- 
mentum,  &c. 

EARS,  ARsch,  &c.  &c.  (Sax. 
Germ.)  Podex. 

OURA.  (Gr.)    Cauda. 

OROS.  (Gr.)  Terminus. 


ORA.    (Lat.)     The    Extremity, 

edge,  brim,  &c. 
OR/*,    Os,  (Lat.)    The   Mouth, 

entrance  into  any  thing. 
EAR— EAR.  (Gal.)  Head— End, 

conclusion,  tail,  &c. 
OIR.  (Gal.)  A  Hem,  border,  &c. 
OR,  ORd,  &c,  (Cimb.)    Initium, 

Origo. 

R-EAR.  (Eng.)  The  Prior  or  Be- 
hind part,  from  which  things 
may  be  said  to  Rise — To 
Raise  up. 

ARR-IERRE,  ARR-EARS,  &c.  (Fr. 
Eng.  &c.) 

ERe,  ERst,  ARist,  ARise,  Rise. 
(Eng.) 

HERI — HIER,  (Lat.  Fr.) 
.  (Eng.) 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


i  SHALL  now  produce  the  terms  under  the  forms  AR,  *Rt,  which 
denote  the  Rise — Source — Origin — the  First  Beginning — the  Ex- 
tremity of  any  thing — the  Back  and  the  Front — Beforeand  Behind — 
the  Bottom  or  the  Base,  and  the  Top — the  Edge  or  Point — A 
Boundary  or  Border — What  is  First,  Before,  as  relating  to  Time. 
I  conceive,  that  these  terms  are  all  to  be  referred  to  the  ERA, 

7  * 
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,  Terra,)  either  as  denoting  simply  the  Base  —  Bottom,  &c.,  or 
as  referred  to  the  EAR'^  or  Raised  up  ERA,  (E^a,)  under  the  idea 
of  the  Rise,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  Part,  from  which  things  Rise,  as 
their  Origin.  Among  this  Race  of  words  we  must  class  the  fol- 
lowing: UR,  (Gal.)  "Mould,  EAR/A.  —  Beginning.  —  A  Brink, 
"  Border,"  as  it  is  explained  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  different  articles  ; 
URach,  (Gal.)  "  EARth,  Beginning;  OR-!OR,  ORigo,  ORdior,  To 
"  begin  ;  OR^O,  A  beginning,  series,  tenor  and  succession  of 
"  times  and  things,  An  Order  or  law  of  nature,"  as  R.  Ainsworth 
has  justly  explained  it;  except  that  he  has  placed  the  sense  of 
a  Beginning  as  a  secondary  idea.  —  ORdino,  ORdain,  &c.  &c.,  A.Rche, 
(Af%»2,  Principium,  Exordium,  Initium,  Fundamentum,  Principatus, 
&c.  Caussa,  Origo,')  ARchos,  (A^o?,  Princeps,  Dux,  intestinum 
rectum,)  EARS,  A.RSch,  &c.  &c.  (Sax.  Germ.)  Podex,  to  which  our 
vulgar  word  for  the  same  part  belongs;  ORROS,  (O^o?,  pars  subjecta 
testiculis);  OUR  A,  (O^«,  Cauda);  and  hence  Oureo,  Ouron,  (Ovpu, 

Vrina,  Urine,  Urethra,  Ureter,  &c.  j  (Ou^fya,  Urinae  meatus, 
Meatus  urinarius.)  —  OuRa,  (Oufa,  Limites,  termini,)  OROS, 

ov,  Terminus,  limes,  &c.,  O^o?,  eo(,  mons  collis,)  mn  HRH, 
"  To  protuberate,  swell,  be  tumid,  or  elevated,  to  Rise  in  height." 
It  occurs  not  as  a  verb  simply  in  this  sense;  but  hence,  as  a 
noun,  "  A  Mountain,  a  protuberance,  Rising  or  Elevation  of  the 
"  EARJft,''  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it  ;  where  my  hypothesis  is 
precisely  explained.—  OR,  (Welsh,)  "  A  Border  or  coast,  the  edge, 
"  brim  or  margin  of  a  thing;"  ORA,  (Lat.)  "The  Extremity, 
"  edge,  brim,  margin,  hem,  or  border  of  any  thing  j  "  Ost  ORIS, 
"  The  Head,  or  Fountain  —  The  mouth,  passage  or  entrance  into 
"  any  thing,"  as  Robert  Ainsworth  explains  it  in  some  of  its 
senses;  where  we  see  the  same  Radical  idea,  as  in  Ora.  The 
Latin  ORO,  To  pray,  might  directly  belong  to  Os,  ORIS,  as  it  is 
imagined  ;  yet  it  seems  to  belong  to  some  Celtic  terms  bearing 
the  same  meaning.—OR,  (Gal.)  A  border,  coast;  which  means 

likewise 
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likewise   A  Voice,   Sound,  and    Gold,  as   Mr.  Shaw  explains  it  in 
various  articles  ;  and  we  have  likewise  in  the  same  column  of  his 
Dictionary  Oracuil,  An  Oracle ;    ORaim,  To  Pray ;    Oran,  A  Song, 
&c  ;    Oraid,  An  Oration;    Oradh,  Gilding;     Oragan,  The  Herb 
Organy  ;    Oraise,  An    Orange.     I   shall    shew,   that  the  sense  of 
OR,  AvRurn,  Gold,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Routing  or  Scratch* 
ing  up  the  Surface  in  the  search  of  Metals;   and  the  sense  of 
Sound,  which   these  words  bear,  might  be  attached,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  to  this  action,  just  as  Scriech   belongs  to  Scratch.     We 
see,  that  the  OR  in  the  Herb  Oragan,  Organy,  O^etyctvov,  ORtganon, 
and  in   Oraise,   the  Orange,  belongs   to  the  Gold  colour. — EAR, 
(Gal.)  A  Head;  EARR,  (Gal.)   "End,  conclusion,  tail,  limit,  boun- 
"  dary  ; — a  Champion  ;  noble,  grand,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  it  in 
different  articles.     ERR,  EARR,  An  end,  tail,  sin.  ;    EIR,  EARR, 
(Gal.)  End ;  EIRRSCC,  A  trunk,  stump ;  EiRsam,  To  Arise ;  EiRgham, 
To  Arise,  &c. ;— EiRigh,   A   Viceroy,  chief,   governor;     EiRghe, 
EiRigh,  A  Rising,   Mutiny.     EIRR  signifies   too  'a  Shield,'  and 
1  Snow,  Ice,'  the  former  of  which  it  denotes  probably,  as  meaning 
the   End  or   Extreme  covering  of  the  person  ;    and   the  latter  it 
probably  denotes,  as  referring  to  the  idea  of  Rising — Commotion, 
See. — the  Stormy,  Snowy  weather. — IRR,  (Gal.)  'An  end,  conclu- 
'sion  ;  a  fish's  tail.'  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary 
we  have  IRE,  Ground,  land  ;    \Rionn,  A  Field,  land,  ground  ;    IR, 
Anger;    IR,   A    satire,   Lampoon;    IR-!RE,  A  curse,  malediction, 
blame,  anger;    IRIS,  Brass  ;    IRIS,  An  Mra,  epoch,  &c.  &c. — IAR, 
S.IAR,  Back,  Backward,  the  West;  from  whence  we  should  con- 
jecture, that  in  Celtic  the  Element  AR  denotes  the  West,  as  signi- 
fying the  End  or  Extremity  of  the  Sun's  course.     Hence  we  have 
lAR-thar,   the    West,   West   country,  &c.— OIR,  (Gal.)  A  Hem, 
border. — "OR,  OR*/.  Cimb.  AR,  And,  Initium,  Principium.    ORigo, 
"  Auctor."    (Lye  sub  Or.)      ORd,  (Sax.)    Initium,  ORtgo,  &c. — 
Af.dis,    (A^?,   Cuspis,)    ARden,  (Afov,   Funditus.)     UR,  (Germ.) 
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UR=Sprung,  (Germ.)  The  Origin;  and  hence  the  intensive  parti- 
cle, which  is  sometimes  applied  negatively  in  different  Languages, 
under  the  form  AR. — "  UR,  quod  alias  scribitur  AR,  ER,  IR,  in 
"  veteri  Lingua  Francica,  perinde  ac  A  et  Ge  in  compositione 
"  usitatur,  et  simplicem  vocem  facit  cum  effectu  significare." 
(Lye  sub  voce  Or=Deal.)  It  has  this  intensive  signification,  be- 
cause it  signifies  First — Chief,  both  as  applied  to  objects  of  Reve- 
rence and  Detestation,  as  A^ch,  ERZ,  (Germ.)  &c.,  in  A.Rck-Bishop, 
A.Rch-Fiend;  ERZ-Bischof,Enz  bosewicht,  a  great  knave,  &c. ;  "UR, 
"  adv.  Ondinis,  significans  Principatum  in  existendo  etoperando; — 
"  significans  OR  turn  et  initium  rei. — idem  significans  quod  vor," 
v-OR,  "  coram  ; "  ER,  "  Particula  Francis  et  Alam.  propria  ;  et  per 
"  omnes  vocales  AR,  ER,  IR,  OR,  UR  audita,  variae  et  latissimae  sig- 
"  nificationis  in  compositis.  Interdum  utuntur  anastrophe,  dicentes 
"  Re  et  Ri  pro  ER  et  IR.  Olim  erat  prepositio  significans  Ex — 
"  Super — Ezheben,  EfFere  se, — Adverb  O^dinis,  significans  initium 
"  rei ;  Exbaiten,  Extruere  e  fundamento. — ORdinis,  significans 
"  ultimum  terminum  rei.  Hue  referri  debent  ERstechen,  Emschlagen, 
"  ita  percutere  atque  ita  Jodere,  ut  mors  inde  sequatur:  et  quas- 
"  dam  mentis  actiones,  cujusmodi  sunt,  ERgrunden,  Perscrutari ; 
"  Enschopfen,  Exhaurire  cogitando.  ER,  Adverb.  Aperiendi,  ejusd. 
"  qualitatis  ut  auf.  Hinc  promiscue  dicimus  E^brechen,  et  Auf- 
"  brechen,  Effringere,  aperire  rumpendo."  (Wacht.  Pro/.  Sect.  5.) 
No  interpretation  can  be  more  pointed  to  illustrate  my  hypothesis. 
Here  ER  bears  the  precise  idea  of  Routing  or  Breaking  up  a  sur- 
face, as  in  the  explanatory  term  /i-Aimo,  the  Latin  ERUO,  the  Greek 
ERMO,  (EJUW,  Traho.)  Wachter  has  moreover  seen,  that  ER  in  its 
intensive  signification,  resembles  the  Greek  ARI,  (A^,)  "  Adv. 
"  intendendi,  sensum  reddens  fortiorem,  ut  A^<  apud  Graecos." 
1  shall  produce  the  Intensive  Particles,  when  I  have  laid  before 
the  Reader  some  of  the  terms,  which  relate  to  Violent  actions, 
to  the  HARR/Vr,  or  HARROWS,  the  Router;  and  we  see,  how  the 

ER, 
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ER,  as  denoting  the  Base,  when  considered  as  the  Rise  part,  if 
I  may  so  say,  connects  itself  with  the  Violent  or  Intensive  action, 
which  it  sometimes  expresses,  and  which  we  may  represent  by 
'  To  Raise  up  '  or  '  To  Rout  up.' 

Among    the   terms,    which    relate    to    the  Back — Behind,    the 
Prior — and  the  Former  Time,  are  the  following:    AR-EAR,  (Eng.) 
which  conveys  at  once  the  idea  annexed  to  Rise  or  Raise,  '  To 
'  AR-AEAR/   or  Raise  up;    and  the   Prior — Former  part  or  Ex- 
tremity left  Behind  us,  from  which,  under  one  idea,  the  object  may 
be  said  to  Rise  or  Spring; — ARR-!ERRE,  (Fr.)    ARR-£ARS,  (Eng.) 
^'-ERR-IERRE,  d'-ERn-IzR,  (Fr.)    AtRas,  (Span.)  d'-EtRas,  di-EtRO, 
(Ital.Span.)  ARR-E^RO,  (Span.)  Backwards;  RE,RE-£RO,  R-URSum, 
(Lat.);  where  the  t,  d,  s,  have  been  introduced  with  the  kindred 
AR:— AIR,  (Goth.)  Prius;    &R,  (Sax.)  Prius,  Mane;    Ms,  MRIS; 
where    we   have  a   Saxon   term   signifying   at   once    Before — the 
Morning    and  Brass;    all  which   senses  will  be  reconciled  if  we 
suppose,  that  these  words  are  taken  from  the  idea  of  E^Ring  or 
of  Raising  or  Stirring  up,  as  the   ERA,  (E^a,)  from  which   action 
metals   are    brought    forth. —  ERE,    East,   (Eng.)     ER.J*,    Mnista, 
(Sax.)   Primus;    ARist,  (old    Eng.)   Aim*,    "Rise ;  f-lRst,  EAR/)/  ; 
Ehe,  or    EHER,  (Germ.)    HER/,   (Lat.)    Die    vel   nocte  praeterita; 
HIER,  (Fr.)    JERI,  IERI,  (Ital.)    AVER,  (Span.)  Yesterday,  lately; 
Hesternus,  quasi  HERsternus,  g-Estern,  (Germ.)  with  its  parallels 
produced  by  Wachter,   "  Anglo-Saxonibus  g-Itra,  g-YRsta,  et    in 
"  compositis  Gistrondatg,  Gyrstandag,  Francis Gestre,  Belgis  Gisteren, 
"  Anglis    Yesterday-     Gloss.  Fez.  Perendie  ERgestre."     It  is  im- 
possible not  to  see,  that  the  AIR  in  Trsta,a.s  in  ERst, is  the  connect- 
ing point  between  HER/  and  these  words,  which  are  all  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  each  other-     The  initial  g  in  these  words, 
and  the  English  y  in  T-Esterday  are  derived  from  the   Teutonic 
prefix  Ge,  and  the  h  in  the  Latin  'h-ERi,  h-Esternus,  has    arisen 
from  the  same  source.     The  Latin  Hesternus  is  undoubtedly  taken 

from 
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from  the  form  Gistron,  &c — Yestreen,  (Scotch,)  Yesternight ; 
Yestreen,  HERE*  Yesterday,  (Scotch,)  The  night  and  day  before 
Yesterday-  Wachter  thinks,  that  Crastinus  belongs  to  these  words, 
and  so  I  imagine: — .T-ORE  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  compound  of 
Ge  and  Ere,  &c.  Before  ;  Former, — .J~-EAR  is  a  similar  compound, 
Gear,  (Sax.)  &c.,  Aar,  (Dan.);  where  we  have  the  simpler  form. 
AIR,  AYR,  AR,  ARE,  (Scotch,)  Before,  formerly. — /ERA,  (Lat.) 
with  its  parallels  in  various  Languages,  which  means  the  Time, 
from  which  things  may  be  conceived  to  take  their  Rise  or  ORigin, 
1  Tempus,  ex  quo  res  ORtuntur-'  In  the  Spanish  corresponding 
term  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot,  from  which  it  is  taken.  My 
Lexicographer  explains  the  Spanish  ERA  by  "  ERA,  Era,  a  certain 
"  computation  of  years  from  any  particular  date  or  epoch.  Age,  or 
"  long  space  of  time.  Spot  of  Ground,  paved  and  Raised  above 
"  the  level  for  threshing  corn,"  &c. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  English  ERE,  Prius,  is  only  another 
form  of  EAR,  To  Plough,  To  Stir  or  Raise  up  the  Ground;  and  it 
means  the  EAR  or  Rise  Time,  if  I  may  so  say.  In  ERE,  ERST, 
ARIST,  ARISE,  RISE,  we  see  the  process,  by  which  the  forms  AR, 
ARS,  RS,  pass  into  each  other.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive, 
how  ERST  and/=lRST,  are  connected  with  each  other;  and  we 
shall  hence  understand,  how  the  p,  /-All  and  AR  are  likewise 
connected  with  each  other  in  ERE,  p-l\(e,p-*'Rior,  p-  AR/'wws,(Lat.) 
p-Roi,  (Ufut,  Mane,  Mature, ) /-ORE, /-OR,  (Eng.)  with  their  paral- 
lels P-OR,  /-UR,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  The  sense  of  ^£R,  Prius,  and 
Mane,  brings  us  to  EAR,  EER,  (£<*£,  Ver,  sanguis,  pinguedo,  H^,  Ver, 
Diluculum,)  v-ER,  AUR-ORA,  the  Sanscrit  AuR-OoR*«,  relating  to 
the  ERE,  the  Rise,  if  I  may  so  say,  or  the  EAR/X  time  of  the  year 
or  the  day-  In  Galic^  EAR<Z£/I  is  "The  Spring,"  which  is  adjacent 
to  EARRaidham,  "To  Spring;"  where  \ve  have  the  verb  signify- 
ing 'To  Rise  or  Raise  up-'  In  Scotch,  f-|EiR,  ER,  OR,  tt> jAiR, 
ERE,  is  Spring,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Teutonic  Scholar  not  to 
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see  in  the  representation  For,  the  familiar  term  Vor,  "For,  be- 
"  Fore;"  and  when  the  Germans  call  Spring,  Fruhling,  we  see  in 
Fruh,  or  f-*Riih,  EAR/V,  which  is  applied  both  to  the  Morning, 
f-Ruh  Morgens,  and  to  the  Spring,  a  kindred  term.  Even  in  the 
French  PRtntemps  we  have  the  PR,  or/»-AR,  bearing  the  same  of- 
fice. In  Persian,^  !#>  Beh ar,  or  &-EHAR  is  the  Spring.  In  the  sense, 
which  the  Lexicographers  give  of  EAR,  (Eo^,  Sanguis,  Pinguedo,) 
Blood  and  Fat,  we  see  the  Foul  gory,  and  Slimy  Matter  of  the 
ERA,  (E^a,)  EAR*/*,  Dirt,  Mud,  &c.  Perhaps  the  Greek  ARISTOTZ, 
and  ARISTOS,  (A^trrov,  Prandium,  A^O-TO;,  Optimus,  Praestantissi- 
mus,)  which  I  have  examined  on  a  former  occasion,  (599,)  may 
be  directly  taken  from  the  Saxon  ARISTA,  and  mean  only  the 
First  or  Early  Meal,  and  the  First  Personage.  We  see  in  the 
explanatory  term  Prastantissimus,  that  the  p-R&  bears  a  similar 
meaning.  The  Aristeros,  (A^a-r^o?,  Sinister,  infaustus,)  must 
surely  belong  to  Aristos,  (A^O-TO;,)  as  originally  relating  to  some 
opinion,  in  which  the  Left  was  the  Preferable  situation.  In  ARI, 
Valde,  vehementer,)  we  have  the  Intensive  particle — in  ARW, 
s,  Mars,)  we  have  the  more  violent  sense  of  the  Raiser — the 
Raser,  if  I  may  so  say,  or  the  Router;  and  in  ARIS,  (Aoi;,  Instru- 
mentum  fabrile,)  we  actually  see  the  Raser  or  Scratcher  upon  a 
surface.  Thus  we  perceive,  how  under  all  these  senses  the  fun- 
damental idea  still  remains,  and  how  my  hypothesis  solves  all  the 
difficulties.  The  French  word  Raser  actually  contains  the  two 
different  senses  of  Scratching  upon  a  surface,  and  of  Routing,  such 
as  I  conceive  to  exist  in  Aris  and  Ares, 
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Terms,  which  relate  to  Actions 
of  Violence — Commotion — Agi- 
tation, &c.  in  various  degrees 
and  manners ;  and  which  sig- 
nify To  Stir  up — Rout  up — 
HARROW  up,  or  HARRY 
about — To  Devastate — Plun- 
der— An  n  oy — Vex —  Irritate — 
Disturb — Terrify,  &c.  &c.,  all 
ultimately  connected  with  the 
action  of  HARROwmg-  up,  or 
the  ERA,  (E^«,)  or 


EAR,    ARO,    AROO,   &c.   (Eng. 

Lat.  Gr.  &c.  &c.) 
HARROW  —  HE use,  &c.    &c. 

HERgian,  (Sax.)  To  Harrow, 

To  Rout,  Tear,  vastare,  spo- 

liare,  praedas  agere. 

HARRY.     (Old     English,)     To 
Harrow,  or    Pull  up — about 
—away — Drive  away,  about, 
&c. 

llARier,   AHURI>,  (French,)  To 
Harry,  Vex,  &c. 


HURRY.— HARE,  the  Animal. 

To  HARE,  To  fright,— HA zier, 
the  Dog,  (Eng.) 

HERRY,  HERY,  &c.  (Scotch,) 
To  Rob,  Pillage,  &c. 

HERE,  HER,  &c.  (Germ.  Sax.) 
&c.)  An  army,  host,  i.  e.  the 
Plunderers,  Ravagers. 

HER^,  HER^,  &c.  (Sax.  Eng.) 
A  Troop,  of  men  or  animals, 
the  Plunderers, and  the  Plun- 
dered. 

HERR,  &c.,  HER/«,  HEIR,  Hj£Res> 
(Germ.  Lat.  Eng.  Lat.)  The 
Possessor  by  Force  and  Vio- 
lence, the  Harrier,  afterwards 
a  Master  or  Possessor  in 
general. 

Old  HARRY.  (Eng.)  The  Devil. 

The  HARROWING  of  Hell,  Name 
of  one  of  the  Mysteries. 

O;  =  ER,  S7-1R,  &c.  (Sax.  Lat.) 
The  Violent  or  Powerful  Per- 
sonage :  Hence  the  illustrious 
Personage. 

W=£ARY,  W-ORRY.  (English,) 
&c.  &c. 

IRE, 
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IRRE.  (German,)  Turbare,  con- 
fundere,  Irritare ;  Errare. 

OAR— ORE,  &c.  (Eng.)  What 
Ears  up  or  Ploughs  up  the 
Water — what  is  obtained  by 
Earing  or  Digging  up  the 
Ground. 

HoRR<?0 —  HoRRor,  &c.  (Latin, 
English.) 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


IRE,  IRA,  ERRE,  ERIS,  &c.  &c. 

(English,   Latin,    Saxon,  Gr. 

&c.  &c.) 

ARA.  (Greek,)  A  Curse. 
ARuo,  Ruina.&c.  (Lat.) 
HYRE,  &c.  (Saxon,)  Ruin. 
RA=EAR,    &c.    (English,)     To 

Excite  or  Raise  up. 
ERR,  &c.  &c.  (Eng.)  Desultory 

motion. 


I  SHALL  now  consider  the  Race  of  words  belonging  to  the  Ele- 
ment AR,  which  generally  relate  to  the  notion  of  Agitation — Com- 
motion—  Violence,  &c.,  and  which  I  conceive  to  derive  all  their 
force  from  the  action  annexed  to  the  ERA,  (E^>«,  Terra,)  when  it 
is  Stirred  up — Agitated,  &c.  by  the  various  accidents  and  opera- 
tions belonging  to  it.  This  Race  of  words  relates  to  Actions  of 
Violence — Commotion — Agitation  in  various  degrees,  and  man- 
ners:—  They  signify  'To  Stir  up — Rout  up — To  HARROW  up, 
or  HARRY  about — To  Devastate — Plunder — Annoy — Vex — Irri- 
tate— Disturb  —  Terrify,  &c.  &c.  We  have  seen  the  terms  in 
various  Languages,  which  express  the  action  of  Stirring  up  the 
ERA,  (Ef«,)  by  Ploughing,  &c.,  as  EAR,  (Eng.)  HARROW,  ARO, 
(Lat.)  AROO,  (Afc&>,)  &c.  &c. ;  and  we  may  well  imagine  the  ex- 
tensive influence  of  such  important  terms  in  the  Languages,  to 
which  they  belong.  I  conceive,  that  these  words  denoting  Agita- 
tion, &c.  have  derived  all  their  force  from  the  terms,  which  express 
this  important  species  of  action,  and  that  they  may  justly  be 
considered  as  metaphorical  applications  of  such  significant  and 
operative  terms.  1  have  already  discussed  some  of  the  words 
annexed  to  the  form  AR,  (page  566,)  under  a  train  of  reasoning, 
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which  the  Reader  should  well  consider;  and  I  must  again  con- 
trast the  terms  with  each  other,  which  are  attached  to  both  forms, 
as  I  before  did,  that  he  may  fully  perceive,  under  every  view  of 
the  question,  their  indissoluble  union  at  those  points  where  they 
become  connected.  I  shall  divide  this  Race  of  words  into  separate 
articles,  because  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  at  once  considered, 
and  because  they  exhibit  on  many  occasions  turns  of  meaning 
sufficiently  distinct  from  each  other.  Yet  it  will  be  at  once  seen, 
that  these  divisions  do  not  always  contain  terms,  which  are 
marked  by  any  material  difference  of  meaning.  The  Reader  is 
not  to  suppose,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  that  in  detailing  a  series 
of  words  I  attempt  to  adjust  the  precise  degree  of  affinity,  which 
such  words  bear  to  each  other.  All,  which  I  in  general  attempt,  is 
to  exhibit  together  those  words,  which  bear  the  same  fundamental 
idea  from  the  same  original  source,  with  a  turn  of  meaning  as  nearly 
similar  to  each  other,  as  such  collections  maybe  supposed  to  admit. 
Among  the  words,  which  express  actions  of  Agitation — Commo- 
tion— Force  and  Violence,  as  To  Waste — Plunder — Annoy — Terrify — 
Vex,  &c.  The  Plunderers — The  Possessors  by  force,  and  afterwards 
Possessors  in  general, — A  Troop  of  Plunderers,  or  the  Plundered; 
and  then  a  Troop  in  general,  we  may  class  the  following:  HARROW, 
HER-g-ian,  (Sax.)  To  Harrow,  Vastare,  spoliare,  prasdas  agere; 
HER^,  (Sax.)  Turma,  Prasdatores;  HARRY,  (Eng.)  To  Harrow, 
Rout,  tear,  pull,  drive  out,  about,  away,  &c. ;  H\Rier,  (Fr.) 
HAR<?0r, (Span.)  Torquere,  affligere,  fugare,  as  Junius  explains  it; 
— AnuR/r,  (Fr.)  "To  surprize,  to  astonish,  to  maze,  to  tease ;" 
HF.RRY,  HERY,  HIRRIE,  HARRIE,  (Scotch,)  To  Rob,  to  spoil,  to 
pillage,  under  which  Dr.  Jamieson  produces  HAER-/**,  (Su.  G.) 
Bello  aliquem  infestare,  depraedari;  HERen,  (Germ.)  HER/#,  (Isl.) 
H'ER/an,  a  name  of  Odin,  "The  Mars  of  the  Northern  nations 
"borrowed  from  his  warlike  devastations." — HAR^W,  HAR<MW, 
(Fr.)  HURRY  Scurry,  HJRY  HARY,  ORE-ERE,  (Scotch,)  Avaunt ; 
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EIR,  (Scotch,)   Fear,  dread  ;     ERY,  EIRY,  (Scotch,)  Affrighted ; 
HARzVr,  (Eng.)  the  Hunting  Dog  ;   HARE,  AURO/,  (Ai^o/,  o<  Xu-yuoi,) 
the  Haried  animal,  or  the  animal  which  flies  with  a  Hurried  step ; 
'To  HARE,'  "  Perterrefacere,  percellere,  metu  consternare ;  "  HIER, 
(Fr.)  To  drive  with  a  beatle;    HERE,  HER,  HEER,  &c.  &c.  (Germ. 
Sax.  &c.  &c.)  through  a  great  variety  of  Languages ;  '  An  army, 
1  host,  plunderers,'  &c.  &c. ;  HER^,  (Sax.)   HER</,  Grex,— (Ccetus 
Exercitus,)  the  Plunderers,  and  the  Plundered;  and  hence  a  com- 
pany in  general  of  Animals,  as   HERD  of  Cows,  &c. ;    and  hence 
the  Keeper  of  those  animals,  the  Shep-U.ERD.    It  afterwards  means 
*  To  Keep  or  Treasure,  as  in  a  heap,'  as  To  HOARD,  &c.  &c.  (See 
page  87,  &c.)     In  the  '  HORDE  of  Barbarians'  we  at  once  see  the 
Company  and  the  Plunderers ; — HERR,  HEER,  HERKS,  &c.  (Germ. 
Belg.  Lat.  &c.)  through  various  Languages,  which  originally  de- 
noted, as  I  imagine,  the  HARROW*™,  the  Plunderers,  the  Possessors 
by  force  and  violence ;  and  afterwards  the  terms  denoted  'A  Lord, 
'  Master,'  in  general.     HEIR,  (Eng.)    HJERCS,  &c.  &c.  (Lat.  apud 
antiques  pro  Domino  ponebatur,)   the  Lord,  Master,  (see  page  93); 
HERRm,  (Germ.)  Domina;    to  which  Wachter  has  justly  referred 
the  idea  conveyed  by   HERA,  (Lat.)    EERA,  (H?«,  Juno); — HER, 
HERE,  (Scotch,)  "  A  Lord,  a  person  of  distinguished  rank,  a  Leader, 
"a  Master. — Loss,  injury,  damage;"  HERIE,  HEARY,  (Scotch,  "A 
"  compellation,  still  used  by  some  old  women  in  addressing  their 
«'  husbands,  and  sometimes  vice  versa." — The  name  HARRY,  which 
appears  to  have  only  an  accidental  connexion  with  Henry,  Henri- 
cus,  &c.— Blind  HARRY,  (Scotch,)"  Blind  man's  buff,"  that  is,  The 
person   blind-folded,   whose   business  it   is  to   HARRIE,  seize,  or 
catch   the   others.— Old    HARRY,  —  Auld   HARRIE,    (Scotch,)    the 
Devil ;  that  is,  the  Harrower  or  Devastator.      From  this  name  for 
the  Devil,  the  term   HARROW  may  perhaps   have  been  peculiarly 
attached  to  the  same  spot  in  the  expression,  'The  HARROWING  of 
'  Hell,' (see  page  569.)     In   the  Scotch  combination  Puck  HARY, 
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"  The  designation  anciently  given  to  some  sprite  or  hobgoblin/' 
says  Dr.  Jamieson,  we  again  see  the  same  sense  of  the  Devil. 
In  Pierce  Ploughman,  Hell-Powke  occurs ;  and  in  Swedo-Gothic, 
Puke  is  '  Satanas.'  In  Scotch,  HARi-galds  or  HARi-Cles  is 
"  The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal,  the  Pluck ;  "  which 
means  what  is  HARRIED  or  Plucked  from  an  animal.  The  same 
term  is  used,  says  our  author,  "metaphorically  and  ludicrously, 
"  although  improperly;  being  applied  to  the  tearing  of  one's  hair, 
"  a  rough  handling."  This  is  the  true  idea  of  the  word,  and  the 
Commentators  on  Shakespeare  have  rightly  seen,  that  HARRIED 
means  "  Pulled  and  Lugged  about,"  (p.  567.)  Dr.  Jamieson  ob- 
serves, that  this  word  "has  probably  received  its  name  from  the  Fr. 
"Haricot,  a  dish  of  boiled  livers  ;  this  forming  part  of  what  is  in  S. 
lc  called  a  Head  and  Harigals."  The  HARicot,  the  Ragout,  is  the  part 
HARRIED  orPulledto  pieces;  just  as  we  talk  of  a  dish  called  a  'Pulled 
'  Fowl;"  and  it  is  applied  to  Kidney  beans;  either  as  commonly 
making  a  part  of  this  dish,  or  as  meaning  the  Plucked  Vegetable, 
just  as  Karpos,  (KafTroj,  Fructus,  Carpus,)  means  at  once  the 
Cropped  and  the  Cropper — the  Fruit  and  the  Hand.  The  Galds,  in 
Hari-GALj>s,  seems  to  be  significant,  and  to  mean  that,  which  is 
Plucked  from  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Goule,  (Scotch,)  "  The 
"  throat,  the  jaws,"  or  Gullet,  as  we  call  it. 

The  following  terms  under  the  form  w,  v,  AR,  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  original  idea  of  the  HARRzVr,  To  HARRY,  £c.;  as 
w-E*t  (Sax.)  Vir,  Homo,  Mas,  with  its  parallels  V-]R,  (Lat.)  g-UR, 
/-EAR,  (Celt.)  &c.  w-ER,  (Sax.)  "  Capitis  aestimatio,"  i.e.  Viri 
aestimatio;  W-EAR,  W-EARY,  w-lRRY,(Chauc.;  Perdere;  W-ORRY, 
&c.  (Eng.)  w-ERian,  (Sax.)  Conterere;  W-&R,  (Eng.)  with  its 
parallels  ^-UERRE,  &c.  &c.,  wh-\RR,  the  Noise;  w-ERgan,  Ar- 
cere,  Defendere  ;  w-EuRen,  (Germ.)  To  Keep  off,  defend  yourself, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  hence  we  have  terms,  denoting  Defence,  Security, 
Caution,  &c.  from  the  action  of  Driving  off,  as  explained  in 
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page  623,  &c.,  as  aw-ARE,  W-ARY,  W-IER,  w-AxKen,  w-ARRant, 
W-ARH  off,  &c.,  w-ARd  off,  g-\3\Rd,  y-ARd,  &c.  &c.,  w-AnRen, 
(Germ.)  To  be  made  Strong  and  Secure,  so  as  to  last,  hold,  &c.  ; 
W-AHR,  V-ERUS,  (Germ-  Lat.)  What  is  Sure,  True;  to  which  be- 
long the  terms,  ARceo,  Ezkos,  (Efxoj,  Septum,  ERU£O,  (E^VXU, 
Inhibeo,)  &c.  &c.  ;  of  all  which  words  the  true  sense  appears  in 
the  German  w-ERen,  "Arcere,  prohibere,  Defendere,"  &c.,  as 
Wachter  explains  it  in  different  articles.  —  P-EER,  v-\Rer,  (Eng. 
Fr.)  w-ARiE,  &c.  To  Stir  or  Turn  up,  round,  aside,  away,  &c.  •, 
v-ERto,  w-ARd,  as  in  To-Ward,  Turned  to  any  place  ;  h-ORsumt 
v-ERsum,  &c.  &c.  Z/-ERRO,  v-\Res,  v-lReo,  which  latter  word  means 
in  its  first  sense  "  To  be  Lusty  and  Strong,"  and  afterwards  to 
be  Green;  v-ERetrum,  v-ERii,  v-ERRes,  v-ERvex,  the  Router; 
v-ERRUca,  (Lat.)  the  Raised-up  object  ;  w-ARt,  w-A^d,  (Scotch,) 
"A  Tumulus  or  mound  thrown  up,"  &c.  ;  W-T/-ERRA,  the 
f-ERRet  or  animal,  which  f-ARets  or  Scratches;  r;-ER=6-ER,  the 
Stroke,  Stripe,  &c.  &c. 

Names  for  the   Illustrious,  Powerful   Personage,  either  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Plunderer,  HARRier,  the  Raser,   if  I  may  so  say-,  or 
Router,  or  the  Person,  who  is  Raised  or  Rises  above  others  ;   who 
Precedes  others,  as  their  Rise  or  origin,  if  I   may  so  say  ;  —  HERMS, 
HERR,  &c.,  VIR,   &c.,    before    produced,    AIRE,  (Gal  )  «A   name 
"  given  to  the  different  ranks  of  nobility;"    and  this  word  means 
likewise    "A  fishing  Weir;"    where  we   have    the  idea  of  what 
Seizes  —  Catches,  &c.  —  UR,  (Gal.)  Noble,  generous  ;    and  it  means 
likewise  EARth,  the  Beginning,  Slaughter—  evil,  mischief,  Veryi  — 
ER,  (Gal.)  "Great,  noble;"    to  which   the  succeeding  words  are 
ERA,  A  denial,  refusal;  —  AiR£-ach,   (Gal.)  "Noble,  a  noble  per- 
"sonage;  —  AiRigh,  (Gal.)  Chief,  Sovereign-,  —  AiRg-,   A   Prince;" 
and  in  the  same  page  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  these  two 
last  words  occur,   we   have   AiRgimi   "  To    Plunder,    spoil,   drive 
"away,"    and    AiRiom,   Ploughing;    and   while   I    examine   these 
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words,  I  see  likewise  AIRRI,  A  Tyrant: — Hvn-Kolle,  (Isl.)  Dux; 
HER-Cules,  ARW,  (A^?,)  Mars;  EER<W,  (H^w?,)  HEROJ,  (Lat.) 
AR-WR,  (W.)  HERO*?  ;  which  the  Welsh  derive  from  AR,  the  ar- 
ticle, and  g-wR,  Man;  and  in  Welsh  we  have  likewise  HERW, 
"  Flying  away,  also  pillaging,  plundering;  "  ER-YR,  An  Eagle. — 
ER,  (Germ.)  Pronom.  temporis  et  ordinis,  Ante,  pr\us,'Dominus," 
says  Wachter ;  from  whom  we  learn,  that  some  understand  its 
connexion  with  Herr,  Herus,  and  likewise  with  HER/'/M,  (Lat.) 
EAR/,  (Eng.)  EOR/,  (Saxon,)  IAR/,  (Welsh,  &c.  &c.) 

To  these  terms,  denoting  the  Superior  Being  or  object,  must 
be  referred  the  terms  for  Being,  under  the  Element  AR  ;    and  the 
Particles    bearing   originally   an    intensive    sense,  'or   signifying 
Above,  Over,  &c.  though  afterwards  they  become  on  some  occa- 
sions   what   are    called    Expletives.      The   term    RE-AR,     '  To 
«  Rear — the  Rear,'  might  be  adopted  to  shew  the  original  notion, 
by  which  all  these   words  are  connected,  if  we  suppose  them  all 
originally  to  mean  '  The  REAR  Personage  or  object/  if  I  may  so 
say,  i.e.  The  Personage,  who  Rears,  Harries  or  Routs  up,  about, 
&c.  i  or  in  a  gentler  sense,  the  Personage  or   object,   which    is 
Reared  up,  Elevated,  &c.,  or  from  which — on  which  other  persons 
and  things  are  Reared  or  Arise.     In  this  race  of  words  we  must 
class  the  following  ; — Terms  used  as  Articular  parts  of  Speech,  or 
as  Pronouns,  &c.  &c.,  which  I  have  before  produced  in  page  342, 
as  YR,  AR,  &c.  (Welsh,  Armoric) ;    and  in  Welsh  we  have  like- 
wise ER,  which  Mr.  Richards  has  placed  in  four  different  articles, 
as  denoting  "Though,  although,  since,  ago,  for;— An  assevera- 
"  tion  in  S.  W.  for  Ys. — Truly,  used  in  N.  W. — A   particle  used 
"  in  composition,  which  enhances  the  sense,  as  the  Gr.  Ef<,  Eri. — 
"ER,  Fallow    ground."— The    terminations    in  AR,   which    exist 
through  a  wide  compass   of  Human    Speech,  originally  denoting 
Agents — Beings,  &c.,  or  Intensive  of  the  signification,  whether  as 
relating  to  praise  or  blame,  as    in   Sing-En,  (Eng.)   Cantat-OR, 

(Lat.) 
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(Lat.)  Sot-En,  (Swr^,  Salvator,)  &c.  &c.,  and  in  the  degrees  of 
Comparison,  through  various  Languages,  as  JVis-En,  Sofot-Enos, 
(2c<p«Tefo?,)  Sapient-Ion.,  &c.  &c.  The  Pronoun  HER,  with  its  pa- 
rallels HIER,  IHR,  (Sax.  Germ.)  YOUR  and  OUR,  (Eng.)  EOWER, 
EUER,  IHR,  (Sax.  Germ.)  Of  you,  you. — URE,  AR,  HOR,  (Sax. 
Gal.  and  Ir.  Arm.)  Of  us  ;  HIRA,  HEORA,  (Sax.)  Of  them  ;  IHR, 
(Germ.)  Their,  &c. ;  ER,  (Germ.)  He;  d=ER,  W=!R,  W=ER, 
(Germ.)  The,  We,  Who,  &c.  &c.  Among  the  terms  for  Being  we 
must  class  the  English  ARE, — The  Particles  ERI,  ARI,  ARA,  AR, 
RA,  (£f<,  particula,  augens  significationem  vocum,  cum  quibus 
componitur,  A^<,  particula  inseparabilis,  quse  vocabulis  praefixa 
significationem  eorum  auget,  Af«,  Utique  nempe,  An  utrum,  A?' 
apud  Poetas  pro  Af*,  Pa,  Certe,  omnino,)  RHY,  (Welsh,)  <•  Too 
"  much,  over  much,  excessively,"  which  likewise  means  "  Did* 
"made;"  and  RHWY,  Rhwf,  "Too  much,  over  much,  £c. }  Ro> 
"  (Gal.)  Very,  Very  much,  over  much. — For  Roimh,  first,  before. 
"  For  Do,  sign  of  the  past  tense. — To  go  to,  reach ; "  where  we 
have  the  idea  of  Excitement  or  Motion,  as  in  IRE,  &c. — Ri,  Ris, 
(Gal.)  "To,  Against. — An  interjection  of  surprize;"  and  the  same 
word  Ri,  Riogh,  means  "A  King,  sovereign,  prince;" — RAE, 
(Gal.)  "Much,  plenty-,"  and  the  same  word  means  likewise 
"A  Battle,  Salmon,  a  Field, plain;"  where  we  are  brought  to  the 
original  spot.  In  the  same  column  we  have  RAI,  Motion;  RAI, 
Ad  RAI,  He  AROS<?;— RE,  (Gal.)  "  For  Le,  With;  For  Ri,  Ris,  at, 
"  to,  by,  of,  against;"  and  it  means  likewise  "The  Moon. — 
"  Time,  duration,  life,  existence;— RE,  Ad  RE,  He  AROSC  ;— Sign, 
"  of  the  future  participle  To,"  to  which  the  Latin  Future  in, 
*Rus  is  attached,  as  4mat-\jRus,  &c. — AIR,  (Gal.)  Upon;  which 
likewise  means  "  Slaughter. — Anise—  Number  thou— Destroy ed^  " 
OIR,  AIR,  (Gal.)  "  Upon,  over,  above;  A  Hem,  border.— I  AR, 

"(Gal.)  For  Air,  At,  upon;"    and  it  likewise  means  "West 

«  Dark,  black— A    Bird— After."— I nR-Sear,   "  Back,   backwards, 

"the 
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"the  west;"  where,  different  as  these  senses  may  appear,  they 
are  all  reconciled  by  my  hypothesis.  The  Bird  is  the  animal, 
which  flies  or  mounts  Up;  and  with  respect  to  the  sense  of  the 
Westi  it  seems  to  denote  the  Back  or  ^4/iternoon-part  of  the  day; 
and  from  the  West  quarter  we  directly  pass  to  the  signification 
of  "Dark,  black." — AR,  (Welsh,)  Upon  ;  and  the  same  term  like- 
wise means  "  Plowed  Land;  also  Ploughing;"  which  unequivo- 
cally decides  on  the  origin  of  these  terms.  The  sense  of  Upon  or 
Up,  and  Rise  or  ARise,  which  we  perceive  to  prevail  in  this  Race 
of  words,  Conveys,  as  I  conceive,  the  original  idea. 

Among  the  terms,  relating  to  Animals,  which  HARRIE,  &c.  in 
various  degrees  and  manners,  are  the  following :  ARies,  ERROOS, 
(Efwof,  Aper,)  HARA,  (Lat.)  A  Pig-Stye;  which  means  the  place, 
in  which  the  Harrying  or  Routing  animal  is  kept  j — rftt*  ARH,  To 
"  pluck,  to  tear,  or  pull  in  pieces,  in  order  to  eat  or  devour, — a 
"  Lion,"  as  Taylor  explains  it ;  and  hence  has  been  derived  ARiel, 
the  Lion  of  God; — AUR,  UR,  bos  ferus,  "Latinis  URUS,  Bos  syl- 
"vestris;  AR-Werno,  Aper; — WERW,  antiqua  Francorum  lingua 
"  est  VERRW,  ut  demonstravi  in  voce  Warnio  Verres."  (Wachter. 
sub  voce  Aur.}  The  term  WARWZ'O  is  adjacent  in  the  Glossary  of 
this  celebrated  Etymologist  to  the  word  WARnen,  Defendere,  ca- 
vere,  &c.,  belonging  to  our  word  WARW,  which  is  derived  from  the 
idea  of  a  violent  action,  as  'To  WARN  off;  i.  e.  To  Drive  off,  or 
c  away.'  We  cannot  but  note  here  likewise,  how  the  form  AR 
passes  into  that  of  t>-R,  as  in  UR,  AUR,  and  v-ERRes.  Hence  we 
obtain  the  form  VR,  BR,  for  the  name  of  a  Fierce  animal,  and 
afterwards  for  the  Animal  in  general,  as  aPer,  Farr,  (Germ.) 
Boar,  Brawn,  Farrow,  (Eng.)  Feer,  ($»?£,)  Fera,  Ferus,  (Lat.) 
Bear,  &c.&c.,  of  which  Wachter  has  made  a  valuable,  though  still 
imperfect  collection  under  Bar.  In  lERaz,  (l^a£>  Accipiter,)  we 
have  the  Bird  of  Prey,  the  Render — Tearer;  and  in  URa,v, 
Sorex,  Mus,)  we  have  the  Scratching  animal.  The  term 
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brings  us  to  IER^MO,  (le^ua,  Sacrifico,  leqeict,  Victima,  hostia, 
Itfo;,  Sacer,)  which  originally  signified,  as  I  imagine,  'To  de- 
'  stroy — Kill,  or  Sacrifice  the  Victim ; '  from  whence  we  obtain 
the  idea  of  what  is  Sacred  in  general.  In  the  Latin,  HARuga,  the 
HAR,  has  the  same  force  *. 

Among  the  terms,  which  belong  to  the  idea  conveyed  by 
HARROW,  HARRJ>,  &c.  &c.,  as  relating  .to  the  sense  of  Strife — 
Contention,  &c.  &c.  are  the  following;  IRE,  (Eng.)  IRRA,  ERRE, 
Insian,  iRsung,  (Sax.)  signifying  IRO,  Inatus,  Izascor,  iRacundus ; 
which  are  all  kindred  terms.  The  succeeding  words  to  \Rsung 
in  my  Saxon  Dictionary  are  iRth-ling,  or  \Rth-ling,  Agricola, — 
wRath,  *Rage,  (Eng.)  ERetho,  ER/«O,  ERIS,  Ex.ethizo,  ERescheleo, 
Lacesso,  fyga,  Contendo,  Efts,  Contentio,  EfsQify,  Irrito, 
o;,  Cavillor,)  which  are  terms  adjacent  to  ~Enesso,  (E^t<r<ru, 
Remigo,)  To  Row-,  where  we  are  again  brought  to  Row,  under 
the  sense  of  « To  kick  up  a  Row,'  as  we  express  it. — HEYR^, 

HF.YR*, 


*  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  t-Otust  and  Una*,  (?%<*£,)  are  directly  con- 
nected, and  thus  how  the  forms  *  R  and  /-R  pass  into  each  other.  Dr.  Jamieson  will  now 
understand,  that  the  '  Eyre  Falcons '  may  not  be  a  mistake  for  the  '  Gyre  Falcons,'  and 
that  the  name  of  these  animals  may  alike  appear  under  the  forms  of  Eyre  and  g-Tre. 
Under  the  form  GR  we  have  a  great  race  of  words  conveying  the  same  idea.  Our  author 
observes,  that  the  Gyre  in  '  Gy»v-Carlin,'  the  queen  of  the  Fairies,  may  either  belong  to 
Geir  or  Gyre,  the  Vulture,  and  other  terms  conveying  the  idea  of  Voracity ;  as  Gaera, 
(Su.  G.)  "To  eat  voraciously,"  or  to  "  Geira,  the  name  of  one  of  the  VALKYBIAR  or 
"  Fates  of  the  Gothic  nation,  whose  peculiar  province  seems  to  have  been  to  decide  the 
"  fate  of  battle."  It  will  now  be  understood,  that  the  Gyre  in  '  GynvCarline,'  Geira— 
the  Kyr  in  Kyr-iar,  and  Gyre,  or  Geir,  the  Vulture,  have  the  same  meaning  ;  and  moreover, 
that  the  Fal  in  Falcon  has  the  same  force  as  the  Val  in  Val-Kyriar,  so  that  Gyre-Fal  has 
precisely  the  same  fundamental  meaning,  as  Val-Kyr,  in  a  different  order.  The  Fal  or 
Val  belongs  to  such  words,  as  Velio,  Vellico,  Pull,  Pluck,  &c.  Dr.  Jamieson  will  now, 
I  trust,  perceive  and  acknowledge,  that  to  the  Kyr  in  Kyrinr,  belongs  the  Keer  in  the 
Greek  Keer-os,  (K^os,  Sors,  Fatum,  K.»jf«,  Pares) ;  and  that  all  these  forms  Gyre — 
Kyr — Gaer-a,  &c.  &c.  &c.  belong  to  such  terms  as  Keir-o,  (KI^U,  Tondeo,  scindo, 
abscindo,  populor,  vasto,  diripio,  insatiabili  voracitate  voro,)  Kor-eo,  (KO^IU,  "  Satio, 
M  Saturoj"  i  e.  avide  voro  usque  ad  satietatem,)  Sheer,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c. 

70 
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HEYR£,  (Scotch,)  "To  gang  or  gae  HEYR^,  To  storm,  to  fume, 
"  to  be  in  a  violent  Rage"  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it;  who  pro- 
duces the  following  parallel  words  ;  HYRA,  HIRA,  Vertigine  agi, 
To  become  giddy  ;  AER-<W£,  Furere  j  AEIR,  (Isl.)  Furiosus;  YRA, 
(Su.  G.)  Cum  impetu  ferri,  To  be  HURRZ><£  away;  YR,  Furiosus  ; 
HYR,  Fire;  HYRA,  Heat;  UR,  (Al.)  Ferus,  Iratus  ;  ORA,  ORRA, 
HURRA,  (Goth.)  Se  movere ;  ERRE,  (Belg.)  Iratus,  with  the 
Saxon  terms  before  produced,  Erre,  Trre.  We  see,  how  fc-YR, 
Fire,  brings  us  to  /-!RE,  />-UR,  (rit^,)  to  the  Hebrew  TIN  AUR, 
Light,  Fire,  To  Curse;  -HK  AR=AR,  To  curse  greatly; — URO, 
(Lat.)  To  burn, &c.  "To  grieve,  tease,  or  rex."  The  same  Hebrew 
word  IK  AR,  means  likewise  '  To  Flow — A  Stream,'  &c,  &c. — 
HAIR,  (Fr.)  To  Hate;  HYRWWIH,  Exprobare;  IR,  (Gal.)  Anger, 
a  satire,  lampoon:  IR=!HE,  (Gal.)  "  A  Curse,  malediction,  blame, 
"anger;"  and  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary, 
where  these  words  occur,  are  IRE,  Ground;  and  IRZOM»,  "A  Field, 
••  ground,  land," — AOIR,  (Gal.)  A  Curse,  a  satire,  railing. — AOIRE, 
(Gal.)  A  Satirist;  the  succeeding  word  to  which,  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary,  is  AoiRim,  A  Ploughman;  which  coincidence  of  forms 
would  alone  prove  from  what  source  the  idea  of  Cursing  is  derived. 
We  know, that  'To  Plough'  is  'Terrain  Exagitare>  and  '  To  Curse' 
is  Exagitare ;  as  in  "  Di  Exagitent  me,  si  quicquam,  formula  ju- 
"  randi  ap-Hor,"  says  R.  Ainsworth. —  ARA,  (A^a,  Preces,  dirae, 
imprecatio: — noxae,  damnum,  Afaopeu,  Precor,  imprecor,  maledico.) 
We  cannot  but  see,  that  A.Raomai,  (A^awfta*,)  connects  itself  in 
form  with  AROO,  (A^O,  Aro,)  To  Plough. — The  Latin  AR^  may 
either  mean  the  Spot,  where  Prayers  were  offered,  or  the  Prepared 
or  Appointed  AR<?a,  or  ERA,  (Ef«,)  on  which  Religious  Rites  were 
performed.  The  term  AR^a  does  not  seem  to  mean  the  Ground 
simply,  but  the  Ground,  with  some  process  performed  upon  it, 
quasi  '  Locus  A.x.atus,'  The  Cleared-out  Place;  as  when  ARO 
means  "  To  dig  up  Ground,  to  dress  or  order  it,"  as  R.  Ainsworth 

explains 
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explains  it.  In  Arabic,  L£  ARA  means  "A  court-yard,  Area, 
"  Piazza,"  as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it.  In  Armoric,  ERR<?S, 
means  "  A  flat,  even  plot  of  Ground,  the  floor  of  an  house." 
Adjacent  to  the  Latin  ARea  we  have  AR*O,  Anena,  where  we  see 
the  sense  of  Dirt  in  a  Dry — Scattered  state;  as  in  the  Greek  ARaios, 
(Ao«wof,)  and  the  Latin  ARx=  *Rus,  where  the  AR  is  doubled.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  how  the  terms,  which  seem  to  mean  simply 
the  Ground,  are  connected  with  an  operation  performed  upon  it, 
as  Ploughing — Reaping,  &c. ;  and  it  is  marvellous  likewise  to  ob- 
serve with  what  felicity  the  writer,  who  fully  feels  the  force  of 
his  own  Language,  applies  words  under  their  original  idea  by  the 
influence  of  a  strong  and  predominating  impression.  In  the 
"  Proprio  conditur  HORREO  Quicquid  de  Libycis  VERRitur  AREIS," 
we  see  three  words,  ultimately  related  to  each  other,  applied  in 
their  genuine  and  original  sense,  V-ERRO,  ARea,  and  h-ORReum', 
and  we  likewise  understand,  that  the  h-ORReum  is  nothing  but 
the  Crop  Depositary,  the  place,  in  which  that,  which  is  EAR'*/ 
from  the  ERA,  (E^a,)  or  quod  u-ERRztar  de  AR*a,  is  deposited. 
The  term  EAR  relates  to  the  getting  in  of  the  Crop — "To  EAR 
"  into  the  barn  •/'  and  N.  Bailey  explains  "EARZ'H^  Time"  by 
Harvest.  Let  us  mark,  that  the  HAR  in  HARvest  has  the  same 
meaning-,  and  so  has  the  AR  in  *R-eap.  The  Latin  ARO  signifies 
in  one  sense  "  To  Reap  or  gather."  The  adjacent  word  to  the 
Armoric  Erres,  before  produced,  in  my  Armoric  Vocabulary,  is 
ERO,  ERfo,  ERTWZ,  "  A  Ridge,  or  high  furrow."  We  see,  how 
Exven  brings  us  to  ARVMW.  Adjacent  to  these  Armoric  terms, 
in  the  same  Vocabulary,  are  ER*«,  To  Hate;  and  ERE,  A  band 
ortye;  Enen,  To  tye-  The  terms  for  Tying — Binding,  bring  us 
to  Eiro,  (E<fw,  Necto,)  and  EIROS,  EIRWW,  (E^of,  E^«w,  Lana.)  The 
idea  of  Tying — or  Winding  about  is  connected  with  the  action  of 
a  Surface  Stirred — Turned — Rolled  up  or  about,  as  in  Folvo, 
Voluto,  which  relate,  we  know,  to  the  action  of  Wallowing  in  the 

Dirt. 
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Dirt.  The  Latin  AR*a  means  likewise  "  An  ulcer  or  scald,  which 
"  causes  baldness;"  which  probably  belongs  to  the  idea  of  the 
Fretted  Surface.  We  know,  that  the  explanatory  word  Ulcer  be- 
longs to  Elkos  and  Elko,  (EXxoj,  Ulcus,  EXx«,  Traho) ;  and  we  see, 
how  these  words  connect  themselves  with  Aulax,  Alox,  (AtA«£f 
Sulcus,  AAo|,  Sulcus,  Vulnus,)  in  which  latter  word  we  directly 
see  the  combination  of  the  Wound  and  the  Furrowed  surface. 
Hence  we  have  belonging  to  our  Element  AR,  the  Scotch  ARR*</, 
Scarred;  ARR,  A  Scar;  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  to 
its  corresponding  terms  in  other  Languages  ;  Aerr,  (Su.  G.)  Aer, 
Or,  (Isl.)  Arr,  (A.  Bor.) 

The  adjacent  words  to  this  term  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary 
are  A.RRace,  Anas,  "To  snatch,  or  pluck  away  by  force;"  where 
the  full  sense  of  the  Element  is  visible, — ARRondelle,  "  the  swal- 
"  low,  a  bird,"  belonging  to  the  HiRundo.  I  have  supposed  on 
a  former  occasion,  (p.  640,)  that  the  HIR  in  HiRundo,  belongs  to 
the  idea  of  Noise,  attached  to  this  Element ;  and  I  have  observed 
in  the  same  place,  that  HiRudo,  "  the  Horse-leach,  a  blood  sucker," 
means  the  Pricker.  I  have  shewn  likewise,  that  ARundo,  the 
Reed,  is  derived  from  a  similar  idea  of  the  Bristly  object.  The 
term  HiRundo  must  be  comprehended  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Element,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  discover  the  peculiar  sense, 
to  which  it  is  more  directly  attached.  The  Swallow  is  noted  for 
its  Swift  flight ;  and  to  this  idea  the  ARR,  HIR,  &c.  might  be 
referred,  as  denoting  the  animal  with  the  HuRRied,  HARRied 
motion.  In  the  very  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Jamieson  we  have 
"  The  Arrondelle  so  swift  of  flight."  The  adjacent  words  to 
these  in  our  author's  Lexicon  are  the  following  :  A.RRan=Ake,  the 
Speckled  diver,  Mergus  stellatus ;  which  belongs  to  ARR,  the  Scar, 
or  Mark — AR-WW* — Earth-nut,  or  Pig-nut,  i.  e.  the  Nut  ARR^  or 
Scratched  out  of  the  Ground, — A.RHS,  the  Beards  of  corn,  i.  e.  the 
Prickers,  from  which  form  Awns  is  directly  taken ;  and  the  AR 

belongs 
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belongs  to  the  EAR  of  Corn,  the  Arista,  &c.  &c.,  the  ARR<?r,  or 
EAR<?r,  the  Pricker, — ARH,  Are,  the  third  person  pi. ;  Anlich,  Sore, 
Fretted,  painful ;  where  Dr.  Jamieson  sees,  that  AR  may  belong 
to  Aerr,  Cicatrix,  AR/)>,  EAR/)/,  explained  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  ARW,  the  Alder  tree,  with  its  parallels  in  other  Languages ; 
Uern,  g-Uernen,  (Welsh,)  v-Ern,  gu-Ern,  (Arm.)  f-Earnn,  (Gal.) 
Erlen-baum,  (Germ.)  Aulne,  (Fr.)  Alnus,  (Lat.)  What  portion 
of  the  Elementary  sense  the  AR,  ER,  &c.  bears  in  these  words  I  do 
not  know.  We  perceive  however,  that  the  terms  for  this  tree, 
when  the  L  is  the  first  consonant,  are  quasi  AR/,  as  in  Enlen. 
In  the  West  of  Scotland,  the  tree  is  called  Eller  and  AAR  ;  in 
which  latter  word  we  have  the  simplest  form. 

Among  the  terms,  which  signify  what  is  Stirred  up,  Raised  up, 
either  simply,  or  in  various  degrees  of  Commotion—violence — Agi- 
tation,  To    be  in  a  HARRIED — HURR/>^   State,  &c.  &c.  are  the 
following:  Ruo,  (Lat.)   HYRE,  (Sax.)  Ruina;    *Roo,  (Puu,  Roboro, 
sed    pro   eo  usurpatur,  Puvwpt,  vel  Punvu,  Puopou,  Agitor,  et  med. 
Ruo,  Irruo,  Festino);    from  which  form  of  terms,  denoting  Strong 
or    Violent    Agitation   are   derived    words    relating    to    what    is 
Strong  in  general,  as  *Rome,  (Pupy,)  A/?o6wr,   &c.     In    the  cele- 
brated passage  of  the  Iliad,  a  word  of  this  Race  is  used  in  the 
sense   of  Violent  Agitation,    Apfyoo-uu    F  ago.  ^UITUI   EIIEPPflSANTO 
ctvoatTOs   Kparoj  «7r'  a.6avotTOto, —  *Ro-*Ros,    (Pagof,    <r<po$po;,    Vehemens,) 
'"Ra-A7?05,  (Pa^of,  Robustus,   venter,)    AR=EAR,  (Eng.)   To  Raise 
up;    AR-OAR,  (Eng.)    *Ruh-*Ren,  (Germ.)  To  Touch  a  thing,   to 
Stir,    move;     ARoH,    (Germ.)     ARAw,    (Eng.)    ARAUH,    (Germ.) 
«'  What  is  Rough,  Rugged,  scabrous,  uneven,"  &c. ;   i.e.  What  is 
in  a  Stirred-up,  in  a  Ridgey  state,  &c.      Hence  R-£RE  Eggs,  Raw 
Eggs;   HR=£RE,  (Sax.)     I  shew  in  another  place,  that  the  AR-EAR 
part,  is  the  part,  from  which,  as  it  were,  things   take  their  Rise; 
and  the  R=£RE  Mouse,  the  Bat,  either  signifies  the  animal,  which 
has  a  Flitting — Agitated    motion,  or  which  appears  in  the  Rear 

of 
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of  the  Day  ;—  R*=EAR-achtt  A  Rising,  Rearing  «/>— R  A=EAR/^/Z, 
(Gal.)    "A  Senior,   elder;"     where    we   see,    how   the    idea    of 
the   Illustrious    Personage    belongs   to    that   of   Raising    up.  — 
AR-WYRE,  (Welsh,)  To  Aim*  or  spring,  as  a  fountain.     Adja- 
cent  to    Roh,    in    my   German    Lexicon,   is    ARon=AR,    a    Reed, 
or  Cane,  which  belongs  to  the   idea  of  the   REARED-UP,    Stick- 
ing-up,   Rough,   Bristly   object;  and   from   the   Hollow   Reed   we 
have  the  Hollow  in  general,  as  Rohr,  a  Gun,  and  Rohre,  a  Chan- 
nel, unless  we  suppose,  that  the  sense  of  the  Hollow    belongs  to 
the  idea  of  the  Furrow.     The  former  however  is,  I  believe,  the 
true  notion.  The  preceding  term  to  AR=UHR*W  is  AR=UHR,  "a  lash, 
"  flux  or  looseness  with  wringing  of  the  bowels,"  says  my  Lexi- 
cographer ;  where  we  have  the  strongest  idea  of  Commotion — Agi- 
tation, &c.  connected  likewise  with   that   of  foul   matter. — ORO, 
OR-ORO,  OR-ino,  (Ofu,  O^ut  Oqivu,  Concito.)   AIREO,  (Aipu,  De- 
turbo,    everto,    corripio,  capio,)    AIRC,    (Ai^a,    Malleus,    securis,) 
AIRO,  (tyu,  Sursum  tollo,  attollo,   tollo  de    medio,   erigo,   porto, 
gesto,)  AIOR^O,  (Aiufieu,  Sursum,  tollo,  elevo,  suspendo.)     Here  we 
have  the  idea  of  Bearing — Carrying  —  Supporting ;    and  thus  the 
sense  of  Suspension — Hanging  is  attached  to  the  idea  of  Raising 
up,  as  in  the  following  terms  likewise;    AERetho,  AERtazo,  Aztao, 
AERden,  (AtpGu,  Tollo,   suspendo,    A^rau,    Atfnxgu,  Tollo,   attollo, 
elevo,  aufero,   Aftrau,  Suspendo,  appendo,  Aefov,  Portando  sublate,) 
where  we  unequivocally  see,  how  the  forms  AR,  and  ART  are  at- 
tached to  each  other; — AOR,  AoRter,  (Ao^,  Ensis,  AO^T^,  Lorum,  sen 
funis,)the  Sword,  or  Hanger,  as  we  call  it,  and  the  String,  by  which 
any  thing  Hangs;  —  AoRte,  ARteria,  (A^-nj,  Arteria  magna,  Afr^a, 
Arteria,)  what  is  Raised  up;  and  thus  we  see,  how  we  are  brought 
to  AR£HO,  ARtios,  ARtos,  (A^TUU,  Apparo,  A^T-<O?,   Par,"  paratus  ad 
aliquod  faciendum,    A^TO?,  Panis,)  which  I  suppose  to  be  derived 
from  a  similar  idea  of  being  Stirred  up  or  WORK**/  up — about  or 
together,  so  as  to  be  made  into  a  due — compact  form — state  or 

consistency. 
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consistency.  —  Ovneus,  (Ovpw;,  Mulus,)  the  Mule,  the  Lifter  up  — 
Bearer  or  Carrier  :  —  ER/OTZ,  (H^ev,  Monumentum,  sepulchrum,) 
the  Tomb  —  the  Raised-up  object,  as  of  the  ERA,  (Ef«.) 

AR  means  To  Drive  —  Push,  &c,  as  \Rai,  IER*/»,  (  W.)  "  Frequently 
ct  HiRia/,  because  of  its  length;  a  Goad  or  staff,  to  Drive  oxen  with;" 
and  an  adjacent  word  to  this  in  my  Welsh  Dictionary,  is  IRO, 
"  To  daub,  smear;  where  we  are  again  brought  to  the  Eaa,  (E^«,) 
under  another  idea.  In  the  same  page  we  have  IvcRch,  "  A  Roe- 
"  buck,"  the  Driver  or  Pusher  with  his  horns  ;  to  which  we  must 
directly  refer  the  Greek  IoRc/ior,  (Iof%o«,)  Caprearum  genus;  and 
in  this  page  I  find  likewise  IOR,  A  Lord,  Prince  ;•  and  \Rad,  Terri- 
ble, dreadful.  Among  the  terms,  which  relate  to  the  idea  of 
Driving,  we  must  record  the  Latin  AuR/g-fl,  and  the  French  com- 
pound HuR^Haut,  "  A  word  used  by  carmen  to  their  horses,  when 
"  they  have  a  mind  to  make  them  go  to  the  right  hand."  That 
the  sense  of  AIRO,  (A^u,  Porto,)  To  Bear,  carry,  is  connected  with 
the  idea  annexed  to  ARO,  (A^ow,  Aro,)  of  Stirring  or'  Raising  up 
the  Ground  by  Ploughing,  &c.  will  be  manifest  from  the  Welsh 
terms  \u\vedd,  To  bear,  and  ARwydd,  a  Plough  ;  and  from  the 
Galic  AR#,  a  Bier,  and  AR,  Ploughing. 

Mr.  Richards  explains  HiR/a/,  the  Goad,  as  supposing,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  idea  of  Length.  In  Welsh,  HIR  means  "  Long, 
•'prolix;"  HIR/O,  "To  lengthen,  prolong,  to  delay."  The  idea 
of  Length  I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  the  action  of  HAHKowing 
up  or  Scratching  Traces  —  Tracks—  Lines  or  Lengths,  if  I  may  so 
say,  upon  a  surface.  Under  the  idea  of  the  Line  or  Length,  we 
have  the  Welsh  HERW^/Z,  "The  Long  gut,  the  straight  gut;" 
which  does  not  come  from  Hy  and  Rhywth,  as  the  Welsh  Lexico- 
graphers suppose,  —  the  Latin  HIRU,  a  Gut;  the  Greek  ORua, 
(Ctyja,  Chorda,  Intestinum  coctum.)  &c.  In  Latin  we  have  HIR, 
the  Hollow  of  the  Hand,  belonging,  as  it  is  justly  supposed,  di- 
rtfctly  to  Cheir,  (x^,)  which  must  be  referred  to  the  terms  denoting 

Action, 
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Action,  through  a  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech,  as  in  CHAIR= 
Woman — GARE,  (Scotch,)  To  effect,  cause  a  thing  to  be  done, 
&c.  &c.  The  Hebrew  "ptf  AR£,  means  "  To  be  or  grow  long," 
as  Mr. Parkhurst  explains  it;  and  the  preceding  term  to  it  in  this 
writer's. Lexicon  is  rnN  ARH,  which  signifies  "To  go  in  a  Track; 
tc  and  as  a  N.  a  common  Road,"  &c.  ;  where  we  are  brought  to 
the  original  idea.  To  this  belongs  the  Hebrew  term  m*  IRH, 
"  To  direct,  put  straight  or  even,  point  forward,  guide,  aim,  or  the 
"  like,"  says  Mr.  Parkhurst.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  the 
Latin  Duco,  Ductus,  &c..  as  Ducere,  "To  Lead — To  Draw — To 
"  Protract,  Prolong,"  &c-,  Ducere  fossam,  Ductus  corporis  ;  which 
I  shall  prove  to  belong  to  Dig,  under  the  Element  DC,  will  suf- 
ficiently shew  to  us  the  relation  of  these  words  under  the 
Element  AR.  The  Greek  ORUO,  (Ctyua,)  which  might  be  explained 
by  "  Ductus  Intestinorum,"  is  adjacent  to  ORUSSO,  (o^uo-o-w,  Fodio,) 
To  Dig,  Ducere  fossam,  &c,  &c. ;  from  whence  we  may  see,  that 
the  OR  in  both  these  words  has  the  same  fundamental  meaning. 

From  the  idea  of  being  Stirred  up — Raised  up,  as  in  a  state  of 
Elevation — or  Agitation  we  must  refer  the  following  terms,  which 
relate  to  the  Elements  Wind — Sky,  &c.  &c.,  as  AER,  (Gr.)  AER, 
(Lat.)  with  their  parallels  in  various  forms  of  Speech,  the  modern 
Languages,  AIR,  (Eng.)  and  in  the  Celtic  Dialects,  Auyr,  (Welsh,) 
Air,  Auyr,  (Corn.)  Ear,  (Ar.)  Aear,  (Jr.)  recorded  by  Lhuyd: — 
OuRanos,  (Ot^avof,  Ccelum,)  OUROS,  (Oi^o?,  Ventus  secundus,) 
HuRRflow,(Eng.)  ORage,  OuRagan,(Fr.)  HuRacon,  (Span.)  EIRZV, 
Emwf,  (Welsh,)  a  Cataract.  The  succeeding  word  to  this  latter 
term  in  the  Welsh  Dictionaries  is  EIRY,  Snow;  which  appears  in 
other  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  as  ER,(Corn.)  ERch,  (Arm.)  produced 
by  Mr.  Richards;  all  which,  I  imagine,  belong  to  the  idea  of 
Commotion — the  Storm,  &c.  Our  familiar  term  to  express  objects, 
which  belong  to  the  Sky,  the  Meteor,  Met-EoRos,  (Men-u^os,  Sublimis, 
excelsus,  Pendulus,  Vagus,  &c.  MSTSU^  m  ruv  Ovfaviuv,  (de  rebus 

ccelestibus,) 
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coelestibus,)  Supernus,  &c.)  is  acknowledged  by  some  to  belong  to 
AEIRO,  (Astfu,  Tollo,)  before  produced.  Under  the  same  form  as 
OUROJ,  (Oi/fo?,)  the  Wind,  we  have  OUROS,  (Ov^,  Alveus,  fossa,)  the, 
Ditch,  Furrow,  Channel ;  where  we  are  brought  to  the  spot,  supposed 
in  my  hypothesis,  the  Ground  Stirred  up  or  Excavated.  Our  familiar 
Greek  Vocabularies  produce  an  example,  where  it  is  joined  to  one 
of  the  words,  which  are  conceived  in  my  theory  to  be  kindred 
terms,  as  AIRO,  (A<jw,  Tollo,)  To  Stir  or  Raise  up  ; — OUROWS 
t'Exekath-AiRon,  (Oufoj  E%eita6eufov,')  They  Cleared  out  the  Ditches — 
Furrows,  &c. 

The  action  of  Routing  up  the  Ground  supplies  a  Race  of  words, 
which  express  Searching  after — Enquiring — Desiring  to  Find  or 
obtain  ;  and  hence  Desiring  or  Loving— Finding — Discovering — 
Seeing — Producing — Bringing  out  or  forth  ;  and  hence  Uttering — 
Speaking.  We  know,  that  Scrutor  belongs  to  the  action  expressed 
by  Scruta  Eruere ;  and  Rimor  is  derived  from  Rima,  the  Hole  or 
Chink.  Among  the  terms  under  the  Element,  which  belong  to 
this  train  of  ideas  are  the  following:  HAUR/O,  (Lat.)  ARWO,  ERWO, 
(A^uw,  Ex  profundis  traho,  E^uw,  Traho,)  ERWO,  (Lat.)  where  we 
have  a  similar  term  to  that,  which  we  see  in  ERCO,  in  the  com- 
pound Ex=Enao,  (E^UU,  Evacuo,  expromo,)  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  derived  from  ex  and  ERA,  (E^«,  Terra.) — EvRtsko, 
EUROM,  (EI^O-JCW,  Invenio investigando,  et  inquirendo,)  ORao,  (O^xu, 
video,)  nKI  RAH,  To  see,  look; — ER^O,  EROS,  (Efctu,  Amore  Pro- 
sequor,  E^wj,  Amor,  quo  Prosequimur  aliquem,)  where  in  Prosequor 
we  see,  how  the  idea  of  Love  is  connected  with  the  Excited 
action  of  Searching  after,  ("  Prosequor,  To  follow  after,  to  pursue, 
"  prosecute.")  ERO^O,  (E^raw,  Interrogo,)*—  ER<?O,  (E^ew,  Quaere, 
Interrogo,  nuncio,  quaeram,  nunciabo,)  EiRomai,  (E^w,  Interrogo,) 
EIRO,  (E/fw,  Dico;  i.  e.  Profero,  vel  Edo  sermones.)  I  have  shewn, 
that  EIRO,  (Etqu,  Necto,)  To  wind  round, Tye,  belongs  to  a'similar 
metaphor  of  Stirring  or  Turning  up  the  ERA,  (Bf«,)  as  in  Volvo, 

7  H  Foluto, 
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Voluto,  To  Roll  about,  Wallow.  The  senses  of  EIRO,  (Eyu,  Necto, 
Dice,)  'To  wind  round,  To  Speak/  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other,  that  In- Volvo,  "To  entangle,  envelope,  to  ravel,  to  entwine, 
"  Involve,  bears  to  E-Volvo,  "  To  unfold,  to  expound,  to  declare, 
"  tell,  or  Utter,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  them.  Let  us  mark  in 
EFRON,  (Ei^i/,  Dissimulator  in  oratione,  dissimulata  loquens; — 
Cavillator,)  the  sharp  and  secret  Searching  or  Probing  of  the 
Ironical  Caviller  or  Disputant.  This  word  was  admirably  applied 
to  the  character  of  Socrates.  In  Homer,  the  terms  ER*O,  and 
An-EiRomai,  (E[>eu,  Aveyopeu,')  are  connected  with  another  term  of 
Enquiry,  which  actually  relates  to  the  metaphor  of  Searching  for 
Metals  in  the  Ground. 

TOVTO  SB   ret  EPEH,    o>'ANElPEAI  HAH   METAAAA2. 

We  see,  that  all  these  verbs  ER*O,  EIRO,  &c.  (Ejew,  Quaero, 
"EigM,  Interrogo,)  may  be  considered  as  different  forms  of  the  verb 
ER</O,  in  er-ERAO,  (E^aw,)  To  ERA  up,  (E^«,  Terra,)  if  I  may  so 
say.  The  Lexicographers  understand,  that  URRW,  URRISSOS,  (T^/?, 
Sporta,  f^ia-a-o;,  Vas  vimineum,)  the  Wicker-basket,  belong  to 
EIRO,  (E<fw,  Necto);  but  they  do  not  see,  that  the  preceding  word 
to  it,  UROM,  (f^ov,  Examen,)  belongs  probably  to  the  same  idea  of 
the  Wicke r-basket  or  Skip  ;  and  hence  it  means  a  Swarm  of  Bees, 
in  general,  with  their  operations,  as  UR/OM,  (r^iov,  Favus.)  The 
words  next  to  these  in  a  Greek  Vocabulary  are  URter,  (T^T^,  Ollae 
operculum,)  and  URche,  (T^,  Instrumentum  in  quo  nautae  onera 
bajulant,  Vas  fictile,  imprimis,  cui  imponuntur  salsamenta.  Sed 
Tfjtfh  r?i  iji  est  porca  seu  porcus  femina,  a  sono  grunnitus  ita  dicta,) 
which  related,  I  imagine,  originally  to  some  Wicker  Covering,  or 
Implement;  but  when  URche,  with  some  minute  difference  in 
sound,  denotes  the  Sow,  we  directly  see  the  idea  of  the  Router  up 
of  the  Ground.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Vocabulary  is  UROX, 
(Tf«£,  Sorex,  Mus,)  where  we  have  the  Scratcher  up  in  a  less  in- 
tensive sense. 

To 
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To  the  action  of  Routing  up  the  ERA,  (E^«,)  or  E\Rth,  belong 
the  terms  for  Metals;  as  ORE,  (Eng.)  ERZ,  (Germ.)  Minerals  -, 
AuRwm,  (Lat.)  OR,  ORO,  £c.  (Fr.  Ital.  &c.)  A.*gentum,  (Lat.) 
Axguros,  (A^y^of,)  with  the  parallel  Celtic  terms,  as  given  by 
Lhuyd,  AYR,  O.YR,  OUR,  AUR,  OR,  for  Aurum,  and  ARiant,  Angan, 
ARghans,  ARghant,  AiRgid,  AiRgedd,  for  Argentum:  —  &RIS,  Ms, 
(Lat.)  Brass;  AiRfl/»,  (Fr.)  \Ron,  (Eng.)  with  its  parallels 
HAiARrc,  IARRWW,  &c.  (Gal.)  lR£«,  Isern,  &c.  (Sax.)  HIEKRO, 
(Span.)  f-ERRum,  (Lat.)  &c.  ;  where  we  see,  how  the  R  passes 
into  S,  and  how  the  form/-Afl  connects  itself  with  AR.  The  term 
Harness  and  its  parallels  Harnois,  (Fr.)  &c.  belong,  I  believe,  to 
Iron  ;  but  on  this  point  there  is  some  difficulty.  The  preceding 
terra  to  lARRwn,  Iron,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  is  lARRaw,  "  To 
"  ask,  seek,  look  after;"  and  we  see  in  these  words  the  same  re- 
lation, which  exists  in  MeruXXov,  Metallum,  and  MeraXXccu,  Scrutor. 
I  find  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  "lAROg, 
"  A  weasel,"  and  "Anguish,  grief  ;"  where  we  have  the  material 
and  metaphorical  idea  of  Scratching  up  or  Soliciting  a  surface  ;  I  A  nog-, 
or  EiRag,  A  Hen;  i.e.  the  Scratcher  ;  and  lARRA=taichf,  A  Probe; 
where  the  original  idea  is  fully  manifest.  —  Under  the  same  sound 
as  ORE  we  have  OAR,  Remus;  and  they  have  both  the  same  fun- 
damental meaning.  The  ORE  is  that,  which  is  found  by  Routing 
up  the  ERA,  (E^a)  ;  and  the  OAR  is  that,  which  Routs  up,  EARS 
up,  or  Ploughs  up,  the  Surface  of  the  Water.  The  Pirates  Mene- 
crates  and  Menas,  says  Shakspeare>  "  Make  the  sea  serve  them, 
''  which  they  EAR  and  wound  With  keels  of  every  kind." 
(Ant.  and  Chop.)  In  the  term  Wound  we  see,  how  ARR,  the  Scar, 
before  produced,  connects  itself  with  EAR.  In  Galic,  Anach  is 
"  A  Plough-  share;"  and  ARacair  means  Rowing.  In  Row  the 
breathing  before  the  R  is  lost;  and  we  cannot  but  note,  that 
Rem-us  connects  itself  with  these  words. 

The  following  terms  relate  to  Commotion,  Agitation,  as  more 

particu- 
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particularly  expressing  HURR/W,  or  Desultory  motion,  as  of  Water 
flowing; — of  things  Cast  or  Thrown; — of  Persons  Wandering  or 
Straying  about  here  and  there,  from  the  straight  path,  sometimes 
under  the  idea  of  the  HARRted  condition,  as  ERO^O,  (E^UM,  Eo, 
fluo,  Impetu  feror,  Impello,)  *Reo,  (Peu,  Fluo,) — The  names  of 
Rivers,  under  the  Element  AR,  as  AR-AR/S,  &c.  &c.,  IAR,  (Welsh,) 
A  River;  which  means  likewise  a  Hen,  as  denoting  the  Scratcher: 
\AR-Mouth,  &c.— jo»  IRA,  To  cast ;— [TV  IRH,  To  Cast,  shoot ; 
the  latter  of  which  signifies  likewise  "To  Direct,  put  straight; 
"  To  place,  Erect,  as  a  pillar,"  says  Mr.  Parkhurst;  where,  in  the 
explanatory  terms  Direct  and  Erect,  we  still  see  the  original  idea 
of  Raising  up,  as  connected  with  an  action  of  Excitement. -~!RE, 
(Lat.)  &c.  &c.,  which  commonly  means  simply  to  Go;  but  in  IRE, 
dejectum  Monumenta  regis,  &c.,  where  the  effects,  arising  from  the 
irregular  course  of  a  swollen  River,  are  described,  we  see  the  more 
original  idea  of  Violence  and  Commotion.  ERRO,  (E^«,  Abeo  in  malam 
rem,  facesso  in  malam  crucem,  pereo,  intereo,  pessum  eo,)  To  be 
in  a  HARRIED  state;  and  here  let  us  mark  the  combination  of 
prepositions  with  the  verb  of  motion,  as  it  might  be  per=lRE, 
inter=lRE,  where  we  see  the  original  idea  of  IRE. — \RRen,  (Germ.) 
Turbare,  confundere,  irritare: — Errare,  vagari,  as  Wachter  explains 
it;  where  we  perceive  the  genuine  notion,  though  Wachter  ap- 
pears surprized  at  this  variety  of  meaning,  annexed  to  the  word, 
and  calls  it,  "  Verbum  obscurum  et  difficile  explicatu,  quia  non 
"  unum,  sed  multiplex." — ERRO,  (Lat.)  with  the  parallels  in 
modern  Languages,  ERR,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.  "Justices  in  EYRE;" 
i.e.  Itinerant  Justices.  —  W-ARRY,  (Chaucer,)  "Errare,  To  go 
"  astray  or  wander;"  &Rend,  (Sax.)  Nuntius  ;  ERRand,  ERRant, 
ARRant  Rogue,  the  Vagabond;  IROJ,  (ifo?,  Irus,  mendicus  quidam 
apud  Homerum! — Pauper,  mendicus  quivis.) — ^j<-Vjljl  AvtARiden, 
(Pers.)  "To  walk,  wander,  stray,  stroll. — To  fatigue,  or  be  fa- 
"  tigued. — To  bring  or  cause  to  bring.  —  To  be  lost,  to  be 

"ruined." 
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"ruined." — oj^l  AWARE — AWARE  Krden,  To  Harrass.  AWARE 
shuden,  "  To  be  oppressed,  injured. — An  idle,  lazy,  indolent, 
"  slothful  fellow,  a  vagabond,  vagrant,  poltroon,"  as  Mr.  Richard- 
son explains  it. — ERRO,  (Lat.)  "A  wanderer,  a  loiterer,  a  stroller, 
"  a  vagrant,  a  vagabond,  a  starter  aside,  a  straggler,  a  land  leaper, 
"  a  gadder,  a  fugitive,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it. — HER=WR, 
(Welsh,)  "  He  that  fleeth  or  is  driven  out  of  his  country,  an  out- 
*'  law,  a  fugitive,  a  vagabond;"  which  belongs  to  the  adjacent 
term  HERW,  "  A  flying  away  ;  also  plundering  or  pillaging," 
before  produced.  The  sense  of  the  Persian  AwAniden,  «  To 
"  bring  or  cause  to  bring,"  will  direct  the  Persian  Scholar  to  the 
familiar  word  ^>tijjl  AwvRden,  "To  bring,  bear,  carry;"  and  will 
shew  him  from  what  source  it  is  derived.  In  the  sense,  which 
AwuRd  has  of  "  A  battle,  conflict,  engagement,  combat,  war," 
we  perceive  the  more  original  idea  of  Violence  and  Commotion ; 
and  in  the  compound  jj I  Jci  Dil  AWUR,  "  A  Ravisher  of  Hearts," 
we  again  see  the  term  applied  with  great  force  and  propriety.— 
Lflfr-YRiNTH,  (AajGu^vSo?,)  is  literally  the  Leaf^ERRantl  if  I  may 
so  say;  as  it  is  compounded  of  Laube,  (Germ.)  "An  arbour, 
"  bower,  bowering,"  from  Laub,  a  Leaf,  and  ERRANT,  IRREND*/-, 
(Germ.)  ERAENDE,  (Island.)  &c.  &c.,  and  denotes  the  Leafy  Spot 
or  Garden,  in  which  persons  are  ERRANT,  or  Wandering.  It  is 
called  in  German,  \RR-Garten;  and  it  is  curious,  that  ERRor  in 
Latin  is  the  appropriate  term  to  express  the  mazes  of  the 
Lab-\Rinth, — Inobservabilis  ERROR  Labyrinthi,  produced  in  the 
ordinary  Vocabularies.  In  Vagrant  it  is  understood,  that  Errant, 
Errans,  &c.  is  the  second  part  of  the  composition,  quasi  Vag- 
ERRANT.  I  have  before  produced  this  idea  for  the  origin  of 
Lab=Trinth,  (p.  1089,)  in  which  I  am  now  confirmed.  It  is  curious, 
that  the  compound  Laub-Irron  actually  occurs  in  German,  but  it 
is  interpreted  by  Wachter,  Haereticij  and  the  Laub  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  g-Lauben,  Credere,  quasi  '  be-Lief- Err -ants.'  I  must 

submit 
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submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  German  Critics,  whether  this 
term  did  not  originally  mean  Leaf-Errants,  or  Wanderers  in  Woods 
or  Leafy  places. 

Among  the  terms  relating  to  Noise  we  have  HIRRIO,  "To 
"  HIRR,  snarl,  or  grin  like  a  dog;"  which  the  Etymologists  sup- 
pose to  be  formed  by  the  principle  of  Onomatopoeia,  because  R  is 
a  Canine  letter.  YRR,  (Scotch,)  "To  snarl,  or  growl  as  a  dog;" 
HYRR,  HERH,  (Welsh,)  "A  word  used  by  one  that  puts  a  dog 
"  forward  to  fight;  also  the  gnarring  or  snarling  of  a  Dog;"  'The 
'  door  is  off  O'HAR,'  (Orkney  Dial.)— Out  of  HAR,  (Scotch,)  which 
Dr.  Jamieson  has  referred  to  the  term  HEARRE,  (Sax.)  HAERR, 
HERRE,  (Germ.)  Cardo,  a  Hinge; — AR=OAR,  (Eng.)  OORWO,  (fi^uw, 
Ululo,  Rugio,  ejulo.)  ORiau,  (Welsh,)  "Cries,  from  Goriau,  the  pi. 
"  from  Gawr,  a  cry,  a  noise,"  as  Mr.  Richards  observes;  in  the 
same  column  of  whose  Dictionary  we  have  ORohian,  A  cry  of  joy; 
"  ORSIH,  the  hinge  of  a  door  or  gate.  D.  According  to  others  the 
"  same  as  Gorsin."  QRug,  the  same  as  Gorug,  he  made,  he  did. 
We  see,  how  the  form  AR  has  passed  into  the  form  g-  AR  or  GR, 
in  these  Welsh  words;  and  we  cannot  but  perceive,  I  think,  how 
.the  term  h-lRRto,  in  which  the  Rough  or  Guttural  sound  has 
already  commenced,  connects  itself  with  the  words  for  Noise,  under 
the  forms  gh-*R,j-*R,  GR,  JR,  &c.,  as  g-ARRio,  (Lat.)  which 
Martinius  gives  us  as  the  sense  of  h-lRRio,  J-A.R,  c-*Ry,  g-R-in, 
#-R-ow/,(Eng.)  sc-*R-ietch,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  various  terms,  belonging  to  our  Element  AR,  which 
.relate  to  the  idea  of  what  is. Grating  or  Rough  in  sensation  or  ap- 
pearance ;  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  the  action  of 
Grating  upon  a  surface,  as  the  ERA,  (E^a,)  the  Ground,  or  from 
the  appearance  of  the  Ground,  in  a  Rough — Rugged — Grated — 
Gritty^Foul — Filthy  state,  either  regarded  as  consisting  of  Dry  or 
of  Wet  matter.  Among  these  terms  we  must  rank  the  following  : 
HoRReo,  To  Set  up  its  bristles,  to  have  the  Hair  stare,  to  be 

"  Rough, 
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Rough,  and  look  terrible, — To  shiver  and  tremble  for  fear  at, — 
To  shake  or  quake  for  cold ; — HORRCSCO,  "  To  grow  Rough  and 
"  Rugged;  To  wave  to  and  fro,"  (Et  Campum  HORRENTEM  fractis 
invertere  glebis.) — H&Reo,  (Lat.)  HARROW,  (Germ.)  which  seem 
to  have  related  to  the  Rough  or  Bristly  object,  sticking  out  or  up ; 
(HjERet,  lateri  lethalis  Arundo);  where  the  AR  in  ARMW^O  has  the 
same  idea  as  the  H^ER  in  H^R^O. — ORRO^O,  (O^aha,  Timeo,  for- 
mido.) — ORROS,  (O^o?,  Serum,)  from  the  Agitated  motion  in  the 
act  of  coagulation. — HREO-/M//,  (Sax.)  RUE-/M//,  (Eng.)  RAW, 
R-£RE  Eggs,  (Eng.)  before  produced. — HAIR,  with  its  parallels 
HJER,  (Sax.)  HAAR,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  Hence  the  words,  under 
the  form  ARr,  produced  in  page  672,  HARsh,  HiRtus,  HiRsutus, 
&c.,and  *R-ough,  *R-ugged,&c.  under  the  form  RG. — HuRE,(Fr.) 
The  Head  of  a  wild  boar,  bear,  wolf,  &c. — An,  ill-combed  and 
dirty  head. — HAIRE,  (Fr.)  "  A  HAIR  shirt,  worn  by  some  monks, 
"nuns,  &c.  by  way  of  mortification." — HAIRE,  "A  wretched  man." — 
HAIR,  (Fr.)  To  Hate. — HAIR^M^-,  (Fr.)  "Cold,  damp,  foggy  and 
"  frosty."  HAAR,  (Scotch,)  A  Foggy,  Sea  HARR,  a  chilly,  piercing 
fog  or  mist  arising  from  the  Sea. — Sea-HARR,  Tempestas  a  mari 
ingruens,  (Skinn.) — OORIE,  OUR/>,  OURZ>,  (Scotch,)  "Chill,  cold, 
"  bleak,  primarily  applied  to  that,  which  produces  coldness  in  the 

"  body,  as  an  OoRvday. — Having  the  sensation  of  cold,  shivering 

"  OUR  lack,  Shivering  with  cold. — Having  the  Hair  on  end,  like  a 
"  horse,  overcome  with  cold,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson  ;  who  refers  us  to 
UR,  (Isl.)  Rain  ;  UR,  YR,  (Su.  G.)  Stormy  weather.— -p  R-  AR,  "  To 
"  Excern,  Ooze  with,  Slaver,  DrivJe;"  to  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers 
the  English  Rear  and  Raw. — EUROS,  (Eufw?,)  Situs,  mucor,  caries. — 
HAIR,  (Scotch,)  "  A  very  small  portion  or  quantity,  as  '  A  HAJR  of 
"  '  Meal,'  a  few  grains ; "  where  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of 
the  Gritty  substance;  and  hence  we  have  HiRse,  &c.  Millet; 
ERS,  (Fr.)  Pulse;  HoR</eum,  ORuza,  (Ofu£a,)  ORyza,  R-ice,  &c. 
produced  in  page  638. — HAIR,  HAR,  HARE,  (Scotch,)  "Cold,  nip- 
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"  ping. — Keen,  biting,  severe. — Moist,  damp.  This  sense  remains 
"  in  HAIR- Mould,  a  name  given  to  that  kind  of  Mouldiness,  which 
"  appears  on  bread,  and  in  HAiR-rym,  Hoar-frost. — Hoary  with 
"  age."  Here  Mouldiness  belongs  to  Mould,  just  as  1  suppose  HAIR  to 
belong  to  ERA,  (E^a.)  To  these  words  are  attached,  as  we  see, 
the  English  HOAR,  HOARY,  which  have  justly  been  referred  to  the 
Saxon  HAKung,  the  Islandic  HAR,  Canus ;  HOR,  Mucor.  Hence 
we  have  the  Vile — Foul — Immoral  woman,  the  WHORE,  (Eng.) 
Hure,  (Sax.)  Hur,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c. ;  and  Skinner  observes,  that 
the  Greek  OARO/,  (O«^o<,)  Lusus  Venerei,  may  belong  to  these 
words.  Such  may  be  the  case;  yet  I  ought  to  observe,  that  in 
Galic,  ARA  signifies  Conference;  and  that  the  adjacent  terms  in 
Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  are  AR,  "Ploughing,  Husbandry;"  AR, 
Slaughter ;  and  AROC,  A  Conflict.  We  know,  that  ORaistus, 
(Of>ai<rTvs,  Confabulatio,  peculiariter  maris  cum  fcemina  secretior,) 
means  a  Conference,  and  especially  that  of  a  Man  with  a  Woman ; 
and  we  shall  certainly  be  struck  at  this  union  of  ideas  between 
the  Conflict — Slaughter,  and  the  Conference,  in  the  Celtic  terms, 
when  we  remember,  that  OARistus,  (Oa^o-Tu;,)  refers  alike  to  the 
idea  of  a  Congress  in  War,  or  to  a  Conflict,  and  to  a  Congress  in 
Conversation,  or  to  a  Conference,  as  in  the  expression  UoXepou 
Oa^o-TWf.)  We  shall  not  wonder,  that  the  idea  of  a  Conference  or 
Conversation  belongs  to  the  action  of  Ploughing,  when  we  recollect, 
that  the  term  Con-Versation  itself  is  derived  from  the  same  meta- 
phor, from  Con  and  Versor,  Verso,  Versari  Terram.  In  Poleo  and 
Poleuo,  (tloteu,  Verto,  Verso,  Versor,  TioXtvu,  Verso,  Versor  alicui, 
habito,)  we  hav«  the  same  metaphor. 

I  shall  here  produce  some  terms,  which  are  derived  from  the 
ERA,  (Ef«,)  considered  as  in  a  state  of  Culture;  and  which  will  best 
be  understood  by  observing  the  senses  of  the  Latin  Colo,  from 
which  my  explanatory  word  Culture  is  derived.  Colo  signifies, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  R.  Ainsworth,  "To  till,  or 

"  husband 
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"  husband  ground; — To  deck,  trim,  or  adorn. — To  worship,  to 
"  revere. — To  exercise,  practise,  or  study. — To  follow,  and  Use." 
The  following  words,  under  the  Element  AR,  belong  to  the  same 
action,  as  signifying  originally   'To  EAR  the  Ground,'    and  for 
the  same  reason  ; — OR^O,  ORJ,  ORaizo,  (fyeu,  Curo,  fyx,  Cura,  ilj«, 
Tempus,  certum  anni  tempus,   n^at^u,  decoro,  venusto,  venustate 
concilio,    Orno,  &c.    flfHtifypat,   Excolo,    seu   Exorno   me,)   signify 
'  To  Dress,  Cultivate,  Deck,  take  Care  of,  to  Elaborate,  work  up, 
'  bring  to  a  due  Temper  and  consistency  ; '  and  hence  we  have  the 
sense   of   a   due  Season  or  Time,  the  HORA,  (Lat.)  &c.  with  its 
parallels  in  modern  Languages,  as  HOUR,  Heur,  Ora,  &c.  (Eng. 
Fr.  Ital.)  and  in  the  Celtic  Dialects  Aur,  Our,  Uar,  &c.  produced 
by  Lhuyd.     We  know,  that  Time,  Tempus,  Temperies,  &c.  belong 
to  Tempera,  To   Temper,  mix,  mingle;    which  is   particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  amelioration  of  Soil  by  working  it,  as  Temperat  arva, 
To  Temper  mortar.     I  have  shewn,  that   Tempera  belongs  to  the 
Element  TM,  as  denoting  the  Ground.     It  is  curious  to  observe, 
how  words  are  attached  to  the  original  Spot,  from  which  they  are 
derived.     In  the  Mythology  of  Orpheus,  the  HOURS  are  supposed 
to  be  the  Daughters  of  Themis,  (0e/*/?,)  the  Daughter  of  the  Earth; 
and  they  are  adorned  with  the  various  colours  and  the  odours — with 
the  dews — the  flowers  and  the  blossoms  of  the  Earth,  (Hymn  42.) 
Hence  we  have  fi^o^,  as  an  epithet  to  Ceres,  in  Homer's  Hymn 
to  that  Goddess,  (ver.  54.) — ARO,  (Af«,  Apto,  adapto,  Congruo, 
quadro,)  '  To  Prepare,  compose,  or  make  up  things  in  a  due  state  of 
'  preparation — consistency  and  fitness  with  each  other;'  and  hence 
we  have    ARoma,  (A^«,   Aroma,)    and    ARtuo,  (A^rva,   Apparo, 
Adorno,  instruo,  Condio,)  ARtos,  (A^rof,  Panis,)    Ant-ios,  (A^T/OJ, 
Par,   integer,   perfectus ; — Paratus   ad  aliquid    faciendum,)   AR//, 
(Afn,  Modo,  &c.  in  compositione  notat  perfectionem,)  '  To  make 
*  up,  work  up, — A  Composition,  What  is  of  a  due  consistency — 

7  i  *-  Perfect 
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'  Perfect — Compleat,'  &c.  &c.  We  cannot  but  mark,  how  Par 
belongs  to  Paro,  for  a  similar  reason. — EHRE,  ERE,  Honor,  cultusj 
EHR^M,  or  "Enen,  To  Honor;  and  here  Wachter  explains  Ex.en  by 
"  Colere  terrain,  Arare,"  &c.  and  "  Honorari,  venerari;"  and  he 
cannot  help  seeing,  that  this  word  may  have  some  relation  to 
ORein,  (tystv,  Curare*)  "quomodo  etiam  Latinis  Colere  primo  est 
"Curare  Terram,  mox  etiam  Curare  parentes,  amicos,  Deos,"  &c. — 
AR,  (Sax.)  Honor;  which  likewise  signifies  './Es,  JEnis,  Nuntius, 
'  Substantia,  opes,  &c.  Remus,  Usus,  Primo ;'  A.Rian,  (Sax.)  Par- 
cere,  Honorificare;  HERE,  (Sax.)  Fama;  HERi'an,  Laudare ; 
HERWW,  HERgan,  Laudare  ;  which  words  seem  directly  to  connect 
themselves  with  HERE,  Exercitus,  Turma;  HER#<?,  Turma,  Praeda- 
tores ;  HERgian,  To  HARROW.  Vastare,  spoliare,  praedas  agere }  from 
whence  perhaps  we  should  imagine,  that  the  idea  of  Praise — Fame 
is  rather  attached  to  Military  glory. — ORE,  (Junius,)  Laudare. — 
ORNO,(Lat.)  which  probably  directly  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  EREN. 
To  ORNO  we  should  perhaps  refer  Honor;  where  the  Elementary 
R  is  lost. — URE,  *n-URE,  which  agree  with  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
Colo,  "To  Exercise — Practise — Use." — The  former  of  these 
terms,  URE,  N.  Bailey  explains  by  "  Use,  Custom ; "  where  in  Use, 
Uror,  (Lat.)  which  we  shall  surely  refer  to  URE,  we  see,  how  the 
forms  AR  and  AS  pass  into  each  other: — Dr.  Jamieson  has  placed 
URE  in  eight  different  articles,  as  if  it  consisted  of  eight  dif- 
ferent words,  under  the  senses  of  "Chance,  fortune — Practice, 
"  Toil. — The  point  of  a  weapon — ORE,  in  relation  to  metals. — 
"  A  denomination  of  Land  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  — Colour, 
"  tinge. — URE,  Soil. — Sweat,  perspiration."  In  the  sense  of  Soil, 
or  the  EARfA,  we  see  the  Radical  idea,  which  conducts  us  to  the 
other  senses.  We  cannot  doubt,  I  think,  that  Adventure,  and  its 
parallels,  Aventure,(Fr.)  Centura,  Ventura,  (Ital.  and  Span.)  &c., 
belong  to  the  German  Abentheur,  which  has  justly  been  derived 

by 
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by  some  from  Abend,  the  Evening,  and  URE,  the  Hour ;  or  rather 
it  should  be  referred  to  URE  in  its  sense  of  Accident,  Chance,  For- 
tune, &c.  The  succeeding  word  to  URE,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dic- 
tionary, is  URisum,  "Troublesome,  vexatious;"  i.e.  full  of  URE, 
Toil,  trouble.  Even  this  relation  Dr.  Jamieson  has  not  seen. 
The  various  senses  attached  to  the  same  word  URE,  denoting, 
among  other  things,  the  ERA,  (E^a,)  will  tend  to  confirm  the 
principles  of  my  hypothesis. 

The  English  HIRE,  HiREling,  &c.  with  their  parallels  HYRE, 
HYRJ«,  Hunting,  (Sax.)  seem  to  signify  Use,  To  Use,  or  to  have 
the  Use  or  URE  of  any  thing  or  person.  Lye  explains  the  Saxon 
substantive  HYRE  by  "Conductio  it.  Usura,  To  HYRE,  Ad 
€<  Usuram."  The  succeeding  term  to  this,  in  Lye's  Dictionary, 
is  HYRE-Afan,  Parochianus,  cliens,  fiduciarius  ;  which  he  derives 
from  HYR<W,TO  Hear.  Audire,  auscultare,  obedire,  &c.,  and  Man, 
Homo;  and  to  which  he  refers  the  Barbarous  Latin  word  Eriman- 
nus,  and  another  Saxon  term  HYR=Man,  "Auditor,  obediens, 
"  subditus. — Item  i.  q.  HiRling,  s'c.  Mercenarius."  We  cannot 
but  note  the  term  HEAR,  which  according  to  its  position  in  this 
place  seems  to  have  had  originally  the  sense  of  Listening  to,  or 
be'ingObedient  to  another,  as  his  HiREling.  I  have  given  the  word 
a  different  turn  of  meaning  in  another  place  (p.  795)  and  have 
supposed,  that  /Z=EAR,  and  EAR,  denoting  Attention,  are  nothing 
but  EAR,  To  Plough,  or  Stir  up  the  Ground,  just  as  Solicitus 
means  "  Earnest,"  according  to  R.  Ainsworth's  interpretation,  or, 
as  he  might  have  said,  '  Attentive,'  from  Solicito,  "  To  Stir  or  Dig 
"  up  the  Ground,"  as  he  observes.  I  suppose,  that  HIRE  or  URE 
meant  originally  to  EAR  ;  and  thus  under  both  ideas  we  have 
HEAR  ultimately  belonging  to  the  same  spot,  though  by  different 
processes. — The  evidence  on  both  sides  is  before  the  Reader,  and 
I  must  leave  him  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  question. 
He  will  consider  likewise  whether  EAR  is  derived  from  /I-£AR,  or 

whether 
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whether  it  belongs  to  the  EAR  of  corn,  the  Pricker,  that  which 
EARS,  Pierces  or  Pricks,  as  denoting  the  object,  which  Pricks  up, 
according  to  our  familiar  phraseology — '  Prick  up  your  EARS, 
'Arrige  Aures'  He  must  decide  too,  whether  AURW  is  in  the  same 
series  of  terms  with  HEAR,  and  whether  HEARK  and  HEARK^W  are 
directly  attached  to  it.  Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  than  to 
separate  words,  conveying  the  same  idea,  which  may  be  perhaps 
derived  from  different  sources.  All  that  cart  be  performed  by  the 
writer,  is  to  collect  the  evidence,  which  can  be  obtained  on  the 
subject,  and  to  leave  the  Reader  to  his  own  decision. 


Words  under  the  form  RN, 
*RN,  signifying  Agitation — 
Commotion — HAV.Jt.ying,  Rout- 
ing into,  about,  &c. — Driving 
away,  &c.  &c.— Terms,  which 
relate  to  the  action  of  E&ning 
a  surface  for  the  purpose  of 
Reaping — Gathering. 


ORo,  ORINO,  ORNMW/.  (Gr.)  To 

Stir  up,  Excite. 
EREINO,  EREUNCO.    (Gr.)     To 

Rout  into,  Search,  &c. 
HERIAN.  (Teuton.)  The  God  of 

War. 


ORION,  ERYNNWJ,  &c.  (Gr.  &c.) 
The  fiarryer. 

/O.  (Germ.)  A  Boar. 
off.  (Eng.;  To  Drive  off, 
&c.  &c. 


EAR,  ERen,  ERven, 
ARN<?«,  &c.  (Eng.  Germ.  &c.) 
To  Reap,  Gather. 

EARN,  &c.  (Eng.)  To  Gather, 
get,  obtain,  &c. 

EARNEST  — EARNEST-  Money. 
(Eng.)  Diligent  in  Earning — 
the  first  Earnings  in  a  bar- 
gain. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


I  SHALL 
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I  SHALL  now  consider  the  terms  under  the  form  RN,  or  ARN, 
with   the  breathing  before  the  AR.     I  have  before  discussed  the 
words,  which  appear  under  the  same  form  with  no  breathing  be- 
fore the  R,  and  which  I  have  conceived  on  many  occasions  to  be 
derived  from  the  form  RGn,  or  RgN'     This  is  often   the  process, 
from  which  the  form  RN  is  derived ;    yet  we  may  well  imagine, 
that  it  has  arisen  from  the  form  ARN,   with  the  breathing  before 
the  R.     We   see   in  ORO,  ORINO,  OHNamz,  EREEINO,  (Of>a,  O^n/u, 
Ofwp,  Excito,  EfKtvw,  Interrogo,  ab  Epw,  Interrogo,)  how  the  forms 
AR,  and  ARw  pass   into  each  other.     I    suppose,   that  all  these 
terms  are  derived  from  Routing-  up  the  surface  of  the  ERA,  (E^a) ; 
and  in  EREUNOO,  (Egswau,  Indago,  investigo  de  canibus.,  Scrutor,) 
another  of  these  words,  we  are  brought  to  this  spot  and  action  in 
its  gentler  operation.     While  I  am  examining  some  of  these  words 
I   cast  my  eyes  on   ERANOS,    ERAN/XO,    (E^ewof,  Collatitia  ccena, 
E£«W£W,  Peto  ab  amicis  collationem,  atque  adeo  obtineo  Corrogo,} 
which  latter  word  means   precisely  what  the  Latin  Corradere,To 
Rake  and  Scrape  together,  does  ;    which  is  indeed  the  exact   sense 
of  the  explanatory  term  Corrogo.     I  have  shewn,  that  the  Latin 
ARANea,  the  Spider,  with  its  parallels,  is  derived  from  the  same 
idea  of  Scratching  about  the  ARENA  or  Dirt;   and  that  in  Spanish> 
ARANA  is  a  Spider,  and  ARANtfr  means  "  To  Scratch,  to  Scrape,  to 
"  gather  by  trifling  or  penurious  diligence."     Though  the  term 
ERanizo,  (E£«W£W,)  appears  adjacent  to  ERA,  (Ef«,  Terra,)  in  the 
order  of  a  Greek  Dictionary ;  yet  the  Lexicographers  see  no  con- 
nexion between  the  two  words.     The  English  word  EARN,  if  it 
does  not  directly  belong  to  this  Gr-eek  verb,  is  derived  from  a  simi- 
lar action  performed  on  the  same  spot.     The  ORKIS  of  the  Greeks, 
Avis,)    belongs    to  the   idea  of  Excitement,   conveyed  by 
O£I»UP,  Excito,)  and  in  Oion-os,  (Oiuvo;,)  the  Radical  R  be- 
fore the  n  is  lost.     The  ORNWS,  the  Ash,  seems  to  be  taken  from 
the  idea  of  Agitationy  "Nee  veteres  Jgitantur  ORNI."     Thus  it 

will 
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will  coincide  with  the  fundamental  sense  of  ORNO,  which  I  have 
shewn  to  be  that  of  Stirring  up.     We  have  seen,  that  the  terms 
of  Security,  under  the  form  ARN,  WARN,  WARREN,  &c.  are  de- 
rived from  the  notion  of  Driving  away,  as  in  the  expression  to 
WARN  off.     We  have  seen    the    German    WARMTH,    Defendere, 
cavere,  in  Wachter's  Glossary,  adjacent  to  AR-WERNO,  Aper,  and 
likewise  that  WERN  and  WARN/O  mean  Verres;    where  we  see  in 
the  An, />-ER,  u-ER,  and  W\ER,  AR,  the  simpler  form.    The  Greek 
ARNeoma/,  and  ARNHW/,  (Afveopeu,  Nego,  tywpcu,  Capio.)  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  idea  of  Driving  or  Taking  away ;   of  which 
words  we  see  the  simpler  form  in  AIRO,  ARO,  (Atgu,  A^u,  Tollo  e 
medio,  &c.)     Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly  referred  HERIAN,  a  name  of 
Odin,  the  Mars  of  the  Northern  nations,  to  the  term  HERRY,  To 
Rob,  to  Spoil,  to  pillage;    which  corresponds,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  English  HARRIE,  To  Harrow,  Rout,  Vex,  Tease,  &c.    The 
simpler  form  of  HERUW  appears  in  Anea,  (A^?,  A^a.)     To  this 
form  HERIAN,  as  denoting  the  HARRIS,  Router,  &c.  belong  the 
following  terms  ORION,  the   Giant,   Hunter;    ARREN,   AREN^'H, 
(Aftw,    Mas,    Fortis,    virilis,    A^yveiv,     Rixari,     conviciis     ssevire,) 
EERANOS,  (H^ai/a?,  Rex,)   OREANW,  (fysavK,  Vir,  teste  Plut,  Suicer.) 
QvRAN-Outang;    ERINNWJ,  (Ef/wuf,  Furia,)  which  the  Lexicogra- 
phers have  supposed  to  belong  to  an  ancient  word  ER/O,  (Y.OM,  Cio.) 
To  Stir  up, &c. — The  name  HORN  in  the  combination  ChildHoRN, 
the  Knight  or  Champion  HORN,  which  has  afforded  the  title  to  a 
well-known  Romance: — HORN,  the  part,  with  which  animals  Push, 
Drive,  &c. ;  which  brings  us  to  the  C-ORNW,  where  we  see,  how 
we  pass   into  the  form  c-*RN, — HORN*£,   the  Stinging  animal; 
URN,  (Scotch,)   To  pain,  to  torture;  HURON,  (Span.)  A  Ferret; 
HuRON^ar,  To  Ferret,  To  hunt  with  a  Ferret;  where  in  the  A=UR 
we  see,  how  we   pass  into  the  /,  v}ER  of  Ferret  and  vi- Terra. 
The  Spanish  scholars  will  see,  that  the   HUR  in  HuRonear  pre- 
serves  the  same  fundamental    meaning    of  an   action  or  object, 

which 
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which   HARRIES,   in    HuRano,   Disdainful;    HURA,   Furuncle,    an 
angry    pustule,   a    wild    boar's    head;      HuRAcarc,    a    Hurricane; 
HuRgar,  To  Stir,  to  move  with  a  stick  or  iron,  to  Stir  up  dis- 
turbances, &c.  ;  HvRgon,  a  Poker;  Huntar,  To  Steal,  to  Rob  ;  and 
we  see  in  the  Spanish  HUR,  how  we  pass  into  the  Latin  /-UR-or, 
m,  To  Steal,  and/-URo,  To  be  Mad,  in  a  Rage;    and  the 
in  FvRunculus,  the  Angry  Pustule. 
The  Greek  EIRENE,  (E^IJVIJ,  Pax,  Quies,)  bearing  the  form  of 
these  words,  seems  very  remote  from  their  sense;  yet  still  I  ima- 
gine, that  they  all  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea.  The  original 
sense  of  EIRENE,  (E^IJVIJ,)  I  conceive   to  be  that  of  Routing  and 
Subduing  your  enemy,  so  that  he  is  reduced  into  a  state  of  Peace. 
I  fear,  that  the  history   of  mankind   will   place  this    derivation 
among  the  most  probable  of  my  conjectures.     I  shall  shew,  that 
the  Latin  Paco  belongs  likewise  to  terms  of  Violence,   such  as 
Pash — Push — Poke,  &c.  &c. ;    and  R.  Ainsworth  has  accordingly 
rightly  explained  this  Latin  word  in  the  first  sense  by  "To  Sub- 
"  due,  to  bring  into  subjection."     Adjacent  to  ERINNWS,  CE^VI/O?,) 
in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  is  ERNOS,  (Efvc?,  Planta,  germen,  ramus,) 
which  still  belongs  to  the  same  idea  of  Excitement.     If  I  had  ex- 
plained the  Elementary  sense  by   '  To  Stir  up — Cast  up — Shoot  up 
'  or  out,'  we  should  have  seen  in  the  term  Shoot,  which  I  have 
ventured  to   adopt,   because  it  is    sometimes  used  as  an  active 
verb  in  a  sense  similar  to  Cast,  we  should  have  been  brought  to 
the  idea  of  the  Shoot  or  Plant.     We  cannot  help  seeing  the  re- 
semblance  between    Ramus  and   Remus,    which   has   arisen  from 
the  same  common  idea  of  an  Excited  action.     The  Latin  HERN/a 
may  belong  to  ERNOS,  (E^vo?,)   from  the  idea  of  Shooting  out  or 
Bursting  out,  as  the  Etymologists  suppose;  just  as  Ramex,  bearing 
the  same  meaning,  belongs  to  Ramus.    Probable  as  this  conjecture 
is,  I  shall  suggest  another  origin. 

We  have  a  race  of  words,  denoting  the  Swelling — Rising-up 

object, 
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object,  which  seem  directly  to  belong  to  the  terms  for  the  Ridge  or 
Furrow,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Armoric  ERO,  Erw,  ERVEN,  before 
produced.  Among  these  words  we  have  the  Welsh  AREN,  The 
Kidneys  or  Reins,  which,  in  Armoric,  is  ERE,  as  Mr.  Richards  ob- 
serves j — EIRIN,  "  A  Plum,  a  Prune,  or  damson,  a  sloe,  or  bullace. 
"  So  in  Armoric.  Also  a  man's  stones:" — The  Galic  ARAN,  "the 
"  Kidney,  and  AIRNE,  Sloe,  Plumb — Kidney;1'  which  Mr.  Shaw 
has  divided  into  two  articles.  HERNIA  might  be  the  disorder  be- 
longing to  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  AIRNE,  &c.  We  must  surely 
think,  that  the  Latin  REN,  with  its  derivative  REINS,  belongs  to 
the  Celtic  AREN,  aREN  ;  and  if  we  should  imagine,  that  the  French 
Rognon  is  directly  attached  to  these  words,  then  we  may  consider 
the  g  as  an  organical  addition  to  the  «,  quasi  RqgNoN.  I  have 
already  produced  these  terms,  (p.  984,,)  and  stated  this  difficulty, 
which  consists  merely  in  adjusting  the  precise  relation  of  forms  to 
each  other  under  the  same  fundamental  idea.  The  Greek  ERIN«W, 
(Efjvw?,  Caprificus,  arbor,  ficus  sylvestris,)  which  is  next  to 
Erinnus,  (E^VI;;,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  may  directly  belong  to 
EIRIN,  the  Plumb,  as  bearing  the  fruit  of  a  Swelling  or  Rising-up 
form;  and  thus  these  words  will  belong  to  each  other,  just  as 
Rise  does  to  Rase  or  Rout.  The  term  BRINGS,  (E^EO?,)  is  assuredly 
connected  with  the  idea  of  Rising — Shooting— Swelling  up — out, 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  notion  annexed  to  it :  We  know,  that 
Caprificus  is  certainly  connected  with  a  similar  idea  of  Excitement 
from  its  kindred  word  Caper,  The  natural  history  of  the  tree 
brings  us  to  the  imagery  of  Rising— Sw elling — Bursting — Breaking 
out  or  forth;  and  thus  the  Etymologist  understands  it;  "  Caprifi- 
"  cus  appejlata,  eo  quod  parietes,  quibus  innascitur,  Carpit.  Rumpit 
"  enim  et  prod  it  e  latebris,  quibus  concepta  est."«— The  Welsh 
AR^W  succeeds,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Richards,  the  term 
A*edig,  To  Plough;  and  adjacent  to  EIRIN,  sing.  EIRIN<?;J, 
a  Plum,  we  have  EIRJONJW ;  which  our  author  explains  in  one 

sense 
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sense  by  "  Ridges  or  borders."  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary,  where  -An  AN,  the  Kidneys,  is,  we  have  ARAN,  Bread; 
which  probably  belongs  to  the.  idea  of  the  Loaf  form — the  Rising- 
form.  I  shall  shew,  that  Loaf,  Hlaf,  (Sax.)  &c.,  under  the  Ele- 
ment LF,  refers  to  the  same  idea — to  Lofos,  (Ao<po?,  quicquid 
editum  est  et  elatum) — Leva,  (Lat.)  Lift,  &c.  &c.,  to  which  words 
belong  Lord  and  Lady;  in  Saxon  and  old  English,  HlaJ-Ord, 
Lov-Erd,  Dominus  ;  Hl#f-Dig,Dom\na;  which  mean  personages 
of  a  Lofty  nature.  The  Ord — Erd  signifies  Nature,  as  Ard  in 
Drunk-Ard,  &c.  &c.  The  term  ARAN  is  explained  by  Mr.  Shavr 
in  another  article  by  "  Familiar  conversation.  ARAN  bodaigh  air 
"  bothar,  a  clown's  conversation  on  '  the  highway ; "  and  in 
Welsh,  AREN  means  "Witty,  eloquent,  talkative,  pert,  tattling." 
We  may  see,  I  think,  in  these  senses,  that  the  idea  of  the  word  is 
that  of  a  Swelling-out — Breaking-out  species  of  discourse, — Loud 
talk,  &c.  The  Latin  Caprificus  means  in  one  sense,  "Vain-glory, 
"  or  a  foolish  ostentation  of  useless  learning,"  as  R.  Ainsworth 
explains  it ;  under  which  sense  he  produces  the  well-known  pas- 
sage of  Persius,  "  Nisi  Rupto  jecore  exierit  Caprificus;  "  where  the 
writer  alludes  to  the  Bursting  property  of  the  Tree.  Under  Prunum, 
in  Lhuyd,  we  have  Eirinen,  Per-Eirinen,  (Ar.)  Prynen,  Eirinen, 
Per,  in  Welsh,  means  Ripe,  mellow;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see,  that  the  Armoric  Prynen,  the  Latin  Prunum,  and  the  Greek 
Proune,  (u^owri,  Prunus,  Arbor,)  are  compounds  of  Per-Eirinen,  or 
Per-Eirin.  From  this  idea  of  the  Plum-like  form,  we  find  attached 
to  Prnnum  the  Latin  Pruna,  the  Live  coal,  and  Pruina,  the  Hoar 
Frost ;  which  latter  word  means  the  Icy  coagulation  or  concretion, 
(Neque  nive  Pruinaque  Concresceret.) 

EARN,  with  its  parallels  EARN/CW,  &c.,  directly  belongs  to 
EAR,  in  its  sense  of  Demetere,  To  get  in  Harvest,  as  EARing 
time,  just  as  ARO  signifies  to  Reap  or  Gather.  The  German 
,  Messis,  is  the  substantive  to  EARN;  and  Wachter  has 

7  K  rightly 
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rightly  seen,  that  this  German  word  belongs  to  ERnden,  ARW<?«, 
ERden,  ERen,  all  signifying  Metere.  EARttest,  Studiosus,  serius, 
with  its  parallels  EoR^est,  (Sax.)  &c.,  is  activity  or  Excited  action 
in  the  great  business  of  EARN  ing  or  Reaping,  which  some  have 
faintly  seen,  and  ERVist,  (Germ.)  Certamen  singulare,  with  its 
parallels  EoRnest,  (Sax.)  Duellum ;  ORNest,  (Welsh,)  is  Excited 
action  of  another  kind,  as  Contentiosus  means  'Vehement,  Earnest,' 
and  likewise  '  Contentious,  quarrelsome,'  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
it.  Certo  has  the  same  double  meaning,  'To  be  mighty  Earnest,  and 
'  To  fight.'  The  preceding  term  in  my  Welsh  Dictionary  to  ORuest 
is  ORN,  Fear,  terror ;  which  the  Lexicographers  refer  to  the  He- 
brew NY  IARE,  Timuit;  and  in  the  same  column  we  have 
Orohian,  A  cry  of  Joy,  and  ORIAU,  Cries.  The  adjacent  word  to 
the  Saxon  Earnest,  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  is  EoRxan,  Decurrere,  To 
Run  ;  which  idea  appears  under  the  forms  YRNan,  ARN,  ORN, 
Cucurri ;  in  the  same  column  with  which  latter  word  I  find 
ORNwf,  ORRest,  Pugna;  ORoth,  Spiritus  ;  where  we  have  still  the 
idea  of  Commotion-  We  see,  how  our  term  Run  has  arisen  from 
the  form  ARN.  In  Scotch,  EARN  signifies  "To  coagulate,"  as  in 
the  process  of  making  cheese,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly 
enough  referred  to  the  Saxon  Trnan.  We  have  seen  the  simpler 
form  of  the  word,  expressing  this  idea  in  ORROS,  (o^o?,  Serum.) 
Adjacent  to  the  Saxon  EARNtan,  To  EARN,  we  have  EARN,  Aquila, 
the  Cropper  off,  or  Sweeper  away  of  another  kind ;  and  I  find 
likewise  E\RRung,  signifying  EARxing  and  YEARN/«§-,  which 
means  '  An  Eager  desire  to  EARN  or  obtain.'  In  Scotch,  YARNE 
means  "Eagerly,  diligently;"  and  YHARNE,  as  a  verb,  signifies, 
says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  Eagerly  to  desire;"  where  he  has  justly  re- 
ferred us  to  the  Saxon  ge-ORnian.  In  the  same  column  of  this 
writer's  Dictionary,  with  YARNE,  we  have  YARROW,  "To  Earn, 
"  to  gain  by  industry;"  where  we  see  the  simpler  form.  In 
English  we  have  YARE,  which  Skinner  explains  by  Avidus;  and 

he 
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he  has  justly  referred  us  to  words,  under  the  form  GR,  as  the 
German  GiER/g-,  &c.,  where  we  perceive,  how  these  forms  are 
related  to  each  other.  We  all  know,  that  YARE  occurs  often  in 
Shakspeare — "  YARE,  YARE,  good  Iras,  quick,"  &G.&C.J  i.e.  "Make 
"  haste,  be  nimble,  be  ready,"  &c.  &c. ;  where  we  see  the  idea  of 
Preparation  annexed  to  Excited  motion.  The  next  word  to  Tare, 
in  Skinner,  is  YARN,  in  Saxon  Gearn,  which  may  perhaps  mean 
the  substance,  from  the  spinning  of  which  women  EARN  their 
livelihood.  The  preceding  word  to  YARROW,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary,  is  YARR/W^,  "Snarling,  captious,  troubling;"  which 
Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to  YIRR,  To  snarl,  to  growl  like  a  dog; 
where  we  have  the  idea  of  Excitement.  Dr.  Jamieson  explains 
YARE,  YHAR,  YORE,  by  "  Ready,  alert,  in  a  state  of  preparation  j" 
and  the  next  word  is  YARE,  f^Wear  for  catching  fish.  Theo;=EAR, 
^-ARE,  the  term  for  the  inclosure  for  Catching  or  Defence,  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  idea  of  an  Excited  action  in  HARRY/W^-  or 
or  Routing,  either  by  Seizing  and  Catching  or  Driving  off  and 
away. 

In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Dictionary  with  the  Saxon  EARNZ#» 
I  find  EARNE, Casa,  which  he  refers  to  ^£RN,  "Locus  secretus,  ha- 
"  bitaculum,  domus,  casa."  We  must  surely  consider  these  terms  as 
belonging  to  each  other ;  and  if  so,  the  secret  and  safe  Enclosure 
or  EARNE,  might  have  originally  denoted  the  spot,  in  which  those 
EARN/wg-s  were  deposited ;  just  as  I  have  supposed  k-ORReum  to 
be  derived  from  the  same  idea,  under  the  form  AR.  In  Hord-ERu, 
Thesauri  domus,  we  see  the  true  idea;  and  let  me  add,  that  ERN 
is  adjacent  to  ERN//I,  Messis,  in  my  Saxon  Dictionary,:  We  have 
various  words,  denoting  an  Enclosure  in  general,  under  the  form 
ARN,  which  may  all  perhaps  be  referred  to  each  other. — In 
Saxon,  HYRN  means  '  Cornu, — Angulus;'  and  in  the  same  column 
of  my  Saxon  Dictionary  we  have  HYRN^,  the  HoRN<tf.  The  HORN 
and  HORN^,  I  conceive  to  belong  to  the  metaphorical  idea  of 

these 
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these  words,  as  signifying  'To  EARN/  if  I  may  so  say,  Arare,  Fo- 
dere,  Fodicare,  and  the  Angulus  will  refer  to  the  same  word,  under 
a  different  idea.  As  c-ORWi  belongs  to  HYRN  in  one  sense,  so 
surely  must  c-Onxer  in  another.  In  Scotch,  HYRNE  is  a  Corner, 
under  which  word  Dr.  Jamieson  has  produced  the  old  English 
term  Hume,  a  Corner:  Horn,  Hioorne,  (Su.  G.  Dan.)  &c.  &c. ; 
and  has  recorded  the  Saxon  terms,  above  mentioned,  which 
another  Etymologist  considers  as  parallel.  We  shall  now  under- 
stand, whence  a  combination  has  been  derived,  which  is  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  us  all,  though  we  were  little  aware  of  its  genuine 
force,  even  from  the  days  of  our  childhood,  when  it  first  vibrated 
on  our  ears,  to  that  ripe  and  confirmed  age,  when  we  are  grown 
into  great  Critics  and  profound  Etymologists.  We  have  heard 
with  infinite  delight,  though  not  without  some  portion  of  envy, 
that  "  Little  Jack  HORNER  sat  in  a  Corner,  eating  his  Christmas 
"  pye ; "  but  we  did  not  understand  till  this  moment,  that  the 
name  of  our  hero  was  a  nom  de  guerre,  and  purposely  applied 
with  an  allusion  to  the  spot,  in  which  he  was  placed. — The  name 
HORNER  means  the  person,  who  sits  in  the  HORN  or  Corner;  that 
is,  the  Chimney -Corner,  the  place  of  warmth  and  comfort ;  and  we 
may  well  be  assured,  that  when  these  lines  were  first  repeated, 
the  original  idea  was  duly  understood.  The  enquirer  into  the 
mysteries  of  our  ancient  Language  must  not  be  ignorant,  that  an 
abundant  stock  of  information  is  to  be  found  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Nursery,  where  the  terms  of  the  tale — the  song  or  the 
fable  are  applied  with  their  genuine  force  and  original  simplicity. 

In  German,  ge-HiRN  means  the  Brain  ;  that  is,  perhaps,  the 
'  Brain  Pan'  as  we  call  it ;  yet  if  HORN  belongs  to  Cranium,  as 
Wachter  thinks,  it  should  not  perhaps  be  directly  referred  to  this 
race  of  words.  Lye,  in  his  edition  of  Junius,  has  produced  the 
word.  HARN<?S,  Cerebrum,  with  its  parallel  terms;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding word  to  this  is  HARNm,  Arma,  Armatura.  Some  have 
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referred  these  words  to  each  other,  as  if  Harness  originally  signi- 
fied the  protection  for  the  Head,  while  others  derive  it  from  IRON, 
which  appears  the  most  probable.  The  parallel  terms  appear  in 
a  great  variety  of  Languages,  and  have  been  duly  produced  by  the 
Etymologists.  We  cannot  help  observing,  that  Anma  is  attached 
to  our  Element  AR,  and  we  might  conjecture,  that  these  words 
may  possibly  belong  to  each  other.  If  they  do,  the  sense  of  AR 
is  that  of  "  To  Prepare,  furnish,"  &c.,  as  in  the  Greek  ARO,  (tya, 
Apto.)  In  Celtic,  ARM/;,  which  Mr.  Shaw  explains  by  «  Cattle, 
"  chattels,  moveables,  furniture,"  is  the  preceding  word  in  this 
writer's  Galic  Dictionary  to  AiRM/an,  Armoury.  The  Latin 
URN  A,  the  URN,  denoted  perhaps  the  Enclosure  of  the  Channel;  and 
in  its  adjacent  term  URINO,  "  To  Duck  under  the  water,  and  to 
"  spring  up  again;  to  Dive,"  as  it  is  explained  by  R.  Ainsworth, 
we  cannot  but  note  the  terms  Duck  and  Dive :  I  shall  shew,  that 
Duck  belongs  to  Dig;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  Dive,  Dip,  Dupto, 
(AUTTTW,  aquas  subeo,  merge,)  relates  to  the  Tafos,  (T«<po?,  Tumulus,) 
the  Hole  or  mound  of  Earth  ;  and  such,  I  imagine,  is  the  relation 
of  URZRO  to  ARO,  Arena,  ERA,  (E^a.)  We  have  seen,  how  the 
other  adjacent  words  URiNa,  and  URO,  have  been  referred  to  the 
same  spot;  and  I  find  in  my  Latin  Dictionary  adjacent  to  these 
words  the  term  UR/OW,  vel  URJ'MTW,  "  A  kind  of  Earth,  which 
"  miners  avoid,  when  they  dig  for  gold;"  where  we  are  directly 
brought  to  the  Ground,  or  ERA,  (Ef«.)  The  Urna  might  mean 
the  vessel  made  of  Earth.  In  Hebrew,  ptf  ARN,  or  p  RN  is  An 
Ark,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes  to  be  so  called  from  "its  rever- 
"  beration  of  sound,  or  hollow  sounding."  The  original  idea  of 
this  word  is  "  To  vibrate  freely,  move  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down 
"  with  quickness  and  freedom ;  "  where  we  unequivocally  see  the 
sense  of  Agitation,  attached  to  the  Element,  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  idea,  by  which  the  sense  of  the  Ark  is  connected  with  this 
notion.  In  AR^Z,  AR£,  &c.  the  Element  A  R  still  appears  with  the 
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addition  of  the  c,  &c. ;  and  we  perceive,  how  Area  is  connected 
with  ARCtfo,  which,  in  one  sense,  we  know,  relates  to  an  action  of 
Commotion — Violence,  &c.,  and  signiBes  'To  Drive  away,'  which 
I  conceive  to  be  the  original  notion.  I  have  stated  all  the  facts, 
and  I  have  produced  all  the  words,  with  which  these  terms,  de- 
noting an  Enclosure,  can  be  connected  ;  and  I  must  leave  the 
Reader  to  form  his  judgment  on  the  precise  turn  of  meaning,  by 
which  they  are  connected  with  the  original  notion. 

The  term  EARNEST  is  applied  in  a  peculiar  manner  when  it 
denotes  what  we  call  EARNEST- Money,  the  Pledge  of  a  bargain  •, 
and  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  doubt,  that  it  belongs  to  EARNEST 
in  its  other  sense,  whatever  may  be  the  common  idea,  by  which 
they   are  united.     But  the   term  EARNEST,  as   referring   to  the 
Pledge,  seems  to  connect  itself  with  a  race  of  words  to  be  found 
in  a  variety  of  Languages,  of  which  the  simplest  form  is  AR.    The 
following  parallel  terms  to  EARNW/  have  been  produced,  as  ARR^S 
or  ERRW,  (Fr.)    ERH,  ERnes,  (Cym.)   ARRA,  Cap-ARRA,   ARROS, 
(Ital.  Span.)  Ev.nitz,  (Dan.)  AR,  ARpenning,  (Belg.)    IAR/WS,  (Gal.) 
Axles,    (Scotch,)     Av.jt.ha,    Av.fi.ha,    ARRhabo,   (Latin,)    ARRabon, 
(A^ajGtoi/,)   Anbun,  (Heb.  pniN)  &c.     We  surely  must  imagine,  that 
the  words  under  these  forms,  however  various,  must  be  considered, 
as   belonging    to  each  other ;    and  that  the  simple  Radical  form 
appears   in    AR,    ARRHA,  ARRA,    (Belg.  Lat.    Ital.)     If  they  do 
belong  to  each  other,  we  shall  at  once  understand,  how  readily 
the  Element  AR  assumes  the  form  AR]«,  s,  I,  b,  &c.     If  they  are 
not  all  to  be  considered  as  directly  belonging  to  the  same  series  of 
words,  we  must  still  consider  them  as  allied  to  the  same  train  of 
ideas,  and  as  equally  within  the  sphere  of  the  Element  AR,  though 
some  of  them  may  receive  a  peculiar  turn  of  meaning,  from  the 
influence  of  the  Language,  to  which  they  belong.      It  would  be 
difficult  however  to  select  any  one  word,  as  bearing  this  peculiar 
sense,  unless  it  were  the  Hebrew  ARbun,  which  is  referred  to  nix 
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ARB,  signifying  "To  mix,  mingle;"    and  hence  "To  mix,  join, 
"  be  joined  or  interwoven  with  another  in  contracts,  to  be  surety, 
"  bondsman    or  engaged   for  him — To    Pledge,   &c.  —  As   a    N. 
tc  a  Pledge,  security-"-    In  the  sense  of  To  mix,  mingle,  we  see 
the  Radical  idea  of  To  Stir  up,  together,  &c.     We  cannot  therefore 
err  much  from  the  truth  by  considering  them  all  as  belonging  to 
each  other,  under  the  same  train  of  ideas;  and  the  difficulty  is  to 
discover  or  rather  to  express  the  mode,  by  which  that  relation 
may  be  understood.    It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  EARNest-money 
belongs  to  some  idea,  conveyed  by  EARN***,  Serius,  or  EARN  ;  and 
this  will  serve  to  confine  my  enquiry  within  narrow  limits.     We 
have  seen,  that  the  fundamental  sense  of  the  Element  AR  is  that 
of  Stirring  up — Casting  up — out — off",  the  materials  of  a  surface  in 
Ploughing,  &c. ;  and  that  hence  it  signifies  To  Take  off — get  or 
obtain — EAR«,  Demetere,  &c.  &c.,  just  as  ARO  and  EAR  means  at 
once   "To   Plough  and   to  Reap,  to  gather."     Thus,  then,  the 
EARN^-money  is  what  a  person  EARNS — Takes  off,  quod  Tollit,  as 
the  first-fruits  or  profits  from  his  bargain ;  and  thus  we  see,  how 
the  Latin  ARRHA  will  directly  connect  itself  with  a  term  in  the 
same  Language,  with  which,  from  its  form,  we  should  naturally 
suppose  it  to  be  connected;  namely,  with  ARO,  To  Gather  or  Get. 
I    have  adopted  the  Latin   word   Tollere,   because  it  belongs   to 
Tellus  and  to  Till,  just  as   these  words  do  to  ERA,  (E^a,)  and  to 
EAR.     The  word  Toll,  which  belongs  to  Tollo,  is  not  very  distant 
from  the  idea  annexed  to  the  ARRHA,  though  the  purpose  is  dif- 
ferent.     Toll-corn  is  that,  which  the  miller  Tolls  or  Takes  as  a  part 
of  the  whole,  'quod  Tollit  ex  toto  acervo,'  for  grinding  the  Corn. 
The  EARnest-money  is  the  EARtted  or  Obtained  money — the  Toll- 
money  of  the  Bargain  Sum,  which  Toll  is  considered  as  the  Pledge 
of  the  Bargain. — In  short,  I  have  shewn,  that  EARNI^,  relating 
to  the  Bargain,  and  its  parallels,   whichever   they  may   be,  and 
whatever  may  be  their  precise  idea,  certainly  do  belong  to  the 
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ERA,  (Ef«,)  and  its  operation,  under  the  fundamental  notion  of 
To  EAR,  and  To  EARN,  Metere. 


ARL. 

Commotion  —  Agitation  —  Vio- 
lence, &c.  from  the  action  of 
Stirring  or  Casting  up — about, 
&c.  a  surface. 


HURL  — WHIRL  —  HURLY- 
BURLY,  &c.  &c. 


HURL.  (Scotch,)  Rapere,  To 
Drag  on  the  Ground. 

HURLER.  (Fr.)  To  Howl. 

HARLOT.  (Eng.  &c.)  The  Vio- 
lent— boisterous  Man,  Wo- 
man. 

ERAILLER.  (Fr.)  To  Scratch  or 
Fret  upon  a  surface. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


I  HAVE  already  considered  some  terms,  which  belong  to  the  form 
RL,  when  a  vowel  breathing  does  not  precede  the  R  ;  and  I  shall 
now  consider  those,  under  the  same  form,  when  a  vowel  breathing 
appears-  I  have  supposed,  that  the  terms,  under  the  form  RL,  with- 
out the  preceding  vowel  sound,  have  been  derived  from  the  form  RG, 
and  RG/,  and  that  the  /  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  G.  This  has, 
no  doubt,  frequently  happened,  though  we  shall  understand,  that 
the  same  form  RL  may  have  often  arisen  without  the  intervention 
of  the  G,  by  the  loss  of  the  vowel  breathing  in  the  form  ARL, 
originally  taken  from  the  form  AR.  In  the  terms  HURL,  WHIRL, 
HURLY-BURLY,  we  see  the  idea  of  Commotion  with  that  of  Turning 
round,  or,  in  other  words,  we  see  the  idea  of  Stirring  about  or 
round  about,  as  we  express  it.  In  Skinner,  HUR/  and  HuR/y- 
Burly  precede  HURRY  ;  where  we  are  brought  to  the  simpler  form. 
In  French,  HuRL^r,  To  Howl,  &c.,  relates  to  the  Commotion  of 
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Noise,     In  the  terms,  which  are  produced  as  parallel  to  WHIRL, 
\ve  have  the  labial  sound  likewise,  as  an  organical  addition  to  the 
Radical  AR,  as  Wmnlpool,  HWYRP-/>O/<?,  (Sax.)  Vorago,  WHIR/- 
ffind,  WIR&?/  Wind.     Under  WHIR/,   Junius  has  properly  pro- 
duced the    simple  forms  WIER^H,   Vmere,  &c.    to  which  belongs 
WRIE,  To  Turn  about,  aside,  &c.      Junius  has  an  article,  in  which 
appears    the   term    HARLE,    Rapere,    trahere.      Dr.  Jamieson   has 
explained  this  term  in  a  secondary  sense  by  "  To  Drag  with  force, 
"implying  the  idea  of  resistance;"    though  he   has- justly    seen, 
that  the  first  and  original  sense  is  "To  Trail,  to  Drag  along  the 
"  Ground;"    where  we  are  brought  to  the  spot  supposed  in  my 
hypothesis.  Junius  has  perceived,  that  it  belongs  toHARRzV;  and  the 
Glossarist  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  informs  us, 
renders  it  by  "HURLED,  WHIRLED,  HURRIED,  HARRASSED,  drove, 
<l  thrust,  cast ; "  where  we  have  four  words,  belonging  to  the  same 
Elementary  character  AR;  conveying    the  same  fundamental  idea. 
HARLE  means,  in  one  sense,  "  To  rough  cast  a  wall  with  lime?" 
where   we    are     brought    to    an    action    connected    with     Dirt. 
The    sense    of    Dragging   has  imparted  to    the    word,    in    some 
cases,    the  idea   of  a   slow   motion.      Hence  we  find,  that  '  To 
'HARLE'    means    "To  move    onward    with   difficulty,    implying 
<c  the  idea  of  feebleness ;"    from  which  we  have  HARLIN  Favour, 
"  Some  degree  of  affection, — I  had  a  kind  of  HARLIN  favour  for 
"  her;"  which  corresponds  in  sense  with  our  expression,  '  A  sneak- 
*  ing  kindness  for  a  girl.'     HARLE   means  too,   "  The  Goosander, 
"  a  fowl — Avis  palmipes   Anate  major,"  which   is  so  called  from 
its  Harling — Slow  way  of  walking.     Dr.  Jamieson  appears  to  see 
no  connection   between   this  word  and  the  other  terms ;    but  he 
refers    it   to  a    French    origin,    " U  Harle"    which    conveys    the 
same  idea. 

Junius   conceives,  that  HARLOT,    "Meretrix,  lupa,  scortum," 
belongs  to  this  word  HARLE.     The  HARLOT  is  applied  both  to  Men 
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and  Women,  and  denotes,  in  its  original  sense,  'A  Stout — Sturdy 
'  personage  with  some  degree  of  violence  and  disorderly  conduct,' 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  Element  AR.  It  is  sometimes  applied 
in  a  good  sense,  as  "A  Sturdy  HARLOT  went  him  ay  behind  ;  He  was 
"  a  gentle  HARLOT  and  a  kind;''  and  sometimes  in  a  bad  one,  as 
"  King  of  Harlots  or  Ribaudes;"  where  Harlot  is  justly  explained 
by  Junius,  "Improbi  nebulones,  scurrae  vagi,"  &c.  In  this  bad 
sense  our  term  HARLOT  is  applied  to  a  Loose,  disorderly  woman. 
The  name  Arietta,  for  a  female,  the  mother  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, from  which  the  term  Harlot  has  been  supposed  to  be 
derived,  is  itself  a  word  denoting  the  female  Harlot,  though  with 
less  idea  of  reproach  annexed  to  it;  Such  as  the  Romans  expressed 
by  Concubina,  the  Concubine.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  decide,  whe- 
ther Harlot  belongs  directly  to  the  form  Harle,  or  to  the  form  HAR 
with  Lot,  as  a  significant  portion.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
Lot  belongs  to  Leode,  Populus,  and  its  parallels,  as  Dr.  Jamieson 
imagines;  who  supposes,  that  the  HAR  is  attached  to  the  names 
for  an  army,  as  HAER,  &c.  (Su.  G.)  before  so  fully  unfolded. 
This  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  yet  is  not,  I  imagine,  the  true 
idea.  In  Welsh,  Herlod  and  Herlodes  simply  signify  "  A  boy,  a  lad," 
and  ''A  girl,  a  damsel,  a  maid,"  as  Mr.  Richards  explains  them  ;  who 
refers  them  to  the  Hebrew  "ib*  ILD,  "  To  procreate  or  breed  young, 
"  to  beget  or  bear;"  to  which  our  term  Tield  belongs,  and  perhaps 
the  explanatory  term  Lad,  unless  Lad  be  likewise  annexed  to  the 
familiar  name  for  the  people,  Leode.  This  conjecture  of  the 
Welsh  Lexicographers  is  very  probable;  yet  surely  Herlod  and 
Harlot  must  either  belong  to  each  other,  or  be  formed  from 
similar  materials.  Thus  the  HER  in  HER/O^  will  belong  to  a  term 
in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary,  "  HERW,  Flying 
"  away  :  also  plundering,  pillaging,"  as  in  HARRIE,  &c.  In  the 
Welsh,  as  in  various  other  Languages,  the  Element  LS,  LD,  &c. 
denotes  the  People,  as  Lliaivs,  "  A  Multitude,  a  great  company 
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"  or  number;  "  in  Greek,  Laos,  Leos,  (A«of,  Aea?,  Populus,)  Liege  , 
Lag,  (Eng.)  Loge,  (Hindostanee  Dialect,)  used  for  the  plural, 
&c.  &c.  In  Welsh  too,  Lydnu  signifies  "To  bring  forth;"  to 
which  the  Lexicographers  should  have  produced,  as  parallel,  the 
Hebrew  -fy  ILD  —  In  the  same  column  with  HERW,  Flying 
away,  &c.  I  find  HERod,  a  messenger  or  bringer  of  tidings;  where 
the  Elementary  sense  is  visible,  as  in  ERRand,  &c,  &c.  Perhaps 
the  name  HERO^  is  derived  from  this  source.  Dr.  Jamieson,  under 
Harlot,  produces  the  barbarous  Latin  words  Harelatus,  Harela, 
Rebellis,  Rebellio,  which  he  has  justly  referred  to  the  French 
Harelle,  Vexatio,  and  Hazier,  To  vex,  or,  as  he  might  have  said, 
'  To  HARROW,  HARRIE,'  &c.  ;  where  we  come  to  the  original 
idea,  and  simple  form.  Perhaps  the  names  in  our  Language, 
under  this  form  Harrel,  Hurrel,  &cc.  &c.  may  Be  derived  from 
the  same  idea;  but  on  this  point  there  is  some  difficulty. 

The  terms  Harold,  Herauld,  Fecialis,  Caduceator;  Herault, 
Heraud,  (Fr.)  Araldo,  (Ital.)  Her  aid,  (Belg.)  have  been  compared 
with  the  Welsh  Herod  ;  and  if  they  all  belong  to  each  other,  then 
the  HER  in  these  words  denotes,  what  relates  to  ERRand;  yet  on 
this  matter  there  is  much  doubt.  Some  think,  that  the  HAR,  &c. 
in  these  words  belongs  to  Haro,  Haren,  clamare;  and  others  sup- 
pose, that  the  HAR,  &c.  means  Exercitus.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed,  that  the  Aid  means  the  Illustrious  personage  ;  as  in  the 
German  Held,  the  English  Old,  Elder,  Alder-Man,  &c.  &c.  The 
Herald  seems  to  signify  the  Illustrious  personage,  belonging  to 
the  HAR,  Exercitus,  the  ceremonies  of  War  —  Combat,  &c.,  Roy 
d'  armes,  Wappen-Konig,  &c.  I  have  shewn  in  a  former  page, 
that  EARL,  EARLY  belong  to  the  simple  form  ERE,  denoting 
Former,  First,  &c.  The  preceding  word  to  the  Scotch  Arly, 
Early,  in  Dr-  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  is  Arlich,  "  Sore,  fretted, 
"  painful,"  which  our  author  has  justly  referred  to  the  simple 
form  Aerr,  Cicatrix  ;  where  we  have  the  original  idea  of  Scratching 
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upon  a  surface.  In  the  French  ERAILL^,  RAILL^ — Joues 
R\iLLe'es,  before  produced,  we  have  the  same  idea  of  •Scratching 
upon  a  surface;  and  we  have  seen  in  RAILLOW,  denoting  a  Plough, 
that  we  are  brought  to  the  spot  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
I  cannot  quit  the  form  RL,  without  again  recurring  to  the  term 
ROIL,  which  I  have  produced  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  1080-1.) 
The  explanation  of  Mr.  Grose  of  ROIL  or  ROYLE,  "  To  perplex  or 
"  fatigue,"  which  I  produced  (p.  1081,)  should  have  preceded  the 
remark  in  page  1080;  'Here  we  see  ROIL  has  the  same  sense,  as 
"  the  Spanish  RALar,  To  disturb  by  harsh ,  Grating  conduct,  to  vex, 
"  molest."  The  original  sense  of  ROIL  appears  in  the  expression 
1  See,  how  you  ROIL  the  water;'  where  it  is  applied  to  the 
Stirring  up  of  the  Mud. 

There  are  two  words  in  Latin,  under  the  form  ARL,  of  which 
the  origin  is  obscure,  as  the  old  word  ARiLator,  and  ARIOLWS  or 
HARIOLWS.  The  term  AniLator  R.  Ainsworth  explains  by  "A  ped- 
"  lar,  a  chapman  that  giveth  Earnest;"  and  he  derives  it  from 
Arrha.  Some  conceive,  that  \RiLator  is  the  same  as  Cocio,  another 
old  word,  which  seems  to  signify  a  Haggler,  as  we  express  it,  in 
making  a  bargain.  In  this  case  the  term  A.RiLator  will  refer  to 
the  original  idea  of  a  Grating — Fretting  mode  of  action  in  making 
a  bargain,  &c.,  just  as  the  Haggler  and  the  Higgler,  are  derived 
from  Haggle,  To  Cut.  The  ARIOLMS  might  directly  belong  to  it, 
as  signifying  the  Haggling  —  Undecided  mode  of  Prediction, 
which  is  commonly  adopted  by  these  artists;  and  hence Hariolation 
has  been  applied  to  the  Uncertainty  of  conjecture.  We  remember, 
in  Shakspeare,  the  description  of  the  "  Juggling  Fiends  that  Palter 
•'  with  us  in  a  double  sense."  We  cannot  help  seeing,  that  Palter 
belongs  to  such  terms  of  Agitation,  as  Pelt,  Pello,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
I  shall  shew,  that  they  are  all  derived  from  the  Pelos,  (n»jXe?, 
Limus,)  in  a  state  of  Commotion.  Some  derive  Ariolus  from 
Ara,  which  is  no  improbable  conjecture;  while  others  think,  that  it 

was 
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was  anciently  written  FARIOLWS,  and  they  derive  it  from  Fari. 

If  FARIOLWS  be  the  true  mode  of  representing  the  word,  we  might 

refer  it   to  a   Celtic  term    for  a  Conjurer,  under  the  same  form 

the  PHERYLLTJ  or  FERYLL,as  it  is  sometimes  written.  Mr.  Davies 

has  justly  observed,  that  the    "  PHERYLLT  are  deemed  to   have 

"  been  the  first  Teachers  of  all  curious  arts  and  sciences,  and 

"  more  particularly,  are  thought  to   have  been   skilled  in  every 

"  thing  that  required   the  operation  of  fire."     (Mythology  of  the 

Druids,    p.  215,  546,  &c.     This   origin    of    Hariolus    I    propose 

merely  as  a  conjecture,  without  having  any  evidence,  by  which 

I  can  decide  on  its  true  derivation.    The  consideration  of  the  term 

PHERYLLT    would    lead    us  into  a  wide   field  of   important  and 

curious  discussion,  which  is  foreign  from  the  present  objects  of 

our  Enquiry.     The   Celtic  scholars  are  furnished  with  the  most 

abundant  materials  for  illustrating  the  Tales  and   Mythology  of 

the   Ancient   World;  yet    we   do  not  find,   that  they  have  duly 

profited  by  the  stores,  which  are  placed  within  their  hands.    Many 

appear  not   to  have  understood  the  value  of  these  materials,  and 

others  seem   to   have  directed  them  to  a  vain   and   unprofitable 

purpose. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


AR,   Rj    M,    B,   F,   P,    V,    W, 

ARf-«m,  (Lat.)  &c.  ROIM,  (Gal.)  &c.  ultimately  connected  with 
ER«,  (E^,  Terra,)  the  EAR-M. 


Terms  under  the  formula  R\M,  MB,  &c.t  relating  to  the  Ground,  as 
ROIM,  (Gal.)  RUMB,  (Eng.)  &c.  a  Path,  &c.  &c.— Terms  ex- 
pressing the  action  of  Digging  or  Routing  up  the  Ground,  as 
RoM/zar,  (Gal.)  Digging;  RiMor,  (Lat.)  To  make  Hollows, 
ROOM,  &c. — Terms  under  the  formula  ARM,  &c.y  signifying  to 
HARR/V,  make  Desolate,  To  Waste,  &c.  &c.,  as  ERewoo,  (Kpipou, 
Vasto,  desertum  reddo.) — Terms  under  the  form  AR,  R]B,  &c.,  as 
ARv-ww,  the  Ager  AR-atus,  the  Plowed  or  EAR'd  Field.  Terms 
of  Commotion — Agitation — Violence,  signifying  To  Sweep  away 
— Carry  off,  &c.  &c.,  as  ARP-a2;o,  (Af«-«(f«,)  Rap-zo,  (Lat.)  con- 
nected with  the  action  of  the  iRp-ex,  (Lat.)  the 


I  SHALL 
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I    SHALL    now   consider    the    Race   of   words    under   the   form 
AR,  R|M,  B,  F,  P,  v,  w,   where  the  R  is  the  first  letter,  and  one 
of   the  Labials  M,  B,  F,  p,  v,  w  the    second,    with  or  without  a 
vowel  breathing  before  the  R.     When  a  vowel  breathing  precedes 
the  R,  we  may  observe,  that  a  vowel  breathing  may  or  may  not 
exist  between  the  R  and  the  Labial,  in  order  to  constitute  a  word ; 
but  when  there  is  no  vowel  breathing  before  the  R,  a  vowel  must 
exist  between  the  R  and   the  Labial,   for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  word.     In  all  cases  a  vowel  may  or  may  not  appear  after  the 
Labial.     The  R  may  be  considered,  if  we  please,  as  representing 
the  original  Elementary  character,  from  which   the  different  forms 
are    derived,    by   the    different   organical   additions  of  c    and  its 
Cognates,  as   c,  D,  G,  &c.,    and  of  the  Labials  M,  B,  &c.  to  the 
AR,   as   I  before   observed.     Thus,  then,    AR,  RA  would  repre- 
sent  the  original  form,  and  AR,  R  \  c,  D,  G,  &c.  M,  B,  F,  &c.  the 
derivative  form.      It  would  require  a  detail  of  some  length  and 
obscurity  to  shew,  by  what  process  of  the  organs   these  Cognate 
Consonants  c,  D,  &c.   are  annexed  to  the  R ;    and   I  have  even 
purposely   abstained   from   such  discussions,  as    they  may  easily 
lead  us  astray  from  the  true  mode  of  considering  the  question,  and 
divert  our  attention  from  those  facts,  by  which  alone  the  relation 
of    words,    belonging   to    these    Consonants,    can  be   established. 
1  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  suggest  to  the  Reader,  as  I  have 
before  done,  the  simple  process,  by  which  he  may  conceive  the 
Labials  to   be    connected    with   the    R.     We  have  only  to  sup- 
pose the  Lips  to  be  closed  during  the  enunciation  of  R,  and  the 
formR}M,  B,  &c.  is  at  once  constituted.     The  process,  by  which 
the  sounds  c,  D,  &c.  are  added  to  the  R,  or  connected  with  it,  is 
equally   simple    and   easy,  as  it  relates    to  the   operation   of  the 
organs;    but  it  is  not  equally  describable.      We  cannot  advance 
a  step  in  considering  the  form  AR,  RA}C,D,  &c.,  without  observ- 
ing 
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ing  the  direct  union  of  terms  under  the  simple  form  of  AR,  and 
that  of  AR,  Rjc,  D,  &c.,  though,  I  think,  we  do  not  perceive  such 
frequent  and  familiar  instances  of  words  under  the  form  AR,  R,  and 
AR,  R}M,B,  &c.  directly  connected  with  each  other.  This  direct 
union  however  frequently  occurs  in  the  most  distinct  and  une- 
quivocal manner;  and  it  is  curious,  that  to  the  eye  or  understand- 
ing of  our  Etymologists  this  union  has  been  more  visible  than 
under  the  other  form  AR,  R}  c,  D,  &c.  We  shall  perceive,  in  the 
course  of  our  discussions,  that  the  Etymologists  have  frequently 
referred  terms,  under  the  form  AR,  R}M,  B,  &c.,  to  the  race  of 
words  under  the  simple  form  AR.  This  direct  union  is  indeed  in 
some  instances  so  marked  and  impressive,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  it;  as  in  ARvaw,  the  Ploughed  Field,  which  every 
one  must  acknowledge  to  belong  to  ARo.  The  Etymologists  have 
likewise  seen,  that  the  terms  HEIR,  HERcs,  HERED-w,  belong  to 
the  same  series  of  words,  as  other  terms,  bearing  the  same  meaning, 
under  the  form  RB,  &c.,  ERs<?,  ARs/,  ARr,  &c.  in  some  of  the 
Teutonic  Dialects.  We  may  observe  however  in  general,  as 
I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  every  form,  when 
once  existing,  may  be  considered  as  a  distant  form,  and  as  gene- 
rating by  its  own  powers  a  race  of  words  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
precise  mode,  by  which  the  different  forms  are  at  once  allied  and 
distinct  from  each  other,  cannot  be  described,  but  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  a  consideration  of  the  examples  themselves,  as  they  are 
detailed  and  unfolded  in  these  discussions. 

The  prevailing  train  of  ideas,  which  is  most  apparent  in  the 
terms,  belonging  to  the  form  AR,  RJM, B,  F,  &c,  is  the  same,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  annexed  to  the  original  Element  AR;  namely, 
that  of  Stirringup — about,  &c. — HA.RRozving — Devastating — Tear- 
ing— Seizing  with  Violence,  &c — of  Commotion — Agitation,  &c., 
such  as  we  find  expressed  by  EREMOO,  (Eqypou,  Vasto,  desertum 

reddo,) 
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reddo,)  ARpatfo,  (Af7r«£w,)  Rap/o.&c.  I  shall  find  here,  as  I  have 
frequently  experienced  on  other  occasions,  some  difficulty  in  se- 
lecting the  best  mode  of  illustrating  the  facts,  which  this  Race  of 
words  exhibits ;  and  I  must  leave  the  Reader  sometimes  to  adjust, 
according  to  his  own  conceptions,  the  precise  relation,  which  the 
words  under  the  formulae  RM,  RB,  &c.  bear  to  each  other.  As 
I  suppose,  that  the  terms  under  the  form  R}M,  B,  &c.  have  ori- 
ginally received  their  force  from  the  words  under  the  more  simple 
Element  AR,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  indissolubly  connected 
with  operations  on  the  ERA,  (E^«,)  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce 
at  the  commencement  of  these  enquiries  the  names  of  the  Earth 
or  the  Ground,  under  the  form  RJM,  B,  &c.,  as  if  thes£  very 
Names  or  Terms  were  themselves  particularly  effective  in  con- 
stituting the  Race  of  words,  belonging  to  this  form.  The  Reader 
will  now  fully  understand,  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  process, 
by  which  a  Race  of  words  expressing  operations  on  the  Ground 
may  be  generated.  Such  terms,  which  actually  express  the 
Ground  under  a  certain  Elementary  form,  will,  no  doubt,  be  fre- 
quently effective  in  the  direct  generation  of,  words,  which  appear 
under  that  form ;  yet  it  may  still  happen,  that  the  great  body  of 
Words,  relating  to  Operations  performed  on  the  Ground,  has  not 
actually  arisen  from  those  Terms.  It  is  impossible  to  adjust  the 
precise  order,  in  which  a  Series  of  Words,  related  to  each  other, 
has  been  generated,  though  that  relation  may  be  unequivocally 
manifest.  Thus,  as  we  know,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that 
the  names  for  the  HARROW,  under  the  form  ARS,  as  Herse,  Harcke, 
&c.,  are  directly  derived  from  a  word,  actually  expressing  the 
Ground,  under  the  same  form  as  Earth,  &c.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to/  detail  the  series  of  words,  which  belong  to  each  other ;  as 
Harrow,  Herse,  Harcke,  Earth,  ERA,  (E^a,)  &c.;  and  to  shew,  that 
they  all  belong  to  the  same  spot,  and  the  operations  attached  to  it. 

7  M  I  shall 
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L  shall  follow,  however,  a  similar  order  to  that,  which  I  have 
before  observed,  and  introduce  at  the  beginning  of  my  discus- 
sions on  the  two  formulae  AR,  RJM,  and  R|B,  &c.,  those  terms, 
which  more  directly  express  the  Ground.  I  have  made  this  divi- 
sion, because  the  variety  of  matter,  to  be  produced,  required,  that 
some  division  should  be  adopted ;  yet  we  shall  see,  that  these 
formulae  are  perpetually  passing  into  each  other;  and  I  shall 
consider  them  under  one  view,  whenever  the  course  of  my  En- 
quiries may  demand  it.  I  shall  begin  with  the  form  AR,  R}M$ 
and  I  shall  then  proceed  to  the  form  RJB,  F,  &c.  p,  v,  wj  under 
which  latter  form  I  have  already  noted  the  Latin  ARvum,  which 
every  one  must  acknowledge  to  belong  to  ARo.  When  any  of 
the  other  Labials  follow  the  M,  as  MP,  &c.  in  RUMPO,  RUPI,  we 
at  once  see,  how  the  forms  RM,  Rp  pass  into  each  other. 
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R}M. 

Words  applied  to  the  Ground, 
&c.  and  to  the  action  of  Stir- 
ring up  its  surface,  with 
terms  attached  to  these. 

ROIMH.  (Gal.)  Earth,  Soil. 
REM.  (Arab.)  Earth,  Breaking, 

Bruising. 
RUMB,   RUMBO.    (Eng.    Span.) 

A  Path  or  Course. 
RvMhram — Rouharam.   (Gal.) 

To  Dig,  Mine. 
RoMhar.  (Gal.)  Digging. 
RoMhair,  (Gal.)  Rowing. 
REMUS.  (Lat.)   An  Oar. 
Ruuaicham.    (Gal.)     To    make 

Room. 
RUM.  (Gal.)  A  Floor,  Room. 


ROOM.  (Eng.  &c.  &c.) 
RAUM<?tt.  (Germ.)  To  Clear  out, 

make  Room. 
ROMMAGE.  (Eng.) 
RIMOR.  Lat.) 
RUMPO,  RUPI.  (Lat.) 
RAMPHOS.  (Gr.)  The  Snout  of 

an  animal. 

RUMPLE,  RUMBLE,  &c.  (Eng.) 
RAM,    RAMMeln,   (Germ.)     To 

force  or  drive  piles  into  the 

Ground. 

RAM.  (Eng.)  The  Driving  Ani- 
mal. 
REMBO,  ROMBEO.  (Gr.)  To  Stir, 

Turn,  Roll  about,  round,  &c. 
REMH.  (Heb.)  To  Cast,  Throw 

up,  out,  &c. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


IN  Galic,  ROIMH  means  "Earth,  Soil,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  it; 
who  subjoins  likewise,  as  an  additional  sense,  "  The  burning-place 
"  of  any  family."  In  Arabic  too,  ^  REM  means  Earth ;  and  it  signi- 
fies likewise  "  Breaking,  Bruising,"  &c.  In  English,  the  term  RUMBS 
relate  to  the  points  of  the  Compass;  that  is,  to  certain  Directions- 
Courses — Paths,  &c.  on  the  Horizon  or  Ground.  My  Spanish 
Lexicographer  explains  RUMBO,  in  one  sense,  by  the  "Road,  Way, 
"  Course,  the  point  on  which  a  ship  steers ;"  and  it  means  in 

another 
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another  sense,  "  Pomp,  Ostentation,  Pageantry:"  which  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  something  Stirred — Raised — Swelling  up,  as  in 
Rumor.  The  sense  of  the  Road  or  Way  is  connected  with  the 
Stirring  up  of  the  Ground,  in  order  to  prepare  or  make  it  a  Path 
or  Road.  In  Galic,  likewise,  RuMftar  is  "A  Mine; — RuMhram, 
"  To  Dig,  Mine; — rRvuaicham,  To  make  Room; — RUM,  A  Floor, 
"a  Room,  place,  or  space,  Room; — RUMP**/,  A  Rump ; — RoMHar, 
«  Digging; — RoMhair,  A  Rower; — Rowharam, To  Dig ; — RUAM/I, 
"  A  Spade; — RvAMhar,  Delving,  Digging; — RvAMharam,  To  Dig, 
"  Delve"  These  few  words  disclose  the  whole  secret  of  the 
Element,  which  is  that  of  Stirring  up  or  Routing  up  the  Ground. 
We  now  perceive,  that  our  familiar  term  ROOM  relates  to  a  Free 
Space,  or  some  Free,  open  Spot;  and  that  it  obtains  this  sense 
through  the  medium  of  Routing  up  or  away  the  Dirt,  so  as  to 
make  a  Free  Space  or  ROOM.  In  some  of  the  parallel  terms  to 
ROOM,  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  as  Rum,  (Sax.)  Ge-Raum,  Raum, 
Raumen,  (Teut.)  Ruyme,  (Belg.)  &c.  &c.  we  are  brought  to  the  same 
idea.  The  verb  RAUM^W,  in  German,  means  "  To  empty,  void, 
"  evacuate  a  place,  make  it  empty  or  void."  In  the  Gothic  com- 
bination, Rv MS  Wigs,  Via  lata,  we  are  brought  to  the  original  Spot. 
The  Etymologists  remind  us,  under  ROOM,  of  the  Greek  RUME 
and  RUMA,  (Pupj,  Platea,  Pu/*«,  Tractus,  a  Puw,)  where  we  come  in 
contact  with  the  simpler  form  Ruo,  (Puw,)  whether  we  conceive 
the  M  to  be  organical,  or  to  be  derived  from  the  analogies  of 
a  peculiar  Language. 

We  perceive,  that  RUMP,  with  its  parallels,  Rumpe,  (Dan.) 
Rumpff,  (Germ.)  Rumpal,  (Gal.)  brings  us  to  the  same  spot, 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea,  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  that  spot.  The  German  term  will  probably  be  considered  as 
best  elucidating  this  point.  Wachter  explains  RUMPF  by  "  Trun- 
"  cus,  et  quicquid  mutilo  simile;  Belgic  Romp.  Utrumque  a  RUMPO, 
"  quia  Truncus  est  pars  a  toto  avulsa.  Suecis  Rumpa  est  Cauda," 

If 
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If  Truncus  should  be  the  original  idea,  the  RUMP — Stock — Stump 
or  Root,  will  mean,  that  which  is  Routed  up,  just  as  Root  belongs 
to  the  verb  '  To  Rout  or  Root  up.'  The  Latin  Truncus  will  belong 
to  Trench — the  Cut,  Trancher,  To  Cut  up,  for  the  same  reason  j 
and  we  have  seen,  that  Runt  is  attached  to  the  idea  expressed  by 
Runcino,  for  a  similar  cause.  The  succeeding  word  to  RUMPF  is 
the  verb,  belonging  to  it,  as  "  RUMPF^W,  "  Corrugare  frontem, 
"  crispare  os  vel  nasum  ;"  which,  we  see,  refers  to  the  action  of 
Routing  up  a  surface  into  Ruga,  Ridges,  Wrinkles,  &c.  The  next 
words  are  RUMPL^W,  impetum  facere;  RUMPLE,  Strepitare;  which 
bring  us  to  RUMPLE,  RUMBLE,  RUFFLE,  as  I  shew  on  another  oc- 
casion. Wachter  produces,  under  RUMPF<?»,  the  Belgic  Rimpeln, 
Anglis,  To  Crumple ;  Krumpen,  Contrahere,  vel  contrahi ;  which 
he  imagines  to  be  best  written  Hrumpfen — Hrympelle,  (Ang.-Sax.) 
"  unde  posteritas  fecit  Schrumpel  praeposito  S."  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see,  how  the  form  c{RM  appears  to  connect  itself  with 
RM,  as  in  C-RUMPLE  ;  yet  I  must  observe,  that  this  union,  if  any 
such  should  exist,  cannot  be  well  understood,  till  the  form,  in 
which  C  appears,  shall  be  fully  examined. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Latin  REMUS  and  the  Celtic 
RoM/iazr  are  derived  from  the  metaphor  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground, 
as  I  before  conjectured,  respecting  OAR,  ERWJO,  (EfE<nrw,)  Rowt 
belonging  to  ERA,  (E?a,)  EAR,  To  Plow  ;  ARO,  &c.  &c.  Whether 
all  these  words  should  be  considered  as  attached  to  the  same 
series,  I  must  leave  the  Reader  to  determine.  The  point,  which 
I  mean  to  prove  is,  that  they  all  belong  to  operations  on  the 

Ground;  and  that  these  forms  AR>  !l  are  oftentimes  directly  con- 
nected with  each  other.  A  term,  under  a  similar  form  to  REMW.J, 
as  RA.MUS,  contains  the  fundamental  idea  of  Stirring  up — Raising 
or  Rising  up,  &c.  RAM«S  is  the  Rising-up  object — the  Shoot  or 

Shooting 
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Shooting  up  or  forth  Twig,  as  we  have  seen  in  Rise,  bearing  a 
similar  meaning.     R.  Ainsworth  explains  RAMK/MS  by  the  Shoot; 
and  in  RAM<?.T,  A  Pectoral  vein — Bursteness,  Rupture,  &c.  we  see 
the    idea   of  Rising — Shooting  or    Swelling   up    in   the    strongest 
manner.      In  the   explanatory    word  Rupture,   Rim,  RUMPO,    we 
unequivocally    perceive   the   original  idea;    and   Wachter,   as    we 
have  seen,  understood,  how  this  terra  is  connected  with  the  Race 
of   words    before  us.      It    will    now    be    acknowledged,   that  the 
genuine  sense  of  RUMPO  appears  in  such  applications,  as  RUMPERE 
Terrain  Aratro,     It  is  impossible  not  to   perceive,  that  the  above 
Celtic  terms  for  Digging  or  Routing  about  or  into  the  Ground, 
bring  us  to  the  Latin  RIMA,  RiMari,  Riwari  Terram  Rastris,  and 
the  English  ROMMAGE.     I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
the   action  of  Routing  into  or  about   Dirt  has  afforded  to   Lan- 
guage some  of  the  strongest  terms  for  Diligent  Search  or  Enquiry 
by  the  Mind.     The  Latin  RIMOR — "  To  Examine  diligently,"  sup- 
plies us   with. a  striking  example  of  this  fact,  as  likewise  do   the 
term   Scrutor,  Scrutiny,  quasi    Scruta,    'Eruere.'      The    Etymolo- 
gists cannot  help  seeing,  that  these  words  have  some  relation  to 
terms  under  other  forms,  in  which  RA  appears.     Thus  they  de- 
rive Remus  from  E^T^O;,  and  Rimor  from   Pyypa,  and  Puy^.     It  is 
marvellous  to  observe,   how  words  remain  attached  to  their  origi- 
nal spot,  though  they  are   not  applied   precisely  in  their  original 
sense.     We  all  remember  the  combination  in  Shakspeare  "The 
"  ROMAOE  in  the  Land,"  (Ham.}-,     but  when  we  are  said    "To 
"  ROMAGE   every    Hole    and   corner,"    we  perceive   the   primitive 
idea  as  in  RIMOR.      Skinner  considers   RUMMAGE  or   RuuEgoode, 
in  its  Sea  sense,  "Vox  Nautica.     Significat  autem  bona  prassertim 
"  in  Fundo  navis   Removere,  a  Teut.  Raumen,  Raumen,  Vacuare, 
"  evacuare,  Purgare,   Raum,  Spatium."     Here  the  word  cleaves  to 
its  original   idea,    by   signifying    'To  ROMAGE   out   the    Hole  or 
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"  Bottom  of  a  Ship,  or  the  Hold,"  as  they  call  it.  The  succeeding 
article,  in  Skinner,  is  RUMNY  Wine:  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
"  Vinum  Hispaniense  credo,  q.  d.  Romanum"  &c.  &c. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  German  RUMPLE,  Impetum  facere, 
and    RUMPLE,    Strepitare,   bring   us  to  RUMPLE,   RUMBLE,   &c. 
Among  the  parallel  terms  for  RUMBLE,  Skinner  has  produced  the 
German  RUMPELW,  To  make  a  Rattling  Noise,  &c. ;  Das  RUMPELN 
eines  karn,  the  Rattling  of  a  Cart ;    where  we  are  brought  to  the 
original  idea    of  Noise  made  by  Stirring  up  or  Grating  on  the 
Ground,  and  RAMMELTZ,  which  my  Lexicographer  explains  by  "  To 
"  RAM,  force,  drive,  thrust  piles  into  the  Ground  with  a  RAM- 
"  Block ; "  where  we  are  again  brought  to  an  action  on  the  same 
spot.     We  now  see,  that  RAM  Aries,  the  Animal,,  is  derived  from 
RAM,  Fistuca  adigere,  the  action  on  the  Ground.     I  have  shewn, 
that  A.nies  belongs  to  the  form  AR,  ARS,    from  a  similar  idea. 
To  the  RAM  belongs  RAMMISH,  as  Skinner  imagines.    The  French 
RAM<m<?r,   'To  Drive   in  a  sledge, — To  bang,   to  cuff;'    and  in 
another   sense,  "  To  gather,  to  collect,   or  get  together,"  or,  as 
Le   Duchat  explains  it,    "  C'est  proprement,  rassembler  avec  un 
"  balay,  qu'en  quelques  Provinces  on  nomme  un  Ramon;"  where 
we  see  the  idea  of  Dragging  or  Sweeping  upon  the  Ground.     The 
Etymologists  derive  it  from  Rameau,  which  is   probable  for  one 
sense  j  but  it  does  not  so  aptly  apply  to  the  Sledge.     An  adjacent 
word  to  this,  in   Menage,  is  RAMAGE,  the  wild  Wood-notes  of  the 
Bird  ;    which   is    acknowledged    to  belong  to    Rameau.      Hence 
Chaucer    adopts    Ramagious,     "  Sylvestris,    indomitus,"    as     the 
Etymologists    understand.      The   adjacent    terms    to    RAM,  &c., 
in  Junius,  which  belong  to  our  Element,  are   "  RAMBLE,  ROMBLE, 
"  RUMBLE,  Personare,  strepitum    edere;     RAME,  £c.    Vociferari, 
"  clamare;     RAME,  &c.    Manum    ad   aliquid  capiendum  exporri- 
"  gere;"     which  is  justly  referred  to  the  Islandic  Rama,  Hrama, 
"  Arripere,  Unguibus  corripere,  quod  a  Hrammur  Unques  leonis, 

"  ursi;" 
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rt  ursi;  "  where  we  see  the  original  idea  of  Violence,  as  connected 
with  the  action  of  Scratching  or  Tearing  a  surface :— RAMMISH, 
Viragoj  RAMPM^-,  RAMP^M*,  Prseceps,  qui  violento  impetu  fertur; 
Rampant,  (Fr.)  &c.  RAMP/>V,  Munimentum  ;  Rempart,  (Fr.)  &c. 
It  is  not  possible  to  doubt,  that  the  RAM  in  these  various  words 
conveys  the  same  fundamental  idea,  and  in  all  of  them,  except  in 
the  term  RAMPART,  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  Violence  and 
Commotion;  from  whence  we  shall  conjecture,  that  the  sense  of 
Strength,  annexed  to  this  term,  was  originally  derived  from  that  of 
a  Violent  action.  Under  RAMBLE,  Junius  has  reminded  us  of  the 
Greek  REMBizn  and  RoMBim,  (P^jSa,  In  gyrum  circumago, —  cir- 
cumvolvo,  Temere  inambulo,  Spatior,  vagor,  erro,  Vop&tu,  Volvo 
et  circumago  in  modum  Rhombi)  ;  where  we  see  the  original  idea 
of  Stirring  or  Turning  up — about — round,  &c.  While  I  examine 
these  words,  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  ROMPH^W, 
(PopQcti*,  Romphaea,  gladius,  Framea,)  which  is  either  derived 
from  the  idea  of  the  fFJiirling-about  motion  of  a  destroying 
sword,  or  from  the  violent  action  of  Striking,  &c.  The  sense 
annexed  to  REMBO,  (Pspfiu,  Vagor,)  RAMBLE,  will  remind  us  of 
ROAM,  ROVE,  the  Greek  RIMPHA,  (P*f«p«,  Leviter,  statim,  celeriter,) 
which  brings  us  in  contact  with  RIPTO,  (P<TTT«,  Jacio.) 

In  the  colloquial  or  vulgar  terms  RUMPUS,  RvuBustious,  &c. 
we  see  likewise  the  idea  of  Agitation,  &c. ;  and  we  shall  find 
words,  under  various  forms  of  this  sort,  conveying  a  similar  idea, 
which  the  Reader  will  instantly  refer  to  this  source.  I  cannot  help 
producing  one  word  of  this  kind,  the  verb  of  the  participle,  before 
recorded,  RAMP>  which  not  only  means  "  To  Rove,  frisk,  or  jump 
<c  about,"  but  likewise  *'  To  Paw  like  a  mad  horse."  as  N.  Bailey 
explains  it ;  where  we  see  actually  the  idea  of  Routing  up  the 
Ground.  In  this  same  column  of  this  writer  I  find  RAMMOW*, 
(in  Cookery,)  "  Sauce,  made  of  parsley,  anchovies,  capers, 
"chibbols,  pepper,  salt;"  and  in  the  preceding  column  in  two 
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separate  articles,  RAME&W,  (Ramequin,  Fr.)  and  RAWEquins,  which 
are  only  different  forms  of  each  other.     The  first  of  these  he  ex- 
plains by  "Toasted  bread  and  cheese,  a  Welsh  Rabbet;"  and  the 
latter  by  "Small  slices  of  bread  covered  with  a  farce  of  cheese,  &c. 
"baked   in    a   pie-pan."      All  these  terms   of  Cookery  relate  to 
Compositions,    in   which  the  parts    are    RAMMed  —  Beat  or   Mixed 
together.      In  the  Composition  of  the  RAuekin,  much  Beating  or 
Agitation  of  the  particles  is  required,  in  order  to  make  a  due  mix- 
ture ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  it  coincides  in  sense  with  RAMMO&/H, 
the    Girl    in    a  state  of  Agitation.      The    Kin    in   these    words 
means  "  Sort,  Kind."      Dr.  Jamieson  has  more  properly  explained 
RAMMzkins  by  "A   Dish   made   of  eggs,  cheese,  and  crumbs   of 
"  bread,  Mixed  in  the  manner  of  a  Pudding;"    and  an  adjacent 
term  is  "RAMMEL,  RAMBLE,  Mixed  or  blended  grain  j  "   where  our 
author  has  very  justly  reminded  us  of  Rammeln,(Teut.')  "Tumul- 
"  tuari,  q.  in  a  confused  state,  as  being  blended."    All  the  adjacent 
Scotch  terms,  under  the  form  Ram,  &c.,  convey  the  train  of  ideas, 
which    I   have   unfolded,  —  RAMAgiechan,    "A  Large   raw-boned 
"  person,  speaking  and  acting  heedlessly  ;  "  which  is  only  another 
form  of  RAMMA&IK,  Virago,  —  Rambarre,  (Rembarrer,)  "  To  stop, 
"to  restrain;    also    to  repulse  ;"    where  it  is   difficult   to   say, 
whether  the  Ram  or  Rem  is  significant,  or  whether  the  first  part 
be  not  Re.     The  second  part  is  Bar  —  To  Stop.  —  RAME,  To  Shout, 
to   cry    aloud  -,     RAM-feezzled,    Fatigued,    exhausted,    overspent  ; 
RAM-forsit,   Crammed,    stuffed     hard,     q.   RAMMED    by  force;  — 
RAu-gunshoch,  Rugged  ;  —  RAKmasche,   Collected  ;     Fr.  Ramassj, 
Rammel,  Small  branches,  belonging,  as  is  understood,  to  Ramulus, 
&c.  ;    which  I  explain  in  a  future  page.—  RAMMER,  A  RAM-rod  ; 
RAMMIS,  To  go  about  in  a  state  approaching  to  frenzy,  &c.  ;  — 
RAMP,  To  be  ROMPISH,  To  Rage;    where  the   Italian  RAMpare, 
To  paw  like  a  Lion,  is  produced,  in  which  word  we  see  the  genuine 
idea,  as  in  the  Scotch,  To  RAME,  To  Trample.     RAMP,  Riotous, 

7  N  disorderly, 
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"  disorderly,  Vehement,  Violent; — To  RAMP.  Milk  is  said  to  Rump, 
"  when  from  some  disease  in  the  Cow,  it  becomes  Ropy,  and  is 
"  drawn  out  into  threads,  like  any  glutinous  substance;"  where  the 
term  relates  to  the  Agitation,  which  takes  place  in  the  action  of 
Curdling. — "  RAMP^,  To  Rage  and  Storm,  to  Prance  about  with 
"  fu^i — RAMPdr  Eel,  A  Lamprey,"  which  is  not  a  corruption  of 
Lamprey,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks,  but  it  means  the  RAMP,  furious 
Eel,  from  the  quality,  which  is  recorded  in  a  quotation  produced 
by  this  writer.  "  It  is  said,  they  will  attack  men,  or  even  black 
"cattle  when  in  the  water."  —  RAM-flaw,  &c.  "  The  act  of 
'•running  in  a  Precipitous  manner; — RAMSH,  Strong,  robust; — 
"  RAM  =Stam,  Forward,  thoughtless; — RAMukloch,  To  sing 
"  RAMukloch,  To  cry,  to  change  one's  tune  from  mirth  to  sad- 
«'  ness."  I  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  any  more  terms  in 
Scotch,  or  in  other  Languages,  under  the  form  RM,  conveying 
this  train  of  ideas,  as  the  fundamental  sense  is  so  plain  and 
unequivocal. 

The  words,  which  we  find  adjacent  to  RUMPO,  in  the  order  of 
an  alphabetical  Vocabulary,  convey  the  same  fundamental  idea. 
Thus  RUMA,  RUMEN,  the  Breast,  Belly,  &c.  mean  the  Raised — 
Swelling-up  or  almost  Bursting-out  object ;  and  they  appear  after- 
wards to  relate  to  any  of  the  adjacent  parts  used  in  Eating — 
Swallowing,  &c.  "RvMen  est  pars  colli,  qua  esca  devoratur,  unde 
"  RUMARE  dicebatur,  quod  nunc  RUMINARE."  (Fest.  apud  Foss.) 
From  hence,  as  we  know,  RUMINATE  is  derived;  where  we  again 
see,  how  the  most  ordinary  action  supplies  Language  with  one  of 
the  strongest  terms  for  mental  Exertions. — RUMPMS,  "  Branches, 
"  whereby  one  vine  is  brought  to  another,"  is  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  RUMPO. — Rvzus,  the  Bramble,  does  not  seem  to  mean 
simply  the  Shoots,  but  to  bear  the  same  sense  as  RUP«,  the  Rock, 
does,  '  id  quod  Ruptum  est.'  The  former  signifies  the  Rough  t 
Jagged  Bramble  :  and  the  other,  the  Rough,  Craggy,  or  Scraggy 

Rock. 
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Rock.     The  term  Rough  could  be  equally  applied  to  both  objects ; 
and  so  may  the  familiar  epithet  to  RUBUS,  the  Latin  Asper,  asAspes 
RUBUS,  and  Aspera  RUPES.     Rvuex,  the   Herb,  called  Sorrel,   is 
acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  RUMO,  Sugo,  "quod  succus  ejus 
"  exsugi  soleret  ad  levandam  sitim."     The  terms  RUF«S,   RAVUS, 
RAvidus,    Rvseo,    Rus*r,    RUBY,    belong   to    the   colour   of    the 
Ground,  under  the  form    RB,  just  as  ERurhros,  (E^ufyo?,)    RED, 
do  under  their  forms  ART,  RD.     Whether  all  these  words  are  to 
be  considered,  as  attached  to  the  same  series,  I  must  leave  the 
Reader  to  decide-      In  RuBRzca,  "  Red  Earth,"  we  are  brought  to 
the  original  Spot.     We  know,  that  RUBR/C  is  applied  to  "  Direc- 
tions in  the  Liturgy;"   and  it  means  likewise  "A  special  title 
"  or  sentence  of  the  civil  or  canon  Law ; "  and  thus  we  perceive, 
how  by  the  most  obvious  process,  the  Earth  or  Dirt  is  applied  to 
purposes  most  remote  from  their  original  materials.     RUBIGO  or 
ROBIGO,  is  either  derived  from  RuB<?r,  denoting  Red,  as  the  Lexi- 
cographers   suppose,   or  from   the  more  original  sense   of  Foul 
Dirt,  as  in  RUST.     R.  Ainsworth  explains  ROBIGO  in  one  sense 
by  Foulness;  and  we  know,  that  Mouldy  belongs  to  Mould,  which 
affords  the  origin  of  the  Mil  in  Mildew,  one  of  the  significations 
of  ROBIGO.     The  Robbin  in  ROBBIN  Red-breast,  does  not  belong, 
as  the  Etymologists  appear  to  imagine  to  the  RB  in  Rubecula;  the 
sense  of  which  appears  in  the  epithet  Red;  but  to  the  name  for 
a  man,  Robbin,  as  in  other  instances  we  find  the  names  of  men 
applied  to  birds,  as  Philip  to  the  Sparrow,  &c.  "  Gur.   Good  leave, 
"  good  Philip.     Bast.  Philip  ?— Sparrow,"  (King  John,  A.  I.) 

I  have  shewn,  that  RAMUS  and  REMWS  convey  the  same  fun- 
damental idea  of  Stirring  or  Raising  up,  and  that  RAMUS  means 
the  Rise,  as  we  express  it,  or  Shoot ;  and  we  have  seen,  that 
RAM**,  'A  Pectoral  vein,  burstedness,  Rupture,'  and  RUMPUS,  the 
Vine-branch,  belong  to  RUMPO,  RUPZ.  I  might  take  this  occa- 
sion of  introducing  the  words,  relating  to  Vegetable  Substances, 

under 
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under  the  form  R,  with  the  Labial  sounds  succeeding;  though 
I  do  not  attempt  to  adjust  the  precise  relation,  which  these 
various  terms  may  have  to  each  other.  The  Etymologists  remind 
us,  under  RAM«S,  of  ORAMWO^,  (Ofxpvos,  Frons,  Ramulus,)  which 
connects  itself  with  ORO  and  ORMOO,  (Oqu,  o^mu,  Concito,)  under 
the  same  idea  of  the  Shoot.  In  ORo-Damnos,  (O^o^voq,  Surculus, 
Ramusculus,)  we  seem  to  have  a  compound  of  ORo,  (Ctyu,)  and 
Thamnos,  (&»/^voft  Dumus,  Ramulus  densus  arbori  adnatus.)  Let 
us  mark  in  Surculus  a  similar  idea  of  the  Rise  or  Shoot,  from 
Surgo.  In  ORMENOS,  ORMENom,  (O^evo?,  Asparagus  sylvestris, 
0^1/0?  pro  Ofopsvos,  Concitatus,  O^evoetf,  Qui  caulem  jam  emittit 
post  florem  amissum,)  we  unequivocally  see  the  union  of  Vegeta- 
ble Productions  with  terms  of  Excitement,  as  ORO,  &c.  (O^n})  and 
ORMao,  (O(>puut)  and  in  ORM/WOW,  (O^voj/,)  HoRM/w/m,  we  have 
probably  the  same  idea.  While  I  am  examining  these  words  in  my 
Greek  Vocabulary,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  two  other  Greek  terms,  re- 
lating to  Vegetable  productions,  as  OROBOS  (Ofo£of,)  ERES-inth-os, 
(Ep£iv8os,  Cicer,  Leguminis  genus,)  ERVMW,  genus  leguminis, 
and  ORVCX,  (Of7nj£,  Ramulus,  Surculus.)  We  shall  all  acknow- 
ledge, I  think,  that  ERVWW  must  belong  to  ARVMW,  and  so  we 
should  conclude,  I  imagine,  with  respect  to  HERB**  and  ARBor, 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea,  by  which  they  are  connected. 
They  might  all  mean,  the  productions  of  the  Ground,  or,  as  the 
other  words,  they  might  signify,  what  Shoots  up— Rises  or  Grows 
up.  If  HERB  A  is  not  annexed  to  it  in  either  of  these  senses,  it 
must  belong  to  it  under  the  idea  of  a  Weed,  and  then  the  original 
meaning  will  appear  in  the  verb  *#-HERBO,  To  Pluck  up  Weeds; 
i.  e.  To  Rout  up.  The  conjecture  of  the  Etymologists,  that 
Arbor  was  quasi  Robur,  would  of  itself  be  sufficiently  probable,  if 
we  did  not  see  its  relation  to  these  words,  and  observe  its  con- 
nexion with  ARBW/WS,  ARBWS/MW,  &c.,  where  we  see  the  idea  of 
Sprigs  or  Shoots.  We  must  remember  too,  what  even  the  ordinary 
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Latin  Vocabularies  detail  to  us,  that  ARsornot  only  means  a  Tree, 
but  it  is  likewise,  as  R.Ainsworth  observes,  "A  general  word, 
"  under  which  Ivy,  Osier,  and  even  Reeds  are  comprehended," 
The  adjacent  term  Awiter  is  still  connected  with  ARVMW  and 
ARO,  in  the  more  violent  sense  of  the  Stirrer  up — Raiser  up  or 
Router  about,  as  denoting  the  powerful  Ruler.  In  the  term 
ARBITRATOR  it  is  taken  in  a  gentler  sense;  but  as  denoting 
"  A  Prince,  or  Ruler,"  of  a  violent,  turbulent  kind — "Regum  et 
"  gentium  ARBITER  Populus,"  we  see  its  more  original  meaning. 
But  Horace,  with  his  curious  .felicity,  has  decided  on  the  primitive 
idea,  by  actually  applying  it  to  the  Sway  or  Dominion  exercised  in 
Routing  up  a  surface  with  the  most  violent  action. 

"  Qup  non  ARBITER  Hadriffi 
"Major  Tp/lere  seu  ponere  vult freta." 

The  word  ORP<?#,  (O^l,  Ramulus,  Surculus,  ex  radice  arboris 
enatus,  stolo.)  manifestly  connects  itself  with  its  adjacent  term 
OROP/Z*,  (O^oipij,  Contignatio,  qualis  est  tectorum,)  the  Raised-up 
pan — the  Top,  &c.  ;  to  which  we  must  add  its  parallels  EREP&O, 
(Eft<p«,  Tego,)  EREP^O,  (K^TT™,,  Edo,  Tego,)  and  the  English 
ROOF.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Vocabulary  with  this  latter 
word,  I  see  EREIPO,  (E^EITTW,  Everto,  disturbo,  demolior,)  where 
we  have  th<  idea  of  Raising  or  Routing  up  with  force  and  violence, 
for  the  purpose  of  destruction.  I  cannot  leave  these  names  for 
Vegetable  productions  without  noting  RAMWOS,  (Papo?,  Rhamnus 
Alba,  Spinosa  frutex,)  which  probably  means  the  Prickly  — 
Scratching  Plant,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  its  adjacent  word 
RAMP^OS,  (PaA*<po?»  Rostrum,)  where  we  unequivocally  see  the  idea 
of  the  Scratcher  up  or  Router  of  the  Ground,  as  we  have  seen  the 
same  idea  under  the  form  Rostrum.  I  find  next  to  these  words 
in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  RHAMNOM«<Z,  (Pajc*i/ou<na,  Rhamnusia, 
Nemesis,)  the  Goddess  of  Vengeance  ;  who  is  supposed  to  be  so 
called  from  the  Town  Rhamnus,  in  which  she  was  worshipped. 

We 
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We  might  consider,  whether  the  Town  itself  may  not  have  been 
so  called  from  some  word  belonging  to  the  Radical  RHAMN,  as 
denoting  the  Router — the  Avenger,  &c. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  Arabic,  »j  REM,  signifies  Earth,  and 
that  it  means  likewise,  "  Breaking,  Bruising."  Among  various 
other  terms  in  the  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  where 
this  word  occurs,  relating  to  the  same  spot,  I  find  REMS  (j*~«^  "  Co- 
"  vering  with  Earth,  burying,  a  sepulchre,  a  grave  ;  "  <J^ej  REM*/, 
Sand;  REMH  ^*j  "Throwing  up  the  gravel  with  the  feet; — Shin- 
"ing,  flashing,  (as  Lightening);"  where  we  see  the  same  relation, 
which  Mico,  To  Glitter,  has  to  Mica,  Broken, — Scattered  or  Agi- 
tated particles  of  Dust,  &c.  I  find  likewise  (^t*j  REMIZ,  "  Hot 
"  from  the  influence  of  the  Sun,  (a  day,  stones,  Sand,}  Scorched  in 
''  the  feet  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  Ground ; "  &*o*j  REMZT, 
Sandy,  torrid  (region);  U^  REMZA,  Sultry  hot  from  the  sun, 
(Ground.)  Hence  is  derived  the  month  RAMAZAN  ^Li*^,  which 
implies,  says  Mr. Richardson,  a  consuming  fire;  whence  it  is  by 
some  conjectured,  that  this  month  was  formerly  stationary  in  the 
most  sultry  period  of  the  summer,  &c. ;  and  our  author  explains 
it  in  one  sense  by  "Sand  Shining  or  Scorched  by  the  reflexion  of 
"  the  Sun."  In  the  term  WARM,  and  its  parallels  WEARW/<ZW,  &c. 
we  must  consider  the  AR,  as  denoting  Excitement,  to  ibe  the  Ele- 
mentary character,  to  which  they  are  attached,  whatever  may  be 
the  precise  process,  by  which  they  have  b/een  formed.  Among  the 
Arabic  terms  for  Warm,  produced  by  Mr.  Richardson,  we  havejU*.  _cw 
HAURR,  HURR,  jgL  KUHR,  and  ,.=*.  GURM,  which  perhaps  may  ex- 
hibit to  us  the  process,  by  which  the  Radical  form  AR  has  passed 
into  the  other  forms.  Mr.  Richardson  explains  _^.  HURR  orHR,  by 
"  Heat,  WARmth,  Fervor,  AR^or;1'  where  the  AR  in  A.*dor  has  the 
same  Radical  meaning,  as  in  URO,  &c.  &c.  In  one  sense,  HURR 
signifies  Pure  Clay,  &c.,  where  we  are  brought  to  the  spot,  sup- 
posed in  my  hypothesis j  and  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's 
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son's  Dictionary  we  have  HERR<W,  A  Farmer.  Under  Warm,  the 
Etymologists  produce  the  Greek  Thermos,  (Qefpos,  Calidus,)  and 
the  JEol'ic  f-ORtnos,  ($0^0?,)  where  I  still  conceive  the  Element 
AR  to  have  originally  predominated,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
process,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  generation  of  these  words. 
The  term /-ORWOS  will  remind  us  of  the  Latin /-ER for.  In  the 
same  column  of  Skinner's  Dictionary  with  WARM  is  WARF,  or 
Mould-ViARp,  where  we  see  the  WARP  actually  applied  to  the 
Stirring  up  or  Agitation  of  Dirt ;  from  which  I  suppose  the  idea  of 
WARM  to  be  derived. 

In  the  same  leaf  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  from  which 
the  above  Arabic  words,  under  the  form  RM,  are  taken,  I  find 
REMI,  "Throwing  from  the  hand,  darting  a  javelin,  shooting  an 
"arrow,  hitting  the  mark;"  and  hence  in  the  same  column  we  have 
the  Persian  term  of  Consternation,  EEMiden,  "To  be  afraid,  terri- 
"  fied,  seized  with  horror,  to  be  disturbed,  agitated,"  &c.  &c.  The 
Hebrew  term,  parallel  to  the  Arabic,  will  sufficiently  unfold  to  us 
the  nature  of  these  words.  This  term  is  nQ*l  RMH,  which  means 
"To  Cast,  Throw,  Project,  &c. — To  cast  down,  &c.  &c.}"  and  among 
other  things  it  denotes  a  WORM,  the  crawler  amongst  the  Dirt  or 
the  animal,  which  Throws  about  the  Dirt  in  crawling  ;  where  we 
are  brought  to  the  spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  We  observe, 
that  this  Hebrew  term  and  woRM,  with  its  parallel  wyRtw,  (Sax.) 
v-ERMis,  (Lat.)  ORME,  (Dan.)  belong  to  each  other.  Hence  our 
familiar  name  ORME  is  derived.  The  rational  Mythologists,  as 
they  are  called,  have  converted  ORME,  the  Serpent,  the  long 
established  Guard  of  Beauty,  into  ORME,  the  name  of  a  Man. 
On  an  adventure  of  this  sort  the  following  remark  has  been  made. 
"  It  happened,  that  the  name  of  this  discourteous  officer  was 
"  ORME,  which  in  the  Islandic  Language  signifies  Serpent. 
"  Wherefore,  the  Scalds,  to  give  the  more  poetical  turn  to  the 

"  adventure, 
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"  adventure,  represent  the  Lady  as  detained  from  her  father  by 
"  a  dreadful  Dragon,  and  that  Regner  slew  the  monster  to  set  hei 
"  at  liberty."  (Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  Hi.  Dissertat.  p.  17.) 

In  Hebrew,  twn  RMS,  means  '  To  move,  move  along,  move  it- 
<  self — To  Move  in  a  particular  manner,  without  rising  from   the 
'  Ground,  to  creep,  crawl,  to  move  as  Reptiles  on  the  Ground." 
It  is  impossible  here  not  to  note  the  terms  conveying  the  same 
idea,  under  the  form  ARP,  RP,  as  ERPO,  (E^TTW,)    REPO,  REP///*  ; 
to  which  belong  the  Latin  S-ERPO,  s-E.Rpens,  &c.  &c.     I  am  not 
here  attempting  to  decide  on  the  precise  degree  of  affinity,  which 
these  words  have  to  the  Hebrew  term;   but  I  only  mean  to  affirm, 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  Element,  conveying  the  same  funda- 
mental idea.     The  Greek  ERPO,  (E^TTU,  Serpo,)  may  be  compared 
with  the  English  wh-A.Rp,  in   the  Mould-wh-Azp,   and   perhaps 
may  directly  belong  to  it.     The  terms  which  relate  to  Turning  up 
the  Ground,   or    Dragging — Drawing  upon — over,   &c.   &c.   the 
Ground,  are  frequently  applied  to  a  certain  Tract  of  Country— 
Turned  or  Lying  Towards  a  particular  quarter.  I  have  here  adopted 
two  similar  terms,  Tract,  derived  from  Traho,  Traxi,  Tractum,  and 
Tv-Wards,    belonging   to    Versus,    Verto,   Vertere   Terr  am.     Now 
ERPO,  (EfTTtt,)  is  used  in  a  sense  of  this  nature. 

AAAof  $'  oaj  pcMftog  XKI  «0£<nf>aTOf  ej  VOTOV   EPIIEI. 

"  Alius,"  (Isthmus,)  "  vero  longus  et  immensus  in  austrum  5Vr/>zV 
hoc  est,  Vertitur  in  austrum,  or  Est  Versus  austrum.  Whether  the 
Greek  Ofis,  (O<p<f,  Serpens,)  be  quasi  ORF/S,  must  be  considered  in 
another  place.  The  Greek  ERPO,  Enpeton,  &c.  (E^TTU,  Serpo, 
Repo,  Eo,  Vado,  EfvtTov,  Reptilis,  Bestia  quaevis,)  are  applied,  we 
know,  to  every  species  of  Motion  performed  on  the  Ground; — 
"  E£7T£ji>,  apud  antiquissimos  Graecos  Ire  significat ;  quae  significa- 
"  tio  vocis  hujus  remansit  apud  Doras,"  £c.  &c.  (Casaub.  ad 

Athen.  I.  c. 22.) 

The 
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The  preceding  term  to  the  Hebrew  £S>D1  RMS,  in  Mr.  Park- 
hurst's  Lexicon,  is  B2T\  RMS/i,   "To  tread,  trample,  as  clay,  &c., 
which    brings    us   to    the    English  RAM,  To    RAM  down   Earth, 
Stones;  where  it  is  referred  to  its  original  spot.     Before  I  quit  the 
Hebrew  non  RMH,  To  Cast,  throw,  &c.,  I  ought  to  remark,  that 
it  means  in  one  sense,  as  a  substantive,  po-j  R MUN,  "the  Pome- 
"  granate-tree  and  fruit;"   which  Mr.  Parkhurst  thinks  to   have 
been  so  called  from  "  the  strong  Projection  or  reflection  of  light, 
"  either  from  the  fruit,  or  from  the  star-like  flower,  with  six  leaves 
"  or  rays  at  the  top  of  the  fruit."     We  have  seen,  that  the  idea 
of  Brightness  or  Twinkling  has  been  annexed  to  these  words  from 
the  Mication  or  Agitation  of  Sand,  &c. ;  and  hence,  as  a  noun,  this 
same  word  faiRMN,  is  RIMMON,  the  Syrian   Idol,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent,  according  to  Mr. Hutchinson,  "the  Fixed  stars 
"  and  the  reflexion  or  streams  of  light  from  them."     It  is  imagined, 
that   the   "  brazen    Pomegranates,  which  Solomon  placed    in   the 
"  net-work   over  the  crowns,    which  were  on  the  top   of  the  two 
"brazen   pillars,"    were    intended  to  represent   "the  fixed   Stars 
*'  strongly  refecting  light  on  the  Earth  and  planets."     Mr.  Parkhurst 
likewise  refers  to  this  Hebrew  word  the  Temple  of  the  Canaanites, 
dedicated  to  D"in  HRM,  the  Projector;    that  is,  as  he  says,  "the 
€C  Heavens,  considered  as  Projecting,  impelling  and  pushing  for- 
"  wards  the  planetary  Orbs  in  their  courses;"    and  hence  he  has 
derived  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  HERMW.     Our  author  imagines, 
that   the  custom  of  Throwing  a  stone  at  the  foot  of  his  statue 
was  derived   from  this  source,  and  that  the  idea  of  his  being  the 
God  of  Cheating  has  been  taken  from  confounding  the  different 
significations   of   the  word;  as  !^°"1    REMI,    in  one   sense,   means 
"  To  deceive,  cheat,   Throw  or  fling"  as   we  express  it ;  and  he 
supposes,   in  another  place,  that  even  his  property  of  Eloquence 
arose  from  confounding  his  name  with  a  similiar  sound  Kr\y  HRM, 
Subtle.     By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  he  might  have  conjec- 

7  o  tured, 
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tured,  that  his  symbol  of  the  Twined  Serpents  was  derived  from 
the  sense  of  the  WORM  or  Serpent,  which  he  refers  to  another 
idea. 

The  succeeding   word    to    n»l    RMH,     in     Mr.  Parkhurst's 

Lexicon,  is  nOT  RMCh,  which  in  Hebrew  means  a  "Spear,  Lance, 

"  or  Pike;"  i.  e.  what  is  Thrown — Cast  or  Thrust  at  a  person;  as 

Lance,  we  know,   belongs   to   Lancer,  "To  Dart,  to  Throw  with 

"  violence,  to  fling."     To  this  Hebrew   term   Mr.  Parkhurst  has 

referred  the  Latin  RUM**;    and  they  may  directly  belong  to  each 

other,    yet    the    Latin    word    seems    to    be    more    immediately 

attached  to  RUMPO,  "To  Tear  the  skin,  to  Wound,"  &c.    The  next 

Hebrew  term  is  *p"i  RMK,  which,  in  the  plural,  means  Mares; 

and  in  Arabic,  as  Mr-  Parkhurst  observes,  it  particularly  signifies 

"  A  Brood  Mare."     Here  the  term  means  likewise  '  To  Throw  or 

•  Cast  out,'  as  young ;    and  hence   we  have  Throes  or   Throws, 

applied  to  the  pains  of  Childbirth.      In  German,  a  term  belonging 

to    this    race,    as    WERF*»,   "  To    Throw,    cast    or  fling   a   thing 

"  somewhither,"  as  my  author  explains  it,  means  in  another  sense, 

"  Junge   WERF<?«,   "To    whelp   or   bring   forth  young   whelps." 

Mr.  Parkhurst  sees  no  relation  between  these  words;   and   it  is 

curious,  that  the  Hebrew  Lexicographers,  who,  in  many  respects 

are   adventurous    Etymologists    in    comparing    their   terms   with 

words    in  other  Languages,  perceive  no   affinities   in   their    own 

Language,    when    the    Terms    pass    into  the   least   difference   of 

form. 

The  similarity  of  WORM  and  WARM  will  unequivocally  shew 
us,  that  tiiese  words,  which  are  both  expressed  in  Saxon,  under 
the  same  form  WYRM,  contain  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
and  that  the  one  signifies  the  Stirrer  up,  and  the  other  the  Stirred 
up — the  Excited.  The  succeeding  word,  in  Skinner,  to  Worm  is 
"Worm-Wood,  vel  Worm-Wort,"  as  he  says ;  to  which  the  Ety- 
mologists have  produced,  as  parallel,  the  Saxon  Wyrm-Wyrt, 

Were -Mod, 
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Were- Mod,  the  German  Wermuth,  the  Belgic  Worm-Moed,  the 
Welsh  Wermod,  &c.  &c. ;  which  some  derive  from  its  quality  of 
driving  away  Worms,  though  others  imagine,  with  whom  I  agree, 
that  the  WORM,  &c.  belongs  to  WARM,  from  its  quality  of  Warm- 
ing the  Stomach.  Yet  the  second  part  of  the  compound  in  these 
words  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same.  The  Saxon  WvRM-^rJ 
means  the  WARMmg-Wort,  or  Herb  ;  but  in  the  Saxon  Weremod, 
or  Werem=Mod,  as  in  the  German  Wermuth,  the  Mod  or  Muth 
means  the  Mood  or  Mind;  and  the  compound  denotes  "What 
*  WARMS  or  refreshes  the  Mind.'  It  is  difficult  to  say,  which  of 
these  the  Wood  in  Wormwood  expresses. 

The  adjacent  term,  in  the  Lexicon  of  Mr.  Parkhurst,  to  the 
Hebrew  words  above  produced,  will  again  illustrate  the  force  of 
the  Element.  This  term  is  D")  RM,  <l  To  be  lifted  up,  exalted, 
"  elevated ;"  and  among  other  senses  poiN  ARMzm  signifies,  as 
a  substantive,  "A  raised  or  lofty  building,  a  turret  or  tower." 
Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  to  this  word  the  English  terms  ROOM  and 
ROOMY,  and  the  Latin  RUMA.  We  have  seen,  that  these  English 
words  directly  belong  to  the  idea  of  Routing  up  the  Ground — a 
RuMP£nrfo,terram.  Hence,  we  see,  RUMA  is  the  Bursting-out — 
Swelling-out  object,  as  I  have  before  observed.  The  Hebrew  Lexi- 
cographers will  consider,  whether  Dm  RChM,  "the  uterus  matrix, 
"  womb :  "  and  hence  "  to  be  affected  and  yearn,  as  the  bowels" 
is  not  quasi  RHM  or  Dl"1"1,  as  in  Arabic  it  appears  under  this 
form  ,2^  RHM,  "The  womb,  matrix,  uterus, — Compassion,"  &c. 
In  the  term  RAMPart,  or  Rampire,  (Eng.)  Rempart,  (Fr.)  Riparo, 
Reparo,  (Ital.  Span.)  we  see  the  genuine  idea  of  the  Raised-up 
Dirt,  Bank,  or  Mound,  which  likewise  appears  in  the  Greek  ERMA, 
(Eflt*s»,  Fulcrum,  stabilimentum.  Confidentia,  Saburra,  Scopulus, 
Saxum  in  mari.  Inauris,  Monile,)  as  denoting  the  Heap  of  Dirt, 
Sand.  Lye  thinks,  that  E.AMpire  belongs  to  RAM,  (Isl.)  Validus, 
and  Peer.  It  is  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  Pare,  Par,  or 

Part, 
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Part,  &c.  be  significant,  or  whether  the  Art  in  RAMP~Art  does 
not  belong  to  the  ARK,  ART  in  Eul-ITark— Boule  v~Ert,  &c.  ; 
where  the  Ark,  Ert,  mean  the  Raised-up  Earth.  In  a  few  in- 
stances we  shall  not  be  able  to  decide,  whether  the  sense  of 
Strength,  annexed  to  the  Element  RM,  &c.  be  derived  from  the 
idea  of  the  firm  Raised-up  Mound,  or  from  the  general  and  uni- 
versal sense  of  the  Element  of  Strong  or  Violent  Agitation,  by 
Stirring  or  Routing  up  a  Surface.  Among  the  words  denoting, 
the  Raised-up  Mound,  we  must  class  the  RAM  in  piRAMid, 
(Ho^apj,  Pyramis,  figura  in  conum,  velut  flamma  ignis,  attenuata.) 
It  should  seem,  as  if  the  Greeks  in  giving  to  a  part  of  this  word 
the  form  of  Iluf  had  claimed  it  for  their  own,  under  the  idea, 
which  their  interpreters  have  done.  The  pi  is  the  /Egyptian 
Article,  and  the  RM  is  the  Radical.  In  the  Greek  ERVMHOS, 
ERUM#,  Ruivra,  ROME,  (E^upo?,  Munitus,  E^u/*«,  Tutamen,  ab 
«,  Traho,  Pupa,,  Fluentum,  Tutamen,  munimentum,  aPuw,  Fluo, 
,  Robur,  vis,  a  P«w,  Roboro,  sed  pro  eo  usurpatur  Puvvupi,  vel 
Puvwea,  PuofActi,  Agitor,  in  med  Ruo,")  we  may  perceive  a  set  of  words, 
denoting  what  is  Strong;  which  are  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
simple  form  AR,  whether  by  the  analogy  of  the  Language,  or 
any  other  process  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide,  and  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  idea  of  Commotion — Agitation,  as  To  Draw  out,  To 
be  Agitated,  &c.  &c. 

In  Ronnuo,  (Pwvuuw,)  we  see  the  n  annexed  to  the  simple  form 
RA,  without  any  idea  of  its  being  an  addition  from  the  analogy  of 
the  Language.  In  examining  these  words,  in  my  Greek  Vocabu- 
lary, I  cast  my  eyes  on  RUME,  (Pup?,  Impetus,  Vicus,  platea, 
a  Ptw,)  where  we  have  at  once  the  term  of  Agitation  and  a  Path, 
or  the  Ground,  that  is,  the  Spot  Stirred  up  by  the  Feet,  or  the 
Spot,  with  the  Dirt  Stirred  up — off,  away,  &c.,  for  the  convenience 
of  walking.  I  find  likewise  in  the  same  opening  RUMBOS,  (Pi/^/3^, 
Rotula,  Turbo,  Impetus,}  which,  in  one  sense,  has  precisely  the 

same 
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same  idea  as  Rume,  (Pup?,  Impetus} ;  and  yet  the  former  word  is 
referred  tc  REMBO,  (Pepfiu,  In  Gyrum  circumago,)  where  it  is  not 
even  conceived,  that  this  is  derived  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Language.  I  find  likewise  in  the  same  opening  of  my  Vocabu- 
lary Rumma,  (Puppet,  Purgamentum,  sordes,  et  id,  quo  sordes 
pur^antur,)  which  is  derived  from  Rvpto,  (PVTTTU,  Sordes  eluo, 
purgo,  absterge,)  where  we  not  only  see  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — 
off,  but,  moreover,  Stirring  up  or  off  the  Dirt  of  the  Ground,  as 
my  hypothesis  supposes.  In  this  opening  of  my  Vocabulary  we 
see  the  simple  form  R,  with  its  various  adjuncts  Rj's,  &c.  N,  M, 
p,  &c,,  all  containing  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  Agitation  or 
Stirring  up — about — off — away,  &c.,  annexed  to  AR,  RA7  as  Ruo, 
Ruomai,  Roomai,  (Puw,  Fluo,  Puopai,  Eripio,  Puopcct,  Agitor,)  RusTazo, 
(Pva-Tctfy,  Trahendo;)  Rapio;  RONNZ^O,  (Puvwu,)  R«M<?,  (Pup,  Im- 
petus,) BIMBOS,  (PtpQos,  Impetus,)  RttPto,  (PVTTTU,  Sordes,  eluo,) 
&c.  &c. ;  and  let  us  again  note  the  explanatory  term  Rapio,  bear- 
ing the  same  idea. 

We  see,  that  ERMA,  (E^y**,  Saxum  in  mari. — Inauris,  Monile,) 
signifies  a  Projecting  Rock — the  strong  Barrier  or  Mound,  against 
the  beating  Waves,  and  a  Ear-ring  or  Necklace,  what  Incloses — 
Infolds,  as  Barriers  or  Mounds  do.  This  brings  us  to  ORMOS, 
Monile,  colli  ornamentum,  Statio  navalis.)  If  ORM.OS, 
)  is  not  formed  after  this  process,  we  must  conceive  the 
original  idea  to  exist  in  ORM^O,  (Ctyt«ai>,  Stationem  habeo.  Appello, 
sc.  navem  in  Portum,)  in  its  sense  of  Appello,  To  Drive  to  Land  j 
and  thus  ORMEO,  (O^ew,)  would  be  attached  to  ORM^O,  ORM<?, 
(Ctyiaw,  Incite,  Concito,  Impello,  O^pj,  Impetus,)  where  we  see  the 
original  idea.  Under  this  process  the  sense  of  the  Necklace 
would  be  derived  from  the  Enclosure  of  the  Port,  which,  in  its 
original  idea,  meant  the  place,  into  which  Ships  are  Driven.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see,  how  OR  Mao,  (Ctytow,)  connects  itself  with  the 

words 
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with  the  words  of  Commotion,  under  the  form  RM,  already 
produced;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  see,  how  the  OR  in 
this  word,  as  in  ORnumi,  (Ctyvup,)  is  attached  to  ORO,  (O%u, 
Concito,)  where  we  have  the  simpler  form.  Here  too  we  see, 

how  the  forms  OR  >  *  are  related  to  each  other.     While  I  am  ex- 


amining the  term  ORME,  (Cty«j,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  I  cast 
my  eyes  on  ORMeia,  (Outlet,  Tenuis  funiculus  cum  virga,  quo 
piscatores  e  seta  equina  contexto  pisces  venantur,)  which  probably 
refers  to  the  Excited  —  Catching-up  motion,  if  I  may  so  say,  by 
which  Fish  are  caught  by  the  Hook  —  ORM/HOW,  (O^ivov,  Hormi- 
num,)  before  produced,  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Ormao, 
(Ctyuaw,  Concito,)  '  quod  Concitet  ad  Venerem  •,'  or  it  may  belong 
to  it  under  the  idea  of  Shooting  up  or  forth,  as  in  ORMenos, 
(Cty*Ei/of,  Asparagus  sylvestris,  Oqpevos,  Excitatus,)  —  ORMathos, 
(O/>pu9os,  Ordo,  Series,  catena,  series  catenata,  Latibulum,  lus- 
trum.) I  suppose,  that  the  original  idea  of  this  race  of  words 
relates  to  the  operation  of  Routing  up  —  Holes  —  Hollows  or  Fur- 
rows on  the  Ground.  In  the  sense  of  Ordo,  Series,  annexed  to 
OR^athos,  (Ctyaa&j?,)  we  have  perhaps  the  notion  of  the  Furrow; 
and  in  that  of  Latibulum,  lustrum,  we  have  the  Hole  or  Hollow,  in 
general,  as  in  RIMA,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c. 
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ARJM,  B,  &c. 

Terms  signifying  '  To  Lay  waste 
—Desolate,'  &c.  Hence,  What 
is  in  a  Desolated  or  Destitute 
condition. — What  is  Desolat- 
ed, so  as  to  be  Solitary;  as 
Night  and  Darkness. — What 
is  Solitary  or  Quiet — Undis- 
turbed— at  Rest. 


E  R  E  E  M  00,  E  R  E  E  UOS, 

EREwite.  (Gr.  Eng.)    Vasto, 
Desertum  reddo,  &c.    Deser- 
tus,  solus. 
EEREMOS.  (Gr.)  Quietus. 


&c.  &c. 

(Gr.)  Tenebricosus. 
ORBUS,  ORfhanos,  ORphan,  &c. 

(Lat.  Gr.  Eng.) 
HARM,  &c.  (Eng.) 


Names  of  Man,  the  Router  — 
Harrower,  &c.,  the  Powerful 
Being,  &c. 


is  —  ROME.  (^Egyp.  Cop. 
Gyp.) 

RUM.  (Eng.  Cant.) 
ERM^S.  (Gr.)  Mercury. 
&c.  &c. 


UNDER  the  form  ARM,  ARp,  &c.,  with  the  breathing  before  the 
AR,  we  have  a  race  of  words,  signifying  To  HARR/V,  Lay  waste, 
Spoil,  Desolate,  Destroy,  Injure,  &c. ;  and  hence  what  is  in  a 
Desolate  or  Destitute  condition — What  is  Desolate — Solitary,  as  in 
a  state  of  Night  or  Darkness ;  and  hence  what  is  Dark — the  Night, 
&c.,  what  is  Desolated,  so  as  to  be  Solitary,  Quiet,  at  Rest,  &c.  &c. 
Among  these  terms  we  may  class  the  following;  EREEMOO,  (E^OU, 
Vasto,  Desertum  reddo,  derelinquo,)  EREEMOS,  (E^cj,  Desertus, 
solus,  solitarius,  inhabitatus,  incultus,  prassidio  destitutus, — om- 
ninoque  carens  aliqua  re  utili,  necessaria,)  to  which,  we  know, 
belong  EREMZY*,  HERMIT,  &c.  &c.  EEREMO^,  (H^e?,  Quietus,) 
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EREMJIOS,  E.REBennos,  EREBOS,  Ouphne,  (E^poj,  Tenebricosus, 
Gtvvo;,  Furvus,  obscurus,  EgtZog,  Erebus,  Orel  tenebrae  et  caligo, 
Tenebrse,  obscuritas,  nox,)  ORPHANOS,  (O^ai/oj,  Orbus  parente  vel 
parentibus,  pupillus  Orphanus;  Orbus  quavis  re,  viduus,  carens,) 
the  ORPHAN,  the  person  in  a  Desolated  state  ;  ORBO,  ORBWS,  (Lat.) 
EREMBO/,  (E^Eou?,  Touj,  T^yAfxWrtf,)  the  Troglodytes,  living  in 
Dark  Holes  or  Caverns:  where  we  scarcely  know,  whether  the 
idea  of  Darkness  prevails,  or  that  annexed  to  the  primitive  sense, 
the  Terra  EREEME,  EREMW*,  (E^IJ,  E^p»j,)  the  'Terra  RiMata,' 
the  RoMMaged-out  Ground  or  Hole  ;  :ny  HRB,  "The  Evening  — 
"  A  wilderness,  a  desert,  uncultivated  country,"  according  to 
Mr.  Parkhurst.  The  original  sense  of  this  Hebrew  term,  "  To 
"  mix,  mingle.  AsaN.  'A  mixture,  mixed  multitude,  Rabble,'  (which 
''  English  word  may,  by  the  way,  be  derived  from  Heb.  n  "  RB, 
"Great,  and  ^2"  BL,  "  Mixture)  of  men,"  as  Mr.  P.  observes. 
In  the  sense  of  "  To  Mix,  Mingle,"  we  see  the  original  idea  of 
Stirring  up  or  together,  as  Dirt,  &c.,  according  to  my  hypothesis. 
In  RABB/£,  where  the  /  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  B,  we  see 
the  true  idea  ;  as  in  RUBB/S/I,  RIFF-RAFF,  &c.  I  shall  shew,  that 
Turbo,  To  Disturb,  confuse,  mix;  Turbidus,  Muddy,  and  Turba, 
the  Crowd,  belong  to  the  Turf.  —  ARM,  (Germ.)  Pauper;  ARM^W, 
Misereri,  "  ut  Latinis  Misereri,  a  Miser,"  —  ARB^,  (Ger.)  "  Labor, 
"  ^Erumna,  labor  ex  afflictione,"  which  is  nothing  but  the  ORB//, 
in  the  Latin  ORzitas;  and  hence,  in  German,  we  have  the  com- 
pound ERB-ARM^,  IRP-ARM^W,  which  means  To  pity,  Av.Men, 
the  ERB,  ORBI,  the  Afflicted,  Destitute,  6cc.  ;  though  Wachter 
derives  it  from  Er-Be-Armen,  which  is  not  improbable.  —  HARM, 
(Eng.)  with  its  parallels  HEARMan,  HARM^W,  (Sax.  Germ.)  &c. 
HARMi=Scara,  (Wachter,)  "  Pcena  arbitraria,'  &c.,  the  second  part 
of  which  belongs  to  Scar,  Score,  &c.  &c.  —  ./ERUMwa,  (Lat.)  of  which 
the  original  sense  appears  in  JERUunula,  Furcilla,  the  Fork,  the 
Stirrer  up  of  the  Ground,  though  afterwards  applied  to  other 

purposes, 
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purposes,  as  to  carry  burdens.      The  Etymologists  have  referred  it 
to  the  more  simple  form,  when  they  derive  it  from  AIRO,  (A^u,)  and 
"  ERWO,  quod  mentem  En.uat; ''  where  we  have  the  true  metaphor. — 
EARM,  (old  Eng.)  Poverty;  YRMfA,(Sax.)  "Miseria,  Mrumna,  &c. 
"  \Ruian,  (Sax.)   Miserum    facere.     Vexare,  affligere,    Desolate" 
as  Lye  explains  them  ;  who  has  likewise  produced  a  phrase  under 
the  latter  word,  where  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot  and  the  very 
idea  supposed   in   my  hypothesis,  "Lytesna  ofer  ealne  "YtiMenne 
"  Grund.    Propemodum  per  totam  Desolatam  Terram;"  where  the 
fqrce  of  the  YR  in  YRwian  still  remains  as  it  does  in  the  terms, 
which  I  see  in  the  opening,  now  before  me,   of  Lye's  Dictionary, 
YRR<?,  Ire,  Ira,  YRJ/z,  EkRth,  «  Fundus  arabilis,  ager  novalis,"all 
belonging  ultimately,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  EAR 'd,  ARata,  ERa,  (E^a, ) 
or  EARth,  if  I  may  so  say. — Q-^y  ARM,  To  be  naked. — Naked,  Un- 
covered, Stripped,  &c.,  to  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  referred 
Efijjuof,  Eremite,  Hermit,  Earm,  (old  Eng.)     This  Hebrew  word  is 
brought  to  its  original  spot  and  true  sense,  when  it  signifies  in 
Nehemiah  iii.  34,.  "Dust  and  Rubbish,"  whether  the  speaker  uses 
a  Dialectic  sense  or  not.      From  the  Heap  of  Dirt  is  taken   the 
Hebrew  sense  of  a  Heap  of  any  thing,  Corn,  &c. 

The  consideration  of  the  Teutonic  ARME  will  enable  us  to 
understand  a  Scythian  term,  recorded  by  Herodotus,  which  is  en- 
tirely a  Teutonic  composition.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Arimaspu 
means  One-eyed;  and  he  derives  it  from  ARIMA,  which,  as  he  says, 
is  a  Scythian  term  for  One,  and  Spu  another  Scythian  term  forOcu- 
lus.  Wachter  derives  this  imaginary  term  for  One  from  the  nega- 
tive a  and  Rim,  numerus;  and  the  part  Spu  he  justly  refers  to  the 
German  Sptehen,  which  corresponds  with  our  word  Spy.  ARIMA  SPU 
means  ARME,  Destitute  or  Deficient,  in  SPY  or  Sight,  that  is, 
'  Having  some  Deficiency  in  Seeing.'  The  term  SPY  pervades 
a  great  variety  of  Languages,  as  the  Etymologists  understand. 
Hence  Spae,  (Scotch,  &c.)  means  '  To  Foretel,'  and  Spay-Man 

7  P  means 
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means  ''  A  Prophet,"  &c.  Some  have  understood,  that  the  Spa  in 
FO/M=SPA,  the  name  of  the  Book,  containing  the  Scandinavian 
Mythology,  belongs  to  this  idea;  but  they  have  not  seen,  that 
Sibylla  is  quasi  Sby-Bylla,  or  Spa-Bylla,  the  SpA-Volu  in  Volu-Spa. 
In  the  celebrated  Fragment,  from  which  Gray  has  taken  his 
Fatal  Sisters,  one  of  the  Prophetesses  is  called  Svipula,  which 
I  conceive  to  be  quasi  SPA-PULA,  or  SPA-VOLU  ;  and  from  this  form 
we  directly  get  the  SIBYLLA. 

This  Hebrew  word  DISARM,  is  only  another  form  of^^ARB, 
<A  Wilderness,  Desert, '&c.  Under  the  simpler  form  AR,  in  He- 
brew, we  have  a  similar  meaning  of  Stripping,  &c.,  as  mtf  ARH, 
"  To  Pluck  off,  or  Crop,  as  from  a  tree,"  &c. ;  which  I  have  before 
produced.  In  Hebrew  too,  ^^  cHRB,  means  "To  be  or  lie 
"  waste  or  Desolate,"  which  belongs  to  y\y  ARB.  The  term 
comes  to  its  original  sense  of  Stirring  up  or  Cutting  up  a  surface, 
when  it  signifies,  as  a  substantive,  "  A  Knife — a  Tool  to  cut 
"  stones  with,  a  Chisel — and  an  Ax,  or  Pick- Ax;"  where  we*are 
brought  to  the  very  Spot.  In  Arabic  these  Hebrew  words  Q-\y 
HRM,  and  %*&  HRB,  have  a  variety  of  parallel  terms,  some  of 
which  Castell  has  collected.  The  term  L  i!  ERMA,  means  "Desert, 
"  Desolate,  barren,  empty,  vacant;  URMA,  Any,  any  one;"  that 
is,  a  person  standing  Desolate  or  Alone;  and  among  the  various 
senses  of  i_^l  ERB,  we  have  "Desert,  Desolate,  laid  waste,"  which 
is  the  original  idea.  The  Arabic  Scholars  must  seek  from  hence 
the  various  senses  belonging  to  this  word  and  other  similar  terms. 
In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  I  find  the 
Persian  Jjl  ARAM,  "Rest,  tranquillity,  peace,  quiet,  repose,  cessa- 
"  tion,  inaction."  Hence  is  derived  the  familiar  Eastern  term 
HARAM,  the  apartment  for  Women,  the  place  of  Solitude,  Separation, 
and  Quiet.  The  preceding  term  to  the  Arabic  ERMA,  Desert,  &c., 
just  produced,  is  fj\  ARM,  &c.,  which  among  other  senses  means 
"  Prisons,  chambers,  closets,  women's  apartments,"  as  likewise 

"  Consuming, 
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"  Consuming,  ruining,  destroying ;"  where  we  have  the  original  idea. 
In  the  next  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  I  find  <^to^l 
ERMAN,  (Pers.)  which  means  in  some  of  its  senses,  ".  Labour,  exer- 
"  cise,  grief,  anxiety,  trouble,"  where  we  have  the  precise  idea  of 
the  Latin'  JERUMna;  which,  says  R.  Ainsworth,  "is  used  for  Toil, 
"  Hard  labour,  and  by  consequence  Affliction,  wretchedness,  an- 
"  guish,  any  thing  that  is  Grievous."  Cicero  defines  it  "Mgritudo, 
"  laboriosa."  In  the  same  column  I  see  A/Jl^l  ARMINIAH,  Arme- 
nia; and  I  must  here  observe,  that  the  Etymologist  in  considering 
the  names  of  Places,  under  the  form  AR}M,  B,  £c.,  should  first 
enquire,  whether  such  names  may  not  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
the  Desert,  as  alluding  to  certain  parts  of  the  Land.  Thus,  I  ima- 
gine, ARABW  means  the  Desert  Country,  though  some  spots 
included  under  that  name  are  highly  fertile.  Thus  the  term 
ARAM,  in  Scripture,  is  applied  to  Mesopotamia,"  because  a  part  of 
it  is  Desert;  and  Padan  is  added,  in  order  to  express  the  Culti- 
vated part  of  it;  so  that  Padan-A.RAM  means,  as  Bochart  justly 
observes,  "  Mesopotamia?  culta  pars,  quae  Deserts  opponitur." 
Hence  the  Syrians  are  called  ARIMI,  ARAM*?/,  &c.  (Bochart. 
Geograph.  p.  75,  &c.) 

The  form  ARM,  RM,  supplies  the  name  for  Man.  Thus  ARAM 
is  the  name  of  the  son  of  Sh'em,  and  the  grandson  of  Nahor;  from 
which  latter  word  some  have  derived  the  name  of  the  Country. — 
The  names  for  Man,  under  this  Element,  have  been  derived,  as 
I  imagine,  from  the  same  train  of  ideas  as  the  words  denoting 
Land,  though  they  are  applied  to  persons  in  an  active  sense,  under 
the  notion  of  the  Harrower — the  Router — the  Powerful — Strong 
Being;  and  hence  the  Being  in  general — Man,  &c.  To  these 
names  for  Man  we  must  refer  the  Egyptian  term  for  a  King — 
Prince — A  Great  Man,  recorded  by  Herodotus,  Pi  ROM.IS,  (n^&y^j,) 
where  the  Pi  is  the  Egyptian  article,  and  not  a  part  of  the  word, 
as  Herodotus  supposes, — the  Coptic  and  the  Gypsey  ROME — the 

English 
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English  cant  term  RUM — the  Eastern  Conqueror  RAM  ; — such 
terms  as  RAMAS,  RAMES,  &c. ;  which,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  seen, 
signify  something  High  and  Great,  though  we  must  observe,  that 
some  words,  denoting  High,  may  be  directly  connected  with  the 
High- Raised  RAM/W£; — the  Egyptian  term  HERM«,  ERMW,  (E^p;?,) 
/-EREMJa/i,  &c.  The  English  cant  term  RUM  was  originally  de- 
rived from  the  Gypsies.  RuMjs  interpreted  by  Mr.  Grose  "  Fine, 
"  good,  valuable,"  who  has  collected  fifty-two  examples  of  its  ap- 
plication. To  this  term  belong  the  names  for  the  Liquors  called 
RUM  and  RUMBO,  which  will  be  manifest  by  observing,  among  the 
examples,  quoted  by  Mr.  Grose,  the  adjective  RUM  as  applied  to 
Liquors,  as  "RuM,  Booze,  Wine,  or  any  good  Liquor — RUM 
Guttlers,  Canary  Wine. — RUM  Nantz,  Good  French  Brandy.— 
"  RUM  Squeeze,  Much  Wine,  or  good  liquor,  given  among  Fid- 
"  dlers. — RUM  Hoppers,  A  Drawer  at  a  Tavern."  Castell,  under 
D~n  HRM,  the  Chaldee  word,  has  produced  HORM/S,  as  the  name 
of  a  Demon — the  country  ARMEN/£,  and  the  sense  of  Deus — 
Dominus ;  and  among  the  parallel  terms  we  have  a  Syriac  word 
denoting  Eopjj,  Mercurius — Fortis,  potens,  validus,  &c.  &c.  with 
various  other  terms,  which  will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  come 
within  the  sphere  of  my  explanation. 

This  name  of  a  Demon  will  remincJ-us  of  the  Persian  AHERM^^ 
^j-e^l  "  A  Demon,  spirit,  giant,  satyr.  The  principle  of  Evil, 
"  in  opposition  to  Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  Good,"  Here,  how- 
ever some  difficulty  presents  itself;  not  indeed,  as  to  the  original 
idea  or  the  ultimate  Radical,  but  as  to  the  mode  of  conceiving  the 
precise  nature  of  the  composition.  The  first  point  to  decide  is, 
whether  the  former  part  of  the  word  is  Aher  or  AHERM  ;  that  is, 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  simple  form  AR,  or  to  RM  ;  and  the 
second  point  is,  whether  the  n  be  an  organical  addition  to  the  m, 
or  whether  the  MN  be  not  significant,  under  the  idea  of  the  MAN; 
as  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Persian  is  a  Teutonic 
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Dialect.  The  OR  or  ORM  in  Ormuzd  has  surely  the  same  mean- 
ing of  the  Potent  Being,  applied  in  its  good  sense.  I  must  first 
observe,  with  respect  to  Ormuzd,  Oii^ijl  that  the  word  preceding 
it,  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  is  URMUH,  Difficulty,  Trouble, 
and  likewise  "A  forest,  wood,  retreat,  or  haunt  of  wild  beasts;" 
in  which  latter  sense  we  unequivocally  see  the  original  idea  of  the 
Wild — Desolate — Desert  Spot ;  and  in  the  former  sense  it  agrees 
with  the  Persian  term,  before  produced,  ERM^W,  Trouble.  Here 
we  have  the  form  *RM.  The  same  idea  however  appears  under 
the  form  j^\  AUR,  the  first  letters  of  the  Persian  ORM.uzd  or 
AuRmuzd  in  the  familiar  verb  <^<^jjf  A.URden,  To  Bring,  &c. — 
Move,  &c. — Throw,  &c.,  which  I  have  shewn  to  relate  to  an  action 
of  Force  and  Violence.  The  second  part  Muzd  of  Ormuzd  seems 
to  belong  to  Oy«  MRD,  (Pers.)  "A  Man,  a  hero."  The  term 
Murd,  which  is  nothing  but  the  Mort  in  Mortalis,  is  known  to 
exist  in  another  word  for  a  Demon,  as  Ov-^jO.  Div-Murd,  "  A  wild 
"  man,  a  monster,  a  satyr." — With  respect  to  Aherman,  I  must 
observe,  that  the  Man  seems  to  be  significant,  and  to  mean  Man, 
the  Being,  whether  the  former  part  be  Aher  or  Aherm.  In  the 
Persian  terms  for  a  Hero,  ^U^>  Kaherman,  a  celebrated  fabulous 
Hero  of  Persia,  and  (^y^J  Behman,  a  King,  Monarch,  &c. — Name 
of  a  Demon  or  Genius,  &c.  I  think  we  unequivocally  see  the 
MAN,  the  Personage;  the  Beh  is  the  BA,  or  BR,  denoting  Great,  in 
a  variety  of  Languages,  j\~>  Bar,  (Pers.)  &c.  :  and  the  Kaher  be- 
longs to  an  Arabic  word,  adopted  by  the  Persians,  in  the  same 
column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  Kehr,  Force,  Violence — 
KEHR  kirdn,  (Pers.)  To  conquer,  &c.  Under  Caherman  is  a  Per- 
sian quotation,  which  Mr.  Richardson  translates  by  "The  Caherman 
"of  his  times,  and  the  Neriman  of  his  age,  (used  comparatively  as 
"we  do  Alexander,  Caesar,  &c. ;)"  where  let  us  note  in  Neriman,  that 
the  Man  again  appears.  The  Neri  in  Neriman  ^(^j  j  belongs  to 
a  term  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary 

Nerh 
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Nerh  o J  "  Membrura  virile  cujusvis  animantis,"  or  to  its  parallel 
term  in  the  preceding  column  J  NER,  "  Male,  masculine — Mem- 
"  brum  virile."  To  this  belongs  the  German  Narr,  Stultus  ;  to 
which  Wachter  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  Gothic  and  Saxon 
Dialects.  The  Nar,  the  Male  and  the  Fool,  means  the  gNar, 
the  Hard  substance,  as  the  "gNarled  Oak,"  &c.  kNorre,  (Germ  ) 
"A  kNur,  kNurl,  gNar"  &c.  &c.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin 
ofthe  Persian  Aherman,  such  I  imagine  to  be  that  of  the  German 
HERMAN,  ARMINJWS,  &c.  &c.  In  German,  as  Wachter  observes, 
HERMAN  signifies  "  Aries,  vir  gregis,"  which  he  very  naturally 
derives  from  Her,  Grex,  and  Man,  Mas,  quasi  Vir  gregis.  Nothing 
can  be  more  probable;  and  yet  the  preceding  word  in  Wachter's 
Glossary,  is  HERM,  HARM,  Aries ;  where  we  have  the  form  ARM, 
as  in  HARM,  under  the  idea  of  the  HARM*;*,  the  Router,  Butter. 
Yet  in  the  same  column  we  have  HERMAN,  Miles,  Vir  exercitus, 
which  he  still  very  properly,  as  it, seems,  refers  to  HER  quatenus 
Exercitum  notat.  He  seems  to  doubt,  whether  ARMIN/WS  belongs 
to  Herman,  or  to  the  Celtic  Aer,  Praelium,  and  Man.  The  Celtic 
Aer  and  the  German  HER,  belong,  as  we  have  seen,  to  each 
other,  under  the  idea  of  HARROW:^,  HARRY/W^-.  Such  are  all 
the  facts,  belonging  to  the  formation  of  these  words  HERMAN,  &c., 
and  the  Reader  must  form  his  own  opinion.  The  g-'ERMAN/  mean 
the  ARMINK,  &c.  &c.  If  we  suppose,  that  the  Ger  belongs  to 
Ger  or  Wer,  bellum,  and  Man,  we  come  to  the  same  thing,  as  we 
see  in  w-ER,  how  we  are  brought  to  the  form  AR.  In  the  same 
column  of  Wachter  we  have  HERMIU,  "Sich  Hermen,  Contristari ;" 
which  he  justly  refers  to  HARM,  Luctus  ;  and  here  the  addition  of 
the  N  arises  from  the  Infinitive  termination.  We  have  likewise 
"  Ermelin,  Hcermlein,  Mus  Ponticus.  Gallis  Ermine  ab  Armenia 
tl  dictus,  quod  inde  ejusmodi  murium  pelles  in  Europam  advehe- 
"  rentur."  This  Etymological  conjecture  depends  on  an  Histori- 
cal fact,  which  should  be  well  examined.  I  am  disposed  to  think, 

that 
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that  ERMINE,  (Fr.)  &c.  means  the  Mouse,  as  denoting  the 
Scratcher,  &c. ;  and  the  French  Etymologists  will  see,  that  with 
this  idea  it  agrees  with  a  word  in  their  Language,  under  the 
same  form,  ERMINE,  "  Instrument  de  menuisier  pour  degrosser 
"  le  boisj"  where  the  term  actually  signifies  the  Scraper.  But 
what  is  curious,  these  terms  are  directly  brought  in  French  to  the 
idea  of  the  Desolated  Ground,  as  ERM^  denotes  "Terres  en 
"  friches,"  which  Menage  derives  from  EREEMA,  (De  TO.  Eo^ta.) 
The  ERMINE,  the  Fur,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Mouse, 
which  is  probable ;  yet  this  depends  on  Historical  evidence. 
I  shall  shew,  that  in  general  the  sense  of  the  Furry  substance  is 
derived  from  the  idea  of  what  is  Rough,  and  that  this  is  connected 
with  the  Ground  in  a  Rough  state.  This  is  the  origin  of  Furt 
which,  we  know,  is  at  once  applied  to  the  Stuff,  and  the  Dirt 
concretion,  as  the  Furred  tea-kettle.  I  shall  shew  too,  that 
Sable,  black,  and  Sable,  the  Stuff,  belong  to  Sabulum,  for  the  same 
reason.  Bochart  has  referred  the  French  word  ERMINE,  the  In- 
strument, to  an  Arabic  term  of  a  similar  meaning ;  and  we  shall 
understand,  after  the  above  observations  on  Eastern  terms,  how 
this  relation  takes  place.  We  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  name 
of  the  Great  nation,  the  ROMOHS, — ROMANI,  belongs  to  our  Ele- 
ment RM  ;  and  ROMANI  is  the  name,  by  which  the  Gipseys  dis- 
tinguish their  own  Tribe.  This  is  certainly  a  very  curious 
coincidence;  and  I  must  leave  the  Reader  to  his  own  reflexions 
respecting  the  cause  of  its  existence,  on  which  I  have  ventured  to 
offer  a  suggestion  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  320.)  We  shall  find, 
as  we  proceed  forward  in  our  Researches,  that  the  secret  History 
of  mankind  is  deposited  in  the  Elements  of  Language. 
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,  F,  &c. 

V 

Words  relating  to  the  Ground, 
and  to  the  action  of  Stirring 
it  up,  as  by  the  Instruments 
of  Husbandry—  the  H  ARRow, 
&c.  &c.  Terms,  which  are 
connected  with  these  words, 
and  which  express  actions  of 
Violence  —  Commotion  —  Agi- 
tation, as  signifying  To  Pluck 
—  Tear  —  Sweep  up  —  off,  away, 
&c.  &c. 


.  (Lat.)  The 
Ager  AR-atus,  or 
EARV  Land. 
ORva,  URva.  (Teut.)    Glebas 

vomere     Aratri    proscindere, 

dentatis    Rastris    vertere    et 

minuere. 
IRp-ex,    URp-<?*,    &c.     (Lat.) 

A  Rake,  or  Harrow. 
ARr,  URr,  &c.   (Teut.)     Any 

Rustic  Instrument  or  appara- 

tus. 

ARM<z.  (Lat.)    Any  Tool,  In- 
strument. 


w-ARp,  &c.  (Eng.)  To  Throw, 
cast  up,  as  the  Ground,  in 

Mould=w-ARp. 

zvh-ARp  &c.  (Eng.  &c.)  The 
Thrown  up  Ground. 

wRap,  &c.  (Eng.)  To  Throw, 
Cast  over,  or  about. 

HARV<?SJ,  REAP,  &c.  (Eng.  &c.) 
ARPE—  ARpa^.  (Gr.)    A  Reap- 
ing-Hook,  and  an  Instrument 
for  Raking  the  Ground. 


RAP/O.  (Gr.  Lat.)  To  Sweep  off, 

away. 

ROB,  RAP/«<?,  Ravish, 
RAvage, 
Ravenous, 
RAVE,  RIP, 
RIVE,  &c.  &c.  (Eng.  &c.  &c.) 

RIFF=RAFF, 

/5^,   &C. 


RBL. 

RABBLE,  RAFFLE,  RUFFLE,  RUM- 
PLE, RIFFLE. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
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JT  is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  grant,  with  the  Lexicographers 
and  Etymologists,   that  ARvwm,  "  Properly  Land   Ploughed,  but 
"  unsown,  but  in  general  any  Field,  Ground  or  Land,"  belongs  to 
ARo.     Here  we  at  once  see,  how  the  form  ARB,  Rv,  &c.  is  con- 
nected with   the  simple  form    AR.     Vossius  likewise  reminds   us 
of   the  Greek   AROS,  (A^o?,)    for   which  the  ^Eolians  said  ARsos, 
(Af£o$.)     An  adjacent  word  to  this  in  our  Latin  Vocabularies,   is 
ARvi-pendium — A.Rsi-pendium,    or    ARa=pennis,    A    Measure    of 
Land ;  to  which  have  been  justly  referred  the  terms  in  modern 
Languages,  as  AR=pent,  (Fr.)  AER=pant,  (Belg.)&c.     The  former 
part  of  these  words  belongs  to  ERa,  (E?«,)  ARvwm,  EARx/i,  &c. ; 
and  the  Pant,  Pen,  signifies,  as  the  Etymologists  say,  'Ambitum,' 
where    it   agrees   with   various    names,    denoting   an    Enclosure, 
Boundary,  &c.,  as  Pen,  (Eng.)    Penes,   Penus,  (Lat.)  the  Store- 
House  ;    Finis,  (Lat.)  &c.     Another  adjacent  word  to  ARvww  is 
ARv/na,  or  ARsma,  which  means  "  Pingue  durum  quod  est  inter 
cc  cutem  et  viscus ; "    and  here  the  Etymologists  inform  us,  that 
ARs/rca  is  a  Sicilian  word  for  the  Flesh,  (A^&i/a,  ^ea?,  2««Xoff>) 
though    some    propose  a  different   idea.     These  terms   seem  to 
mean  only  the  Rising-up,  Swelling-out  Extremity,  like  the  ARvum 
—the  Ridges  of  a  Ploughed  Field.     We  have  seen,  that  Ruck,  the 
back,  means  the  Ridge.     We  have  seen  likewise,  that  in  Armoric 
ERo,  ERvv,  ERven,  means  "  A  Ridge,  or  (high)  Furrow;  "  where 
we  again  perceive,  how  the  forms  ^R,  Rv,  pass  into  each  other. 
Wachter,   under   ERs^,    placed    in    different    articles,    signifying 
Hares,  Hareditas,  "  Possessio  viventis,  mobilis  et  immobilis,"  has 
produced  various  terms,  as  QRxe,  Pecus,  Pecunia;  YRr,  YRr*. 
"  Pecus,  bona,  res,  universa  suppellex  rustica,  et  praediorum  dos  -," 
EReve,  Hsereditas  >  and  ORva,  or  URva,  "  Glebas  vomere  aratri 
<c  proscindere,  dentatis  Rastris  vertere,  et   minuere;"    where  we 
see  the  original  idea.     It  should  seem,  as  if  these  words,  denoting 
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the  HEIR,  Property,  the  Instruments  of  Husbandry,  belonged  di- 
rectly to  the  idea  of  the  Field  or  ARv«/»;  and  thus  perhaps  we 
should  imagine,  that  HEIR,  HJERCS,  &c.  did  not  belong  immediately 
to  the  same  series  of  terms,  as  ERs*.  Yet  this  distinction  is 
minute,  as  we  have  seen,  that  HJERSS  itself  is  derived  from  the 
action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  that  action.  When  the  writer  has 
performed  his  duty  by  producing  all  the  facts,  relating  to  the 
matter;  the  Reader  must  be  contented  to  take  his  share  in  deciding 
on  the  question.  In  the  German  term  ARB«'£,  Labor,  and  its 
parallels  JLfiTide,  &c.,  we  are  again  brought  to  the  Ground ;  and 
Wachter  has  justly  reminded  usr  under  this  word,  of  the  various 
forms  AR,  Terra;  ERW,  (Celt.)  Jugerum;  ERW^/Z,  Terrain  ver- 
tere ;  URF<Z,  ORVC,  &c.  &c. 

While  I  am  examining  these  words,  in  Wachter,  I  cast  my  eyes 
on  ARF,  "Telum  missile,"  &c.,  which  he  has  justly  compared  with 
the    Celtic  Arf,    the    Saxon  Arwe,  Mrwe,  Sagitta ;    the  English 
ARROW,  &c.j  which,  as  he  says,  some  derive  from  Werjen,  Jacu- 
lari,  and  others  from  YRA,  Vibrare,  and  which  has  found  its  way 
into  proper  names;    as  ARBogastes,  teli  potens,  &c.,  and  ARABO, 
"  fluvius,  in  Danubium  sese  effundens,  nunc  RAB*,"  &c.     He  does 
not  appear  to  understand,  that  ARF,  in  this  sense,  belongs  to  the 
succeeding  word  ARF,  "  Instrumentum  Rusticum,"  which  he  has 
properly  referred  to  URF,  Universa  supellex  rustica;  ORVA,  Arare. 
The  original  idea,  we  see,    is    that  of  a  Rustic  Instrument  for 
Ploughing  the  Ground ;  and  hence  any  weapon  in  general.    In  the 
Latin  IRp-**,  \JRp-ex,  HURp-ex,  "A  Rake  with  Iron  teeth  to  pull 
"  up  Herbs  by  the  Roots,  a  HARRou;,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
it,  we  are  brought  to  the  very  spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
We   now   perceive,   if  ARROW   be  directly   connected  with   these 
words,  and  is,  quasi  ARROV,  or  ARROF,  that  it  is  ultimately  at- 
tached 
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tached  to  the  ARVWW,  remote  as  it  may  seem  from  this  idea. 
It  is  impossible  now  not  to  see,  that  ARMa,  ARMS,  &c.,  are  only 
different  forms  of  ARF,  URF,  and  that  they  are  attached  to 
ARMentum,  Cattle,  which  the  Etymologists  understand  to  belong 
to  ARO.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  ARMA,  in  one  sense,  by  "All 
"  manner  of  Tools  for  all  arts,  mysteries,  occupations,  and  diver- 
"  sions;"  and  he  produces  two  familiar  passages,  where  we  are 
brought  to  the  genuine  idea  of  Rustic  Instruments,  "Dicendum 
"  et  quae  sint  duris  Agrestibus  ARMA. — Cerealia  ARMA."  It  is 
not  necessary  to  multiply  quotations  on  so  familiar  an  application 
of  the  term.  The  ARMMJ,  the  ARM  of  a  Man,  is  the  effective 
Instrument,  with  which  he  performs  actions.  I  shall  shew,  that 
Tool,  Telum,  belong  to  Till,  and  oPLon,  (OffAoi/,)  To  Poleo,  (Uoteu, 
Aro,)  To  Plough,  for  the  same  reason. 

In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic  I  find  for  ARMa,  in  Lhuyd,  the 
Welsh  ARv-dB,  the  Irish  ARM,  and  the  Armoric  ARM*/.  The 
forms,  under  which  the  term  ARv^E  appears  in  the  Welsh  Dic- 
tionaries, are  ARF,  "A  Weapon,  Tool;"  EIRr,  YRp ;  and  we 
find  likewise  Anweth,  A  Preparing,  preparation,  provision;  and 
ARMerth,  To  Knead  dough,  &c. ;  where  we  come  to  the  more 
original  idea  of  Preparing  plastic  materials,  as  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Land,  In  Armoric,  the  term  ARMORZOM,  means  Arms;  and  ARMEL, 
An  Ambry,  cup-board;  where  let  us  note  the  term  AMBRY  or 
AMBER,  &c.,  which  the  Etymologists  have  justly  referred  to 
Armarium,  (Lat.)  Aumoire,  Armoire,  (Fr.)  &c.  the  Repository  for 
ARMS  of  every  sort,  Instruments,  Vessels,  &c.  In  the  Greek 
ARMA,  (A^«,  Currus  Vehiculum,  et  Afpa,  Onus,  TO.  a^ara,  Arma,) 
we  have  the  Rustic  Instrument  of  the  Cart,  &c. ;  and  in  ARMALW, 
(Aouakuc,  Cibus,  Alimentum  demensum,)  we  have  the  Prepared 
Provision,  as  contained  in  the  Repository  of  the  ARMEL.  Thus  we 
see,  what  we  should  naturally  expect,  a  priori,  to  find,  that  the 
terms  for  Instruments — Tools,  &c.,  by  which  things  are  effected, 

Made 
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Made — Prepared,  belong  to  that  important  action  of  Cultivating  or 
Preparing  the  Land,  to  which  they  were  originally  more  particu- 
larly applied. 

The  term  O/-ARP  must  be  referred  to  the  Element  ARP,  and 
its  true  idea  is  that  of  Stirring — Throwing — Turning  or  Casting 
up — about ,  &c.  It  was  originally  applied,  as  I  imagine,  to  the 
action  of  Throwing  up  the  Ground,  ARVMW,  &c.,  as  in  ORV#, 
URva,  Vertere  Terram.  Its  genuine  sense  appears  in  the  term 
WARP,  as  applied  to  the  Mole,  or  the  Mould=WARp.  The  word 
Mole  belongs  to  Mould,  for  a  similar  reason-  Junius,  and  his 
Commentator,  Lye,  have  placed  WARP  in  five  different  articles, 
under  the  senses  of  "Conjicere" — "Ovum  parere,  excludere" — 
for  "WRAP"  —  "  Incurvescere  "  —  "WARP  in  cloth,  Stamen;" 
which  latter  word  Junius  has  justly  referred  to  the  parallel  terms, 
signifying  "  To  Throw,"  in  various  Languages,  as  Weorpan,  (Sax.) 
Werfen,  (Germ.)  Wairpan*  (Goth.)  Jacere,  conjicere.  The  Ety- 
mologists, however,  seem  to  understand,  that  in  all  these  senses, 
except  in  that  of  WRAP,  the  term  contains  the  same  fundamen- 
tal idea.  In  the  sense  of  the  *  WARP'*/  Pannel'  we  see  that  of  an 
uneven  surface,  when  it  is  Thrown  up  in  Ridges — Protuberances, 
&c.  In  German,  WERF^W,  '  To  Throw,  cast  or  fling  a  thing,'  &c. 
means,  in  one  sense,  the  same  as  the  English  WARP,  applied  to 
Wood,  as  "Die  Schwelle  hat  sich  ein  wenig  ^WORFEN,  The 
"  threshold  has  Cast  or  WARPD  a  little,"  as  my  Lexicographer  ex- 
plains it*, 

Wachter 


*  We  shall  now  understand  the  beauty  of  a  celebrated  passage  in  Shakspeare ;  who 
has  applied  WARP  to  that  state  of  a  Surface,  as  water,  when  it  is  Stirred  up  or  Forced 
from  its  naturally  smooth  condition  by  the  action  of  a  violent  agent,  as  a  Freezing  Wind 
or  Frost  in  general,  to  which,  under  all  its  operations,  we  have  ever  annexed  the  idea  of 
Corrugating  or  Shrivelling  up  a  Surface. 

"  Freeze, 
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Wachter  has  derived  WEORF,  WARF,  circulus,  from  the  Latin 
ORBM,  which  he  refers  to  URBHS,  Curvus,  and  Unbare,  Circulum 
describere.  These  words  certainly  all  belong  to  the  terms 
w-Etifen,  w-ERBew,  Vertere;  ORV^,  URva,  Vertere  Terram. 
We  shall  now  understand  most  fully,  how  ORBO,  ORBUS,  are  at- 
tached to  OREIS,  under  the  idea  of  Stirring  up — Routing  or  Turning 
up  or  over,  so  as  to  make  Desolate,  according  to  my  conjecture  in 
another  place,  just  as  Verio  signifies  "  To  Turn"  and  "To  over- 
"  throw,  to  Cast  down,  to  Turn  upside  down"  as  R.  Ainsworth 
explains  it.  We  shall  now  at  once  agree,  that  URBS  belongs  to 
these  words  ORB/'S,  &c.,  and  that  it  means  the  Circumference  or  the 
Surrounding  Boundaries  of  a  City.  We  are  here  again  brought 
to  the  Ground;  as  the  Etymologists  acknowledge,  that  URBS 
belongs  to  URBMOT  or  URvwm,  "  Aratri  Curvatura,  pars  Aratri, 

"  quo 


"  Freeze,  Freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
"  Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh, 

"  As  benefits  forgot  : 
«  Though  thou  the  Waters  WARP, 
"  Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp, 

"  As  friend  remember'd  not.  (As  Ton  Like  it.) 

We  must  observe,  on  all  these  occasions,  that  the  mind  does  not  confine  itself  to  a  single 
idea,  or  to  one  mode  of  operation  existing  in  a  certain  action ;  but  it  embraces  at  once,  and 
without  deliberation,  the  various  modes,  under  which  that  action  familiarly  operates. 
The  Sitter  or  Freezing  Sty  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  Freezing  Wind,  during  the 
action  of  which  we  see  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Water  WARP'D — Agitated  or  Stirred 
up  in  Wrinkles  or  Corrugations  ,•  and  again  the  Bitter  Sky,  with  or  without  Wind,  Stirs  up 
or  together — Turns — Draws  up  or  together,  or  Contracts  the  same  smooth  surface  into  a 
clodified  state,  if  I  may  so  say  •,  which  Clodified  state  we  have  ever  been  accustomed  to 
connect  with  the  action  of  Throwing  up  or  together  the  Clods  or  Dirt  of  the  Earth  in 
Heaps — Ridges — Rucks,  &c.  If  the  Poet  had  used  the  word  Corrugated  instead  of 
WARP'D  it  would  have  expressed  every  idea,  which  we  annex  to  the  action  of  Frost  upon 
the  Water  ;  and  we  know,  that  Corrugated  is  derived  from  the  action  of  Throwing  up  a 
surface  in  RCCKS  and  RIDGES.  In  short,  however  we  may  reason  on  the  peculiar  ap- 
plication of  WARP,  in  this  passage,  we  must  refer  the  idea  to  its  familiar,  and,  a& 
I  imagine,  original  sense,  when  it  is  applied  in  the  combination  Mou/d-W ARP,  to  the 
action  of  WARP;'»£  up  the  Mould  in  Heaps,  or  into  a  Mass,  &c. 
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"  quo  muri  designabantur."  We  cannot  but  note,  how  c-URVw.? 
seems  to  connect  itself  with  these  words,  either  by  the  vowel 
breathing  passing  into  the  harder  sound  C,  or  by  the  Teutonic 
addition  of  the  Ge,  ge-WoRF.  We  shall  find  many  words  under 
the  form  CRV,  &c.,  which  seem  to  bear  the  same  relation,  but 
we  cannot  well  decide  on  these  points  till  the  Element  CR,  CRs, 
shall  be  fully  unfolded.  In  the  Greek  RAIECS,  RAIBOO,  (puiZos, 
Incurvus,  PouGou,  Incurvo,)  the  breathing  before  the  R  does  not 
appear,  but  in  the  old  English  word  WRABB^  it  is  visible.  Am 
ancient  comic  writer,  speaking  of  women,  says, 

"  Be  theyr  condicions  so  croked  and  crabbed, 

"  Frowardly  fashionde,  so  wayward  and  WRABBED. 

(Old  Playt,  Vol.i.  p.  9-) 

Mr.  Steevens  observes  on  this  passage,  that  WRABBED  is  "a  word 
"  coined  for  the  sake  of  the  rhime."  Let  us  mark  the  explana- 
tory term  C-RABBED,  which  should  likewise  seem  to  belong  to 
these  words.  Wachter,  under  WERF,  Circulus,  reminds  us  of  the 
English  WHARF,  and  its  parallels  Hweorfa,  (Sax.)  Crepido,  littoris, 
Ripaj  Werft  (Belg.)  &c.  We  see,  how  the  WHARF  relates  to  the 
Raised-up  Spot  by  the  water  side,  because  it  means  the  WARP'D 
or  Thrown-up  Earth,  in  making  the  Furrow — Channel — Hollow, 
in  which  water  is  made  to  pass.  Skinner  has  rightly  explained 
WHARF  by  "Agger  factitius  in  flumine  prominens;"  and  has  re- 
ferred it,  as  Junius  has  done,  to  the  German  WERFF*#,  Jacere,  &c., 
though  they  have  forgotten  the  kindred  term  in  English  WARJ>. 
Here  again  we  cannot  but  note,  how  c-*RE?ido  agrees  in  sense 
with  WHARF;  and  let  us  note  a  similar  apparent  relation  of 
c-ARYB-^/5  to  Hw-E,ORF-Pole. 

WERF,  WARF,  mean,  in  German,  "Circulus,  circuitus,"  what 
Turns  round,  or  Surrounds;  which  Wachter  has  not  referred  to 
WERF<?n,  but  to  WERB<?«,  Vertere.  We  shall  now  understand, 
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that  these  verbs  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other.    This  sense 
of  WERB*M,  Vertere,\s  the  original  idea;  and  yet  nothing,  on  the 
first  view,  can  appear  more  remote  from  the  primitive  notion  than 
the  various  significations  of  WERB^W,  which  means   "  To  traffick, 
"  trade,  £c. — To  woo  or  court  a  lady — To  levy  or  raise  soldiers," 
&c.  &c.     The   sense    of  Commerce  is  derived   from  the  idea  of 
Change   or    Turning  things  about,  so  as  to  pass   into  different 
hands.    In  the  sense  of  Courting  we  still  see  the  idea  of  Turning 
or  Going  round  or  about,  as  the  Latins  use,  says  Wachter,  Ambire, 
(Ambire  amorem  puellae,)  i.e.  Circumire  for  Circumeundo  petere. 
The  sense  relating  to  Soldiers,  as  connected  with   the  original 
idea  of  Stirring — Turning  or  Raising  up,  is  manifest  from  the  ex-  . 
planatory  words  Levy  and  Raise,  which  both  belong  to  the  notion 
of  Stirring  up.    Under  WERsen,  Verti,  in  gyrum  moveri,  Wachter 
produces  HWEORr— Pole,  Carybdis,  which  we  calf  WHIRL-JW; 
where  we  see,  how  the  A  R  imparts  its  sense  to  these  words,  and 
that    the   F  and  L  are  merely   organical   additions,   as   likewise 
WIRsEL,  Vertex,  where  the  /  is  again  an  organical  addition  to  the 
RB.     We  have  the  simpler  form  of  these  words,  signifying  "  To 
"  Turn  up — round — about — aside,"  &c.,  in  Wriet  Firer,  &c.  :  and 
thus  we  see,  how  in  all  the  various  forms,  the  AR  may  be  consi- 
dered, as  imparting  and  preserving  the  original  force  and  spirit  of 
the  Element,  as   w~Rie,  viRer,  &c.  veRro,   wRearh,  &c.   weRxen, 
weRren,  &c.     All  this  is  perfectly  visible,  without  any  confusion 
or  embarrassment;  and  we  all  acknowledge  the  relation,  which 
these  words  ultimately  bear  to  each  other,  and  we  sufficiently  per- 
ceive the  different  degrees  of  affinity,  by  which  the  various  members 
in  this    common   family  have  been  thus  related.  The  succeeding 
word,  in  Junius,  to  WHARF,  is  "  WHARF  first,  second,  third,  Vices 
"  primae,  secundae,   tertis.    V.    Turn  •, "   where,  under   Turn,  he 
refers  us  justly  to  the  Teutonic  Uuarben,  Vertere,  though  he  does 

not 
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not  see  any  relation  between  WHARF,  Vices,  and  WHARF,  Moles, 
the  Turned  up  or  Cast  up  Ground. 

The  Latin  RIP  A,  we  shall  now  see,  means  the  whallf  or  Cast- 
out  Soil  or  Mound,  from  the  Channel  or  Hollow.  Some  explain 
RIPJE  by  "Pinnacula  terrae  juxta  fluvium,"  where  we  see  the  idea 
of  the  whaRp  more  fully.  RIP  A  has  been  referred  to  Rivus;  and 
we  shall  now  see,  that  Rivus,  the  RIVER,  is  the  Excavated  Chan- 
nel, of  which  RIPA  is  the  Mound  or  Bank.  From  Rivus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  Rivalis,  the  Rival,  the  contending  Partner  in 
the  Water-Course,  that  necessary  object  in  the  cultivation  of  Dry 
Lands,  where  Rivus  appears  in  its  more  humble  and  original 
sense.  In  EURIPOS,  (Evf>nros,  Euripus,  Fretum  reciprocum,  quale 
est  inter  insulam  Eubaeam  et  Atticam;  Fretum  quodvis : — Stag- 
num  seu  fossa,  aqua  plena  in  hortis,)  we  see  the  Rivus  with  a 
breathing  before  the  ARv,  and  it  is  brought  to  its  primitive  idea, 
when  it  means  the  Channel  in  a  garden.  I  shall  shew,  that  the 
explanatory  term' Fretum,  under  the  Element  FRT,  belongs,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  the  English  Fret,  &c.  '  To  Scratch  out  Hol- 
«  lows,'  &c. — "Fret  Channels  in  her  cheeks,"  &c.  We  shall  now 
see,  that  the  RIBS,  with  its  parallels  Ribble,  (Sax.  and  Belg.) 
Rippe,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  mean  nothing  but  the  RIPJE,  or  Bounds, 
including  the  Hollow  of  the  Abdomen.  In  Shakspeare,  the  RIBS 
and  the  RIPJE  are  united,  when  he  describes  our  Island, 

"  As  Neptune's  park,  RIBBED  and  paled  in 

"  With  rocks  unscaleable."  (Cymbel.  A.  III.  S.  1.) 

The  terms  belong  to  Rivus,  appear,  we  know,  in  various  Lan- 
guages, Riviere,  &c.  (Fr.)  &c. ;  and  in  the  Spanish  Rio  we  have 
the  simpler  form,  which  brings  us  to  Reo,  (PEW.)  The  term  Arrive, 
and  sometimes  Rive,  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  RIPA  ;  and  in 
old  English  we  have  RIVAGE,  ("O',  do  but  think  you  stand  upon 
"the  RIVAGE."  Hen.V.  A.  III.  S.  i.)  which  is  immediately 
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derived  from  the  French  word  under  the  same  form.  Let  us  mark 
the  term,  adopted  in  the  latter  sentence,  de-RivE,  so  familiar  and 
important  in  these  discussions;  which  term,  we  know,  belongs  to 
the  race  of  words  before  us  ;  and  which  may  shew  us,  by  another 
striking  example,  to  what  remote  purposes  the  actions  performed  on 
the  Ground  may  be  applied.  It  is  curious  too,  that  we  are  brought 
back  in  this  word  to  the  more  original  sense  of  the  Channel  of 
Water — "  deRivatus,  deRived,  drawn  down  in  Channels."  1  can- 
not omit  observing  in  this  place,  that  a  word  under  the  same  form, 
as  RIB,  which  I  supposed  to  be  ultimately  taken  from  the  idea  of 
the  Earth  Thrown  up,  so  as  to  form  Mounds,  actually  signifies  in 
Scotch  the  Ridge  formed  by  ploughing  up  the  Land,  "  To  RIB, 
"  To  RIB  Land,  to  give  it  half  plowing.  S.  Belg.  g-^-RiB, 
"Ridged."  To  the  above  words,  denoting  a  Channel,  we  must 
refer,  I  imagine,  the  English  term  RABB^,  and  the  Belgic  Robbe, 
Robbeken;  just  as  the  Latin  Cuniculus,  the  Coney,  means  the  Hole, 
the  Channel,  and  the  Animal.  This  idea  will  make  it  agree  with 
the  verb  To  RABBei ;  which,  among  Carpenters,  means,  says 
N.  Bailey,  "To  Channel  boards;"  and  in  RA.Z3etting  the  Ship- 
wright term,  "  The  letting-in  the  planks  into  the  keel,"  we  have 
a  similar  idea  of  close  union  by  a  Hollow.  The  Etymologists 
derive  RABB*£  from  the  Hebrew  term  Kin  RBA,  To  Increase ; 
which  I  consider  on  a  future  occasion. 

We  have  seen  in  Gawin  Douglas,  that  Warp  is  used  for 
WRAP  ;  and  we  shall  now  understand,  that  they  are  only  different 
forms  of  each  other.  Skinner  smiles  at  Minshew  for  deriving 
WRAP  from  the  Belgic  Werpt  Stamen,  or  the  German  Rajfen, 
though  he  himself  derives  it  from  the  Saxon  HWEORF/<ZW,  Vertere, 
which  belongs  to  Werp,  ^arp,&cc.  In  the  German  RAFF^«,  Cor- 
ripere,  or,  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  "  To  Sweep,  take  or 
"  Rake  together,"  we  see  the  genuine  idea  in  its  stronger  sense; 
and  we  cannot  help  noting,  how  the  explanatory  word  cor-Ripere, 
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RAPJO,  &c.  belongs  to  it.  Junius,  under  WRAP,  refers  to  the 
Danish  WREFFL^  sammen,  implicare.  To  this  idea  of  WRAPP/H^ 
round  must  be  referred  the  terms  for  Garments — Substances  used 
for  Tying,  Sec.,  as  ROBE,  and  its  parallels,  produced  by  the  Etymo- 
logists, Robbe,  (Fr.)  Robba,  Ropa,  (Ital.  Span.)  Reaf,  (Sax.  and  old 
Eng.) -Vestis ;  Rwand,  (Eng.)  Ruban,  (Fr.)&c.,  which  is  not  de- 
rived from  Re  and  Bind. — RIFT,  (apud  Jan.)  Velum,  Velamen;  RIF, 
(Belg.)  Involucrum,  6cc.  &c.  ROPE,  (Eng.)  with  its  parallels  in 
various  Languages,  as  Raips,  (Goth.)  Rap,  (Sax.)  Reeb,  (Dan.) 
'Rhajf,  (Celt.)  &c.  &c.  The  succeeding  word  to  ROPE,  in  Junius, 
is  ROPES,  or  Rappes,  Exta,  Intestina, ;  which  mean  substances  of 
a  RopE-like  or  String-like  nature.  In  Belgic,  Rop=Sack,  or 
RoMP-Sack,  means  Venter,  that  is,  the  Sack  or  Bag  for  the  ROPES 
or  Intestines.  No  term  can  be  imagined  more  appropriate  to  the 
Circumvolutions  of  the  Intestines,  than  one,  which  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  WHAPP/W^  round  and  round.  In  Galic,  Ropadh  is  "A. Rope; 
"  Roptf«,  A  little  Rope;  ROB  A,  A  Robe ;  Roppam,  To  entangle, 
"Ravel;  RUIBIN,  A  Riband;"  where  the  forms  Ruibin  and 
Ropan  will  shew  us,  that  Riband  and  Ruban  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Bind  or  Band,  though  the  form  Band  was  probably  adopted 
on  this  conception.  Let  us  mark  the  term  RAvel,  another  of  these 
words.  In  the  combination  RopEY-Matter  we  see  the  idea  an- 
nexed to  ROPE,  brought  back  to  its  original  Spot.  Lye  explains 
RAPE,  in  one  of  its  senses,  by  "  Comitatus  portio,  cujusmodi  sunt 
"  sex  portiones  in  agro  Sussex."  Somner  derives  this  from  RAP, 
Funis  ;  but  Lye  refers  it  to  the  Jslandic  REPP,  "Districtum  vel 
"  Tractum  Terra  notat;"  where  we  are  brought  to  the  Spot, 
supposed  in  my  hypothesis;  and  we  see  in  the  explanatory  words 
Districtus  and  Tractus,  which  refer  in  some  of  their  senses  to  an 
action  of  Violence  in  Tearing  up  a  surface,  how  RAPE,  in  this 
signification,  coincides  with  Rape,  belonging  to  l?Apro. 

In  old  English,  ROPERY  and  RopE=Tricks  occur,  as  in  Shak- 
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speare,  &c.  <:  What  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  ot 
"  his  ROPERY?"  (Rom.  and  JuL}—"  An  he  begin  once,  he  will 
"rail  in   his   ROPE=  Tricks"    (Taming  of  the  Shrew,   A.  I.  S.  2.) 
Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  these  terms  "  originally  signified  abushr 
"  language,    without   any   determinate    idea;    such   language   as 
"  parrots  are  taught   to  speak;"  and  he  produces  the  combination 
"Rope-Ripe  chiding,  and  RopE-Ripe  terms."      Mr.  Steevens  con- 
ceives, that  ROPERY  is  used  for  Roguery,  and  that  ROPE  Tricks  means 
"Tricks,  of  which  the  contriver  may  deserve  the  ROPE."    This  is 
plausible;  and  it  might  seem,  that  the  combination  RopE^Ripe con- 
firmed this  idea,  and  meant  Tricks  Ripe  for  the  ROPE.      The  latter 
writers  might  perhaps  so  conceive  it;   yet  this,  I  imagine,  is  not 
the  original  idea.      ROPE  belongs  probably  to  the  terms  for  Crying 
eut,  which  appear  under  our  Element  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  as 
the  German  RUF#«,  "To  cry  or  clamour,"  the  Belgic  Roepen,  the 
Swedish  Ropa,  the  Saxon  Rof,  Hrop,  Hropen,  Clamare,  &c.  produced 
by  Wachter.     These  terms  for  Noise  are  connected  with  the  idea 
of  Agitation  in  Routing  tip  a  Surface.      In  the  English  congenial 
terms    Roar  and   Rear  the    simple  form   AR   is   doubled;    and  in 
Up-Rore  we  cannot  distinguish  between  the  action  of  Routing  up 
a  surface  and  Noise.     In  RIP  and  Roar  we  see  the  same  combi- 
nation; and  the  ROEP  in  RoEPew.&c.  had  precisely,  I  imagine,  the 
idea  conveyed   by   RIP.     In   German,   Ropren  or  RUPP^K,  means 
"  Evellere,  Falcare  segetem  ; "  where  again  we  have  the  true  idea, 
which  brings  us  to  the  English  Reap,  &c.     Perhaps   ROPE  RIPE  is 
the  same  as   RIP   and   Roar  in  an   inverted    order.      In   a   Dutch 
translation  of  Virgil   now  before  me,  the    "Undique  usque  adeo 
"  Turbatur  agris  "  of  this  Poet  is  expressed  by  ."  Naerdien  al  het 
"  lant  dus  in  REP  en  Roer  is,"  'All  the  land  is  thus  in  RIP, and 
c'  Roar.'     Wachter  cannot  help   granting,   that   RUFF,  Fama,  &c. 
has  something  to  do  with  RuMor  and  RUMPO  ;   where  we  see  the 
same  idea  of  Noise  connected  with  Breaking  up  a  surface.     In  the 
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same  opening  of  Wachter's  Dictionary  I  see  RUM,  clamor  -,  RvMen, 
Laudare;    RUMPF,  "  Truncus,    et  quicquid  mutilo  simile.     Belgis 
"  Romp.    Utrumque  a  RUMPO,  qua  truncus  est  pars  a  toto  avulsa. 
'  Suecis  Rompa  est  cauda;  "  where  we  are  brought  to  the  English 
RUMP,  which  belongs,   we  see,  to  the  Trunk  or  Stock,  the  part 
Bro&en  off,  or   to  be    Broken,  Rooted  or  Routed   up; — RUMPF^W, 
"  Corrugare   frontem,  crispare  os  vel   nasum  ; "    where  in  Corru- 
gate we  have  the  true  idea  of  Routing  up  a  surface  into  Ridges, 
Ruga,  with  words  of  a  similar  kind,  produced  on  another  occasion. 
Under  the  form  RM   we   have   terms,    which    signify    'What 
'  infolds,   confines,   ties,'    &c.       The  RIM,    Margo,    Crepido,  &c. 
seems  to  belong  to  this  idea,  as  Lye  has  referred  it  to  the  Saxon 
Rima,   Rimsa,  (Swed.)    Reim,  (Isl.)  Ligula,   instita,  fimbria.    The 
RIM  might  have  been  attached  to  the  RIMA,  the  Bounding  or  Con- 
fining Hollow.     The   REEM   of  Paper  seems  to  relate   to  '  The 
•  Packet  of  Paper,  Wrapped  up — about  or  together,'  just  as   Fo- 
lumen  belongs   to  Volvo.     The  term  appears  in  the  French  Rome, 
and   the   Italian  and  Spanish  Risma,  Resma,  and  has   been   com- 
pared by   the  Etymologists  with  these  terms  for  'Ligamentum,' 
as  Ream,  (Sax.)  Riem,  (Belg.)  Lorum;   the  Welsh  Rhwym,  Ligula, 
&c. ;   who  have  remarked  likewise,  that  the  Latin  REMUS  means 
Lorum,  that  such  is  the  sense  of  the  Greek  Ruma,  (Pt/^a,  Fluen- 
tum, — Tractus,  Funis  ad  Remulcum  trahendum);    and  that  from 
hence  Remulcum   is  derived.     The  Greek  Ruma,  (Pup*,)  is  taken 
from  the  idea  expressed  by  Tractus,  which  relates  to  the  action  of 
Dragging  upon  a  surface.      Under  the  same  form  as    REAM,  relat- 
ing to  Paper,  we  have  REAM,  bearing  the  same  sense  as  C-REAM, 
where  we  see,  that  as  the  one  relates  to  the  idea  of  the  Swelling- 
object,  as  of  that,  which  is  Rolled — Turned  or  Stirred  up — about — 
round,  &c.,  so  the  other  relates  likewise  to  the  thick  Roll-form,  as 
it  were,  the  Conglomerated  substance — Swelling  or  Rising  up  on 
the  surface.      We  see,  that  the  simpler  form  of  C-REAM   and   its 
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parallels  Cresme,  Creme,  (Fr.)  Cresima,  Crema,  (Ital.)  &c.,  ap- 
pears in  the  term  Rame,  the  Belgic  Room,  the  Saxon  Ream, 
&c-  &rc. ;  and  here,  as  it  should  seem,  we  unequivocally  see  the 
form  c-RM  connected  with  RM.  These  terms  however  have 
some  difficulty.  The  Cremor  of  the  Latins,  "The  thick  juice  of 
"  Barley,  panada  water,  gruel  of  Frumenty,"  we  should  at  once 
conceive  to  be  attached  to  these  words ;  yet  we  should  likewise 
imagine,  that  this  term  belonged,  as  the  Etymologists  suppose,  to 
the  Greek  Krimnon,  (K^vov,  Farina  crassior,  Hordeum,)  which  we 
naturally  refer,  as  they  do,  to  Kri,  (K^»,  Hordeum.) 


Terms  of  Agitation  —  Commotion — Violence ,  &c. 
under  the  form  AR,  R|v. 

I  shall  now  more  particularly  consider  that  Race  of  words,  which 
express  actions  of  Agitation — Commotion — Violence,  &c.  in  various 
degrees,  and  in  various  manners,  as  coitimonly  signifying  '  To 
'  Rout — Pluck — Tear — Sweep  up,  off,  away,  &c.,  which  are  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  Terms,  already  produced,  relating  to 
the  Ground,  and  to  the  action  of  Routing  or  Stirring  it  up,  by  the 
Instruments  of  Agriculture,  as  ARvww,  ORv<z,  LJRva,  "Glebas 
"  vomere  Aratri  proscindere,  dentatis  Rastris  Vertere,  et  minuere," 
— IRpex,  URp^,  HuRp*#,  &c.  "  A  Rake  with  Iron  teeth,  to  pull 
"  up  Herbs  by  the  Roots,  a  Harrozv,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
the  word  under  the  first  of  these  forms.  We  cannot  but  note  the 
term  HERB  or  HERBA,  used  in  this  explanation-,  from  whence  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think,  that  the  HERB  meant  the  object,  which 
was  to  be  Raked  or  Routed  up,  just  as  Root  belongs  to  the  verb 
•  To  Root  or  Rout  up.'  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  original 
sense  of  the  word  will  appear  in  the  verb  <?aHERBO,  "To  pluck 
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ce  up  HERBS  or  weeds."  I  have  already  produced  various  Terms, 
relating  to  a  similar  idea  of  Routing  up — out,  &c  ,  so  as  '  To  Deso- 
'  late — lay  waste,'  &c.,  under  the  form  *RJM,  B,  &c.,  which  are 
derived  from  the  same  source,  and  which  I  have  assigned  to  & 
separate  place,  only  because,  in  certain  cases,  they  appear  to  bear 
a  turn  of  meaning  somewhat  different,  and  because  from  the 
variety  of  the  Terms  to  be  examined,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
some  species  of  Division. 

The  Etymologists  acknowledge  the  connection  of  IRP<?.V  with 
A.RPOZO,  ARPC,  ARpajf,  fapage,  (ApTragu,  Rapio,  A^,  Falx,  Avis 
quaedam,  Harpe,  e  genere  aquilarum,  A^xy*!,  Harpago,  Irpex.) 
We  cannot  but  perceive,  how  one  of  the  words  ARPE,  (A^,  Falx,) 
actually  relates  to  an  instrument  employed  for  removing  objects 
from  the  ARVMTW  ;  and  the  Etymologists  have  produced  a  passage, 
in  which  ARpage,  (A^Tra^,)  relates  to,  an  Instrument,  Raking  over 
the  Ground. 

2a«£<i>   fiovipii   ryot   p  APriAFH   oo/Aovf. 

The  Etymologists  produce  likewise  the  term  Sirpices,  or  s-lRpices, 
Harrows,  which  belongs  to  the  mpices,  just  as  S-E.RPO  does  to 
ERPO,  (E^TTW.)  The  next  word  to  IRP<M',  in  Martinius,  is  iRpini, 
which  the  Samnites  call  IRP/,  as  denoting  Wolves ;  which  words 
he  has  only  referred  to  each  other  through  the  medium  of  A^W;. 
The  HARPY,  the  Bird,  &c.  is  the  Seizing  animal ;  and  we  may 
mark,  how  under  another  Element,  the  Falcon  belongs  to  such 
words  as  Falx,  for  the  same  reason.  The  HARP,  the  Instrument, 
with  its  parallels  Haerpe,(Sax.)  &c.  is  not  derived  from  A^Ww,  or 
AfTnj,  because  it  Ravishes  the  Soul,  or  is  Crooked  like  the  Falx, 
as  the  Etymologists  imagine;  but  because  the  Strings  are  some- 
times Snatched  up  or  Swept  with  a  quick — violent  motion.  The 
HxRpsicord  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  HARP.  O&pheus 
may  perhaps  mean  the  HARper.  The  HARP/W^  Iron,  HARPOOHS, 
are  duly  referred  by  some  Etymologists  to  HARPO^O.  The  Sea 

term 
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term  HARP/'W^  is  "  the  breadth  of  a  Ship  at  the  bow,  or  the 
"  ends  of  the  timbers  called  Bends,"  says  N.  Bailey,  belongs  to 
the  Radical  idea  probably  in  the  explanatory  term  Bends,  the 
parts,  which  Hook  in — Grasp,  Confine.  In  Greek,  ARP/S,  (A^TH?, 
Crepida,  aut  calcei  genus,)  means  a  species  of  Shoe  ;  that  is,  the 
Grasper  of  the  feet  j  though  the  Lexicographers  derive  it  from 
Pawn£tt,  Suo. 

All  the   Etymologists  acknowledge,  that   the   terms    A.K?azot 
ARP?,  &c.  (AfWw,  AfTTi?,   &c.)    connect   themselves    with  RAP/O  ; 
and  thus  we  see,  how  the  forms  ARP,  RP  pass  into  each  other. 
It  is  impossible,  moreover,  not  to  perceive,  that  HARvest  and  REAP 
belong  likewise  to  each  other  by  a  similar  process,  and  that  they 
both   relate  to  the  action  of  Clearing  the  surface  of  the  ARVWTW. 
The  forms  HARV^  and  REAP  bear  the  same  relation  as  the  sub- 
stantive, the  Crop,  does  to  the  verb  «  To  Crop,'  tinder  the  Element 
CRP.     The    term   HARVW£,    with    its    parallels    Harfest,    (Sax.) 
Herbst,  (Germ.)  &c.  has   been   derived    from   Herthte  Fes  turn,   or 
from  AR,  "  Annona  sive  annuus  terrae  proventus;"   and  Fest  from 
Fon,  Capere.     We  here  see,  that  the  simpler  form  AH  is  likewise 
brought  to  its  true  sense,  as  denoting  the  produce  of  the  ERA, 
(E^a,)  or  Ground.     The  genuine  idea  of  HERBS^   appears  in  the 
verb  HERvsten,  Vindemiare.     In  German,  HERB  signifies  "  Harsh, 
"  rough,  sharp,   acerb,    Eager,"  &c.  &c.,   as    my    Lexicographer 
explains  it,  which  belongs  to  the  metaphor  of  Scratching  up  a  sur- 
face;   and    thus    we   see,    how    it    is    attached    to    the    HERB    in 
HERBS/^Z.      I  have   shewn,  that  HARSH   is  to    be   referred   to  the 
form  A  RS,  to  the  HERSE,  the  Harrow,  for  the  same  reason.     The 
German  HERB  is  not  derived,   I  imagine,  from   the  Latin  Acerbus, 
as  Wachter  conceives;   who  calls  it  Vox  nova.     Yet  if  that  should 
be  the  fact,  still  ERB  in  the  Latin  ^C-ERBUS  belongs  to  the   same 
idea  and  must  be  referred  to  ARVWW.     The  term  REAP  occurs  in 
a  variety  of  Languages,  Ripan,   Hriopan,  (Sax.)   Raupjan,  (Goth.) 

&c.  &c., 
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&c.  &c.,  which  some  derive  from  Drepo,  (A^vu,)  and  which  others 
understand    to    be     connected'  with    RAP/O.       Whether    d-REPo, 
(Af£7rw,)  belongs  to  these  words  must  be  considered  on  a  future 
occasion.      Some  produce  with  these  words  the  term,  in  Hesychius 
and  Suidas,   RoBden,  (Po&Syv,  <5ai|/;An>j,    i\   ra^u-nj-n,  y   per'  yxov   ovpo^oou,) 
where  we  have  a  term  of  Agitation  and  Commotion.     The  succeed- 
ing word  to  the  Saxon  Ripan,  To  Reap,   is   RIPE,  RIPE,  Maturus, 
which  may  belong  to  each  other,  as  Skinner  imagines.      Perhaps 
RIFE,  Largus,  copiosus,  abundans,  &c.  may  refer  to  the  idea  of  the 
Abundant  Crop  or  RIP,  (Sax.)  "  Messis,  Micel  HIF,  multa  messis." 
The  Etymologists  compare  RIFE  with  the  Saxon  Ryfe,  the  Belgic 
Riife,  the  Welsh  Rhef,  Crassus,  magnus  ;    which   the  Celtic  scho- 
lars must  consider.     Junius  suggests,  that  the  Welsh  Rhy,  Rhzvy, 
Rhwyf,  nimium,   belong   to  each  other;    and   I  have  shewn,   that 
RHY  is  attached  to  the  Intensive  particles,   under  the  Elementary 
form  ARA.     The  term  RIFE  might  however  be  referred  to  the  idea 
of  the  RIFF-RAFF    Stuff  —  the   Common   Stuff,   of  which    there  is 
abundance.      RIFE  is  often  applied  to  objects  of  Commotion,  as   in 
Milton  : 

"  Whence  even  now  the  Tumult  of  loud  mirth 
"Was  RUE." 

» 

Mr.  Warton  has  produced  two  passages,  in  which  the  term  is 
referred  to  a  Report,  "  So  RiFE^-a  Fame,"  &c.,  as  in  our  ordinary 
phrases,  'The  Report  —  the  Story  was  RIFF,'  which  bring  us  to 
the  senses  of  the  German-  RUFF,  fama,  &c.,  before  produced. 
RIPE  might  directly  belong  to  RIFE,  'What  is  common.'  The  very 
word  Tumult,  Tumultus,  belongs  to  Tumulus;  and  such,  I  ima- 
gine, is  the  relation  of  RIFE  to  the  terms  under  the  form  RF,  &c., 
signifying  Dirt.  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  page,  that  the  Hebrew 
nm  RBH,  "  To  be,  or  become  many  or  great,  to  increase,  mul- 
"  tiply,  magnify,"  belongs  to  the  Heap  of  Dirt  for  a  similar 

reason. 
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Among  the  terms,  which  are  connected   with  RAP/O,  RAP/W<Z, 
&c.  &c.,  signifying  To  Rout  up— about— off,  &c.   To  Seize— Tear, 
&c.  &c.,  and  expressing  actions    of  Violence — Commotion,  &c.  are 
the  following;    as  ROB,  (Eng.)  with  its   parallels  Reapian,  (Sax.) 
Robber,  (Fr.)   Rauben,  (Germ.)  &c.   &c.   RAPE,    RAPine,    Ravine, 
RAVE,  RAvage,  RAvish,  RAVCHOUS,  RAven,  &c.,  with  their  various 
parallels,   produced  by  the  Etymologists,  RAV/>,    Ravineux,  (Fr.) 
&c.     RAPeries,    (Lye   in    Jun.)    Latrones ;    be-RE\ve,   (English,) 
be=RAVzen,  (Germ.)  &c.  Perhaps  the  Latin  p-R\  vo,  To  de  />=RjVE, 
is  directly  taken  from  the  Teutonic  be=RvAve,  &c.  Privus,  Parti- 
cular, single,  &c. ;  Private  means  that,  which  is  Privatum,  Deprived 
of  attendant  objects,  so  as  to  be  Single,  &c.     R.  Ainsworth  ex- 
plains  Privo  by   "To   take  away,  Deprive,  Bereave." — di-Riseo, 
To  Separate,  a  similar  composition  to  di-Ripio,  To  tear  asunder, 
with  less  idea  of  Violence;   though  as  applied  to   the  action   of 
Separating  a  Turbulent  Mob,  we  see  the  full  force  of  the  Element. 
— ROVE,  "Hue  illuc  Vagari  et  discursari,  prsesertim Pr&dandi  causa, 
"  a  Dan.  Rorrwr,  Praedari,"  &c.,  as  Skinner  observes  ;    who  re- 
fers us  at  last  to  Rob.     It  is  impossible  not  to   see,  how   ROAM 
belongs  to  ROVE. — RoB«r,  Rozustus,  &c.  (Lat.)  Rosust,  &c. — RUFF, 
RUFFWW;  where  in  the  former  we  see  the  idea  of  the  Corrugated 
surface  ;  and  in  the  latter  we  have  the  metaphorical  application, 
relating  to  the  action   of    Violence. — RAVE  up,  (Eng.)  "vox  in 
«'  agro  Line,  usitatissima   pro  Explorare,    immissa   manu   Explo- 
"  rare,"  says  Skinner;    which  he  has  justly  referred  to  the  Ger- 
man RAFF<?W,  "To  Sweep,  take,  or  Rake  together;"   and  he  might 
have  added,  that  such  is  the  precise  relation  of  Scrutor  to  Scruta. — 
RAPidus,  (Lat.)    RAP/W,(Eng.)  &c.   RABW,  RA*idus,  RAV/'O,  (Lat.) 
To  RAVE;  RAVUS,  (Lat.)  "Hoarse;"  i.e.  the  Harsh  Noise,  just  as 
Hoarse  and  Harsh  belong  to  the  Herse,  (Fr.)  the  Harrow,  &c. — 
RUB,  (Eng.)  with  its  parallels  REIB*»,  (Germ.)  To  grate  a  thing; 
Wriiven,  (Belg.)  Atterere,  &c. ;  where  we  actually  see  the  action 

7s  of 
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of  Scratching  upon   a  surface. — RIP,  (Eng.)  Hrypan,  (Sax.)  &c. 
RIVE,  (Eng.)    which    the    Etymologists    have  justly    referred    to 
Reqfian,   Rapere,   RIFT,   (Eng.)    Rima;     RIFT,    "  vox    agro    Line. 
"  usitatissima  pro  Ructare,"  says  Skinner;    which  he  has  properly 
referred  to  Resp,  where  we  see  at  once  the  addition  of  the  /  and 
s    to    the   Elementary    R.     I   have    shewn,    that    such  words   as 
Rue  TO,  &c.  belong  to  the  metaphor  of  Stirring  or  Breaking  up 
a  surface,  with  the  idea  of  Noise,  attached  to  that  action.     The 
next  word,  in  Lye,  to  RIFTE,  Rima,  is  RIFTE,  Velum  ;  RIF,  (Belg.) 
Involucrum ;  which  means,  what  is  Stirred  or  Turned  up — about, 
over,  &c.     We  cannot  but  see,  how   RIVE  brings  us  to  RIMA  > 
and  among  the  parallel  terms  to  RIVE,  as  Riffue,  (Dan.)  &c.  we 
have  the  Belgic  RIIVE,  "  Rastrum,  instrumentum  Rusticum,  quod 
"  glebas  Radendo  comminuit ; "   where  we  have  the  true  idea. — 
Riv*tf,  (Eng.)  River,  (Fr.)  What  is  Rived  or  Driven  in  with  Vio- 
lence, though  fora  different  purpose. — RAP,  (Eng.)  which  signifies 
a  Blow,  where    we  have    the  gentler  sense  ;    but   in  the  phrase 
"  RAP  and  Rend,"  we  see  the  most  violent  sense,  as  in  RAP/'O. 
My  German  Lexicographer  explains   "Rips,  RAPS,  (in   meinem 
"  sack,)  What   I  can  RAP  and  Rend,  catch  and  snatch,  I'll  put 
"  into  my  pocket."     In  the  phrase  "  To  RAP  out  an  oath,"  we 
see,  how  the  idea  of  violence  or  vehemence,  is  connected  with 
that  of  Stirring  up — out,  &c.,  where  we  have  the  original  idea. 
This  term  for  a  Blow  will   bring  us  to  the  Greek  RAP/ZO,  RAPIS, 
RAB^/ZO,  RAB^05,  (Puirtfy,  Virga  casdo,  Pam?,  Virga,   P«£<Ji£w,  Virgis 
caedo,    P«£<5oj,  Virga,)   Roptron,  Ropalon,  (POTTTQW,  POTTU\OV,  Clava.) 
The  term  RAP/S,  (PaTnj,)  not  only  signifies  the  RAPPtr  or  Striker, 
but  it  means  likewise  R^phis,  (P«<p/?,  Acus,  Subula.)  the  Striker  of 
another  kind,  the  Sharp  Instrument,  the  Needle, &c.  the  Piercer; 
and  hence  we  have  RAP/O,  (PKVTU,  Suo,  Consuo.)     While  I  am 
examining  these  words  I  perceive  a  kindred   term  RiPto,  (Pra-ru, 
Jacio,  dejicio,  projicio,  &c.)  in  which,  and  in  its  derivatives  RIPE, 
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Ripizo,  (Pnnj,  Impetus  Venti,  Pm£«,  Ventilo,  flabello  ventulum 
factito,)  we  see  the  strongest  idea  of  Agitation.  The  term  RIPS, 
(Pnf/i  Pino;,  Rainus  salignus,  vitnen  flexile,)  likewise  signifies  a 
flexible  withy,  from  its  property  of  Whipping  or  Lashing;  and  in 
RIPW,  (P/TT/J,  Flabellum,  Vas  ex  vimine  contextum,)  we  have  at 
once  the  idea  of  Excitement,  and  the  Flexible  Twig.  Casaubon 
observes,  "  Proprie  Pnre?  sunt  vimiua  et  et  TK  oi<ruas  Xvyoi,"  (Not. 
ad  Athen.  Lib.  II.  c.  10..)  It  is  curious,  ^that  Wachter  should  not 
have  produced  this  word,  as  a  kindred  term  to  the  German  REBE, 
"  Palmes,  surculus  vitis,  et  vitis  ipsa,"  though  he  has  not  omitted 
to  note  PaGSos.  The  succeeding  word,  in  Wachter,  is  REB^HUH, 
Perdix,  which  some  derive  from  Rebe,  the  Grape,  and  Wachter  from 
Ryp,  (Ang.  Sax.)  Seges.  Perhaps  the  REBE  belongs  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  Element  ROB,  RAPIO,  &c.,  as  denoting  the  destructive 
bird.  While  I  am  examining  these  words  in  Wachter  I  cast  my 
eyes  on  RAUPE,  Eruca,  which  some  derive  from  Rauben,  Rapere, 
and  others  from  Repo.  Under  the  idea  of  the  Striker  or  the 
Piercer  we  must  class  the  English  RAPJer  and  its  parallels,  pro- 
duced by  the  Etymologists,  Rapier,  (Fr.)  Rapiir,  sometimes 
Rampier,  (Belg.)  the  Greek  Romphe  or  Romphaia,  (Pop^y,  PopQouct, 
Gladius,)  to  which  might  have  been  added  ROIPEIR,  (Gal.)  A  tuck, 
Rapier;  ROPAIRE,  (Gal.)  "  A  Rapier,  treacherous,  violent  person." 
To  these  Galic  words  we  may  add  other  kindred  terms,  in  that  Lan- 
guage, corresponding  with  Rapio,  &c.,  as  REAB#W,  RzvBam,  "To 
"tear,  rend}  Rosuin,  Robbery,  RoBoidam,ToR\ot,  Revel."  Adjacent 
to  these  words  I  find,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  RoBHar,  A  Sieve; 
RiOBHflr,  A  Sieve,  Honeycomb,  and  Riobhlach,  A  Rival.  The 
Sieve  is  generally  taken  from  the  idea  of  Stirring  Agitation,  as  of 
about  the  Dirt,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  one  part  from 
another,  as  I  have  shewn  under  the  form  RD,  in  Rid,  Riddle. 
Let  us  here  note  RiovLach,  which,  we  see,  belongs  to  the  idea  of 
Rioting,  or  REVELL/H^;  and  I  must  leave  the  Reader  to  consider, 

whether 
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whether  the  Latin  RIVALZS  does  not  belong  to  this  Celtic  term. 
If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Rivus,  as 
the  Latins  have  imagined,  and  have  endeavoured,  as  it  seems,  to 
confirm,  by  giving  it  a  similar  form  in  the  adoption  of  the  same 
vowel  i  before  the  F.  While  I  am  examining  the  Greek  RAPIZO, 
(Pumfy,')  I  cast  my  eyes  on  RAPWS,  (PaTru?,  Rapa,)  which  will  remind 
us  of  its  parallels  RAphanos,  RAphane,  (Putpavos,  Brassica,  Raphanus, 
Radix,  (Ang.)  Radish,  Pacpa^,)  (RAPE,  (Eng.)  RAIB,  (Gal.)  Rape; 
RAIBE,  (Gal.)  A  Turnip;  RAPwm,  (Lat.)  which  latter  word  the 
Etymologists  derive  from  RAPJO,  To  pluck  up. 

Among  the  following  words  we  actually  see  the  term  relating 
to  Dirt  and  its  Agitation,  as  RIFF-RAFF,  RUBBISH,  which  connects 
itself  in  form  with  RUB  —  Ruffian,  with  its  parallels  RUFF, 
Ruffien,  (Fr.)  &c.  &c.,  which  some  derive  from  Rof,  Fornix, 
Lupanar;  and  others  from  the  Swedish  Rofa,  Rapere. — RUFF, 
Collare,  Rugatum,  which  the  Etymologists  justly  compare  with 
RUFFLE,  Rugare;  who  have  recorded  likewise  the  Armoric 
ROUFF*«,  Ruga-  RUFF  is  explained  by  some,  in  one  sense, 
Porculus,  seu  Porcellus,  Piscis ;  which  is  referred  to  Rough,  Piscis 
Hispidus.  The  terms  RUFF  and  Rough  belong  to  each  other,  as 
derived  from  the  Elementary  AR,  with  the  additions  of  F  and  G. 
RIBBLE  RABBLE,  the  Etymologists  justly  compare  with  the  Latin 
RABULA;  who  remind  us  likewise  of  a  kindred  term  ARABIC, 
(A^a&o!,  Strepitum  edo.)  While  I  examine  4his  Greek  word  in 
a  Vocabulary  of  that  Language,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Arbelos, 
(Af£ijXo?,  Scalprum,  culter  sutorius,)  which  means  the  Scraper  or 
Cutter,  and  ARBUL*,  (Afaxy,  genus  quoddam  calceamenti  cavi  et 
profundi,  idoneique  in  primis  ad  Lutum  calcandum,)  where  we  see 
the  idea  of  the  Shoe  calculated  for  the  Dirt. — RIBALD,  RiBALory, 
RiBaud  with  their  parallels  Ribauld,  (Fr.)  &c.  should  be  referred 
to  Rabble,  and  not  to  Re  and  Bauld. — RUPOJ,  RUP#O,  Rvpto, 
Squalor  sordes,  PUTTTOW,  Sordeo,  PUTTTU,  Sordes  eluo,) 

actually, 
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actually,  we  see,  relate  to  Dirt ;  and  Ropueo,  (Papsu,  Sorbeo,  Sor- 
billo,  Haurio,)  Ruwphaino,  (Puptpwvu,  Sorbeo,  Haurio,)  must  belong 
to  these  words,  &c.,  either  as  signifying  'To  Draw  out — up  or  off, 
'  as  foul  matter,  from  a  surface,'  just  as  Sup  belongs  to  Sap,  To 
Dig;  or  it  relates  to  a  vortex  of  Foul  matter,  Drawing  or  Sucking 
in  ;  as  we  see  the  idea  in  Voro,  To  Swallow,  and  Vorago,  "A  gulph 
"  or  whirlpool,  a  quagmire  or  bog." — ROPS,  ROPOS,  ROP^MO,  (Pwif/, 
Puiro$,  Merx,  parvi  pretii,  Puirevttv,  Vilia  scruta  vendere,)  are  like- 
wise terms  relating  to  RUBBISH,  which  are  derived  by  the  Lexico- 
graphers from  REPO,  (Pe-rru,  Vergo,  Propendeo,)  which  in  its 
original  idea  is  attached  to  an  action  of  some  Agitation  and  Im- 
petuosity, as  in  the  very  phrase  produced  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary, 
TIXyQos  E^£7T£  Tzrfoj  Touj  Q^ctcnjre^,  which  directly  expresses  the  De- 
sultory action  of  a  RABBLE.  The  term  REPO,  (PSTTU,)  is  only 
another  form  of  RIP/O,  (P/TTTW,)  and  means  'To  Fall,  or  be  Cast 
*  down — on — forward,  with  violence.'  When  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  Balance,  as  in  ROPE,  &c.  (POTHJ,  Libramentum,  Praspondera- 
tio,  Momentum,)  we  have  the  same  idea,  as  when  we  talk  in 
English  of  the  Scales  Plumping  down,  and,  in  vulgar  Language,  of 
Flopping  down, and  again  of  Knocking  or  Kicking  up ;  and  in  the  Latin 
word  Momentum  we  have  a  strong  term  expressing  Excitement  and 
Force.  While  I  examine  Rupto,  (PUTTTW,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary, 
I  cast  my  eyes  on  RUPO/XH,  (PuTrawa/,  Acclamatio  nautica,)  where 
we  see  the  idea  of  Excitement.  I  cannot  help  again  reminding 
my  Reader  of  the  German  RAFF^W,  To  Sweep  or  Rake  together, 
as  Dirt,  &c.  The  Etymologists  have  seen,  that  RUBB/S/I  belongs 
to  Rupfo,  (PUTTTW,)  &c.  toEaEip/ow,  EREIPO,  (E^HTTIOV,  Ruinaej  /Edi- 
ficii  Rudera,  E^TTW,  Everto,  &c.  &c.);  and  Skinner  perceives,  that 
it  has  some  connexion  with  Rudera.  The  Elementary  R,  we  see, 
preserves  and  represents  the  affinity  between  these  words. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  how  the  words  under  the  form 
RBL,  RML,  £c.   with  the   L  annexed  to  the  Labial,  inseparably 

connect 
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connect  themselves  with  those  belonging  to  the  form   RB,   under 
the  same  train  of  ideas.      We  at  once  acknowledge  the  words,  just 
produced,  KIBBLE,  RABBLE,  RABULA,  RIBALD  j  and  we  remember 
those,  which  were  exhibited  on  a  former  occasion,  as  RUMPLE, 
(Germ.)   Impetum   facere,   Strepitare;    Das  RUMPL^W   eines  karn, 
The  Rattling  of  a   Cart;    RAMMELM,    To    RAM    piles   into    the 
Ground;    RAMBLE,  RUMBLE,   ROMBLE.     To  these  we  must  add 
the  following;    RIVEL,  "To  contract  into   Wrinkles;"    RUFFLE, 
RAFFLE,    which   the   Etymologists    have    justly   compared   with 
Ruvffielen,    (Belg.)    Terere,    Verrere, — Rugare ;     Reffen,    (Germ.) 
Flache   Reffen,    Fr.  G.    RAFFer   du   I'm,   Linum   depectere,   &c. — 
RAVEL,  Ravelen,  (Belg.)  &c. — REVEL;  which  Skinner  has  referred 
to   Reveiller,   (Fr.)    &c.    RIFLE;    which    the    Etymologists    have 
compared    with    the   terms     Riiffelen,    (Belg.)      Riffler,    Rhyffelu, 
(Welsh,)   Bellum   gerere;    and    have   seen,    that   it    belongs   to 
ROB,  &c.     The  next  word,  in  Junius,  is  RIFLE,  "at  Dice,"  which 
we  call  RAFFLE,  where  we  have  the  term  of  Agitation  ;  and  which 
he    refers   to    Ripto,  (Pmru,  Jacio,)— RIPPLE,   RIMPLE,  RUMPLE, 
which  latter  word  the  Etymologists  have  justly   referred   to  the 
Saxon  Hrympelle,Rug3s;  geHrumpen,  the  Belgic Rompeln,  Rompen, 
the  German   Rumpffen,  &c.   Corrugare ;     Rimpe,   Rimpel,  (Belg.) 
Ruga,  &c.  &c.     The  Etymologists  cannot  but  see  likewise,  that 
the   German   Runtzel,  Ruga,  has  some  relation    to   these  words, 
though  they  have  not  seen,  that  Ruga,  a  term  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, is  a  branch  likewise  of  the  same  family.     I  have  before  pro- 
duced from  Wachter  the  terms  adjacent  to  the  German  Rump/en* 
as  RUMPLE,  Impetum  facere;  RUMPLE,  Strepitare;  as  likewise 
the  English  RUMBLE,  and  its  kindred  term  of  Agitation  RAMBLE, 
which  brings  us  to  the  sense  of  ROAM,  ROVE.  &c.     The  succeed- 
ing words  to  RAFFLE,  in  Skinner,  are  RAFTE,  Ratis,  and  RAFT^r, 
Tignus ;  in  the  sense  of  the  former  of  which  we  are  brought  to 
the  original  idea  of  Passing  with  some  Commotion  over  a  surface, 

"  quod 
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"  quod  per  aquam  RAp/tar,"  as  I  have  shewn  Ratis  to  belong  to 
Rado,  &c.  ;  and  in  the  latter  we  see  simply  the  idea  of  being  Ex- 
tended on  the  Surface  or  Top,  without  motion.  In  the  familiar 
term,  the  c  RUFFLE  of  a  Shirt,'  we  see  nothing  but  the  Plaited  or 
Corrugated  Surface  ;  but  it  was  anciently  used  as  a  term  expres- 
sive of  the  greatest  Violence  and  Commotion.  On  the  night,  in 
which  Lear  is  exposed,  Gloster  observes, 

"  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the   Bleak  Winds 
"  Do  sorely  RUFFLE." 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  Folio,  but  the  Quarto  reads  Russel  ; 
i.e.  Rustle.  "  RUFFLE,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  is  certainly  the  true 
"  reading.  A  RUFFLER,  in  our  author's  times,  was  a  noisy 
"  Boisterous  Swaggerer."  This  writer  informs  us  in  another  place, 
that  RUFFLE  and  Hurly  burly  are  synonymous- 

In  Hebrew,  rQ">  RBH,  signifies  "To  be  or  become   many  or 
"great,  to  increase,  multiply,  magnify;"    and,  as  a  substantive, 
*'  Multitude,  number,  magnitude,  abundance,  enough."    This  term 
denoted  in   its  primary   idea,  as  I  imagine,  '  A  Heap  or  Mass  of 
'Dirt   or    RUBB/S/J  —  RIFF-RAFF;'    though    in   the  Eastern    Lan- 
guages the  idea  of  the  Heap  or  Mass  is  frequently  referred  to  what 
is  Much  or  Great,  under  the  idea  of  Respect.     Hence,  in  Chaldee, 
Syriac  and  Arabic,  it  signifies  the  Illustrious  —  the  Chiej  Person- 
age,   &c.  ;     and    hence    we     have    the    terms    RABBI,    RABBIN, 
A   Teacher,    Doctor,    &c.       Mr.  Parkhurst   has  referred    to  this 
Hebrew  term  the  English  "Rabbet,    from   their  great  increase;" 
and  he  adds  likewise  "Rabble  and  Rubble,  from  11  "  RB,  "great; 
"and  ">l"  BL,  "mixture,  confusion."     The  adjacent  terms,  tinder 
the  form  RB,  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,   are  yy\  RBH,   "  To 
"  Agitate,  actuate;"  where,  in  the  sense  of  Agitation,  we  have  the 
true  idea,  —  \'m    RBZ,    "To    lie,   lie  down,   couch,  as   a  beast;" 
where  we  are  brought  to  the  Ground  —  p:n  RBK,  which  occurs  not 
as  a  V.  in  Heb.  ;  but  in  Arabic  signifies  «  To  tie,  bind,  tie  up,  as 

cattle 
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"  cattle  by  the  neck;"  where  the  term  seems  to  express  the  idea 
of  Fiolence,  as  of  Pulling — Plucking,  &c  ,  attached  to  this  Race 
of  words,  as  in  RAP/O,  &c.,  just  as  A^e^,  Laqeus,Junis,  AprreSovtfy, 
Praedor,  Illaqueo,  belong  to  AfWfw,  Rapio.  —  -Q-|  RED,  "To 
"  wreathe,  intwine,  weave,  interweave  ;  "  where  we  have  the  idea 
of  Mingling  or  Mixing,  as  into  one  Mass,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
parallel  term  my  HRB,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  by  "To 
"  Mix,  Mingle,"  and  which  as  a  noun  means,  says  this  Lexico- 
grapher, "A  Mixture,  Mixed  Multitude,  RABBLE;"  where  we  ac- 
tually see  the  idea,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. — n"i  RB,  "  To 
"  Strive,  contend;"  where  we  again  see  the  idea  of  Commotion — 
Agitation,  &c.  I  find  likewise,  as  an  adjacent  term,  pm  RBK, 
"  To  Bake  or  Fry"  which  belongs  probably  to  the  form  BK, 
Bake,  &c.  To  these  words,  under  the  form  RB,  denoting  Multi- 
tude, belong  terms  in  the  Eastern  Languages,  denoting  Four,  as 
likewise  many  Thousands,  <c  an  infinite  or  indefinitely  great  number 
"  or  multitude;"  and  I  must  leave  the  adepts  in  these  Languages 
to  decide,  whether  the  term  was  formed  in  that  state  of  Society, 
when  counting  as  far  as  the  number  Four,  appeared  to  express 
a  great  quantity. 

In  Arabic,  the  Element  RB  bears  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
which  I  have  just  unfolded.  The  term  ^-jj  REBB,  means  "  God," 
and  i^^jj  REBBdtt/,  "Divine,  Godly. — A  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
"  a  RABBI;  RUBBANI,  The  Master  of  a  Ship."  The  succeeding 
word  to  this  Arabic  term  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  is  the 
Persian  ^tXyljj  Runaniden,  "To  order  to  Bob;"  and  in  the 
same  column  we  have  \jj  REBA,  in  Arabic,  which  signifies  among 
other  things,  '  Amassing,  &c. — Excess — Much  Wealth,'  &c. ;  and  in 
Persian,  under  the  same  form  we  have  the  sense  of  "  Rowing, 
"  stealing,  carrying  off  by  violence,"  from  RuBitden,  "  To  Rob, 
"  seize,  RAWS/I;"  when  in  ROB,  RAV/S/I  we  have  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  Race  of  words  just  examined.  In  the  same 

opening 
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opening    of   Mr.    Richardson's    Dictionary    we   find   the    Arabic 
REB0/Y  f^^.l)j   "  Stiff,  dry  Soil,  between  cultivated   and  desert 
"Ground";"   where  we  are  brought  to  the  true  idea — REBZ  u&tj 
"  A   Crowd,  or  Troop — Wealth — That  part  of  a   thing,    which 
"  touches  or  is  nearest  to  the  Ground" — Uoj  REB/£,  "Weak,  silly, 
"  idle;  RiBekh,  Confused  in  business;  REB/&, Mixing."— -jjj  REBOM, 
"Increased,   Multiplied— Growing,    rising,    a    Hill,    Tumulus,  a 
<c  Heap-"     **tjtj   RuBubyet,    "Dominion,   supreme    power. —  A 
"  Deity,    Divinity."     The   succeeding   term    to    which   is    *jj  j 
RiBU-et,  "A  Hill,  a  rising  Ground,  a  Heap. — Ten  thousand  drams  j" 
where,  in  the  l  Rising  Ground  or  Heap  of  Dirt,'  we  are  brought 
to  the  true  idea  of  the  RvBBish.     I  cannot  leave  this  opening  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  without  observing  another  term  <— >j 
RUBB,  (Ar.)  "  Decoction  of  the  juice  of  citrons,  and  other  fruits, 
"  for  seasoning  victuals ;  where  the  sense  of  Decoction  is  derived 
from  the  idea  of  concentrating  into  one  Mass  the  virtues  of  any 
substance  or   substances.     Hence  has   been  derived  our  term  in 
Cookery  'Ross   and   'Jellies'     In  the  kindred  term  'Jellies'  we 
see  the  idea  of  the  Mass  more  strongly,  as  likewise  in  the  ordi- 
nary  interpretation   of   "  ROB,    Inspissated   Juice,"    as   N.  Bailey 
explains  it.     I  shall  not  produce  any  more  terms  in  Arabic  be- 
longing to  the  Element  RB,  containing  this   train  of  ideas,  as 
those  under  the  forms  <_j>jl  LJJJ  RAB,  ARB,  &c.  &c.,  since  the 
adept  in  this  Language  will  be  enabled,  I  trust,  under  the  lead- 
ing  idea,  which   I   have   now  unfolded,   to    unravel  the  various 
senses,  which  this  Element  exhibits. 

I  have  before  produced  a  Race  of  Words,  under  the  form 
AR,  R}M,  denoting  Man — the  Illustrious — Powerful  Personage, 
&c.,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  the 
Router — the  Destroyer,  &c.  We  have  here  seen  in  the  Eastern 
Languages,  under  the  form  RB,  some  terms,  denoting  a  '  Chief— 
'  a  High — Exalted  Personage,'  which  appear  to  be  derived  from 
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the  Raised  Heap  of  Dirt  or  Ground.     There  are  various  terms, 
in  the  Eastern  and  other  Languages,  under  the  form  RB,  which 
denote   Man,  some   of  which  perhaps   should  be  referred  to  the 
terms  just  examined,    the   RABBI,    &c. ;    or   some  of  them   may 
perhaps   belong  to  the  idea  of  the  Desolater — Destroyer,  &c.,  as 
explained  on  a  former  occasion.     In  Arabic,  ^^  ARAF,  means 
"  A  Priest,  an  Augur,  a   Physician,"  to   which  name  the  term 
ORpheus  may  belong,  though  I  have  suggested  in  another  place, 
that  he  may  possibly  mean  c  The  HARP?/-;'    yet  it  is  probable, 
I  think,  that  he  denotes  the  Priest,  Wise  Man,  &c.     The  Arabic 
term  means  likewise  "  The  next  in  rank  to  a  commander  or  Chief 
"judge,  a  lieutenant,  a  deputy."     The  succeeding   word  to  this, 
in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  is  ^lj£  ARAF//,  "  Pathless  De- 
"  serts  ;"  where  we  see  the  idea  of  Desolation,  which  might  lead 
us  to  think,  that  the  sense  of  the  Chief  personage,  expressed  by 
the  former  word,   was  originally  derived  from  that  of  the  Deso- 
later.    Again,  in  Arabic,  <^fj(s.  ARIF,  means  "  Knowing,  perceiv- 
"  ing,  scientific,  wise,  skilful,  capable. — A  penetrating,  intelligent, 
"  ingenious  man — A  Head  man."     The  Fish  Orphos,  (o^w?,)  was 
so  called  from  Orpheus,  the  Priest,  on  account  of  some  supposed 
Prophetic  quality,  as  appears  from  Athenaeus,  Itfteus  yu,^  y>.Q' avToio-tv 
OP$fl2   TOV  6tov.   (Lib.  vii.  c.  18.)      Casaubon  reads  It^og,  and  ob- 
serves.  "Refero  enim    ad   i^Wftau>Tuea>t  id  est,  divinationem,   quae 
"  fiebat  ex  piscibus,  Orpho  maxime."     I  have  expressed  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  (page  287,)    a  difficulty   respecting   the   origin  of 
Merops,  (M^oip,  Divisam  vocem  habens.      M^TTS?,  Hominum  Epith. 
Homines,)    and     Aniliropos,    (AV^WTTO?,    Homo,    Mego-n-uv   Avfyuiruv,} 
whether  the  Op  or  the  Rop  in  these  words   be   the  part  denoting 
Being.      It  is  likewise  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  M  in  Merops 
be  an  articular  addition,  as  in  Pirom-\s,  or  whether  the  Mer  be 
not  a  significant  portion,  denoting  Great,  as  in  our  words  More — 
the  name  Moore,  &c.»  which  I  have  illustrated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, 
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sion,  (p.  151.)     To  Merops,  (M^otf/,)  belong  the  names  Merops,' 
Merope;  and  I  must  add,  that  one  character  under  the  name  of 
Merops  is  a  Soothsayer.     The  English  names  for  a  Man,   Rosm 
and  Rosert  seem  to  belong  directly  to  the  terms  of  Violence  in 
our  Language,  ROB.&C. 

In  old  English,  REEVE  is  a  Bailiff,  which  the  Etymologists 
have  justly  referrred  to  g-RAve,  ge-REFA,  (Sax.)  ^-RAF,  (Germ.) 
from  which  Land-Graff,  Mar-Graff,  &c.  are  derived,  all  which  the 
Etymologists  justly  refer  to  the  terms  of  Violence,  REAF/a»,  (Sax.) 
Spoliare  ;  RAPcre,  (Lat.)  We  might  enquire,  whether  MER-ROPS, 
&c.  was  not  taken  from  the  Teutonic  MAR-§--RAFF  or  MAR-RAP. 
The  Sherifis  acknowledged  to  be  the  Shire-REZVE,  the  SCIRE-^- 
REFA,  (Sax.)  The  original  sense  of  g-RAF  is  that  given  by  Wachter, 
"Exactor  pecuniar,  tarn  publics,  quam  private  ;"  and  in  English, 
REEVE  has  the  same  sense,  as  REAVE  in  &£-REAVE.  Wachter 
explains  Graf,  in  one  sense,  by  "Dux,  Satrapa"  &c.;  and  I  must 
leave  the  Persian  Scholar,  who  is  skilled  in  the  more  ancient  part 
of  the  Language  to  decide,  whether  Satrap,  "  v-y^"  Sitreb,  Satrap, 
"(obsolete)"  says  Mr.  Richardson,  be  not,  quasi  ste-RAP,  as  in 
£-RAF.  If  this  be  not  the  composition,  the  RAP  has  yet,  I  ima- 
gine, the  same  sense  as  RAF,  which  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  Persian  ^>j\  RUBA,  "  Robbing,  Stealing,  carrying  off  by  vio- 
"  lence."  The  first  part  of  the  composition,  the  Sit  or  Sitr  in 
Sitreb,  might  belong  to  the  terms  of  Violence,  adjacent  to  this 
word,  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  as  ^tX/L*.  Siteden,  "  To  take, 
"  Seize,  Carry  off,  "  where  we  must  mark,  how  Seize  belongs 
to  this  Persian  word;  and  <^<^jX*w  Siturden,  "To  Shave,  &c. 
"  to  erase,  to  cancel,  to  abolish,  to  cut  off."  GRAF,  in  German, 
signifies,  in  one  sense,  "  Comes,  Socius,"  for  which  Wachter  has 
added  the  due  reason,  "  Unus  ex  Nobilioribus,  qui  Principem  vel 
"  Regern  ubique  Comitantur,"  as  in  the  Latin  Comes.  He  adds 
moreover,  "  Vix  ulla  vox  est  in  universa  Lingua  Germanica,  qui 

"  ingenia 
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"  ingenia  veterum  et  recentiorum  magis  exercuerit,  et  minore  cum 
11  fructu  veritatis."  We  cannot  but  see,  how  the  sense  of  Graf, 
the  Exactor,  belongs  to  the  sense  of  Gripe,  Greiffen,  (Germ.)  Ca- 
pere,  prensare,  invadere,  &c.,  which  are  attached  to  a  great  race 
of  words  under  the  same  form,  Gravis,  (Lat.)  Grieve,  &c. ;  and 
here  again  I  must  suggest  to  the  Reader,  whether  they  were  not 
all  originally  derived  from  the  form  RB,  with  the  Prefix  ge,  &c. 
On  this  we  cannot  decide,  till  the  form  GRF  shall  be  fully 
unfolded. 

I  shall  now  examine  the  words  under  the  form  tp  RP,  in 
Hebrew,  which  we  shall  unequivocally  see  to  contain  the  funda- 
mental meaning,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Element.  The  first  term,  which  occurs  in  the  Lexicon  of  Mr. 
Parkhurst,  is  N2*i  RPA,  which  he  explains  by  "  To  Restore,  or 
"  reduce  to  a  former  state  or  condition,  Restaurare,  restituere,  re- 
"  ducere;  and  most  generally  To  Restore  to  health  and  soundness, 
"  to  heal"  The  sense  of  Restoring  or  making  whole — Of  Sewing 
garments,  as  the  parallel  terms  signify  in  jfEthiopic — Arabic,  &c. 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Putting  or  Throwing  together, 
as  into  one  whole  Heap  or  Mass.  In  Ezekiel  we  are  brought  to  the 
Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis,  whatever  may  be  its  precise 
idea.  Taylor  explains  the  word,  in  one  sense,  by  "To  mend 
"  bad  Ground."  The  next  words  in  the  Lexicon  of  Mr.  Parkhurst 
are  ^rn  RPD>  "  To  Strew,  Spread,  &c. ;  nfll  RPH,  To  give  way, 
"  relax,  slacken,  &c.  N. — Pounded  Corn — To  be  Dissolved,  as 
"  chaff  on  fire — *1S"1  RPP,  To  yield,  give  way,  very  much,  tremble, 
"  as  from  fear ;"  under  which  word  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  seen  the 
prevailing  idea  of  the  Element,  and  has  accordingly  referred  it  to 
TffTTu),  PtTTTu,  Rumpo,  Rupi,  Rip,  Rive,  Reave,  Reft,  Bereave,  Bereft. 
In  all  this  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  fundamental  sense  of  the 
Element  is  that  of  Throwing  together,  about,  &c.,  as  in  a  Heap\ 
from  whence  we  have  the  idea  of  a  Whole  or  Compact  Mass,  or 
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for  the  purpose  of  Dispersion,  from  which  we  have  the  idea  of 
Breaking — Dissolving,  &c.  Nay,  even  the  very  word,  which  signi- 
fies '  To  Restore,  means,  as  a  Noun,  "  Dead  Bodies  Reduced,"  says 
Mr.  Parkhurst ;  or,  as  he  better  explains  it,  ce  Resolved  into  their 
'*  original  Dust'1  The  other  Hebrew  terms  in  this  writer's 
Lexicon,  under  RP,  are  ^rn  RPT  Stalls  for  Oxen,  which  he  refers 
to  nfl")  RPH,  To  Relax,  Remit,  because  the  animals  have  there 
Remission  from  their  labours — ptn  RPK,  which  some  explain  by 
Innixa,  and  others  by  "  Adjungens  sese."  This  word  I  must 
leave  the  adepts  in  the  Hebrew  Language  to  reconcile  with  the 
Elementary  sense;  yet  I  must  observe,  that  we  are  brought  to 
the  spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis,  in  the  Chaldee  word,  which 
Castell  produces  as  parallel,  and  which  he  explains  by  "  Fodit, 
"  Sarrivit."  If  we  add  to  this  interpretation,  "  Operi  Incumbit — 
Fodiendo,  Sarriendo,  we  shall  see,  how  the  sense  of  Innixa  or 
Incumbens  and  Adjungens  sese,  may  be  produced.  Under  this  me- 
taphor, the  imagery  of  Solomon  will  exhibit  great  force  and  spirit, 
"  Who  is  this  that  cotneth  up  from  the  wilderness,  Leaning  upon 
"  her  beloved" — Atnasio  suo  tota  Incumbens — ei  scilicet  nunquam 
non  Inhians  et  In  tent  a — quasi  Fossor  operi  suo  Incumbens,  et 
Intentus.  The  two  following  Hebrew  terms  will  unequivocally 
shew  us  the  original  idea,  from  which  these  words  are  derived — 
D«n  RPS,  To  Tread,  Trample,  Tramp,  and  tMH  RPS,  "  To  Foul  or 
"  make  Muddy." 

Let  us  mark  an  explanatory  term,  before  produced,  Restaurare, 
To  Restore.  I  shall  shew,  that  Stauro  and  Store  belongs  to  Struo, 
To  heap  up;  but  whether  they  do  or  do  not,  it  is  acknowledged, 
that  Struo,  the  term  relating  to  Repairing  or  Making  up,  "To  pile 
"  up,"  belongs  to  the  terms  of  Dispersion,  Stroo,  Stureo,  (%TOOU, 
"STogBu,  Sterno) ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  which  I  have  above 
unfolded;  namely,  because  the  one  signifies  'To  Throw  together,' 
and  the  other  '  To  Throw  down — aboutt'  &c.  The  Greek  RApto, 
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,  Suo,)  I  have  supposed  to  be  attached  to  a  peculiar  idea  of 
the   Element;    yet  it   might  be  referred  to  the  general    sense  of 
Throwing  together,  as   in  a  Heap.     The  term  Suo  and  Sew  would 
demand  some  trouble  to  explain  ;    yet  we  cannot  but  see,   how 
Cobble  and  Patch   present  to   us   the  idea   ofiheLump;    and   we 
certainly  come   to  the  Spot,  which   I  suppose,  when   we  talk  of 
'  A  Patch  of  Ground.'      I   cannot  forbear  producing  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Parkhurst  on  the   Hebrew  word  j^rjn  RPA,  signifying 
To  Heal;  who.  remarks,  that  in  the  Language  of  Otaheite,  RApaoo 
is  a  Physician.     The  parallel  terms  in  Arabic  to  this  Hebrew  word 
are  \±j  REFFA,  "Mending  a  garment,  Cementing  broken  friend- 
"  ship;    REFA,  A  Mender  of  Garments,"  as  Mr.  Richardson  ex- 
plains it  ;  and  ^j  REFF,  "  Sewing  any  thing  to  a  garment,"  &c., 
which  means   likewise  "  A  High  Heap  of  Sand."     The   Reader 
will  not  wonder,  that  I  refer  these  terms,  under  the  Element  RF, 
which  express  Consolidation  to  such  words  as  RUBBISH,  when  he 
remembers,    that   the   explanatory    word    Cementing   belongs   to 
Camentum,  "  RUBBISH,  Shards,"  &c.  &c.,  as   R.  Ains  worth  inter- 
prets it.     The  next  term  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  ^j\jj 
REFat,  "  Any  thing  Broken,  Bruised  or  Pounded,"  where  we  have 
the  idea  of  Dispersion,  before  exhibited  ;   and  in  the  same  column 
we  find  the  Persian  <,jJoj  REFT<?H,  "  To  walk,  go,  proceed,  de- 
"  part,  pass  along,  travel  ;  Rvnen,  To  Sweep.  —  To  clean  the  teeth 
"  with  the  tooth-pick,  called  ^Jl  L***-e"  where  in  the  sense  of  Sweep- 
arid  Cleaning  the  Teeth,  we  are  brought  to  the  genuine  idea  of 
Scratching  upon  a  surface,  to  RUB,  &c.,  and  we  see,  that  the  sense 
of  Passing  along  is  taken  from  the  metaphor  of  '  Sweeping  along,' 
as  we  express  it.     This    Persian  term   directly   belongs    to    the 
German    RAFF^/I,   "To  Sweep,  take  or  Rake  together."  —  I  have 
now,  as    I  trust,  sufficiently  elucidated    the  Race  of  Words,  in 
which  the  Elementary  .R  is  succeeded  by  the  Labials  j  and  at  this 
point  therefore  the  labours  of  the  present  Work  are  brought  to 
their  destined  termination. 
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IN  concluding  the  first  portionof  a  work,  in  which  a  new  world 
of  ideas  has  been  unfolded  to  our  view,  we  shall  be  naturally 
disposed  to  turn  our  eyes  over  the  scenes  which  we  have  passed ; 
and  we  might  be  edified  by  a  train  of  reflexions,  formed  and 
enlightened  by  an  ample  prospect  of  the  general  question,  in  all 
its  relations,  and  through  all  its  dependencies.  Our  modes  of 
conceiving  a  subject  may  be  varied,  as  the  theory  itself  is  ex- 
panded ;  and  the  writer  might  perhaps  be  permitted,  at  the  close 
of  a  long — a  laborious  and  a  temperate  discussion,  to  pursue  the 
illustration  of  his  theory  amidst  the  wilds  of  fancy,  without 
deviating  from  the  paths  of  truth  or  the  guidance  of  reason.  In 
these  wanderings  of  the  imagination;  even  the  Topics,  which  are 
most  remote  from  the  nature  of  the  argument,  might  be  sum- 
moned to  adorn  the  theme;  nor  would  the  picture  be  less  im- 
pressive or  instructing,  because  the  objects  of  comparison  were 
distant  and  dissimilar.  If  the  ideas,  which  are  exhibited  on  this 
occasion,  should  be  attached  to  a  wild  and  visionary  theory,  they 
will  be  still  more  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  an  allusion,  which 
professes  only  to  amuse  by  a  new  and  unexpected  combination  of 
fanciful  imagery. 

The  Doctrine  of  Transmigration,  which  in  the  dreams  of  the 
Poet  or  the  Philosopher  describes  the  progress  of  the  Soul 
through  various  stages  of  existence,  would  afford  a  rich  and 
abundant  vein  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  our  Theory  ;  if 
the  occasion  demanded  or  permitted  the  expansion  of  this  idea,  and 
if  the  powers  of  the  Writer  were  duly  adapted  to  , the  embellish- 
ment of  a  splendid  topic.  Even  in  the  familiar  language,  which 
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has  ever  been  attached  to  the  subject  of  these  enquiries,  a  similar 
comparison  has  already  been  adopted  ;  and  when  we  remember, 
that  Letters  are  defined  to  be  the  Elements  of  Speech,  we  shall 
perceive  a  metaphorical  allusion,  which  is  involved  in  the  same 
train  of  imagery.  From  Grammarians  I  differ  only  by  supposing, 
that  the  Elements  of  Letters,  before  they  are  formed  into  words, 
represent,  record,  and  propagate  ideas  ;  and  on  this  plain  and 
simple  principle  my  Theory  of  Languages  has  been  founded. 

The  Element,  by    which  a  race   of  words   is  generated   and 
preserved,  may  be  compared   to   that  primitive    and   unperishing 
particle,  in   which,  according  to  the  doctrine   of  these  visionary 
Philosophers,  consists  the  Essence  of  the  Soul — The  original  and 
abstract  idea,    impressed  on  this  Element,  may  likewise  be  com- 
pared   to  that   innate  and    unalterable   propensity    of   the   Soul, 
which,  amidst  all  changes  and  chances  of  external  objects,  is  still 
found  to  controul  and  predominate  in  every  form,  to  which  it  is 
attached,  imparting  to  the  Being  its  appropriate  nature  and  dis- 
criminating  qualities.     The    material   vesture,    with    which    the 
divine  particle  is  enveloped,  and  through  which  it  communicates 
with  the  world  around  it,  is  ever  passing  into  an  infinite  variety  of 
shapes  and   appearances;    but   the  Soul   itself  still  continues  to 
preserve   inviolate    its   peculiar   force   and   characteristic  energy. 
The  Beings,  which  it  animates,  are  ever  found  distinct  from  others 
and  similar  to  themselves.     The  Transmigration  of  the  Soul  affects 
only  the  exterior  form,  with  which  it  is  invested,  or  diverts  the 
application    of  its    powers;    but    the    original    particle    remains 
eternally  the  same,  neither  suffering  decay,  nor  subject  to  extinc- 
tion.    Through  the  long  progress  of  perpetual  change,  the  elastic 
principle  of  its  essence  still  continues  unwearied  and  unimpaired: 
It  is  now  obedient  to  contraction,  and  again  prompt  for  expan- 
sion: It  now  crawls  a  reptile  on  the  Earth,  and  again  it  soars  an 
Eagle  in  the  Skies :  We  now  behold  it  groveling  in  the  condition 
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of  a  sordid  slave;  and  again  it  assumes  the  port  and  person  of  a 
Monarch.  Still,  however,  the  same  propensities  pursue  the  Being 
under  every  form,  and  infuse  kindred  qualities  in  every  change. 
The  indelible  impression  of  its  original  energy  is  graven  in  deep 
and  distinct  characters  on  all  the  modifications  of  matter,  into 
which  it  may  be  wrought, — imposing  and  preserving  the  property 
of  SELF.  It  is  this  seal  of  identity,  which  stamps  and  claims  the 
creature  for  its  own,  under  every  varying  and  disguising  garb  of 
quaint  and  of  curious  shape;  recording  in  remote  periods  of  time 
and  distant  regions  of  space,  that  the  Being  of  perpetual  change 
remains  eternally  the  same. 

Such  arc  the  reflexions,  which  might  amuse  or  enlighten  our 
minds,  when  we  meditate  on  that  wondrous  process,  by  which 
Languages  have  been  formed,  propagated  and  preserved.  It  will 
surely  be  acknowledged,  that  the  doctrine  of  these  visionary  Phi- 
losophers affords  a  strong  and  striking  resemblance  to  the  princi- 
ples of  that  Theory,  which  in  the  present  Volume  I  have  laboured 
with  such  solicitude  to  unfold  and  establish.  The  Elements  of 
Language  and  of  Life  are  employed  in  the  same  work,  and  their 
operations  are  directed  to  the  same  purpose.  Let  us  mark  with 
attention  the  changing  forms  and  different  offices,  which  the  same 
Element  assumes  in  the  propagation  of  a  race  of  Words ;  and  we 
shall  perceive,  that  the  original  impression  still  remains,  through 
every  variety  of  appearance  and  of  meaning.  When  we  examine 
with  a  curious  eye  these  numerous  changes,  with  all  their  di- 
versity of  signification ;  we  shall  discover,  that  they  are  all 
impregnated  with  the  same  train  of  ideas — that  they  all  preserve 
a  peculiar  cast  and  species  of  meaning,  appropriate  to  themselves 
and  distinct  from  others  ;  by  which  they  are  ever  recognised  as 
the  productions  of  the  same  cause,  and  as  portions  of  the  same 
general  idea.  The  Element  indeed  is  perpetually  passing  into 
fresh  combinations, —  discharging  new  offices  and  personating 
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different  characters;    yet  all  these   various   parts    and   functions 
must  be  referred  to  the  workings  of  the  same  primitive  idea: — 
They  are  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  one  common 
principle;  nor  would  this  series  of  varieties  have  existed,  unless 
the    same    constant    cause    had    operated    in    their    production. 
Enclosed  in   one  form,  the  Element  may   represent  a  crawling 
reptile;  and,  in  another,  the  soaring  eagle:  It  may  now  personate 
the  groveling  slave,  and  again  the  swelling  Monarch :  still,   how- 
ever, these  dissimilar   creatures  have   all  arisen  from  the   same 
source;  and  have  been  produced  only,  because  the  Element  infused 
into  each  form  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  original  idea.     Thus  we 
may  understand,  how  a  few   simple   principles  have  operated  in 
forming  and  conducting  the  most  important  and  complicated  arti- 
fice among   the  inventions  of  Man; — that  wondrous    work — the 
great  machinery  of  Languages  !    In  this  simple  process  we  per- 
ceive the  same  mode  of  action,  which  is  visible  in  the  material 
world.     Nature  is  a  '  thrifty  goddess,'  and  deals  out  blessings  and 
principles  with  a   sparing  hand.     Her  infinite  variety  is  effected 
only  by  the  powers  of  modification  ;  and  as  we  advance  forward  in 
the  knowledge  of  her  mysterious  workings,  the  Elements  diminish, 
and  the  Combinations  multiply  around  us. 

Strong  and  impressive  as  the  resemblance  is  between  the  Doc- 
trine  of  the  Soul's  Transmigration,  and  the  Theory  of  Elementary 
Language ;  still,  however,  there  are  some  bearings  of  the  subject, 
in  which  it  is  inadequate  and  deficient.  The  divine  particle  can- 
not at  the  same  time  animate  different  systems  of  matter;  and  it 
is  necessary  that  one  mass  should  be  dissolved,  before  the  func- 
tions of  life  can  be  imparted  to  another.  But  in  this  creation  of 
the  World  of  Words,  the  Element  is  enabled  to  animate  at  once 
myriads  of  various  forms:  It  is  unceasingly  employed  in  propa- 
gating its  own  powers,  and  continually  impressing  new  orders  of 
Words  with  its  peculiar  force  and  appropriate  quality ; — itself  still 
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occupied  in  all,  and  constituting  by  its  own  presence  the  life  and 
spirit  of  these  unnumbered  combinations.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
Element  may  be  said  to  'extend  its  influence  through  all  extent;' 
perhaps  in  every  quarter  and  region  of  the  globe,  wherever  Man 
is  found  and  Speech  is  uttered,  '  living,  as  it  were,  through 
'  all  life — spreading  undivided — and  operating  unspent.'  Though 
the  comparison  between  the  Elements  of  Life  and  Language  has 
in  this  point  of  the  argument  been  deficient ;  yet  another  topic 
might  be  urged,  in  which  the  resemblance  is  again  full  and  per- 
spicuous, lu  the  Doctrine  of  Transmigration,  the  Soul  never 
dies,  but  is  for  ever  busied  in  animating  new  and  perishing 
systems  of  matter;  nor  can  its  immortal  essence  be  affected  by 
the  most  violent  shocks  or  convulsions  of  the  material  world,  with 
which  it  is  surrounded. 

Such  reflexions  might  be  present  to  the  mind,  when  we  cast 
our  eyes  over  the  eventful  History  of  Human  Speech.  Languages, 
or  the  forms,  which  the  Elements  assume,  are  subject  to  perpetual 
fluctuation,  and  exposed  to  all  the  numerous  accidents,  which  Man 
is  destined  to  experience;  but  the  Elements  themselves  still  sur- 
vive unaltered  and  unimpaired,  amidst  every  revolution  of  Nature 
and  of  Life.  The  physical  and  moral  evils  of  the  world  all  prey 
upon  Languages  ;  and  even  the  caprices  and  follies  of  Man  him- 
self, as  they  appear  on  the  familiar  occasions  of  ordinary  life,  are 
busily  employed  in  producing  those  insensible  mutations,  which 
the  forms  of  Speech  incessantly  experience.  Folly  and  caprice  are 
powerful  agents  in  the  operations  of  change; — controuling  or  rather 
suggesting  the  customs  of  Mankind;  and  Custom,  as  we  have 
ever  heard,  is  the  Tyrant  of  Languages.  Powerful  however  as 
these  agents  may  be  imagined — Folly,  Caprice,  Custom,  or  by 
whatever  name  they  shall  be  called ;  still  we  must  observe,  that 
their  powers  are  limited  and  directed  by  a  superior  necessity, 
which  sways  with  irresistible  controul  the  destiny  of  Languages. 

Their 
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Their  agency  is  confined  to  the  simple  changes  of  modification 
only,  nor  are  they  able  to  disturb  the  Original  Elements  either  of 
Languages  or  of  Life.  The  wildest  sallies  of  caprice  are  confined 
and  governed  by  the  same  laws,  as  the  gravest  suggestions  of 
design ;  and  they  are  only  to  be  considered  as  different  modes  of 
acting  on  the  same  materials,  invested  with  the  same  properties. 
Wherever  there  is  Mind,  the  effects  of  design  rrust  always  be 
produced;  and  whenever  Man  becomes  intelligible  to  Man,  whe- 
ther in  moods  of  sport  or  of  gravity,  of  caprice  or  of  meditation  ; 
the  terms,  which  he  employs,  must  be  adapted  to  a  train  of  ideas 
already  formed,  and  derived  from  words  already  existing.  They 
must  be  significant,  and  consequently  must  be  analogous  to  a 
certain  order  or  series  of  things,  which  had  been  previously  estab- 
lished. Man  may  combine  into  new  forms — he  may  enlarge  or 
contract — he  may  change  by  every  variety  of  modification ;  but  he 
can  produce  no  effects  on  the  existence  or  the  spirit  of  the  Original 
Elements.  They  are  removed  from  the  sphere  of  tyis  action,  and 
are  governed  by  a  superior  authority. 

When  these  observations  have  been  duly  weighed  and  under- 
stood ;  we  shall  be  enabled  to  comprehend,  why  the  mutations  in 
the  forms  of  Human  Speech  have  been  oftentimes  so  rapid,  and 
always  so  progressive ;  while  in  tracing  the  Elements  themselves 
through  all  these  mutations,  or  through  the  various  Languages, 
arising  from  this  perpetual  change;  we  find,  that  the  same  sense 
has  uniformly  prevailed,  and  been  regularly  propagated,  unaltered 
and  unimpaired.  With  the  mutability  and  variety  of  Languages 
we  have  ever  been  familiar;  but  this  principle  of  their  uniformity, 
by  which  they  are  all  connected  with  each  other,  has,  I  trust,  for 
the  first  time,  been  duly  conceived  and  explained  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  preceding  Volume.  The  experience  of  nearly  four 
thousand  years,  in  which  we  have  been  witness  to  the  propagation 
of  numberless  forms  of  Speech,  has  established  the  fact,  which 
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attests  the  permanency  of  Elementary  Language,  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  or  error.  Without  involving  ourselves  in  the 
remote  ages  of  Hindoo  Chronology,  we  may  appeal  to  the  writings 
of  Moses,  as  they  are  delivered  down  to  us  in  their  genuine 
Elementary  state — unincumbered  with  those  unnecessary  symbols, 
which  vainly  attempt  to  record  the  fleeting  sounds  of  a  vowel 
breathing.  We  there  discover  the  same  Elements  bearing  the 
same  meanings;  which  compose  at  this  moment  the  familiar  Lan- 
guage of  the  English  nation ;  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
employed  to  represent  the  same  train  of  ideas  over  all  the  regions 
of  the  globe,  with  which  we  are  most  conversant. 

On  considering  therefore  this  universal  diffusion  and  unchange- 
able permanency  of  Elementary  Speech    while   we  observe  at  the 
same  time  the   incessant  mutability  of  Languages;   we  shall  be 
enabled  to  throw  light  on  a  confusion  of  ideas,  which  appears  to 
have  clouded  all  former  investigations  on  this  subject.     The  simi- 
litude between  various  Languages  has  been  perpetually  observed ; 
though  it  will  be  acknowledged,  I  trust,  if  these  speculations  are 
founded    on  truth,  that  our  enquirers  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  resemblance.     Their  specu- 
lations have  been  employed  in  discovering  the  Original  Language, 
from  which  all  these  forms  of  Speech  were  derived;  and  to  the 
Celtic — the   Arabic — the  Hebrew — the  Gothic,  &c.  and   even    to 
the  Greek  itself,  has  this  distinguished  honour  been  respectively 
attributed.     Nothing,  we  shall  readily  agree,  can  be  more  idle  and 
unmeaning,  than  to  talk  of  an  Original  form  of  Speech,  when  we 
all  know,  that  these  forms  are  perpetually  changing.     We  may 
decide  indeed  by  historical  evidence  and  by  other  modes  of  rea- 
soning, on  a  recent  combination;   but  the  idea  of  an  Original  form 
to  a  fluctuating  object,  in  which  no  period  is  fixed  for  its  com- 
mencement, we  instantly  perceive,  is  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

We   may   still  however  direct   our  enquiries,  with  the   most 
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anxious  curiosity,  to  a  wondrous  fact,  which  is  deeply  involved 
with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  Human  Race.  We  may  enquire, 
I  must  repeat,  with  the  most  anxious  curiosity,  whence  it  has 
arisen,  that  the  same  Elementary  Language  has  been  thus  univer- 
sally diffused,  almost  through  every  region  of  the  globe,  to  which 
the  discoveries  of  Europeans  have  yet  extended.  On  this  impor- 
tant question,  I  dare  not  venture  even  to  interpose  a  conjecture. 
Our  enquiries  into  these  subjects  can  at  present  scarcely  be  re- 
garded even  as  commencing;  and  the  decision  of  a  question,  like 
this,  would  be  the  last  result  of  meditation  on  the  accumulated 
facts,  which  long  and  laborious  researches  had  finally  collected. 
It  will  be  perhaps  at  last  discovered,  that  the  History  of  Man  is 
deposited  in  the  Elements  of  Language: — It  is  at  least  certain, 
that  we  shall  vainly  endeavour  to  trace  the  progress  of  Human 
Speech,  in  the  migration  of  different  nations  through  the  various 
regions  of  the  Earth;  till  we  are  furnished  with  the  most  ample 
materials  for  investigating  the  principles  of  that  universal  Lan- 
guage, which  is  the  object  of  our  search. 

Though  we  are  unable  to  discover,  by  what  important  event 
this  wide  diffusion  of  Elementary  Speech  was  effected  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Earth;  and  though  we  cannot  form  any  possible 
conjecture  on  the  remote  periods  of  its  origin,  still  however  we 
may  venture  to  hazard  a  prediction  on  the  limits  of  its  duration. 
If  Languages  shall  continue  to  be  propogated  by  the  same  mode, 
with  which  alone  we  are  acquainted,  —  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  through  successive  generations ;  and  if  men  should  con- 
tinue to  be  endued  with  the  same  mind  and  the  same  organs; 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Elementary  Language^  now 
existing,  will  ever  perish  or  be  impaired  in  its  progress.  The 
experience  of  four  thousand  years,  in  which  we  have  not  even 
perceived  any  properties  of  change  or  decay,  will  lead  us  to 
conclude  in  the  most  temperate  spirit  of  calm  investigation,  that 
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the  same  Elements  will  continue  to  preserve  the  same  meanings, 
through  every  period  of  succeeding  generations. 

THUS,  at  last,  we  perceive,  that  a  system,  formed  without 
contrivance,  and  propagated  without  design — the  baseless  fabric 
(as  it  might  seem)  of  chance  and  of  change,  has  alone  remained 
constant,  inviolate  and  immutable;  when  all  around  has  dissolved 
and  disappeared.  The  Arts  and  the  Institutions  of  Man  have 
perished  with  their  inventors: — The  monuments  of  his  glory,  his 
science  and  his  superstition, — the  palaces  and  the  temples  have 
crumbled  into  dust;  and  the  proud  cities,  in  which  the  wonders 
of  his  atchievements  were  exhibited,  are  buried  for  ever  under 
their  own  ruins: — All  however  is  not  lost: — THE  ORIGINAL 
ELEMENTS  OF  LANGUAGE,  which  were  once  vocal  with  the  inven- 
tions and  emotions  of  primeval  Man,  still  survive  amidst  the 
ravages  of  time : — They  still  continue  to  be  instinct  with  the 
energies  of  mind ;  and  to  record  in  mystic,  though  in  faithful  cha- 
racters, the  secret  History  of  the  Ancient  World. 
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Egean,  (Sax.)   Occare,     ....     801 

Egg,  Ovum, 128,805 

Egg  on 660,677,788 

Ego 273,  337, 359 

Ehren,  (Germ.) 566,1170 

Eja     837 

Eight 128 

Eisell,-(old  Eng.) 714 

Either 386 

Eke 255,450,843 

Em,  (Eng,) 382 

En,  (Fr.)     .  . 432 

En,  (Latj 476 

Engage 867 

England      118 

Enrone,  (Old  Eng.) 617 

Ens        287,341 

Ensis ' 776 

Entrails      77*> 

Environ      *  •  •     617 

Eo     455 

Eo,  (Lat.)  I  go, 329 

Er,  (Terrain.  Eng.)    .  .  .    342,1151 

Erailler,  (Fr.) 1077,1188 

Erase     928 

Erbe,  (Germ.)     1225 
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Ercken,  (Germ.)     115 

Erctutn 543 

Ere,  (Eng.) 157,938 

Ere — Erst      1141 

Erect 935 

Erectheidae 588 

Eremite      1115 

Erga     66-8,  70 

Ergo 70 

Ergot,  (Fr.) 594 

Ergoter,  (Fr.)      594 

Erica     642 

Ericius     645 

Eridanus 1121 

Eringo      641 

Eritudo 579 

Erke,  (old  Eng.) 547 

Errand      n6l 

Erro      1164 

Ers,  (Fr.) 1167 

Eruca 642,982 

Erudio 98! 

Eruo     989,1161 

Erus     ;   .  .      579 

Erysipelas      603 

Erz,  (Germ.) ll63 

Esca      715 

Esculentus 715 

Esse,  (Span.) 429 

Esso,  (Ital.) 429 

Est,  (Lat.)     290 

Estar,  (Span.) 290,429 

Este,  (Span.) 276,  429 

Esther      176 

Et,  (Lat.) 450,  508 

Etch      711 

Eternus 244 

Etiam, 444 

Eton      185 

Etymology 
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Etymology     253 

Even     .  • 463 

Eurus     74 

Ex      818,  820 

Exerceo 666 

JSxherbo      1237 

Exhort  .  . 576 

Eye 91, 707 

Eyre-Falcons 1153,  n. 

Eyre- Justices  in,    i 11 64 

Eav    ..........    425,447 

~Eap 1142 

Eao-w 821 

Eareov 821 

£771;?      .    , 227,  7l6 

Eyeipw 103,  734 

EyKctra 776 

Eyptjyopew      102 

Eyxe^v*      .........      776 

£7x0?      176,776 

£70)      337 

ESos      159,167 

ESpa 15Q,  167 

ESeo 714 

EBetpa 685 

E0J/OS 238,  644 

E0os 237 

Ei       433,443 

Et,  Inscribed  over  the  door  of  the 
Temple  at  Delphi,   .  .     328 

726 

477,  710 
EiBap     388,441 

.         87O 

.  .      870 
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...  302,329,455,828-Q 

51,75,625,989 

Eiprjvt]     1175 

Eipo/mai      Il6l 

Eijoos      1155 

Eipw 1155,  Il6l 

Eipwv 1 102 

EJS    .  .  .    337,362,442,467,833 

Eira 389,  44! 

448 

448,833 

........      448 

448 

448 

Efcao-ros      336,448,  833 

E/care^os 386 

576 

499 

E»cet 430 

E/ceii/os    .   .   .    336,413,430,448 

EKWV 4 16 

E/xe 33Q 

Ei/ 341,  362,478 

Evapytjs 91 

EvepBe 41 

EvBa 426 

Ei/0a3e       426 

EI/JKOS 435 

Evrea 776 

EvTepov     776 

E^  .  .  .  .  211,445,507,818,833 

Egepapa 879 

Egepata     879,  Il6l 

Eoj07>;     540 

Eopyt]<rat      540 

Eoprrj     539 
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592 

44 

592 

ETTTU      508 

Epa 533,  575,1134,  &c. 

Epavos 11/3 

Epao>       573,  Il6l 

Ep'yctc'w     • 538 

Epyov 537 

537 

1216 

1204 

. 1216 

Epcetva)     1173 

EpeBta     577>H53 

EpciSto   ....   577,  586,  589,625 

EpeiKto      577,  586,625 

Epenrca       1245 

Epe/jiftoi     1216 

EpeTTTta     1205 

Epca-a-ca     ....   577,  H53,  1197 

E^oeo^eXeo)      577 

Epevyco COO-2,  879 

Epevdos      602 

Epevvato 1173 

Ejoe^o)     1205 

EpexOevs 588 

Epeu 575, 1016,  Il6l 

1115 

80,  625 

Ept 502,  1151 

Epigw     1153 

Epi6aKO<s 602 

EpiOevu)     578 

Epi6os 578 

105t> 
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EptKtj 642 

EptKca     586,642 

EjOti/eos      1 1  76 

Eptj/i/vs      1 1 74 

576 

588 

EjOKos       .   .    51,  73,  76,  122,  545, 
625,989,  1149 

EpfJLa 1213 

Epvos      U75 

EjOTro) 622,  1208 

Eppoi 11 64 

Eppwos 575,591,1152 

Epa-ri 534 

EpvBpos     ......    602,915,  1203 

EpVKio     ....   80,625,989,1149 

Epv/ma 1212 

Epu/uvos 1212 


Epvo-tfjLOv 642 

Epv<ri7re\as    ......  6o3,  608 

E^w 544,  989,  Il6l 

330,940 

574 

1164 

EPWS 575,  ]l6l 

Epw-rato 5;4>  nQl 

207,456,  715 
207,  714 

84O 

Ecnrepos 73 

Ec-a-tiv    .  . IQQ 

Eo-rt 296 

Ea-ria     .....41,167,264,715 
E(TTtaca      167 

232 

E(7/CaTOS 
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231-2 
ETaipos     .........  254,  386 

Erepos    .......  254,386,444 

ET^S    ...........  386,444 

Ert    .........    360,443,492 

ETOI/J.OS     ...........     255 

Eros,  Ereos,  Verus,  J  ......     251 

-  Frustra,   ........     251 

--  Annus,     ........     251 

ETi^uo\0'y/a    .........      253 

Ert/yuos   ............     253 

251 
234 

•   457,829 
576,  Il6l 
74 

Ew/oi/s  .  .   74,534,916,993,1070 
Et/jows  ....  74,993,  1070,  1167 

Evs      .............      125 

Eyre    .............     452 

•      739 


............      768 

.........     646,  770 

770 

............    227 

.  .........  202,  227 

•   •    98,121,226,284,774, 
797,  801 
Eta     ........     207,  329,  456 

Ews    .........    73,  492,  833 

H       .............         451 

Hyeopai    ...........      739 

a>     ..........      739 

,  ......  45O 
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450 


714 

125,  713-4 

.      237 

m         238 


330,456,  828 


HAucos    ............      4QQ 

.............  402 

..........  ...  401 

............  401 

.............  401 

477 
476 


1147 
1  1  74 


....   1159 
Hpvyyos    ...........     g41 

............  643 

.............  1150 

Ho-o-a      ............  337 

H<r<rao/jiai    ..........  231 

...........  231 

189,387 
Hrpiov  ............      387 

Hrpov     .....  .......     387 

895 
895 

F. 

Fahren,  (Germ.)     ......     734 

Fair      ...........     734 

Farrow     ........    .    .  1152 

Fera 
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Fera 1152 

Ferret .  1149 

Ferrum 763,1149,1163 

Fervor 1207 

Fire      1154 

First 1141 

Fish 859 

Fodio       525 

Fore 1142 

Forum 734 

Forus 734 

Fragum 934 

Frau,  (Germ.) 623 

Fret 1149 

Fulano,  (Span.)      ......     431 

Furnish 58 

Furo .   .  1175 


G. 

Gach,  (Celt.)      43O 

Galea       135 

Gallo-Glasses 118 

Gang 329 

Gantz,  (Germ.) 425 

Garden 42-6 

Garrio 1 1 66 

Garnish 58 

Garret 54 

Garter      54 

Ge,  (Sax.  Prefix.)      .    .    .     360,462 

Gia,  (Ital.)       427 

Gird,  (Eng.) 54 

Go 329,457,  460 

Gorgeous 518 

Graff 1251 

(irate 631 

Gratch,  (old  Eng.) 1O23 

Gregory   ..........      103 
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Grey-Hound  ........     175 

Grieve      ..........  1  1  66 

Grin     ...........  1166 

Growl      ..........  1  1  66 

Guard       ....    48,623,729,1149 

Guerdon,  (old  Eng.)      ....       65 

Guerir,  (Fr.)    ........    65-6 

Guerison,  (Fr.)    .......       65 

Guest    ...........     268 

Guet,  Gueter,  (Fr.)    .....       62 

Guetre,  (Fr.)   ........       62 

Gueux,  (Fr.)   ........       62 

Guichet,  (Fr.)     .......       63 

Gyre  Carlin,  Falcon,  (Scot.)    .   1153 
F«ta    ...........       12O 

re  ......:  ......    462 


Tva 


540 
329,460 

428 


1O2 


712 
460 


H. 


Habeo       ..........     289 

Habito         .........     283 

Hace,  (Eng.)  Hoarse,    ....     669 

Hack    .........    667,  801 

Hack,  the  horse,    ......     673 

Hack,  a  hedge    .......     689 

Hackle    .......     662,  66'7-9 

Hackney     .........     6/2 

Hactenus     .........     392 

Haddock     .......     698,776 

•Haedus     ..........     693 

H;ereo     ..........  1  1  66 

Hacres      .......  93,546,1147 

Hag 
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Hag 99,753 

Hagard 753 

Haggcss       671,  753 

Haggle 

Haggle,  To  Hail,       668 

Hair,  (Fr.)      1167 

Haireux,  (Fr.) 1167 

Hat 107 

Hakot.  the  Pike,    ....    697,  775 
Ham,  Names  of  Places,     .    282, 8 1 6 

Hanch 783 

Hand      776 

Handle 776 

Hang      776 

Hank       776,783 

Hanker    .    .    .    ; 7?6 

Haquenee,  (Fr.)     . 673 

Hara    ...    * 1152 

Harangue 1088 

Harass 530,  565,  1146 

Hard 572,629 

Harde,  (Fr.) 90 

Harder,  (Fr.) 9« 

Hardi,  (Fr.) 573 

Hardingham,  the  village  of,  in 

Norfolk, 282,816 

Hards      88 

Hardy 573 

Hare 520,  570,  1147 

Haricot .   1149 

Harier 570,1147 

Hariolus .  1188 

Hark 686 

Harke,  (Germ.)      ....    565,  672 

Harlot 1185 

Harm      12l6 

Harness      Il63, 1180-1 

Haro,  (Fr.) 571 

Harold    . 571 
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Harp 1238 

Harping-Irons 1238 

Harpoons 1238 

Harpsichord 1238 

Harpy 1238 

Harr,  at  Sea  Harr,    .    .    .568,1167 

Harren,  (Germ.) 1167 

Harrow    .    .   527,563-8,1135,1146 
Harry     .......   565,799,1146 

Harry  Old      1147 

Harsh      ....   572,  592,628,  876 

Hart 89 

Harvest 1239 

Haruga    ..............  597,1153 

Hasle       6/2 

Hasp   ............     775 

Hasta      674,770 

Haste 806 

Hasty      806 

Hatch     ....    721,775,776,806 

Hate 768,806 

Hatton 185 

Haughty 817 

Haunt 776 

Have 283 

Haurio 544,  Il6l 

Hausser,  (Fr.) 812 

Haut,  (Fr.) 812 

Haw-Haw      100 

Haw  Thorn 99,  688 

Hawk      893 

Hawk  Eyas 133 

Hawker 894 

Hay 99 

Haye,  (Fr.) 1OO 

Hays,  Dance  the  Hays,   ...     100 

Hazard 742 

Hazy 742 

Head,  as  Maiden  Head,   ...     127 

Head 44? 

Hear 
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Hear 686,795,1171 

Heark,  Hearken   ....    795,1172 

Hearse 629,  674 

Heart      183 

Hearten    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    84o,883 

Hearth 41 

Hea^ 806 

Heath      643 

Heathen      643 

Heck 775*781 

Heckle,  &c.     . 669 

Heckled,  (old  Eng.)     ....     670 

Heckle  back 781 

Heder,  (Sax.)  Sepes,     ...     2O2-3 

Hedera 1O6,  202 

Hedge     .    .    99,647,688,796,802 
Heed  .    .    .    105,262,790,797,801 

Heer,  (Germ.) 1147 

Heiedeygynes,  (old  Eng.)    .    .     699 

Heigh-Ho      895 

Heir     ......    546,1136,  1147 

Heit,  (Eng.) 841,896 

Hem     . 476 

Kent 776 

Herald     .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .1187 

Herba      204,  1237 

Hercules 595,689,1150 

Herd     ....  87,620,792-9,1147 

Heri 1141 

Herian,  the  God  of  War,     .    .  1174 

Herisser,  (Fr.) 630,646 

Hermit 1115 

Hernia 1175-6 

Herod      1187 

Heroe      1150 

Heron 574 

Herr,(Ger.)  92-3,  566,  799,  1147-9 

Herse,  (Fr.) 53O,  &c. 

Herse,  Language, 649 
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Herus,  (Lat.)       92-3, 620,  799, 1 1 49 

Herzog,  (Germ.)     566 

Hest      .  . 809 

Hesternus       1141 

Hesus,  Celtic  God  of  War,    1 96, 7 1 7 

Heurter,  (Fr.)     591,631 

Hens 667,837,  895 

Hey-Day 815 

Hey-Hoe    .  . 10O 

Hey-Net 99 

Hie 273,336 

Hicce 38O 

Hiccius  Doctius      ....'...     893 

Hick-up 892 

Hick-wall 893 

Hide      "....'....      112 

Hidel 113 

Hideons ?Qb 

Hid-Gild 113 

Hie 66l,  788 

Higgledy-Piggledy 7°5 

Higgler 668 

High     210,810 

Hight 809,811 

Him'     . 339,382 

Hinc 392 

Hincken,  (Germ.)     783 

Hind 287 

Hine     287,341 

Hinge      776 

Hira 1159 

Hircus     693 

Hire 1171 

Hirpex 1237 

Hirquus      ....;......     639 

Hirr,  <Eng.)     1166 

Hirrio       1166 

Hirse 638 

Hirse,  (Fr.) :  ....  1167 

7  z  Hirsutus 
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Hirsutus      628,877 

Hirtus 630,877 

His,  (Eng.) 418 

Hisco 639,  887 

Hispidus 8^7 

Hiss      877,  885 

Hist 109,791,859 

Historia      640 

Histrio 641 

Histrix     648 

Hit 681,768,877 

Hitch 694,775,780-1 

Hitchel 789 

Hithe 860 

Hither ;     386 

Hittio 641 

Hittus 641 

Hirudo    ......  .639,978,1156 

Hirundo     1156 

Hoar 630,  1168 

Hoard 89,    1147 

Hoarse      877 

Hoax 701,778 

Hoc 660 

Hoche,  (Fr.)      .  .     1O6 

Hocher,  (Fr.) 694 

Hock     661 

Hockle     661 

Hock  Tide     813 

Hodgekins,  &c 696 

Hodge-Podge 695 

Hodges 695 

Hodmandod 7OO 

Hodson 696 

Hoe 660 

Hog 688 

Hog,  Hogget,  a  Sheep,   ....     690 
Hoiden 699,  817 


Hoist 210 

Hoity  Toity 7<>0,  80$ 

Hoker,  (old  Eng.) 701,763 

Home 282 

Homo 281 

Honor      1170 

Hood 107,447 

Hook 801,  878 

Hook-Land 878 

Hoot     661,897-9 

Hora     1169 

Horatius      531 

Horchen,  (Germ.)     Ill 

Hord     87,1147 

Hordeum    ........    638,  1167 

Horizon 7  4 

Horminum 12O4 

Horn     1174 

Horner,  Little  Jack, 1 1 8O 

Horreo     ....    604,  636,651,  11 66 

Horreum      1154 

Horse    .  . 630,674,980 

Horsum 69,  1149 

Hort,  (Germ.) 88 

Hortor 576,  792 

Hortus      507,  576,  79.2,  883 

Hose      .  .  .  .  . 663 

Hospes     267 

Hospital 267 

Host      266,269,270,821 

Hostage 270 

Hosiery,  (old  Eng.) 266 

Hostia 269,821 

Hostio 269,822 

Hostis 269,821 

Hostler     266 

Hostorium 269,822 

Hot     806 

Hotel     266 

Hovel 
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Hovel 284 

Hough      660-1 

Hound     776 

Houret,(Fr.)     639 

House 260,797 

Housel     705 

Houspiller,  (Fr.) 664 

Housser,  (Fr.) 664 

Houst 818 

Houton ,  .  .     817 

Howard 10O 

Hoxing 662 

Hoze     662 

Hue 833 

Hucher,  (Fr.) 667 

Huckle    636 

Huckster     668 

Huddle .   605,633,699 

Hudson 696 

Hue 661 

Hue  and  Cry    ....   66 1,  667,  899 

Hug 575,  801 

Hugger  Mugger 694 

Huguenots     7°7 

Huiste      109 

Huke 671 

Humi 282 

Hunch     783 

Hunger    ....  - 775 

Hunt     776 

Hure-Haut,  (Fr.) 1159 

Hure,  (Fr.) 1167 

Hurd,  Hurdis,  (Names,)    ...       88 

Hurdle 88,631,883 

Hurl     1184 

Hurly-Burly     1184 

Hurracan     Il6o 

Hurry 568,  1146 

Hurst 638 
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Hurt     592,631,768,792 

Hurten,  (Germ.)     592 

Hurtle 631,883 

Hurtle  Berry 631,643 

Husband 261 

Hush 109,791,889 

Husk 108 

Husky 878 

Hustings 260 

Hustle 705,  884 

Hustling 705,884 

Huswife      261 

Hut      107,  262,  797 

Hutch     108,691 

Huten,  (Germ.)     .    .    105,  791,  797 
Huzza 667,  894 
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I 337,359,360 

Jam      . 398,437 

Jamdudum 399 

Jar n66 

Ice 248,331,764 

Ici,  (Fr.) 428 

Ida 815 

Idem 398,441 

Identidem       441 

Ideo 441,  832 

Ideot 337 

Jehovah      323 

Jesus 241 

If 461 

Ignis 850 

II,  (Fr.) 405 

Hie       405 

Immanis 423 

In 
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In 509,776 

Ing,  (English  Terminat.)     .    .     354 

Inherit 94 

Insula 116 

Intesttnus 776 

Intro 46*8 

Jordan,  (Eng.)  Matula,    ...     148 

Joshua 241 

Ipse 340,  353 

Ira 580,1153 

Ire 1153,  11 64 

Irk,  Irksome      546 

Iron 216,  763,  1163 

Irpex       1226 

Irpi,  Irpini 1238 

Irren,  (Germ.) 1164 

Irrito 564,  577 

Irroro      1O65 

Is,  (Eng.) ,    290,  830 

Is,  (Lat.) 273,  336,  832 

Ish,  (Eng.  Term.) 354 

Isis 265 

Islam,  (Ar.) 236 

Island      .   . 116 

We 116 

Issior,  (Fr.) 445 

Issue 210,  445,  823 

Iste -    .     832 

Istesso,  (Ital.) 429 

It,  (Eng.) 832 

It,  (Lat.) 455 

Ita 245,275,441 

Itch     722 

Item 441 

Iter      329,501,829 

Iterum 501 

Jupiter 328 

Jurgium .    .  1009 
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Jusque,  (Fr.)  .    . 

517 

Ixion    ....'. 

214 

lao/j.at    .... 

242 

laerTTt?    .... 

218 

la-TTaTat       .    . 

895 

IaTTCCTatCt£ 

......      895 

8Q5 

lySt},  I^St^fc)     . 

663 

lyvva     .... 

......     663 

\yvvn      .... 

853 

l7«/vs      .... 

663 

I&os    

337 

Ig/WT^S         ... 

......     337 

Ifyus       .... 

177 

%UO>         .... 

164 

lepa£      .... 

1152 

lejoeuw     .... 

1158 

I£w      ..... 

......     167 

I»/Mt     

.    .  330,456,  828 

I0VS       

.    .  330,  457,  829 

I0i/<£aAAos    .    . 

830 

I^i/w    

390 

lopnoi    .... 

.  .  .   .639,  1159 

los      

.    .    .    .    337,  770 

Ifcai/&)     ..... 

....    456,  828 

iKerei/w      .    .    . 

....    330,  829 

\KveofJLai    .    .    . 

.    .  330,456,  828 

IKCO      

.    .    .    .     330,828 

Iva      

478 

1^    

.    .    .    .    771,782 

I^aAos   .... 

782 

I^os    

771 

I£us 

.    .    .    .    170,  782 

Ipos    

1164 

Is  

....    196,  759 
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....  167,290,062, 
.  .  .  .  .   .170, 662, 

Itr^i/os 758, 

Icr^os .    759, 

iTCtyUOS 

I  Tea 


ITVS 


724, 
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855 
716 

847 
826 
782 
782 
782 
839 
869 
839 
869 
894 
894 
856 
758 
759 


L. 


La!  (Eng.  Interject.)    ....     512 

Labyrinth 1089,  n.  1168 

Lady 1177 

Lagman       1026,  n. 

Lagraetman 1026 

Lambeth 114 

Land-Lord      268 

Land-Rail       1O8O 

Lark 134 

Liber       1O18 

Lima       1094 

Limb 460 

Limo       1094 

Limus 46o,  1094 

Livrer,  (Fr.)   .    .    .  • 1O18 

Loaf 1177 

Lord 1172 

Lucumones 1027,  n. 
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Lurdane      418 

Lux .372 

M. 

Magusan,  the  Hercules  of  the  ancient 

Gauls, 196 

Make  . 539 

Mama      ..........    277 

Man 420 

Manes 422 

Mandrake 423 

Manus,  Cerus  Manus,      .    .    .     422 
Maro    ...........     151 

Mattocks 777 

Me,  (Lat.  &c.)    .....    339,  417 

Medina 183 

Mei 417 

Medesima,  (Ital.) ,     400 

Merope   ...  f    ......  1251 

Merops    ..,,......   1251 

Met,  (Lat.) 499 

Meteor Il6o 

Middle  Earth 44 

Mihi 417 

Mine .     4l6 

Mismo,  (Span.)      400 

Mix      .    . 539 

Mud ,   .    539 

Mold  Warp .  120? 

Moore,  (Surname,)    ........     151 

More  .    .    .    . 151 

Ma     515 

Mai/SjoayOjOas 423 

Ma<r<ra> 539 

Mev 420 

Mepo(J>       287,1250 
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Merewpos Il64 

M"      514 

Mia 


340 
420 


N. 


Nse,  (Lat.) 514 

Naught 44g 

Ne,  (Ital.)       ....'.'.'.'.  432 

Ne,  (Lat.) 514 

Nee,  (Lat.) 613 

Neighbour      ........  776 

Neither ......  386 

Ness,  (Eng.  Termin.)    ....  355 

Neuter 386 

Niggard      .........  777 
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NM 516 
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•  • 513 

516 

Non ,m  513 

Nonce ..  51$ 
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Nor 516 
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Not 132,513 

Nought 132,446 
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Nyas  Hawk 133 

Nat 514 

•  •  •  • 516 
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Occo 660,801 
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Ocior 769,846 
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Od!n 199 

Odium 768,806 
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Oh'm 410 
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On 776 

One 341,  467 

Oooze      856,  868 

Or,  (Lat.  Term.) 342 
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649,  689 
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Ore      1163 

Oreille,  (Fr.) Ill 

Organ 584 

Origo 142,1128 

Orion       1174 

Orior 402,621,1138 
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Orme       120? 

Orno 1170 

Ornus      1173 

Oro      1138-9 

Orphan 12l6 

Orpheus      1238, 1250 

Ort,  (Germ.) 5O,  70,  143 

Ortolan 6O5 

Orts 50 

Orva,  (Germ.)  Glebas  vertere,     1225 

Os 781 

Ostium 781 

Other       386 

Otium 233 

Otter 398 

Ouais,  (Fr.) 429 

Over 283 

Ought 131,  446 

Our 342,418,  1151 

Ouragan,  (Fr.) Il6o 

Ouran-Outang 1174 

Ourdir,  (Fr.) 159 

Ourt,  (old  Eng.) 159 
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Palter 1188 
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Piscis 85.9 
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Pos,  (Lat.)      403 
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404 
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Qual-Che,  (Ital.) 428 
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Quam 398 

Quando 398 
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Quel,  (Fr.)    . 428 

Quelque,  (Fr.) 428 

Queo 402,  428 

Questo,  (Ital.)      429 

Qui 338,  395 

Quicquam 395 
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Quid     395 

Quidam       441 

Quin 399,  433 

Quippe     404 
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Raillery 1077 

Raillon,  (Fr.) 1O/8 
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Rain 1064 

Rais,  (Fr.)   .    .    .    : 1009 

Raise 935 

Raisin,  (Fr.) 101O 

Rait 1045 

Rake, 939 

— —  the  Person,       940 

the  Mine, 941 

Rake  Hell,  or  Rakell,     .     950 

Rake-Tyne,  (old  Eng.)       949 

Ralar,  (Span.) 1076 

Raler,  (Fr.) 1077 

Ralla,  (Lat.) 1078 

Rally 1077 

Ram 1199 

Ramage,  (Fr.) 1199 

Ramble 1199 

Rame       1199 

Ramex 1198 

Rammakin      1200 

Rampant 12OO 

Rampart 1211 

Ramping 1200 

Ramus 1200 
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Rana 1113-4 

Ranceo 1112 

Rancid 1112 
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1099,1107,1109 

Ranke,  (Germ.) mi 

Rankle ...1112 

Ranne  Balk 1097 

Ransack 1123 

Ransom 

Rant 

Rap 

Rape 1241,  1244 

Rapidus  .    .    ... 1241 

Rapier 1243 

Rapine 1241 

Rapio  1241 

Rapum 1244 

Rarus 938,1156 

Rasberry 934 

Rascal      . 05 1 

Rase 928 

Rash g30 

a  species  of  Cloth,    ...     942 

Corn, 1032 

Rashand,  (old  Eng.)     ....     929 

Rashing,  (old  Eng.) 93 1 

Rasp  881 

Rasp-Raspolo,  (Ital.)    ....     934 

Rassie 929 

Rastal      940 

Rastle,  &c. 913 

Rastrum 933,  &c. 


Rat 
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Ratches,  (old  Eng.) 929 

Rate 
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Rate 1009 

Rateau,  (Fr.)      941 

Rathe      931 

Rather 931 

Ratio 1008 

Ratisser,  (Fr.) 1O08 

Rattle 907 

Ratus 1008 

Raucus 982 

Have 1241 

Rave  up       1241 

Ravidus 12O3 

Ravine      .    .    .    . 1241 

Ravio 1241 

Ravus       1203 

Rauk 1032 

Raw      .    .    .    .880,965,1157,1167 

Rawt .     960 

Ray,  the  fish, 966 

Raymund 1025 

Raze 1O3O 

of  Ginger, 1032 

Razor .    .    .    .    928,  941 

Re,  (Lat.) 502,1141 

Reach       587,  946 

Head 1015 

Ready       991 

Ream  for  Cream, 1236 

Reap 1239 

Rcbe,  (Germ.)  Palmes,  .    .    .    .   1243 
Reb-Hun,  (Germ.)  Perdix,   .    .   1243 

Rcchen,  (Germ.) 607 

Reckon 6l4 

Reetus 935,  990 

Red 603,914,  1203 

Red  Plague 6O3 

Ueddour,  (old  Eng.)      .    .    .    .   1O19 
JJcdsman,  ^  Scotch,) 1019 
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Reechy lOo'jj 

Reed 976 

Reek 1066 

Reel 1081 

Reem  of  paper 1236 

Reeve 1251 

Regale      1002 

Regan,  Lear's  Daughter,      .    .   1 1 2O 

Regard 60-1 

Regio 1002 

Rego 935,  1001 

Rehearse      809 

Reige,  (Germ.)  ....    1031,  1091 

Rein-Deer 966, 1 1 1 1 

Rein,  (Germ.)     ....    1096,1102 

Reinigen,  (Germ.) 1092 

Reins,  (Eng.) 984 

Reise,  (old  Eng.) 998 

Reizen,  (Germ.) 923 

Rele,  (old  Eng.) 1O81 

Relhan 1078 

Religio 1O05 

Remus 1197 

Ren,  (Lat.)     .    .    .    984,1114,1176 

Renard 983 

Rend 1121 

Render 1122 

Rennet 1121 

Renouard 983 

Rent 1121-2 

Reor 1010 

Repo 622 

Res 537,912 

Resing,  (old  Eng.)     .....     998 

Rest 6ll,  996 

llrstie  Bacon 916 

Resty  or  Restive    .    .    ....    .     997 

Retch       948 
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Rete 993,944 
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Rere      Il67 

Mouse 880,937 

Revel •   I243 

Reward 6°-4 

Rex 1001 

Rhea H34 

Rheda 933 

Rhenus 1121 

Rhetor 1°16 

Rhone 1121 

Riband •   1234 

Ribaldry 1244 

Ric,  (Eng.  Termin.  &c.)  .    .    .  1O03 

Rica 961 

Ricamer,  (Fr.)    ....'...  1052 

Rice 604,638,1167 

Rich 1003 

Richmond 1025 

Ricinium 9Gt 

Rickets 972 

Rickety 634 

Rictus 917,967,1085 

Rid      9«7,  988 

Ride,  (Eng.) 1034 

Ride,(Fr.)      967 

Rideo 967 

Riddle 1011-2 

Ridge 969 

Ridgle 1075 

Ridgelmg •    •    97O 

Ridica 967 

Rife 1240 

Riff  Raff 1244 

Rift      1242 

Rifte 1242 

Rig       1°18 
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Rigeo 966 
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Right 935,998-9 

Rigid,  &c 966 

Rigo 1064 

Rigols,  (oldEng.)      10O2 

Riive,  (Belg.)  Rastrum,    .    .    .1242 

Rill      1074 

Rim 1236 

Rirnor .    .   119« 

Rind 1090 

Ring 609,1087 

Ringe      1097 

Ringen,  (Germ.) 1088 

Ringo     .   .    * 967,1086 

Rinse 1 091 

Rip      1242 

Rip  and  Roar     .......   1235 

Riot 923 

Rise 935,  1141 

Wood     ........    977 

Rite 1088 

Ritus .  1008 

Rival 1232,  1243 

Rive 1242 

Rivus   ...........   1232 

Rix,  (Lat.  Termin.) 356 

Rixo 578 

Roach 966 

Road 920,1034 

Roam 1200 

Roan 1155 

Roar 937,1157,1166 

Roast    '..    1    .........    1042 

Rob 1241 

.    Jelly       ........   1249 

Robe   i 1234 

Robin 
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Robin  Redbreast 1203 

Robur 1157 

Rock 970-1 

Rocket 961,  982 

Rod 1041 

Roder,  (Fr.)    ......  984, 106l 

Rodo 983 

Rodomont      98  4,  10G2 

Rodomontade 1062 

Roe-buck 965 

Rogue,  (Fr.) 982 

Rogner,(Fr.) 984,  1114 

Rognon,  (Fr.) 984,1114 

Rogo 575,  969 

Rogue 922 

Rogus      968 

Roil 1081,  1088 

Roine      1114 

Roist- Roisterer 921 

Roll 1081 

Romage 1198 

Ronchisso 1085 

Ronchus 1085 

Ronyon 983 

Rood 1041 

Lofte,  (old  Eng.)     ...     914 

Rude,  (old  Eng.)     ...     914 

Rook 982 

Room      1196 

Roost 998 

Root 910 

Rootle 916 

Rope 1234 

Tricks 1235 

Ropery    . 1235 

Ropey 1234 

Roquelaure,  (Fr.) 961 

Ros      .    .  ,   1065 
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Rostrum      .......    620,  916 

1070 

910,  960 

Rote 1040 

Rother-Hithe 1060 

Rotter-Dam 1062 

Rottle      916 

Rou,  (old  Eng  )      964 

Rove     1 200 

Rough     961,981 

Rounce 930 

Round 1090 

Round  in  the  ear 1119 

Rout 909,  &e. 

Route      920 

Routine 1040 

Row •  •  •  •    921,  1153 

of  fish 1114 

Roxana     176 

Roynish 1114 

Rozinante 973 

Rub 1241 

Rubbish 1244 

Rubeo      1203 

Rubigo     1203 

Rubrics 1203 

Rubus 1202 

Ruby 1203 

Ructo 601,  879 

Ruck     973 

Rud,  (Germ.) 933 

Rudde,  (old  Eng.)     913 

Ruddle     915 

Ruddy      915 

Rude     98! 

Rudge  washed 970 

Rudis 981,  1141 

Rudo     982 

Rudus 
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Rudus 981 

Rue 964,  975 

Ruefull     1167 

Rufen,  (Germ.) 1235 

Ruff 964,  1241,  1244 

Ruffian     1244 

Ruffle 1197 

Rufus 1203 

Rug 961 

Ruga     634,960 

Rugged 9^0 

Rugio 601,  982 

Rugosus    . 960 

Ruhren,  (Germ.) 1157 

Ruina H57 

Ruma 1202 

Rumble    .  .  . .  1197-9 

Rumen 1202 

Rumex 1203 

Rummo,  Ruminate    ......   12O2 

Rumny-Wine 1199 

Rump 11.06 

Rumpfen,  (Germ.) 1197 

Rumple 1197 

Rumpo 1198 

Run 1103 

Run-Rig,  (Scotch,) 11O3 

Runcina      917,1085 

Runcino 917 

Runco .  917,1085,1114 

Runic    .  .  . 1120 

Runnagate      ...  ^  ......  1 121 

Runt 1086 

Runymede     1120 

Ruo 9H,930,  1157 
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Ruspino   ............     933 
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Rustle  .....  ........    916 
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Puca 989,  1213 

Pco6wv 917 

PtofjLti .    1157,  1212 

Pwvvvu) 1157,  1212 

.    1157, 1213 

.1175 

917 

Pww 1157 

S. 

Sacar,  (Span.) 659 

Sack .     658 

Salam,  the  Arabic  Salutation,   .     230 

Same 399 

Sap      659 

Satrap      .1251 

Saucins 658 

Scabies 722 

Scale 809 

Scindo 658 

Scoop 660 

Scrietch       1166 

Scull 135 

Scylla 135 

Se,  (Lat.) 339,  401,  46l 

—  (Ital.) 432 

Sea       475 

Seco 658 

Secundus 415,  471 

Secus 415,466,506 

Sed 415,466,506 

See       475 

Seek 475 

Semi  401 


oeorsum      ,     401 

Septem 508 

Sequor 576 

Serendib 119 

Serpo 1208 

Seu      .    . 461 

She 339 

Sheer       1153 

Sheriff     .    .    . 1251 

Ship 659 

Si,  (Lat.) 380, 46l 

—  (Span.  Ital.  Fr.) 432 

Sibi 343,  353,  498 

Sic   . 7   .    .    380,  466 

Sight '476 

Sin,  (Lat.)      .  ".    .......     433 

Sine,  (Lat.) 433,  5OO 

Singultus 435 

Singulus      434 

Sinister 435 

Sino 435 

Six 506 

Sip 665 

Sirpices 1238 

Sive      . \    .     461 

Syrius 174 

So,  (Eng.)       ....    380,  432,  478 

(Germ.) 433 

Soc,(Fr.) 658 

Sol 372 

Some 30,9 

Sorex 1153,  n. 

Sous,  (Fr.)      506 

South      71 

Spelunca 776 

Sta,  (Ital.)       429 

Stand 171 

Star 174 

8  B  Statira 
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Page 

Statira     ..........     176 

Stesso,  (Ital.)  ........     429 

Sto  ........    168,  272,290 

Story  ........    ...     730 

Stringo     ........    755,  774 

Strix    ...........     755 

Su,(Ital.)    .........     505 

Sub      .........    283,  506 

Subigo     .......    .v  .    .     736 

Such    ...........     409 

Sum    ..........     292-6 

Sup      ...........     660 

Super       ........    283,  506 

Sur,  (Fr.)     .........     505 

Surface    ..........     506 

Sursum    .......    ...     506 

Sus    .    .    .     401,415,466,503,688 
Susque    ..........     4l6 

2e  .............  461 

.........     475 

.........      1  74 

.........      345 


345 
460 
479 


65Q 
7/6 
338 
353 
353 
658 
241 


T. 


Tad      ...........     480 

Taillcr,  (Fr.)   ........     659 


Page 

Tailor      . 659 

Tails 4O8 

Tarn 398 

Tantus 398 

Taprobane      119 

Te,  (Lat.  Part.) 46l 

Tego 202 

Tel,  (Fr.) 428 

Ten      471,  508 

Tenus,  (Lat.) 392 

Than 391-3,474 

That 378,  438 

The      338,  345 

Their 382,  418 

Them 382 

Then 391,  474 

Thence 3QI 

There      382 

These      379 

They 3/9 

Thilk,  (old  Eng.) 406 

Thine 4l6 

This 378 

Thither 386 

Those 379 

Thou 338 

Though 380 

Three 467 

Thresh      178 

Thus      380 

Thy 338 

Tibi 343 

Till 411,  440 

Tim,  (Lat.  Termin.)     398 

Timber     255 

Timour 505 

Tire,  (old  Eng.)  To  Devour,    .     712 

To      468 

Tollo 
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Tollo 832 

Too 469 

Tooth 769 

Torqueo      580 

Tot 398 

Tother     386,415 

Totus 398 

Trace 947 

Traho 947 

Trans 468 

Tribula     689 

Tribulatio '.  .  .  .     589 

Triones 174 

Triops 588 

Triptolemus 588 

Tu      338 

Turn     398 

Tune 392 

Twain 471 

Twenty 471 

Twice 471 

Twilight     471 

Twine 471 

Twist 471 

Two 470 

Tzar     506 

Tye 471 

Taj/ 504 

Tai/ra 421 

Te .  403,  450 

Teiv     413 

TeAAw       .'....     832 

Terra 480 

Tern£ 480 

400,414 

406,  414 

Trj/uepov 345 

TJ/J/OS      413 


Tiv 


To 
ToSe 


Page 

•  •  • 345 

....  412 

303,487 

413 

504 

412 

.  469 

.  .  414 

' .  414 

414 

414 

414; 

...  414 

ToioaSe  .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .  >414>  4QO 

ToiOVTOS 4]  4 

TOCT-OS 414 

460 

421 

303 


To6ev 


Tot   . 

Toios 


Geta 

Qeiov 

Geios 


0aAao"<ra 

Garepos 386,471 

....      426,  443,  46l 

478 

Qea.0fj.ai 4^-5 

47g 

487 

•      479 

QeXv/uLvov      ......  5  go 

254 

.    1207 

487 

399 

460 

•    •    • 487 

u,v. 


0ew 
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Page 


Vacillo 867 

Vagabond    . . 867 

Vagus      867 

Val  Kyriar,  the  Fates  of  the 

Goths, 153,  n. 

Vario 622 

Various 662 

Varus       622 

Udder     . 387,  873 

Udus 865 

Veer 617,  1149 

Vcr     621 

Veratrum 6l3 

Verber 621,  1149 

Vereor ,    .    ,    .    .     621 

Vcretrum 621,1149 

Verge,  (Eng.  Fr.)  ....  42-5,  617 

Verger 45 

Vergo 67—70,621 

Vermis 621 

Verpa 621 

Verpis      62 

Verres      621,1149,  1152 

Verro H49,  H55 

Verruca 621,1149 

Verso 534-5,  564 

Versum— Versus   .    .    66,534,1149 
Verto    .    .   534,554,609,621,1149 

Veru 1149 

Vervactum      736 

Vervex 621,  1149 

Verus 59,  621-4 

Vescor 715 

Vesta 41,264,715 

Vestie 207 

Vestis 264,456 

Ugly 765 


Ugsome 765 

Vi,  (Ital.) 353,  431 

Vici,  (Lat.) 821,870 

Victima 821 

Video      77,477,710,726 

Viere 622 

Vigilo      60 

Vinegar 715 

Vir 503,  623,  1148 

Virago      623 

Vireo ,  .  .  .     623 

Virer    .  .  .' 1149 

Vires 623,  1149 

Viridis     46,  623 

Virtue      553 

Virtus 553,623 

Virus 623 

Vis     196 

Viscus      771 

Viso,  Visito      710 

Ultro 416 

Um  Quwhile,  (Scotch,)  ....     41O 

Uncle 287 

Uncus 776 

Ungo 776 

Unguis 776 

Unicus     435 

Vos 34O 

Up      283 

Ur,  (Germ 1139 

Urbs     ....,..., 1229 

Urceus     84,  646 

Urchin 645 

Ure,  En-Ure 844,  1170 

Urgeo      592 

Urina 1138 

Urino   .  . 1181 

Urium     .  , 1181 

Uro 
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Uro 1206 

Ursine      648 

Ursus 641 

Urtica      65O 

Urus H52 

Uscire      445 

Use 844 

Usher     781 

Usque      440,  833 

Ut,  (Lat.)      439 

Ut  in  Utmost 62O 

Uter 386-7,  8/3-4 

Uterus     387,  874 

Utis,  (Shaksp.) 399,821 

Utor     126,  844 

Utter 212,445,820 

Utterance 620,  821 

Y776JUO? 227,747 

. 125,  24O,  71Q 

856 

874 

YSos 865 

874 

865,895 

865 

Ytos     228 

Y»ce\os       242 

Y/ueis      ....••      340 

\Trai6a      457,829 

YTrep f 283 

\7rtjpeTeto 578 

\pa£ 1153,n.  Il62 

\piov      .......    •        ...   1162 

Ypuro-os 1162 

\-pov 1162 

1162 

1162 


Ys 


Page 
1162 

688 

387,  874 

Yo-re/oos 231,387>874 

W. 

Wachter,  (Germ.) 873 

Wack 871 

Waddle 871 

Wag     870,  867 

Wage 867 

Wager 867 

Wages 867 

Waggle .     867 

Wagon     867 

Wahr,(Germ.) 623 

Wahren,  (Germ.) 1149 

Wait     60-62 

War     624,  1148 

Ward 42-6,  55, 623,  792, 

989,  1149 

Ware,  Wary 55 

Warie,  (old  Eng.)      626 

Warison,  (old  Eng.) 60 

Wark  in  Bul-Wark     76 

Warm 1206 

Warn    ....  55-7,623,  1149,1152 
Warnish,  (old  Eng.)     .  •  .  .  .       58 

Warp 1207 

Warrant 58,623,  1149 

Warren    ....  58,623,1149,1174 

Warry,  (old  Eng.)     11 64 

Wart     221 

Warton 51,626 

Warwick     57 

Wary 623,  1142 

Was 322 

Wash 864 

Washes 
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Washes 808 

Wassail 63 

Wastel  Bread 63 

Water .  .  857,  864,  883 

Wattle      883 

Wave 867 

Wax      843,  870-3 

We     344,  417 

Weak 870 

Wear 625,  1148 

of  a  River,    .......       57 

Weary      .1148 

Weat'her      866 

Weed .     626 

Week .  .     870 

Weide,  (Germ.) .     869 

Weigh      867 

Weirde,  (old  Eng.) 551 

Welt  of  a  Garment 49 

Wcrden,  (Germ.) 549 

West     833 

What 396 

Wheat      873 

Wheese    .  .  . 888,892 

When 397 

Whence     397 

Where .     39? 

Whet  .  . 726,864 

Whether 397 

Whey .     871 

Which     408 

Whig 871-3 

While  .  .  .  .   '. 409 

Whilome 409 

Whirl       1185 

Whirr 1148 

Whisp 871 

Whisper      888 


Page 

Whisk 726,  891 

Whisky 857 

Whist      888 

Whistle 888 

Whit 4iG 

White      873 

Whither      397 

Whizz      888 

Who 396,  408 

Whom 397 

Whore Il6'8 

Whose 397 

Wick  or  Wack      870 

Wicker 869 

Wier    .    .    .    . ..    .....    .    .   1149 

Wight 446 

Wit 726 

With 866 

With,  Withy 869 

Wither 892 

Word .     550 

Work      35,537,606,912 

Worm 622,1207 

Wood 1211 

Worry     ........  624,  1148 

Worse 625 

Worsted 625 

Wort ..  51,625 

Worth 53 

Worthy      53 

Wrack 608 

Wrangle      .......  6lO,  1O88 

Wrap       1233 

Wrath     .^,  .    .    .    ..579,608,1153 

Wray 6l5 

Wreak 608 

Wreath       629,  608, 1087 

Wreck 608 

Wren 
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Wren 6lO,  1O87 

Wrench       609,  1087 

Wrenches,  (old  Eng.)   ....     6lO 

Wrest 618,948,1087 

Wrestle       1087 

Wretch 607 

Wrie 622,1147 

Wriggle 611 

Wright 35,537,606,912 

Wring 609,1087 

Wrinkle 610,967,1087 

Wrist 609 

Write      619 

Writhe 599,608,1087 

Writhle,  (old  Eng.) 1089 

Wroote,  (old  Eng.) 619 

Wroth 308 

Wrought 538,  579 

Wry 617 

Wurgen,  (Germ.) 597 

Wurtz,  (Germ.) 51 


X. 


Xerxes 


152 


Y. 


Y,  (Engl.  Tenninat.)     ....     354 

—  (Eng.  Prefix.) 462 

—  (Fr.) 432 


Page 

Yard 42,  1149 

Yare,  (old  Eng.) 1179 

Yarmouth 11 64 

Yarn 1179 

Yea 245,  36o 

Year 1142 

Yede,  (old  Eng.)    ....    456,  829 

Yes       245,  331,  359 

Yesterday 1141 

Yet 443 

Yex 893 

Ylk,  (old  Eng.) 405 

Yon,  Yonder      .    .    .    .    .     340, 36 1 

Yore .1142 

Your 342,  418,  1151 

Yox      .    .    .   %    . 894 

Z. 

Zoroaster 177 

Zutano,  (Span.) 43O 

Zwei,  (Germ.) 471 

Zweifel,  (Germ.) 471 

Za       . 472,  491 

Zaio 490 

Ze       46l 

Zea 490 

Zey      475 

Zeto 490 

Ztjv ,.   .  193 


INDEX 


INDEX    II. 


A. 

Page 
Adonis,  name  of,  whence  derived  183,  198 

Airt  Cot!,  the  people,  whose  history 
is  traced  by  General  Vallancey  .  .  614 

America.  Grecian  Colonies  probably 
settled  there  518 

Celtic  Dialects  found  there    518 

Apollo,  the  Carnean  or  Grynean  ....     518 

Arcades,  observations  of  the  name  of 
this  nature  €49 

Art  and  Nature,   dispute  on 558,  n. 

Articles,  formation  of  in  various  Lan- 
guages   345,  &c. 

B. 

Barbarous  Languages,  what  chiefly 

to  be  noted  in .     517 

Basque  Language,  dialect  of  the  Celtic     378 
1                             similar  to  the  Esqui- 
maux Language     519 

C. 

C,  D,  G,  &c.,   Cognate  Consonants 

8,  &c.  24,  &c.  Pr.Diss.  (15) 
Cadmus  and  the  Serpent's  Teeth,  story 

of 567,  n. 

Cantemir,  Prince,  his   derivation  of 

Constantinople 172 

Celts,  observations  on  this  people  1 18,  520 

Pr.  Diss.  (29) 

Imperfect  state  of  Celtic  Lite- 
rature .  .  .  • 1006 

Chatterton,  his  Pedigree  of  the  Berg- 
hams  noted 816 


Page 
Cherokees,  name  of,  resembling  that 

of  the  Greeks 519 

Cimmerians,  the  Cimbri  or  Cambri- 
ans    .....  519 

CN,  the  Element,  denoting  the  Top 

— Head 499,518-9 

Comparison,  degrees  of     357 

Consonants,  Cognate  or  Commutable, 
alone  useful  in  discovering  the  Af- 
finities of  words.  Remarks  on  the 
Consonants  8 — 35.  Pr.  Diss.  Sect.  I.  (2.) 

CP,  Element  of •  .   .  .     659 

CR,  Element  of 152 

D. 

Da-vies,  Mr.  author  of  the  Celtic  Re- 
searches, &c.  quoted  ....  118,  177 

• -  Is  admonished  to  burn 

his  Bryant  • 721 

DC— N,  Element  of 47,  183 

Declensions  of  Nouns.  The  Impari- 
labic  of  the  Greeks  179.  Pr.  Diss.  (40-1) 

Dentals,  D,  T.  Names  of  Father  de- 
rived from  hence,  as  Atta,  Dad, 
&c 479,  833 

Druids,  origin  of  the  name 179 


EARTH,  name  of,  under  AR,  *RT, 
&c.  passim.  Languages  receive 
their  materials  from  the  EARTH, 
with  its  Accidents  — Operations, 
and  Properties  .  Pr.Diss.  Sect.  II.  (2.) 

et  passim. 
Eden, 
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Page 

Eden,  name  of,  whence  derived  ...     185 
Element  or  Elementary  form  explained         2 

Pr.  Diss.  (34,)  n. 
Elements,     original    of    Language : 

The  Theory  of,  compared  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul ;  .  1255 

G. 

Genitive  Case,  termination  in  S  thro' 

various  Languages 350 

•  ••  Imparisyllabic     of    the 
Greeks 368 

Gipsey  Language 320 

— — — — — —  Comparison  between 

the  Blanket  of  the  Gipseys  and 

the  Roman  Toga 320 

Greeks,  considered  as  the  corrupters 
of  names.  A  vulgar  error  ....  156 

H. 

Hecate,  observations  on  the  Mytho- 
logy of «...  756 

Hesperides,  Gardens  of 193 

Hindostanee  Dialect,  anecdote  on  its 
resemblance  to  the  Irish 337 

Homer,  name  whence  derived  ....     151 

I. 

Idrlt,  the  name  of  a  prophet,  whence 
derived 177 

Infantine  sounds  Pa,  Pa,  At,  Tad,  &c. 
supposed  to  have  operated  in  the 
formation  of  Language  ....  479,  838 

Italian  Language,  probably  not  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  317 

K. 

Kal- Mucks  or  Moguls,  i.  e.  Mog-Guls     519 
Kamschatka,  whence  derived     ....     519 

L. 

L,  letter,  remarks  on   371.  Pr.  Diss.  (24) 


Page 

Lafitaii,  a  learned  and  acute  writer        518 
Languages,  observations    on  passim, 
Theory   of,  as   given   by   former 
writers,  totally  useless  in  discover- 
ing any  facts 484,  839 

May~be  discussed  in  a  few 

sentences  or  pages     .  .  .  419,439,485 


—  Infantine,    Ma,   Pa,   Ta, 


Tat,  Sec 479 

Collection  of  names  be- 


longing to  Ta,  Tat 486 

Italian,  &c.     See  under 


their  respective  names. 

The   idea   of 

ment,  most  prevalent  in    . 


M. 


Excite- 
.    .   .   718-9, 
et  passim. 


M,  B,  &c.,  the  Labials  express  Fa- 
ther and  Mother,  in  a  great  variety 
of  Languages,  as  Mama,Papa,  &c. 

277, 479 

Supply  Verbs  of  Being  and 

Possession 281 

Pronominal  parts  of  Speech     340 

Applied   as   a  termination 


to  the  Dative  case,  particularly  in 

the  Plural     352 

Macedonians,  the  Mac -Donalds  .  .  , 
Maro,  name  of,  whence  derived  .  , 
Mechanisme  du  Language,  quoted  .  . 
Author  of ; 


519 
151 
171 


"  the  most  unfurnished,  unable 
"  and  inefficient"  of  all  Etymolo- 
gists 


920 


Milton,  quoted,  (Civil  suited  morn),  &c.  49 
Mohawk  Language,  an  attempt  at  Ety- 
mology in 518 

Monboddo,  (Lord,)  may  be  produced 
in  Philological  Discussions  as  au- 
thority for  an  Historical  fact   ...     519 
Moore,  name  of,  whence  derived   .  .     151 
MytMogy,  fables  of,  often  arise  from 

confusion  in  names 135 

8  c  Mythology, 
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Mythology,  Mysteries  of,  contained  in 
a  Chinese  Tradition  .  .  .  Pr.  Diss.  (29) 


N. 


N,  NC,  Element,  denoting  Being    .     286 

Supplies  Pronouns 340 

Termination  of  the  third  per-         , 

son  plural  in  verbs     325 

Has    arisen   probably    from 

the  Element  AG,  AGG,  &c.    ...     370 

Nouns,  inflexions  of  in  Latin,  Greek, 
&c.  arise  from  Demonstrative  Pro- 
nouns   350,  &c. 

Numerals,  from  one  to  ten,  most 
probably  Demonstrative  parts  of 
Speech 467,  507 

— Fallacious  in  determining 

the  Affinity  of  Languages    ....     517 

O. 

ga  or  Onka,  the  Goddess  of  Wis- 
dom among  the  Celts  749 

Ogham  of  the  Celts,  observations  on   747,  n. 

Ogmiui,  name  of  Hercules  among  the 
Celts 747,  n. 

Onomatopoeia,  principle  of  ....  84-5,918 

OrpJieus,  quoted 181,  1056,  n. 

name  whence  derived   .  .  .  1250 


P. 


Particles,  i.  e.  Adverbs,  Conjunc- 
tions.Prepositions,  under  the  form 
*C,  4D,  &c,  CA,  D4,  &c.  .  .437,458 

— Called  in  some  instances 

Expletives,  &c.  No  objection  to 
this  mode  of  conceiving  them 
when  duly  understood 458 

Persians,  their  Language,  remarks  on     424 

Names     of    their    Kings, 

Xerxes,  &c 153 

the  Teachers  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  among  the  Celts     ....   1 1 89 


Phrygian  Words,  the  origin  of  to  be 

found  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects  .  .  ••  5 

Pronouns,  examination  of  in  various 
Languages 334,  &c. 

In  Latin,  Greek,  Russian, 

Persian,  Spanish,  Italian,  French, 
Hebrew,  Celtic  343, 424, 428,  489,  497 

Composition  of    ...   377,  &c. 


Proserpine,  name  and  mythology  of, 

whence  derived     757,  n. 

Q 

Q,  letter,  remarks  on  .  .  25,  Pr.  Diss.  (30) 
R. 

R,  letter,  remarks  on  12,  Pr  Diss.  (36,)  &c. 

—  Element,  denoting  Being    ....     342 

—  AR,  ARS,  Sec.,  which  the  primi- 
tive form  a  modus  concipiendi     .  .  528,  n. 

—  R  and  S,  relation  between     13,  531,  ng 

Pr  Diss.  (36) 

Rowley,     Poems    under    that    name 
quoted  or  explained  115,  159,  234,  569, 
576,617-8,  670,699,  817,  1081 

S. 

Sack,  the  term  said  to  pervade  all  Lan- 
guages, means  only  the  '  Terra 
'  Secata,'  the  Hollow,  Furrow  .  .  658 

ScytJur,  anciently  called  Scoloti,  i.  e. 
the  Celts 519,  Pr.  Diss.  (29) 

Shakspeare,  quoted  or  explained  49,  78,  89, 
94-5,  118,  130-1,  219,  234,  257,  279, 
359,  470,  551-2,  559,  n.  603,  646-7, 

1047, 1116 
T. 

Testament  Old,  defence  of  the  mode, 
in  which  the  Persian  names  are 
represented 155 

Theory  of  Languages,  see  Language. 

Timour,  the   Tartar   name,    whence 

derived 505 

Titans, 
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Page 

Titans,  not  born  from  the  Earth,  but 
Workers  in  Earth,  Clay,  &c.  P.  D.  (29,)  n. 

V. 

Vallancey,  General,  his  acute  conjec- 
ture on  the  origin  of  the  term 
Kamchatka 519 

Verbs,  formation  of  in  various  Lan- 
guages— Latin,  296,  &c. — Greek, 
302,  &c.— Irish  and  Gallic  305, 
&c.— Welsh,  307,  &c.— Cornish, 
Armoric,  Hindostanee,  311— Gip- 
sey  312 — French,  Italian,  Spanish 
313 — 321,  &c.— Gothic,  Saxon, 


Page 

English,  and  German,  322,  &c. — 
Persian  308,  312,  &c. — Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 

Samaritan      326 

Verbs  of  Being,  examined,  Is,  &c.     .     290 

Connected  with    the 

idea  of  stability 272,  290 

W. 

iv,  v,  \WT,  *R,  &c.  the  Elementary 
forms  examined    .  605,  &c.  621,  &c.  n. 

Z. 

Zoroaster,  name  of,  whence  derived  .     181 


The  distance  of  the  Author  from  the  Press  has  operated  in  causing  the  following  and  many  other 
typographical  mistakes,  which  the  Reader  will  readily  correct. — The  Indexes  will  be  found  extremely 
deficient :  The  English— Latin,  and  Greek  words  are  detailed  in  the  first  index,  with  tolerable  precision ; 
but  the  words  in  other  Languages  are  only  occasionally  noted,  and  the  Celtic  terms,  which  have  been 
perpetually  introduced  in  the  Work,  are  seldom  to  be  found.  The  words  in  the  Eastern  Languages, 
which  have  been  likewise  examined  with  great  diligence,  are  not  noted  at  all  in  the  Index.  As  the 
Work  advances  in  its  progress,  and  begins  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  an  Universal  Repository  of  words, 
the  Indexes  should  then  be  most  copious  and  accurate.  In  the  present  state  of  the  discussion,  the 
form,  which  they  now  bear,  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  minute  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  Scholar. 
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Page 

10.  1. 

280.  1. 

319.  1. 

366.  1. 


24. 

24. 

28. 

7. 


402.  1. 
464.  1. 


7. 
13. 


518.  1.35. 


529.  1.  12. 


582. 

.    8. 

604. 

.  '23. 

621. 

.  16. 

758. 

.  15. 

75y. 

.  29. 

828. 

.  11. 

839. 

.  26. 

869. 

.    5. 

907. 

.  18. 

944. 

.27. 

949. 

.27. 

953. 

.   7. 

for  O  igo  read  Origo- 

for  preferred  read  preserved. 

for  IT  read  AT. 

for  the  sentence  beginning  with 

We,  &c.,  read  "We  perceive, 

"  that  in  both  these  forms  there 

"  is  alike  an  increase  in  the  Ge- 

"  nitive  though  not  of  syllables  ; 

"  and    the    Grammarians    have 

"  chosen  to  distinguish  them  by 

"  names,  which  are  meant  to  ex- 

"  press,  that  in  one  form  there  is 

"  an  increase  of  syllables  in  the 
"  Genitive,  and  in  the  other  there 

"  is  none." 

for  Eeemon  read  Ecinen. 

for  "  Ni-Si,  as  the  same  Ni  is 

"  with  Si,"  read  "  as  the  same 

"  Ni  is  with  Si  in  Ni=&." 

for  "  has  learned,  what  the  most 

"  learned," &c.  read  "has  learned, 

"  what  the  most  profound."  &c. 

n.  for  "as  for  0  example,"  read 

"  as  D  for  «xample." 

for  OKCOZO  read  ORGOZO. 

for  Hon-Or  read  HoRR-0r. 

for  Verruncu  read  Verrunco. 

before  how  read  and. 

for  Aciinot  read  AcHna. 

for  and  read  et. 

for  Span,  and  Ital.  read  Fr.  and 

Span. 

for  Oifftf  read  Oieroj. 

for  Rracan  read  Hrtecan. 

for  Rate  read  Rete. 

for  Rraught  read  Draught. 

for  Sraggy  read  Scraggy. 
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994. 

996. 
1034. 
1050. 


9. 
27. 


1056. 
1077. 
1078. 

1083. 
1085. 
1399. 

1104. 
1141. 
1153. 
1161. 
1182. 

1198. 


6.  for  Facile  read  Facilis. 
8.  for  4e-BEREiT,  read  6e-REiT. 
10.  for  Rest  read  wRssT. 

for  Rushter  read  Rushnter. 
for  "  Kep-Ona.os,  (Krwot;go«,)   in 
"  a     contrary    order,    Hortorum 
"  custos,  &c."  read  "  KEP-OROJ, 
"  in  a  contrary  order,  (K)j»r(/ujc«, 
"  Hortorum  custos,  &c." 
1. 15.  for  Pedam  read  Pedem. 
1.  20.  for  Thread  It  is. 
1.  20.  for  might  seen   read   might  have 

seen. 
last  line  but  one,  for  Here  we  see  read 

The  term. 

1.  22.  for  Ronchiose  read  Ranchioso. 
1.    4.  for  R  j  n,  M  or  B  read  R]  N,  M,  B. 
1.  29.  for  or  Rises  up  read  or  what  Rises 

up. 

1 2.  for  Rid  read  Rig. 
29.  for  » IR  read  *R. 
I.  16.  forKEER-os,  (K««°<>)  readKuj. 
9.  for  Ovgo«  read  Ovf*v<. 
9.  dele  h  in  the  first  Arrha. 
25.  for  form  rend  forms. 
1 8.  for  term  read 
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16. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
30. 


.  20. "  for  each  and  read  each  other  or. 
17.  for  D  an  read  DJan. 
27.  for  VasaLLe  read  VasaLLo. 
30.  for  <r-o  read  or. 
6.  for  the  first  CL  read  C. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
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